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ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


CUAPTER I. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE—THE CRAFTSMAN—THE OXONIANB. 


“Anp so wo part friends,” she said, 
with @ clear voice and trustful look. 
s We are as brother and sister : good- 


ye, 

“ Brother and sister,” muttered the 
young man as she disappearel. “I 
ear hum and grasshoppers chirp ; 
bee and grasshopper are svarce brother 
and ister. ‘ell! grabs spin and 
butterflies do little but flutter, yet 
they’re akin—and she’s a bonny lass 
that called herself mayister,” and with 
that he sat himself down, or rather 
stretched himself beneath an olive- 
tree, and looked out upon the heaving 

waters of the lake. ‘They were dar! 
and deep, and yet in seeming vontra- 
diction, ‘and clear ; aud he won- 
dered why they would ever remind 
him of the full glance of those trustful 
blue eyes. Then he jumped up and 
plucked . bough from He obye er, 
and sat down again to wonder w! 10 
had plucked an olive-branch ; wh 7 his 
held a token of peace, while in 
his heart brooded a thought of war. 
It seemed to him as if the light fleecy 
clouds that wero ent led among the 
enna 
mountain tops 6 
ened and came cufling towards him in 
Wreaths of thiek smoke, and the 


lashing of the waters lost its har- 


Wony and was a of in his 

eat, and the chitp of the cloadas 

‘altéred to their whirr, and quickened 
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trees on the p 


every moment; but still the blue eyes 
looked out upen bim calmly and 
trustfully from the lake; and he 
trowned first, then siniled—at last 
Toxe and wanilered unde the olives 
back to the little village on the vrink 
of the luke under the shadow of a 
huge dismantled tower. 

e little parlour of the Alber 
del Gran San Gtulio del Lago, whi 
he had left unoceupied, seemed upon 
his retum to be filled with guests ;and 
filled it was, considering its dimen- 
sions, though by no more numerous 
company than a party of four youn; 
men. bree sealskin knapsacke, an 
one of cow’s hide, were piled upon one 
table, whieh was er garnished 
with straw hats and alpenstocks; 
whilst ot another were seated the 
owners of these paraphernalia, munch- 
ing little rolls of maize bread, and 
somewhat flint ents of real 
“Parmeggiano,” which repast they 
washed down, not without wry fuses, 
with a thick red fiuid, possessed o: 
wonderfully astri t qualities, and 
dignified by mine with the - 
pons name af Vino del Monte Caldo, 

“Oh! for aglass of port !” exclaimed 
one of the party, a strong built but 
undersized i youn, Englishman, whose 
thorough John Bulliem had not been 
shaken one atom by his journey to 
the Lake of Gard: 


rs 
“Bother port—porter for me an- 
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wwered @ second, a streppi youth, 
who had pulled ‘stroke’ in Ddoat 
of his own college, but had been de- 

1d for a tendency, pretty decided 
In point of fact, to a corpulence not 
compatible with that honcurable and 
laborious office, 

“Ah! Digby,” chimed inathird, “you 
are thinking of the porterat the Vine 
in old Alma Mater, lt warrant. Ican 
forgive you that ; butas to Treluwney'a 
eternal grumble for port, P’'ve nosym- 
pathy for it; with Aim ita part of a 
system— he'd’ grumblo at port wine 
in Oporto, for want of an English 
table and cut-glass decanters. Would 
you believe it, we almost cameto blows 
this morning because I couldn’t swal- 
low a story of bis about a lemon tree 
in hia father’s garden in Cornwall, 
which he swore grew finer fruit than 

jose at the Villa Sommariva on the 
Lake of Como!” 

“T declare, that in Cornwalt”?—— 
began Trelawney ; but his declaration 
was drowned in the simultaneous 
shout of liughter of his three com- 
panions. 

“J wonder,” quoth Dighy, of the 
wide girth, “whether these fishermen 
fellows pull on this style of drink — 
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Cornwall, I wish you would give us 
ir opinion about”—— 

“ But,” said he, “I have never been 
in Cornwall, and so, I fear, am no 
judge.” hereupon Trelawney was 
After a pause the conversation 
was renewed by the offer of their 
fom companion, a somewhat older 
and graver character than the three 
who had already spoken, to lend the 
strange Englishman a newspaper 
which he had produced from his 
Enapaack. The offer was at first de- 
clined ; but upon the intelligence that 
there was an accwunt to be found 
therein of a Clartist riot, was cagerly 
and thankfully accepted. Digby and 
Trelawney here rose, and according 
to their invariuhle custom—-they were 
both distinguished professara of the 
natatory art, and initiated members of 
a swimming-club renowned at Eton 
and at Oxford—proeveled to enjoy 
the dehghts of a bathe by sunset in 
the sapphire waves of Garda. Of the 
Sant zeniane who Fenisined in the 
parlour, the younger produced a cigar- 
cuse, and having extracted thence with 
care and discrimination a promising 
“weed,” lighted it, and was soon ab- 


Te. worhed ithe delicate task of forming 


Rigas 
spe ni the gingerbeer and ale old 

avis uxed to provide for us at Sand- 
ford lock. I should like to know, 
though, bowit suits they, for they pull 
a deventish oar for foreigners, only ra- 
ther tuo slow upon the feather. I 
can’t speak much Italian, but I’ve a 
mind to ask that young native in the 
corner, who would not make a bad 
“four,” by the way, in a heavyish 
crew.” 


The latter part of this speech had 
reference to our first acquaintance, the 
roung man who had plucked the olive 
ugh by the lake side, and who was 
sitting apart in a corner of the room, 
twirling the said olive bough between 
his fingers, and dropping the leaves 
which he icked from it one by one 
upon the ee a 6 
eay, emi Stgnor,” began 
Digby, Tising from the table 
‘ou May spare your lian, sir,” 
answered the other; “I too am an 
ishman.” 
jigby, somewhat abashed, was 
about to offer an spology,. when 
Jawney struck in—‘‘ Ob! if you’re an 
and _not prejudiced like 
theee fellows, and have ever been in 


accurate rings of smoke with his 
mouth, and in puffing great whifts 
through his nostrils for mere yexetion 
when the rings proved iuperfect. The 
elder, Ingram by nume, a. first-class 
man of the year before, drew forth 
from his pocket a small edition of 
Catullua, and, as became wo scholarlike 
a character, read intensely, Not ao 
intensely however as the stranger to 
whom he had lent his old newspaper ; 
Ar read as if his soul was in every 
line, and as he read, one might have 
traced upon his expreasive countenance 
the varied emotions which the subject 
roused within hie breast. At one mo- 
ment his eye would light with a warm 
and strong light, and his brow seem 
to expan 3; then suddenly his tips 
would close more firmly, his breathin, 
uicken ; his brow knit, and his hand 
dench. He was no ordinary reador 
of newspapers, that was plain—even 
to the listiess smoker, who now began 
to eye him with somewhat more of 
cursosity and attention than was com- 
mon to him, and was fain by amoking 
more leisurely and whiffing - more 
sparingly to thin the fragrant veil 
which intercepted sight of 5 
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at wiatias he soans the: countenance 
an uoneral appearance: estranger, 
which seemed to puzzle him the more 
he dwelt upon it, wo may take the 
opportunity of doing by him as he is 
doing to another. le was & youn 
man of twenty or thereabouts, of weil- 
knit yet rather slender figure, tall and 
graceftl, with features of almost femi- 
nine beauty and regularity. If any 
faults were to be found with his 
face, they lay in the voluptuous ex- 
pression of the lip and the shghtly 
sunken appearance of the large haze} 
eye. His hands, which with his feet 
were very «mall, were remarkable for 
their softness and for their whiteness, 
almost matching that of hi« neck, 
partly exposed by the open collar of 

issilk jersey. There wis a listleesness 
about his whole air and attitrule con- 
trasting strikingly with those of the 
man upon whom Tis acrutinising guze 
was fixed. The difference hetween 
their ages might have been of some 
four year or thereabouts, the stranger 
being evidently the elder. About his 
countenance and attitude there was 
nothing of the langour and listicnsness 
of the Oxonian, His high forchead 
rose above eyes of yrey, aifted with a 
keenness and brillamcy not woual to 
that colour; lis features were browd 
and somewhat heavy, capecially the 
lower juw, which gave to the whole 
wider fuco a character of firm and 
almost dogged determination. The 
aun of Lomnbardy had so browned his 
cheeka that one could scarce have said 
whether they were pale or ruddy, but 
they were decidedly spare of flesh. 
His cheat was deep and broad, und 
would have given Digby prowixe ot 
sound wind itt a“ te 7” hig shoulders 








were rather bowed, which made him 
scem shorter than he really was , and 
one might have been surprised to hear 
that he stood near upon six feet when 
upright ; even Digby, a conneisseur in 
the animal frame, might lave lost a 
wager on the point. His hands, ax 
the amoker, who wus not unaware of 
his own advantages in that respect, 
failed not to remark, were well-shapen 
though large ; but as to whiteness or 
softness, they were very far from lay- 
ing claim to either : aouth to say they 
were the chief point about him to 
which his observer objected, who felt 
aiagivings as to the gentlemanly qua- 
lificationa of a man whose hands ouuld 
be of such doubtful hue. 
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“Well, Windlesham, my boy,” anid 
Digby, #8 ho ontered ‘the roots, still 
flowing from the bath, “you should 

ve acen me take a ‘header’ from the 
Jow cliff below here near the olive-treer, 
But what d’ye think I’ve been at ever 
Bince, and low many cigars may you 
have consuined in the meantime ?* 

“Three,” unswered Windleshum ; 
“but aa to guessing what such a fellow 
as you may have been at these last 
two hours, it passes me—talking bad 
Ttalian to the landlord’s daughter, 
perhapa.” 

“Not I indeed ;” Wut I’ve had a 
long interview with her respected fa- 
ther, though, and taxed my knowledge 
of the language pretty severely.” 

“And pray,” said the other, “what 
may have Leen the object of this pro- 
tracted conference ?” 

“Oh! T wanted to make tle fellow 
understand that we were open to pull 
a four-our match with their fishermen 
here, two miles round Sermioue and 
lack (you to steer of course), 1h we 
could ouly get that English chap to 
take an oar with us.” 

“Well, and what said mine host 

“Teouldn t make out, to tell yon 
the truth; but he asked me if {hat 
“altern Signor Inglese’ was a ‘inilords® 
we well as wet” 

“ And you paid"— — 

“That you were the only Gnilorde? 
of our lot, to be sure, and that Leould 
say vothing of the other man- -* Not 
kvowiug, can’t sny’- that's what I 
tried to put into Italian, but [don’t 
think it paid. What is that fellow, 
though ~did you make ont after we 
went” 

“He beats me hollow,” answered 
Wincdlesham ; “I watched him during 
two cigars, slow smoking, and make 
Teax of him now than I did at first 1” 

“Ould fish !“ quoth Digby, “reads 
a newspaper ay hard as Ingram did 
ethics lus lust term.” 

“And makes facesof which E should 
hope that Ingram was guiltless,” said 
the other, 

“ Should think he waa a Cambridge 
man,” opined Trelawney, who wus 
dottling a green tizerd ‘in spirits of 
wine, as even he was ubliged to allow 
it was « epecies rare in Cornwall. 

“Very likely,” said Windlesham, 
“He doesn't wash his hands ranch.” 

“Some sizar,” again suggexted Tre- 
Tawney, “awful in mathematics.” 

Tie’ read through the whole ac- 
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it of tiots,” said Meanwhile the object of their sur- 
Thanked oe Pe mises wag 0 cioet the me it 
bien, gpd muttered something ao Peore ot waeh Tasintelligence 
i ights eri wat 5 
fompling on retribution.” sc conveyed to him by Ingram’s old 


fd d. upon it, then, he isaCam- 
bri fan,” aid relawney, “and a 
radical (begging Ingram’s 


pardon there’s no end of radicals at 
bridge, I know.” . 

‘Mr. Trelawney’s “ governor” it may. 
here be observed, when high sheriff 
for the county, had had his hoad laid 
open by a brickbat on a certain occa 
mon at Truro assizes ; and as there had 
‘peen some political excitement afloat 
at the time, Sir Charles Trelawney, 


who gloried in his attachinent to fine 
old lish principles, had attributed 
his mi ‘ta radical malice. This oc- 


ourrence had tended to give an extra 

dash of acerbity to the family polities, 

and doubtless exercised some influ- 

ence upon the heir of Pelyarthen in 

his selection of the epithet “rascu/- 

yt a conjunction with the word “ra- 
ic 


Dighy hes a Cambridge fellow raid. 
, still intent upon his t= 
ive foia-oat mateb, "he is likely to 
pull a bit.” 

“ Pull you the bell, old fellow,” in- 
terrupted Windlesham, “or holloa for 
the cameriere, since dellropes are wi- 
known, and see if we can't get a bit 
of supper before we give up ourselves 
eprey tothe “industrious fleas’ of the 

San Giulio.” 
“Supper by all means,” assented 


“ Ay, suppor, old fellow,” added 
Trelawney, whereupon Digby, with 
lungs worthy the ox stroke of the B— 
doat, shouted out for the cameriere. 


newspaper was not for him mere news 
Ror'him the very Hooding of the at 

‘or him the vi of the ar- 
ticle to which his attention hed been 


drawn had an intensity of meaning 
beyond what might be supposed to 
lig in the words “Riots in ——shire— 


admirable conduct of the military— 
two men shot.” For “riot,” he read 
“i jon ;” for “ military con- 


Poriarsce aie 
uct,” “ mercenary oj ion ;” an 

for “rioters aliot “British citizens 
murdered.” 1tis plain that could Tre- 
lawney have taken a peep into the 
young man's mental Fedonary, ho 
would have been inexpressibly con- 
firmed in his opinion both as to the 
radicalism and the _rascality of the 
supposed Cantab. Be that as it may, 
many were the hours of that sweet 
Italian night which beheld the excited 
watcher pacing to-and-fro beneath the 
olive-trees, halting at one time with an. 
air of proud defiance, as if te await the 
onslaught of a foe ; at another, striding 
fiercely forwards and waving his arm, 
aa if to Jead on and encourage folluwers 
toa daring attack It was plain that 
his emotions had fairly mastered him ; 
aad the host of the Gran San Giulio, 
had he been waking and abroad, would 
have failed to recognise in his altered 
demeanour, the young Englishman, 
whose ordinary phiegm an wity 
hed hitherto acemed t him as passing 
those of all his grave and phlogmatic 
countrymen. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A ROOKRINDEN THE ANOW—A MOTHERLESS GIRL. 


‘Trey were no ordinary eyes of blue 
that had seemed to Jook upon the 
roung man out the lake of Garda. 
8, and of open gaze as the 

shining and wide nse of the wa- 
ters, they had its th and calm. 
They were arched over by dark brown 
and fringed with long -k lashes : 
reetness to a white fore- 


head that pavelee bere been aims ost 
stern, sepeci when surm 80 
pate Het jer- 
ningham. 


colouring of the whole 





face was warm and rich, and in good 
keeping with the heavy silken braids 
of deep brown hair which set it off: 
beneath these braids nestled small and 
oxguisitely shaped ears : the head, it- 
well proportioned, was well set 
ypon a ul neck and shoulders : 
© chest deep : the figure slmost tall 
and in every reepect This Clara 
of the blue eyes was (I crave the par- 
don of 2) the dmuchtcr pr my ab- 
ruptness) the of a London 
Hectic from whom her eyes had 
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i ser tle though he had li 

in o) e ive 
to ace the chil whose birth had cost 
him the wife of his bosom, grow to a 
stately mnaidlen of some eighteen yearr. 
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His hour had come three years or 
thereabout before this tale legins ; 
and grievous as indeed it was to leave 
his Clara when he did, he found a 
consolation in the hope that he should 
meet again his own dear Benedetta, 
her mother. A heart that keepa its 
Jove fresh and warm through nineteen 
‘weary years of incmory of the dex, 
ix worth something, though it beat 
Lut in the breast of a London trades- 
yan; and a braye, kind, humane 
heart had beaten in truth if the breast 
of Willie Jerningham. Ita bravery 
and its kindness had wou him his 
Benedetta, in a way quite singular 
enough to be recorded. He too, whea 
& young ian, hil trodden the soil of 
Ttaly, nat indeed for mere pleasure, 
thongh not without pleasure heartfelt 
and intelligent. e had been em- 
plexed by agentleman, one of the true 
weed of the almost extinct Brbliv- 
maniacs, to gather for him in the towns 
of Italy rare and curious editiuns of 
old worka, Hin patron, who had also 
been an old employer af his father, a 
plain bookbinder, had not failed to 
remark thet young Jerningham hal 
iinproved to ‘the utmost fie casual 
acquaintance with such books as his 
father’s workshop had thrown in his 
‘way ; and that moreover —whether or 
not from any organ of Philobiblical- 
ness developed ou his brain, phrenu- 
Jogists must decide - that he had a 
marked taste for, and a correct jt 
ment in, the collection and class 
gation uf typographical specimens. 
Willie, therefore, was aent to Italy, 
to search for and secure such works 
es might prove worth: 
his patron’s Library. here was not 
perhe, a town 01 any importance 
from Calabria to tho Ips which he 
‘lid not visit, whose by lance he did 
not tread, whose bovketolls he did 
not ranvack, and many « valuable 
cna mat eke qoade eer te 
undon thro the v Louse 
at Leghorn, on which he bad brought 
his first letters of credit, and winch 


atill supplied him with sufficient 





additions to 


fands for his judicious purchages 
moderate travelling caieneca, and 
All thi however, have an end, 
and so at last had Willie's book. 
gathering, and he was now fated to 
stumble upon « treasure that could 
scarce find a place on his patron's 
bookshelves ; yet it proved a book to 
Willie, full_ of deep meaning, re- 
Jendent with illuminations, and the 
binding a masterpiece beyond the art 
of any human binder. 
lus was the manner of its dis- 
covery. He had obtained leave from 
his patron, ant money, ¥ ithout which 
the leave would have Leen a dead 
letter, to visit Switzerland afoot before 
his return to England ; and it so fell 
out that he had been passing a certain 
night atthe hospice on the Grimeel. He 
had spent so pleasant # time with the 
two monks, who in those days renided 
there during the long winter months, 
that it was not until near noon of the 
following day that be took lenve of 
them to cross the Furca pass tu 
Réalp. thenee to rejoin the great St. 
Qothurd road, He was alone; Lut a5 
the distance is not great, and he had 
before been over the sane ground, he 
felt no anxiety at the abseuce of a 
guide. The day was cloudy but not 
overdark, although there was in tho 
aspect of the sky some threatenings 
of a suowdrift. he little cottage by 
the Rhime glacier was dexertod, and 
upon the rising slopes near it, Willio 
startled a solitary chamoir, which, as 
it hounded off across the ice, left to 
the svene # feeling of complete solitude, 
such as the wayfarer had not been 
eonscions of until the presence of 
another living thing had given him a 
momentary companionship, of which 
itsandden fight robbed him as soon a6 
iven, Willie sped on hustily, resting 
jowever in his upward climb to watch 
the grey clouds gather round the peak 
of the Finster Aarhorn, to lend a 
reverent ear to the unbroken silence, 
or to catch the echoes of some thun- 
dering sound which now and then 
would break it suddenly. But, the 
clouds, which had gathered bebind 
hinn, were now moving on as he moved, 
were nearing him as he reached the 
aumuit of the pass, had almost caught 
him in their misty embrace as he 
struck down into tho glens that lead 
on to Réalp. By-and- y, large flakes 
of snow began to fall, dancing down 
like feathers and settling upon his 
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laid ; then came a finer shower, which 
Rarkenod all the air, and as it fell fast, 
driven by & keen cold wind, the foot- 
Pppeared, and tho tossing of tho tor. 
ap e Toaring of = 
rent was Willie's only guide. Onward 
he hurried, his sense of hearing, which 
alone could help him now, was 
stretched to an unusual pitch of keen- 
ness, and enabled him to keep with 
sufficient steadiness a path parallel to 
the running stream. Suddenly, a 
shrill cry scemed to pierce the thick 
and thickening atmosphere ; at tirst 
he thought his ti ting ears had 

layed him fatse ; he hardly dared to 
fall lest the cold should benuinb hia 
limbs; buat the second ery which 
reached him was tvo clear and withal 
too agonizing to let him doubt any 
farther,—it was » human voice, above 
him ond on his left. 

‘With such a heart as his, it needed 
not a moment’s thought—there wus 
some other being iu sorer pight than 
even he—what matter cold and dark- 
neas }—lifo for lite ; Wille would save 
him if the Lord allow it so. He gave 
a loud long whoop as he struck up the 
steep ascent upon the left, and a third 
cry, which startled him from its seem- 
ing nearneas, wax the answer. The 
snow began to derpen ; it was over 
his ancles so Jung as he kept alony the 
stream. Suddeuly, upon lifting bis 
foot from a stone which had given it 
afirm resting pluce, it sunk knee-deep 
as he set it down. It was well-nig 
a hopeless struggle onwards ; the drift 
blinded him. A fourth and a fainter 
ery,—it was little more than a loud 
sigh,——came upas it were from bencath 
his very feet. He pressed, ur rather 
stumbled forward, stretching out his 
arms aa if by instinct, and fond, 
thank God! that they had grasped a 
human frame. 

That it was light and slender, ao 
light and slender as to he, beyond 
doubt, a child’s, was all he could as- 
certain. The presence of 4 child argued 
that of some other person ; and Willic, 
moreover, was troubled to know whe- 
ther a child's weak cry could have 
reached him as did that which had 
turned him from his path. But the 
little creature was speechless now, and 
‘Willie in vain gro) about, aud in 
vain shouted ; neither touch nor hear- 

ing revealed the presence of any other 
living or once endowed with 
‘One thing was certain, the child’s 
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heart still beat somewhat strongly. 
Could he but find the stream once 
more, and by its guidance Teach Réalp, 
one life was saved, and help might 
got there to progecutes er earch. 
if the stream was to be regained 
and Réalp reached, there must be 
little more delay, for his head was 
dizzy with the cold, and his limbs 
would scarce do their office clo, 
as they were with the snow. So, lift- 
ing the little foundling in his arma, 
‘Willie made the best of bis way down- 
wards again, and was wonderfully 
guided, as if by an unseen but active 
power, till again the roar of the dssh- 
ing wator fell upon his eur, and he 
resumed his parallel march. Mean- 
while the snow drift thinned, and the 
large flakes fell again, and then, for 
all things sped favourubly, even these 
ceed to aa; and the moon began to 
shed her stray beams of silver from 
behind the tleevy clouds which the 
winds wero driving away. 

Then @ little red star, like a ruby 
glowworm, began to glimmer straight 
ahead, and Willic uttered deep words 
of thankfulness in his iunermost heart; 
and his little burden scemed to grow 
all the lighter and his own blond to 
gush all the warmer as be hurried on. 
At length he reached a dour, which a 
kind hand opened at his first knock, 
and the ruddy glow of a cheerful fire 
showed him for the first time, a3 he 
entered, the features of the little girl, 
whom he had thus rescued and brought 
safe to Redlp. No sooner had he 
laid her down, than he would have 
gone forth to guide the men whom the 
inouk,—for this too was an bospice,-— 
had summoned to go in search of the 
person whom Wilhe’s first breath had 
said to be yet missing; but this the 
good brother would by no means suf- 

fer, assuring him that they had a 
guide on whom they could mnch more 
safely rely, of which truth Willie 
was soon convinced by the deep ba; 
ing of a noble dog of the St. ‘a 
‘breed. 


‘When Willie awoke from the 
short but deep sleep which, spite of 
himself, had weighed down his eye- 
lids as soon as he had thrown himself 
into the great arm-chair which stood 
by the fre, he saw the little creature 
whom he had rescued from the snow, 
leaning her head upon the monk’s 

a and heard her sobbing as if her 
tiny heart would burst. Poor child ! 
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she had good cause to sob and cry. 
She sobbed because, when the stran; 
men had brought her father in, 
had felt the bitter cold, the chilling 
dampn of his face and hands; 
becanne that dear, dear voice wou! 
not answer her paasionate and loving 
appeals; but she was too young to 
know her full bereavement, neither 
could she futhom the meaning of the 
words she had heard them whisper: 

“Morto, Signor Padre!” 

She looked from the mouk to Willie, 
and from Willie t> the door, through 
which they had carried out that which 
she knew not to be a corpse ; and then 
she called in a frenazy of grief for her 
“caro carissimo Padre,” till her sobs 
and cries choked her utterance. She 
wept on silently, and at last fell into 
the stillness of heavy sleep. When 
morning came, no one in Redip could 

ive any clue to the history of the 

lead man. That he was av Itaban 
was evident from his dress and from 
the language of the little girl; that 
he was poor was no Jess evident from 
the little coin found upon his person. 
All they could gather from the child 
herself was that_he was her father, 
she his “piccola Benedetta,” and that 
they had come together from some 
place far, faraway. No one, therefore, 
interfered with Willie when he said 
that he would accept the charge that 
the Lord had thus faid upon him, and 
take the little foundling with him to 
his own home beyond the sea. 

So it came to pass that, three months 
after, the little dark-haired, durk-eyed 
inaid had dried her team, and was the 
merriest playmate that Willie’s cou- 
sins had ever fonnd, under his own 
father’s roof in smoky London. 

Until Benedetta was a woman fully 
grown, and she was go ot an carly 

, no one could have thonght lens 
than did Willie himvelf that the day 
would come, when he and the little, 
foundling should love one another 
with lovers’ love; hut the day did 


come for all that, and never, perhaps, 
was there deeper, truer love between 
any two. When matters canic to a 


erisig, and both knew the truth, and 
either had shown the heart's secret 
to other, there was no question of 
marriage settlement to delay their 
hay union. Bookbinding was a 
fair le, as things then went, and 
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Willie could earn enough to share & 
fuli meal at all times with his young 
wife. His former patron, Mr. Wymer 
by name, was among his most con- 
stant and liberal employers; but he 
‘was oiore to the young couple than 
even thia, he was a true friend and 
no unfrequent companion. I should 
have premised that Mr. Wymer was 
reckoned eccentric in the choice of 
his acynaintance by the stiffly respect- 
able section of hiv equals, So Wilhe’s 
kith and kin predicted some advanre- 
ment for him, wher they read in the 
newspapers the death of Mr. Wymer’s 
elder brother, a baronet and a ba- 
chelor. 

Pleasant were the sunny glades 
anduplandsof pweet Wymerton Place, 
pleasant the shadowy depths of its okt 
oak woods. The prickly brushwood 
and the tall wild fern swept about the 
old-finhioned and trunly-kept  gar- 
dens that surrounded the house, a» a 
boisterous wea sweeps round sume 
quiet green isle; nor is this compas 
rinon inupt to give a notion of the 
several proportions of the gardens amd 
of the wilder expanse beyoud them, 
The more immediate “Saphurtenaneess 
of the mansion,” as old Sir Jefic: 
himself woukl call them, covere 
many @ broad acre, and the distant 

st lund formed the hne of the 
horizon, turn which way you would. 
Upon the stone teruces of the garden. 
Wild ax it was, the forest was aot 
tenuntless: for stately deer ranged 
there undisturbed, countless hares and. 
rabbits gunbolled near them, the play- 
fu) squirrel» skipped from bough to 
bough amidst the old oak trees and 
leeches; many a lanky heron had 
hor fishing station in the reeds of the 
mere ; and the woodcoek and snipe m 
winter knew of many asoft and mossy 
spring in the coppices. 

The house itself was built in tho 
reign of Queeu Bess by young Henry 
Wymer, not indced with his own 
gold, he was but the younger son of 
a house not weulthy, though of geutle 
bleod ; but Master Hairy’s laughing 
eyes, clustering brown curls, burly 
i active figure, hia good seat on 

orsehack, of, perhups, indeed his 
thorough, hearty and frank good hu- 
mour, hed won him the smiles, the 
and loving little heart of Alice 
the only daughter of a cor- 

‘thy alderman of the ward of 








tain 
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Ch With her broad pieces, then, the memory of thove who can, no art 
iM = built Wymerton of description will avail to rocall any 

house, In the substantial and withal other than the identical picture w! 


fantastic style of his day. 

Ip course of time, the elder branches 
of the old stock of the Wymers, who 
affected in good sooth to treat Harry’s 
wealthy little Alice with becoming 
Joftiness jand _ condescenekc- shee 
topping branches, as it appens, 
Jost sap and withered ; and the new 
honours of the ancient house 
up from that stem which grew a little 
lower down; so that Harry’s house 
proved the ark of the Wymers, which 
even the deluge of the Civil Wars 

ld never wreck ; and Harry's des- 
eendants were the only Wymermknown 
after the Restoration. Little Alice, 
or rather her memory, outlived all the 
haughtineas of her supercilious con- 
nexions; and at Wymerton, in after 
years, many a laughing, sunny, fair- 

ired child had learned to lisp her 
name as it pointed to the ancient yet 
sweet and pleasant portrait that hung 
in the great hall. There was too, in 
the left wing of the house, faring the 
choicest garden nook, a ittle room 
wainseotted with carved ouk pancly 
and alternate strips of mirror, said to 
‘Venetian workmanship. This 

Tittle room still hore her name, and 

ill her intricate and curious cabinet 
stood undisturbed in its old corner; 
and very precious and sacred in the 
eyes of all the childish tribe were the 
gems and beubles that slept in its 
meny drawers, of which rare glimpses 
were vouchsafed to longing eyes at 
Chriatmastide, or on somo other day 
of high and festive import. And in 
the ens Alice had a lasting me- 
morial: they had been hor special 
care and anxious delight so long as 
she yet had health heart to guide 
her household. So little had her 

ful yet scvere good taste left to 

er successors to amend, that even in 
Clara’s time there was acarce a wal 

8, plantation, or even a garden bed o! 


much magnitude, which Alice, could 
ehe have revisit Wsmerton, would 
have failed to i 


recognize. 

Having said so much, I will leave 
2 OT gta Sy 

8 6 imagination of m: 

readsrs ; for altered oud altering as 
our old England is, fow perhaps can- 
not call to mind some such place as 
‘Wymerton ; and I well know that in 


is framed there. a 

Tt was, then, to such a place that 
Willis Jerningham was summoned 
by his old friond and patron zoon after 
his succession to the baronetcy and 
estates. Wymerton had long been 
untenanted save a few domestics 
whom Sir Richard, Jeffrey’s elder 
brother, had left years #g0 in pomses 
sion ; for this Richard had n & 
wanderer and voluntary exile almost 
since the day when his father had 
breathed his fast ; and an agent, upon 
whow the tenants had in all that 

time never learned to look with an 
feelings but those of aversion, had 
in his days administered the estate. 
But Jeffrey, although himself some- 
what eccentric in mind and manner, 
was a kindly hearted and generous 
man, and one who, considering his 
long celibacy, had what may be called 
strung domestic habits and feelings, 
He rejoiced to think that in the exer- 
cine of these he conld luok forward to 
spending, a quiet remainder of lifo in 
e old house, of which throughout 
youth and manhood he had ever pro- 
served the warmest and tenderest re- 
collections ; and accordingly the older 
tenants of the estate, those who had 
kept the recollection of Master Jeffrey 
still alive in some corner of ther 
hearts, were overjoyed to hear of his 
geturn among them ; whilst othora, 
from their accuunts and from the 
hopefulness of every such change of 
masters, entered partly into their 
joy; whilst all in concert exulted 
over the cool and ceremonious dis- 
missal with which the agont had 
at once met from the new baronet, 
Among the very first os well as the 
most Hopertant arrangements under- 
taken at his residence by Sir Jeffrey, 
was the ordering and enlarging of the 
Wi , into which, although it waa 
ly a room of noble proportions, 
he at once resolved to throw the ad- 
joining chamber. Indeed, without 
some such » he would have 
‘been sorely at a loss to house his own 
ii ie collect ; eh well pro- 
portioned as the old Iii was, it 
was tually well fllod ; and eo at 


an addition as Sir Jeffrey brought to 
ita stores must needs enforce an addi- 


tion to the storehouse. Moreover, 
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there was a great work to he done, in 
srawing up & complete and correct 
catalogue of the o1 il 7, for 
which undertaking no farther or 
materials were found, after diligent 
than an imperfect and muti- 
ted manuscript, the Hendivork ofa 
chaplain, some eighty years 
back or more. This decided Sir Jerirey. 
Ho had suspected beforehand that he 
sbould find himself in need of Willie 
Jerningham, and now he found that 
he could not do without him. Upon 
the very therefore of the dis- 
covery of the manuscript, he wrote 
offs acmmmons to Willie, ee shortly 
made ap) ce at Wymerton- 
lnoe. Sir Je atirey's note, however, had 
na hurried one, and Willie had 
not gathered from it the magnitude 
of the work he was to undertake or 
the length of time it must necessarily 
consume, His father had not been 
dead many montha, and Willie had 
sncoeedeil to hia business as a book- 
hinder ; he would be endangering his 
custom if he were himself to be so 
long absent from the workshop. But 
more than this, there was his darling 
Benedetta to whom a year’s wedded 
companionship hal but bound him 
more nearly and dearly: low were 
either ‘of them to pemdure 4 oe are 
80 long. this Willie duly 
faid before his patron, between whom 
and himeelf an almost unreserved 
confidence long since existed ; and so, 
after a day’s deliberation, it was dc- 
cided by Sir Jeffrey, that the book- 
biuding was to be given up, that 
Benedotta was to join her huaband at 
‘Wymerton, and tliat the pretty cottage 
in the forest, about a quarter of a milo 
from the house, was to be occupied hy 
the Jerninghams ; the head keeper, a 
creature of the obnoxious agent, hay- 
ing received, some time previously, 
notice to quit. From that time 
forward Jerningham was installed, 
in name, as librarian to the worthy 
baronet, but in deed, as a kind of 
factotum and universal reforee in 
all matters connected with the inter- 
nal arrangements of the old house. 
As for the little cottage in the forest, 
it eoon ie, under the care of 
ta, a neat approach to the 
perfection of a rustic dwelling-place. 
Easy, gentle, and happy, were the 
two short years which the spent herg 
with her husband, two years whoso 
sunshine served to lighten all the 
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gloom of Willic’s after-life, which 
gloom itself was but the prolonged 
Ung beer Wilkes hes Tn ee, 

‘oor Willie's heart was too 
affectionate to be soured 
hearts have heen by a loss ench as his ; 
and his little Clara found its love 
almost es deep and warm for her as it 
had been for the mother, at cost of 
whose life she drew her own. breath. 
Yet tho father’s smile, as he bent 
down to his daughter’s kiss, was like 
a gleam from behind a ‘sorrowful 
cloud ; and this the child, who at 
first was only gladdencd e bright~ 
ness, learned, with a child’s quick 
perception, to discern, apd, with the 
inquiring spirit of a child, longed to 
understand. Often would she ponder 
deeply over the cause of her father’s 
salness, and many a time was the 
question hanging upon her lips that 
was to mobe the soreness of his 
wound. 

It so fell out, upon one balmy even- 
ing in the suminer, that Wilham aud 
ss daughter had chmbed a wonded 
eminence which overlooked the for- 
est lake on one hand, whilst on the 
other, far beyond the ample bounda- 
ries of Wymerton, lay a richly culti- 
vated plain, watered by a broad and 
tranquil stream. They sat down upon 
the tufted grass, in a spot where two 
overarching trees in the foreground 
formed an adinirable landscape. There 
‘was upon the surface of the broad 
plain apread beneath them, and along 
the banksof the river, acalm,a beauty, 
and aatilliness, which seomed to hush 
the voices both of father and of child. 
‘The two sat there as in a trance, draw- 
ing in the aweet breath of the evening, 
which brought to them the fragrance 
of the newly-mown fields, and watch- 
ing the decline of the sun, arrayod in 
@ setting splendour such as an Eng- 
lish sky rarely can display. ; 

h, Father, dear,” the ringing 
voice of Clara at length burst in up- 
on the silence, “did you ever, now, 
ever sec such @ lovely sunset?” 

“Tt is beautiful, my child,” he an- 
swercid. But his daughter was not 50 
easily satisfied. 

‘dean om tell me Ae Father, 
”' she rejoined, “did you ever seo 
ong fo Deautifol Before? . 

‘ea, dearest, ve Been & BURA 
more beautiful, far more beautiful 
than even this.” 

“Was it here, then?” persisted the 
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child, “here at Wymerton, and was 
? Nee re, Clare, b it far, far 
mn away 
pet country, and a long, long 
ie ago.” 
Silently, but with an irresistible 
get, the teara came welling up into 
is dyes as he spoke the worda It 
did, in truth, seem to him « far off 
land of which he thought; the dis- 
tance multiplied, as it were, by the 
many years through which the remin- 
igcence had glanced back, years which 
themselves lay beyond the desolate 
tract between the present and the 
it. Tt seemed, as he mused ou, to 
Be a distance immeasurable, aluiost 
infinite; fur his reminiscence lay far 
beyond the grave of Benedcttu, in 
the days when even she had no ex- 
ietence, at least for him. His thoughts 
had lighted upon one gorgoous evening 
when, from amountain side, he beheld, 
for the first time, the plains of Lom- 
pardy flooded with purpie and gold. 
Lombardy andthe Alps, medettaand 
hergrave—it were hard indeed tosay in 
what order the thoughts of these were 
linked together, to say this thought 
‘was first, and this asa second brought 
in this third. But I wot it was not 
for the sun and sky of Italy, nor tor 
the golden days of travel, uur yet for 
the Grave warm heart of youth, that 
Willie’s tears fell fast; but the true 
soul cluug in grief to the green sod of 


the little grave that was close at hand, 
beyond 1) clump of trees yonder, 
down inthe churchyard at Wymerton. 


As she saw her father’s tears fail, 
Clare too began to weep bitterly; a 
hay circumstance, which served tu 
reall him to himself; and in the en- 
deavour to console his daughter he 
found, unwittingly, consolation for his 
own bitterness. Butthe circumstance, 
moreover, proved a happy one in anu- 
ther und more lasting respect. It 
soomed as if from that day forward 
the sealed fountain of the father’s 
sorrow was opeted to his child; and 
there sprung up between them a con- 
fidence and a sympath such as nei- 
ther had ever wn before. And 
since his inner heart was no longer 
foes up from Clare, we may be aus 

‘+ many ings were free to her 
from henceforth thet were not so 
before. They talked together often of 
his days; and, one by one, the 


Tittle a i 
would drew forth from the storebowse 
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of his memory the tales and adven- 
tures of his youth, a charmed time to 
every man, and of all men to himabove 
others, who during it has been a dis- 
tant wanderer. There was, indeed, 
one passage of his life which, with 
ite surrounding circumstances, Willie 
‘was careful to avoid, and Clara was no 
leas careful to keep herself from tread- 
ing, by some inadvertent question, 
upon ground which she could sur- 
mise wus painful to her father. Yet 
even this reserve and sileuce were in 
time done away, and sooner then ho 
could have thought it possible. It 
would, indeed, have been a marvel 
if he could bave talked much of the 
past with one whom he loved dearly, 
and not have made mention sooner or 
later of one whoin he had loved, and 
still did love, more dearly than even 
her. And 8 at last he would tell to 
the anxious and almost breathlexs 
child at his knee, the eventful story of 
the mountain pass, of the snow-storm, 
and of the little dark-haired inaiden, 
whom God by his arm had reseuod 
from that awful death. Then would. 
he speak to her of Benedctta as she 
w from girlhond to ripe woman- 
ood under his own father’s roof; and 
then would he tell of his own love for 
her, which grew and deepened with 
her growth, and say how sabe became 
his own ; and how, later, they hail 
lived aud loved a little time together; 
and how, at the last, he had Jost ber, 
but yet hoped to meet hor once aguin. 
All thi» Clara loved to hear time after 
time, and he nt length loved as well 
to repeat. It aeemed to him as if he 
were building up for his dear Benedetta, 
a monument almost worthy of heruclf, 
afuir monument grounded inthe heart 
of their child, which shoutd endure 
in uty and in freshness when he 
ton alept with his lost one under the 
juiet Breen sod of the churchyard. 
Tua when the child burst into tears, 
as she would do, at the closing of the 
beautiful but sad tale, and fling her 
suft arms round his neck, and oxk if 
he traly loved her although her dar- 
ling mother was away, he would clasp 
her to his breaa ard bow his head in 
resignation, an less the name of 
Him who, though he hed “taken 


away,” had yet “given” a ve - 
cious efter, te whick day by Pie 
had Jearned to prize more dearly. 


‘These things were not withont their 
effect in moulding and shaping the 
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Ing sowoaly 8 companion besides her 
‘ing a 8 companion les her 
father, if we except Sir Jeffrey, whom- 
also she loved dearly in return for his 
‘kindness and indulgence towards 
; living, as it has been seen, much 
6 remembrance of the past, and 
hades the shadow of & gtiof deep 
101 tle, she grew up t! tc 
fol obectvant ‘andscnsitives but there 
‘was aleo in her temperamenta warmth 
and liveliness of imagination, an ar- 
dour of thought and sentiment, the 
inheritance of her mother’s svuthern 
blvod, which combined to give her en- 
ergy and boldness, and which stood 
out in admirable though sometimes in 
almust aturtling relief from her genc- 
rally even and tranquil cast of vhe- 
racter. 


As time went on these latter quali- 
ties took a greater development ; and 
though Wille did his best, yet the 
kind ofeducation Clara received, want- 
ing in the inestimable advantage of fe- 
male guidance and the gentle influence 
of a mother’s control and example, al- 
Jowed then to shvot up into a growth 
almost unhealthy. Her mind was not 
what may be fairly called barren of 
solid acquirements ; she had digested 
too much of the contents of the old 
library for that ; but though she had 
never read the trash with which the 
diseased palates of some young minds 
are surfeited, still her studies had been 
inrogules,anduttimexwildandatrange, 
Books of travel and udventure by lant 
and sca, - faithful transcripts for the 
most part of the eventiul days in 
which old Harry Wymeraud bis Alice, 
and their immediate auccessors, 
pisyed their part upon the stage of 
jife, those were amonynt the eurliest, 
as they were the most constant cam- 
panions of her reading hours, Aud 
who ia thero, if I may dare ask it of 
my reader, whe has not felt a stra; 
mysterious stirring of the heart as he 
has pored over volumes such aa these ¢ 
Where is the page of history which 
has an interest, more thrilling than 
that which speaks of those great days? 
For they were when there was 
an awakening in the thoughts of man. 
The bands were then but recently burt, 
asunder which had bound the faith of 
Christendom to the footstool of the 
Roman Pontiff. Great-b adven- 
turera alzo went north and south, and 
east and west; and the old world 
heard rumours that other worlds lay 
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unexplored beyond the girdle of the 


ovean on every aide. 
a brother feelmg were betweon these 
and the adventurers on the great 
seas of reason and of faith, The old 
chivalrous aspect of Europe still co- 
vered the times; yet it had begun to 
sit on them very loosely, worn as 
@ mask rather than a vizor. There 
was much true grandeur, and withal, 
porbaps, too much magniloquence ; 
en this seems rt now ex- 
cusable, an ie pomp of guage is 
not condemned as excessive for events 
which loom so large through the dis- 
tance of three centuries. 

But to return to Clara, Her mind 
was thus imbued deeply with a 
spirit of romance; free, however, from. 
the twaddle which so often usw 
thet name, still she was, it muat 
confessed, too much of a dreamer, 
Her longing for distant travel soon 
became intense; and, as it may be 
supposed, the land to which her qnick 
desires and imaginings were ever turn- 
ing wax that land of Italy, of which 
the recollection glowed yet so warm. 
and bright in her father’s bosom. Its 
histor came her study, and its as- 

ot the subject of her endless dream- 

in To her. of course, the decrepi- 
tude of that mysterious land was a 
thingunknown; she saw it through the 
prisin of her own fancy, aa her father 
through that of hie memory, and 
there was onetitle which it yet eeemed 
to retain, and in which she gloried, 
according to her interpretation of it? 
Italy she heard of as the Land of Song. 
Aasuch, she felt she had a double right 
to hail it as ber motheriand, for the 
pt of song wua truty her own. She 

ad an exquisite ear for harmony. 
From earliest childhood the natural 
music of the birds, the winds, the wa- 
ters, and of all the quire of and 
field, had charins for her deeper than 
she could express. When, in time, 
the science of the coucord of sweet 
sounds began to reveal itself to her 
astonished and delighted mind and 
sense, she found with joy within 
herself a wondrous power of trans- 
lating it; an organ clear, deep, flex- 
ible and fur-reaching—there was not 
a thruah at Wymerton who was a 
sweeter singer than Willie's daugh- 
ter. It was from Sir Jetirey himself 
that she acquired her knowledge of 
what may be strictly called music, in 
which be was no mean proficient; 








Mu 
and the fact that he had derived his 


and genius required some such cramp- 
ing and fettara 


and 
ime years came and went peacefully 
for the more part, and uneventfully, 
until Clara’s eighteenth birth-day. 
Not many weeks after it her father 
‘was attacked by a severe complaint, 
and soon felt that the time was come 
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when he also must die. Beyond 
door of the sick chambet I will not 
He lingered about a month and 
Sica, leaving his daughter to the care 
ofa female relative; whilst as 
provision for her ‘maintenance, his 
own savings had been considerable, 
and to these the unfailing friendship 
and generosity of his patron added a 
sum sufficient to place Clare beyond 
the reach of want, or even of anxiety. 


CHAPTER IIf, 


COUSIN MARTHA—VOCATION—A SERENADE. 


Miss Marra Hopson owned und in- 
habited a neat little cottage at Camden 
Town. Short, stout and hazle-cyed, 
she had long since replaced by a well- 
executed “front” the wavy brown ring- 
leta that had once adorned her good- 
humoured countenance. Her face was 
calm as a pond, with something of a 
pond’s dulness ; on it her temper was 
reflected with exactitude. The storm 
of jon never had swept across it; 
at the very utmost a breeze of senti- 
ment had now and then raised a rip- 
ple on the surface. In virtue of her 
suburban residence she was wont te 
consider herself gifted with the supe- 
rior knowledge of men and manners 
common to the dwellers in vast and 
populous cities. In virtue of her oc- 
gio nal salts to her cousin Willie at 
er hOtly she was wont, among ci- 
tisens, to claim a knowledye of ruatic 
matters far ing the ken of 
to say, cockneys 
and country-folk alike would smile at 
either pretension; and would have 
Isnghed outright, but forthe thorough 
-nature and kindly wannth of 
of the self-deceived Martha. 
As children, cousin Willie had called 
her bis little wift ; but she soon for- 
gave him his devotion to Benedetta, 
whom she too loved and admi 
after her fashion, during life; an 
whose death she sincerely mourned. 
She was at Willie’s bedside at his 
last hour, and as she promised, at 
his rorurst, to care for Clara when 
he should gone, the promise was 
made with a fervour and depth of 
feeling whichseemed ‘beyond her usual 
BP 
‘The ise thus made was 
with wenuine fra th; she Hae ae kept 
a benefit dpon her own heart by mak- 


ing it, its best affections were hence- 
forth concentrated and intensified ; 
her judgment, however, fell soon, a 
it was to be expected, under the com- 
plete domination of the aspiring, en- 
ergetic and determined will of her 
adopted child. Clara found in Cousin 

tha, not a guide, but an affection- 
ate and submissive follower. It waa, 
perhaps, a misfortume for auch aos 

ne. 





Some months were d in quiet. 
hy Olara at Camden Town ; her time 
beguiled by music and books, the fever 
of her imagination cooled by grief and 
the fresh remembrance of her st 
loss. After that time the spirit of the 
young enthusiastic dreamer again be- 
gan to ferment, and at length occurred 
un event, which in giving increased 
ardour tw her imagination, gave a di- 
rection and an irresistible impulse to 
her desires. Sir Jeffrey Wyner, who 
in his seldom visits to Lon lon, never 
forgot his little favourite, as he still 

Clara, bethought himself by 
chance upon one occasion, of the 
pleasure, which as a practised muai- 
cian, she could hardly fail to Teap 
from an evening spent at the Queen's 
Theatre, and accordin, gly Clara found 
herself that same night, for the first 
time in life, within the walle of an 
opera house, 

The spaciousness of the house it~ 
self, the dazzling brilliancy of ita 
ighte, the crowd, and the splendour 
of their dress, were rapidly and with 
pleasure noticed by Clara, but failed 
to seize upon her attention at first. 
Sir Jeffrey, who watched her counte- 
nanoe with the keen shrewdness of 
an 
almost di her self-pos- 
session. At a few glan-ce she asemed 


toge 
library at Wymerton. Sir Jeffrey was 
Pp 3 he_ thought her strangely 
altered, and doubted whether to 
pronounce Clara insensible to any 
or superior to i emotion. 
By-and-by he wos enabled to form 
@ more correct judgment. With 
the first notes tho overture her 
whole aspect was changed, she be- 
came the very breathing image of 
meditative inquiry; with neck and 
head inclined forward, brow almost 
lowering, lips comp: she seemed 
to be seeking in the phrases of the 
introduction the plot, the conduct, 
_ catastrophe of the Set As it 
cl loaed, her, inquiry secm ina mea- 
sure satisfied; tho muscles of the 
neck relaxed, the brow wus smoothed, 
the lips parted tv allow of freer 
respiration; in short, attitude and 
expreasion regained much of their 
wonted composure when the curtuin 
drew up. Sir Jeffrey hud secu enough 
that time to convince him that 
‘was no more impaasible thau 
he had ever known her; but through- 
out the evening he atill found him- 
eclf perplexed, and his powers of ac- 


curate observation ps baffied. At 
times every fibro of Clara's frame 
seomed to be under the spell of har- 


mony, sho leaned back in the box, 
more than half closed her eyes, and 
seemed by her breathing fo count 
time, and follow the accentuation of 
the music; but at others, the music 
seemed to be forgotten or unheeded, 
and her glance went to and fro, in 
quick alternation from the stage to 
ie body of the house, which now 
for the st tune seemed ty claim a 
place in her thoughts. Even at the 
most, critical point of the drama, 
which, it should be said, was one of 
more than mere musical interest, her 
companion remarkod, that whilst the 
oldeat opera-goers in the house were 
intent upon the action of the play, 
per and evidently her mind wid i" 
was ot upon the scene, 

upon the mass of eager, breathless 
spectators ; mer did it tara again upon 
actors until the prima donna was 
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leaving the stege, when Clara shot 
& keen and anxious towards 
ah that it could 
In 
the intervals between the acts she 
said little, and when she answered 
any question it was with apparent ef- 
fort to recall her attention. Now, Sir 
Jeffrey was not one of those observera, 
who when they espy & movement. 
amongst the wheels and clock-work 
of another person’s mind, must needa, 
like a curious baby, begin to pull the 
thing about, and put fingera in to find 
out the secret of the stir within ; so 
he left his young friend pretty much 
to her own thoughts, and during the 
ride home was careful not to put the 
triviel but, as he felt it would be, 
embarrassing question, “Well, Clara, 
how did you like it?” 
busy enough, in truth, were 
her thoughts, not only during the long. 
ride home, but during the whole of 
that night, memorable in her history. 
She had found a name for her vane 
aspirations of wmany years; her inde- 
finite longings began thenccforward 
to shape themselves into definite de- 
sires; she began tu understand the 
word vocation; she hud found a sphere 
of action in which to exercise her two- 
fold gifts of energy and harmony. 
When morning dawned upon_ her 
sleepless eyes, Clara was, in will and 
determination, thenceforward an ar- 
tint actress and musician. 
reamer though she was, there was 
no deception in the estimate she had 
formed of her own powers; sho had, 
aa it is known alrendy, the soul and 
ie organ of a singer, sweet an 
powerful; and the other gift, more 
subtle but less noble, the power of 
riveting the minds of others by ges- 
ture, tone and look, the art of 
swayiug passions by their mimicry, 
wonne tess truly in her an she had 
rightly guessed upon the very 
occasion when she had seen that art 
in practice, that power in exercise. 
There wasthisdifference, too, between 
her and a dreamer of the vulgar 
stamp, she could perceive at once 
and seize upon the imeans which 
should work out her end; ahe could 
not only think of doing, but could do. 
ly conscious of her own genius, 
she w tight woll that it must 
needs be fettered for a time, and 
stoop to learn the mechanism of an 
art, in order one day with safety aud 
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assurance to overmaster all its mere 
oonventionaliem, and to break withim- 
punity the chains to which it had con- 
sented for awhile. Clara forthwith 
betook herself to serious study. But 
her resolvo once fully formed, brought 
back with itself into her mind ar old 
Jong-cherished idea, now bevome prac- 
tioal, antl cousistent with her whole 
design: whe would visit Italy, und 
in the nursing land of arts train her- 
self to be an artiat. 

Qh, how the pitiable and the lw 
crous, confused und yet distinguinh- 
able, were huddled up together on 
the countenance of cousin Martha, 
like the ill-biending streaks of colour 
‘upon a painter's palette, as he throws 
aside his brushes for the day, when 
Clara first announced to her that 
within three weeks they two must he 
at Milan; not only thes, but alse with 
what purpose and to what end she 
had determiucd upon surh a journey. 
Poor Martha, she felt aa one may 
suppore & mandrake good-tempercd 
and somewhat humorous to feel 
when plucked up suddenly by the 
roots, neither groaning nor laughing, 
but with a disposition beth to laush 
and to grou. She felt indeed as 
completely, as radically plucked up 
from the genial seil of Camden Town, 
as if she were already under the 
marble glare of the Cuthedral walls, 
or in the previnets of Ga Scala’s house 
of soug; for she knew Clara's deter- 
mination far tov well to duwht of its 
finality, and tu question her cousin's 
will would have seemed to her more 
strange, if possible, than even this 
sudden, unlooked-for eradication. 
When, however, the idea had lost, as 
in few dayn it of course did, the first 
dlush of startling novelty, comin 
Martha adopted it with suificient cur- 
diality, not being munindfal of the 
strong additional clainis she was like- 
ly to acquire hy such 2 journey to he 
considered a proficient in knowledge 
of the world; for no etar of that no- 
ciul conatellation_at Camden Town 
in which Miss Hobson shone, had 
ever Leen known to stray ao widel; 
from its orbit ax the contewplated 
term of her wauderings. 

The task of persuading Sir Jeffrey 
to consent to this journey, would 
have proved far more difficult than 
Clara found it, had not the old ba- 
ronet versed in the stud 
of temperament and character. He 
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did not conceal from his young 
friend the serious objections whic 
he could not fail to entertain to 
her design. But having once heard 
her_ mode of combating them, he 
readily perceived that if the fight 
was not to be @ fontrance, hia old ex- 
perienve and_sayacity could, be no 
Inatch in friendly jonst. for” the 
youthful enthusiasm aud glowing en- 
ergy of Clara. ‘To break with her, 
was to lose all hope of future influ. 
ence over her eareer; and he loved 
her too well to bear with the notion 
of bringing matters to such & pass: 
an, having cally said his say, he be- 
thought him of one Inst and silent 
appeal to make to her affections aud 
old associations: be made ber agree 
to spenda month with him at Wy- 
merton Place before her departure 
from Englund. What were his pre- 
cise expectations when he did so, he 
could hardly define with accuracy 
eveu to his own mind; but one thing 
he had determined upon, that if the 
place should xeem ta put forth its re- 
cent and yet old metoriesand grapple 
with and clmg about her heart, he 
would cantrive in aome wiy or other 
to make the hond between it and her 
permanent; lie would fill her heart. 
and mind with an image of heme 
sveh as should banish her distant 
aspirations, if it might be, once and 
for all. 

But Sir Jeffrey knew not, or did not 
consider. that Wymerton was that 
one spot in alt England whieh, in 
Clara’s he lay aiearest to Italy: 
that in treading ifs verdant glades her 
foot secined almost then to press that 
glorified soil. With the more vivid 

age Of her lost father, which her 
familiar haunts could not fuil to 
recall into her mind, came back with 
inore distinctness, and with a freshen- 
ing fascination. the remembrance uf 
those glowing descriptions which had 
charmed the summer walks they had 
taken side by side, and the Iong, kind- 
ly evenings spent in winter by the 
hearthstone. it more than this, the 
Foryeraveslab, whereun tho names of 
Willie and his Benedetta were graven 
together, and the green mound beneath 
which her Italiau mother and her Eng- 
lish sire lay again united, seemed to 
give, in her excited imagination, a 
pious sanction to her cherished 
scheme. Daughter of England aud of 
Italy, she would share Ler love be- 
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tween them both: the one should fos- 
ter and develop the geni which 
should in time adorn and i 

the other. As the last weck of her 
stay drew on her old friend saw clear- 
ly that his appeal had been made in 
vain, and three days after the pro- 
mised month had expired, Clara wan 
at Ostend, with cousin Martha, on 
their way to Milan. 

The Rhine, which certain of the 
brainless of late have dared to atinma- 
tize ax“ hacknied,” an epithet the no- 
ble stream imay share in company 
with the genius of Shakespeare, the 
Rhine reemed to Clara, as in truth it 
is, and ever will be, the most noble 
pathway tu the most sublime of porti- 
eves, the Alps, which guard the en- 
trance to the Saturnian land. At 
Coblentz, a spot whieh may claim, in 
its own right, a lusting place in the 
memory of any passer-by, she was 
witness of a scene which produced a 
powerful effect upon her mind. For 
the whole of two orthrer days which 
ghe was spending there she heard a 
certain name, unknown to her, buzzed 
about from mouth to mouth. where- 
ever a knot of persona were gathered 
in conversation. Ou the evening 
which preceded Ler intended depart- 
ure abe observed ap unusual crowed as- 
sembled at the landing place, hy the 
bridge of boats, and us the packet 
from Mayence Peddler up rapidly 
and swang round, with head against 
the stream, the name which he liad 
heard whispered about betore burst 
from a hundred lips, and was greeted 
with a deafening cheer. By-and-hy 
the crowd xeemed ta apen a pawaage 
for some individual, of w she did 
not succeed in catebing wight ; but 
who entered the srteway of the betel 
in which she and bereumpanion were 
residing. The crowd gave him one 
more cheer as he disnppeared under 
the archway, and then dispersed. 
‘This demonstration of pupulartecting, 

ite new to Clara, and no leas #0, 

lespite her “ saver vieve,” to her cou- 
sip, furnished them with ample room 
for conjecture, nnd abundaut matter 
for conversation, during their evening 
Tuinble by the banks of the river. On 
their return to the inn, they learned 
from the gratified host that the indi- 
vidal i: anes: —— had bers thus 
RTOS be crowd, and whose pre- 
sonce rut fig his roof that day con 
ferred upon the Hotel dea Trois 
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Suisses such enviable distinction, was 
musician celebrated for his powers 
of composition. Clara’s enthusiasm 
war fired at this intelligence, which 
scomed to ratify by all the voices of 
the erowd sho had seen that day the 
estimate she had formed of her pro- 
posed career. 

Her evening walk had heen a long 
one, and Koon after reaching her room, 
she half-opened the tall folding win- 
dow tu admit the summer breeze and 
the rushing rippling sound of the 
water, and then lay down upon a n0fs 
whore fanned by the enc and hushed 
ly the other, she fell into a xleep full 
of dreams, almost a» full of them: as 
her waking hours of fancy. The 
images that haunted her were vague 
and fantastic, horrowed chiefly from 
the actnal and striking occurrence of 
the afternoon, She saw men, women, 
and cluldren dressed iu unwonted. 
garh, assauble one by one, and gather 
untu knots aud gruups whirh swelled, 
and grew, and jouued toyether, and 
interiningled, uutil at length a dense 
and fluctuating crowd stood gathered 
Defore ler: the confused himmuming 
of their many vuires subsided 11 
degrees ; there was a momentary still- 
ness, wl then a iighty chorus was 
chanted by them all at once. The 
volumes of sound roiled mitjesticatly: 
away, and then the clear trebles of. 
the women und children alone were 
heard ; and again the dense mass 
scemed to break upinto distinct bodies, 
which formed in regular and solemn 

procession, marching past and tramp- 

ing the ground in measure to the 
cadences of the chorus, wl again 
pealed forth from every breast. The 
strange and semi-conscious feeling 
with which dreau sometimes vanish, 
when we begin to realize the mockery, 
when we know it for such, and yet 
knowing are still influenced by the 
deception, now tole over Clara’s mind, 
she knew herself to be dreaming, yet 
felt herelf awaking. Still « flood of 
musie was pouring 1) upon her senses, 
She stood up, and yet was it scarce 
wittingly ; she listened, and the strain 
grew familiar ; she walked or rather 

red to the window, the chorus 
crashing in her ear ; there was a 
pause, she knew it well, it was one of 
which the stilinews was broken in the 
composition by a thrilling solo, and 
without the power te control herself, 
she stepped out on the balcony, and 
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with a clear ape impassioned and Rudesheim, suffer the eye and the 
voice took up the strain. ler notes, mind to sink by gentle degrees from 


loud, liquid, and mellow, rang out into 
the etarkt might ; her spiritaxt that of a 
Pythouess, seomed wrapped in her 
melodious song; she knew not of the 
crowd that stood breathless and wou- 
dering beneath. On she sang, wazing 
af the giant form of the rock of 
Ehrenbreitstein, watching the Imes 
of silver which the risivy moun was 
gently drawing alone th sles ef its 

Ations, wutil the solu was conehided 
and then grout was the amaze of ¢ 
and car, ax Ale heard the sound af a 
hundred instruments, the bre 
Tnmndred voices duty peal 
chorax, and looked dowu npon the 
crowd whieh Showed uieartbly by the 
mingled aud discordant Pelt « 
moon and of the many Haze 
Té was not tht the chorns ended, 
a lord universrl burst at aceha. 
tion fully ronteed her bewrdtercd 
tien, that rhe turned siuldends 
treat into the privacy of ley own 
apartment, fu timmng she perce ved 
a figure, Which she andseqarnt- 
ly recognined us fhat of tue sit 
whom the shouts of the crowd 1d 

eeted upon his landing that an, 

fe was standing in alediony sina 
and alinost contisnons te ber own, aid 
he bowed with profomud respect tel 
agehe hastily withdrew. Jetting the 
curtain of her wate toll, 

On hoard fhe steamer nest dey. suo 
atter they had passed the mnnlry 
races of Stolzenfely, thas person ap. 
proached her, and ¢ : 
interrupting berer 
begred to thank herder the an spect 
ed tucident of the previous might. with 
the sssnrance that borh be and 14 
good folks of Coblentz back considarcd 
her sole as the gem of the al 
garland urered to hin by Ue 
ade. To say truly, Clara w: 
what disconvertedL at this ac 
her ahnust involuntary exploit : but, 
us the stranger had the good ta-te tu 
intrude no further for the time upon 
her thoughts, she soon forgot hea eww 
harrassment in the enthusiasm rreatedt 
by the woudrou» panorania flitting Ly 
her_on both rides. 

No one who knows the Rhine exw 
Sail to Le struck with the contrut its 
foutiues suddenly present above the 
little town of Bingen. The wooded 
hille and sloping vineyards, which 
stretch downwards upon jizheim 































































the keen excitement of the steep crags 
which nphold on either side the le- 
gendary tombstones of old Rhenish 
chivalry, into the valm and still repose 
of the broad plains and flat verdant 
islands which form the approsch to 
Mayence. It is between the Binger- 
Joch and Mayeuce. on x gentle balmy 
sunmer evening, that conversation 
should begin anong fellow-tourists. 
If the iniud be not exhausted, the 
nagination has been well roused by 
the day's enjomnent, and the tumult 
of awakencd thoughts, subsiding tu- 
der the influence of the change in 
. of the soothing charm of a 
ht, and of the promised 
a nicht whose first clear 






star begin» to twinkle out ot the deep 
vunlted sky, 


the time is favourable 
it their new well-mur- 
staled but still warn and y ivid array. 
Tins was the time chosen by the 

Maentre tor renewing u conversation 
with Chita, and there was something 
iv his kind but respectful manner 
which, apart from there predisposing 
ciremustan «tiew her on to enter 
treely hte They could nut fail of 
course to hesin with recnery, the topie 
of theday ; but as agcneral iipression 
of the yanious ime the Leautiful filled 
both tle ir minds. iieapective of the 
evts am detial wluch had produced 
aid as they both were musicians, 
not painters they t P suri 
amd Ve 
sion of thea which familiar to 
both. Henee it came, that they found 
themselves at lant to be weighing the 
nents of poetiy and mupic, or rather 
of the poet and the musician as inter- 
preters of what in beautiful, varied, 
harmonious, and iru 

“The poet speaks truth,” said Clara, 
“robo it with beauty; the mnsician 
--the reprporer I menn, of course - at 
best can but weave an outer garment. 
of beauty, w superfluous theugh bril- 
Jiant garment for the daughter of the 
poet's brain.” 

“The musician,” quoth the Maestro, 
5) 6 the same truth us the poet, 
and robes it more beautifully, hecause 
more delicately, with a tissue more 
gorgeoux or more siraple it loveliness, 
ak the case may be, but always finer.” 

“Though less transparent, and 
therefore less useful.” 

“For shame! Mademoiselle; would 
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you robe truth with transparency, that 


the truth-hating, unbelieving eyo of 
the vulgar mi bt gaze on her eat 
ties at will? Well, we will not quarrel 


ehout that until, at all events, you 
have confessed that trath is uo more 
the daughter of the ports bniin than 
of the musician's, of better still, that 
though she be the danghter of ucithes, 
she dwells as wilbngly in the one as. 
in the other." 

“Det that pass, then,” said Chora; 
“but Dresurn te my question of use- 
fulness. When the poet speaks truth, 
the maltilude are Giught forthwith, 
and hail the truth for truths sake 
mare thin for the i 

“ Maulemoiselle 


















“Ne mid the critics; we will, 
if you plewe, give them their Gun, 
but C apeak new of the nurltited 
which, Cvea in the most degenerate 
days, Cherish. adinire, appreciate the 
rudest senes of their ancestral poets, 
not fur thy expressions sake, wh 
they eoudeain ats fra barots, but t 
genes of trath, rene! 
ated expression, ) 
cael erowdl sue lias the serenateters best 
night—know nothing of the tuth of 
the 



























> but the breathing sub evon ber 
emtitenaice is vended tor hear. thes 
shout for the berate of the cjetliny, 
not of Che pa, eu clothed. thes eteep 
aut of Chev listh sais te hea y 
have heard aa, lads eriat + 
their holes at ‘the uetes of 














“Dane net sie man te dispute that 
roint, at all events. dhamgh Loui 
ne tempted to iebolt ney ar 
oll others, tf it were but ter th 





rather 


of the Ivards « hictet will draw tonth 
1 cre 


sometitues pot by 
stniled, “But you wander tr 
true pout, Mademoix il, or rather 
you view matters fam a point very 
different from nite. Phere is a rabble 
which gapes npon the work of the 
port and xhours upphunse, amt the 
ty juat euch authee which atfeets to 
worship the work of the visiciut, 
and this ia not a thing cont 
music or to_poetry, but the 
ble apon rabble in this world which 
will kos the hem of a saint's garment, 
and yet love the saint of bik sanctity 
never a whit.” 
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“ From what point, then, may I 
do you view the question 
“Why, let the rabble be many or 
few iu comparison, I do not ‘take them 
into account in deciding between poet 
and inusician. Both apoak truth,— we 
exclude the lians on both wides,— more, 
perhaps, understand it, ax epoken hy 
the port; but the few who under- 
stand the musician's truth are of the 
er order af intelligences; aud, I 
think, sometinies, that thee are ex. 
alted tiuths fit only for these higher 
ch Losey drut mext 
ak yet wore stan 
nin the wasicul tongue— 
truths which the miusicul voiee alone 
h commuunicate, and the musical 
lone Leceive,” 

“LD have strange notious at times 
concerning that which the ali philo- 
sepher callert: ‘the music of the 
spheres’ Some ny le spoke an alle- 
ol Latever_hetioyed that.” 
Thereupon both were lor a while 
piler At last the Maestro, turning. 
abruptly te Chora, said ~ 

Pardon mez hit you must, Tan 
be a aitsent, Lean” -- = 
An artst,’ she answered; ‘y 
or rather Tan on my way tu Ltaly 
Teeemiy one. 

“Ts not, then, your estimate of the 
Poets suprenatey  trearomtble ; or 
wenkl you be poet as well ad maui 


nud Phe? Nay, sis much ay 
y ascribe ot power to the will, 
5 Maly persons, nimst feel how 
Kittle the werd ‘wand can have to 
ray iu this matter, Of conse F wold 
poet, wu, atten a sctise, Lan one, 
Tw Teast. t it rotmetintiess bat 
afar as the poet's expression woes, } 
mm teagne tied. 
Mademorelle will pardon my in- 
ereduht have heal her speak 
even, * 
iva, repeated Chita; 
ve povtry ott ef the 
question, T wii tell you why [will 
be a nui The poet, to speuk 
stricth, needs no interpreter now-1- 
days but the printer: as we read, the 
voice of ote own beatt becomes the 
pust 8 voice, aud sings his songs for 
him withia ourselves. It is not xo 
with the composer; his writings are 
but hicroglyphies,’ without living 
meaning, even for the hierophant, 
until ho take up his chaunt, aud 
without the ghust, withont the very 
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corpae of ing for the uninitiated. 
Now, being gi not only with 
telligence the musician’s mean- 


ing, but with an organ to express it, 
to unfold it before othera, 2 power to 
make them s! in my intelligence, 
I will exercise that power, will follow 
my. vocation—in a word, will be an 


et 

“Oh!” said the Maestro, “I feel 
indeed the truth of what you say 5 
you artiste are our necessary mouth- 


Bumser’s Egypt. 
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piece; but such artists ea you are 
something far above mouthpieces ; for 
you are they who make us composers 
‘understand ourselves.” 

“Well,” interrupted Cousiv Martha, 
“you are both past my wndorstand- 
ing; but here ia Mayence and the 
watermills, and the Austrian sentries 
looking for all the world like millers 
to correspond ; sn Clara, dear, we had 
better see to our shawls and baskets.” 


RUNSEN’S TGEYPT. 


By THE KEN. 


THERE ave two ways in which the 
volume of his “Egypt's Place in Uni- 
vereal History,” which Baron Bunsen 
has recently introduced to the Enghsh 
public, might he dealt with by a re- 
viewer who posren-ed little or 10 
revivus knowledge of the results of 
jan discovery. He might give 
a popular abstract of his author's 
statements, the general correctness af 
which he might assume, though he 
might probably venture to 11¢stion 
some inferences from them which he 
might perceive that they did not war- 
rant. Or he miyht bring prominently 
before his readers the incon~imtency 
‘between the conclusion» at which Lis 
author hay arrised and the statements 
contained in the Bible; and without 
troubling himself to inyuire whether 
the facts said to be proved hy the 
ian monumentsare really proved 
them, or whether the conclusions 
of the author are legitimately deduced 
from these facts, he might urgue that, 
inasmuch aa the statements of Holy 
Scripture must needs be true, any 
monumental evidence opposed tothem 
‘must needa be false. 

These two modes of proceeding ure 
easy enough ; but they would, loth 
of them, unfair to the public; 
which, in the case of a work of such 
importance an this, has a right to 
expect that any one who undertakes 
to criticise it shall, before passing 
judgment upon it, make Lisneelt 
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thoroughly acquainted with its state 
nents and arguinents. 

We mav add that thene twe modes 
of proceciing would be about equally 
agreeable tu the author, Of course 
he would be gratified by laving bis 
opinions adopted by his review er ; but 
he would be, we really belies e¢, almost, 
equally gratified by having his posi- 
tions assailed - exclusively, or even 
principally — by urements which he 
coulil represent as founded on fed/io- 
fry ; tor he seems to us to take ne 
little pleasure in considering limself 
the special object of the hatred of 
“priesteraft.” 

That he shondd he this ix not at all 
to he wondered at, Some of his posi- 
tions are of such a natnre ay cannot 
fail to give a great whock to what he 
is pleased to call “priesteraft,” but 
whatothorswouldcall “Christiunity.” 
He believes that mn han existed on 
this earth since the year 26,000 B.c., 
or thereabouts. He Wehever that 
about 10,000 B.c, there was 2 deluge 
in Ceutral Axia; but that the Exyp 
tians, the Uhincse, and some other 
ancient people, ‘ing previously mi- 
grated, survived this catastrophe, 
whieh of course he cannot consider to 
have been # punishment for nin. The 

of of thexe positions are reserved 

for the next volume ; but we are given 

to understand that they are chiefly 
derived froin chservations reapecting 
the stratification of Innguuges, which 
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he considers to be analogutn to that 
of rocks, Baron ‘Places him- 
self in the same position with reapect 
to glottology which Sir Charles Lyell 
ocenpice with respect to geology. “He 
aacribes all the changes which have 
taken place in languages, since the 
first appearance of man on the earth, 
to the operation of such canses ax are 
now at work. He rejects all «uch 
extraordinary changes as that which 
is said to have taken place at Babel. 

The glottologieal argument, how - 
ever, though it is what the Baron 
chiefly relies on, ia uot his only sup- 
port. There is a piere of pottery m 
the possession of Mr. Leonard Horuer, 
which that gentleman affirms to be 
not much less than 13,500 yeara old 
Tf we had not been anticipated by the 
writer of an article im the Qrarterdy 
Reese, we would expose the ab 
surdlity of attributing to this potsherd 
any thing like the half ofthe autiquiry 
wich Mi. Horner chtims for it. ev 
supposing that ity bem found where 
the workmen met with it was not x 
cuntrivanve of seme Arab Douster- 
swivel; which, however, is natch the 
Inort probable supposition. 

Bunt enough of thi. It ix net our 
intention to discuss the trath or false- 
hood of onr author's position vespect- 
ing the pre-historie tines of whieh Ie 
has yet te treat, Te will be qute 
enmuh if, in the present article, we 
contine ourselves to the feur or fi 

turies which immediately followed 
aceension of what | Ns the 
We intend to 
one, the diflerent 
propositions which be lays down in 
this vole respecting that period : 
aud to present to our readers the 
dence in support ofeuch of these pro- 
positions on which he relies, and the 
counter- evi ich he might have 
adduced but which he has overlooked, 
in opposition ta cach of then, When 
we have done this, our readers will 
de able tu judue tor themselves what 
reliance can be placed on Baron Bun- 
sen as # guide, during a period which 
may be considered histori, and relat- 
ing to which we poosexa the evidence 
of numerous contemporary menu- 
ments. And if it hall turn out as we 
anticipate that it will, that he is, as te 
this comparatively recent od, ar 
little truatworthy aa could well be 
imagined, we may eafely leave them 
to devide whether they will uccept 
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him axe guide through more ancient 
periods, W ere contemporary evidence 
nas eis aad whew, there is 

no ¢] upon an un- 

hridiod inagination, a 

The principal statements that have 

sen made by our author in connexion 
with the period that we have men- 
tioned, are the folluwing : 

‘The Shepherds remained in pos- 
session of Avaria, their stronghold, 
during the first four reigna of the 
Eighteenth dynasty and © portion of 
the fitth reign ; eighty-five or eighty- 
hix years in all. 
Ll. The regnal years of Tutmésis 
T. were counted from 1574 B.C, 
nding to the corrected chronology 
he prefice ; he hail before reckoned 
theut from 1566 B.c, The same epoch, 
according to Lepsius, in 1613 B.C. 

LLL. The renewal of the canicwlar 
eyele im 1322, called by Theon the era 
ot Mewophres. took place in the reign 
ot the sun of Rainesses IL im bis 
third year, acconling tu vur author. 

IV. The eaudus of the Isiaelites 

took place m the fifth year of this 
monarch, 1320 B«., atter which he 
fifteen or siateen years. 
V. Lyre was taken by Ramesses IE. 
in 1287 fe. Koon atter which, in 
2254 1c. (240 years betore the build- 
ins of Solomon's Temple) modern or 
inmulat Tyte was founded. 

VI. Soon after the capture of Tyre 
by Ranwnsen IL, that is, in 1257 Bc, 

Euypt was conquereil by Ninus and 
Senuranis. 

These are the leading propositions 
asserted Ly our author; and it must 
be vbserved in the first place that they 
are all perfectly independent of one 
another. Euclht of the six requires to 
be separately jnoved. Let us now 
consider the evidence which our author 
tenders in support of each proposition. 

T. It is not pretended that there is 
any direct monumental evidence ofthe 
tuhing of Avaris by Tutmdsis OT. ; 
but it is said that he “ made conquesta 
in Mesopotamia ;” and that “the fact 
of bia undertaking such an expedition 
implies that he did not leave a hostile 
fortified camp in his rear.” It is on 
record, however, that Tutmdsis I. 
mule conquests in Mesopotamia also 
(Stdle of the younger Alimos of Hi- 
thya ; Lepsius Auswalil XTV. A) ; and 
did de leave a hostile fortified camp in 
his rear? It would seem from this 
pacuge that Barun Broeen supposed 
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that what be had to prove was merely 
that Avaris belo: to the Egyptinus 
in the reign of Tutmésis HT. ; whereas 
the question at issue is whether it was 
taken by him, or by his ancestor 
Abménis, Now this question appears: 
to us to be decided by the most satis 
factory evidence in opposition te our 
author. In a tomb at Lithya, Cham- 
Mion copied an inseription of Ahmos 
Gather of the one whose Stile we have 
just cited), which gives am account off 
ia life. He was an officer in the 
tian navy. and the anscription 
states that he was present in that 
capacity when Abmdsis, the kins. 
“took Avaris in the sixth year of hs 
reign.” Champollion twisinterpreted 
the inscription, Int De Rong 
clearly eatnblidied the trie 
this passage. He desciibes tie 
theinseription as“ clearanddeci=is ¢ 
Baron Bunsen, in p. 114, notices tls 
inscription, and De Rouges coments 
upon it. He ruyn, * The reinarkabi 
scription published Iytheelder Chatw- 
oion from the post Inunous papers of 
is great brother, ancl sere cemented 
auponby De Rougéand hy Birch, pres 
that his reign’ commence simalta- 
neously with the recapture of Mar. 
phis.” Now, the inscription doesy 
mention thecaptarcof Menpbisat 
and it is evideut that this mast h 
en plave in some preceding reign, 
So far from proving what he cites it as 
proving, it completely dsproves 
whereas it proves Leyond all hone 
question that the Shepherds were 
riven out of their last st in 
in the sixth year of Aluntris. 
jut our author quoter a “pasate 
in Josephus, containing Manctho's 
tradition,” ar establishing the pro- 
position he lays down. Josephars lived 
seventeen or eighteen centurie: 
the events in question: Mane 
whose tradition he records, liv 
near four centuries before Jos 
thirteen or fourteen centuries 
the events. If it were truc that tli 
told a different story from the eo- 
temporary monuments, who cauld 
attach the slightest weight to this 
testimony, when the monmnentaspeak 
so decidedly as they do here? But 
Josephus does not contradict the mo- 
zumente. Our author’s «quotation 
from hie writings is both gar led and 
otherwise falsified As it stands in 
his writi it says the very reverse 
of what he represents it as saying. 
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Hequotes it thus (p.119):—“Mesphra- 
Tuthmdsis drove the Hyksos as far 
ag Avaris, aud shut them up in it, 
Bia gon, Tuthmésis, obliged them _to 
evacuate it.” There he stops. His 
explanation, or comment, is that the 
former king here named was Tuth- 
minix] Land the latter Tuthmdsie TIE, 
“the successor (although not the son 
but brothers of Tuthmosis TY, 

Now, the aubstance of the long 

in Joaephos, which ix thas 
is this: -* Alisphragmn- 
cow Jeng war, slut the 
Hyhshesin Avarin, His son, Thum: 
Misix or Pethmasis, besieged Avaria, 
and adiuitted the Shepherds to. a 
ulation. .Uvter theie expulsion 
roamed ticuta Jive youre four 
the, and_was succeriled by Lis 
eon Chebreu”  Joscplins then gives, 
» other kings of the Eighteenth 
down to Mephrianuthosis, 
ind the cost. It ih quite 
obvions that the Tetliaiosin whe ex: 
yelled the Shepherds was the iret 
hing of the dynasty, whom Africanus: 
calls Aines, aod “Buschins, Amosia. 
Josephus aitsend him, Tut he de- 
seibed im se that his identity could 
not he doubted. ‘The substitntion of 
Mesphea-Tathmosi. the name of the 
predevessor of Tuthmwosia TLL, for 
Alispliasmutbosis ia corruption, no 
doubt, though we cannot say of what) 
is very odin; but the onrission of the 
following words, which clearly show 
t mid net Putmidsis TT. 
ended, is nach waree, 
et to say that the 
quotations in this work are not tu be 
relied on. 

We e now considered the whole 
of the evidence Uiit beara ou our 
author's first proposition. Ht is pruved 
to be false by the evidence of eontem- 
porary wmoumnenta, against which 
there is nothing to be set but a pas- 
sage from a date author, which 
misquoted, 

Ui. There isa fragment of a calen- 
dar, found at Elephintine, which waa 
inseribed in the reign of Tutmdsis 
TI. ; on which it is stated that un the 
2sth of Epiphi (that ix, thirty-right 
days before the first day of the year), 
the Dogstar rose, This happened on 
the first day of the year in (322 B.o,, 
and went forward « day in four years. 
This would give 1474,x.c., for the date 
of the calendar. But an allowance 
should be made for the position of 
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Elephantine being more souther!: 
than that where the star was reckon 
to have risen in 1322 n.c. Lepsius 
allows sixteen ycars for difference of 
latitude ; but Biot considers this too 
Uitte, and allows twenty-ninc, making 
the date 1445 B.c. the difference 
between the two authors is partly de- 
ndent on astronomical grounds : and 
ere we would follow M. Biot ; and 
partly on chronological grounds, where 
we agree with Lepsius. We aceord- 
ingly tuke 1446, b.c., for the date; 1e- 
marking that in this and other 
stanvex, where we infer a date in 
the rising of the Dogstur, Lo 
would place the date twelve 
sooner, and Biet one year late 
question has also been raised whether 
the calendar was intended to gr 
day of the star’ visi 
meucement of the king's re 
the time when the calendar was mic 
which might be iu its middle or ne 
ita close, Qur author adopts the for 
mer alternative: hut we believe he 
stands alone m thie, and we cam sce 
no ratioual proands for adopting such 
an hypothesis, On any bs pothesis, 
however, if the date of the vising of 
the Dogstar be correctly given in thes 
calendar, the great diseovery of Baron 
Bunsen, which is embed in his 
third proposition, must he a yreat er 
ror. This, of course, in not te de 
thought of: and,cors ied? thodate 
roust Le incorrectly piven. The Lp 
tor must have carelessly jut 
wher ought teh 
Such is the strange re 
sen, and we are sorry that we must 
add, of Lepsius also. Certainly, it ix 
neasibde that this error in the 
ave veeurred, A sims error ac urs, 
onthe Rosett stone; and three others 
in the calendar at Mediuet Habou, or 
atany rate, in M 
These last errors, howeve 
clined to attribute to the modern 
oopyixt rather thea to the ancient 
sculptor. But the Elephuntine culen- 
dar is at the Louvre; its reading can 
aot be questioned; and M. de Ru 
hue said that it is “Conme gravw 
de la plus grande beauté : if appar 
tiont, du reste, A Pépoque od Jes in- 
scriptions prégentent Ja correction la 
us parfuite.” (Etude sur une sttle 
ptienne, fp. 220.) This last point 
is one of the highest importance. 
then, we admit that it is pos- 
aiéle that the aculptor put one month 
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in place of another, we nuit maintain 
that it is extrowely improbable that 
he should have done xo; and that uo- 
thing short of the clearest evidence 
that the third proposition is true could 
justify such an wisumption. Let us 
now see what this evidouce is, 

TIL As respects monumental evj- 
dence, there is none wheteerr, The 
only authority adduced hy ony futher 
id passage quoted from Theou, win 

inthe second century ‘alier 
Whieb, fa coujseetored enon 
ear Baron Buu be adinitted, 
iuits favour, est stands, 
inst it; se that we have 
Q A ammasertpt and an Bavptian 
iuseripbon, which as Ghey stand 
in pertert Larnony with one another, 
Our anther tist corrects the Creek 
yjecture sand the a cor. 
vphie teat te make 
a correspond with the Greek * Or ax 
as should describe the procemiing, 
having first Gusitied the Greek text, 
be fid-uise~ Che hierociyphietestso that 
it should mr contradiet the omer. 
We moet enter mto details. tor our 
readers will searcely think sui dis 
honesty possible. Avcatiliny toTheen, 
the years of the eantcular ele wdach 
bes in Vw, te called years 
of Menophres. Whas iaust, theredore, 
have been the maine of the hing whe 
reigned io that yeor. Laren Bunsen 
Meares ts this mame to Menoplithes. 
whielt he says. aatet be Manephthalt, 
TL. attd, ats tar niere 
Wsanest have efapaed bine 
tween Tatunosis HE ard bun, healers 
tue neuth in the ¢ «amd tins 
throws fre dts date 120 ye We 
su}, on the contrary, tha the ealeneae 
in cortectly dated. and thet the nume 
Menophires is c Tt bones to 
the great erandf ret our wuther’s 
phitih, Hea werery tte bake 
nents of this writer. Tip. 24, 
telis Tus readers that Menophres 
i . and eanaot lig, 
mane, And ip. Ta, he 
nt where is the king Meno- 
phres to be fom ( No where, ‘The 
tune ix auue by when it wax aritis- 
ble to get out of the ditficalty by say= 
ing that Egyptian hings bad several 
names. There never was, moreover, 
at any time, a king uametl Meao- 
phres.” 

‘The Barun writes as if he thought 
that by adopting this confident man- 
ner he would command universal ad- 
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Woreay that Haytcan tings had Ue 
‘eBay it tian kings lif- 
ferent names. All Egyptologists of 
the present day admit that they had ; 
even our author, who actually claims 
it ag his discovery that the Chebron 
of “the Lists” was no other than 
Ahmésis; being a corruption of his 
other name Nev-peh-ra! The family 
name of this king was Ah-inds; he 
waa go called before he ascended the 
throne; but when he became king h 
adopted a throne name, that 
we have just given; and by this last 
he was more gencrally known. The 
femily name of the prince who sue- 
coeded Rainesses Il, was Meri-u- 
Phthah ; and, as the Egyptians were 
in the habit of dropping the r, they 
would probably call him Meumphthah. 
No vowel should be inserted before 
the p; and if a short one might be 
tolerated, a Jong one certaiuly nhould 
not. Yel the Meuophithes of p. 74 
becomes in p. 1483 Menophthes an 
Amenophis. But we were gomg to 
say, besides the family name which 
thas been thus mangled, this hing lil 
a throne name, Vai-ra, the Pheron of 
Herodotus ; who, in hke manner, 2 
place of his father’s family name, Ra- 
imeases, uses hia throne name Sesontrs, 
Sesér-shet-ra.  Lepsias has found a 
Greek transcription, which proves 
that the ostrich feather expressed 
8 sibilapt, a> Champollion had pre- 
viously supponed 5 80 that the second 
element of this throne name would be 
shet in place of sac or mat. It in, 
then, much inore probable that the 
Menophres of Theon in to be looked 
for among the throne namen of the 
jan kings than umony their fa- 
mily names. Ifa family name must be 
chosen, we kuow of none that comes 
so near as Meimphthah; but we do 
not think that if cures sufficient; 
near to render it unnecessary tu look 
over the throne names; and when we 
look to these we immediately find a 
thronename which comes much nearer 
to it, and to which we can see no ob- 
jection, other than its obvious incon- 
sistency with our author’s favourite 
theory, which none but “a hypocrite 
i ¥ nestion. 
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sathor, in identifies 
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hres ; and it appears to 11 most ex- 
troordinary that ttsbould not have co- 
earred to him, when he had made this 
identification, that the other throne 
Dame, eo very similar to it, might be 
hres. ‘Knd yet, if thia did occur 
to him, how are we to account for 
those reckless assertions of his, which 
we have extracted above? Perhaps, 
however, he would say that herejected 
this identification Levause it would be 
inconsistent with “the absolute dates” 
furnished by the monuments. Let us 
see how this is. The date most to be 
telicd on is that in the Elephantine 
calendar, which we have already no- 
ticed. Tt cannot be questioned’ that 
this date as it stands in in perfect har- 
mony with our hypothesis, The in- 
terval between the death of Tutmévis 
JIL and the aceession of Ramesses 
I. must be about 120 years, Lepsius 
i sunsen only 114, The 
reign of Tutmosis ITI. would conse- 
quently end from 1444 to 1436, B.C, 5 
gv that the calendar might have been 
inscribed in one of its last years, 
There is another absolute date, though 
only an approxinate one, whieh com- 
pletely harmonizes with our hypothe- 
sis, but 1 decidedly at variance with 
that of our author. He quotes the 
document in which it occurs, p. 143 ; 
but oinits the pasnage which is sn fatal 
to his theory. Tn the cleventh yoar 
of Amenéphis IIL, the king, who had 
commenced the making of a great 
tank ou thefirstof Athyr, hud it filled, 
and celebiated the festival of the in- 
undation on the 16th of Athyr. The 
Nile muot have be nat its height, 
This was seventy-five days after the 
beginning of the year, The Nile is 
at its height at Thebce about 105 
days after the solstice, which would 
thus be thirty days before the first of 
the yoar. In 1322, u.., it fell fourteen 
days before it. The difference is six- 
teen days, answering to sixty-four 
years, and giving the ubswlute date 
1386, BC, From the eleventh of 
Amendphia to the first of Menophres 
(Ramesses I.) is according to Lepsius 
seventy-two years, according to Bun- 
sen sixty-four, which agrees with the 
record. But from the same year to 
the first of “Menophthes” is, accord- 
ing to the same authorities, 192 or 
152 years. This disagrees with the 
record; and that toa far ter ex- 
tentthan conld beaccuunted for by any 
error of observation. 
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Another absolute date may be ub- 
tained from the coiling of the palace 
of Ramessos IL It contains a series 
of compartments with the twelve 
yontha in them; and hetween the 
last and the first ia asmaller compart- 
ment for the Epagomen. der 
this the Dogstar ia represented in a 
boat ; from which it has been justly 
inferred that at the time referred to, 
the Dogstar rose during the Epa 
menw. is it would do between 
and 1301, n.c., at Thebes, where this 
palace is xitnated, Under one of the 
months, the sun ia represented beam- 
ing on the throne name and family 
name of the king ; the inference 
which is that he was crowned, or as- 
summed his throne name, in thatmonth; 
and that the date of the ceiling is tl 
of the king’s coronation, or accession, 
According to onr author's hypothesis, 
not one of thi ed during whieh the 
Dogastar rose a4 indicated, would. fall 
within the reign of Ramesses {1 Ac- 
carding to ours, his coronation might 
very well fall within these yeara, No 
higher dates than the second yeur of 
Ramesses 1, and than the first year 
of his son Seti, have been found. 
Lepsius gives this latter kg fitty- 
five years, whieh woukl be 121 fora 
father und son, an interval which is 
all but impossible, Brnsen wdaces 
this reion to twelve years; but that 
munber is assumed arbitrary. The 
obvious correction of Lepsins ninaber, 
which he tuok trom darrbius, is to 
“five” years. E1wy 
took epheleyatic y 
The reign of Ramesses L. ix vet stp 
posed by Lopsie te have exceeded 
‘our year, He was prohably a tirst 
cousin of hia predecesser, Horns; his 
mother being a daughter of Tatmosis 
rE Be would thus have come te 
throne when advanced in fife, 

eneration to which he bel 

having wlreaily reigned forty-five: 
aerording to Lepsius. Tf. then, hs first 
year corresponded to 1324, 1.c., the 
ist of his grandson would corres- 

pond to 1315, s. From all these 
considerations it appears to ns that 
the accession of Mcimphthah has 
‘been placed by our author more than 
seventy yearn too early ; and the eub- 
stitution of Menophthes for Meno- 
pres, in the text of Theon, is a gross 
falsification of a paasage, to which, as 
it stands, there ara no valid objections. 
V. It is not pretended by our 
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author that there is any contem) 
monumental evidence of the 


having taken nda 


lacs in the reign 

Meimphthah. Fhereverend aatbee oF 
“the Exodus Papyri” has persuaded. 
himself that he has found numerous 
teferences to the events recorded in 
the Bible in certain papyri written in 
this and the following reie ; but no 
other Exyptologist that we have heard 
of can sev these references ; aud Mr. 
th was equally confident that 
similar references existed in the be- 
ginniug of the first Sallier Papyrus, 
until it wax fully established that this 
Papyrus related to transactions some 
three centuries carlier than were men 
tioned in the Papyrion which he now 
oxvlusively reliex, Tt ix greatly to be 
regretted that Mr. Heath allows his 
bnagination to run rivt in the manner 
that he does, because he certainly 
possesses a very considerable know- 
ledge of bierogiyphies, and would be 
Amuccessful interpreter, if he had mly 
somewhat more judgment and some- 
what less inagi 1. 

Kine if there be no contemporal 
evidence, ou what do Lepaius ant 
Bunsen rely f Oua story, quoted from 
Manetho by Apion, relating to sume 
king of Egypt, and some lepers and 
polluted persons, which were identified 
with the Israelites hy Apion. The 
work of Apion ix not extant ; but we 
have the reply of Josephus to it, in 
which the story, or at least the greater 
yt of it is contained. —§ Manetho, 
however, did not pretend that this 
uken from the Exyptian records 

n which he professed to. derive 
fi vn given in his history. 


































He merely gave this stury as enrrent 
inong the people : and it docs not 
appear that it was supposed to refer 
to the Israelites, by any one before 
Apion, ‘The story may have been a 
pure fiction; orit may have had some 
foundation, se far as the king of 
Aaypt was concerned ; and yet the 
identification of the polluted people 
and their leaders with the Teraelites, 
and with Joseph and Moses, who are 
represented as contemporaries, may 
have had as little foundation in fact 
as the identification of the Israelites 
with the Hyk-shoa, in the story which 
Josephus put forward in epposition 
tit. Apion hated the Israelites, and 
falxely identified them with disreput- 
able ‘peaple. Josephus wish 
exalt them, and to make it appear 
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that they were rulers, in place of ser- tion at issue is then a question of Bib- 
vant ot the Egyptians. There isob- lical chronology. Di the Exodus 
vio’ no internal evidence in favour take place about 1250 3.c., or about 
of ei identification ; nor is there four centuriesearlier? The date com- 
any thing bearing on either in the monly assigned to it, in accordance 
raonumenta, with the present reading of the He- 


The point relied on has, however, 
‘deen this: within the period during 
which the Biblical chronology te- 

quires u> to place the Exodus, the 

ptian inonuments prove that it 
gould ouly have taken place at tle 
time when, according to Manetho, 
this adventure of the polinted people 
occurred. So Lepsius and Buneen a 
firm ; but we muintain the direct con- 
. We contend that this date of 
the Exodus (1320 B«., according to 
;, but, as we have endeavoured. 
to establish above, about 1245 B.c..) 
is absolutely inconsinteut with the 
chronology of the Dible; and that a 
different time, under the government 
of the Hyk-shos kings, ik consistent 
with this chronology, und with all the 
tian data that we poses. 
@ agree with our author on two 
matters. If there be xuy truth in the 
quoted by Apion, it must refer 
to the sun of Ramesxer HL. : it is nu- 
possible that the Exodup should have 
taken place between the tine of 
Abmdsis and his reign, Gur autor 
ives several reason why it cout! not 
ave taken place under Abiosis. or 
his successors : Init he takes no uvtive 
of the possibility of ity occurring under 
hie Hyk-shos predecessors: aud hin 
arguments do not apply ty their case. 
The Egyptian kings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties were rules: 
in the Sinaitic peninaulu. We grant 
ib but it docs not follow that tl 
fyk-shos kinux were su. Of 
we have no inonumental evidence 
fniess some civil war or foreign in- 
vasion, such aa ia described in the 
story of Apion, had followed the 
Exodua, the Egyptiaus would bave 
attucked the Israclites during their 
wanderings in the desert, and nut have 
suffered them finally to esrape. But 
we naturally suppose that the 
escape of the Israelites from a Hyk- 
shos Pharaoh might be followed by a 
revolt of the ptians, and by a civil 
war in Egypt. e know that there 
was such a war, of long durativn, 
which ended in the cay of Avari 
expulsion of the Hyk-shos ; an: 
we have only to plece the Exodus just 
before its commencement. The ques- 

















brew text in 1 Kings vi. 1, appears to 
us, as we believe it does to all Egypt- 
vlogists, without exception, irrecon- 
cilable with Exyptian chronology. 
Are we to throw it hack, or to bring 
Tn opposition to. ‘ine, 
a De Yoon on the Conti- 
tothe Reverends Lord A. C. 
md D, J. Heath, My, Osborne, 
‘orbeaux, and others in this 
try, we maintain the former alter- 
native. We helieve that St. Clement 
of Alexandria was very little, if at all. 
iy, When he placed the Exodus 
ears before the renewal of the 
eanicular ¢ , that is, in 1667 Bc. 
Baron Bunsen sets aside the authority 
of St. Clement, hy one of those reck 
Jess mixstatements which be is in the 
habit of waking when any of his 
favourite positions is called’ in ques 
tion“ ike al] similar notices, it is 
tantamount to the one which states 
that the above year, was the first 
regnal year of Amos. We are not 
aware of any similar notices; but it 
ix evident to ws that this notice re- 
fered to the Exodus, amd aot to the 
aecevion of Anos. St. Clemeut ob- 
tained the date in the following man- 
ner, Hin date of the foundation of 
the temple corresponded to our 1026 
146, 5 and he read in 1 Kings vi. 1, 
“Six hundredand fortieth,” where the 
present text of the Septuagint has 
“four hundred and fortieth.” This 
date of the foundation of the temple 
is mubslantially the same as what Bis- 
hop Ruasc dr. Hales, and Mr. Cun- 
Ingham have obtained from a criti- 
cal examination of the several nuin- 
bers in the Books of Kings: and it is 
confirmed hy a simple calenlation de- 
pending on the time of the buildin 
of Carthage. ib city war destroys 
in 146 p.c. Solinns stutes, on the 
authority of Cxto, that it had stood 
737 years. Livy took the round num- 
ber 700; Dut, of course, no critic could 
prefor this to the other number, Car- 
thage was then built in 883 Bv.; 130 
years {not 93, as Livy makes it) before 
the building of Rome. NowJosephu, 
etates on the authority of the Tyrian 
annuals, that the reign of Hirom 
156 years before the building of Car- 
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thage ; that ia, in 1039 4.c. ; and that interval hes to he iad ; 
the temple of Solomon was founded wits different. perligrees int e 


his twelfth year, or LO24B.c. This 
is sixteen years before Usshcr’s date ; 
and, the interval between this event 
and the Exodus, having been 160 
years more, according to Clement's 
copy of the First Book of Kings, than 
it is according to Vesher’a and ours ; 
the Exodus would be placed 176 
years hefure Ussher’s date, or in 1667 
Be. It is very extraordinary that 
Baron Bunsen shout have taken no 
notice whatever of the positive state- 
ment of Solinus; and should have 
attempted to compute the date of the 
foundation of Carthage front t fF 
Utien, which preceded it hy. 257 
years ; the latter date being calculated 
on the very questionable hy pothesis 
that the building of Utiens and the 
consecration of its shrine werg simal 
taneous, 

A date of the building of Curt 
different from any of the forege 
relied on hy Movers. Justis says 
that it was built 72 years befine Rome. 
Our author think» tho to hea mistke 
for 62. More probably it is ainistabe 
for 92, whieh is neatly Livy ‘smanber, 
grounded, as we have seen, ou the 
substitution of a reund for an accurate 
umber. Movers, how SRT, 
the trae date of the foundation af Car 
thage to have been 425 i... andl con- 
sequently that of the building of ihe 
temple to have been ¢ BE. 
agree with our author that this i 
a decided ; 
tuhis statement, that the catn 
Fonephus proves nothivs. 
connexion with tle statement of 
nus, which seems {0 us entitled to full 
credit, it establishes the date 1 
Bu, Weneed not discuss the quest 
whether the true reading in 1 K 
vi. 1, is 40, 460, or 440. The 
these seen evidently to be i 
tion of the first, through assnnilation to 
the Hebrew reading; but, whether this 
be the case or not, it is certain that 
neither the second nor the third will 
satisfy the known requirements of 

ptian chronology. We nust either 
apt the first of the three, or rejeet 
them all, We prefer the former of 
these alternatives. Buttherouretwo 
other modes of computing the interval 
between the Exodus and the building 
of the Temple, which we cannot over- 
look. There is a series of shorter in- 
tervals from which taken tugether the 

















































First Book of Chronicles, extending 
through thix period ; and it haa been 
imagined that by computing each re- 
corded generation at thirty or thirty- 
three years, the interval cun be inca 
sured more accurately thon by any 
othermeans, Tt ix on this last method 
of eoumputing the intervals tt our 
anthorand lus associatesnamed above 
exclusively rely. 'Pley throw over- 
arel hot lithe fotal interval int Kings 
I. and the lesser intervals given 
chewhere, of which this is cuinposed, 
We on the contrary rely on the total 
interval ax strictly historical, and on 
the lesser intervals as approximately 

1; forts years” leit used a8 
wud number tor halt the period of 
Pinan, the average of which 
ane, Takings 
ote int: mem place 
ot 479. af is in perfect. barmovy with 
tue lesser munbers in the Book of 
Judges, and aisy with the mumbers 
usd by St Paul in Acts xiii, 20, 21, 
On this point, therefore, we need say: 
re: DUT We MSL eye ONT CONS 
poidering thecalawation by vene 
vatious te have wo validity whatever. 

We admit, of conese, at every one 
must dle, that if every descent were 
recorded. this mode of computation 
would be unobjectionntle: hut we do 
ot wlinit thet the gonealouics in the 

le are, asa yerend rue, couplete- 

Descents are oni 
ps, fret anany her. 
is known to have Iappeued in 
one instance may be asenmed to hare 
happened in others, especi if such 
sumption be necessary tu the 
truth of a chrouvlogical statement 

hich ix distinerly made. In short, 
the genealogivrs must be rectified so 
to make them agree with the re- 
corded imerval, in place of the latter: 
being cot down to agree with the 
gencalosies. 

We will give a few instances in 
which it ix certain that scriptural 
genealogies ure incomplete. ‘0 one, 
Wwe suppose, donhtg that son and 
daughter are ured for descendants, 
and sometimes rernote descendants, 
Jehu is called the sou of Ninshi; it 
sppears from 2 Kinga, ix. 2, that’ he 
was his grandson. ‘izabeth is called 
a daughter of Aaron ; from forty to 


fifty ti maust have inter- 
vensd ‘In Bt. Matthew, i 2, four de- 
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cous ere peauced Se gne and this is 
eu ently reckoned as but a single 
% Sion We do not wish to mul- 
tiply examples. Enongh has been 
said to show that when it is snid, for 
instance, that Suluion begut Bouz, it 
may be understood us meaning no 
more than that he was his ancestor; 
the number of omitted generations 
being left to be inferred from other 
texts. In one instance, howevy but 
in one instance ouly a complete 
genealogy is given, thar of the pro- 
phetSanmel hinnselt, From 1 ¢ hron, 
vi. 33, &e., it appears that he was the 
sixteenth in dexcent from Keiah; 
and from verses 22, 23, it seems Unt 
even here two descents are omrlted, 
so that he would be the eizhternth. 
The sons of Korah were probably hom 
about the time of the Exodus, or but 
little before it, wo that 
be born about 500 
This agrees wath the statame: 
Paul already referred to, 
our reader way like to know how our 
author deals with this gencalogy of 
Samuel. He divides it into two! 
The tenth in decent frou Korah, the 
niuth ancestor of Sanuel, was named 
Shaul. Bunsen identities this Levite 
with King Saul, who was of the tribe 
of Benjamin! The remainder of the 
Reueulogy he supposes to be parallel 
to this half! 
We camot dwell longer on this 
matter of the ge1 i 
Aust notice un obje I 
date of the Exodus whieh scemm to 
hve wuch weight. At any rate it 
has been th relied an, The Is- 
raclites, it i built a city for th 
Pharaoh who persecuted them, wh 
was called Rameses. No king of t 
name was known in Exypt before Ra- 
mesaen I. ; the city wust have bern 
called from a king; consequently the 
Exodus must be placed unier the 
nineteenth dynasty, and therefore 
we admit) under Meimphthah, 7 
this we reply that a diatrict of coi 
try named Rameses is incntioncd 
Genesis xIvii 2, a8 0 called in the 
time of Joseph’; and that the city 
may have been called from the dis- 
trict, or both may have been called 
from some local deity. It cannot he 
reasonably Ree that the city must 
have been called from King Ramessra, 
when it is certain that tho country 
odnid not have heen called from bim. 
It may appear strange, however, 
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that if the Isractites were in Canaan 
during the wars of Ramesses [f. and 
TIL they should not have beon men- 
tioned on the monuments ; and again, 
that no notice of the ian inva- 
siona should be founc os. The 
Tatter fact may be ace for by 
the transient nature of their attacks. 
They passed through Palestine on 
their way to more distant countries 
and if they imposed tribute it would 
fall on the nations to whom the Ia. 
raclites were subject, or would be so 
light as not to deacrve to be named 
in comparison with their servitudes to 
their ucighboura. ‘That they should 
not he often named on the Egyptian 
monuments, wna to be expected, The 
Philistines are but reldom mentioned, 
and for the sane reason, Their cown- 
try was simply traversed by the Egyp- 
tians, on their way to meet their ene: 
mica Tt was xcldem that they had 
to engaye in hostilities south of 
Mount febanen, The Philistines are, 
however, sometimes mentioned, and 
we believe the Isxraclites also, though 
the strong prejniice which _cxists 
among Egyptologists that the Exodus 
had not thea taken plaee las pre- 
vented them fom recognising thei. 
Inthe Egyptian historical inscriptions 
a poopie is mentione! which bordered 
on the Philistines, and w lich is sume- 
times represented as assisting (hem 
battle, andl avmetimes aa taking 
part with the Egyptians against 
then. We believe that these were 
the Isruclites in the time of the 
Judges, at one time forced to serve in 
the Philistine army, at another, ready 
to assist the Egyptians against their 
hated oppressors. The nume of this 
people is written with a character 
which was at first supposed to have 
the value F or V; we have then a K, 
sometimes doubled, an It or L, and a 
vowel termination. Champollion read 
it Fukkaru. Others, supposing the 
ini character to represent the He- 
brew ‘Ain, have identified the name 
with Ekron or Acre. Butit has been 
proved of late thut the initial cha- 
racter is a modified sibilant; ond 
Askelon and Tyre have been ~ 
gested. We believe the name should 
identified with Issakar, the tribe 
of Ierael with which the Egyptians 
would first come in contact, when 
passing northward through Philistia. 
is might well stand for the whole 
nation, Having disposed of these 
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objections to our view that the Exo- 
dus took place in the time of the Hyk- 
shds, we will now mention what A 
pears to us a confirmation of it. 
haraoh of the Exodus had Tanais or 
Zoan for his capital; and we hold 
this to be identical with the Avarix, 
where the Hyk-shds kings resirled. 
But no Pharaoh of the eighteenth or 
nineteenth dynasties appears to have 
had his capital there. We argue in_ 
favour of the identity of Avarin 
Tanaix in this manucr. A ciy is 
named on the inscription of Alans, 
the naval offieer which King Alm 


















sis took in Lis sixth Its nan 
in written idleograplneaily “ the he 

of the leg cL Chanipeltion re 
this * Taua We caunot but think 





that he had some gol reason for so. 
reading it, Perhaps be ford they 
in some inaeripti i 
context as to assure him that i¢ was 
the ancient name of that site. MM. de 
Rougé hasaince found the uame, with 
the last clement written phonetically 
before the ideographic charwter, ap- 
plied to the residence of the lust Hy k- 
shéy king. Et is Hat-wari, Avuris, 
In the conclusion which he drew f 
this, that Champollion must have beew 
iniataken, we do not think that | 
showed his usual stuacity. We] 
Veve that Champollion was right. amt 
that Tanais was the er i 
sephus says, “was called Avaris for 
some oh theulogical reason.” AM the 
Egyptian vities seem tu iave h; 
mystic names, the origin of wh 
is not likely that we shall ever ku 
‘but which we may hope to be uble te 
assign to their per lovalities. 1 
“the white wal aus Memphis: 
country of the king's suns’ 
bastis; and thus “the house of the 
Jeg” was Tanaia. x 
e have thought it nevessary to 
discuss this subject very fully, becan 
it is one of the utmost importun 
Tf it vould once be established that 
the Exodus did not take place till the 
ninoteenth dynasty, werannotsechow 
i¢ could be argued’ with any plauai- 
bility that the Bible contained an au- 
thentic history of the human race. 
We cannot seo how a reply could be 
made to Bungen on biblical grownds, 
when he claimed for man au oxistence 
upon carth aince 20,000 B.c., or tu Le 
Sueur, when he remarked, a lung way 
down in his chronological table, “si 
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this time Adam, the first patriarch of 
the Hebrews, was born.” 

V. Hitherto our author hes had 
tho support of Lepsius and other 
¥gyptologiats. In what follows wo 
believe he stands alone. According 
to the Tyrian aunaly, Tyre was built 
240 ycara Lefore Seluiion’s temple, 
that is, in 1267 1 This was the 
seeund of josmar Tyre, and ow author 
pr vnds that the oller Tyre was ta- 
ken and destroyed hy Ttaioesses TIL, 
who must, therefore, have lived befure 

i Tu proof of this le saya 
thar Rames« is represented 
within a fortified city, the name of 
which is Maka-Tim. “the vitadel of 
Ty for he sevs that Tira ts the 
mn oname tor Tyre. This, by 
the way, is uot the fact, The eharac- 
ter which begins the name of Tyre is 
ws transcribed liv Goin this yo- 
mune; and it is essentially different 
from that which ovcurs in the name 
om the fortified city. There is no real 
connexion between Maka-Tira and 
Tyre, Neither is watketerea proper 
iaune. What is writtun ‘nen the fur 
treas is wichter en Ramess kik Ony 
and all Exyptoloyists before our au 
thor have translated this “the mig- 
dol, or citstle, of Raaiessex the king of 
Heliopolis.” lt was not a fortified 
city tuken by lim, bur a castle built 
by him in the enemy's country, Our 
author was perfectly well aware that 
this was the interpretation which 
wou! be put on this passage, ip whieh 
he imagines: that there isan allusion 
to Tyre, aud accordingly in p. 
a inserted a note in oppositiun to 
this view. | He says tint Migdo! 
has no reot in Egyptian, which is no 
objection Whatever to the received 
view of the inatter. And he adds that 
there are three Egyptian words for 
fortress, bekhen, tekha, and dheten. 
If this were true it weuld be no ob- 
jection to a Hebrew or Syriac word 
for fortress being applied to a fortress 
in Palestine, But the statement is 
false, ekhen isa dwelling : temples 
are called the bekheas of the a. 
Tekha is a town, Neither of these 
words necessarily implics fortification. 
Khetem ia the only one of the three 
words that does so; and have wo uot 
in English, besides technical words, 
castle, tower, and fort? Ibis quite 
evident that the received translation 
of the legend on the fortressia correct: 
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that opr author's objections are fri- 
volous in the extreme, and that the 
referenos to Tyre ia altogether ima- 


There is, however, a clear referonce 
to Tyre in tho first Anastasi papyrus 
(xxi, 1, 2), and it is of great chrono- 
igpical importance, aa casily appears. 

e papyrus coutainy letters wiitten 
in the teiyn of Seti IL (about 1g05 
Be.) acco ding to Bunsen, Lepsius. and 
their school, and, therefore, befor 
building of insular Tyre ; but, accord 
ing to our view, about 1230 ne., an 
therefore, after it was built. Ef, thi 
Tyre he clearly spoken of as a con 
nental or as an meular city m this 

rage, the question at issue respect- 
Ing the chronology is decided. Our 
author translites the passace thus -- 
“Tyre, the city on the sea, Which re- 
ceives fishes from the water and grain 
from the land.” — Tle noverstands this 
as implying that the city was partly: 
on the mainland and putly on the 
island. We cannot see how, m accond- 
ance with his theory, there should he 
any of it in the inland ; burt we object 
to the above translation as grossly mis- 
representing the original. There is 
a city 7 (not ve) the sca (em pun) 5 
Tyre of the Water (or of the fatand 
en mare is its mame: water in carmed 
to it in hoats, and it is sustained hy 
fisher iustead of tread.’ It this he 
tho true rendering of the pasraxe, as 
we feel confilent as the case, the 1e- 
ference is to the sland city tout 
by the Sidonians in [2b : uf 
89, the clronotoncal question is de- 
vided in our fayonr. 

There isanother coufinuation of this 
late date of the reign uf Ramesses TH. 
His predecessor has lon sentificcl, 
and, certainly, with creat probabiin 
with Phuorin ur Nrlus, We neesl a1 
dwell on the grounds of tts ide 
fication, because our author adnutts it. 
Now, Dicearchus expressly bays, that 
this king reigned 436 yenin betote the 
firet Olympiad, that is, it1zRe This 
is quite conssstent with cur chronology, 
aoa quite opposed t oursutbor'’s. Dat 
then he tells us, though Dicearchns 
says this, he could not possibly have 
meant it. Ze said nothing of the 
Trojan war ; but Africanus, possibly 
on the authority of Manetho, says that 
Troy was taken in the reign of this 
king. “The mae ie meaning,” Buuren 
raya, “is, that Divearchus placed the 
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ing of or the Trojan histories 
poueratly, 255'yoara before the Olym- 
piada.” And, seoording!y, of 
abandoning his opinion that this king 
came to the throne in 1299 2c, he 
throws hack the Trojan war to that 
date ! 


Once more. In the calondar at Me- 
dinct Habou, which was sculptured 
soon atter the 11th year of CB BE 
TIL, there ig au eutry under the 20th 
Choiak, which appears to intimate 
that this was the autumnal equinox, 
At this period the equinox would 
falt on the Julian 5th October ; and, 
equating this with the 20th Choiak, 
we should bave the 18th June for the 
ist Thoth. ‘This ix thirty-two days 
before the day on which it fell in 
1322 KC., cortesponding to 128 yeara, 
ing the date LIp4 B.c., Which 
perfect conformity to vur hypo- 
thenin. 

In this calendar the rising of the 
dogatar in said to have been on the 
2 day of Thoth,” from which, a8 
Lepsius jnatly observes, nothing can 
Ve inferred but that the calendar was 
made hefore the ring of the dogstar 
passe into the next month--which 
it would net do at Thebes, according 
tu Biot, tll 1163 ne. 

But there is yet another argument 
fur the late date of this king’s reign. 

Ranieses THT. is said to have con- 
qnered a people here ealled “ Tehon”— 
we need net Enter on the question who. 
these were und to have carried off 
some of then to Egypt. Lepsius dis- 
covered the pedigree ot King Sheshouk 
on a stele tound by Marwtte m the 
Serapenm , and he traces his dencent 
from oue of these “Tehen.” He was 
the sixth in descent fiom hint; and 
allowing tlurty years for a generation, 
and supposing Sheshonk to have been 
fweuty yeam older when he beeane 
king than the “Tchen, ’ his aucestor, 
was when carried to Egypt, we should 
have 200 ure Jetween this war of 
Rameses Ti. and the accession_of 
Sheshonk. Phuoris, according to Di- 
cearehus, commenced his reign tn 1272 
Be. It is admitted on all hands that 
he reigned seven years. Courequently 
the war against the Tchen must have 
heen a little after 1200 nc, and the 
accession of Sheshonk wos not long 
after 1000 uc. The interval connot 
much exceed the 200) years at which 
we have estimated it: hut Bunsen 
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would make this interval 310 
and Lepsius above 300. This Fould 
give forty-soven years to a generation. 

Evory thing, then, in the way of 
evidence that has come down to us 

to the vuuclusion that our au- 
thor’s chronylogy of ihe 1&th and fol- 
lowing dynasties is erroneous. He 
dates all his reigns about eighty years 
too early. 

VL. We have one more proposition 
of his to deal with ; but it is so 
outrageously absurd that it acarecly 
deserves a serigns answer.  Laron 
Bansen speaks in different parts of 
thia voluune of the conquest of Egypt 
by the Assyrians, under Ninus and 
Semiramis, ae having taken place i 
the thirteenth century b.c. 

‘ives the date of thia event as + 

‘othing, however, of the kind ever 
touk place. It in a mere fiction. The 
pretended conquerors are int v 
personage, Or, if they ever exist 
it must have Jwen fully a thousud 
em before the time when they are 
here introduced. Not only is there 
no evidence vither in the Assyrian or 
in the Egyptian inscription of any 
auch conquest, but there is iu beth 
clear proof that it eoutd net lave 
taken plare, The Assyrian inacrip- 
tions carry ws back to about 2NO0 Ke, 
before the sovereigns had Substituted 
the title “King of Assyria” for that 
of “Priest of Assur” which they 
originally bore. Tyglath TPileser J 
made some couquests to the worth, 

enetrating to the Kuxine Si taut 
bis powerful neighbours, the - 
loniags, kept him in check ou the 
south, and in 1 Re. tiey eaphered 
Nineveh, and cared off his xodm to 
Babyton, where they remained for 4b 
years, until Senn ih, when he had 
tuken Babylon, brought them back. 
There is no record of any Assy mart 
king having invaded! Syria before the 
builder of the north-west palace at 
Nimrod, whose reign did not com- 
mence till long after the accession of 
Sheshonk, In respect to Egyptian 
records again, even if our author's 
chronology were correct (and much 
more if, as we have endeavoured to 
show, his dows are about cighty years 
too high), the Assyrians could not have 
app! ed Egypt at the time assigued 
Ee thelr -conguest a a pe the 

le lately illustrat fe Rougé 
it appeara, that long after the date of 
this pretended conquest the kings of 
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went to Mi in to receive 
from, ite pracee mea, 
XIL married a daughter of one of 
these princes, the Chief of Baghitan 
(probe! ly Bagistan, Behistan, on the 
rontiors of Media.) Some years after, 
her sister waa afflicted with epilepsy: 
her father sent to Egypt for a physi- 
cian, and on his report, the ark of a 
Theban deity—* Khons, the rounsel- 
lor of Thebes” — was sent to Baghitan. 
The yrinecss being, as it is alles 
cured, the ark was sent hack, ach ot 
its journeys oecupying about a year 
and a-h: For the particulara we 
must 4 to M. de Rougé’s work 
(already cited) ; hut we will quote the 
conclusion at ¥ hieb he arrived, which, 
we think, no person who has not, like 
Garon Bunsen, resolved to listen to no 
evilence oppored to his favourite 
theories, will dispute :--“ U histoire 
de la princense ile achtan est incon. 
patible, dans toutes ses circonstances, 
ev Lidée dune suprematie Assy- 
tienne iablie sur ja Mésopotamie” 
Etude, &e,, p. 216, 

But, our realers will ask, has Baron 
ho authority at all for what 
he says about Ninus and Semiramis? 
In the eixhth contury, B.C. there waa 
a queen Semiramis, whose name ve- 
Wes on a contemporary monument in 
the Brith Museum. That there waa 
a wore anuent Semiramis, and a 
Ninus her hushaud, rests on the an- 
thority of Ctesiaa: and these cone 

crore were placed Ly him more 
aud y ears before Christ. 
yhister, who wrote in 
first century lefore Christ, and 
4 supposed te follow Berosus, 
wrote in the third or fourth, is 
the authority for the more reeent 
ys thut the dynasty 
bylonian rulers, to which Semi- 
nix belouged, lasted 526 years; and 
then, he says, came Phi, aud after 
him Sennacheril, We know, however, 
that, at leart, three kings intervened 
between Pul and Senuacherib — 
namely, Tiglath Pileser, shalmaneser, 
and Sargon. It appears, therefore, 
that Polyhistor’s authority is of but 
little value; uor is it at all certain 
that he followed Berosus in what he 
wrote of this period. He quotes him 
aa his authority for the dynasty of 
Zoroaster, and for the eiglity-six kings 
who preceded him, but not for any 
thing subsequent to this dynavty. 
Our author, in p. 439, quotes a series 
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of dynasties from aa given 
in the Armenian version oi ‘Euscbius, 
and tn Syncetlus. But Syncellus dues 
not give them beyond the two first; 
the remainder he rejects, following, 
he says, “Polybius, and Diodorus, and 
Osphahion, aud Castor, and Thallus, 

others,” who gave 1,460 years 
(in place of 52G) to the Assyrian kings 
g. 92, BC). It is obable that 

‘olyhiator obtained the number 526 
by the same kind of calculation by 
which Herodotus obtained a sitnilar 
number. From the gencrations of the 
kings of Sparta, Herodotus calculated 
that Heracles, their ancestor, lived 
about 1340 3c. He identified this 
Heracles with the grandfather of 
Ninus,who must, therefore, have lived 
about £1380: oy ue z 
identifying the Assy 
their god Nergal, w 
Heracles, is apparent: but the w! 
proceeding ia radically unsound. 
exact date of the accession of Ninue 
is determined. according to Niebuhr 
and hia disciples, by counting back 
526 years from 747 8.c,; which, how- 
ever, was an astronomical era, which 
had no political signification, and 
which certainly fell in the middle of 

reign of Tiglath Pileser, ay is 
proved. contemporary records in 
the British Museum. 

We have now gone over the six 
leading propositions of our author; 
and have shown that nut axingle one 
of them is supported by contemporary 
evidence, or by any evidence at all 
that ie worthy of credit. Not content 
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with this, we have brought forward 
evidence on the subject, which 
he has ignored ;.and we trust we have 
established, to the satisfaction of our 
readers, that every one of the six pro- 
positions is falxe. 

There are many other statements in 
the volume to which we object; but 
we fear we have already exceeded all 
reasonable limits Enough has been 
naid, we hope, to put the British pub- 
lie on their guard against. believing 
any statement, or relying ou any ar- 
gument of Baron Bunsen. A imore 
untrustworthy writer we do not know. 
Sceptical as reapects the Bible, he is 
widows to au extreme as to every 
thing that he reads elsewhere. Aud 
so strongly is he impressed with the 
truth of a preconceived theory, that he 
is prepared to force every statement 
that is inconsi t with it into con- 
sistency. Arbitrary changer in hia 
texts, frose mistranetations, confident 
assertions that sentences muat icon 
something different from what is ob- 
Sioaely their incaning, are resorted to, 
as we have shown, whenever occasion 
requires it, He promises at no dis- 
tant period the concluding volumes of 
his work. They will be valuable, in 
so far as they will cuntuin glossaries 
and translations of Exyptian texts, 
contributed by M. Birch; but, judg- 
ing fron what we have alrendy before 
us, We can expect nothing good of the 
author’a own. In place of proceeding 
as he has dono, we wish he could be 
brought to sve his errurs and correct: 
them. 


















THE ALABAMA SLAVE. 


(The following veraes have been suggeted ly the story of the Negro Milford, imperfectly 
4 &) 


related in the Union Springs Gazette, an American jour 


A BEAM of unexper 


rted sun 


Had gladdened up the day : 


The gangs were ine 
As if the heave 


in the mills, 
ly ray 


Head rained down music on their hearts, 
And turned their taaka to play. 


Blackly againat a post he leaned, 
Only plone ers blackening shed 1 
wo 1D} eyeballs lean 
With whiteness ‘edged with red. 
The reat was juat a shape 
Upon the shade outspread. 


‘The master, di 2 
With his back — 
Then chained up; and, whistling off, 
Dismis Rom i 


*Twaa little to be chained to posta— 
Be punished, and forgot. 
Scarce one of thore who laughed 80 loud, 
But such had been his jot.— 
And yet snme stragglers, through the day, 
‘ould venture to the spot. 


Steal privily—for well they imew 
ri e wi of thag gin :-— nal? tak; 
i¢ course the avenying stripes would take 
‘Was mapped upen thei skin. 
But still, a sugar-cans or two 
His comrades smuggled in : 


Some water in a calabarh— 
Then shink away in fear. 
‘The wretch would or ly fare the worse 
Should tricks like these appear : 
’Twas charity to kecp aloof 
Where love might cust so dear. 


The shadows, as they fell that eve 
Upon his solitnde, 
Found him disputing with his chain 
tes Ina rebellious m rl 
ing and rending, as tho h rage 
Gould wrench lin from the wood. 
But evening darkened do to night 
Upon a strange dis 3 
For to wrestle with a lifele}s thing 
Had wrought him to efxcess. 
Bebold him, stretched beside his post 
In cahu uncunsciousnesy t 









‘When he awoke, twas not hi 
‘And agonies of limb,— 

“Twas not so much his mangleji back 
That so afflicted him,— 

As that his soul with bitterness, 
‘Was brimming to the brim \t 


Duly that morn into the mill 
‘Would crowd the swarthy hos.** 
The toil he liked the least, would now 
Be what would please him moat— 
Oh, hed he yonder hatchet but 
A hacking at this post! 


‘Chained to a dull and senseless stick, 
Chained by a light and ioowo cape 
ain a caprice 
s jahet Sod is master’s head _ 
inch were his thoughts—a hidden sore 
; ‘Worse than the ones which bled ! 
VOT LIV.—-NO, CCCXIX. 


cramps 
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Chained by 2 light and loose ie 
SBied Dinah onoc bad aid 
She loved him dear—but, afterwards, 
‘When he to 
She only smiled in hor master’s fi 
And laughed at his woolly head ! 


She laughed—there was an end of it. 
He urged no suit again. 

He strove to dig her memory out 
By delving up the plain; 

And thonght je had accomplished it,- 
But fou; fit was in vain 








come to pass: 

bath gays 

lary clusecl, 

forth to play,— 

jd on, flogged, and lucked 


Uut of the plar nter's way. 
‘ ‘gt upon his brain 
All this had wroy 50 0) 








it wa I-nigh crazed — 
Bat deaf 885 Yours had preached so well, 
That now {0° Was amazed 


murderous grim shapes 


To think what }¢ wrong had raised. 


His sense 
i pret domes i ire 
ad whey sunk to rest: 
sht had brought to light 
The lack of ee ie at dente 


fed himself to understand 
all men’s backs must curve-— 


\d. thus the upsprung— 
rahe mighty day thats made ita way 
To the mosses whore they clang 
Round the giant planes, and their cable-chains 
From. ships of the forest slung ! 


And as that might waa his, 
‘Tho wiclel ig irons there,” 
Courriyed to. kneel, end anade a shift 
0 pray a 
A pray > which sone ead momorios 
with a tear. 
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Ay—prayed 1-—such is the force of prayer, 


al ‘the slave to God ! 
Bute easion to the ee 


He rose resigned-—-w! lo~a 
Across e threshold fod t a 


His master !—a great stab of heat 
‘Announced that it was he, 

Before the shadow of his form 
Tad fallen upon the tree. 

His master walked to where he was 
Slowly and silently, 


Came ou—came elose - looked in his face— 
‘A recollucting look 

Slid his right hand along his arm, 
Which to that torture shook :— 

Withdrew a pa 
To cogitate 











Then aie Hy drew forth a Key 
Which in hi» vent ha 

Unlocked the loc! a eninge E the hasp 
Cachained hia from his chain !— 

To kneel, aid bless hin for the boon, 
Cionsed the pour negre’s brain. 





Lt might heave made much difference 
No both -but, ere he knelt, 
Hix anaster Ieered, and te ed his back, 
And asked him hew it felt— 
Whether hi, vw or Dinah’s hand 
He wished upon the welt. 





Up-boiled the blood }eueath the veil 
OF blacknens on his elieck. 
He stood erest-high, aud thus did ery- 
“ Maasit__ you strong, [weak ;— 
But to poor Milford, theur be words 
You coward for to speak ” 


Composeilly the planter smiled— 
nen looked uw gloomy look ; 
And then the chain which he liad loused 
Within his gripe he twok— 
Across the bruised and bloody back 
A savage stroke he strock. 


Let no extenuating word 
For the smitten slavo be said. 
To bear the suiter’s blows, was what 
The missionary read. 
This blow « Christian should have borne—- 
Black Milford blazed instead. 


Blazing, he scized the hatchet 
And ot Ele toaster at te 
on al a 
faminhed ti 


Like a — 
‘At angi stroke his 
see oeoald break a chek | 
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Oh, ved # monater he had grown 1 
savage beast 
He oe and Backed Hae mardere msn 
& ghastly ji 
Hounding the soul with Pinephemies 
Out of the hated clay! 
The deed was done— and now, to rw 
broad amid the wood — 
Better to stable with the brutes 
Than face the multitude, 


With whom ‘twould be a sacred thiret 
To avenge the white man’s blood. 


No !—he sat down beside his dead, 
Black as his crime, and race ; — 

And there they found him, after hours, 
Motionless in his place— 

Beside his dead, and looking straight 
Into the dead man’s face. 


No Christian could suzgest a plea 
The thing was but too plain ; 

A planter by a common slave 
In open daylight slam— 

A master, who, that very hour, 
Himpelf had loosed his ehain ' 


The murderer was seized, and dragged 
_ A-stormy crowd among. 
His guilt was clear—the question was— 
ould he he hurnt, or hung ¢ 
A deafening shout—unanimous— 
ic the faggots round him flung! 


If to confess could ratisfy 
The relatives and friends, 
Milford’s confession was so full 
Tt might have nade amends. 
He witnessed of himself, as one 
Whose crime ali crime transcends. 


A sight it was to see the wretch 
‘rithe in his agony ;— 
Though nove expected to behold 
low soon he came to die. 
A few strong wienches—and the corpse 
Fell over helpleasly. 


The crowd dispersed :-—and then a crowd 
a ceteneemr 
'o where a 
Records his fate Se ren 
But the slave's charred bones were besomed up, 
And buried with a curse. 
Anvan- 
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¥i—Luther’s Devil-Talk. 


UNIVERSITY ESSA Y6.—Xo. V, 
Die Teufel—fprache von Luther.—“ LuTHEe's DEVI-TALS.” 
DY THE VEN. ARCHDEAOON ROWAN, D.D, 


Two fine one ancient, from 
Virgil’ ‘ath book of the Bweid,* the 
other from a inodern operat fitly 
describe the power of calumny. Ages 
rolled between the several conceptions 
—in context and spirit they are 
wholly different —and yet there in an 
entire correspondence in their power- 
ful word-paintiug. Fach sots before 
ua the stealthy caution with which 
calumny creeps on its way at first — 
its irresistible and sweeping progress, 
a rards-—the assiduity with which 
it docs its work, and the broadcast 
profusion in which it scatters mixed 
cods—“ Sparse truths all dashed 
lies” over the soil of humanity - 2 
soil ever more apt to nourish any con- 
genial evil weed than the delicate 
flowerm of truth. 

Jf calumny be thus untiring in its 
mission, how fearfully docs its power 
of mischief become intensified when, 
hy «# strango delusion, a calumnia- 
tor persuades himself that Jie is 
engaged on the side of truth as 
against error, of religion ay combating 
hereay! Such # niu will often Le 
found, in the “very” fens pel, “inte. 
grity of his heart,’ colowiing a state- 
mont to give it offert, distorting a 
fact to make it hideous or anppress- 
ing it, when the suppression cuables 











him to give another fact the effect of 
an untruth, or a lie the semblanve of 
a verity. Some natural quahus and 
loathings must arise in such “filthy 
work;” but there is instant ease in 
the upplication of the opiate, “I do 
all for the best. My business is to 
show up error, or vice, in its most 
hateful forn— and to fail for lack of 
an effective statement, would be » 
dereliction of duty towards a feed 
cauxe.” Thus can caluinny, like fury, 
act the part of a fiend, and, because 
it calls itself zeal,t claim the rewards 
of faithfulnexs. 

These o).xervations are introductory 
to an investigation of the rise, pro- 
greas, and nature of # remarkuble 
calumny, whiell has attamed a mature 
age, and a respectable stauding in 
our workt, It has been repeated 
amd circulated, in every form, from 
ihe elaborate argument of the prae-* 
tise controverstalist, bristling with’ 
its foot-notes of referenee; throughthe ' 
vague and Jowery sentences ofthe com- 
piler of popular history ; down to the 
cheap manual, with which his “di- 
rector” furnishes the poor Romanist 
as his preservative against Protest- 
antivea, In and through each and 
all of these forms, a calumny, mapy- 
eyed, many-tongued, and open-eared, 





* Tho passage from the JEncid is this:— 
* Fama, matum quo non aliud veloeius ultam 
ii 


Mobilitate wi 
Parva rastu, pr 





jresque acquiest eundo 
~moa sexe tollit in auras 


Ingréditurque solo—et caput inter aubila vondit, 


‘Tam ficti pravique tenae. 





+The other citation 
“dl Barbiere di Sevigha 





Et pariter facta, et infecta cauebat.”” 


from the fine aria of «‘La Calomnii,” in the Opera of 


Jn comminca a susurrar 


Prano— pinno—terra—a terra 


Betto vore—e sibillando. 
—va ronzande 


Va we 


Dalla boocs faor usando 
Lo selinmazze va crescendo! 


Prende torza @ poco » poco 
‘Vola gin de loco fa loco, 


E11 moschino cslamuiato 


Avvilato col 


Sotto it publice fayello, 
Per gran sorte va» crepsr.”” 


$ "Anger often acts bke fury, and culls itself zeal."—South’s Sermons. 
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as Virgil’s monster itself, has served 
Roman controversialists inan unbrok- 
enconsénsys. Tt is that Martin Lather 
renounced “the Catholic doctrine of 
the Mass” in CoRBOXTUETIOG of an argu- 
maentbetween himaelf andthe Spirit of 
Darkness, in which Satan prevailed ; 
and Luther (who varefully records his 
own defeat) in yielding the victory, re- 
presonta his antagonist as an able dir- 
potent, the strength of whose reason- 
ing he justifies, in whose triumph 
over the faith of the Church he par- 
takea, and to whose conclusion he fi- 
nally subscribes, namely, that Chris- 
tians were at length “treed trom the 
tenets and practices connected with 
the doctrine of the Mas.” This 
statement, taken froma Roman au- 
thority to be referred te agar 
tains the essence of that caiu 
which I propose to track to ifs 
ing point in a misconception, ¢4! 
pitiable, whether it spring from 
norance or intcution. 

Tt must not be supposed fur a mo- 
ment, that I proffer the result of iy. 
investigation, as though thi. cabuiny 

ad not long since been expos. 
This has been done elaboratcty and 
well in the work, of SClande and 
Bamage,” while the popular cd 
easilyaccensible continuation of “Mit 
ner’s Chureh Histury, by Seutt, ar 
poses of it, ac that every iiny 1 
reador at once disiuisses the foolish 
slander. Sti], when we ronciaber 
that while the refutation, af Claude 
or Basnxge lie buricd weong con 
trovernies of other days, in ponderons 
end rarely read volumes, it is to be 
feared auch condensed aud cart ex- 
planations as Mr. Scott's we not « 
culated to reach the convictions 
the docile children of a nsatew 
which ever tries to mould opini: 
ther upon dogma than inquiry 

i that the statement ot a 
Bellarmine or a Bossuet, or any other 
standant-bearer of controversy. is 
to be received as “the word of an 
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angel.” Tefore we can expect men 
thus trained in an implicit trust, even 
to listen to our statements, we myst 
at least tender to them evidence that 
the authorities on whom they pin 
their faith are neither honest nor 
faithworthy; that the purpled Bel- 
larmine could “palter his hearera with 
a double sense,” like any sophiat; 
and that the “Engle of Meaux” 
could stoop from his “pride of place” 
to practise controversial tricke less 
characteriatic of the bird of Jove 
than of a rosuish magpio, 
Whether the calumny had cmerged 
into light m Luther's own time is not 
ain. Busnagetell, usthat *L'Abbe 
liman * was the inventor—that 
lon” adopted it—while Pilon 
Cordemoy, French writers about 
the end of the seveuteenth century, 
exwwh put forth a book entitled “La 
Conference di Diable avee Lather ;” 
close upon whose stops followed 
M. De Meanx (Bossuet), re-opon- 
v4 the vase ma statement to be con- 
sidered fupents. llad the great 
hearted Reformer heea filly aware of: 
the construction put upon his trea- 
tise, “Me Mirae Privata, et Cretion: 
Arerdotom,” the pralmbility ig that 
he would Lave met the charge in his 
own peculiar wid characteristic fa- 
shion. Fist by naiutaining his belief, 
oud the Delier of his age, in the re- 
ality of personnt conflicts between 
earnest himan spirits and the apirits 
of wickedness. Hc would then have 
proceeded m his own biting strain of 
Jrony ancl invective to tidicale the ig- 
nowanceof the Papalins* ecu? theo 
logout.” he tavutingly styles them) 
as to the whole naitore and process of 
those pyri conflicts, those search- 
ingsof heart mwhich “the strongiman 
armed” tries the souls of men oxeap 
ing from his power. Luther's own 
exercise 1 these uiental vonflicts had 
been deep and varied, and formed, us 
it were, the noviviate of hia vocation, 
when foreed to stand with “God 



















* Luther s0 obviously thought these spiritual conflicts with tho Evil One easential 
to all advance in divine knowiedge, that when ie found Sacramontarian Zunigliana 
holding what he believed to be error, he attribated it tu their never having con- 
fronted or come to close quarters with Satan ae an opponent. Quando Diabotum 

juamodi collo nom habemus affeum, medal nist trve theology: sumus.” It was thus 
that he made practical spp ication of the Apostle words—<' We wrestle not with 
flesh and |, but with spirits of wickedness in high places.” But the attempt 
is vain to indace any thorough; Roman controversialist to see any thing 
“a statements on this subject except an insane confession that he conferred 
with the Devil, not as tempter, but as teacher. 


1659.) 
alone far his eid,” in defence of the 


alt Pope Cardinale, Em 

‘opes, 

Seetworld—and he frequently af- 
firmed, that any one uhtried in auch. 
conflicts could little better than 
“a tyro in thology.” 

‘Various as are the Romish authors 
who profess to discnes this subject, 
and varied as are their modes of treat- 
ing it, im one particular they are all 
of ono mind, paniely, in never allow- 
ing the accused to he fully or fairly 
heard in his own defence. “ Some, in- 
eed, profess to give the “diahole 
conference” in erfenso, to quote the 
“ dpsissines verba™ of the Ketoruer ; 

place their hands on 





cat pelts 

but invariabl; 
his mouth when about to uve the 
most interesting evidence; others cor 
sider it sufficient to ussert the 
of such a conference having taken 
place, and to state generally ats pur 
port and result, adciug a foot 
reference, mysteriousand hi 
as amedicalprescription, ax than: 
Abr. Wis, Prio. Lath, Op. Vo ct. Na, 
26." Let tus dinwmne of thin fact mnwle 
of quotution—according te its own na 
ture and fashion~lmefiy, Of the 
reference above given, these 
proffer it well know that netene te 
ina thousand could mike ise, 
would, or would take the trou 
verify it, if be could done wit 
those who profess te go deeper ite 
the subject it is but charitanie t 
sume that che great y have 
gone ou tranacribing, each fram some 
preceding authority, what they give 
ug as the important coenment to 
which they are all xe fond of reter- 
ring, namely, Luther's own cou 
~— hig own original version of 
in which he is »0 freely chi 

being hia own “Tost a 
self-accuser.” = That some une 
anish dlisputant, aiming rather al 
woph then truth, did in to the ori- 
ginal, und thence made a garbled 
tranecript, is cortain; for this iaproved 
by the care with which Luther's nar- 
ative is invariably broken off, and hin 
mouth closed at the vory point where 











who 





















Luther’ s Devil-Tatk. 


he gives the key to his whole meaning, 
aad furnishes the "ye enue” 
as it were, to the entire diabolic con- 
ference. “Thin aupprcssio veri, this 
utifiing of a witnem’s utterance just 
as he is about to tell “the truth, and 
the whole fruth,” might by possibility 
have happened withont deagn in a 
single case; tut when passing from 
one Romixh authority to another T 
trae the very sume in every instance, 
the utmost that charity can do is to 
charge the suppression upon some 
transcript oriina!ly,andinteutionally 
dishonest, which snccessive copyists 
may have followed in confidence. 
If we are to axsune that cach one 
who has professed to give Luther's 
own avcount of this affair went him- 
self to the fountainhead for informa- 
t wonld furce us to the reelan- 
iy conclusion, that in all the ranks 
oman disputants there could not 
Uwe found even one sufficiently truth- 
fw in purpme to say, “* be this pesti- 
Jeut fellow what he may, he ia enti- 
thed to Je heard, aud to speak for 
lnnwelf withont interruption or cur- 
tailhnent For the honour of huina- 
nity one would wish to find even one 
oat of a whole array of polemics who 
conkl show thus practically that he 
valued fair deals above victory. 
We onee thought we Lud hunted 
down Cus celebrated confession of Lu- 
ther's to a hiding place, when in 
© Phillipys Life of Cardinal Pole,” 
fund a Teference to the subject, 
with, * the remler will find the 
sss ef fnath in Appendix, No, 1.” 
turned with some curiosity to the 





















, hit whether it was that the 
fer anade bis vieinting bonet of 
qaoiation, presuming that no one 
Would test it, or that when he came 
to quote, he found that a witness tell- 
he whole truth would not sus- 
tain hia statement; certain it is, that 
inatead of the promised parmage we 
discoveredonly thedisrortel summary, 
to which we have already referred 

and which we subjein in a note* in 
onder Chat it may stand as the Bo- 
mixh statement of that case on which 











* “Martin Luther wrote in the German language a + Book un Private Masaea 
and the Anointing of Pricets,’ and prevailed op his friend Justas Jonas to tranc- 


late it into Latin. Tt contains patong 
between himeelf and the Spirit of Jar! 


other things an account af what 
ness on the Articles which make the eub- 


ject of the work, and the argumente are set down by which tho devil prevaijed on 


Histo rrrowsos tha Cophote 
cu 
cal ye ® plausible sophister, 


etrine om these 


heads, “Lather te ia antago” 
‘a3 an able dispntant, justifies the 


» bat 
‘and partakes of the imagizary triumph over the faith of 
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wo propese to enable all readers to 
form s dispassionate Judgment. 
Hading * Andin's History of 
‘and his Writings”* much land- 
‘od for its candour and research, and 
Pillon’s “Account of the Diabo 
+ celebrated for having 
wrought the conversion of a Lutheran 
gentleman with arguments drawn 
Luther's own statements, we 
procured both: but still with the sane 
result of finding Luther silenced just 
at the point where he would have 
ii his own meaning, and con- 
founded his calumniators. 

‘We come to Bossuet, who, master 
‘as he was of the art of controversy, 
must have relied strangely upon the 
heedlessness of antagonista, wlien he 
could commit bimself to the distorted 
and unfair statementa which we are 
about to submit : 

” says Bussuct, “expn- 
on a matter so well known (as Lu- 
ther'sconference with Satan). it isonuugh 
ta observe that God, in order to the con- 
fusion, or rather conversion of the ene- 
mies of his Charch, has allowed Luther 
to fall into such juiticial blindness as to. 
avow not merely that he hal been fre- 
quently tempted by the Devil,-—for that 
had been & common case with mauv 
saints—but what is peculiar to himself, 
that he had been converted by Satan 
pains, and that the spirit of lies had 

8 instructor in one of the princiya! 
points of his reforzuation. 

«In vain is it pretended that in this 
ase the devil only argued with Luther 
to throw him into despair, by convincing. 
him of his sine—for the dispute did not 
turn on this point at all As som as 
Luther sppeared convinced, and lett 
without 2 reply, the Evil One pressod 
him no farther, and Luther helicved that 
ed de oc erentntnas ati ich was 
previously ignorant. If thix cunference 
eally took place, bow dreadful to have 
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loarned it from such a teacher, If La- 
ther only imagined ie wath, what dark 
thoughts must hia mind have been filled. 
If it was a pure invention of bis own, of 
what a melancholy romance has he made 
himgeif the author," Bossuect, “ History 
of Variations.” 

‘This summary of Bossuct’s iatricked 
out with all that “rhetorical artifice” 
of which he was so notoriously pos- 
wessed. He describes Luther's emo- 
tion and torror (“La sueur! son trem- 
hlewent),” “at the menifest appari- 
tion of the foul fiend,” “at the sound 
of his voice of thunder” “(l'apparition. 
manifosie du Diable, le son de son 
Puixsante voix)!” but all this, and 
inore of pune embellishment, may be 
put aside as the pure invention of 1 
“glozing orator,” who will be proved 
to staud committed to a triple di: 
lemma simmlar to thet to which he 
tries Tv reduce Lather ; for if he read 
the treatixe “De Missa Private” 
through, and understood it, of what 
abominable perversion of truth has he 
heen guilty! If he read without com- 
prehending it, in what thorough illu- 
sion 1uust the otherwise clear faculties 
of “the Eagle of Moanx” have becn 
obscured’ Ht he pretended to examine 
a treatise he uever read at all, but 
borrowed at recond-hand from aome 
former corrupt eopyint, to what 
discreditable refutation has he left 
himself open.t 

From the unfuirnees of Luther's ad- 
versarics we tum to the indifference 
of friends, and tind these contributing 
in no smail ineasure to the wrong in- 
flicted on the memory of the tre- 
hearted reformer. “Ilig own Jurtas 
Jonas,” the friend, the “alter eyo,” to 
whoin be intrusted tho taxk of trans- 
lating his treatise from the German 
original to Latin, was the first to give 


the Church, which he ascribes to him, and then concludes that Christians were 
‘at length freed from these tenets and practices. He seems really poanarsed by that 
fipiit to whom he yields the victory, and through the whole narration, which 
cannot be read withont horror, explodes the tenets, which the devil has disap- 
proved, ty the most scurriloun invectives aud every kiud of insult and mockery.” 
te Op. Mar, Luth. t. vii., fol. 228, et seq. Edit. Wirtimbugw.’ "Life of Pole, 
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‘Histoire dee Ecrita et des Doctrines de Martin Luther, par. J. M. V. Audin, 
Tom, 2. Paris, 1645. 
du Diable avec Luther Contre le Saint Sacrifice de In 


+ La Conferen 
Paris, 1873. 

t Baanage, aa slightingly ss traly, estimates Bossuet's treatment of thie eub- 
Jom: worthy en illustrious prelate than a young candidate for preferment 
& benefice onthe strength of a controversial tract. ‘‘J'avoue quola, 
Confervace da Luther avec le Miablo—releevé par un Prelat ilustre—m'as mr- 
we Ces ¢ repraches ga'on a mille fois inutilement ne sont bens que pour 
‘ea 0 d'un jeane homme gui aux benefices, of qui n’ « polnt encore 
Mantes merite pour 8° y elerer, qui de quelque petit Tratte de Controversis,” 
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plane ‘ta the acousers—when he might 
ve eut the ground from under the 
feet of calumny had he but takon a 
Httle care to render exactly the very 
first passage of the work intrusted tv 
hin for E franalstion. The, mode os 
explanation or apulo; lo) hye 
nome Protestants, iva virtual obese ~ 
ing of the case,” “Luther (ay they) 
sald many queer things” he called 
Moses “a hangman,” and the eps 
of St. James, au “ Bpistle of Saw 
-~—he was long in a twilight state 
transition from Popery, during which 
he put forth muny sentiments 1 
quite defensible—in short. it seem 
general impression tht this ‘le: 
with the Devil” will not bear hw 
Jing, and that in fact, “the less suid 
about it the better.” 

We propose to treat it quite differ 
ently. The dimsy apology of its be- 
longing to Luther's “umes of une 
rance,” when Cod and man were to 
wink at Luther's mistakes, is quite 
inapplicabe, The treative was. not 
published vither in its Geruan or 

tin dress, until Jong after the date 
of the Augsburg Diet and Coufession 
AD. 1531-¥), ao perial at whih 

mther’s views upon that doctiine 
which he ix aftirmed tu have there 
earned for the first time, must he sp. 
posed to have attaaed matunty, and 
the suggestion of “least -and + 
arended” keem to reconnuend 27 
of dealing with the charge most La lv 
of all others to damage the Reformes's 
reputation. 

“Martin Luther wrote in the 
man language a book on, Private 
Masses und the Anointing of Priests, 
and prevailed on lis friend dus 
Sonar to translate it into Latin ;"t 
is the statement of Pole’a biographer, 
and is perfectly true, aud the first step 
toward a just understanding ef thecwe 
will he te cousider the letter in which 
Luther asks his friend te perforn this 
act of fricudship towards him. 


“From Dr, Martin Luther to Justus 
Jonsa, his beloved ia the Lord, grave aud 
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** My little treatise in German, con- 
cerning Unction and Papistic Macecs. 
asT loam from many, doth greatly offend 


Ledher's Devil-Talk. 
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oar thankless masters the l'apists, aa t 
must term thom, Although ila tron. 
tise was written by me more to strengthen 
our brethren than to annoy them—yet 
am E glad pees are offended, know. 
ing that n rritates these peoj 
ie ‘the éruth; wherefore itis eigen 
that my treatise is true, sinco it is eo 
unpalatable to these infumous and de- 
plorable artificers of falachood and ca- 
lumny. 

** You, dear Jonas, will do well to ren- 
der ito Latin this little tractate, 50 


ff edwes to the kingdom of Satan, bat 2 


mach aeeded by our ven brethren; your 
domg 60 will he the more useful, that it 
will encourage us to put forth more of 
the same kin. 

«Farewell! but bear in mind my ruto 
of translation which U have asked you to. 
observe. namely, to render my sentiments 
with all frcedom.' 

From the whole tenor of this note 
it is clear that Luther himself fUt no 
nlisgiving of the foul perversion to 
whitch bistre tise would be afte rwat lo 
aubjected. Luthe robs iously consides - 
et hinwelf as primarily aniietering to 
the support of the dintressed conn ieu- 
cen ot Iwethren, by exhilating to them 
in a aevelation of his ann hour and 
power of darkness, at remarkable do- 
ice of Satan uetended to duve him 
to "curse God and die’ by inducing 
aveunviction Unat in so lenge aduiinis 
tering “Private Masses”? he had com- 
matted ae iunpartouale sin* 

HadJustu. Jonas acted on Luther's 
dhreetion to “render his sentiments 
freely otherwise than iw what must 
atleast be called a slovenly manner, 
rent part of the after perversion 
‘Luther's nwaning cod never have 
had place -suppression mht still 
hase been practised—bat Bossuet’s 
phantasmagonue picture of Satan's 

isage and terrible voice; 
namuition uf the tiend’s 
in the guise ot a “heautiful 
these and other figments 
offered for arguments to prove that 
Luther, who reports the conference, 
must have known whether Satan as- 
sailed him personally, in a vision, oF 
in adres, would ali hove been swept 
away together, had Jonas only traps- 
more literally than freely this the 
opening passage of the work. 





























* Doctor Jermynius Weller being deeply 
humoure, Luther ssid unto him, “ lee of g 


angel into melancholic fits and 
‘courage, you are not he alone that 


suffereth tribulation ; Tam also one, and urns ereater sins ape aoe then yon ane. 
our father have, fur I blasphemed God fifteen years together, with ceils! 
i 1 Gotlog. Mental.” 


" 


‘that sbordnable idol tha Maa." 


“Sh will ox mis angeban smb fur end 
tine fleine Seidjte tun: 
inte Mbfolution dle eudy 
{dhadtidy fey: Sq bin cinmel 
gu Wlttenadt aujerwadt do fing der Tenfel 
mite atte in meinen Gergen cit ey bdigpu: 
tation, an wie ex ben mix gat mandye nadt 
‘Sitter und fauer genug madjen foun.” 
Dom. WM. Luther: Werte : 
Bon den Wintel Meffe und Paffer-weyfe. 
Mn. 1588. Dee. vii. 


Tt is only necessary to place the 
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correct rendering of the above and 
Jonas's version er, to show how 
he bas weakei ite force, and by 
the omission of one important clause 
left his author’s meaning doubtful; an 
omission of which watchful o; ente 
have unscryj ly availed them- 
selves to represent that mental con- 
Ble: which ia ier afaik have] been 
so bitter and unpalatable, as having 
been corporeal and audible. 


LUTDER’S GLRMAN. 


«<1 will begin 


good absolution, which to yourselves will do no harm. 
awakened, whercupon the Devil commenced with me im mine heart such 
tion as he can make sore and bitter enough, ‘and did so for many nights.” 


and make to you Holy Fathers one small confession ; grant me @ 


T was once at midnight 
diepata- 





JONAG’R VERSION. 
++ Ego, coram vobis, reverendis ct sanctis Patribus—confessionem faciam, date 


mihi absolutionem bonam, que vobisupte mitume noceat. 
ib Sathan mecum cerpit ejusmodi disputationem,” &. 





median noctem expergifiert 


The &. of the above is Jouas’s, and 
clearly acknowledges united matter 
of his original, 

The secumd svlution suggested hy 
Bogsuet forthix remarkable confesson 
of Luther’s, namely, that it emanated 
from “iJiusions aad dark thoughts 
with which In» miud was filled! de- 
gervesa distinct notice fur two reasans. 
first, that we muy expore the uncan- 
did yiew taken of Luther's meutal or 
spiritual trials, us contrasted with 
the light in which hagislogiis sv 
often placg the spiritual exercises 
of admired saints of the Church 
of Rome, For exam who han not 
read aud viewed the exercines of 
Anthony act forth in all the force of 
language and power of puinting. The 
Church of Rome does not denoance 














those representations which present 
the anchorite in his cave, with de 
mong perched on “coin af 





vantage,” on the racks arounu, hover 
ing in air above, peering from the 
und at his feet, some alluring, sue 
ing, some disturbing, all trying, 
the faith and constancy of their victim 
for the time. Now may we not fairly 
ask, why should that which was the 
gop the recluse be the shame of 
former! And when we find the 
Reformer, in his distress, determining, 
“qeith niant Peter, to betake hin 
to Christ,” is there leas wiwloin and 
Obristian courage in Luther's resolve, 
‘in the strange remedies to which, 
Ba we ate told, bay men detook them- 
‘ealyee in the extremities to which il- 
: ‘of Satan could reduce them? 








Contigit mihi semel mb 


But this reference to Luther's “illu- 
sions” and “dark thoughts” is worth 
atteution for another reason, ox giving 
ocvwsion to introduce » solution of 
the whole affair offered by one pecu- 
liarly qualitied to speculate on and 
trave the workings of u great mind, 
undertheactings of such cireumatauces 
ind inflieuces ax we know Luther to 
have been exporcd to. We find the 
subject treated of in one of the Essays 
of that iemarkable nt little known 
work, “The Friend,” of Sunuel Taylor 
Coleridge, an extract from ‘whieh, if 
it doer net convince, will, we are suro, 
interest and gratify the reader. 

Every known circumstauce concurs. 
to fix the scene of this remarkable 
diubolic conflict in that Castle of 
Wartzin tu whieh, on his return 
from Worms, under a ferenty-one-day 
safe conduet from the Emperor, Luther 
was, with 4 friendly violence, spirited 
away, ond hidden there until the death 
of the Pontiff, whom he bad braved 
and defied. Tt wasin this retreat pro- 
vided furhim by the care of the Elector 
Frederic, thet he engaged himself in 
the greatest of all his labours, “The 
vero orion: of: the Bible;” and 
in the course of the ing work 
fell into that dirordered habit of body 
to which men who give themselves to 
intensified thought, sresoliable. Here 
we may not enter more minutely into 














that case of functional dera ent, 
of which the detailsare given byLuther 
hi hi with 


imself in his 06 
Justus Jonas and Philip Melancthon, 
with a homely pleinneys utterly re- 


1988] 
fastidi f 
sna tobe fitionences of mo- 


e 
necting cause and effect, he also de- 
scribes it truly affecting terms those 
mental sufforiugs and downcastings 


which physiologists have long since 
learned to refer to physical origin, 
and sometimes to trace to the ex- 
tremities of melancholic madness, re- 
ligious desperation, suicide, wurde! 
y & mixtaken case has been wept 
over and wondered at in the world, in 
which a noble miud has heen o 
thrown heyond the help of all moral 
treatment, when a thuely visit te te 
chenvist's might have averted a eatas- 
trophe incidental to nevlect of 
mysterious laws which regulate the 
tion of mindand boty on 
apectively. Inu Luther's 
of hodily disorder on hin mental con 
stitution was proportionate to the fa 
vour of hiktemprrament,and the zune 
graap with which he held all abyects 
Rronentinus theunelves to his intellect. 
‘hoae opiisenson the nature of Satanic 
operation and influence which incom 
mon with the world uround lin le 
entertained, working through a diy 
ordered organization on the actrve 
fancy of the rechuw in his enforced 
Tonelinens, wonld call ap ayeet se lied 
the vision, and emise aerial voices 
sound in the tinyline car ant an wile 
goric hell and Satan to chow them 
welves in the dogs aml snues of th» 
field, until Unit anst 
of description of onr owu, ket as 
idye to the Refarmet > 
Patios, where he, as all visitors, Was 
shown the nurk of the Reformer > 
inkatand, flungat theteont tient » In 
yet visible, as an indebhte, 
the goad Catholicconmidersa 
epee ” on the wall of the chambe 
then let us listen to this miyhty 
of words, while he rolls out as it were 
on. a acroll befure ws the vision of the 
“Obristian Hercules” (ashevalishim), 
in one of the mightiest Jahours of bis 
Augean work of cleausing ont “The 
Apostacy.” He first describes 
“A man of that irritable nervous eye 
tem, so commonly resulting from ile- 
ranged digestion in men of sedentary 
habits, who are, at the same time, pro- 
found thinkers, and affirms that this ner- 
vous irritability adding to and revivify- 
ing the impressions of early life, fostered 
by the theological syatoms of his man- 
‘ood, is abundantly sufficient to 
all is tions and afi his nightly 
spirtts.” 
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Coleridge then proceeds to show: 

in one of powerful passagen, 1s 
“great hearted man” occupying his 
enforced seclusion from the meng of 
theological conflict in that weight 
work of biblical tranalation, by whe 
he hopert to mako the mysteries of the 
Hebrew text clear to “simple bodr 
and humble artizan,” and “to transfer 
in all their foree and truth the oracles 
of God tothenaturaland living tongue 
of his countrymen.” ‘Truly, a high 
purpose, 

Coteridge suppores Luther to be in 
the act of grappling with some ob- 
peure text —tlick darkness lies on the 
uranmg; he parses from Hebrew to 
Valuate’ from Vulguteto Septuagint; 
wal while from one Le gets “words— 
and but words,” lie finds that intu the 
atber “the sly apivit of the apustacy 
his worked a plnase favouring some 
ot those comunenlments of “men,” 
taught for doctrines perhaps “pur- 
gatos.” perhaps “intercession of 
saint, or “efticacy of prayer for the 
dead,” and ultimately 
the earnest atralitions theologian, at 
ne for nn mterpretatioy, inworked up 
thus -- 











++ Disappointed, despondent, enraged, 
co wing to Think. vet continning his brain 
on the atretel iu solicitation tora thought. 
he sinks without perceising it into a 
trauce of slumber, during which lis 
drain retams ity waking cnergics, ercept- 
wnt that what would “hare been mere 
thought in fore, the action and counters 
sereght at his scaes aad theer impressions 
deny wrtharann, stupe and condense 
thems tees tty they, aad realites : Fe- 
puttvdly haifawakeningand hisey clids as 
often reusing, the objects whieh really 
surround lim form the place and scenery 
of his dia. All nt once he aces the 
arch-ften coming forth from the wall of 
the moni trom the vers epat perhaps on 
which his eye had been tived sacantly 
dunng the piplesed moments of ins 
former meditation, the inlstand which 
he had at the same time Inen using be- 
comes assuaated with it, and an that 
struggle of rage, witch in there distem- 
pered dheams alnost constantly precedes 
the Aelpliss terror by the pain of which 
wa are finally awakened, he imagines 
‘that he hurls it at the intruder, or notim- 
probably in the first Instant of his awak- 
ening, while yet his imagination and his 
‘eyes are posscssed by the dream, he ac- 
tually hurle it Some weeks after, per- 
haps, during which interval he had often 
mased on the incident, undetermined 
‘whether to destn it a visitation of Satan 
to him, in the body or out of the body, 
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he diseovayp for the firet time the dark 
spot on tite wall, and receives it aa 5 
nad ‘vouchsafed to him of 
event having actually tuken place.” 
Bach is Coleridge's metaphysic solu- 
tion of that one of Luther's satanic 
visitations for which he is most me- 
morable. The midnight dialogue suits 
‘best the purpose of the vrafty contro- 
versialist ; but the ink-stain on the 
‘wall answers far better for the averque 
who shows the Castle of Wautzbug 
to the curious ay demonstiation stiong 
saproof of Holy Writ of the Reforuier’s 
reonal encounter with the fiend. As 
rar Coleridge's view of the case, re- 
membering the res velations we have of 
Wie own opinm-inspured dreams, and 
the mental conformation of t 
anthor of that “psycholo; 
osity, ‘Rulla Khan, nomanof our age 
was More competent, citer m bis eX 
perienves or power of expression, to 
expound to us the plilosophy of the 
dream-world, or the phantaynata of 
half-wakmg tances, “so that this, lus 
Portraiture of the process of the myr- 
tetioas aud supersensual act of dream- 
ing, has au interest of its own. = Whe- 
ther we receive if a~ an explanation of 
any or all Lucher's enconmters with 
the foul fiend or not, on one pont no. 
question can be raised, namely, thot 
“the impressions «af carly lite,” * thie 
theplogical systems of his mavbued,” 
“the mflaenees of his ese and cou 
try,” we may add, “the nature of the 
conflict inte wlich the soul of the 
gwveat Relurmer way thrown with all 
its energies,” all there combined to 
give u substantive reality ta the con. 
virtions entertained by Luther as to 
the natare of diubolic action, and the 
mal antagonisin and wesaults to 
which the noma of men were subject 
from the evil one. Luther's mis: 
on earth had become, in his own as- 
sured conviction, “ s daily wrestling,” 
“ag life-long conflict with spirits of 
wickedness under the leading of the 
prince of the power of the ar.” To 
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his appreheusions thease encounters 
‘were no metaphorical exercises, but 
actual encounters with substantive 
entities—combatants distinct and per- 
sonal) as himeelf. 
Let ay one read the 36th cha) 

of the * Clloguie Mengalia,” entit od, 
“Of the Divel and his workes,” an 
whatever he may think of the puerility 
of Luther's conceptions of diabotic 
agency and action, he should recollect 
that they were the ideas of the timc, 
and he nist perforce own the earnoat- 
ness in which the speaker in these col- 
loquie< received the notim of the au- 
tuahty of satanic temptation in the 
form of direct and, porsoual assault, 
and in domg s0 only acted according 
to the reeommised ideas of his own age 
and of the ages before him. When 
St. Anthony described, aud, from du- 
acliptions, painters actualized, thuse 
Varied and terrible temptations, nono 
either ynestioned the reality of those 
iimagminys of a brain wrought up by 
vigil, and fast, and moody musing inte 
astute between nomnunbulisn and in- 
siuity. When Catherine of Sienna, in 
half delirions extacy, imagined to her- 
self an actual betrotbal to our bleasedt 
Lord, 2 Destowing of a ring, and an 
eXchange (not pgnratie, but actualy 
of His reart for her heart, and when 
she gave forth this mad reverie to the 
world, »0 far froin offending against. 
any recoguisod notions of the possible 
or the true, she was, and is*, regarded 
asa special favourite of heaven, But 
when Lather employs tho name mode 
ofexpiession todeseribe thure “search- 
ingp of heart,” those spiritual contlicts 
and wrestlings in which he seems to 
have heen exercinedt more than most 
men, the ready lic of controveray re- 
presents him as engaged in personal 
intercourse with evil spirits of an un- 
prevedeuted and unntterable kind 
und the very boldness with whi 
Luther throws hia mental ronflict into 
the shape of dialogue with Satan is 
perverted into a proof of the indevent 




















* These " old wives’ fablea” are not * old stories” in the senee of being expluded 
itions. To refer again te Dr. Dixon's wondrous *‘ Lite of Cornelius,” we 


qupersti 
fiad ‘’ 8ua Sanctita” 


Presentation Nuns of. the 


what “i was congruows they should wear the ring ; that when our 
fo St. Catherine of Stenna to eapouse her iy 


red to St. Cut 


‘the it Pupe) granting, on Dr. Dixon's request, to the 
pragheda fi Mee) reat ea cariog the ring,” gravely added, 


Divine mar 
to Himeclf, He 


j Lage hapa 
* Good Dr. Dizon, in a farewcil audience with his Holiness, told him that 


1 ioe Presentation Wun 
eessloa of the ring.” 
‘was easy to make 


s in Ircland were most grateful to his Holiness for the con- 
He seta ent made some observation to the effect that it 
gratefal 


tebe) 


folly with which a man who had put 
himself to ‘pheol to the devil, con- 
feaged both his teacher and doctrine 
to the world ; and yet one would think 
the very grossneas of the folly here 
attributed to one who (hia enemics 
themselves being judges) was no fool! 
ought to suggest to the most credulous 
a miegiving that their blind guides 
must be leading them astray us to 
Luther's meaning. 

But it is time to bring our witness 
into court, and at length afturd him 
the permission urcorded hy Agrippa 
to Puul-~-“ to speak for himself. ie 
fore doing sv, however, a few prelimi 
nary remarks upon the style and forne 
of this remarkable urgament are ue 








cessary. 

Tt would be ay unjust ax abwuid to 
examine this piece of Luther's without 
teking inte account the character of 
the writer's mind, and the modes ot 
thonght and expression of the age in 
which he prodoved it. To attirim that 
Luther's mind wax cast in a rolmst, 
or, if mon will cull it so, a coare 
mould, is but to sey in other wards, 
“ that the man was made for the work 
his Muster gave him to do,” and that 
as his day so his strength wee An 
able writer® says well of him—-* [this 
indignant coutumeties offended the 
geutly, the leaned, the wise, they 
susteined the vourage —thicy won the 
confidence of the multitude; the 
voice which commands in a tenpost 
must battle with the roar of the 
menta.” Luther's business way iv 
stamp hia views on men's percepti 
in atroug ant indelible in 
He who was to be the exp 
the mind of the age in a decisive pro- 
test against the corruptions of sn: fete 
and profligate system had » rough 
task to perform, and should neither 
‘be judged or measnred in his mode of 
doing it by the rutes of modern or 
even ancient refinement. When he 
avowed his determination to beard hix 
foes in a council at Wittemburg, even 
th there were “as many devila 
in the town as there were tiles on the 
houses !” and to go through with his 
niigaion even though it were “to rain 

e Georgea upon his head,” no 






faerie 
care i” are 
Weistancos which bespoak that stern 
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resolve of character qualifying him 
for his great mission. And “those who 
Took beneath the surface will ses 
im such like expressions habitual to 
Luther all the fearlessness of a true 
mnap putting his statcmonts into the 
strongest aul most startling language; 
and in his disdain of rhetonc, announe- 
ing his purpose to master the convic- 
tious af men by homely sincerity 
rather then hy courtier phraseology. 
While we vindicate the Reformer’s 
meaning, we inust not hesitate to say, 
that the form jute which he hasthrown 
his argument seems, to say the least, 
searcely judicious, The keennesa and 
severity of his irouy was probably lost 
on the eoamer appechonsions of the 
aye in which it appeared, while th 
exlumniators of every age vince 
grasped at the preteat tor represt nting 
the writer ash been literally 
“the cevil's sehe iu his renuncia- 
tion of, apital article of the Catho- 
liv religion ;” and while they thus 
adroitly send the caluwny into cir- 
culation, they as systematically im- 
yale all further explanation or inquiry 
hy alleing the confession of the fact 
hy the avensed. 
_ But whilewethus question Luther's 
judgment in havi, put his argunent 
into this shape, it is but right to ob- 
nerve that he did nothing which in his 
day was peculiar or extraordinary, 
Allegory and veiled satire was the 
style of the time. To go no further 
for exmuple, the “ Encomium 
Mori” of his great semi-antagonist, 
Erasmus, was a hyper-refined satire 
weh the same hind, the use of 
‘h its author justified py, refer- 
9 many precedents of literary 
antiynity; aud we may leave this 
branch of our snhject with the remark 
that the saine process «f logic which, 
heeanse of hissatanic dialogue, makes 
Luther the Devil's pupil, must set 
down the witty and Jeained Erasnns 
as the eulogist of fully ! —2 conclusion 
which may aafely be left to refute 
itself. 


The treatise in which this cele- 
brated dialogue between Lather and 
Satan occurs, is of some length, and 
contains much variety of argument; 
but the part with which we are con- 
cerned commences with that sarcastic 
confession to the Romish clergy in 



































* Gtr J. Stephen—Hoclesiasticnl Eentys, ‘‘ Luther.” 
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generel, Of which we have already 
ven. Germah original, in order 
uhow the foul advantage taken hy 
tz, of the omission of the key- 

in the Latin veraion of Justus 

a When the Gennan text was 
ished is not clear, but the letter 
committing the translation of 11 to his 
friend, Justus Jonaa, bears date iu the 
year 1534. This document jas been 
#iven and observed on already, aud I 
now put in evidence the wamutdated 
Latin text of the celebrated con- 
ference itself, with a close translation 
as yuay furmeh those who ¢an- 

not have accers to the ponderous 
tomes of Reformation theology, with 
@ refutation of a curreut controversial 


University Bsiays, No. V. 


slander. I venture to olfer the mb- 
joined og 
tailed 


ascertained) in the course of a Bucced- 
sion of discussions on this subject ; 
for while Luther’a defenders have 
contented themselves with giving a 
general smumary of hia true me 

his Romish accusers have either con- 
fined themselves to a show of re- 
ference which they knew could not 
eanily he tested, or else enlarged into 
a show of quotation, which unt- 
Jormly stopped short just at the pro- 
per point of elucidation. 


‘De Missa Privata et Unctione Sacerdotum. Liber Dom. Martini Lyrexny, 


Germanico in Latinuin transhitus per Justom Jonas. 


Op. ‘Tom, vil. p. 227. 


“To you, reverend and huly futhere, 
Lwill make my contession Grant me 
@ full absolution, winch will not, 2 hope, 
do you any great harm. (nce ona tase 
it happened to me to wake suddenly at 
midnight, whereupon Satan besan to 
ie with me atter this fashion — 
*Hark you,’ quoth he, *most karncd 
Doctor Lather, yuu know that for fit 
teen years you celcbrated private masses 
almost daily. What of these private 
masses had been so many horrid wk la- 
tries? What if the hody and tloud (of 
Christ) were not prownt, but that you 
were yourself adomny and proflering to 
the tion of others, mere bread and 


? 

“To him 1 then made answer— I am 
an anointed priest; I have had both 
unetion and consecration from 2 bishop, 
and bave officiated by the authority of, 
and in obedience to, my superior-, why 
should I not have consecrated when 1 
pronounced the words of Christ in all 
sertoumness, and celebrated mass with 
full intention, as you (Suthan) know 


very well: A 

464 All this,’ retorted he, ‘is trac, but 
the Turks and Heathens, too, minister 
in their temples in obedienco, aud per- 
form their sacred rites in all seriousness. 
‘The priests of Jeroboam, too, acteil in 
all thi against tho true priests at 
Sérusalem, with a measure af zoal and 
our ofders were 





erences rise if 

tricethood of tears or Samaritan ia false 
ol is 

sid impious 7?’ 


Pg 
toe having ministered in such 2 


Anno, 1534,—Lnth, 


«+ Ego coram vobis, reverendis et aanc- 
ti patmlus, confessionem faciam, date 
mihi absolutionem bonam, que vobis 
opto quam muinine noceat—contagit mihi 
semel sub imediam noctem, wubito ex- 
pergsfiert, Tbi Sathan inecum compit ejus- 
modi disputationens. + Audi inquit La- 
there Doctor per-docte, nosti etiam te 
qnindcoam annis celelrarse misses 
vatas pone quotidre,—quid wi tales mi 
private, horrenda casentidolatria ? Q 
‘1 non adtuisset corpus et sanguis, sed 
tantuim pancn: ct vinum sadorcsses et 
ulus udurandum proponmeses ** 








“« Cui ego respondi, sum unctus aacer- 
dos, accep! unctionem et consecrationem 
ab episcopo, ot hee omnia feci ex man- 
dato, et obedicatia majorum, quare, non 
conseerassem, cmtn verba Christi serio 
Pronuncusim, et magno eerio missas 
celebravi. Ifoc nosti? 


“Hoo totum iugnit est verum—eed 
‘Turcey et Gentiles, etiam factunt in suis 
templis omnea ex obedientia, et serio 
nua sacra faciunt. Sacerdotes Hieroboam 
facicbant etiam omnia certo gelo et 
studio cuntra veros sacerdotes in Hieru- 
salem, “i si tua ordinatio, etiam falea 
esset, sfout Tarcarum et Samaritinarom: 
bar sscordotis falsus et impius cultus 


in detail arguments in proof of the and idolatry Masi, 
tamer here, bot aU. tondlug to eustetn Sarvans oonelonion 


that Dr, 


for a long iod had committed an 


wapurdosoble ain, which should send him to destroy hii with Ji ated 
‘peter. ‘Tha ooadlasion of tho arcktiend fe thier tw ‘nuteed of 


sepenting with . 


1859,] 
us tharefore, you were a Mass. 
id than ao act through 
ae en x 
Jour peivate Massos, st the plain 


‘words and inetitution of Christ, contrary 
to the intention, belief, and crecd of the 
Church, no that our tinction, is & most 
profane thing, ‘having it nothing 
sacred or noly in fact, this unction is 
as ridicalous, and more vain and useless, 
than the baptism of a stone or of a dumb 
bell. Mureover,’ urged Sathan, ‘you 
have consecrated nothing, but, in hea- 
then fashion, made oblation of bread and 
wine, and for base and blasphemous 
gain sold your work to Christians, doing 
service not to God, not to Christ. but 
to your own belly. What hind of abum- 
nation, unheard of on earth or i heaven is 
this? This was the substance of the 
argument, 

“Here the Holy Fathers will reply. 
here they will acoff, and say to me. 
‘Are you that celebrated Doctor, and 
do not know how to answer t! vile 
don’t you know that *¢7rx vEvin 1s 
nrar!*'—Indeed? Many thank. to 
your worships for this agrecable consula- 
tion in this great perplexity--of cour-e 
I could have known notlung all thus 
while, of these three little words, ‘the 
dewil u liar,’ unless reminded of them by 
you, notable Theologians! Had I con- 
tinued trec from all temptings, a sccure 
and snoriny Papiat, such as Satan lety 
alone in the indulgence of their own 
Juste; then, too, would Satan have let 
me e, and I shuw myself, hke them, 
a Gyges, alert aud brave against an 
epethy out of right; but if you had to 
sustain the devil's ussaults and audible 
arguments, you would soon change yur 
note about the Church, and the ancient 
mode of receiving. Trely. I con sce 
welt enough, in David and the other 

ets, how grievously they had to 
contend, in those and similar cunflicts, 
‘the devil and his dreadful as- 
sults. And Christ himself (though the 
one), yet in our behalf in what 
tears and straits did he agonize in his 
conflicts against Sathan—yor he presses 
fearfully the Spirt, and_will not 
desist until renee ‘cas Worp of 
Gop.’ And Tam persuarted that 
Empeer, and E padiua, and 
a guddenly under these dreadful 
attacks and perturbations; nor can tho 
human soul endure this hornble and un- 
mode of sttack, unless God 
himecif present to sustain it-—for 
Satan, as it wore, in the twinkling of an 
bans overshadows the whole with 
kness and terror, and if he finds no 




















= This intensely diminutive term of 
entizaate of the theslogioal sbiieios of 


Lither’s Devil- Talk. 


a 


ee igitur missarius 24 nihil slind 
unctus ds ab epltonpe, gta ad Rate 
dam per mises vata, contra vorbe 
clara et institutionem Christi, contra, 
mentem, fidem, et confessionem ecclesia, 
tune prophanissime est, ct nihil sanct? 
nec sacri habet hme anctic. Deinde 
vanior et inanior, et tam ridicula est 
hec unctio, quam baptizatio saxi aut 
mute campang, etc. Atyue ultra urstt 
datan, ergo non consecrasti, acd solum 
pancm ot vinum (ut Ethie’) oblutulisti, 
ct per questem turpissimum ac bl 
mum. Christianis opus thum vendisti, 
serviens non lev, non Christo, sed tuo 
ventri. Que est hw inaudita abomin. 
atio in ceelo et im terra?’ Hoc fere erat 
diyputatioms summa, 











«Hic 1espondebunt mihi Sanctissimi 
Patree—-hic ridebunt ct dicent~~‘ Ta ne 
es Doctor ille celebris, et non nosti re. 
spondcre dtabolo—an ignoras ** diabolum 
esse mendaccm ¢"" Pappe, vestro merito 
vobis gratins ingentes ago, tem 
suavi consolstione im re tanté—his tribus 
vooulis ‘diabolus est mendar'—ignora seem 
ego hactenus, nisi monuistis voa eximit 
Th ofogotate * Si Papista essem, om- 
nium tentationam rudis, quem securum 
ct sterlentem, Satan neghgeret ut ipsos 
nealiget indulgentes suis cupiditatibu: 
«tam tales Gy gow ussem, contra abs 
tem hostem alacer ct furtis—eed si vobis 
suctinendi ess nt, ictus diaholi et audi- 
ends disputationis, non diu cesctin 
tilenam de Evelesid, et vetvris receptr 
More cantitaluri, equideu satis video in 
David et rchguis Propbetis, quam gra- 
site Tuctentur, in his certaminibus, et 
simililms, coutra Diabulum ct horribdem 
impetum ejus. Et Christus ipse (quamvis 
sine pecvafo) propter nos in’ quantis 
lachrynns, in quibus augustiis, agunizat 
iu his agonibus contra Satanam, uryet 
enum in anmensum corda, nec desinit nisi 
repulus Verbo Dei, Kt ego plaue per- 
suasus sum Eimpserum ct arn hom 
—<¢t similes, his ictibus horribiltbua et 
quassationibus, subito eatinctus esse, nec 
enim hu:manuin cor horrendum hune et 
ineffabilem impetum visi Deus ile adait 
perferre potest. Satan enim ictu oculi, 
Topente totam mentem terroribus ac 
tenebris advbruit, ct ei nihil quam bomi- 
nem inermem, et yerbo non iustructam 
invenit, quasi digitulo, totum evertit. 























derision seems intended to mark Luther'a 
‘his adversaries. 
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resiatanug, bat fein: , fesblo human 
creating, yttaqught 2 Gide Word, he 
corer m hia ‘atterly with, aa one may 
A 5 
Teta an to the devil's being a Ilar, 
‘Nis ties are not simple ions. 
at wiere cunningly devised to do- 
Geive than human wit can invent. He 
eommences in this wise—by levying hola 
wf eome solid incontrovertible truth, 
which be ar; with such astutenc.s 
, and craft, and he laquers over his lie s0 
rsty to deceive oven the most 
dpations, Thur, that reflection which 
smote the heart of Judas. J have betrayed 
the innocent blood,’ wasn truc one. This 
Sadas conid not deny—but herem con- 
sisted the lie—‘Turrnrone you are to 
ir of the yrace of God.’ and yet this 
conjoined lie aud reflection did the devil 
urge upon him sy violently, that Judas 
goal Dot resist it, but fell inte despera- 


‘Wherefore, gand Master Papist, 
Satan tells no he, when he accu» and 
urges upon n man the creatness of 
sin, for thereto he hath two weighty and 
ivcontrovertible witnesses—Gol law 
‘and our own conscience. Lcanuot denv 
that I have sinned——I cannot deny iny 
ein to be creat—i cannot deny that {am 
guilty of death and damnation 

«But herem os Sutan’s lu, whea he 
further urges me to despur of mercy— 
even a» Cain, who said, ‘My sin istnor. 
than I can bear;’ and against this bc it 
is, that in euch # cunflict we necd divine 
and heavenly grace: and that cither 
some brother (in Christ) be near to con- 
sale us with the promises of grace from 
without, or elec that in the beart witlun, 
the Holy Spirit (by means of our bro- 
ther's exhortation) should rare. uanmate. 
‘and surtain the heert, so that & man may 
bo able thus to r-solve within lumsclt— 
convicted by the law of God, Lown, cven 
‘before Satan himself, that Juma sinncr, 
and, aa Judas, a condemned one, hut, 
with Peter, J betake myself to Christ, and 
Jook to his boundless merit and loving 
‘Akindness, whereby he hath condemned 
wall that horrible condemnation. Ou of 
Choise, traly T should be subject to 
eternal death; but enanmuch as Lum ix 
Christ, trust wn hun, call on lam, tars is 
my very condemnation condenined, my 

it becomes guilty, and I can 
sarnestly affirm this, that even thoush 
‘be a sinner, yet am I holy and inno- 
cent in Christ. A sinner I may bem 

and ont of Christ; yet out of 


wayeaté 
Sapaelf, and in Christ, holy, 
becouse he bath biota out me 





+ pitnatly Busby, M0. ¥. 
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“ Yerum quid hos est—-quod ‘mendax 
sit.” Sed ejus mendacia pon sunt aim- 
plices artifices, ecd longe callidiora et 
insfructiora ‘ad, fallendem, quan fro- 
manus ceptus aseequi posit. Ipse 
adoritur wt oppreheadat aliquam solidam 
verutatem, que negnti Don potest, atque 
eam adoo callide et vorsute urget ct 
acuit, et adeo rpeciose fucat suum men- 
daclum, ut fallit vel cautissimum; Uti 
eogitatio fla que Judre cor percussit 
vera crat—‘ Tradidt sanguinem Justum,” 
hor Judas negare non potest—sed hue 
erat mendacium— ergo ext desperundum de 
grave Der;' ct tamen Diabolus hoc men- 
dacium, hanc cogitationem tum vivlenter 
inut, ut Judas eam vincere non posse, 
eed desperay it. 


“ Proinde bone Frater Domine Papista, 
Non mentitur Satan, quando accasut Aut 
urget magnithdinem peceatt, ibj cnim 
habet duos inconvincibiles graves tostes, 
legem Dei, et nostram propriam con- 
rcientiam ; non possum negare me pec. 
caste, non possum negure peecatune 
meum magnum case, non possum ne} 
quod reur sum mortis et damnationis. 

“Sed ila mentitur Satan, quando altro 
urget, ut dispervam de gratia ticut Cayn 
icebat ‘majus est poccatum meum,’ et 
sbi tunc opus eat, in tali agone, divine 
et cvlesti auvilio, ut vol frater adeit, qui 
te consoletur promigsionibus gratiw, 
toris—vel intus in Corde Spritus Sanc- 
tus, per verbum fratis crigut et animet, 
et surtcntat cor tuum, ut por npud te 
sic statuere. Confessue lem eum 
lege Dei convictus, coram Diabolo, me 
Peocass, ine daumnatum erse ut Judam, 
sed verty me ad Christum cum Patro, et 
resptcio ejus immensum benificum ct 
meritum, @ quo ille omnem horrendum 
damnationem damnavit. Extra Christum 
casem quidem reus mortis externe, sed 
qu sum in Christo, et in ips credo, iy 
avoco, tum jam mea damnativ est dan- 
Nata, meus reatus ipee reus—atque ibi 
constanter possum dicere. Etiamst sum 
peccator, tamen sum sanctus etinnocens 
in Christo, Peecator quidem um in 
meipso, extra Chrutum, eed sanctus, 
purus, mundus sum ia Christo, quia ipse 
meum peecetam delivit per satigainem 
suum—de hoe non dabite, in hoc aenepi 
Baptisms, absolutionem, et sacramenta, 
ut eigilla certa Divine gratis.” 
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‘The reader has now before him 
full materials for deciding on the 
feirnesa of the charges 
brought, By & succession of accuxers, 
against the author of the foregomg 
which Bossuet calls “ the fa- 
mous discussion which he once had 
with the Augel of Darkuess, and in 
which, compelled by the strength of 
his reasoning, he abolished the mass, 
which, if we are to believe himoerlf, 
he celebrated with so much devotion 
for many years.”* The reader will say, 
whether this be or be not a thorough 
perversion of tho meauing of the 
whuloe passage. It cannot he paid that 
wrt makes thi statement unwit- 
tingly, for he pecins thoroughly a: 
of the laterpretation given on Luther's 
behalf to the whole transaction. Of 
his unworthy artistic trickery in allul 
ing to the “ Devil's shape, and air, 
and tones,” ay though 1 description of 
these formed part of the reality of the 
conference, we Lave spoken ; and in 
the pangage already quoted froin his 
svorks it will be scen that he roundly 
aftirme “that the dispute did not at 
ull turn on the point as to whether 
Luther should not despair of mercy 
becuse of his long continuance m 
what he then held to be u deadly sn.” 
Aguin, we suy that we believe the E 
glish reader has nom, for the siret 
tone, the full materral tor testing this 
dogmatic assertion of a contioversial- 
int’ as to his adveraary’s ducaning. 
Bossuet dewbtless calewlated well ay 
to the weight which his absolute dre- 
tum would carry with his readers of 
his own day, and in his Chureh in st 
vouding times ; but we subiuit, that in 
any court of judyment where truth 
ani fact can gain a hearmg against 
sophistry and dogmatism, the plam, 
unadorned evidence of Lather, ad- 
mitted to speak for itself, must put 
him down, 

Nor must we omit a consideration 
suggested by the form of Luther's ex- 
posure of Satan’s device ; he shows 
elearly how the Evil Ono, laying hold 
of w aolid trath, and ylossing over his 
own lie therewith, tries to make men 














Luther's Devil-Fatk. 


swallow both. “You have sinn 
therefore you should <lesyair,” is Se 
tan’s sy logis. Judaa, swallowing 
the sophism, “ went and hanged him- 
self.” Luther, overliving the hour 
and power of darkness, “distinguished 
tho froth tnt be wat a sinner, from 
appens ergo desperan- 
dum est,” and with Peter (the Peter 
not of Kome, but of Scripture) “ be- 
took himnelf to Christ,” and escaped 
the snare of the destroyer. Now, the 
devices of Satan are numberless: there 
are sophisms of digjunction as well 
ax conjunction, and to diasever a mani- 
fert delusion from its exposing corre 
tion is but a variety of the Satanic 
lie. It is well known how Holy 
Scripture is made to stute atheiem by 
disjoming the thing epoken from tho 
speaker, in the “ Fool's-heart Aphor- 
ism,” “ there w nu God ;” and it is thus 
that Luther is made to own Satanic 











tuition ina “ capital doctrine,” by di- 
vorcing his preliminary matter from 
the true and beautiful deduction, at 


which he bad arrived, as the result of 
what may well be called a tremendous 
mental conflict with, at least, two of 
the great enemies of the soul,—a 
suggesting Sa.an, and an iufirm “Body 
ot death. 
Prem Luther's allusions to the fro- 
quency of Satan's arsaulta upon him 
Jassuet fucetiously insinuates, that 
“to judge from the result of this con- 
ference we ought te believe that Lau- 
ther had deer xed from the devil many 
other things besides thecondenmation 
o@ the Maas,” and this tannt reminds 
us of a further yiew of this subject, 
witht which the discussion of La- 
ther’s Gitbolic intereonrses might be 
celled incomplete: namely, that_his 
wsvikuits semetimnes represent hin 
as learning lis theulogy from devils of 
different aspects and colours ; “nescio 
an albo vel nigro,” is an expression 
often buldly quoted from Luther's 
writings in proof of his reckless 
avowal that he had received a Sa- 
taniec suggestion; but whether from 
“u white devil or a black” he was not 
certain. Aguin, roferring to the uni- 

















* Basnage swoeps away this flowing fallacy with a rough strength in the fallow- 





ing pasea 


as Luther quil etoit damne seus 

dant 15 Annes. 

Christ, &c.” 
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«Ce pretendue conference, 
sur l'ebolitiun de lu messe parce qu'elle etoit deja faite. 
retour, puisqu'D S 
‘Mais (dit lo Luther) Je mo tourne comme St. Pierre vere Jesus 


elle ne roula point comme ou pretend, 
‘Le demon youlult prouver 
avoit adore le Sacrement pen- 
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Wisible world given us in 
, hed classified evil spirits, 
and given them names and attr) 
mc to be significant of their va- 
vious modes of deceivableness, among 
which not the least remarkable was 
that by which we are, in so many 
words, told in Scripture, that Satan 
ia upon occasion “transformed into 
en_angel of light.” 
No very elaborate examination of 
the Reformer’s works, if nade in the 
ight of these prevaleut opinions, 
ows his meaning in those per- 
verted ges concerning the “black 
and ‘white evil” Luther, in that 
i of the spiritual world and its 
warfare which he had constructed for 
distinguishes the assaults and 
of. the Evil Oue into open 
and dtaguised temptations—into sug- 
gestions intended to lead men to brave 
and defy the monitions of consrience, 
and those which sought to make con- 
science a “ particeps criminis,” as it 
were,—the former mode of tempta- 
tion he supposes the Evil One to 
practise in hia Wack or undiaguiscd 
fppearance, the latter when he enducid 
white garb of innocence: in fact 
no words can explain this matter bet- 
ter than Luther's own quaint expres- 
sians — 
‘©The Devil carricth two manner of 
shapes, forms, or vizarda, wherein he dis- 
i himself: either he transformeth 
into the shape of a serpent, 
thereby to affright and kill, or els into 
the form of @ sillie sheep to be and de- 
oelve; these (ead Luther) are hts too 
court colours,” —Colloquia Meneal, c. 35, 
With this clue no candid mind can 
misa the import of the following ox- 
tracta from Luther's worke, which 
are selected from many of 28 best 
the justification of his 
passages of which contro- 
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‘yernial 
une: 
“Mo heretic,” writes the Reformer 
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ten 8nd of God's name: hence hus origina 


(aly, 


“ offers himself as one in error, ar as ade- 
vil The Devil himself comes not as 
rae Devn., parti THAt WHITE 
ong, —in fact, the Devél himself, 
when urging man to open sin can pre- 
yail ia ‘against him (opercvfum factt 
join’). 

“Satan does notlike to show himself 
deformed and black in his winistrations, 
but contrarywise clean and white; and, 
that he may seem ¢o, he arret and 
dresses all his words in a show of frat, 





6 
that woll-known German proverb, *1N 
Gop's Name conte ALL MiscHIE.’ 
Herein Iet us learn Satan's 
graft, that if by pereecuting and destroy- 
ing he cunnot hurt us, he does thie 
by correcting and edifying.” —Zuther 


aliar 


Op. vol. iv. Lutin edition, Jona, 4.p. 
1858. 

I thus complete all this paper 
aims at—to afford materiais for a 


judgment upon the truth or falac- 
hood of a charge sedulously wysti- 
tied and maintained against the me- 
mory of a great-hearted man. It will, 
I hope, be observed, that I endea- 
vour to treat thin rather as a point of 
literary inquiry thn of theologierow- 
troversy. Info the controveray I en- 
ter no further than to observe, that 
when we find the champions and ad- 
yoeates on onc side of a question, in a 
loug catena, carefully suppressing evi- 
dence on a particular point which 
they Jabour to estubhsh for aa much 
as it is worth, it is impossible to 
evade the presumption that truth 
does not lie with the party resorting 
tosuch artifices. A tricky advoeute or 
prevaricating witness doox not neces- 
sarily imply a bad cause; but a series 
of attempts to prevent the truth from 
coming out ixecarcely consistent with 
an honest relianve upon the result of 
a full hearing “upon the merits ;" and 
such o series uf attempts may be 
traced in every work, whether histo- 
rical or controversial, eluborate or 
trifling, in which we find the Roman. 
authorities treating this subject. 

it be remombered that the question 
here is nut whether Luther's doctrine 
be true, or his arguments convincing; 
but, whether Luther has ever b 
from his adversaries the fair construc- 
tion and full hearing to which man ia 
entitled from man. 
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Lowpon had become insufferable; hot 
vapours hung over the city all day, 
the moon and stars looked lan- 
ya and tired of the sky all night, 
'e dreamt of the tropics, and woke 
with the roar of the tiger in our 
cars. We sought shady places and 
Tead shady books, and tecd every 
thing we ate; but it was all in vain. 
The fact ‘was, we were determined to 
‘0 to tho sea coast; and ao one happy 
‘behold us on the beach, hammer in 
hand, for tosalve our consvicuce, which 
‘rebuked us for an idle til, we 
Taingled geology with pleasure. Cer- 
tainly it was a change. Instead of 
the roar of carriage and hoof upon 
tho atrata vinrum, we lent our rejoi 
ing ear to the old sen as it nang its 
jow song upon the pebbles. Instead 
of the deadly gray of the Serpentine, 
we looked out upon a clear expanse of 
tippling water, green where it closed 
‘upon the land, aud further out melt- 
ing into a glorious sunny azure till it 
struck upon the shores of France. 
Tnatead of adull and weighty sunlizht, 
the air was full of dancing wases of 
shining sun which shimmere| in a 
radiance on the white clifts 
whieh ram} the treedomof our isle. 
Instead of labelled doors aud gro- 
teague chimneys, and nll the sea of 
glowing houses, we looked upen the 
swelling slopes of the southern dowus 
rising in grassy bluff on bluff, whence 
came at intervals the silver chimir 
of the sheep-bells and the son) 
chanticleer, and the loud barking of 
the watch-dog. There they rose, tier 
on tier, cach an uplifted beach ; and 
where of old the occanbroke in thunder, 
now the sumwer trees were muri 
ing, and the summer birds were siu; 
ing, and the rivulet way rushing, and 
the corn wasrippling inthe soft breeze 
which hlew fresuly trom thesouth over 
the merry sea. 
Many a fossil had we Inid open te 
the light that day with chisel and 
hammer; and as we spread our spoils 


‘upon a sunny rock, and lit our ta 
aid our dreaming, themow world faded 


before the yisionof the old. Here was 




















@ coral, and here a fe hidden in 
its flint concretion. Heroseca urohin 
with ita spines rubbed off, and here a 
straightend polished belemnite, which 
had of old steadied an ancient cuttle- 
fish. Herea pillared shell, which had 
served to float a nautilus, and here 
the vertebra _of perhaps some fierce 
sea saurian. Here wasthe dorsal «pine 
of a fish like the thornback of our seas, 
its sole defence, poor piscine mortal, 
against this monstrous tvoth which, 
pointed, finely serrated and cruel, rest 
ed sv harmlessly Leside it now, though 
ouce lodged in the jaw of a gigantic 
shark thrice the size uf our tropic ty- 
rant. Aud as we mused on theae evi- 
deuces of ancient life, lo! they created 
for our inner sight the forma they be- 
longed to, and the time they lived in. 
We saw the devp seas vf the cetaceous. 
period full of strange and vigorous 
existences. We watched the swift 
und crael pursuit, and the headlong 
and terrified fight. We were told, as 
by a voice from thore silent remains, 
not only of death, but of violent death; 
uot only of quiet, but of fierce and 
vredatory life; uot only of aggression, 
it aluo uf defence, We saw down 
into the depths of that vust sea, and 
Ucheld its coral towers and its groves 
of deep frouded xeaweed, where the 
cuttlefish twisted its long arms, and 
a thousand thousand crustavea lived 
and died a million years ago. 
And this is Lut of a picture of the 





{ mode in which an imaginative reader 


can create w life from a dead man's 
book, or can form au image of an un- 
known author's heart. inting has 
peopled eotitude, The dead are not 
dead. We still hang on the lips of 
Plato, and henr the honeyed speech of 
Sophocles, We still can frown with 
Juvenal, and amile with Ovid. The 
yoivs of Dante is not hughed, nor is 
the tongue of Shakespeare bound, 
We live and move among the pleasant 
souls of old. We sympathize with 
their joy and grief. We ere touched 
with thesame great natursand thrilled 
with the same devotion. They are 
our delicate society. We love them, 


London; Bosworth and Herrison, Regont-street. 


and from their books there rises then 
—-for love is the penetrator—the dis- 
tinctindividualities ofeach. For books 
avefosalllives. Aswesitinour library, 
aad take down voame sitter volume, 
ages open to us not on lettcrs, 
butonilives, Broken sentences, quick 
parentheses, halfutterauces, hide with- 
in them histories. A fierce sarcastic 
‘burst of bitterness, perhaps, in the 
centre of a scientific work, aud we 
catch a glimpse of one who went 
through life like the ancient fish with 
spines, ever onthe defence, A tender 
seatenceof mild philanthropy followed 
by the declaration of a wholesule prin- 
ciple of equality, and we see into the 
heart of one of the sharks who glide 
50 amoothly on their prey through this 
vast ocean of humanity. A «dull, sen- 
sible, homelike book, and we watch 
the lifo of one of the crustacea of the 
race, Ina thousand tiny lovel 
~—in a thonsand false exprors 
a thousand low views of thingx— iz 
a few grand and solemn jrinci- 
Pies tok to the work? with “voices 
whose sound is likethe sea” —threush 
seattered gleams of heart-life broken 
up through poerns—we sit in our li- 
brary and waich the race of luman- 
kind pass hy, We live with the 
Greek, aud lodge with the Roman. 
We worship with the Persian on the 
old and orient plains, and muse with 
the Hindooin the for-sts of the Ganges. 
‘We enter into modern life. We 
at home in the salons of Paris, : 
we uit side by side with the glorious 
circle at Weimar. We traverse Eng- 
land from shore to shore, and are ad- 
mitted silent guests to the household 
fire and the household joy. We step 
across the threshold of many e atrng- 
ing and aorrow-silent heart, or chime 
in gladly with the song of faith and 


conquest, 

So this little book of poems opens 
to our view the author's life. 

A life not strange or eventful, but 
one deeply felt. A story common, 
sad yet uncommon, from its being told 

a curious nature. For th the 

tances which formed this life 

are every day repesied, yet to thone 
” 








who watch humanity, all human lives 
are Wonderful from the mode in which 
‘the soul meets and influences cireumn- 
stances. Unutterably strange a 

new for ever is human life. 
Each feaf upon a branching oak ap- 
‘pear the same to a eye, and 
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is subject to the aame influences, but 
in itself is for ever distinct in form, 
Each ripple on @ mountaia stream 
seers identical with its pursuer, and 
is blown upwards by the same breeze, 
‘but in itself is for ever different ; 50 
each luman soul, however touched ly 
the same joys or sorrows, is infinitely 
unlike all others in its far recesses, 

There is one poem in the book 
which, in o true imaginative spirit, 
dincloses the progress und develo 
ment of the author's life, It is en- 
titied “The Three Palaces.” During 
a youth of Joneliness he has devoted 
hinmelf to the pursuita of the intellect, 
aud followed the ambition of themind 
till he seemed to have built a palace 
whose boundurics were lost in space. 

MIND-DUILT. 
«I built « palace vast, 
‘Vavt as the univorse » outmost rim 5 
Where Wouder gazed aghast 
On its huge portals, till his eyes grow dim, 


© T built of eryntal apace 
Its boundless dome, which widened on for 
aye; 
‘There was no resting placo 
For human sight to test ite greatness by." 


And such is in youth the first ten- 
dency of the soul towards the illimit- 
ables We aspire to the boundless for 
everwore, and man Kecks to realize 
this desire which outrenches all the 
infinite of space in the dreams of i 
tellect. But there is no satiafaction 
in this Mind-built Palace, for it minin- 
ters tu but. the third of our complex 
paturo. Our author has seized thin 
thought with trath. 

















hirliug of my apheres, 
murie roll; 
hy ber drowsy throne 





‘Hear ceasel 
But deadly spat 
upiears, 

« Hence, pride-built pite— away !— 
My voice falle dead within theso depths 
Profound : 
1 yearn for woods whero play 


ich vhades and lights, ‘where silent lowers 
abound. 


“0, for swoet human speech— 
Vor dear love-whispora—roand white arma’ 





Pridi s I may aot reach, 
Bat Tamny round ee sptha of tendernens."* 


And so the author starts to find his 
“heart-built paleee;” but first. the 
mind, worked ot the expense of the 
heartand spirit, exacta its punishment, 
and doubt and despair of God arise 


i889] 
from the depths of the awakened soul. 
Hin intellect becomes a chacs— 
Whilst sonstrous thoughts swam by 

Aod beld moe fast with eyes which would 

not let me go.” 

But at last he awakes from his evil 
sleep, an goes forth in the sunrise to 
seok a human heart to love him, and 
finding it in the valley, far from the 
heights of pride and learning, he 
builds a cottage-palace of the heart, 
and finds that 

*t Grand architect ia lore ; 

‘The simplest ome, grows infinite, 

‘Swells round, below, above, 
Ts kissod by morn, lies in the lop of night.” 


And so he reposes satisfied. Bat when 
all scemed happiest, then, as of old, to 
Jacob, Rachel an taken. 
“And night came down when day Laid searce 
begun.” 

Then through the treble darkness of 
that mournful day, through the unut- 
torable blacknesa of that hour of loss, 
God’a hand came “soft and vibrating 
with love,” and led him whe had 
built life only on intellect and love 
into the land of the true realities. 

+ And out upon the heights, 

‘The Pisgah peak» of Fath, it led me on— 

“Oh, valley of detighta! 

Oh, land of rest’—-but lo, the hand was gone. 











“Ono gtimpee—the dream was o'er, 
But darkness led —in Faith Taw the lands 
Where strife is henrd ny Taste, 
Aud storm lics stranded on the golden 
anda,” 


Anil as the dream goes on—fer thus 
the struggle of those days of loss ia 
symbolized—he ia brought to sec that 
the wifeof his hoart is not lost but gone 
before. The same hand which had 
smitten brings him where 

“ A tenderer lightod and 

Stretched out its beauty iu a mellower ait 


ae the porfumed shade, Ry 
hrot ous depths of wens, 2 
‘twndvllted gloom, 
In oestasy I strayed 
Till wweotvst laughter shook the trellised 
blooms. 


“Mt ‘iding hand popes 3 
Se through the lati ‘boughs I doubtful 


orept, 
And anw—all rupture hearted, 
‘Where in the heavenly beam, my cottage 
palace slept.” - st 


And there—through faith he found her 
whom he had lost, and in mpirit be 
Jived again a higher life with her, for 
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God gi ee us back what He has taken, 
ina cope at sed with, 8 more 
perfect sympathy of union. Thus 
was built the palace of faith. 
«This ia the palace vast, 
Not made with hands, nor built with tear 
or sigh: 
‘Thin in the first and lest, 
For this in God's own home, and tit by 
God's own eye, 


So ends the poem, a very trae and 
thoughtful piece of song, and one in 
which the mystery of many o. life is 
contained. For God saves the whole 
man—mind, heart, and spirit. He 
permite us to seck the whole of life 
Inthe strife of the intellect, and then 
allows loneliness to frighten, und 
doubt to darken round the soul, and 
60 we are driven forth to seck satis- 
faction in human love, and the heart 
is tramed to divine affection. But 
this is not encugd. The imnortal 
spirit remainy, its thirst unelaked ; 
and so the palace of the heart is 
sinitten sudely ; and through lors we 
are Jed onwards to the Highest, For 
there things--the joy of intellect, 
wealth, prosperity, Juuman love— 
are but the seaffuldang of life. 
We think them the building. But 
when the seaffulding fall, then we 
tind that God has been building all 
the time the real palace of the spirit. 
We discover that the agony of the 
intellect, and the sweetness of human 
love have not been lost; that through 
bt Gol haa been strengthening 
faith, and through love that He has 
heen deepening the power of loving. 
Then when the spirit has found ita 
true home, we are surprised to see 
intellect returning no longer as king, 
‘but of a willing servant ; and human 
Jove winging her way hack, no longer 
to lure us along the gruund, but to 
assist our mpirit in ite flight to the 
empyrean. We get back every thing 
—only in a nobler fashion, It is not 
loss, but glorious gain, Before, wo 
had used these gifts to please our- 
selves, aud so we lost them; now, 
we accept them that we may w 
their blesaings upon God and others, 
and in thus giving, we re-find them, 
On ne retrouve que ce qu’on a donné. 

These are the lessons which a 
poem like this is qualified to teach, 
and in thie Mr. Orton has been a true 
poet ; and such as we have described 
it from this poem is, we venture to 
say, his life—a lifo which is fre- 











‘inched on im its parts 
eats, te this volume. For ex- 
azaple, in the first 
ts 
OF learn imaginative love of 
nature, and the humbleness and Jove 
which adorn the valley, Here Mr. 
Orton describes his youth, and its 
aspirations after the beautiful and 
the intellectual, and touches with a 


ve true perce ‘ion the natural 
fendency early life to pursue 
beauty for beauty's sake alone. It 


is the tendency oF the age. We have 
aca] from gross materialism, from 

of it at jeast, and now we are 
on the very point of being involved 
im the finer network of a delicate 
materialism. We begin, like Mr. 
Orton, by dreaming in the woods, and 
watching the loveliness of mgbt and 
morning upon the mountains and the 
streams, till the witchery of all things 
steals into the throne of God in the 
spirit, and we lose the eternal bcaut; 
in the earthly. We end as the Creel 
ended—in sensualixm : — 

« Alas, that this should be! 

‘That nature-worship should enchant our 


youth, 
‘Ti Tolrage-gleame eweep o'er the face of 


‘Till benuty ’s deity. 
Yl quit the mountains—bow to grandeur’s 


fhe monnt—but peace the 
‘valley's aod.” 
And here, as regards this last verse, we 
have a quarrel with Mr. Orton. Was 
it from laziness, or the want of some 
eritical friend that he was guilty of 
guch an offensive line ar this/ “Till 
beauty ’s deity.” No one can read it 
without being angry. So ruthicasly 
to behead the tiny affirmative co- 
“ts? was unworthy of a peacc- 
ian who should respect it 
for its amaliness. Mr. Orton should 
have recast the whole verse, rather 
than allow the existence of that 
which in the crowning couplet above 
all is a blot on the whole poem. But 
this is one of Mr. Orton’s faults, 
whether it be cutting off a letter with 
an apostrophe, or contracting “I 
will” into “F'” by one, or forming 


itive cane by avother, he is far 
Sob Fond of that carcloas bat usettl 
comms. 
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derfol in their tends and cias- 
tened in their beauty. It scems as 
if we heard the sweetness of his 
‘arriage bells, muftled into a deeper 
and more delicate cound by memory 
and sorrow. 

In the second of thesepoems to Julia 
there are two lines which, however 
natural in feeling in the place that 
they occur, are yet worthy of note. 
They give a key to one great fault in 
the poems before us. We quote them: 
“I ne'er believe that I shall see 

Clulse’s face, if F bebuld not theo, 

{When grovser sonse hath passed = 








Occurring as they do in a poem writ- 
ten when the thought of the spiritual 
world was closely interwoven with 
the memory of his wife, we excuse 
them ; otherwise such an elevation of 
the earthly over the heavenly i 
amissible ; and not only inadmi J 
in a strict poctic sense, but even 
wrong. For it ix 9 fault, when the 
seriousness of earth ie rained to a level 
with the spirituality of heaven; when 
the leholiding of the face of Christ ia 
subordiuated to the sight of one whom 
we have loved. 1t jars w the 
reverence due to the Name of names, 
We believe, with Mr. Orton, that one 
of the deepest joys of the world to 
come will be the communion of spirits 
which have been united on earth; but 
we war with his mode of expressin, 
it, which loses veneration in love, an 
in exaggeration passes the limita of 
poetry. 

Of other poems written to express 
the feelings of those hours of logs, we 
would instance, as unaflectedy good, 
“The Doctor's Watch,” and “Watch- 
nan, what of the Night?’ Of others 
which represent the struggle of spirit 
ta believe that God is love, when the 
very Intterness of a life bereavemont 
struck its teeth into the heart: we 
are haj to be able to speak of 
“* Peniel”’ ax « proof that a religious 
poem may be poctiral Mr. Srton 
hes grasped the mesning. of that won- 
drous passage in Jacob's life, which 
has been 20 well realized in one of the 
sermons of the late Mr. Roberteon of 

i, and so beautifully sung in 
one of Mr. Wesley’s hymna For in 
all hours of loss the contest is, not 
to overcome grief, 80 much as to feel 


God is love. 
“Faith's Wreatlings,” which ia a 
poem on the mae subject, is not 








to 
advantage. The fiend is not a subtle 
fiend, and neither he nor “the Soul” 
are poetical On the other hand, the 
simple lyric called “ Ascension Duy,” 
is a true poom, and we quote the fol- 
towing lines a8 a good specimen of 
what Mr. Orton can do: 
“Lage the Jocund sunshine 
Tu laughter lead the flowers! 
In morry dance athwart the plains 
Dene babeu of April showers. 


© Bowen lanes of flaming farxe I hear 
The bards ot rapture suginy § 

Tu towne remote f hear tha olsen 

Ob all the clmgch bells ringing. 


The lines we have italicized are 
thoroughly true to the character of 
those will green Irish lanes which 
we know and love sowell. The two 
Inst lines again Wl another poew 
of Mr. Orton's, which he has entitled 
“Old England » Sabbath Bells,” and 
which written as he beard the ehimne~ 
of Stoke-on-Trent, seeins actually to 
partuke of the meliiftuouy ringing 
and Sabbath eadence of those bell: 
which send their sacred music inte 
every orcharded eattage and grassy 
Jane, and every pollentell river nt 
that valley so opulent nm quiet Eng- 
lish beauty. 

There is another class of pocuns in 
this book which almint altogetier 
evades criticism, One thing they have 
eapecially—originality. They belong 
to Mr. Orton, and to no oneelse. Men 
on reading them are certain to ray, 
“how strange!” We cannot exactly 
piee them, vor van we ccusure them. 

ey belong to the man; and to 
change them, we should have to 
change the whole nature of the author. 
‘We quote the second stanza of one 
of these, entitled, “Pray, man, pray,” 
and we leave our readers to form their 
own opinion, Those who dislike it will 
dislike it much, and those who like 
it will like it well. 

“Comes manhood—shorn of glory, 
Care quencheth the flashes ‘ef youth, 
ia the galden story, 

‘Hope whispered—unknown to trath. 
‘Holt fast! Thy God will hallow 

arms in the deadty fray; 
Let look suaken aud sallow, 


But a a 
Praghal the devlis Srey.” 














‘We cannot is much word in the right place; and, 
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in but itis and 
pow porte Apia heart; agian” 
among the crowd of pointless and senti- 
poems with which our 
teams, is to be received wit 
Beaktulnes Jn tee fons org 
yl far more poet is “Poor 
Purse,” which has already appeared 
in the of this Magazine. It is 
a joyous, honourable, and fresh song, 
and reminds us, though quite distinct 
in character, of Lover's happy efforts. 
To single out any of these poema 
‘an worthy of serious censure, seems 
harsh, but we cannot pass by the two 
whose tiths are, “Ireland ‘Paat and 
Present,”* und “ To certain Hibernian 
Batlad Writers,” without the wish at 
least that Mr. Orton had thrown them 
into his waste-busket. Whether it 
be that the metre, which is most 
unrythmical, hampered him, or that 
the’ self-imposed necessity of inaking 
every verse end with such words as 
“industry,” “futility,” “passivity,” 
choked the muse of poetry, we ean- 
not tell, hut there ix svarcely a verae 
in the whole of “Ireland Past and 
Present” which we ean read without, 
our teeth being set on edue, aud our 
sense of the poeticnt hem violated. 
The liney wldremed to “Certain Hi- 
Dernian Ballad Writers” onl; 
on the worst features of Nigh history: 
and the author, in depre-iating the 
false spirit of the Young Ireland Poets, 
wind im exalting the Saxon freedom 
and strength, seems tu forget that 
muuch of the blood and bittern 
much of the rudeves» and uncivilized 
character of the ancient Irish was due 
tu the very government aud spoliation 
of those Saxons whom ho ts, He 
scems to forget that we in ancient 
times repelled the Danes os nobly at 
Clontarf, as Harold did at the Hum- 
Der. He seems to forget that Scot- 
Jand was as bloody in its clanshipa, 
and as fierce in its chieftain fou 
the old Milesians ever were, and that 
the reason that Scotland became civil- 
ized and Ireland embruted was, that 
tho former was legislated for as a 
part of England, while the latter was 
always treated as an alien and a 
conquered country. Ireland has had 
“real wrongs,” though the wisest 


is is to bury the hatohet even 

Saas pa bere ine 
. Orton wer 

words, snd a gepat eonea of the right 
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imagination hag 
‘been_reined in and bronght to the 
manége. He has learnt to submit to 
the jad ent of 1 _ shales the, 
rush of images whic! nuggont m- 
selves to him, and the will of the pact 
rules the fancy. There is manliness 


and hearty thinking throughout, ead 
the man utters foatioaaly whet he 
believes. That very foarlcasnees pro~ 
duces often negligence and h ~ 
ence both to polish and the opinion 
of the public; and this is the more to 
be regretted, as Mr. Orton shows him- 
self thoroughly capable of mellifinous 
rhythm. is writing isalmostalways 
freah, and his sorrow is not too im- 

tnnate, while the poetry in which 
he has robed it dees not expose but 
veils its sa Obs, 


ITALY (ND THE PATHERLAND, 


Tax Tablet sums up the spiritual 
combatants in this holy war of Anstiin 
against France, a3, on the aue «ide— 
indulgences, Immaculate Conception, 
intercession of the Virgin, Mother 
of God, prayers for peace and the 
Holy See, on the other mde, the Wat- 
denses, church-robhing Cavone, Vietor 
Emmanuel, and Lord Shaftesbury, 
That Providence fights on the side of 
strong battalions, was 4 maxitn of the 
First apuleon, which has net been 
disprove as yet in the campaign he- 
between the French and Austrians 

ia North Italy, On Saturday, the 4th 
of June last, these ghostly ails to, 
Austria, and 7s qros hattaillons of 
Napoleon met at Mazenta, and some- 
thing like yne of the incidents in one 
of the Homeric hattlos ovcurred, when 
Mars waa wounded im the hand by a 
Grecian spear, aud ficd up to Olympus 
to get his wound drowed hy Jove. 
The Virgin Mary was proclaimed in 
Vienna the “Patroness and General: 
isaimo of the Austrian arinies,” while 
on the same day and hour her forces: 
were retreating over the Ticino, and 
leaving their dead and dying ly thou- 
sands in the hands of the French at 
Magenta. There is a strange coinci- 
denes in these things which will set 
seeptical Roman Catholics and pro 
fane Protestants thinking why these 
Christian demigods that the Zablet 
so freely invokes to the side of Aus- 
tein have fared no better than those 
of Homer. Trojans and Oreeks fonyht 
well without as with these heavenly 
ales j, abd 80 We Bug] that Baron 
nt, ; -the-bye) snd 


Heo sa e deacendant 
‘ga Erishman) will make more ac- 

















count of streng battalions than of alt 
the Pupe’s arbllery which the Tabet 
can Taunch at infidel France. 

Snill, the 7udble? a not far wrong in 
calling it a war between Cavour and 
the Immaculate Conception. Lord 
Shaftesmry and the Bible Society are 
the ghustly allies of Sardinia as much 
as the interversion of the Virgin, and 
indulgences are of Austria. 

Tt is a war of opinion almont, if not 
quite, as much vs of arma; and men. 
will range themscives an one side or 
the other, according ay they incline to 
churchavbbing Cavour or the Con- 
cordat--te Dible-sprewling Shaftes- 
bay or St. Peter's patranay. 

We do not blame the partizans of 
the Pope anil Au-tria for taking their 
aide and ananfully supporting it. In 
a war of opinion there can he no neu- 
trahty, Fuulivhmen may not be called 
to interfere in arms for either party 5 
but it is imponsible to he indifferent to 
the rnceess of one aide more than the 
other. Buridanna’ ase starving be- 
tween two bundles of hay would not 
‘equal the stupidity of him who camot 
make up his mind whether to sym- 
pathize with the allies or Anstrio in 
the present campaign. So far from 
being astonislied at the Bran Band in 
Ireland, or the Zadlet in Engtand, 
siding with Austria and against Italian 
i endence, we consider it the na- 
tural, legitimate ontoome of thoso who 
have no king but Pius, and no count 
but the patrimony of St. Peter. '@ 
thank the 7ablet for po honestly tak- 
ing its side, and telling Engliahmen 
for which cauge the treasured of the 
Church will be unlocked. Wo only 
give the Tablet what we aak for our- 
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adres, the credit of sincere partican- 


‘But whet chall we think of those 
Sift the eouage aut honesty: to 
without the courage am wo 
be Austrian in lip as well? “Letting 
‘T dare not’ wait upon ‘I would,’ 
like the poor cat in the fable.” They 
have not the courage to procluin 
themselves un the side of indulgences, 
Immaculate Conception, the Concor- 
dlat, und Francis Joseph ; but their 
svoret rympathies Jie on thut side, and 
what they waut in honest partizan- 
ship they make up in secret anborning 
of the opposite side, and in false wit- 
noas against tho French Emperor's 
wotives and conduct. In fiee and 
Protestant England decency forbids 
the Devil's advocates tu appear in wig 
and gown, and brief in hand, on the 
wile of cfil and religious dispotion. 
It would spoil the cauve of Austria 
thus openly to side with her; aud 
this her advocates know well. Their 
part is, then, judiciowshy fo pallate 
some of her date provecdings it Ttaly 
-- tu call the Concordat a mistake, and 
to treat the Jesmts Jonah-tike, and 
throw them overboard out of the stup 
of the 7'mee into the whales helly of 
the Tablet. But the grand stroke of 
Austriau advocacy ix to open out in 
unmeasured abuse of France in gen- 
eral, and Napoleon HI, iv particular. 
Republicans aud Ky) alinta are invited 
to joiu in denouncing the eneny of 
Europe, the firebrand antl assanst 
who has set Italy in a blaze for hi 
own wicked personal ends He is the 
Polyphemus of Burape, who is dining 
ou Italy to-day, and who intends to 
couk ‘Gormany to-morrow, and Ene 
land the day after. Another artifice 
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of the Austrian advocate is to work 
Germany and Engiand to the proper 
he 


pinic state ofa French invasion. 
twetotum twadkdle about ‘Riflemer 





of Austria, Wo only wonder this w 
kuown T. (the us of the Z'imes 
in ene respect is hke tho lyrist of 
Ureece—he is b/ind) did not propose 
an English invasion of France to check 
a French invasion of England. It is 
the old story of a cock and a bull, that 
to prevent the cock taking the bull hy 
the horns, the bull should take the 
cock by the spurs. But it waa not 
spough for Franco to invade England 
by soa, she must also invade Germany 
by land, and the Fatherland was 


aT 
i wine : bin Bigs 
paign over . Alas, for 
the simplicit ity of our German i 
The Austrian Kaiser goes to Ment thee 
French in Italy in “the name of God 


and the Fatherland :” it ia a piece of 
absurdity, the aame as if we invoked 
Schleswig Holstein during the Indian 
mutiny, becriwe the Juts and Angles 
wopled Britain iu the fifth ceutury. 
‘he Silesians once claimed to bo de- 
arendauts of the prophet Elisha; and 
Pharamond, the first French king, 
was of the line and progeny of Pharaoh 
Mthaney France aml Prussia, going to 
wor in the name of the king of Egypt 
and the prophet of Israel‘ Yet these. 
ethnological fooleries have been palm- 
ed off on learned and simple Germany, 
and the long-haired Teutons of our 
day called to fight Austria's battles in 
Tealy, becanse the long-benrded Longo- 
Hardi possessed themselves of Lom- 
hardy about the time of Attila. Sueh 
serions trifling would be contemptible 
anywhere else but in Germany, where 
a great deal of learning aml yery little 
common Kense are often fund, toge- 
ther. But it is the deep policy of 
Austria t) omubroil Germany with 
France, and to put down one nation- 
ality in the name of another. The 
Gennan fatherland is rowed to battle 
to trample down the Italian fathor- 
land; nation is to rise up against 
nation, people against people— 
“Man mouuts on man, un camel oanele 


rush, 
Tost: march on hosts, and nations nations 
crush” 
Aud all thiathat Francis Joseph may 
Tuign as shenutically. in Venive and 
in Vienna and Prague. It 
is enough to trample on the na- 
tionality of Ttaly, but to do it in the 
name of German nationality isto tarn 
homicide into suicide. ; 
If “the Everlasting has fixed hia 
canon ‘gninst self-laughter,” then to 
oppress the people of Italy in the 
name of the people of Germany, is @ 
erime which Germany should never 
lend itself to. Once before Germany 
was thus duped, nnd she deserves her 
fute if she ix duped _a second time. 
She fought a war of liberation against 
the Freuch, and having won her liber- 
ties allowed herself to be bandaged 
hand and foot by the holy alliance. 
‘Wein England have learnedat lnstthe 
difference between a popular war and 
a cabinet war, and take good care that 





gente to wee that the Pras- 
‘daa people should not be summoned 
to arms except for Prussian interests; 
cabinets of Germany 
have a different game to play. They 
deeply pledged in the cause of 
absolutism ; in the divine right of 
kings the petty courts of Munich, 
Dresden, anc over would willing- 
follow the lead of Vienna ; and if 
he people of Germany are s simple 
to march to enslave Italy in the 
name of the liberation of Genuany, 
who van wonder if their kiug» make 
a catepaw of them for their own ends? 
Nothing can be more statexmanlike 
than the following article fron: the 
National Gaztte of Berlin, which we 
extract as indicating what the truc 
policy of Germany should he during 
the present cumplications in Italy. 
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« Prussia bas to choo-e the part which 
she has to play. On the one hand she 
was callod upon to aid like a vas at in 
epreading: Austrian influence ovcy all 

e peninsula of Naly, and to seal the 
alliance between the Pope and the Em- 
peror; that coume would have been 
nothing less than completing the work 
undertaken nine years azo by the Con- 
avera of Brentz. But times are chanced, 
and there was no reason to suppoxe that 
Prussia would accept such conditions. 
‘The second part was a passive nentrality 


Hike that of 1805. We have severely 
felt the disastrous effecta of such a posi- 
tion, and in spite of the legitimate it 





fluence of the interests of peace we have 
felt bound todechne it. There remains 
‘a third mission, too ideal perhaps for any 
other state to undertake, and yet the 
easiest of all. Prussia may desire to 
assume the dircction of a really German 
y, conferring no direct advantage 
respecting and sparing the interests of 
{ndividual states, but, nevertheless,closc- 
jy uniting the whole nation, and dircct- 
ing ite action towards those ends which 
may coincide with Austrian interests s0 
as the latter are at the same time Ger- 
‘man ones, but without in any way favour- 
iny reactionary and clerical influence. In 
the presence of theee military govern- 
monte it is the duty of Prussia io give 
wach a direction to the present movement 
of the German nation as shall not lcad 
to legitimixt and ultramontane Quiact. 
¢ shall the triumph of 








Ftaly and the Fatherland. 
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Austria, by resolutions of a majority of 
the diet and even to dispose of aur mill- 
tary force.” 


There is yet hope that the Italian 
war may not grow into a European 
war, and that hope is grounded aa 
much in the just and temperate con- 
duct of Prussia as iu any thing elae. 
So long as the cabinet of Berlin act 
upon the liberal and enlightened po- 
licy of the present regent of Prussia 
thero is hope for Europo. We have 
reason to congratulate Europe that 
Constitutionalixm has at preaont tho 
wper hand at Berlin, and that the 

igh Church and absulute party, as 
represented by the Krenz Zeit i 
hax been diamiased from power with 
the abdication of the doting James 
the First of Prussia. What mischicf 
might have been already entailed on 
Europe if the Camarilla that ruled 
in the nasne of Frederick William 1V. 
conld have worked on his weak, senti- 
niental nature to take up arms for 
Fatherland in the cause of Austrian 
absolutism in Italy + A second Holy 
Alliance, in which German nation- 
ality was to do the dirty work of 
Jesuit and absolute Austria, has flit- 

in vision before the majesty of 
Munich, Hanover, and Dresden. ‘Re- 
form or wur is, in fact, the alternative 
hefore the petty despatism of Oentral 
Enrope, Kiready the Mleckers Lied, 
the terrible Marseilluise of Germany, 
hus been mg above a whisper ; aud 
even in Much the middle and lower 
classes are beginning to murmur that 
war with France would be a Jesuit, 
not @ people’s war. It requires, then, 
no great sugacity to perceive why the 
enemics of constitutional government 
in Germany lean to Austria, and make 
common cause with ber in her oppres- 
sion of the Italian provinces, 

To disarm liberalism in Germany, 
by stabbing to the heart liberty In 
Italy, was 2 stroke of policy worthy 
of modern Machiavelli. It was ao 
audacity to call it n 

je’s war. Such a trick would 

we been detected in land before 

the world was twenty-four hours 
older. M; 


havo wished to shuffle Before sant, 
re he anonymous T. significantly 





cool piece of 


rate.) 


© Lat year reforms for » mament go, 
‘Look to your butts aud tske good sims ; 
Beiter « rotten borough or 30 
‘Than « rotten flest or # city in flames ;” 
But public opinion ia awake with 
We; ihe ress ig free ; antl if one or 
two leading journals are venal or 
stupid, there arc several others ready 
and willing to tell the public xo. But 
in Germany public opinion is _torpid, 
andthe ‘mont learned people in Europe 
are treated as schoolboys, and im- 
posed upon by court lies and strata- 
gemewhich a free press, if they had it. 
would indignantly expose. There was 
thas much danger that German simpli- 
city would be befooled toplay the game 
of absolute Austria ; and even yet the 
danger is not passed away, if we may 
judge from the blustering fone of the 
vetty courts of Germany that bark at. 
France a8 little dogs do at a tion that. 
is well and securely caged — We lave 
reason, then, to be thankful that Con- 
atitutionalimn is in the ascendant at 
Berlin; and have here another proof’ 
that the only hope for the future 
peare of Europe lies in representative 
overmment and popriar institutions. 
jo Jong a8 absolute ancl irresponsible 
rulers carry on the govermnent on 
the principle, “ Every thing for the 
people—nothing Ly them,” wars of 
ambition will break out, and peaple 
will Aight that kings may hold their 
own. 

The cause of nationalities has heen 
denounced in the 7'imes, and M. Kus- 
auth held up to ridicule for preaching 
a division of empire ucvording te the 
division of languages, making the 
original confusion of tongues at Babel 
worse confounded. Now, we do not 
agree with M. Kossuth in his ery for 
nationalities, and we shall presently 
state our reasons for differing with 
him; but here we would ask is it not 

sistent in those who condemn 
nationalities to call on a nationality 
as such to arm ou their side? Austria 
has done more tu denationslize Enrope 
than any of the other great Powers ; 
her existence, in fuct, ts at stake on 
the divide ef tmpera principle, and 
ahe calls the Fatherland to arm for 
er, aa if she had nevor act Bohemians 
against Germans, Sclaves against 
oats, Hungarians against Italians. 
Bhe uses, in fact, nationality asa.conve- 
Fle wo longer on the principle of be: 
:no fonger on the principle 
lancing one against the other, she calls 


Ttaly ond the Fatherland, 


on the stronger nationality to assist 
her in oppressing the weaker. 

Writers in the Times either want 

the wit or the honesty to see the hy- 
pocrisy and dishonesty of Austris'a 
conduct in this matter ; and as sound 
political opinions ci late but slowly 
m England, and hardly at all in Ger- 
nuauy, we hasten, while yet there is 
time, tu remind our German cousing 
that Austria’s nationalism is the wolf 
in the night-cap, and that Little Red 
Riding-hood had better keep out of 
her way. Constitutional Prussia and 
not absolute Austria, is the trust- 
worthy champion and monthpiece of 
the German fatherland. We have 
reason to be satisfied with the use of 
the word nationality in Berlin; we 
are only suspicious of the uyo of it in 
Vienna. 
Now this poor abused word, Nai 
ality, is the ery of a child in pi 
Hungarian, Polish, and [taliau exiles 
want tomething, they know not whit, 
and for want of better knowledge of 
the difference between cliscnaae and 
its symptem, thev eall it Nationality, 
A sick child complums of a headache 
when the stumarh 1 disordered, but 
no physician ditegards the discare 
because the child is nuetaken in the 
ay ppt. . 

M. Kossuth's mistake is this, He 
amarts urnler the evils of a despotic 
centralization, and he woukt attack 
the coutralization in every form. 
Now, representative centralization 
we held to be the greatest blessing, 
and a bureaucratic ccatralization the 
greatest curse a province or people 
can come under. Ireland and Italy 
are apposite instances: the one of the 

woot, the other of the evils of centra- 
lization. 

Sixty years ago we had a provin- 
cial legistature and a provincial ex- 
ecutive in Ireland. At the same time 
municipal institutions and a local 

overnment had not dicd out in the 

ilanese, then, as now, under the 
House of Austria. Now mark how 
the fortunes of the two provinces 
have diverged during sixty years. 
The province belonging to the House 
of Hanover and the province belong- 
to the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
have tasted two opposite kinds of 








centralization, and the reault is as 
follows :- 

In Ireland, Pitt set to work 
contralizing Tegisinture fires. He 


ita own ascendancy, but not 
2 dent 28 to unite the two 
i in one common interest. 
Pitt’a centralization began in the 
tight order. The legislature of the 
amailer island was not tnken away, 
‘but annexed to the larger; and then, 
a8 8 natural conseqnence, there has 
been a further centralization of the 
executive. The currency and custom 
in the two countries have been assi- 
mailat useless offices in Dublin do- 
ing work in duplicate with offices in 
‘London have been abolished, und the 
general government of the two inlands 
consolidated under one responsible 
head. Thus he abolished a double 
government in Ireland in the natural 
course of things, after the abolition of 
the worse anomaly of # double parlia- 
ment; and yet, so far from the true 
nationality or right to self government 
of the Irish people being in the least 
abridged by that meusure of centia- 
Hzation it has been greatly exteuded. 
Trish interests are Letter attended to 
in the British Parlinment than ever 
they were in an Irish. The Irish 
members have only to wait on the 
Minister in a boily, ani state their 
grievance, and no Cabinct, however 
strong, dere slight them. An ap- 
it lons of place and patronage is 

In reality a real gain. hat_Trish- 
men have been cut out of in Dublin, 
they have more than recovered their 
share of in London and throughout 
the empire; aud now the honest 
Irishman, the true patriot, who ia 
not trading on a grievance, but is 
desiring the good of Ireland, is he 
who declares for Imperialism, that 
honest, even- led centralization, 
which takes from England her sepa- 
rate existence as much aa from Lre- 
land, and gives to Ireland her share 
of local institutions as well as to 
England Irishmen have not ali seen 
this as yet; but they are coming to 
understand it better every day. 
for Repeal died out with O’Con- 
who waa Esown. to have airs 

‘on it during 1 latter years ie 
Hite; end the Young arty, 

: Shoronghly th O'Connell 

more lead ever 
pooyesed; wers forced to take the 


[Stdy, 


traitor’s leap, and to end theit 
tical existence in a felon’s dock 
Since then the cry of provinclaliam 
of the miscalied national party has 
fallen into such general contempt, 
that their organ, the Watton, has 
not been worth prosecuting. Ite 
Sepoyism and Ribandiam have dis- 
gusted honest men alike of all parties, 
and Jaments about centralization have 
died out in the general prosperity of 
all classes of Irihmen, As a proof 
of this, a bank waa founded, some fif- 
teenyears ago, when O'Connell headed 
the I party, which was named 
the National Bank. Patriotic Irish- 
men, who would only wear 

or hide their nakedness i 
denounced central 
ing, nnd woult circulate no paper but 
that in which an Trish aaiden sat 
between a harp and a wolf-dog os 
supporters. Yet even this last stand 
for nationalism has fuiled ua; for now 
we read of the National Bank estab- 
lishing branches in London, and ac- 
tually repealing its own repeal rules 
hy countenancing centralization still 
further between Lngland and Ireland. 
‘We have lost our nationality if we 
ever had oue in Ireland ; but we have 
got something much better—a consti- 
tutional government, in which eve: 
man iy free to do what is riyht in his 
own eyes, but not wrong, tuo, as the 
Trishman once added. 

M. Kossuth must be a very un- 
reasonable agitator if he would not 
willingly take such_centralization as 
this for Italy and Hung: Tf, in- 
stead of conciliations, which meant 
nothing, the Italien provinces of 
Austria had really tasted such inde- 
pendenco and seff-government os we 
in Ireland enjoy, our reputation for 
it, Francis Joseph would be as welt 
received in Milan aa Victoria in 
Dublin, should she grace our city with 
a third visit, as we hope she soon may. 
Aa for Mazzini, in a constitutional 
Ttaly, he would not be worth a 

-, He would die of discontent 
or the spleen, as Smith O’Brien seems 
doomed to do, since ho cannot rouse 
the British Hop, or get the Phenix 
dupes to sing “Rifiemen, form !” to 
the tane of “Erin-go-bragh.” 

, But centralization in It 4 isa very 
different thing from centralization in 
gous a ith the legislati : the 
gone with the legislative to 
Expital of the empire; the greater 
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took with it the leas in ite train. 
There the legislative hss been sup- 
pressed altogether, aud the executive 
ken away to a land of 

The bitterness of the captivity of 
Judah and Israel cousistod chiefly i 

this, that the princes and honourablo 
men were deportet away, and the 
base and the common pen le only 
left in the land to it under their own 
vine and fig-tree, indeed, but to seo 
the increase thereof devoured by 
strangers. This was the centraliza- 
tion of the kings of Babylon and 
Ninevch. It was not the trauxplant- 
ing of a whole people, but of the 
heads of one peopl le ouly, so that the 
peasant leprived of their kings anc 

nobles shoul be without Teaders and 
unable to organize any rising en masse 
against their aggressors. Now Aus- 
trian centralization is the story of the 
captivity over again. The children 
of the captivity are the Manzonia, 
Oollettas, Maninis—themen whohave 
worn out their days in dungeons, like 
the Spivlbery, or eaten the bitter 
broad of exiles in London. Where- 
ever there was a leader of the poople ~ 
@ poet whose patriotic songs kept 
alive the feeling of independence, or 
a publicist who would not submit to 
the Austrian censorship, he was 
marked ont for Austrian vengeance, 
Think of Tom Moore, for writing his 
melodies, sent to Bermuda, not to 
pocket & pleasant little sinecure, 
which he mude a mess of nfter all, 
but to pick oakum or quarry stones 5 
and we have the counterpart to Aus- 
tria’s conduct to the noblest minds in 
Italy for the last forty years. Her 
admirers of the English press applaud 
her administration in Italy. “Her 
taxation is a little oppressive, it is 
true, but the peasantry are well cared 
for ; their material wants are attended 
to: and if 2 despotism, it is at least a 
parental ono.” A pig, if he were pas- 
sing by, would give a grunt of appro- 
bation ‘at this porcine philosophy. 
A pig (we are supposing tho case of 
Toby, the learned pig, who is taught 
both to read and write and almost to 
think by an Austrian schoolmaster) 
iw an esting animal, a drinking animal, 
and « sleeping animal; he wants a 
atye and a trough—bed and buard 
znen fucetiously call it-——but vow tout. 
The parental or pig-driving govern- 
ment finds the peasant his bed and 
‘board ; not to dose would be to sup- 
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pose the pig driver as stupid as 

i ‘and Austrian wtatesmen have bo 
JeSeondod yct to the depths of etupice 
ity which the miserable Ferdinand 
had reached in Naples, who almost 


preferred to starve his pigs than that, 
any should grow into and use 
theirtusks. We thank Austrian states- 


inen for attending to the material re- 
sources of Lombardy about as heartily 
as a Jewish exile would thank San- 
hallat, Tobiah, and Gesherm the Ara- 
bian, for attending to the cultivation 
of vines and fig-trees in Pulestine, It 
was Assyriu’s draw-furm, the men 
and cattle on it were stork that not 
even mad Cambyaes would think of 
injuring. 

Till the despot can wield Circe’s 
wand, aud turn men, not in figure, but, 
in favt, inte swine, that eyatem of 
government must work if which 
withholds representative institutions, 
und docs every thing for the people 
without allowing them a voice in their 
own affairs, The more perfect the 
ainachine of government, the more per- 
fectly miserable the people will be. 
Ceutralization is thas a curse or a 
Messing according as it is connected 
or not with free institutions, And as 
the only cure for the false eentraliza- 
tion of Austria, we would desire to Hee 
these nutionalities called into exixt- 
ence which are now crusher into life- 
Jess, Causisteney by the governmental 

chine i 
fo M. 
vr the only deliverance from the 
ixery of absolute mile. He has nut 
attended enough to the working of 
constitutional rule. Had he looked 
a little closer he would have seen that 
reprexontative government, wot the 
disintegration of peoples according to 
certain ethnvlogival uttinities, is the 
true remedy for those evils of despot- 
ism that we deplore in common with 
him. Not to refer again to our own 
eountry and the oft-qnoted instance 
of Ireland, he wonld have seen #n- 
other example of the same in Bar- 
dinin, Count Cavour is reported to 
have said that he had three Irelands 
to manage. Savoy, Genoa, and the 
island of Sardinia were all disaffected 
to the centralized constitutional Go- 
vernment of Turin, According to M. 
Kossuth he should have loc 
threo disaffected nationalities 
their alliance with Piedmont, and not 
forced on them tho blessing of free 

















these 


of 


institutions which they were as yet 
unfit for. QOonunt Cavoltr, on the con- 
7, has persevered in forcing cen- 
ion and self-government on 
theses: provinces and, st 
last, has reaped his reward. Gcnoa 
ad Savoy have subsided like Ireland 
into contented parta of one integral 
lom. Provincialism, miscalled 
Rationality, is dying out every year; 
For the fret time the Geuoese have au 
Jnted Victor Emmanuel av #1 wostro 
re: and though the embers of past 
disvontents smoulder still. all danger 
ig over of their ever burating inte a 
flame, These provinves have got the 
equivalent for nationality—a share in 
the governmeutof Turin, anda voice in 
their own affaira. Nothing le~s than 
this ought tocontent men; but thisin- 
variably will. There is only one cure 
for natiopalities—constitutional (io- 
vernment. The nationality cry is 
only dangerous to the peace of Europe 
because representative institutions are 
withheld. It is shortsighted in poll- 
jang of the Times schoul, who write 
in the interests of peace, not tn discern 
that Mazzini and Francis Joseph are 
the counterpart the one of the other, 
It is a see-saw between abxolutinn 
and anarchy; and the greatest anareli 
of the two is the pupressor who, hy 
depriving them of their juwt rights 
causes them to clamour for impoosi- 
bilities. 

So far frorn centralized deapotisins 
becoming any check to the nation- 
ality moveinent, we fiud the two play- 
ing into each other's hanils. It is 
Austria that is now rousing the Ger- 
man nationality for dynastic purposes 
of its own, and Muasia in the same 
way has been coquetting with Pan- 
eolaviem. Neither despotiam has any 
other object in view than its own 
aggrandizement, or sernples to uso a 

ular cry to cover its real designs. 

‘hese nativnulities, then, are only 

ous bevauss in the ueizhiour- 
hh of despotic and centralized 
atates, Weaken these despmtistasand 
you Jessen the pretext fur nationali- 
tien, Give people rval liberty and 
they will not rush into the arms 


of s despot to the countorfeit. 
isa able proof of this. 

he Russian court made a skilful use 

of Philgellenism so longas Greece was 


by Turkey. 
ea 
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her against Tarkey, Phithel i 
out of favour _at the Russien court, 
The Grand Duke Constantine has 
‘been lately at Jerusalem, and intri- 
guing with the Syrian churches to al 
emsclyos with the Sclayonians, an 
to throw off the Greek National 
Church. They are taught to look to 
Moscow aud not to Athens for the 
Patriarch of the East and the metro- 
polis of the orthodox faith. Greek 
nationality is not so compliant aa for~ 
merly; it must be replaced, therefore, 
Sclavunian. 

‘The true barrier, then, to the en- 
croavhuent of despotism is the erec- 
tion of constitutional states as a cor- 
don militaire around then, 

Tt is as when a prairie is on fire 
behind you, the only way of excape is 
to set the prairie on fire all round you. 
You stop the conflugration by starv- 
ing it out. So_the encroachments of 
despotiam are fed and fuelled by na- 
tionalities in a state of chronic din- 
content through misgevermnent. Set. 
these nationalities in a blaze of revo- 
lation for liberty and independence, 
aut you doa double good: not only 
dv you deliver them froin their pre- 
sent oppressors, but you also atop the 
way to any forcigu intervention for 
the time to come. Despotism, then, 
and nationalities are extremes, auc 
when one prairie fire burns up the fuel 
of the other, then the ground is cleared 
for a constitutional government. 

The Danubian provinces will thus, 
if respectably governed, be a barrier 
to Russian encruachinent, as Greece 
already ina measure is. The instinct 
of self-preservation will keep these 
peity kingdoms in a state of watehful 
antagonism to their gigantic neigh- 
bour, a4 Belgiuin to France, and Swit- 
zerland to Austria, The independ- 
ence of nations, said Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, is the ond, and the belance 
of power the means, To destroy 
independent uations, in, order to 
strengthen the halanee of power, is 
the most extravagant sacrifice of the 
end to the means, And yet on this 
amistaken theory the treaty of Vienna 
was drawn up and has been adhered 
to ever since, till it has become one of 
the traditions of statesmanship. To 

lnguiah Ih one 








the amaller states 
work English statemmen petit 
themselves to. Alison, whose political 
ideas seem to have come to « stand- 


19th) Italy ond the Fatherland. 6a 

with d 2 ia 2 ict gle aa, 
eee with « thought amounting for There are certain things 
almost to a monomanis that Ruseiau about her which turn the stomach of 
Absolutiam and Red Republicanism any one but a practised dealer in hu- 
are about to swallow up the East and 


‘West between them. e existence 
of Austria seems to him the only dead 
weight in, Europe to keep the two from 
partitioning the world. He appears 
not to understand that despotisin can- 
not counteract desputism, and that the 
oppression of nationalities by Austria 
only favours the designing patronage 
of nationalities by Russia. The leaden 
despotigmn of Austria, so fur from pro- 
tecting Gullicia and Hungary frown the 
Pansclavism of Russian agents, actu- 
ally favours it, as the inixgovernment 
of Turkey was the strength of Phil- 
hellenium in the Danubian provinecs 
and Greece. Independence, nut des- 
wtiama, is thus the natural check to 
Russian aggression. Austria is no 
burrier, but ruther an incentive. Give 
Hungary a good constitutional kaye 
and] diet, and Russian intrigues would 

Il into the same disfavuur in Pesth 
ag they are falling into at Athens, 

To apply theac conclusions te Italy. 
Let the Italian provinces shake otf 
tho yuke of Austria, and so far from 
falling an eaay prey te Frenel ayond- 
ancy, they will then resist French ay- 
gression aa they now invite it. The 

nericans welcomed the French as 
deliverers, because their armed 
Vention paralyseil the interventi 

land ; but Franklin, when sv 
aml dor to Paris, would have 
svoutod the thought that the 
were to be hencefurward the vax! 

ace. No more will Italy acknow - 
ledge her vaswaluge longer than it is 
necessary to set France off ayaiust 
Austria. 

Ltalia srr da se is the de 
of the whole people, aud they are 
to be soou shaken from this by a fi 
transient gratitude for Freach d 
vorance. Napoleon has the ae 
signe «0 freely imputed to him, he will 
tearm to his cost, gue day or other, 
that people do nut so willingly barter 
their independence; and that oven the 
slave, who offered to bind hinwelf to 
slavery to whoever would buy him otf 
his present owner, would be held re- 
leaged from « contract which is void 
from ite very mature, 

’ On every soaugmnt Sle tele for the: 
indepeudense je & mark 
advance in Eusope. There are fow 




















man flesh Her Bogyings of women 
at contract price in the open square of 
ae te Draco’ oto, with death 
the only penalty— rigandage in 
the Sardinian provin KSicts one 
correspondent of the Times admits 
aud the other denies under evasions 
which would be ludicrous if they were 
not iinnwral—these are ugly facts, 
which leave the Austrian ‘tizan 
little to say for his client. Bat the 
grand unimpeachable argument on 
which the Alisonian intellect reposes, 
as Juhnson reposed without proof on 
the existence of matter, is the balance 
uf power. Austria must exist or else 
there will he no balance of power, as 
matter niust exist or else that rtone is 
not a xtese. In both cases alike we 
aswer that we do not see the neces- 
kity, Antone ie a stone, matter or 10 
matter; wid Berkeley wan not the fool 
people tike him to be, as if he denied 
the stoue’n relity because he denied 
the hypothesis of matter, So with 
Austria and the balance of power. It 
in the bulance of power makes Austria 
what she is, and not Austria preserves 
the balance of power; just as the stone 
proves the existence of matter, not 
the existence of mutter the stouc. The 
isa ceahty, the other an hypo- 
1s founded apon it, but erronevusly 
posed tounderhe it, Take Austria 
‘of Che European system and the 
tance of power, or the instinct of 






























f xclf-preservution in states, will con- 


linue the wie as before. "Tt will, on 
the contiary, strengthen this instinct, 
for it will bring new coununities now 
kept out of it into the European sys- 
tem. The Kingdom of Italy aud the 
kingdom of Hunzary, so far from ba- 
laneug off against Russian or French 
aggression, rather foster it, as we have 
alown above. When the winatural 
federation of states making up the 
Austrian cupity in disaulved, the parts 
wil live by themsvives. There will 
be one military monarchy leas in Eu- 
rope—one overshadowing despotism 
out of the way—one more asylum for 
freedom in Europe. Who would wiah 
igium, and Greece, and Switzerland 

to their great naighboura, 

France, Austri: Rossin 4 Europe 
wants Inore, not fewer, of these small 
states. stands, the axma- 











As it now 
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oe 


mente of Austria call for the like ar- 
masments in France and Russia. The 
disabling of the one might farnish wa 
excuse for the othersdisarming. W] 
love have Englishmento these military 
inonarchies that we should wish to 
avert their downfall? We should 
rather wish these grent images of gold, 
iron, brass, and clay to break up into 
their component clements, and not to 
stand erect as yymbols of strength to 
oppress and hurt, but uf weakness to 
promote what is good. a 
We do not of vonrse predict that 
Italy will become at unce great and 
prosperous so soon as the hated Aus- 
trians are driven over the frontier. 
Her emancipation from Austria is onl 
one step in her regeneration, t! 
an important one. Without this first 
step it is painfally evident from past 
experience ber alvance will never be 
made —-bat with this deliverance Ler 
real redemption will at once begin. 
Greece is only beginning at last to 
make good use of the independence 
she wrung from Turkey thirty years 
ago. Impaticnt sentimentalixts, sce- 
ing no inmediate result of theu 
tervention, have despired of the 
utility of all intervention in tutnre. 
The Times has sneered at the Quix- 
atism of delivering Italy, from the 
example of the ill success of the like 
experiment in Greece. But such 
auoers are wicalled for. Allowing for 
every drawhack--the deep debuse- 
ment of the people after centuries of 
io, & superstitions religion, 
an a sensual clergy, a conrt a vost 
of intrigue, and swarming with need: 
German adventurers, tid Hussi 
spies, aud trading Greek patriots ; in 
spite of ail these drawhacks, Greece 
advanced more during thirty 
of independence than in three 
hundred of slavery. And what is 
more remarkable, as her sense of in- 
dependence increases, 20 Riusian in- 
fluence decreases. So long as her 
nationality was a struggle for life, the 
Bussian protectorate was a necessity; 
hut the more rooted the seme of 
Greek nationality becomes in Greece, 
the less she is lod to look to her great 
Seclavonic neighbour of the orthodox 
church for countenance and sopport, 
‘We augur the same results in Italy. 
mz French influence establiah 















'ta- 
, the influence will 
dedline as the nationali 
srcog wed independent. it is only 


Italy and the Fatherland. 
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oppremed nationalities that invite 
intervention of poworfiu and am- 
bitious neighbours. True nationality 


hat is rather a barrier to ell intervention, 


It is the short-sighted policy of our 
statesmen who encourage French am- 
dition, by Jenving it 4 weak and 
divided. “So far from the Austrians 
Keeping out France from Italy, they 
tempt her to interfere. It will be 
the beginning of the end of all foreign 
invasion of Italy when the Austrians 
are chased out, for the French will 
then have nv excuse for their ocenpa- 
tion vf Italy—the hane and antidote 
will be banished together. 

“Ttrhasara das.” Tathiv feasible? 
Can the seven states of Italy main- 
tain a federal alliance amoug them- 
selves like the United States or the 
Cantons { Will the one wall of 
nutiouality evcirele the seveu separ- 
ate citulels as in early Rome ¢ 


“6 Septemgue crocs muro cireumdedit ano” 


These are the questions anxiously 
asked both in and outof Italy. Syne 
take for grauted that union 1s impos- 
sible: that the States of Italy will 
fall out rmong themselves as Mion as 
the pressure of Austria is withdrawn, 
Others in an opposite extreme declare 
that the sense of national union is 
now stronger in the Italian mind than 
that of provincial rivalry, ani that 
Ttaly will become united because in- 
dependent. [t ix too much to pred 
either perpetual union or disumi 
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as 
tho hereafter of Tudependent Italy. 
But the experiment is well worth & 
venture. She cannotat least be wore 
off than at present, even if (which we 
do not believe) Anatrian oppression 


were only a chimera of Italian pa- 
trivtixm, not a severe andstern reality; 
still it would he intolerablo to slight 
the foelinugs of twenty-five millions of 
peuple. We must allow for sentiment, 
even if it be only sentiment. It was 
seutimentatutcamen aaid which roused 
Envrepe to the war of Greek liberation, 
Be it so; scutiment is then a forvs 
which it is foolish to leave out of oal- 
culation in the game of polities. The 
same. force of sentiment is at work for 
the liberation of Italy ; and however 
we may sneer at scntiment ourselves, 
if large masses of men act under 
ttleelse than sentiment, we are blind 
not to calculate its force, The Oru- 
sades were undertaken in 9 burst of 
religious sentiment ; they stirred the 





depths of men’s hearts an nothing be- 
fore or since has done. An Italian 
ermsade led on fhe ery, Iddio lo 
vuole, may seem us only arin; 
‘amen, the Aus 


went et if it chases 
trians out of Italy we may wouder at 
it, but cannot despise it. Now the 
French are a sentimental people, and 
‘we are not; practical is our cant- 
word, as sentiment is theira. The; 
eatl usa nation of shopkeepers, au 
we retaliate by calling them coxcombs, 
Our misunderstanding, then, on tho 
Ttalian question, is not diplomatic 
merely—it ‘3 down as decp as the 
difference of national character. Show 
an Bugliahman any reasonable pros- 
that the Italians will keep their 
liberties after winning them, and he 
will go in heart and soul with this 
war of liberation. Show a French- 
Man, on the other hand, that it is a 
generous thing to aid the oppressed, 
and that Frans maunt tmarcl in the 
vanguard of glory and liberty, and 
French ardour tired ~ the nation will 
march as one man to this war of 
Italian independence. 
‘The Joan made by the French Em- 
ror the other day was the greatest 
nancial cour detat that the world 
ever heard of. In afew days the Fiench 
people offered to lend their Emperor 
upwarda of ninety millions of pounds 
sterling for ap expensive and unpiotit- 
able foreign war. It battles English— 
men’s comprehension. We try to find 
cunning explanations of it, motives of 
self-intereat, but they all fail us; we 
must fairly give it up. The French are 
not like us,a practical people, Anation 
of shopkeepers are not whistled out 
of their money to the tune of Lartent 
pour (Italie, But as there is a 
reason for every thing, eo French sen- 
timent is the true reasun of thia seem- 
ingly unreasonable proceeding. Hard- 
beaded men make a great mistake 
when they judge the rest of mankind 
themselves; and at bottom of all 
our suspicion of France there lies for- 
tten the true account of the whole 
jifference between them and us upon 
the question of foreign intervention in 
Italy—that a practical people cannot 
understand @ sentimental, or a senti- 
mental a practical. It is like blind 
Faith and deaf Reason, the one all 
and the other all aight, » Boing 
the world together, and con- 
zausic and sunbeams, the colour 
‘with the Bo 
VOL, LIV.—NO, COCKIX, 








Ttely and the Fatheriand. 


French glory and English dat French 
sentiment and English interest, are 
aga deaf man to a blind. We had 
for ourselves; and if 
we cannes to act. ving our 
m ror us not persist Thig- 
ornate him by judging his 
eonduct by our own. 

A few weeks of war will do the 
work of months of negotiation to 
solve present complications in Italy. 
When the emoke of battle has rolled 
away, we shall sce how the combat- 
ants stand, and whether Austria de- 
serves our aympathy or nat. At pre- 
sent we hail better keep our heads 
cool as well as our powder dry, for 
hot head is as bad a preparation for 
neutrality as wet powder iteelf. Now, 
our neutrality pledges are worth not 
thing if we prejudge the rase against 
Fiance. There will be a knot for di- 
plomacy to untie ns well as a knot 
for war to ent. With the Austrians 
in full retreat out of Italy, and the 
war (Iet us indulge the hope) speedily. 
brought to an end, Congresses must 
settle the boundaries that command- 
ers have blotted out. Italy will want 
two or three constitutional kinga to 
fill, vacaut throncs. One King of 
Naples 18 dead, and a Duke of Tua- 
cany fied, and’ Rome has a bishop 
waiting hw cmgé delire to a suve- 
reignty un partibias (King of Jeru- 
salem and pe of Rone would sound, 
as well as the titular kingdoms of 
Cyprus joined to the Crown of Sar- 
dima). Europe will neverallow France 
to play the part of king-maker aver 
again—or Napoleon, the nephew, tofal- 
Jow his uucle’s example in carving out 
appanasts for his cousing and mar- 
shale froin the territories of conquered 
Austria. If France would be king- 
maker England must he constitution- 
muker for Italy. 1t will thus be better 
for the interests of peace that we 
should set_out on a good understand- 
ing with France. We can interfere 
with better grace if we do not begin 
by wantonly waulting Franco by sus- 

icions of her bonesty. Taking the 
iberation of Italy frum Austria as a 
fait accompli, our next object is to see 
that Italians get the full benefit of 
that liberation, aud that it is not a 

of masters only from Austria 
to France. To do this, we must be 
neutral in the true senso of the word. 
The little statesof Germany (crs autres 
chiens we may cali them, to borrow a 


J 
}, may bark xt France, 23 


Breach pun} 
little dogsere wont todowhen terribly ber 


tened ; but this would be undig- 
ni in a great power of Ei 
Prussia goorns such ungenerous con- 
dnct, She knows well that should 
war break out, she, and not the petty 
states, will bear the real bruut of it. 
And her attitude is, therefore, one of 
dignified Preparation ; neither giving 
‘way to wild and cowardly suspicions, 
nor shutting har eyes to the danger of 
the war spreading from Italy to Ger- 
many. If Pruasia van affurd to act 
thus, much more may we. We have 
‘been the ally of France. We have, 
at least, as deep an interest in the 
Hberation of Italy, and aught to be 
thankful that France has done for us 
what we have never seou our way to 
do by ourelves-—get rid of the in- 
qabua of Austrian encroachments in 
Italy. Ever since 1816, and under 
cover of treaties drawn up in the in- 
tereat of Austria, she has been en- 


Bventide. 


(Suly, 


croaching on Italy.__She has doctored 
sick man a8 Nicholas doctored 
Turkey, and we looked on becanse our 
‘were tied hy treaties that Ane- 
‘ria kept in the letter only to break 
in the spirit. At Inst, the sick man 
has got Montalembert’s bain de vie, 
and has sturted to his legs. Sardinia 
was the first to recover under conrti- 
tutional rule copi from England, and 
the rest of Italy is calling out to be 
treated in the same way. It is hy- 
pocrigy to conceal that _we are the pro- 
Pagandists, and not France. 
are English ideas nowabroad in Italy, 
howerer the French sword ma Ue, 
been called in ta enforce them. Weare 
throwing away our influence there by 
wasting sympathy on Austria, It ie 
cruel to think that England should be 
so suspected by Itahans, because & 
clique in London and “My Grand- 
mother's Review, the British,” believe 
in the Holy Alliance and Alisun’s His- 
tory of Europe since the peace. 





EVENTIDE. 


Hrespere, qui carlo luoet jucundior ign? 


Wuo loves not eventide— 


‘When great Hi 


jon, his long journey o’er, 


down the ocean wide, 
Pours rich libations on the cloudy floor 


From that gold chalice of 


Which long ago he lent to 


Ql 


Here 


pian wine 
divine # 


A murmurous even-song 

Sings the brown throstle ere he secks his nest ; 
A carol loud and long 

Utters the merry merle ; the staintd west 


O’ervauits 


ight seas which, ere the world grow dim, 
Bring to the Ketening shore & might Saym. 


ity Vesper 


Kneels down the weary child— 
‘Weary of wild sport in the summer air— 
Ite red lips, undefiled, 
Lisp forth the sweet and simple words of prayer : 


of 


Boppy the dreams which hover o’er the 
young lambs who lie on Jesus’ loving breast. 


rest 


Then comes the mystic night, 
‘Whose brow sublime is dinted by no scara— 
‘Whoee coronal of 7 
Is th’ sverlasting splendour of the stara: 
‘Their royal march msy no cessation know, 
Bat ever in silent joy their glories come and go. 


Viluntecring— New and Old. 


VOLUNTFERING—-NEW AND OLD. 
* 


Wen so much is being said and 
‘written on the subject of the present 
volunteer movement that it mast soon 
‘be worn quite threadbare, it cannot be 
uninteresting to prosent a short sclec- 
tion of extracta from the songs, pam- 
phiets, and aiilresker, which were 
publishod in the last days of yolan- 
teering fifty or sixty years ago. Many, 
we doubt not, will he astonished to 
find the matter was at Ienst as ear- 
nestly taken up by onr fathers an by 
oumelyes, and that it. was common 
tw have volunteer regiments, whi 
could, within a few days, unde 
the ordinury duties of 2 regiment of 
the line. 

There will, however, he two brond 
marks of distinction between the 
untecring of then and now. First 
That in the beginning of the centr 
the object to be attained by every 
corpa of volunteers was aa near an 
approach as possible to the appear: 
ance of a regiment of regulars — stitf, 
foraal, complicated dritls and me- 
ucouvres, Were all that were attenr 
to, the real use of arms of destruction 
beingentirely neglected; whereas now 
perfection in the construction of the 
Tifle and in the skill of its owner are 
connideretl everything, and drill ne- 
thing. And secondly, whereas for- 
merly voluntecr corps were uniformly 
modelled on the same pln, cach an 
imitation of the other, now we seem. 
likely to have every possible grada- 
tion, or degradatian of dreaa, 

Mr. Drununond’s brave smock frocks, 
and Lord Elcho’s * Nickerbockers,” 
up to the smartest and piciest core 

edite which we are promised in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, 

In our opinion, the Government 
would marke a vory yreat mistake if 
they did not encourage every man in 
the kingdom to volunteer in his own 
way, even supplying arma and am- 
munition to the roughest set of la- 
‘pourers who chose to join a corps of 
volunteers. Men have various tastes. 


























our 


both these classes would be useful as 
irregular troope in actual war, thongh 
each in a different way. 

The “ Address tn the people of the 
British Isles,” which will follow, is 
atrangely applicable to the circum- 
stances of the present moment. With 
the alteration of a couple of lines it 
might have appeared in the 7imes a 
week aga: and, asa historical parallel, 
a cornmodity just now so much in 
vogue, it is highly interesting. It is 
Jong, too, since the idea of yolantecr- 
according to the prevailing accep- 
tation uf the term, has heen scriousl 
entertained! by our military authori- 
tier, and meted upon hy the public, and 
from the letters one reads in the 
jy papers, ove would conclude 
most of the writers fancied they were 
the first men who ever thonght upon 
the subject. Such of our friends as 
tun thisidlea will be undeceived 
if’ they peruse the extracts which we 
plice. before them. They will find 
therein more sensible suggestions to 
those engaged in forming volunteer 
vorps than any they have seen from 
recent Solus. 


















© PLOPLE OF THE DRITISH I8Les, 

“© Let none affect to despise the dea 
that Wx SHALL SHORTLY BE INVADED. 
Our foc has pledged himself to it, He 
is ut this moment disengaed frum every 
continental enemy ; he is enpported, he 
exima by warfare ant plunder. Our 
nayal victories have sufliciently taught 
lim to despair of ever withstanding us 
on the watery clement, and conse- 
quently the only possibility of any euc- 
cess reste in conveying his land forces on 
; and that this isby no means 
¢ is the opinion of the first 
ary characters, 

Let us therefore make known to 
Frenchmen that whatever diflerence in 
Political opinions nuny ariao among our- 
velyon, when our beloved country ts me- 
neced by invasion WE WILL, AND HAVE 

ED ORE AND ALL to defend with 
d vigour its honour, freedom, 
ndence.” 


© Death is the worst—a fate which al! must 
But £65 our country ‘tis a bliss to dis, 
The gallant man, tho’ slain in fight he be, 
Yet his children aafe, hin country 


o* 
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Entatis x debt on all the i} state, 
‘Bis own brave friends glory in bis 
‘Bin wife tive hovor'd, all his race 
dAnd iste posterity enjoy the decd.” 


But let us pause and contemplate 
far s moment what we have to defend, 

**We have to defend from brutal 
imsult the British fair, whose unri- 
valled beauty, 20 far frum protecting 
them, will add proportionably to their 
misery. We have fo defend (and trans- 
ait unimpaired to our children) those 
righte und liberties for which our anceé- 
tors have #0 often bled, from time to 
time, rere’ aacrificed their lives to 
preserve to us. 

‘+ We have to defend and to maintain 
uch Blorious privileges, as collective! 
no other nation on earth can boast of 
seeing. Wehate a Maona Cuarra, 
anda Free Parss; but, above all, our 
@iorious and invaluable constitution, the 
admiration and the wonder of the world, 

“« What ardour will not the first consi- 
deration alone inspire in the breasts ot cur 
British youths ? What hitherto upheard- 
of prodigies of valour, what feats of 
courage may we not expect in 4 CALE 
80 TRULY GRAND—80 TRULY JUST.” 

4 Rely on fate, whose oatetretehed band 

Shall still preserve thee from the hostile 


‘Think on the 


‘When, with n victor's eraulation swoln 
‘Their arms shall clasp a mistress’ throbbing 


breast; 
‘Whon teara of joy aball grace thy mother's 


eye, 

Aud rept rows amiles (to view s conquering 
on) 

‘Flag on ber agod brow! | Ob, think, 
Jot the contemplation cheer thy heart.” 


“Tt is and trusted, therefore, 
that every individual, in proportion to 
his means, will imitate the glorious 
example of the merchants and others of 
the city of London :— 

“ Those generous traders, who alike sustain 

‘Their nation’s glory on th’ obedient main, 

And boanteous reise affiction’s drooping 








> 


teal 
For scenes of future blias. 


“A Vouunrrenr, 
«Published by J. Asretvs, 82, Cornhill. 
“Price Id.. or 9d the dozen. 
“Nicholson, Printer, Clerkenwell.” 


Aga sequel to this “address,” we 
give a verse or two from each of three 
of the or ballads of the day. 
Trifles of this kind help to make one 
feel at home in any given year of his- 
tory with which one seeks to be ac- 
qusinted. Here are two verses from 
a song, called the “ Volunteer Boys,” 


Dey, 


to the tune of “Let the toast pass,” 
published in 1802 :— 
* Here's to the squire who goss to parade, 
Hore’ to the citizen selaters , 
“Heres to the merchant who fights for his 
le, 
‘Whom danger increasing makes balder 
‘Let mirth sppoar, union is here, 
‘The toast that I give ia the Brave 
‘Voluntcer, 
“ Here's to the lawyer who leaves the bar, 
Hastons where honour doth load, ai 
Changing the gown for the ensiga: 
‘The cause of the country tu 
Freedom. ov'ry ‘choers, 
Us for a health to the Law 
teers,” de. 
Then we find a Scotch one, pub- 
lished at Glasgow, and called “ Bri- 
tain’s Contest.” We give one veree ; + 
“The French sy they are coming o'er, 
To kill our king an’ a’ that; 
‘They'll kiss our sweethearts and our wives, 
‘And sisy oarrelven an’ a” chat— 
‘And a’ that, an’ a? that ; 
But gin they come we'll crack their 
crowns, 
An’ seud'them lame to claw that," &o, 


And next comes “A poem on the 
fashionable rite of consecrating mili- 
tary colours, particularly those of the 
brave volunteer bands” :— 

“Oh, forthwith repair to d, 
For muny brave youthy will be tere, 


To guard all the rights of the crown, 
‘With sword and fuzee to # hair! 


“Fine hats and rich plumes militatre, 
Blue coats, red collars, atl 
Fr m the head to tho foot w: 
All gentlemion soldiers co! 


These dogurel rhymes can lay «mall 
claim to sc jolanhih, polish, or inua~ 
gination ; but, at all events, they are 

triotic, and they heve an interest- 
mg donk about any as one p stamahloa 
q era, pasted scrap-fashion, as 
they are, into old books like Tedgera 
in the library of the British Mi 

We have Lighted upon & very 
amusing pamphlet, forty-seven pages 
long, called on the title page “Four 
Letters for the consideration of all 
Joyal Britons, and particularly for the 
attention of ali volunteer, showing 
how Republicans act when in power, 
and what underhand meanness they 
are guilty of, By Bryan Blundell, of 





war, 
fend, air 
















Islington, Liv iL. est ve 
rites et provalebit.” i 

letters are highly instructive 
at present. 


They us back 
years to show Ba the interlor, bo 


¥e0.] 


were, of an old regiment of volun- 
teers. The story may be told, police- 
repurt-fuahion, in a few words On 
the 29th us 4 ber, 1798, ere letter 
8) in the Sun paper, 
Foloctions on “The First Battalion of 
Liverpool Independent Volun' i 
In that lottor these passages occur :-~— 
“+ After being above eighteen montha 
‘under arme, and since April last that you 
pattalioned, you are yet without many 
appointments that other corps that have 
‘bean under arms only three months are 
complete in; and, to your shame be it 
eatd, were you to be called before = 
general upon actual service, there is not 
fan officer in the line that knows his sta- 


tion. 

**Shall 1, Volunteers, chow you only 
your defects, and nut point out a re- 
medy? You have but one in your 

wor; and I know you to be men 60 
tan that it only requires to be pointed 
out to be adopted. ‘tt you will present 
& petition to your gracious Sovereign, 
that he will be pleased to deamax such 
republican officers” (us he had befure 
allied to) “and allow you to olect loyal 
‘ones inst , who will go hand in band 
with your loyal colonel, my hfe upon it 
the business would be done,” &. 


This letter was signed “A Loyal 
Volunteer ;” but the editor of the 
Sun, on being applied to, gave up one 
Blundell’s name as the writer, Thus 
brought the regiment about his ears, 
and hence thene letters. At a meet- 
ing held by the regiment, “agreeable 
to notice,” and presided over by the 
colonel, it waa the unanimous opimon 
that the said letter was “az in- 
Samons libel, consisting of the foutest 
oalumny and the groswat falschoud, 
and that the author of such an un- 
gentlomanlike and atrocious produc- 
tion is unworthy of any longer re- 
Inaining a member of the battalion.” 

But Blundell presented himself be- 
fore the meeting and demanded to be 


“Col, Case.—‘ Sir, you cannot! Do 
you avow the letter ?* 

‘+T neither avow nor disavow the 
letter, bat I beg to be heard.’ 

«But Col. Case again eaid, ‘Sir, you 


w «Gol Case, as the privilege of 

* as a 

Briton T beg eo be hensd2 
«Bir, you cannot.’ 


Voluntering—WNew and Old, 


Those geutlamen who are of op!- 
nion that the author of this mvieaea, 
whoever he is, shall be. if Found to be 
one of the corps, expelled with ev. 
mark of infamy and contempt, wi 
shoulder armu; thoso who are not of 
that opinion, will remain 28 they are, 
(viz., with ‘ordered arms nd * bay- 
oneis ized ") + It is 9 ional’ 

‘s a the wot ing given, the 
wwhiler seseptiag about eeeae in Capt. 
Bold’s company, did * shoulder.’ 


When expelled, Blundell relates, in 
hie account of the acene, “I again 
stepped forward, and said,”— 

Col. Case, wilt you now hear me 
efter you have condemned me?’ 

+<< Bir, [cannot say; 1 will consult the 
gentlemen. Gentlemen, what say you, 
shall we hear him?’ (A general cry of 
‘hear, hear. 

***T then,’ continues Blundell, ‘step- 
ped forward anil attempted an apolugy 
for my attack upon the two majors, 
whom, though 1 rentioned no names, 
the cap fitted so well that they each 
put it on." 

‘*Major Earle then said, ‘Gentle. 
men, Law a loyal man, Iam a man of 
property, i have @ worthy wife and 

mily, Fam loyal. 

‘Major Birch said, ‘Gentlemen, I 
claim it ax the privilege, the birthright 
of a Briton, to think, to 5] my aen- 
timents freely on men and measures in 
thia country. Good God, gentlemen! 
becaure I formerly thought differently 
of some leading characters in this coun- 
try, ain I, therefore, to be branded 
with the odious name of Republican? 
God forbid that ever this happy country 
should be a prey to the esolating 
system of Republican France. If ever 
an invasion ot this happy country does 
tuke place, sincerely I hupe we sliall all 
go forward with ronnly hearts to meet 
the foe, crush him, or die at our posts.’ 

«Then Blundell was hissed. Then 
he asked the seven captains whether it 
was not their jealousies which rained 
the regiment, ‘and he says they were 
afraid to hear him out on the subject. 
Aiter a little while the Colonel 

“*< Do you avaw the letter :" 

«Bir, I do,’ saya Blundell. 

¢Then Mr. G. © an officer, 
with his sword drawn, advanced from 
his station and gave Blundell ‘the lie 
direct, and most of the privates 
Plauded the act; and, sdde Ml 








i he continues, ‘I then went 
the ranks, saying, God Al 


i 


jomen! and 
en months to 


tetired about ten yards, 
‘faced,’ made them ‘three of his best 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, 1 thank 
t& Major Earle called out, ‘ Drums, 

eat, him off the field.’ A private gen- 
‘Héman was the first to leave the ranks, 
seize a drum, snd beat it; in a minute 
the drums struck up, when, marching 
to their time, I wavel my hat three 
‘times over my head, but dared not to 
trust my voico to cheer them.” 


Thus Blundell was drumined out, 
and consoled himrelf by writing the 
letters from which we have con- 
densed the above story. It may nerve 
a8 @ salutary warming. The sume, 
or a similar Beene might be eons tee 
on a le ground in Engiand 
within the next few uontls unless 
it ia made a standing virtue of the 
volunteer of 1859 tu exhibit constant 
good nature and forbearance, aud to 
nip in the bud the first appearance of 
jealonry and backbiting umongat the 
members of his corps. 

In another pup let by the same 
author, entitled “The Rise, Progress, 
and Proceedings of a Corp» of Volun- 
teers, showing how Thirty Republi- 
cane have endeavoured to make 5) 

men truly laughable,” this first 
ttalion of Liverpool Independent 
Volunteers is exhibited in a atill more 
Andicrous light. Of their eight drum- 
mers seven had different unitornn. 
The facings of the companics were 
various. For a long time they lad no 
adjutant, the captains in rotation 
wcting ag captains commandant for 
the day. Three of the companies 
were taught to fix aud unfix hayuu- 
ete with the right hand ; the other 
fou with the left ; and each prac- 
as they had been taught. In the 
eame company some had long white 
‘pantaloons, whilst others had white 
stockings, white kerseyinere breeches, 
and Diack half gaiters, and this was 
general throu; 





it six outoftheseven 


the seventh company 


‘wore white Rentaloone, The muskets, 
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There is an account, too, of a simi- 
lar ill-feeling which existed artonget 
the officers of the first regiment of 
Tower Hamlets Volunteers. It is 
given in an address to the mem] 
of the corps by a Oaptain Fletcher, 
who dates his letters from Shadwell 
Dock. It isnot worth while dererib- 
ing this gontleman’s quarrel with his 
regiment. Jt is not by any weans ao 
amusing na was Mr, Bryan Blundell's. 
‘We hope, however, that our modern 
volunteers will prove lesa pepy 
amongst themselves than their fathers 
and graudfathers appear to have been. 
“PLAN OF A FEMALE ASSOCIATION, COM- 

PRISING THE LADIES OF THE UNITED 

KINGDOM ; BRITAXNIA, PRESIDENTERS. 

We, the Consorts, Relicts, and 
Spinstors of this United Kingdom, whose 
names are intended to be underwritten, 
fevling ourselves justly indignant at the 
false and perfidious attempt of the Cex- 
cient: Criteper, during a time of pro- 
found pence an sending troops of Female 
frechootera to this country, with ebarec~ 
‘ters as light ax their arma and accoutres 
ments, and with hostile intentions, pre- 
pared to open them breastworks for tho 
invasion of our just rights, &c., Lave 
therefore entered into « voluntary asso- 
ciation for the preservation of our said 
rights, &c., as we are convinced that in 
thom ure involycd the goud and safety of 
the conehtution And we do hereby 
engage oureelses to raise und arnt our 
ya-sals for the service of his May sty, 
King George, and bin to defoud with 
our ton; 1d hearts, our eyes, vye- 
Jashen, Guuples, and every other 
feature... Wo do further promive 
and agree to annoy the enemy, whuresc- 
ever he shall have tho temerity to 
invade us, with wll the flames, darts, and 
arrows with which nature bus eo libe- 
rally arnied us. And we, the unmarried 
part of this Association, . . . are 
determined, in order to show the Iuke- 
warm and indifferent what they may 
expect, not to accept the hand of any 
man in a dance, ner lean upon his arm 
for support, who is not ready to use 
them in the defence of hie king and 
eouutry, 

“Printed for J. Aspetoo, 38, Cornhill 
“37th August, 1805." 


There was likewise an “‘ Addrosa to 
the Women of England,” which a 


= 
i of the time, called 
The Britich Neptune, to whit 


ne, in which was 

Gf lodas for objects eiiar te 

carps jes for oi 0 

thet served by Miss Nightingais and 
her fair aasietanta, in the T 











an extract from a pamphlet, entitled 
“A Dispassionste Enquiry into the 
‘best means of National 7” by 
John Bowles, Esq. 1806. in- 
sulcating the necessity of patience, 
constancy, and fortitude, he says -— 

‘*But it beboves us to be aware that 
the cultivation of the above qualities 
requires « domestic struggle searcely 
Jean arduous than that which we have to 
Tmaintain with the common enemy; a 
atraggle with those luxurioua habits 
which have gotten auch fast hold of us, 
and than which nothing can be moro 
hustile to that discipline of ourselves 
whichour actual situation vo imperious! y 
@emands. There is something, hov- 
ever, in such habits, of 90 deceitful and 
captivating a nature, that the s 
who are most subject to their influence 
are always the most unwilling to male 
an effurt to throw them off. Although 
luxury has proved the severest scourge 
ever known to the human race—although 
ite ravages have far exceeded those of 
famine. pestilence, and the sword—nv- 
‘thing is wo difficult as to prevail on mar - 
Kind to regurd it as an enemy. It po: 
neasea such powers of fascination as e 
tirely to stop the ears of ots votaries 
saaiant the warning voice of histor: 
wi 









sh procieims aloud, in tanes the 
most clear ani emphatical, the destru 
tion of etate after state, and emp» 





empiro, in its voracious gulph. It 
cannot, therefore, at any time. be un- 
proftable ; and surcly, at the present 
‘time it cannot be unreasonable to trace 
the operation of luxury in corrupting the 
morats of individuals, and in producing 
ae ren Et euch be th operation 
“¢,.. If such be the natural i 

of laxary whenever it ‘ascend- 
ancy in the human mi: 
ite effects when It characterizes the man- 
ners of society? ite natural fascination 
in then increased, in an almost inconcci¥- 
able degree, by the tyranny of fashion 
and the contagion of example, Tustead: 
of being liable to any restraint from the 
fear of e it receives a now impulse 
from the dread of singularity, Desires 
which of themasives are but too diffl- 
ult to be controlled, are then inflamed 
‘by sympathy. A spirit of emulati 

is on 40 the most ruinous excesses. 


7, ten . regularity, nay. 
coven devpoey leit, ars ienghed out of 
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countenance. A prevailing love of plea~ 
sure gradually swells inte'an ualveresl 
rage for dissipation, and into an wn- 
bridied passion for publicdiversions, the 
immodcrate enjoyment of which stan 

the national cl with levity and 
frivolity. _Amaeement, instead of be- 
ing ‘to a8 8 recreation, becomes 
the chief occupation of life; and, what- 
ever interrupts it is considered an un- 
welcome intruder. Nocturnal hours 
being moet grateful to the feveriah thirst 
of dissipation, are stolen from the reat to 
which nature had aligtted them, and an 
astangement of time takes place which 
is uniavourable alike to corporeal, to in. 
tellvctual, and to moral vigour. .. . 
Hence 2 ‘people who are immersed in 
Juxury are ever found to be corrupt and 











venal. ‘hey are always ready to eacri- 
fice gencral interests to personal edvan- 
tages, ‘Their patriotic feelings are ab- 


surbed in sensual indulgences. They an 
willing to incur any danger rather than 
forego their accustowed gratifications, 
If it be their lot to enjoy civil freedom 
they soon render themselves in bie 
of pecan 2 that inestimable irge 
in proportion as they are individually 
unable to govern themselves, they are, 
collectively, difficult to be governed by 
thore who have the rule over them 
Slives to their own passions and spe. 
tites, they are impatient of every othe: 
kind of restraint, and becoming untract- 
able, restless, fond of change, turbulent, 
factious, and seditious, they efthe 
plunge into anarchy, or oblige their go- 
vernment, for the sake of public orter 01 
for its awn prvservation, to assume des 
potic powers... . Wreading above al! 
things the vot effort, and the 
pain of privation, usetead of availing 
themselves promptly and efficaciouals 
of the mcaus of preservation which art 
atill in their power, they seek to tempo- 
rize and concihate; but, far from avert. 
ing, they thereby accelerate their ruin; 
and they speedily furnish another proof, 
in addition to the many with which the 
eg of hie bela al wine, Shee = 
ury, by subjecting s people 1e do- 
miniod of pleasure and the corruption of 
vice, prepares them to become an taay 
Brey to the attacks of a foreign enemy. 
“Though thore are heppily indisput- 
able proofs that in this coun! we are 
far from being arrived at this deplorable 
anaes eeeninaey ane iml r, TORY 
of the symptoms described indicate 
our apj b toward such a stato. Tho 
bent of the times is baa here to ples 
gure and dissipation. Voloptuous gra- 
tification and public amusements are the 
gana objects of gencral solicitude. 
ke 


na- 








7 
the dng efforts we have been 
‘Pome to make for our own 


‘vation, we are uot yet enervated™ 


‘Wehbavegiventhe above rather long 
from this attractive pamphlet 
ause, though published in 1806, 
word of it is applicable to 1859. 
Phere is another sensible essay in 
the same collection, published also in 
1606. “A defence uf the volunteer 
system, in opposition to Mr. Wind- 
ham’s idea of that force, with hints 
for its improvement.” The author 
takes sa his motto the following quo- 
tation from “Thompson’s Military 
Memoirs aoe erent of war gene. 
ral nde on the superiority of 
talents Tr these who form and exe- 
cute military plans. Here liea the 
strength of armes more than in their 
numbers or even their veteran dis- 
cipline.” His motto will indicate the 
writer's idea of what officers of volun- 
teers shonld be. He saysin the body 
of the treatise:— 





**¥ cousider the strongest argument 
urged againat the possibility of the volun- 
teers becoming govd troops is the defi- 
sioncy of their officers in military sci- 
ence, more particularly their command- 
ing officers. ius is certainly strung 
ground of objection, and has its rise in 
the very principles of the system; yet 


it is not without ite remedy, and ifthat G 


remedy were appited it would be the 
‘means of removing the greatest impedi- 
ment to their progress, and probably all 
the prejudires against them. It 1s well 
known to al! military men that in form- 
ing troops the great difficulty is not in 
temhing the privates but the officers 
their duty: and itis no loss a maxim, 
that without confidence i their leaders 
men will not undertake enterprises of 
moment with that apirit which alone in- 
ures success, The truth of these ob- 
servations the voluntecr officers have 
‘themselves discovered ; aud thei good 
sense will lead them intently to sdogt 
auch regulations as shall inted out, 
Calculated to remove those difficulties 
whieh at present he in the way of their 
“It must be observed that those 
‘of volunteers officered by young 

fend active men are uniformly the bert; 
and, in some instances within my ob- 
servation, wi @ military spirit has 
‘been com! 
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exuberance (of old and insiicient ofl- 
osrs) requires delicacy nod caution; op 
the ong hand not to give unnpoestary 
‘offence to men whose only fault arises 
from their good intention? ; and, on 
other, to give that encouragement to 
merit, and the display of military talent, 
which may place the volunteere in = 
situation to acquire the entire confidence 
of the country. I should greatly re- 
joice to ace this desirable end brought 
‘about by the officers themselves. 1 do 
But Mean that they should quit the es- 
tallishmont altogether, for it must at all 
times be highly indebted to their sup- 
port (these officers being men of rauk m 
society}; but that men of a vertain age, 
who feel themselves unequal to the exer- 
tione of military fatigue, should become 
sort of honorary members of the insti 
tution, encouraging the more youthful 
and active. With the judicious and 
candid such conduct must appear a very 
striking exemple of their judgment and 
liberality.” 


After suggesting that the General's 
inspections should be very strict, and 
“imule upon honour,” he proceeds, 
“The fulsome complimentary apeeches: 
of ficld officera, with ‘cap in hand,’ 
would no longer fill the columns of 
our newspapers, In their stead we 
ae Teal that the Conmnsndersin. 

hief, in conseynence of the of 

eneral ——~, has been i ececd ine ap- 
Reine such # gentleman Captain, or 

fajor Commandant of sach a corps; 
that the —— corps has been 
by the same authority in cluss No. 15 
or that the —— cups has been or- 
dered to remain in class No. 3 tall far- 
ther orders ; or that the —— corps, 
in consequence of an evident relaxa- 
tion of discipline, &c., is ordered tu be 
a oe jase a ba In shor 

ie country woul y this means, 
informed of the true atate of its vo- 
luntecrs, who, on their part, would 
imbibe a spirited confidence in them- 
nelvea which, in the hands of 2 Ge- 
neral of experience, could not fail of 
being turned to the most beneficial 
account 

To prove that the volunteers would 
not be averse to such stringent Tegu- 
lations, he says, “They have ever 
shown the utmost anxiety to make 
themselves soldiers; have ever paid 
the greatest attention to the in- 
pager given teen to that end; 

we, Tpon sil occasions, heen 
submissive and obedient. An enemy 
to the syutem might probably bring 
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Yorward :an instance or two to the 


gen 
not been highly meritorions.” 

st Arne enthusiasm of the 
people in a moment of public excite- 
ment will soon aubside; it is only by 
amen of fixed views and foresight 
that the real danger of a country 
can be ascertained ; and it is to their 
principles and exertions that every 
Rol lar mode of arming must be in- 

lebted for its chief support. It is 

they whe must keep alive its energy 
and direct its efforts.” 

It isstranye how suitable many of the 
paragraphs in these papers are to our 
circumstances, For instance, after re- 
marking “It is allowed on all hands 
that the volunteers are a fine body of 
men, and, if well officered, equal to 
any military undertaking,” the pam- 
phleteor proceeds :— 


**1 believe few will be inclined to call 
in queation the spirit aud courage of the 
people of England. That they have 
every inducement to exert ther: quali- 

‘Udsern defence of their country Is telt 
by every one; and to any them- 
selves for the arduous task is obviously 
their atest desire. Here, then, ara 
materials for the defence of a country, 
which, I believe, no other country can 
at prevent boast of. The disasters of 
other nations bave been to us an av fol 
lesson, which should teach us to avoid 
thove rocks and quicksands on which 
their happiness and indepenilence have 
been wrecked. Not adreg, I hopw, of 
revolationary principle is now to be 
found among us. We are not, I trust, 
like the Swiss, divided in council, who, 
while hesitating about their neutrality, 
and while arguing on the expediency of 
defonding their cuuntry, permitted the 
enemy to march into its very heart, and 
only called upon the spirit of the people 
when they had given up overy natural 
and local advantage of situation, to ex- 
pose it to certain destruction. We arc 
not like Italy, separated by contending 
interests, and while one’ priucipality 
waa defending iteelf against the com- 
mon enemy, another, for the sake of 
gain, was furnishing that enemy with 
every nocessary of war. Nor shall we, 
like his Holiness the Pope, admit a 
French army into our capital without = 
aingle effort to prevent it We shail not, 
like the brave ls of the oye. 
‘be abandone! by our leaders. ici to 
beat the enemy without commanders, 
aod to put an ineffectual stop to the 
‘progrees of « victorious army. Nor do 

‘ver Government possess that impolitio 


wn 


jealousy and fear which prevent tie 
‘Austrian from adraltting tho peopie to 
a share of its defence. Had 'a proper 
confidence heen placed in the inksbi- 
tants of those countries, the baitle of 
Austerlitz would probally at this mo- 
ment have been unfought. 

oo + + ‘Let not a War Minister 
of England, then, treat with levity a 
force of this nature. The volunteers of 
this country deserve other language than. 
that of contempt. Let bim rather give 
them that effi cy of which are 
capable, and animate their zeal by ho- 
norary distinctions, ahich will cost him 
nothing, but which will have the most 
beneficial effects on them. 

“The great stress that is generally 
laid upon having officers of the line to 
command volunteers, neturully leads 
one to inquire inte the advantages to 
be derived from that source; and I be- 
lieve, upon an impartial statement, 
they will be found to be much exagge- 
rated. With niost people the appella- 
tion of “ reyedur officrr™ implies a per- 
fect knowledge of all nulitary duties, 
and capacity to explain and teach those 
duties to others. ‘These qualifications, 
however, ure not so geacrally possessed 
in the army agin imagined... wy 
‘The routine of ordivary duties, I appre- 
hend, 19 within the compass of every 
capacity, and that voluntecr corps is in 
@ bad state indeed, which could not un- 
dertake them in three days. But the 
superior qualities of activity and vigi- 
lance, a clear and extennve knowledge 
of ficld manuvres, @ quickness in cor- 
recting mistakes, a deviaive inanner, 
the art of viewing a country with a 
military eye and discovering iis eapabl- 

oy are to be discovered by practice 




















+. . ‘We now come to the 
question of how far the volunteers are 
fit for severe service, so different from 
their gemral habits. If luxury and 
and case be allowed to encrvate men, 
they will be found, upon inquiry, to have 
a8 few opportunities of operating upon 
this class of menasthe army. 1 believe 
that two-thirds of the volunteers la- 
dour more, and are not better fed than 
the soldiersof the line.” (Ie this precisely 
the sort of volunteers it is }roposed to 
raise in 1859?) “What, then, is to 
prevent them undergoing hardships and 
fatigues as well as the late? 
duty of a soldier in the British iates is 
barely exercise for him; and in most of 
our colonies it is little more, 

-_. . » In what consist the 
hardships and privatiuna of « soldier in 
Englaud, I own, I am yet to learn. 
With double and, in some instances, 
sreble the and aluwences of most 
soldiers in Europe, with provisions sup- 


figd Bist we a cortain rate, however 
- be, and when 
e 


igh the mazkets ma; 
sok attended with utmost punctu- 


tare, he has every ni 
comfort supplied him, and not unfre- 
gently partakes of the luxuries of life. 
in regard to the officers of the hne, 
however scanty their pay, I think it will 
Re generally allowed thet their manner 
of living ye nO want of money, 
‘and they contrive to possess rey: en. 
feyment such a country as England can 
w. They, therefore, can have no 
@uperior claim on the score of being 

imured to hardship and fatieue. 

. «° ‘How many volunteer corps 
have found their expectations duap- 
pointed who have had men whose lives 
were spent in the regular army enrolled 
amongst them, I will not pretend to 
determine; but I have been witness to 
amany instances of this nature myself, 
wud have heard of many more. Men 
of superior talent in any profession aro 
extremely rare, and more so, perhaps, 
in the army than in any other, for there 
they have fewer opportunitios of prac 
tising their duties.” . - . . ‘tin 
short, it is ae preposterous to suppose & 
man is a gvod soldier because he has 
served 4 iew years in the urmy. as that 
another shall’ be a cumplete statesman 
baring. sat a session or two in the House 


omimons.”” 
Tho following advice cannot fail to 
be useful to thooe engaged in forming 
volunteer corps :-— 


«« And here I beg to drop a word of 
advice to voluntecr officers—that they 
should pay particular attention to the 

intment of their non-conimi-stoned 
Cheers. Their chief recommendation 
should be a certain firmness of character, 
that will impel them to a performance 
of their duty through every obstacle 
‘That want of stcailiness, so appar.nt to 





as eye, on the volunteer parades, 
‘Is ly owing to the want of this 
in the non-commissiuned officers. 

ry appears steady on parade. credit 

is given to it for more cleverness than, 


haps, ft possesses, og steadiness is 
Soasidared the basie of military improve: 
ment. ‘The wey to gain this end ia by 
# decisive and an impartial, firm con- 


S . . «There is another thing I 
‘would also strongly recommend to them 
(the offeers), which is, at all times, to 


take lt rye in the ord i iekioneral 
serps. too much the prac- 
tine $9 leare the command in the hands 


of ndjatante, t-majors, &c., £c., 
wie ‘officers have stood ieoking 
i thie masns the men have 

far bebjad in improvement, 
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when it should have boen an undeviating 
exis at the cee a boninass 52 

ve grown up together, Comms: 
offices should incessantly ico, 
insist upon the same from their subordl« 
watos; nor should a falee shame of their 
Geficiency at firat deter them, If they 
feel at a lose let them ask questions, and 
let those who are deputed to instruct 
them be ready with prompt and clear 
answers. In this manner they will ind 
themselves advancing, step by step, toa 
perfection they are little aware of. The 
fundaivental principles of all military 
manwuvrea are extremely simple, and 
when they are well grounded in them, 
they will naturally axpire to higher 
flights. { have obscrved that teachers 
of volunteers are oltener mure intent 
upon showing their own cleverness than 
that of the corps they are commanding. 
‘There 19 a sort of standing wit they ac- 
quire m the army which they cannot al- 
ways restrain within due bounds, Let 
me advise all offic: rs of volunteers, at the 
same timo they make every use of their 
knowledge. never to suffer these peuple 
to be out of ther pinecs whon uni 
arms. 





« + «6 y « “The great misfortune 
attending the management of the volun~ 
teer ayecem hithertu hes ariren from the 
want of a toe considvration of its nature 
and the adaptation of military regulation 
tw time and circumstances, itary 
ainen, why have been accustomed to sit 
down at their ease aud jesuc their orders, 
and have them cxcented on the instant, 
have no itlea of a force who-e convenience 
is to be consulted, ani who, betore they 
take up the musket, oust, by their duily 
industry. sccure the support of thex- 
selves and families; they have no con- 
ception of a divided duty; but, having 
all their own wants provided for, they 
forget the consideration that is due to 
others. When the exigency of the mo- 
ment required great exertion, the volun- 
teers gave up cheerfully a considerable 
portion of their time to mbBtary exer- 
crees ; but, when the hour of immediate 
danger was past, and they bad assumed 
a regular shape, and acquired « cortain 
expertnesy in the use of their arma, it 
waa reasonably to be hoped that some 
plan would have been pted that 
should have combined their improve- 
ment as soldiers with their convenience 
as citizens. But this does not sppear to 
hheve been done, 

pet of wl eer es 
a int of owledge which 
Solumteare appear not to advance, This 
circumstance rou the mature con- 
sideration of those who have the direction 
of this fasned of One, Gefance, Jt axises 
partly from the majorit yolantcer 
officers being unfit aituntlags, 





2630.3 
' ant from the neglect of the in- 
pect officers. 

Peer a to see the men 
taught all the duties of light troops, and 
‘to de made to understand the manner of 
annoying an enemy, in small parties, in 
an enclosed country, aa well as to act 
with steadiness and correctness in ex- 
tended lines and deep columns; to sec 
the officers have opportunities of exer- 
oising their activity and juigment in all 
the leading points of roul service ; to see 
a proper attention paid to the equipment 
and internal raanagement of the corps; 
that they might be ready on all occasions 
to take the field provided with every 

necessurv to the performance of 
their duty, and to the preservation of 
their health. 

“Tt is in the power of Government to 
accomplish all these points. Let them 
dasue a clear and concise plan of what is 
expected from volunteers. Let them 
enumerate not only the quality of the 
men, but the nature of their equipmenta, 
and the dozree of knowledge and diserp- 
line to be attuined, Let there qualinca- 
tions be divided into classes, and each 
class have its appropriate duty in a scale 
ofimportance. Let each corps be placed 
tu that class ¢o wruch ite merits entitle 
it. And if it should appexr that any one 
ia unfit t rank on the lowest class. and 
do not epevdily qualify itself for such a 
situation, let it be civilly dismn-<ed and 
others augmented, or afresh corps formed 
in its place.” 


Thia waa voluntecring in earnest, 
and thoabove was really sound connsel, 
Tt should always be borne un trad 
that we volunteer mamly for the pur- 
pose of deterring an enemy from put- 
ting his fout upun our shores. Sup- 
posing any euemy to meditate the 
tnvasion of England, he would be 
perfectly acquainted with the pv 
value of our vulunicers ; auc if he 
knew that most of them could be 
huddted together and butchered bke 
eheop, he would have no dread of them 
whatever. He would kuow that they 
would be more an impediment than 
an resistance to our ownurmy. There- 
fore the above extruct is weil worthy 
the consiileration of our authorities. 
They ahuuld know the precise equip- 
mont and state of proficiency in ma- 
nesarring and rifle practice of every 
volunteer corps in the kingdom, sv 
that they might, in case their real 
services wore Tequired, be put, seve- 
tally, to the duties thoy were best cal- 
culated to perform. 

‘We believe that it would be a grand 

8 to endeavour te mould srery 
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volunteer in the kingdom after 
the same patter True tie case 
lence of the British regular army con- 


Bi amongst other things, in the 
Bil ity and equableness, sotospeak, 
of battalion which makes one 





Tegiment as good as another. But it 
has taken geuerations of the working 
of a regimental system peculiarly our 
own to effect this object amongst our 
It would, however, be 
utterly impossible to attain the same 
end with volunteers, especially British 
volunteers, called as they are from #860 
many different claxses of rociety, and 
localised in groups, surrounded re- 
spectively by such varying circum- 
btances, ides, even were it 
sible, it would be unwise to ascimilase 
all our volunteer corps to the same 
standard, whether that standard be 
a regiment of the line, or one com- 
of Mr. Drummond’s amock- 
rocks. The Victoria rifles, for in- 
stance, are formed in a manner suited 
to well-to do metropolitan voluntecra, 
Mr. Drumiond’s plan would auswor 
admirably for villuge tradesmen and 
their neyhbours ; but there are many 
other classes of koviety who reside in 
many parts of the country whore cir- 
emmstunees are whoily different from 
thore of either of the above-mentioned 
types of voltteers. 

Nor would the diversity of equip- 
ments and xtyles of fighting tell 
against an army of volunteers, taken 
asawhole, Quite the reverre. No~ 
thing ig more puzzling or more dig- 
heartening to a resular army than to 
be engaged day after day, hour after 
hour, with a foe motley in uniforto, 
fitful aud varied in tactics. They 
never know whom they have beaten, 
or from whom they received the last 
repulse. They cun caleulate on the 
piers of uo body of men they see 
iefore them, aud war becomes a maze, 
We shoul! not wonder, either, if eup- 
posing each volunteer’ corps ‘took 
wide licence -from the established 
fashion of clothing aud equipment, 
and devoted some thought and com- 
mon sense to a consideration of the 
matter, that Jong standing difficulty, 
of finding a handsome, martial, anc 
serviceable dress and mode of wearin, 
arins suited to the Britiwh soldier o! 
the nineteenth century, were at Inst 
aolyed. There would, at ali events, 
be no meshwork of red tape tu im- 
pede the woll-meant effort. a 
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The opinion of this volunteer of 
2806 on the matter of weekly drills 
Beem rather different from that held 
by or moder volunteers, He says: 

“*1 consider the manner of drilling 
men for an hour or two once a-week, or 
8 fort ti, Gel eeripeerni Le se them Pe 
ood. useless drill days. 
dorps that will apply to the exercise a 
week successively may be taught more 
titan at fifty—a hundred such dnils. A 
man no sooner begins to feel his arma, 
and to fit him<elf to the military atti- 
tude, than it is time to dismiss him; 
and thas he goes on from month to month 
without making any progress beyond 
the parade business. It is astonishing 
how fust a corps may be brought for- 
ward in afew successive duya; and I 
fam aveured there are few men that 
would not prefer that mode of training 
to the present.” 


And on another subject of import- 
ance he makes the followmg shrewd 
remarks :-— 

«* Much unnecessary trouble has been 

iven hitherto to the Commander-iu- 
ief relative to the volutecrs. The 
issued from his office to the 
army are uniform, and when adapted to 
one instance anawer the purpusc of the 
whole. Not so the volunteers, Av order 
may be very judicious and well calcuia- 
ted for the parpose in one county, 
which will be extremely inconvenient 
and ilt-adapted for another. It has been 
too much the practice in issuing orders 
and making regulations for the volunteer 
system to take those of London for 4 
model. Great inconveurence has ariven 
frome this practice.” 

Passing over some pages, we come 
upon a discussion of the relative va- 
Juea of volunteer and regular troops : 

“Tt has beon the custom,” says our 
author, ‘of those wnters who have in- 
pended to dépreciate the value of the vo- 
lunteers, to sdduce instances from his- 
tary of the inefficacy of raw ti to 
contend with veterans; but these illus 
trations haveseldom given much strength 
to their argument, as, upon inspection, 

will found to but little 

to the political fectings and 

andi situation of thiscountry. .. . 
8 not, however, be very difficult 
‘to select other: from the history 
‘twoops, iuferior to our 
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- . « "Tn estimating onr tease 
of defence ; 2 strange infatuation sreeme 
t have lid hold of some men’s minds, 
that, as one battle has decided the fate 
of nations on the Continent, so it must 
necessarily do ours. The brillant ao- 
tions of Buonaparte seem to have darsied 
and confounded their fmaginations, A 
battle of Marengo or of Austeriits may 
put an end to a Continental war, or to 
the independence of a nation solely re- 
lying upon standing army, but never 
ean conquer acauntry like England, con- 
stitutionay defended... . . 
Yn @ country defended by the volun— 
tary efforts of its own children, under 
judicious guidance, every inch of ground 
Bained by an enemy, will prove to him 
‘@ sanguinary conquest, at gencral 
should be considered as guilty of little 

than treason, who suffered an enomy 
‘on English eoil,an hour's repose, by night 
orday, tll he waseonquered. ‘The froah 
‘that wouhl cvery moment fluck to 
his standard would enable him to under- 
take hourly enterprises. A war of this 
description would necessarily have a 
speedy termination. An cuemy th 
incessantly harassed, when it became 
judicious ‘to attuck him on atl pointe, 
Just fall an easy prey. ~ 

‘A well regulated volunteer system 
would present » bulwark from the centre 
to the extremities of the kingdom, ever 
watching for an opportunity to display 
its zeal and cournge. England and 
Scotland would have two buge columns 
of men, armed in their defence, stretch- 
ing frum Portsmouth to the shores 
Sutherland; the one facing cast, the 
other west ; and while the fiont of these 
columns were sustaining the first onwet, 
the rear, coneisting of fresh troops, would 
arrive in endless succession to 
the attack and eecure the victory. 

“© In forming a plan for the defenve of 
the country, the worst possible cireum- 
stances that can happen elould be pro- 
vided against, With ue the confidexce 
placed 1n our navy should be put entirely 
‘out of the question, and we should be 
prepared for the attack of an enomy, as 
if-no such furinidable opposition to him 

. There should be no check upon 
the exertions of our flects; they ahould 
be reaty, if necessary, to quit oux shores 
to # ship, withont fear of the conseq 
cea. Itis by no means impossible but 
that ech a thing may eventually be re- 
quisite. We live ip an evautfal 
who can 








1680,} George Villiers, Foret Duke of Buckingham. a 
fant ii ation? Whether their necksare at acenstoin- 
ve al aber analves with, snd ed tot ‘ut Banliceoert ae be free, 


eniail on posterity, an cuormous grow- 
expense, the natural consequence of 

‘an overgrown military catablishment; or 
whether the same end shail be accom- 
plished by tho voluntary efforts of the 
people, under a plain aystematic form, 
jacted at a comparatively trifling 
charge, and which, when the country 
shall be no longer in nced of their ser- 
vices, it is in the power of the Jegislature 
to extinguish inaninstant. . . . . 
“The people of England can never 
to jon a very, the 
otoate of: Rete invasion. “Fhe in- 
habitants of most olher couutrier may be 
able tamely to bear the galling yoke, for 





or théy will be nothing; and to redave 
them to nothing is not only the first wish 
of the sapere of France” (that was 
Napoleon the First, the reader must re~ 
mentber,) ‘* but of the whole French ne 
tion” (of that day.) 


It was our original intention to 
have made selections from the nume- 
rous other pamphicts, &c., which are 
to be found in our collection. But 
the last was so much to the purpose, 
and we have drawn 60 largely on its 
femtents, that we have exhausted our 
limits. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST DU KE OF BUCKINGHAN, 


Ar nome 


TRE very name of Villiers calla up 2 
host of courtly scenes to one’s faney, 
and seoms coupted, inevitably, with 
aristocracy in old times, and with 
rauk, fushion, and beanty in these 
our own days, For whilst many an 
anciont surname has become copinon 
England ; whilst Seymours, and 
Spencers, and Churehilla, and Norths 
teem in every locality, und designate 
the humble, as well as the noble, it is 
remarkable that one never finds o 
Villiers. In France, indeed, we mect 
with the old name of de Villerds in 
familica of position, anc recognise the 
source from which sprang the Norman 
family, transplanted into EngJaud, of 
Villiers. What matters it now, how- 
ever, that nobility of origin was un- 
willingly given by some to the great 
Duko who first raised the race to 
ower, orresolutely claimed by others t 
‘hat his “coote armour,” according 
to the elanlerer, D'Ewea, “was 
meane ;” that sume Sir Henry Wot- 
ton complained, amongst other pitiful 
malignities, “ would scarce allow him 
to be  gentelman,” though one of his 
ancestors Was = crusader, and 
by the favours of Edward E. the croas 
St. George and five escalop shells 
to his armorial bearings—and it was 
gandly remarked by the historian 
thet “ might 
hineoa, aa be fields of his ag 
ae might concern any subj 
Po What mattere it? Grant 
that his family, long grazing in Lei- 








cesterahire, were little hetter than 
yeoncen, little nore enlightened than 
the cattle they owned on the banks. 
of the atream, dignified by the name 
of the river Wreke, which flows 
throngh their demence - the manor 
or farm called Brookesley. What 
matters it, indeed 7 Let tg turn from 
hia armorial bearings, his cross of St. 
George and eacalop shells, his “ fields 
of heraldry,” which, doubtless, were 
dlazoneil fast enough when he became 
the favourite of a king: let us turn 
from all these and look at the man. 

Ee was a gentleman, surely enough, 
as far as nature could make him 60, 
for he had in wonderful perfection 
that gift of beanty which has shown 
itself through a long line of his de- 
scendanta in those who bear to thia 
day the name of Vilhers, 

Yeis said that the noble and fanlt- 
legs personal uttributes of Gronge 
Villiers were inherited from hig mo- 
ther, a Beaumont, and a woman of 

family, nevertheless a serving- 
rani, some’ aver, in tho kitchen of 
the Duke's father, Sir George Villiers, 
infatuated as 
to adinire the beautiful ecullion during 
the life-time of his first wife. Be that 
how it may (and one must own it was 
like a Villiers of that day te do so) 
he was observed, after he became a 
widiower, “to look sweet” npon 
Mary Beaumont. He was known 
also to give her twenty pounds to 
purchase as good a dress as that sum 
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‘The opinion of this volunteer of 
1806 on the matter of weekly drills 
seems rather different from that held 
by our modern volunteers. Ho says: 

“¥ consider the manner of drilling 
men for an hour or two once a-week, or 
@ fortnight, as calculated to do them no 
good. These I call waeless drill days. A 
orgs that will apply to the exercise a 

succeasively may be taught more 
than at Afty—a hundred auch drills. A 
aman no sooner begins to feel his arma, 
and to ft himeclf to the mihtary atti- 
tude, than it ia time to dismiss him; 
pad Homa ba nors'on fines moa Hit te monely 
without making any progress beyond 
the parade teanee he astonishing 
how fast a corps may be brought for- 
ward in «few successive days; and I 
wm assured there are few men that 
would not prefer that mode of training 
to the present.” 


And on another subject of import- 
ance he makes the following shrewd 
remarks :— 

«« Much unnecessary trouble has been 

iven hitherto to the Commander-in- 

Shief relative to the volunteers. 
issued from his office to the 
are uniform, and when adapted to 
one instance answer the purposc of the 
whole. Not so the volunteers. An order 
may be very judicious and weil caleula- 
ted for the pu: in one county, 
which witl be extremely inconvenient 
and ifl-adapted for another. It has been 
too much the practice in issuing orders 
end making regulations for the volunteer 
system to take those of London for a 
model. Great inconvenience hes arisen 
from this practice.” 

5 over nome we come 
upon a discussion of the relative va- 
dues of volunteer and regular troops : 

“It bas beon the custom,” says our 
author, ‘of those writers who huve in- 
bended to isto the value of the vo- 
lanteers, to adduce instances from his~ 
tory of the inefficacy of raw t to 
contend with veterans; but these illus- 
trations haveeeldom given muchetrength 
to their > 84, Ol inspection, 
they will 2 fund to t aches itis 
analoay to the political ings 

stuation of this country... « 


i] ld not, however, be very ‘difficult 

‘$0 select other examplesfrom the history 

af any age, of troops, inferior to our 

votan who have honourably dis 

‘theme! res against old 

ae ‘the of the Ameri- 
war, aad the Fi revolution, 
mn c e want 
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. ‘Yn estimating our means 
of dofence ; & strange infstuation secme 
to have Lid hold of some men’s 
that, as one battle has decided the fate 
of nations on the Continent, so it most 
necessarily do ours. The brilliant an- 
tions of Buonaparte seem to have darsied 
and confounded their imaginations, 
battle of Marengo or of Austerlitz may 
put an end to a Continental war, or to 
the independence of a nation solely re- 
lying upon a standing army, but never 
can conquer a country like England, con- 
stitutionally defended... . . . 
In a country defended by the volan- 
tary effurts of its own children, under 
judicious guidance, every inch of ground 
Bained by an enemy, will prove to him. 
& sanguinary conquest. ‘That goncral 
should be considered as guilty of little 
Jess than treason, who suffered an enemy 
‘on English soil,an hour's repove, by night 
or day, tillhe wasconquered, ‘The freab 
3 that would every moment flock to 
his standard would enable him to under- 
fake hourly enterprises. | A war of this 
description would necessarily have = 
speedy termination, An euemy thus 
incessantly harassed, when it became 
judicious to sttuck him vn all points, 
‘must fall an easy prey. 

“*A well regulated volunteer 
would present a bulwark from the centre 
to the extremities of the kingdom, ever 
watching for an opportunity to display 
ite zeal and courage. England aod 
Scotland would have two huge colamus 
of men, armed in their defenco, strotch- 
ing from Portsmouth to the shores of 
Sutherland; the ove facing cast, the 
other west ; and while the front of thee 
columns were sustaining the first onset, 
the rear, consisting of fresh troopr, would 
arrive in endless succession tu support 
the attack and secure the victory. 

“In forming a plan for the defence of 
the country, the worst possible circum. 
stances that can happen ebould be pro- 
vided against. With us the confideuce 
placed in our navy should be put entirely. 
out of the question, and we ahould be 

for the attack of an enemy, as 
if no such formidable opposition to him 
existed. ‘There should be no check upon 
the exertions of our fleets; they shonld 
be ready, sf necessary, to quit our shores 
to a ship, without fear of the consequen- 
con, Iti by po means impossible but 
that such a thi: 


1p8e.} 
what sort of a. military nation? Whether 
we shall encumber ourselves with, and 
entail on posterity, an ouormous grow- 
expanse, the natural consequeuce of 

an overgrown military establishment; or 
whether the same end shall be accom- 
plished by tho voluntary efforts of the 
le, under a plain systematic form, 
conducted at a comparatively trifling 
charge, and which, when the country 
ahall be no longer in ueed of their ser- 
vices, it is in the power of the legislature 
to extinguish in aninstant. . . . . 
“Tha people of England can never 
stoop to oppression and slavery, the 
effects of a successful invasion, ‘he in- 
habitants of most other countries may be 
able tamely to bear the galling yuke, for 
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their necks are already partly accustomu- 
edtoit, But Englidhenen trust be te, 
ar they will be nothing; and to reduce 
them to nothting is not unly the first wish 
of the Emperor of France” (that Was 
Napoleon the First, the reader must re~ 
menuber,) * but of the whole French na_ 
tion ” (of that day.) 


It was our original intention to 
have made aclections from the nume- 
rous other pamphlets, &c., which are 
to be found in our collection. But 
the Inet was eo much to the purpose, 
and wo have drawn so largely on its 
contents, that we have exhuusted our 
limita. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


Tur. very name of Villiers calls up a 
host of courtly scenes to one's fancy, 
and seems coupied, inevitably, with 
aristocracy in old times, and with 
rank, fashion, and beanty in these 
our own days. For whilst many an 
ancient surname has become common 
in England; whilst Seymours, and 
Spencers, and Churchills, and Norths 
teem in every locality, and designate 
the humble, as well ax the noble, it is 
remarkable that one never finds a 
Villiers. In France, indeed, we meet 
with the old name of de Villerés in 
families of position, and recognise the 
source from which sprang the Nurman 
family, transplanted into England, of 
Villiers, What matters it now, how- 
over, that nobility of origin wee at 
wil ly given by some to the great 
Duke who first raised the race to 
ower, orresolutely claimed by others + 
at his “conte armour,” according 
to the slanderer, D’Ewes, ‘was 
meane ;” that some Sir Henry Wot- 
ton complainod, amongst other pitiful 
malignities, “ would scarce allow him 
+o ba a gantelman,” though one of his 
@ucestors was a crusader, and added 
by the favours of Edward I. the croes 
af St. George and five escalop shells 
to his armorial bearings—and it was 
Bomdeton that“ Heraey might 
that “ dry might 

blazon as large fields of his pedigree 
as it might concern any subject to 
What matters it? Grant 

his family, long grazing in Lei- 


cestershire, were little better than 
yeomen, little more enlighteued than 
the cattle they owned on the banks 
of the stream, digmfiedl by the name 
of the river Wreke, which flows 
through their demenee the manor 
or farm called Brookesley. What 
matters it, indeed } Let te turn from 
his armorial bearings, his cross of St. 
George and escalop rhells, his “fields 
of heraldry,” which, doubtless, were 
med fast enough when he became 
the favourite of a king: let us turn 
from all these and look et the man. 
He was a gentleman, aurely enough, 
as far as nature could make him so, 
for he had im wonderful perfection 
that gift of beauty which has shown 
iteelf through a long line of his de- 
seendants in those who bear to this 
y the naine of Villers. 
it is said that the noble and fault- 
less persunal attributes of George 
Villiers were inherited from his mo- 
ther, a Beawnont, and a woman of 
good family, nevertheless a serving- 
maid, some aver, in the kitchen of 
the Duke's father, Sir George Villiers, 
who had even been so infatuated oa 
to admire the beautiful scullion during 
the life-time of his firet wife. Be that 
how it may (and one must own it was 
like a Villiers of that day to do ao) 
he was observed, after he became a 
widower, “to louk vey aweet” upon 
Peaumoa: © was Knee 
also to give her twenty pound 
Durchasé as good a dress ag that sum 


“a 


George Pilliors, 


he was atrack with 20 lively an ad~ 
wéretion of her charms, that be mar- 
Hether forthwith; and bapeentriie 
er arte of pleasing, her capability o 

ooking wel in fine drese—an ndvan- 
tage by no meana an invarinble ac- 
eompaniment of beanfy—were tranr- 
mitted to his second wun, George, the 
iil-fated, much-atwsed. somewhat-ca- 
Tumniated, greatly-detested George 
Villiers. 

How much has been written about 
him, how much was raid about him, 








in hia public life. By his contempo- 
Yaries he was reyjled. and yet Lord 
Clarendon, compfig not long after him, 






calls hima “ thef greatest he ever 
knew.” The dxpression strong 
one, and wight Jefer to good fortuue, 
or to great but fncomplete desist 
‘to the vast infhience, not far infe 
to that of Whlsev, and often com- 
to thatgf Richelien, which the 
uke acquir in foreign courts, 
Europe secming. inttecd, to bow he- 
neath bis eway. Much has heen writ- 
ten about himin truth, anc Ict wesay, 
much that js falve. By his rivals, he 
‘was regurded, asa man of brilliant 
fortes always is, with loathing 
envy. There was little gencroxity in 
these corrupt times to quell that sen- 
timent. By posterity he has becn 
undoubtedly misunderstood. 

Batlet it Give to the public 
his public fume, his merits or de- 
merits, but let us look at him in his 
home from first ta last, and we shall 
know ecomething not only of the man, 
but of his times. Certainly, nature 
bad made “her handy-work” out of 
bim ; he is said to have been withor 
blemish. The earliest portrait known 
of him is an engraving, by Simon 
Paes, taken in 1617, when Villiers 
was twenty-four years of age. He had 
then been Treated an Earl, the porsi- 
as it was erroneously 








the wrists with a oaff, whick was 
fringed amd turned back; and his 
doublet, one had almost forgotten to 
say, is “garded” with lace. Yet 
this costume was mean in comparison 
with othera worn by the Duke : iteat 
well on him, however, and the alight 
moustache which ho adopted shout 
this period was also becoming to his 
well-formed mouth. What an object 
of attraction he must have been at 
Whiteball, or Hampton-court, or even 
at dull Theobald’s, in thie tasteful 
array, with his faultless leg, stepping 
forth in a measure. No wonder that 
the young wife, whom he o pri 
yet xa neglected, doated on him to 
distraction ; no Wonder that Anne of 
Austria almost lost her crown, ond 
certainly her reputation, for his sake 
(seeing that she was by no means 
sure of it hetore khe saw him), 

Those days were haleyon days to 
handsome courtien. Queen Elizabeth 
had taught her subjects to value those. 
perpen! attrihntes which had been of 
ittle importance during the troublone 
Teign of her sister Mary, who had 
seen no beauty, good bigot as she 
waa, save in her hunband, and which 
had sunk low in public estimation 
during the short reign of the saintly 
and alnost seraphic Edward. rEssox 
and Raleigh, the wonder, fir, and 
then the pity of mankind, ‘owed 
their carly distinction to no better 
cause than the noble, though some- 
what too marked features of tho 
first, andl to the intellectual majesty 
of brow and perfect symmetry of the 
last of these sometime favourites. 

But ueither of these two great, ill- 
fated men could compete with George 
Villiers, Exsex had too prominent a 
nose ; and his fuce-if we arcept the 
portrait of him in Warwick Castle as 
an authority, and I believe it has 
been there since Elizaheth’s time—in- 
clinea to red; and Raloigh, thot 

id in every way, hada too lo 
brow ; but Villiers, both in form 
face, could challenge the world, at 
that time, toshow such anotherhuman 
animal. True it was, that Easex wos 


ith taller, and “of an abler body” than 


Villiers ; but then the ill-starred fa- 


vourite of James the had, says 
Sir Hen: “neater limbs and 
freer delivery, and carried his well- 


poised body weil,” and every move- 
pee Easex, like most 
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Qplebrated for his bands, a commen- 
dation which, though, as Wotton ob- 

were “ feminine Praise, be, 
nevertheless, tovk from his father.” 
But Villiera, as the great Clarendon 
tells ua, exceeded in the “ dxintinces 
of his leg and foot ;” and in thoxe 
times, when trowsers were unknown 
to Christians, but confined tu Sara- 
ona, or to ploughmen, that was one 
eesential point of sncvess at any 
conrt, 

In describing Villiern_one scema to 
be delineating a ber of romance, sv 
perfect is the picture—a eonplexion 
smocth and clear, a high forehead, 
dark, intelligent eyes, full of merri- 
ment aud swectness, a face oval, not 
large, delicate, yet noble, cast of 
features, and not a fault to be found 
in the whole contour, except that the 
eyebrows were a little too pendulous; 
such was Villiers im hiy matunty. 
‘Then he had a native refinement that 
seemed to fit him at once for courts, 
and for courts alone; he was, a» a 
Young man, the gayest, the inert off: 

and, frankest, yet most courteots of 
human being, “with a very pleasant 
and vacant face,” which he could aa- 
sume, consummate creature as he was, 
at any moment, even when rocked tu 
frenzy by debt, or broken-hearted 
at leaving Anne of Austria, or on the 
verge of an impeaciunent — asif he lad 
nota care in the world, and no one 
could withstand him, he vould duw- 
ard firms so gracefully, and was 
fond of social Life, of which he could 
‘be the very soul and spiri 
theless all this was not sufticicnt, and 
@ man in those times might be an 
Apolla, and if he were not endowed 
with some of the minor attributes of 
Mara or Mercury, he was not likely to 


euccecd, 

Happily, old Sir George died, and 

1 TH roment of the estate, and 
the education of his sona, was left to 
his widow, evontually the Countess of 
Buckingham. She seems to have been 
a woman of no ordi mind, and she 
shaped ihe course of her eon George. 

family property was, of cout 

left to the oldest son, to that she hod 
the greater merit in the course sho 
took, as her means for i 
it were limited. Her sont 
ahewaw, remarkable Guslifications for 
@ courtier’s life, added to which a 
epiendid constitution, and great apt- 
wages for martial exerciacs, gave pro 
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maine of early prowens ; no she sent 
him to what Howell, the famour 
letter-writer, calle “that huge mage 
zine of men,” Paris, emulating in #0 
doing the practice then farhionalio in 
the aristocratic circles of England, 
Thus she brought him up to nu spe- 
gic profession : he was not to serve 
im the army; he was not to be a 
churchman ; he had no turn for let- 
tera in any. shapes and, educated at a 
Behool at Goud .4 near his home, hed 
probably learnt Latin and Greek only 
to forget them, It waa a bold specu- 
lation, therefore, on the part of Tay 

Viihers ; but she counted on a return 
money she laid ont in the at- 
tractions which were known to have 
Tnore success ut the court of England 
than learning or worth ; and she was 
not disappointed. 

At twenty-one the Earl-youth came 
back, then as handsome as Anti- 
nous, having learned to dance and 
to speak French, an accomplishment 
afterwards wondiously useinl to the 
man who was tocope with Richelieu; 
anadvurable fincer, a capital rider, 
and an inimitable dresser, not merely 
as capense went, but in choice and 
combination. The smiling, graceful 
youth was fashioned, too, at twenty- 
one into the perfectly well-bred man, 

One must pause here to confers to 
soine astonisliment that manly ac- 
comphshinents and polite manners 
should have been so prized by James 
L, ninee they muust have put his own 
want of courage, his herrer uf a drawn 
sword, his not being able to look on 
the stain of blood, a8 well as bie un- 
couth, distasteful northern vulgarity 
of deportment, to the blush, But so 
it was ; and Vilhers was as fitted for 
the times as they were propitious to 
half-educated, ahowy youths, like him- 
self. Of course, we say notbing of 
bis morals; those were, probably, 
not much benefited by Parisian ex- 
ample. One thing, however, is in fa- 
vour of them, namely, that he formed, 
soon after his return, an honourable, 
though infelicitous, attachment, Dis- 
Bij mn usually eacape that peril. 

‘¢ found his family poorer somewhat 
than he had left them, “‘and he could 
therefore perceive no better prospect 
before him,” says his bi et 
“ thanto remain some time under ‘the 

ing avd counsel’ of his mother, 

fortune should forth 
point to the opening to favour;” and 





iL) 
. mother, sccording to worldly 
Selionn Lady Villon atoms to have 
‘been ; foranxions toquit the seclusion 
of Brookesby forthe capital, she, about 
this time, married Sir Thomas Uomp- 
Kidiom the daugiter efSohn Spewocy, 
irons, the hter of John Spencer, 
commonly called “Rich  Spencer,! 
Lord Mayor of London, had brought 
him both wealth and influence. 

‘This was the stepping-stone to all 
that hereafter occurred in the short 
career of George Villiers. 

Before, however, he starts on his 
adventurous path et us look at him, 
as well as we can, through the mists 
of time in his native home, and before 
he left those “loopholes of retreat” 
from which he had lonked out on the 
distant world. 

Brookesby, the manor which his 
elder half-brother inherited, has, in 
Jater days, been returned as a ‘de- 

town, In old Fuller's age its 
churches were worthy of note, “ expe- 
cially,” writes that delightful oddity, 
“in a country which attordeth no ca- 
thedrals; and as for its parish 
churches,” he contemptuausly adils, 
“they may take the eye, but not ra- 
vish the admiration of the beholder.” 
But Brookesby boasted of St Mi- 
chael’s, the structure in which George 
went with hia parents to service, 
wherein he was probably christened: 
Above the body of this church riser a 
handsome tower, with noble hattle- 
ments of remarkable beauty, being 
open-worked and embellished with @ 
variety of shields, the most conspi- 
cuous of which is that of the lowiy 
boy, who afterwards returned to de- 
oorate the edifice. When these ar- 
morial bearings were placed there, 
George Villiers was sufficiently ex- 
alted to add to his own thonc of his 
wife, the Lady Katharine Manners, 
Whilet to both these there is an ho- 
porary augmentation, showing the 
descent of the Villiers’ family from 
Edward the Fourth. lus, poor 
Villiers | Little dreamt he, 


indeed, when be trud along ta 
sageety Tallowing. ‘his dady ‘casshen 
of ‘ial bearings or of Edward 


the Fourth, It seems as if amid the 
decay which surrounds old St. Mi- 
’a, that edifice alone remains to 


qhow former freainese of that 
mow branch of the Villiers 
called imto wild, blazing, and 

~*~ gelebrity by the favourite 


George Viltiers, 
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of James L, but ceasing in the direct 
line in two generations after bia proud 
ihe Jeneys oF the priven ot day 

jerneya of the 7 ate 
descordanta, not from him, but from 
one of hie’ brothers—and his half- 
brother. 

Let us picture to ourselves George 
Villiers, in the old manor-houeec, 
coming home full of all politenera, 
teeming with ambition, to a large fa- 
mily party, with the solid fare and 
coarse habits of the squirearchy in 
those days: he, a gallant, “careful 
knight,” sitting down, a younger bro- 
ther, at the beard of the Lord of the 
Manor, William, who was about as 
ambitious and as animated as the 
beeves in his meadows, and who 
afterwards with some difficulty could 
be persuaded to accept a baronetcy, 
a5 Nicholle stater, aul would hardh 
give the king thanks for the unwek- 
come and expensive honour. 

Then the widowed Lady Villiers 
was but a dewager, with a tribe of 
chilkdien ; his brothers were poor, and. 
hia bulf-sisters, withont a dower. 
Neither did the first family look with 
good-will upon the intruding «cond 
Proeeuy. who had interfered doubt- 
cas With their interestr, 

Hin mother, neverthelers, acted 
winely ; ghe retired to Goa thy, a yro- 
pert ivionging to old Sir Georg 
aud lived during her short widowho« 
in_ the house there, uponéthe small 
jointure of £200 a-year, which was 
to cease at her death ; so that there 
must have been many an anxious 
thought in that scheming head of 
hers, until she determined on a coup 
@etut, and accepted the widower, who 
raiaed her to fortune’s pleasant paths. 

Nevertheless, her handsome carpet 
knight, George, had his own romantic 
and agreeable adventures to enliven 
his leisure hours, whilat le dwelt at 
Goadby, whose spacious chambers had 
once lodged James I. and his retinue, 
when on his progress; and this was 
the principal incident of his young 
days in that manorial abode. 

Alove affair, of course—honourabie, 
pasty ant adverse, Is there a man 
in, lund who does not begin life 
with something of the sort? ff there 
be, let people take care to avoid him. 
It was the young daughter of Sir 

Aston who captivated the 
heart of Georgs Villiors, daring a year 
of inaction at Goadby. Now, though 
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ioe james, 
en in Scotland, “riers 

had been educated. From barber 
had been promoted : first, he became 
4 groom in the royal household, and 
next master of the wardrobe; 8 
he had attained considerable influ- 
ence at court, and acted as many bar- 
bara wero competent to do, au the 
secrot service. For years Sir Roger 
corresponded with Queen Elizabeth's 
secretaries, Cecil got a anags of valu- 
able back-stairs information from 
one who had so near an access to the 
monarch’, mn; and the barber 
became in due time, hase-born as le 
‘was, a knight. 

It wns to thia worthy personage 
that Villiers addicased the first yo- 
Poses of marriage that ever made 

or any lady’s heart beat, and sued 
for the hand of one of Su Roger's 
daughtera, They were to have por- 
tions, for the ex-barber had laid by a 
fortune, being probably better paid by 
the state secretary, Cocil, fur his let- 
ters, than by the King of Scutlaud 
for his aconsional services,  More- 
over, Sir Roger was, Bishop Goodman, 
in his account of King James's nut, 
tells ua, “a very honest, plun dealing 
man, nodissembler’-—in short, a model 
harbor. His danghter—whut her at- 
tractions were doesnotappew—hnd, it 
socins, that of u warm and sensitive 
nature; and her attachment to George 
Villiers, fostered amid the rural scenes 
around Goadby, was a very fervent 
one. All went on well, until the usual 
atunbling-block of settlements came 
m the why. Miutreas Aston was to 
have an ample dower; George Vil- 
liern muat needa havo an adequate 
sottlement ; cighty pomuds a year was 
demanded by the prudent father ; un- 
hoppily that sum could not be raised, 
for the young man could, until atter 
yi % paws omy count ween 

unds annually, luce of 

sone lens which off'Sin 
retitled upon his younger sons. 

Bir Roger, therefore, Yarber as be 
had and knowing the world, as 
he thought, well, put an interdict on 
OU 


# 
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—to 
had sdiea to uid 


* 
gt 


‘Weldon telis ns, “wooed him go well, 
as could all his fiends have wade for 
her great fortune Lut a hundred marks 
san he deol tte 
ly in er frien 

and no doubt would have hed him 
without any fortune at all.” But 
whilst the aftair was under disrus- 
sion, a circumstance occurred which 
drew the attention of Villiers into 
auother direction, and,asia seen every 
day, ambition soon compenzated the 
suitor for lost hopes, whilet his miz- 
tresa was left to sigh, and think, and 
wish, end despair, in the glades of her 
country home. 

The king was to attend, whilst on 
liis_ progress, a lorse-race in Cam- 
bridgeshure. 

Villiers also repaired to that an- 
cient popular amusement, at which he 
afterwards, when Primo Minister, 
Jost largo uns. Tle was 0 poor that 
he could find nothing Letter to wear 
than an old k suit mended in 
aevera] places ; and, as if this morti- 
fication was nut enough, he was tumed 
out of the crowded room of the inn 
in which the race waa held, and 
obliged to sleep in the chainber of 2 
peeou of mean quality on a trickle 

pe. Years afterwards, Sir Simond 
d' Ewes, who detestel Vilhers, heard J 
‘tiny anec lute from the son of the man 
who owneil that oor chamber und 
the wretched truckle bed, and he re-{ 
lates the imeident with his usual ma 
liygnity. oe 

It was at this horse-race, neverthe-:,, 
less, that King James was first struck 
by his appearance, and “resolved to 
mould the youth, platonivally aa it 
were, to his own idea.” Such is Sir 
Heury Wotton’s version of the mat- 
ter ; and King James's pedantry and 
folly bear him out well in the aaser- 
tion. 

Henceforth, all vexbeillians hollow, 
and lous, in the career of George 
Villiors. ‘The die was cast ; adieu to 
Goadby, and to the rule of bia mother 
ill-will of half-brother ; 
black suite for ever and 
ever ; adieu to poverty and privacy; 
and adieu alzo to the simple country 
manta 9 who would sre mparried him 
with his yunds a-year, or on 
nothing at Pet he was destined 

un to be beluved fondly, unrequit- 
und disinterestedly. 

youth of his days bad passed, 

for a courtier has no youth, Coe we 


‘would te seatoouan of te : ive 
went 
and let ns see pow he look st White” 
at York House, his own 
abodes ; or at New Hall, or 

oF Burghley, his country 
on which he spent sums he 
Daver paid, the passion of building 
‘upon other people’s nianey, being by 
DO Means a pasion of our present 


century only. 

Yet, for the sake of linking the two 
periods together, we must glance at 
‘the years between, 

uch, doubtlers, wf the rise of Vil- 
liera was owing to the peculiar and 
Bomewhat degraded cundition of 
English society at that period. Jt 
was in the year 1016 that James 
made the memorable xpecch in the 
Star Chamber, in which he rebuked 
the custom then vommencing among 
the country gentry, of deserting the 
country, and rushmg to Londen for 
anusement. After the fishion of men, 
he blamed the wives und daughters 
of the absentee squires and nobles, 
and proposed to remedy the evil that 
he foresaw would arixe by au cilict of 
the Star Chamber. But in point of 

whilst the squires hastened to 
the court, the oli nobility stood alvof 
from the monarch who cherished the 
rofigate Somerset and proscribed 
igh. The tower eutuinleil some 
of the noblest apirits in England, 
whilst the court patronized sume of 
the basest. The downfall of the 
wretched Somerset, and that aban- 
doned creature, his wite, was ut hand: 
and at this juncture, Villiers met 
with what was then rare, what is al- 
‘ways rare, a woman of the world, 
le dame, a favunrite of fortune, 
who was yet untainted by the world 
‘im every eense. 

‘Such was LncyHarrington, ountess 
of Bedford, who took by one hand the 
youthful Villiers and present him 
at the court, whilst the necomnplished 
Earl of Pembroke led him by the 

.  Neverth during 4 con- 


iH 








almost 

had bean that an ap- 
‘Would have followed the firat success: 
1s gue had cntimenced ; tho hopes 


George Villiers, 


pointment aa Groom of the Chamber for 





[Jully, 


of future distinction had pained pro 
digiovs force since he had left the re- 
tirement of Goadby; he was willing 
to sacrifice everything to his ambition, 
and the first sacrifice that an ambi- 
tious man generally makes is the 
woman whom he haz loved. 
Amongst thoge who endeavoured to 
persuade him to weo fortune waa B 
young courtier, named Graham. it 
je by their contempuraries that men 
ure most swayed ; the motherly coun- 
sels of Lucy Countess of Harrington, 
the fatherly advice ot Pembroke,would 
have availed but little; but the easy 
tuk of young Sir Robert Graham, in 
leisure ‘hours, sank, it is eaid, into 
the fancy of lim who litened to it. 








I, What/—marry a country maiden, 


however ricky endowed, how faith- 
ful, how fond svever; it would ruin 
his advancement at the cuurt, where 
the barber's danghters might come 
only to be the object of five lady con- 
tempt, «i the victim of King James’s 
coanent juken. So it was resolved 
that the early attachment should be 
forthwith relinquished, and whether 
the strugede was great or transient is 
not in cur anualx, We know but the 
fact, and its effect on the destiny of 
one who wight have heen content to 
sit down in Leicestershire on his wife’s 
fortune, if he hal never known Gra- 
hain --whom fate would have been 
renpectalile obscurity, instead of bril- 
liant, aut perhaps viciour, success, 
twas at the recital of « Latin Re: 
in Clure hall, Camladge, that King 
James was aguin riveted by the sur- 
passing figure and fuce of young Vil- 
liers, 60 (hat the play of, ‘Priornag, 
the composition of one of the fellows 
of the college, named Buggh, waa 
searcely listened to hy the monarch, 
even though Wy his absurd conduct 
he offended » host of doctora, heads 
of colleges, and even the Chancellor of 
the University himuelf, so absorbed 








was the Seventric monerch in cuntem- 
plating the young aspirant to his + 


fayour. 

Let us waive all discussion of the 
court intrigues which beguiled even 
Anno of Denmurk into their we and 
induced her to contrive a little 
her royal conaort’s 
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royal father’s sword out of the scab- 
bard and to give it to her; and then, 
down, with it in her hand, 

abe begged of the King, as an 
cial favour, to knight that noble - 
that being St. George's Day, 
and the young courtier’s name heing 
7. Jaines, at first, shrank from 
the drawn sword, or feigned 10 do ko, 
rt willingly complying, knecling Vil- 
iers arone from hia lowly position, a 
kuight ; whilst a pension of x thousand 
pounds wax added to this, in his case, 

not empty honour. 

Henceforth Villiers was deemed at 
conrt, a “budding favourtte.” Yet, 
when he went, 18 in duty hound, to 
week the Earl of Somerset, then Lord 
Ohamberlain, and to proffer te hint 
his duty, Somerset answered him im- 

tuously in these words, “J shall 
have none of your service, and yon 
shall have none of my favour. L wih, 
if I can, break your neck, and of that 
be confident.”") This rash conduct 
hastened the fall of the wrctebed 
Somerset ; yet Villiers does vot appear 
to have added to that well-merited 
fato one impetus by yoinms in the 
many court intrigne, that went on; 
nor did he take any purt in public 
affairs until after ‘the tra 
Overbury’s murder bad been ¢ 
and avenged. 

Whilst Somemet and bin Contes 
lay trembling m the Tower, Villiers 
received a patent of nobilit He was 
first created Lord Blechly: 
and Viacount Villiers, 

Bacon wrote te him, “1s your 
own; and I like the sonnd of Mech 
better than Whaddon (another 


ports) but the mane will be 
lor you will be ca! 



































ed Velviors” Ai 
ing, “I do not »ce but that yeu may 
think your private fortw tablish 





8 
od.” And gy they were. Let us be- 
hold George Villiers now a Knight of 
the Gartor aud a peer, and he was 
soon after mado a Privy Councillor, 





being the youngest man that had ever 
received that honour. Christopher, 
bi er, was made one of the 


ia 
Gentlemen of the Red-chamber about 
the same date. Honce the satirical 
verse which was circulated— 
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Let us also look at him dmwn 
about in the famous coach and ax 
horses, which was imputed to him as 
an evidence of boundless pride. He 
had heen the first person to irritate 
the public hy appearing in a sedan 
ehair, in which he had heen inaulted 

the populace, indignant that men 
should be brought. “to aa low a con- 
dition as horses.” — But the sedan soon 
obtained a general popmlarity ; chair- 

on heeame an essential appendage to 
Ty reat house, and even untila late 
period in this present century con- 
tinned to be go; wealiny a peculiar 
coat and carrying must eommonly to 
putt in their coreneted vehicles, 
ties whese hoops used to flap up 
nat the windows, and gentlemen 
whose powderand pomatum left traces 
on the inside of the wedun, Thie even 
peaple hte yast widdle age can re- 
mber. 

Behold him anon, a marquess, muing 
in mgbt car:est for the Land of the 
young, and fair, and well-endlowed 
Laty Katharine Manners, the Earl of 
Rutland sdauchter, whi wax probably 
the belle of the lauquet given hy the 
now Marge sof Buc kinghar (at your 
servires in Whiteball, and served. up 





















f im the Pench fashion, upon a seale of 


wondertil extras agance. 

“We nny judge,” wrote an eve-wit- 
uess of the teast, “friend, by this 
runtlins, that there were suid tu be 
seventecn dozens of pheasants and 
twelve partrudges im a dish, through- 
out which, methinks, Were more spoil 








than lara: The repast cost six 
dred pounds. Nor was feasting 
the only source of expense iu those 





days. ‘The young Marquess, gay and 
qallant as he waa, spent two thousand 
pounds that. year in vyalentines—-a 
ceremony only theu lately cowe into 
vogue, und very costly; for instance, 
amongst other beauties who figured at 
Agay muuxjue givenat Denmark House, 
was a certain Mistresx Croftes, who 
had a carcanct of rubies for her valen- 
tine ; what waa given to the Lady 
tharine Manners was not then stated. 
Probably, she went without her 
“valentin for, as _in every other 
event of the life of George Villiers, 
there was a sort of romance even in 


“Above the skies shall Gemini rise, the advantageous marriage which his 
— bdiient his ‘erothee ‘Jack, friends had fong. proj and desired 
Tack bis brother Kester.“© for bi 
* Christopher. 


* 


to) 


Kathazine Maners, theonly dangh- 
ter of tho sinh Wail of Retized, bed 


her 
posseasions, She wasa young lady of 
great wit, judgment, ‘ands spine, Yet, 
passed Upon the death of het 
|. Upon the acat! her 
mether her father married again, and 
‘two sons and a daughter came tu stand 
between herand fortune. They diel, 
however myateriouwly, under the in: 
fluence, as it was then believed, of 
witchcraft, and a mournful good luck 
became the lot of the sole surviving 
child, the little Lady Katharine. 1t 
was this celebrated case which had 
convinced King Jamics, befme merc- 
dulous, of the existence of superna- 
agencies, and added another 
judice to his mind. Jane Flower 
and her two daughters having heen 
discarded from Belvvir Castle, where 
‘were servanta, for inisconduct, 
resolved, it was believed, toavenge 
themselves by the charmsandenchant 
ments of the blak art. The first vie- 
tim of their pecromancy was the heir, 
who sank, as was alleged, 
under the influence of their spells, 
but probably from childish terns; hic 
little brother soon followed him to the 
grave, Nor did the Lady Katbwine 
exeape the mental or physical torture, 
‘but her muro advanced aye and the 
irit and courage of her natuy 
led her to cope with the fiend-hke 
ergot darkness. Shealonesurviverd. 
for does there ap} to have been a 
shade of sorrow on her sweet and sun- 
shiny nature in after-life. Jane, the 
main culprit, was apprehended, and 
died on her way to prinun, but not until 
five years after the death of their in- 
nocent victims, Her end wus awful. 
She had of bread aud butter 
in her hand which she hoped, “might 
er if she guilty.” 
attempted to cat it, eank back, and 
expired. Hertwodaughters confessed 
their guilt,and were hanged at Lincoln. 


Thus did Lady Katharine become 
“>, heiress of Beivoir, her father’ 














the eminence on which it 


George Viltiers, 


taking the name it of 
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She was a prizs, indecd, and Villiers 
seema to have been afraid of losing 
ber. pues contac, of marrage me 
gignod, @ young lovers nui; 
have been secure; but in those times 
& period of forty days was to 
between the contract and the cere- 
monial,and during the interim, Villiers, 
either from inspatience or from fear of 
objections on the part of the Earl of 
Rutland, induced the young lady to 
take a step which might have com- 

romised many reputation. She left 
Ter father's house privately, and flod 
to the apartments of her betrothed. 
in Whitehall. Scandal, of course, 
cly began her office. It was 
that Villiers, after keoping 
the heness for some days 10 bis reni- 
denve, returned her to her father, who 
comp dled him to marry his daughter. 
Frou an nucdited letter in the State 
Paper Ctfice it seems, however, that 
the marriage treaty had been nearly 
broken off, owmg to Buckmgham’s 
exorbitant demands in the matter of 
settl ments, After jn» duwghter bad 
left his house, the Earl wrote a letter, 
half mdignant, half relenting, inw hich 
the feelings af « tather seenied tosotten 
the offended honour of a man. “1 
had noble offers for her," he wrote to 

wets, “Which I hope in the end 
will heing comfort to us both.” Then. 
he adds, tuuchingly, “My daughter, 
indeed, denerves no sv great care tram 
a father she so little estecum, yet muet 
I presetse her honvur if it were with 
my life.” ATL that the injured father 
desied to have Was cither a proof 
that an actual marriage had taken 
place, or thut the contract. wus re- 
garded as a marriage. He was satis- 
fied hy the assurauce that his daugh- 
ters honour was untouched, and the 
wife-thett, a4 it was styled, was shortly 
ved tu have been one of Kin; 
james’s numerous devices to grati 
and to enrich his favourite. It waa 
afterwardaasserted alnothut the 

dy had never heen out of sight of 
Vil 's mother, the Mary Beaumont 
of Broukesby (but now the Countess 
kingham by creation), during 
the perilous interitn between herel 
ment aud her marriage. Itis touching 
to find, eome years afterw: the 
Eari Gxcaring Himeelf from attend 





the Court, that he might bear 
com at Burl in that 
i in wi her bi i, Who 
was with the at Windeor, did 
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not acruple to Wave her at a country 

seat; there remote and retired, the 

t's love was inalienable, although 

phsshort tiven devotion ot ‘the husband 

uch was © beginning 

of hie married life; let us look into 
its later periods. 

Tn its exterior bearings it went on 
pleasantly enough. Sometimes, cx 
cept when Villiers was abroad, the 
young couple lived at York Honse, 
~-long aince pulled down, and only to 
be traced by the names which still 
designate some of the streets near 
the Strand ; but to which of his mag- 
nificent abodes he tock hix wife at 
first is not stated hy the court gus- 
kips in any document extant. 

They were mir 
House, built on Ty 
Thomas Wyat, in the 
tho Kighth, on the site o 
monastery of Crutched Fri 
that memories of no slight interest 
attached to the spot. Whitelull, the 
constant residence of King Jnines, 
was, at that time, in a very minous 
wtate ; nit the bangneting hone, 
which had heen very revently 
down, was then only being rebuilt 
hy Inigo Jones, ‘Thongh it stand in 
beautiful gerdous, it was in teo 
marshy a axpet, and too v bhe a res 
sort, for the fastitious Villiers, tie 

rentest builder and landseape ar 

dener of his time, te choos asa rest- 
dence the rooms he held there by 
firvour. 

Let us picture him te onrselye 
then, at Wanstend, the first how 
that Buckingham could properly call 
his own. obtiuned at by a royal 
srant, the king repaying himself for 
the costly gift hy the enjoyment of 
frequent visits to Ins favourite. Situ- 
ati oy the herder of Waltham 
Forest, Wanstead commanded a view 
of London, the prospect stretching 
still further over the fertile count; 
of Kont. The situation was both 
convenient to King Jumes and de- 
Nightful. Waustead waa successively 
the abude of three royal favouriter. 
Lord Rich, who built the manor 
house, anciently called Nakeel Hall 
House; Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei 
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the old 


























ie 
ceater, who enlarged aud improved 
if, aud left it fo hig widow, the 
Countess of Easex; und Villiers, whoac 
peenal gifts, and lavish, unserupu- 
lod nutare, might well have re 

Dudley to remembrance, At the 


Firat Duke of Rackingham. 


death of Lady Eenex the farniture 
was valued tor sale; Dudley, as 
Villiers did, dying after him in in- 
volved circumstances. 

Those of our own times who re- 
member the famous sale at thin 
doomed old place, after it had been 
in the possession of the late Earl of 
Mornington, and who have a recol- 
lection of the enormous price which 
his furniture and valuables amounted, 
to, will smile at the valuation of the 
pictures which the poor widowed 
Countess of Exsex Jeft to her Lord's 
creditors to sei: Thirty-rix paint- 
ings, among which were genuine por- 
traitsef Henry the Eighth, and of his 
hiters, were valued at cleven 
pounds, thirteen shillings, and four 
pene. “The library, containing # rare 

jt Bible, the “Acts and Monuments 
yokl and teras, and of veven Psulters, 
at thirteen slillins. " A curious fact, 
ay showing first the inditterence of 
antiquaries at that period to old 
Cuiosities, secondly, the pancity of 
literary resorces ina house of first- 
rate style. The furniture fetched 
little more than a hundred pounds ; 
dnt the heres were rated at three 
bnndreL Eventuatly, Wanstead came 
into the possession, oog. after the 
death of Vilhers, of the Earl of Ti- 
ney, whose descendant, Misa Timey 
Long, was anfticiently unhappy in her 
te to confirm the impression that 
acurse rested on this onve splendid 
fabrie, of which not a vostige re- 
muting, ance it was again, in 1625, 
fuuptied of stores richer far than the 
lurdly Dudley and the improvident 
Villiers had ever conceived it possible 
te collect, and then pulled down: 
+o that not 2 trace exista of the once 
proud abode of Elizabeth’s favourite 
and afterwards of the minister of 
Jamea L 

‘One may conjure up, nevertheless, 
visions of gay doings in those once 
througed and busy courts, in which 
King James, as a widower, played, 
even in his decay of mind and body, 
the debonnaire young man; snd 
throwing off his woeds betimes, for 
Aune of Denmark, to whom he had 
been a kind, though most uncouth 
husband, appeared in his new suit 
of Watchot atin, overlaid with s blue 
and white feather; or young co 
Charles leaning on Villiers’ shoulder, 
for the love borne to Buckingham by 
the futher—a foolih old man’s fancy 
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schad shown itself in stendfast a d 
enthusiastic friendship in the sa, 
who mourned for the favourite o 
after days, as princes have rare|y 
wourned for their eubjecta. 

Success had now had its usual eff ++ 
on Villiers, and made him rapacio 
He cast his eyes upon (dingt nm 
Park, iu the possession of that fami y, 
who received it originally asa git 
from Queen Elizabeth, It was, how- 
ever, stoutly refused to Bucl 
by the then owuer : otherw 
we consider that the stately old hall 
has heen, even within the last 
under a doom, and has been in 
in the mazy affairs of Colonel Waneh, 
one would fancy that all that Villu rs 
fancied had had 2 judgment of deso- 
lation on it. He was, however. recom- 
mended not to persevere about Be 
dington, but “to wait for Gotha 
bury,” which overy one expected 
would soon fall to the Crown, oveing 
the disgrace of Rucon at that time. 

he could afford to wait, for Bur- 
Jey, or Burleigh-on-the-Hill, the mont 
splendid seat in the kingdom, hecauie 
his by purchase, aml he rendered it a> 
magnificent ax Belvoir. The yeung 
Marchioness of Buckingham and her 
mother-in-law tovk u great pride im 
this place, and cut a small river 
throngh the park, to perfect which, 
asthe Marchioness wrote to her lus 
band, “nothing was wanting but 
money.” Here the hing staid in onc 
of his progresses, here Beu Jonsor 
got up several of his masques, un 
the live-long days were alte a 
between the improvement of the 
place aud the saiwnlition to ahow it 

whero is it now? All, all gone 
Its very strength and its site were it+ 
rain, During the civil war Burleigh. 
on-the-Hill was made into & garrixon. 
the vounty committee of luyal caya- 
Tiers was heid there, but it was found 
impossible to maintain the long line 
of defence which the buildings ren- 
dered requisite, and was set on fire 
to prevent the Parliamentarians from 


occupying it ; the stables were alone 
preserved, 



























and remained for many 
Yoars a memento of the lost splen- 
‘doursof the house. The modern Bur- 
leigh, erected by Daniel, Karl of Not- 
Soins. on the ate, & dot the honse 
i ere, nor do those wails include 
ome trace of his beloved and splendid 


"New Hal, ofall those palaces which 


oy 


thefavourite possessed, alone remains. 
York House is gone—Wanstead is 


gone Burleigh is gone; but New 
fall is a convent of nuns. Bu = 
ham bought it, and thought he was 
buying it as a great bargain, whe 
in 1622, he got it for twenty thousan 
pounds, He found that there was a 
retwn of twelve hundred pounds 
ayenr in land, and thut he could 
realize five thousand pounds by cut- 
ting the trees. The house was then 
old, so he gave it inte the bands of 
Inigu Jones to refashion it. | Never- 
theless, Evelyn, who raw it in 1656, 
describes it then asa “faire eld house, 
built with Jrieke,” of only two sto- 
ties, “as the manner then was,” the 
-house higher than the house ; 
pleasunt court, in which, 

Buckinuham and Prince 
ered about on many a fine 
ter ther aune of skittles in 
the skittle-greund, or when they came 
in fron hawking or hunting; whilst 
the Marclnoness- cannot we fancy 
it {sat at her tapestiy, and the old 
Conutess tuothet ta-liw, her game of 
ambxtion wlnost played out, was fixed 
at her spiunimg wheel, Old Evelyn 
vennenis the ptair-case, which was 
wide toanestraorimary degrer.andon. 
the walls of which lung an exeellent 
fea piece, one of Drake's victoriea in 
laso, “The culleries,” the owner of 
Wotton remarks, “are trifling, but 
the hall noble” Sapient old Evelyn! 
it must have } raye sight to have 
watehed him peering into every cur- 
ner woth Ins fastidious eyes, and turn 
at Jast his aquare-toed shoes inte the 
garden, which he calls “a faire plot” 
—O rire old Evelyn !—and adds, con- 
deseendingly, “and the whole seate 
well acconnuodated with water ; but, 
above all, T udmired the fine avenue 
planted with stately lime trees, in four 
rowes for neare a inile in Ten, It 
haa three descentr,” adds the for- 
mulint, “which in the only fault, and 
may be amended.” There was also 
a charming walk of lime trees at the 
mall, and up to the wilderness, and 
@ tennis-court and a# fine terrace, 
whilst the park, well stored with deer, 
abounded in ponds for wild fowl. 

What a pity it is that, hy en ans- 
chronism im fate, Evelyn could not 
have visited New Halt when Buck- 
ingham was there to walcume him, 
and 


Sod teeta rane anton Hoes ae 
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it that the la) of thirty years 
found tastes and fashions much the 


same? Was it not that Buckingham 
and Evelyn brought to their work of 
change and ronovation retined tastes? 
—the tantc of cultivated minds—and 
@ comprehension of what was suita- 
ble, stately, und, at the same tine, 
convenient ¢ 
One word more about Villiers and 
his love of fine places. Sir Walter 
Raleigh lay, at the time of his early 
favour at court, in the Tower. + 
borne, the unhappy man’s beloved 
possession, was the burnre bouche at 
which all the enpidity of the 2g wis 
directed. 
It had the prestige of Rale 
taste, and memory, 
to Villiers to k 
, eventually, five 
Ralei 
Trek 
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Chat, which 
Charles the First to Dig! 





attainder never Ix 
favour of his son.“ 


aes 





m 
” Villiers ex- 
claimed,“ not by that means plat! £ 
fin Possession of unether mans 
fa 








nds, E have no wish to stand in 
dead men’s shies.” 

For atime what a host of Hustreny 
names might have been inssihed on 
the hime trees of New Hall, or lett, in 
even more perishable characters, on 
the towers of Burl : Coke aint his 
second wite, Lady Hatton ; their fair, 
frail daughter, Frances: the ilus- 
trious, contemptible Bs Or let 
ns call up maines mnie uty in- 
dieative of the spint of th 
when a taste 
England, W 
i ine, at Dus lei 
of ford, the sinte 
Harsringtun, to whom t 
ture had once belonyes 
scenes of her youth, he was the 
Mr, Montagu ‘of that duy- tan 
rather, forthe protection which 
of rank can give to letters by che 
ing the lettered, thun for her 

fenta. Even Grainger, though fod 
of the aristocratic learned, despined 
clevor women, and aceuxed Lacy Har 
rington of “Iuying the priine of 

ta.” One womuauly trate xhe had : 
a taste fur gardening. She was the 
firat improver uf the fluwer-gurden in 
England, und, celebrated tour that ho- 
nourahle distinction, was oulogized by 
























noble sunes 
retracing the 














no tesa a judge than Si itian 
Temple ; "whites Ben Jonson desti- 
cated to her his opi and Dr. 


Donne and Daniel praised her in verse. 


First Duke of Buckingham. 
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Happy fate ; for how tuany in onr own 
times write, aud receive no meed of 
fame; whilst she, it secias, wrote 
not, hut left, us Lodge has well ob- 
served, “* 2 xpi lendid reputation, which 
can neither be supported nor depre- 


ciated w the evidenre of historical 
facts” Burleigh hed, indeed, heen 


hers—a bequest from her_gifted bro- 
ther and she sold it to Villiers. So 
one way iuavine with what pride and 
interest she nawyt Lave Jooked upon 
the inedern buildings rained by one to. 
when she bad extenied, in very early 
life. a belping aud sustaining bund. 

But we must not linger upon these 
passages of the life of Viliers further 
thau to remark that the King, at this 
i begine to call hin Steenie (Ste- 
phen, in ullu-iov to the expression on 
the vountenance of that martyr, whose 

‘i the face of an angel, and. 
pointing, as he first bestowed this 
subrignel, tat picture, by an Ttalian 
painter, ut Whitehall, in which the 
story uf that niost liely martyr was 
evquisitely depicted. 

When Villers wan in Span he 
found hans Lf blazing as be was with 
jewels, outblazed by those haughty 
Kiurlees, With old accumulated welt! 
in their power aud on their persons, 
So the King’s © poor fine Kate” he 
Countess of Buchinghum, only just 
twenty sears of aye, ollers te sell her 
eon jewels that her beloved and ab-~ 
sent lord anight be utwre splendid still 

























weet Sternie-gussip, that 
Kate hath also rent. 


now, ny 
the poor fe r 
thee her head-chaim, which by chance 





1 sew ina box in Frank Steward’s 
hands, 1 hope Io need not conjure 
thee net to give any of her jewels 
away there; for thon knowest: whut 
Nevestty tse she will have of them at 
besides that, it ix not 
yuy any thing thet £ 






Well did the King know the nature 
of the faulty being whom he thus ad- 
dressed, and who, whilat “ Ktte,” fool 
indeed, was sendiug hin her jewola, 
aud passing her best days in solitude 
at Burleigh, busy in tryimg tu tnprove 
an state hout meney--for his 
means wero lavixhed on others - wax 
occupied with the beauty of 8 foreign 
Court—the Duchess of Olivarez, It 
was whispored at Madrid then, whilat 
later the image of Anne of Austria 
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was in his leart--thai heart which 
even the devoted love of hiv virtuous 
wife could mot rivet, though it seems 
often to have been touched with peni- 
teace when reminded of that unselfish 


Few men had, however, greater 
temptations Witness the brilliant 
aad intoxicating visit to Spain, accom- 
plished, as all the world knows, in 
the romantic style of a love adven- 
ture. Prince Churles, who was eight 

ears younger than the favourite, 
being induced by him, went inte the 
scheme, making the affairs of the Pa- 
lstinate the plea for the extraordinary 
igh marriage, the very rumour 
which gave so much utnbrage to 
the Puritan in England; whilst 
Ohbarles, with the refined sentiment 
of a gentleman, delighted not only in 
the adventure, but in the notion of 
judging for himself of the charms 
of the “rare Infunta,” as she was 
styled, and flattered himself with the 
idea of making au ianpression on her 
heart, aa, it appears, he actually sue- 
veeded in doing. 

Hany would it have been if the 
scheme fiad ever been properly earried 
to ite expected termination, for the In- 
fanta pussessed those qualities which 
were wanting in the future bride of’ 
Charles—the erring and intriguing 
Henrietta Maria. The sister of Anuc 
of Austria, the Infanta Donna Maria, 
waa of a fur higher stamp of character 
than that princess. She had many 
perfections : was of few words, of a 

008 judgment, free from vanity and 
fove of dresa ; then she possessed that 
noble self-control] in times of d: 
which our own loved Qucen evinces, 
Her spirit rose to meet occasions of 
peril: when a scaffolding on which 
she was placed broke down, the In- 
fanta remained culm and collected ; 
nay more, says old Toby Mathews, 
ahe waa not affrighted hy thunder and 
lightning. Best of all, though deeply 
sensible of any unkindness, na 
never expostulated with the 
unkind, but grieved in secret ; and 
the heroic paticnce of Katherine of 
Arragon was recalled to the minds of 
those who knew the Infants well. 
ich was the princess for whom 
ions were thus begun; and it 


Tratthe "Spanish marriage, * to use the 
the ich wrought 
hid “Whee The Puri- 
tana ware padly at fault; but he be- 





F 


ie 


(duly, 
came, through them, the most elevated 
man in En; Nand. ers were sven 
offered up sey a prebend of St. Paul's, 


beseeching that the King and prince 
might be preserved frum any. 
should withdraw them from their na- 
tional religion. The splendour of the 
8 7 ish cout ie weak, character: 
of the young king, only nine years 
Of age the craftiness of Gondemar— 
the ascendancy of the Conde Olivarez 
—the intrigues of Villiers (imputed, 
at all events) with his wife—the re- 
turn of Charles and the favourite to 
England—the match incomplete, but 
the Infanta’s heart really or politically 
touched—the disgrace of Bucking! 
with the people--his debts and, difti- 
culties—auy, the reports of his being 
madat New Hall: have they uot deen 
carefully chronicled by watchful apec- 
tators, careful diplomatints— by Di hay 
and Endymion Porter in lettors to his 
wife, Olive -by Toby Mathews and 
Wotton t 

But a tew expreasive lines, written 
by Steenic in anxwer to a note from 
the King, disclose the opening of an 
alliance written in the bouk of fate, 
and, probably, cherinhed even before 
Charles ever saw the “taro Infanta.” 





“Sweete boyes,” the king wrote to 
the traveller>—his 6on and Stecnie— 
“ the news of your going is alreastie so 
blowin abroad as Tain forced for your 
safetic to post this by one aftor you, 
who will give you his best adyyce and 
attendance on your joumey. God 
Dless you both, iy awett buyer, and 
send you 2 safe and happy returne,” 

To whom Villierm replies 





Parin, 

“ Sin,—Since the closing of your last, 
we have been at court again; and thet 
we might not bold you in pam, we as- 
sure you that we have not been knowen; 
where we saw the young Queene and 
Madame, little Momsicur, and Madame 
at the practising of a muaske that is in- 
tended by the Queene to be presentod to 
the Kinge (Louis XIIT.), and in thom 
danced the Queen and Madame, with as 
maanic as made up nineteen faire dancing 
ladies, amonget which the Queene ie the 
handsomest, which hath wrought in me 
great desire to see hersister.” (Artful 

‘itliers!) **Sir, in great haste, for we 
sre going to bed, we humblie take our 
leaves, and rest 

“Your Majesties most humble and 

> obedient servant, 
* CHAnixs; 

“ And your humble slave and doge, 

“Speenes.”* 
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©The Queene the fairest of all? 
such was the first hint of the uwhappy 
infatuation of Villiers for Anne of 
Austria. After his return from Spain. 
he found his wife ill; her complaint, 
considaring the disposition of her hus- 
band, one not to be wondered at— 
“ melancholy” —so generalized by the 
phgsicinus of the day. 

Nevertheless, after the Spanish 
negotiations had been dishoneurably 
broken off, behold Villiers, now Duke 
of (Harician MSS., 6987) Bockingha 
Tnckless title--yreparing for 
second embassy, his heart fulle 
Jove than politics, Whether his 
sion for Anne of Austria were 
more than that dangerous sentiment, 
atyled by the French“ yelantere 
Aonvrable,” can nevereither be proved 
or disproved, The infatuation was, on 
Buekinghain’« part, short-hved ; but 
the life of whieh it forms oue prami- 
nent feature was phort alyo. Let un, 
however, sec him setting out on this, 
his Jast mimion to the niost festive 
aud aplendid court of Europe, with 
his retinue, Let us look mto his 
wardrobe, and marvel at his twenty- 
weve shirts, more rivh than com- 
fortable, embroidered and laced with 
silk and silver plushes ; his suit ot 
rich satin uncut velvet, “set all over. 
both suit and cloak,” with diamonds, 
four thousand pounds in value. Then 
look at his hat -for great a. asions 
whereon is placed n feather made of 
diamonds, 69 that when he danced he 

arkled like a mass of elow-worns. 

hen bis Aword-girdie, and his spur, 
studded with britliants—those were 
to be worn on his entrance snte Part 
imagine hia faultless form 
dainty leg; then his graceful dem 
nour which had become af lute what 
it ceased tu be in the zeusth of his 
power, free and aflable. 1 suppise 
fhe world could produce nothin, like 
hun. 

Then, for the wedding between 
Obarlog ond Heuriette Maria, which, 
after wheel within wheel was worked 
round had deen agreed on, my Lordi 
Duke, who was proxy for the bride- 
groom, was to be all crimson and goli 
—white and Watchet had been the 
more madest colours for his ontrance. 

For the festivities of the wedding 
one must go through the whole of his 
toilet, ‘He prepared a anit of pwple 
satin, enihroidered with oriont p< 
over which he wore a Spanish cloak 
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=the dress just introduned. Yet, let 
it not be supposed that, thor oe 
celling in magnificence, there was any 
thing unusual in all this embroidering 
of pearls and diamonds, for it waa the 
fashion of the day, Lord Kensington, 
the Ambassador at Paris, having at- 
tempted it on a mnoaller scale. Then, 
at hia departure, be must needs have 
his hand of musicians, eight score in 
number, whilst my Lord Duke's 
wat riuen, twenty-two in umber, in 
atuts of sky blue taffeta, alt gilded 
with anchoys (anchovies) and my 
Lord Duke's arms, were appropriated 
to his own barge. 

Enht nobleanen, with the Marquis 
eof Humilten at their head, accom- 
pinied the Duke. Nevertheless, the 
nuptials, ay it happened, had already 
taken place before the Duke reached. 
the Court of Franee. 

The olyect of his attraction, how- 
ever, Way there in all the aplendour 
of that beauty of winch the portraits 
of Anne of Austria give us, certainly, 
ne impression. The adinired but ne- 
glected wite of Leuis the XIIL— 
at that tine a childless queen—for 
Louis the XTV. was not bom until 
thurteen years afterwards, Anne of: 
Austria was m the degmuding Praition 
to which her intuxumg and clever 
mother-in-law, Mure de Medicis, 
doomed ber for many years. Her 
tharacter, like that ot all women who 
are unhappy erongh to he ilustrious 
wu beth, appears in various colours. 
according to the impresniuns ot those 
around her. According tu Madame 
de Mutteville, she was pious, trith- 
ful, gracefnl, virtuous, secrifived to a 
husband wholly wiworthy of her : 0 
gentle that she alw considered, 
herself unable to guide affairs of state; 
oo tnfoertauate as to be an object of 
love to Richehen, who, rebutted, be~ 
cume her enemy ; 60 unhappy was she 
as heeself to love, though er paneny.. 
rist declares innovently, the Duke of 
Buekmyham. 

Purie- Henry the Third of France 
has been said to have remarked: ~ 
“aris, bright, wreked, charming 
Paris, was alwaya ao fall of disease 
as to require from time to time 
bleeding, for the sake of safety and 

” 


There must have been a plethora 
of evil in these daya, Anne had been 
fied hy various suitors, Catherine 

de Medicis had introdnoed in her time 

















0 
the system, of what she termed Pla- 
tonic attachmenta—a sort of veiled 


improprist y, but it euited well with 
fbe millantry of Spanish notions in- 
bibed from the Moors; and Anne was 
Feacinated by the idea that sho might 
receive thet homage, and be safe. 
How many a woman has fallen into 
error by the sane fallacy. The brave 
and accomplished Duc de Montmo- 
rency paid it to her, and was not dis- 
couraged. The old Duc de Bellegarde 
was at her feet, and not only she, but 
the king found diversion in the lau- 
which was lisped out hy the 
ancient peer; but when Richelieu, the 
arch-hypocrite, durmg a converniti 
on other subjects, suddenly ga 
to a burst of passion which might he 
ine and criminal, or political, and 
refore as some thiuk, venial, she 
was gaved frou replying in terms of. 
contempt and indignation only by the 
entrance of the king, her husband, into 
the royal closet or boudoir, where 
this scene took plice. Henecforth, 
her hatred was expressed, though 
covertly ; whilst the Cardival exer- 
cised the terror of his intiuence in 
hopes that if Jove could not soften 
her, fear would induce her te aduut 
his suit. He posseased at all events 
such a power over the mind of the 
ing as to keep up the aliexatton 
between him and Jax queen. stat 
was only on the surtuce. “1 dare 
not,” said the weak young man to 2 
confidant, “show the queen how much 
I admire her, lest it should rritate 
the Curdinal and the Queen-imother. ” 
Anne was thus circumstanced when 
she and Backioghans first met. His 
appearance has heen described ; hers 
has been depicted in exquinite tints. 
Yet it is a somewhat artificial hoauty 
that is described by the partial pon 
of Mi Motteville—a profu- 
sion of light hair powdered and frizzed, 
yet falling in curls at the back, set 
off a complexion not so remarkable 
for ita colour as for the rare smooth- 
nem and exceeding fineness of deli- 
cacy which caused the Eom of the 
day to ascribe to her a horror of linen 
abeots, and an inteleranco of any 
thing coarser than cambric near her 
akin ; yet after the fashion of Spain, 
abe defaced this soft akin with rouge; 

« then her nose was large and not wel 
shaped ; but her eyes were full of ox- 
presmion, and her glance waa of swest- 
3; the form of her face—her fore- 
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head, too, was admireble, her hands 
aw arms wore prlebrated for ue 
jiteness, her lips were ry ant 
never parted except to smile; all these 
charms were accompanied by great 
dignity of mannor, and preserved, as 
was ‘then thought, & certain dali- 
acy of habits which ‘become wni- 
versal amongst well-bred in 
modern days. Far otherwise was it 
in the seventeenth century. “If we 
had been preseut at Queen Blizabeth'a 
toilet,” Sir James ckintosh was 
known to have said, “we should have 
heen revolted ?* and thus the extrome 
fastidiousuess of Anne of Austria call- 
ed down a sarcarm from Cardinal 
Richelieu. “Madam,” observed the 
arch-foe to her one day, “should you 
incur everlasting punishment, your 
tonuent would he to sleep in abects 
of Holland cloth.’ 

Such was the queen fur whom 
Buckingham penlled al’, a3 a woman 
she had her fasts, and those were 
of the time : but she had her virtues, 
and they were of all times, She was 
not only bumble and affectionate, but 
in the Inst days of her brilliant joyless 
life, displayed a degree of fortitude 
in sn wazomzing aud fatal illness, that 
raised ber to the rank—and what can 
he higher (- of a noble and patient 
domentic eLaracter. 

Richetiou. meantime, whilst Buek- 
inghi in full health aud heaaty, was 
adkanemg towards Pari, was pre- 
pared to meet him, carried in a litter 
ty which hi» infina health condemned 
him, but with # retinue so cnermous 
that the rouda were often widened to 
let it ppass, and the walls of towns to 
which he vondescended to visit were 
levelled, when it happened that the 
yates were too narrow to let the 
grand cortege of the Cardinal proceed. 

Tongs to pause—but it must 
not be—to draw the parallel botween 
Wolsey and Richelieu, which suggests 
itself to the mind (though our great. 
upstart has the advantage by many a 
degree) ; let it suffice to remark that 
Richelieu taught Buckingham one 
lesson— the importance of patronizing 
letters— for, whilst exercising his stu- 





pondonr influence over every court in 
rope, Richelieu found in the society 
of git men his realeolece. Nothing 


gave bin greater sutisfaction than a 
victory in argument, or success in a 


low inimitable, when we look into 
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minute facts, was Macready’s i 

sonstion of this great man The 
‘eroken health and sinking frame be- 
neath the vast mental the 
affability to inferiors, the haughtiness 
to equala—the very variationy of man- 
ner, ono moment languid from pui 
and weakneas—the next, gay, it, 
active-—-how finely that careful and 
Judicious actor showed thone charac- 
teristics. Then the burat of mudden 
tears, which, xerording, tw Marie de 
Medicis, Richelieu could command at 
will. Who can ever forget Macready'n 
Cardinal { Beneath all this, too, 
there Iny, in Richelieu's heart, a 
deep suspicion, if uot hatred, of man- 
kind ; an unfathomable disanmla- 
tion—the pmile— the extended hand 
being to many the snre indivat of 
their ruin, Then, hiy moral life -let 
us not think of it, Beneath all those 
exterpal pormps of rehgion, those de- 
cencies of society, like amouldering 
fire under a he pyered with roses, 

\{was grim rofl 

Ty cope in diplomacy with such a 
demi-gial as Richelieu did Bucking- 
ham come to France, Of bis ability 
ay plenipotentiary let us leaye hinte- 
riaox to speak ; let us consider ouly 
his suceess ay a mau. According to 
Sir Henry Wotton, hiv good fornime 
extended even to small incidenta. As, 
one day, he was treading a measure 
in all bie ajmifieence, one of Buel 
inghum’a most viduable jewels te 
from his dress—probably from his 
court suit, which was v: 
£80,000 yet it was recov 
next day, although it bad been drop- 

d, ox Was Tearked, “in a court 
Fatof pasos.” 

But it waa not in the revels of the 
Louvre that the peril 1: Bueks 
ham had escaped these ; he had qui 
ted Paris, indignantly’ retorting « 
the slight possed upon him by Ric 


































lieu, in addressing 2 lotter to 
inscribed, to “Monsicur Ie Duc de 
Buckingham,” (instead of Moniz 








eur Je Duc) by replying to i 
sieur le Cardinal de Richelieu ;” and, 
in the merry month of Junc set out 
on his journey home, conducting the 
young Queen of England to her ox- 


pectant consort. Me 
Tt happened that Anuve of Austria, 
in order to do the young Queeu of 
honour, eccompanied Hen- 


a 


an over memorable interview took 
place between her and Bucki . 
Anne was walking in the fen of 
the house where she was lodge - 
rounded by her suite, when ing- 
ham followed hor. Thea obeequious 
Bretagne, her oquerry, fell back, and 
the lovers, for such they were, turned 
into a winding alley. In a tew mo- 
nents a cry was heard by the listen- 
ing attendants in the garden ; Bre- 
tagne hastened to his mistress, who 
islumed him severely for having left 
lier. Why the interview had 

thus hurriedly ended wan afterwards, 
when the grave had cloned over Buck- 
ingham, explained by Anne. Alarmed, 
she derlared, by finding herself alone 
with oo recklems and fascinating a 
man, her fears were excited to the 
last deurce ; she uttered such an ox- 
<faination as should bring those arvund 
her, whose oftice it was to protect their 
quecn, Thus, for that time, the peril, 
or the sin, was averted : but Buck- 
ingham secms tu have heen maddened 
by passion. On the following day he 
left Amiens to continue his journey ; 
hut at Calais, he, makmg some ex- 
euse, hurried back to Amiens, where 
Aune received inm, this time, in her 
climber and in bed, but not aloue, 
for the Countess de Lumini, a grave, 
respected, and ancient lady of the 
Dedchumber, stood, actording to eti- 
quette, at the head of the stato-bed. 
Nevertheless, xo remote was her posi- 
thon, that Buckinghawu, falling on his 
knees, found an opportunity of declar- 
ing his pawsion, and, a8 he did so, of 
Kissing the coverlid of the hed. Anne, 
as she afterwards declared to Madame 
de Metteville, was now shocked at 
this openly proffered idolatry. Her 
empathy ight have heen touched, 
But her sense of dignity was outraged. 
As a woman phe felt--as the Queen 
of France she resented. A long and 
uucry ailenee fallowed the outbreak 
of tho boll and enamoured Bucking 
ham; whilst the Indy of the - 
chamber, Roving from her pe To- 
proached him in loud anger : she bade 
Ein arive from his knees, but he, who 
was imused to cuntrol, laughed at her 
authority ; he perceived, Peers that 
beneath that apparent leasure, 
Anne was not really angry ; and he 
Be on the ihowing ony Gay, Anas ou 

, on the ay, . 

him again; snd, although being in 
the presence of the Court, it was 
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fooked of as inerely indulgence, was 
go far understood or misunderstood, 
that when Buckingham left France 
it was wath tlie. ia ion of: auickly 
returning at country. Anne, 
however, suffered the penalty which 
falls on the indiscreet. Her ladies 
‘were diamissed—her good name im- 
pagned—her life rendered miserable : 
«to what extent her indircretion went, 
no human judgment can decide. Her 
contemporaries ascribed to t 
puted scandal the birth, imp 

and cruel fate of the Man 
the 3 but the statement 
has nevar verified. 7 5 & 
The “poore foole Kate,” meanwhile 
was happier. neglected a4 she was, 
than her queenly tival. It ix rue 
that she suffered what so many in- 
Jored wives suffer ere y 
@ reprobate is broken 
of neglect—the min at a 
fence in whieh confidence is wantin, 
Balthazar Gerbier, the duke - car 
dential immate, im act rerus 
eribed her to his patron as the * 
comparable Penelope, who cond 
horself with the hope of «cing her 
fun return ta this horigon as tanti- 
fal ond shining a. when it ret. and 
was lost to her view. ” 

The pining wife treated the matter 
in simpler and more touching |: 
mt . Buckinyhain, it seems, )) 
with what some ell candeur— sou 
might deem the absence of »bi 
confessed to his young wife seve: 
This infidehties durmg his absen 
Npain, expressing great contntion, 
‘The duchen« was at that time in bad 
health, and threatened with consamp- 
tion: and Buvkingham, retlecting on 
his indefensible gallantrics, Meheved 
that ber ilness might prove fatal, anc 
be a judgment ou him, and wicte tu 
her his conviction that it would he 
hard that one su innocent aa she wan 
should die for one “so ainfal x» hin- 

































self.” “Dear heart,” answered the 
young and erous worn, “how 
severe God even pleased to hava 


dealt with me, it bad been tor my 
ving, and not yours; for truly you ure 
h@ good a man, that but fur one sin 

ou Bre nut so great an offender; but. 

hope God has forgiven you, and f 
am sure that you will not omit the 
likeagain. Never was there a woman,” 
she ‘with fervour, “loved man as 
Ido you.” “ Yoore foole” indeed, she 
had rejoiced at her husband’s ivsving 





[Faly, 
that “wicked M: as shocalled it; 
twelve deys spent in Paria 


‘ht to her even more misery 


Wrot 
than the dire but transient tempta- 
tions of Spain. 


He came home, however, to the 
fond heart, and ta the endeanneats 
of twochildren, The one Lady Mary 
Villiers, “my pretty sweet Moll,” aa 
the Duchess called her; the other, 
that singular being, then an infant in 
arms, George, the second Duke of 
Buckingham. 

He returned to her who had kept, 
daring his absence. his picture near 
her bed: to a wife who blamed not 
him. but those with whom he had 
ithlows. usin the way with wa- 
meu: who beheved in his constancy, 
and that he weald pearcely look at 
her riy “andyet.” she adds, “how 
they woo you.” "He rerumed to his 
home, his king, bis various duties aud 
lucrative appomtnients, He retumed, 
however, to debta and difficulties, 
hampered with which, even if one's 
kindred were congeling sngela, the 
znind cannot he nt ease. 

Heneetnth the sunshine of his 
days had passed. Tlaranied by cre- 
ditors, worked to death by public af- 
farrs. depnemed by carly broken 
health, obheed, in order to esrape im- 
Portamate sutora, to retreat frou 

ondon, hated by the Puritans on the 
one heud tor hin alvocacy of the Spa- 
nish inarriage, abused hy the Romun- 
ists for its failure, reports anight well 
are to account for bia « ident mi- 
The Romauista decdared that 
* crazed in his brain; * but,” 
wrote the ever impartint Mr, Chain- 
derlam, “the sueprcinn wrose from hte 
often Iettingof bloud, only they confess 
he hath a spent bady, sid not like to 
hold out long if he do not tend his 
health very diligently.” 

Weil might hia pour wife write 
to her kinswoman and fricud, Min- 
tress Ohivin Porter, “ pray,-~pray for 
me,” and thank Gol that one of their 
many estates was sold, and exprom & 
hope that they should in time “be 
out of deht.” 

That time never came. Bucking- 
haan had one great foe—himeelf. Hig 
passion for building weat on, and 
proved to him, what it has dono to 
many a man since, that most insidious 
ruin which is at once creative 
destructive. York House waa hence- 
forth more frequently his residence 































Jen9.] 
than the cool shades of New Hall, or 
the more remote leur of Bur- 


grand 

Jeigh-on-the-Hill, and York Hovse 
was his own by wat. There, in 
the very centre of that then court end 
of London, the Strand, he recaived 
supplicants and votaries of all kinds. 
An episcopal palace once, and ex- 
changed by Toby Mathews, Arch- 

‘ork, with the crown, it 
was given by James to his favour 
retaining that name which has often 
cansed it to be confounded with York 
House, Whitehall. 

Here Buckingham passed man: 








a 
bosy, anxious hour, till lis death. 
Here, a little beyond the site of 
Hungerford market, net far fom 
those staira in Pennants time, still 
atyled York stain, and stil recalled 





tu remembrance by Duke street, 
Buckingham street, we nist pirt 
Buckingham’s harassed preeanous 
Hifo, debt threaten on oue hand, 

iggrace on the other. Lord Bacon 
had hved in that house before hen . 
dlid his fate sometimes seem ominons 
to the ill-starred favourite! We ean 
fancy him descending the steps, 
entering bik barge, going down to 
Westminster, where articles of im- 
peavhmeut lay realy to strike xt the 
very root of lin dortanes, wo can 
pieture him te oursel. es. on the very 
pinnacle of that as to which he 
roae, step by step, with the rapulity: 
of a eky-rocl a but with a 
gunpowder tracking each muven 
we pe him ax Lord Ehgh Admiial, 
wise too late, and learmmy, at lost, 
the true end of Iife, aud xecking to do 
hie duty, to renovate, to revise, te 
form, and extend our naval forces. 
then we follow him ax he sets out on 
his last fatal jonmey to France, 1° 
deeming hispledgo to Anne of Austria, 
that he would return to that county. 

He yoes furth no longer the fried 
of France, hat ita foe: amid the cnizes, 
and ere, thivate ot a janie! 
peopl he gues fearlessly. Vhat 
though his fate had been forctold, as 
old Lilly tells ua, not only by the 
anxious affection of his sister, Lady 
Denbigh, whose dreams foreshadowed 
what occurred, but by the succinct 
disclosure of a certain Mr. Towse, 
ones acquainted with the groat duke's 
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father, Sir George Beaumont, in 
Leicestershire, whose figure ~ ap- 
to Mr. Towse, and from whose 
ghostly lips, the worthy Towac, some 
time a linen draper, heard the caution 
which the dt unhappily, disre- 
d. He gnes, and, with the 
recklessness that seems to cling to the 
fated, with a small escort only, hia 
nephew, young Fielding, eing per- 
haps one of the few whom Bucking- 
hain eould trust, riding uear him, 

He makes for Tortsmouth; and as 
he nears the town, an old woman 
rushes across hia path and bids bin 
not enter thet way. For a moment 
he pauses; those aronnd hin beseech 
hna_to conader the kindly meant 
vaution. But the Duke, carelas anil 
brave, and impatient to reach the 
port, and spoiled, and unused te being 
thwarted, and, therefore, not acees- 
vthle ty conviction, rides on. 

The gallant cavaleade are quickly 
surrounded in the streets of Ports 
mouth. Among it stands a gloomy 
tinane, the Orsini of his day. whose 
desperate designs had become a sort 
of virdte 1 Ins nuagiuation, He was 
a_ventletnan, tuo, of ancient name, 
Felton 

Suddenly the crowd is agitated ; it 
gathers pone ling man; the firet 

i rt drama hrs vielded 
The how bas been 
nke as slain. The hand 
iow wae at the very 
once, No 




















time allow 
spirit: te seek for pardou, or to ex- 
Thames frewells, One sigh, and he 
is gone dns life a dream, a comet-like 
courte or what furnishes a rouminee, 
assuredly, to the last. 

The country was paralyzed by the 
event. All public business was eus- 
pended, as if the plague bad been 
there. The energy, the growing ¢x- 
periences, the will and influence that 
Vad awayed alnivst every thing, were 
closed in death, , 

Charles the First heard of his fa- 
yourite’s death whilst at evening 
prayers, Ho finished the service, 
which showed that genuine feeling 
which caused him to declare that he 
would be # husband to Buckingham's 
widow, a father to his children. 
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THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


THIRTY-StXTH EXEIHITION. 


By slow degrees the Exhibition of 
the Society of British Artists, last 
year, reached the ery profundity of 
thos, their display ig emphati- 
cally the worst conceivable. With one 
or two honourable exceptions, the 
fight hundred pictures there placed 
fore the public were worthlesa. Con- 
ventional and puerile designs, bad 
colour, bad or nu drawing, Indeons 
faces, impossible draperies, und total 
neglect of nature, seemed’ to be the 
iling rule. ‘If 2 few pictures 
‘were no worse than indifferent, the 
exhausted critic vould searce heed 
them, so overwhelming wa. the 
number of the simply wretched. 

When things are at the worst they 
mend, Whether the Socicty discerned 
the verge of the ruin upon which they, 
approached, or whether the alinoxt 
unanimous voice of the press recalled 
them to a sense of their pituation, 
certain it is that the present exliln- 
tion, 80 far from being helow the 
average of public collections, is even 
rather above the ordinary scale. bi- 
ious critics will not say next year, a» 
they have this, that “the British 
ita was the zero of the art ther- 
mometer,” “as bad as the British 
Artists,” will be now no freezing point 
of criticism, In short, sone of the 
younger contributors have cither im- 
proved or exerted themselves in an 
‘unwonted manner, or the council of 
the society have exercised with more 
Judgment their power uf rejection, 
euttmg out acrea of had landscupe, 
whole perishes of vile portrait., und 
streets, 80 to spoak, of foolish figure 
pictures, The cousequence is that 
we bave flerble disyla a The 
energy ofthe. in; s, Williamses, 
Percys, and Wheyers, has been re- 
strained. Hurlstone is lesa obtrusive, 
the Bouviers have been reduced from 
‘to seven, no small relief, and 

if Mr. 

of wae 


Fe ee rie 
a woverbarne by the 
ey are £0 overborne 
+ finey ore So overhome apy the 
amisted by the cir- 





cumstance of their area being dimin- 
ished by “many # rood" of paint. _ 
In congratulating the Society of ‘Bri- 
tish Artists upon this most desirable 
improvement, we honestly feel it our 
duty to express an unxious wish that: 
they will uct upon those new pin 
ciples with constant vigour. ith 
respect to the first-named clasa of 
artista, commonly known as the “ Bod- 
dington School,” or the “School of 
Barnes,” their pictures, although not 
without a certain degree of execution, 
merit, and even feelmg, were 80 like 
cach other, and so muncrous, that it 
was felt the puliic taste was in danger 
of being vitiated by the ecaseless dis- 
play of sc many meretricious works. 
‘One member clone of thia school cun- 
tributed 20 fess theneleven large land- 
mapes to the London exhibitions of 
Just year: the whale school produ 
(we have the catalogues before ua,) 20 
less than wrcaty-one pictures in the 
same pened. This gave an amount 
of presi ‘ion cua an oe ere 
urtist could sustain, if employed w 
any thing like variety of. theme. Con 
sequently. the cntie body became 
mannered, and theae numerous pice 
tures were uccomplished after the fol- 
lowing fashion-—so say the profession, 
The work was first taken in hand by 
one painter, who inserted bis depart- 
nent ~ figures, sky, trees, water, or 
what not; passed to a second and 
received an addition of une other item, 
and 50 on to @ third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth, until the 
urual still Iake, barren monntaina, 
eveenish sky, Jong rays of the sna 
somning throne the tres, transparent 
and opaque ditto, girl going over + 
ping stones in a brook, ete, ‘Alled the 
canvas. These words it nearly 
the whole subject of nme out of ten 
such pictures. The work waa 
and sent to the exhibition. But | 
before the last artist of the chain 
commenced his portion of this novel 
division of labour, the second picture 
was following its wake in the prooes- 
sion. 
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Absurd na this bitterjest may seem, ing is of the coarsest and most 
ee a Torect déaiption The express wae 
josbility, Buch works might Sen ate such ag we have said. Mr, 
‘unquestionably be produced by these Hurlstune has talents which should 
Means, 0 monotonous waa eir really be better loyed. Mr. Bar- 


theme, ao perfectly were they echoes 
each other. One T the subject 
was Beth-this, or dy-that, in 
‘Wales: the next, Glen So-and-so in 
the Highlands. Then followed “On 
the Thames,” “On the Conway” - on 
the Oronuke, it might almost have 
been forall the reality there was. This 
could not lust, and we rejoiced to ch. 
serve that the distinguished critic who 
writes for the 7ewes, in his review 
of the exhibition before ug of Tast 
year, pointed out the mischief which 
was fust becoming a iuisance, m 
words the tersencas and elegance of 
which were only equalled by their 
Pointed and vuluable discriminating, 
force. This year the sawe gentle 
with refined’ sareaxm, remarked th. 
this family seemed to be born pamt 
The great evil wax that there artists, 
with that amount of power they un- 
grestionably podsean, Were not only 
t 














ruwing away their talents, Wut from 
the popular, and to the unobsertant, 
fascinating quality of their produc- 
tions, turning the publiv taste from 
admiration of a mere genuine and 
conscientious style of art. 

To dispose of the had pictures at 
once, Iet us call attention to “Othello 
and Desdemona,” 2245, hy FY. tial 
stone, that serene where the jeafous 
Moor tums the intensity of Desde- 
mona’s love for him into self-torment. 

« Othello ~ Cayo me your baud; th» b 
is moist, my lady. 

Dero s yet has felt no ape or known 
® sorrow.” 

Here is a hoge bulking Othello, 
dressed out in the tawdry fripperies 
of the cosfiamers, having a scow 
countenance, avd speaking with 
theatrical attitudinizing to a Desde- 
mona the dirtiness of whoxe shin 
would disgust a negro, and whose 
“qolloping” look and dress might 
even jwtify hia suspicions. This 
icture occupies so conspicuousa place 




















t it is impossible to pass it un- 
noticed. The draperies are little 
ele than a series of smears, the 
choice of colour for them evinces 
absolutely no faculty of regard for 
that splendid and indeed indispen- 
rable quality of a picture. The draw- 


raud has succeeded in producing a 
picture, the sickly sentimentalty of 
whieh is even a step beyond those 
works (the opprobriain of good taste), 
representing charity children repeat- 
ing portions of the Lorc's prayer. This 
is Paul and Florevce Dumbey,” 59, 
# theme which the great author him- 
self only just avoided waking mawk- 
ish, and in Mr. Barraul’s bands, 
whet with shameful drawing and 
worse colour, it is drewdfully offensive. 
‘That any one should attempt to tmr- 
tot the Boddington Scluol took ob- 
servers hy stiprive on peeing Mr, 
Tomants °Tclegtaph Hull, “Lian 

N.Y fe This is but a 








very eoaise dering of a showy 
and ineretricions style of art. Mr, 
» B. Pyne was un artist of both feel- 
and jadanent in days of sore ; bat 
lent repeutions “ake the heart 
Kk. Has harge work sty led" Genoa,” 
i weitk and devoid of 

" ts rather to repre- 
sent a ec tional drop-seene at the 
upera tha an honest reproduction 
of one of the fairest of Ctalian views. 
The nearest finure is anartiet painting. 
the foul. now hin dress is partly 
rk, but »u low is the key of the 
ure that we have it rendered 
quate a muddling gray. What must 
the shy be. and what must the colour 
ot the Inuldinga be if (there being no 
wivat blize of sunlight to produce 
au bane! ‘this is the deepest tint 
Mr, Pyne cond venture on Mr. 
W. D, Kennedy has much talent for 
nting, and at one tine 1anifested, 
powers of cxcention that we 
vannot Lut express our extreme re- 
“t he can employ these gifta no 
fer than in No. 95, “It is buta 
“y's sketch.” a young damsel 
spreading out the skirts of her dresa, 
We must admit, nevertheless, that 
the title fairly represents the work, 
for & wore witra/ picture was never 
reen, These are all the pictures 
which, while they are evidences of 
some capacity possessed by the artist, 
xt fail from wont of earnestness, 
Jing, or taste. 


The good figure pictures are few ; 
but those Montgood intlesd, the beat 




























by J. Campbell ; two of which let us 
name first, “Zabourer’s Rost,” 309. 
‘Rie 3o the interior of a worki 
man's room, was “parlour 
kitchen and all” It is just growing 
dusk evening; he has come hone 
from work, and sita with a pipe in 
his mouth relating the adventures of 
the day to his wife, who, deeply ab- 
sorbed in the theme, rests her hands 
on her lap, and interrupter her tank of 
stocking-mending to listen, which abe 
does with a will of affectionate earnent- 
neas. Meanwhile his mouth twitches 
at the angles, going at times a ltile 
awry with suppressed and plexsant. 
content, and the waxed stein of the 
pipe wanders along his tips very 
quaintly, A little boy Jeans hm heat 
on the father's knee, and out of his 
wide, still eyes there gleams a truly 
admirably rendered expression, just 
such a one as may be ween when «& 
child nestles in fulness of happy con- 
tent in some favourite’s arms. and 
there will lie quict for a long time, 
eased only to be happy with him. 
Breepin close tu the father’s mde 
and under hin ann, hanging lhe 2 
shield from him, is 2 little gud, older 
than the boy, who has xlso a similar 
expression of devatedaffectionatcuess, 
The skill of the painter shows it-clt 
in the variety of these characters, 
ages, and sexes. munifesting thie sue 
passion, and that, be it thought, 
subtle @ one. Tho feeling of the 
Picture is mort exquisite, imdced, 
rarely equalled to our knowledge. 
There iss sort of happy “purr,” if 
we no spexk, avout the wife 
The girl's face is deep of live, earnent 
with intensity of childish feclng ; her 
have that which is nweetly aw fiw 
it them. The boy has left bis 
toys, and clings crouchiugly to the 
man, whose fuce might well express 
aueh full happiness as it does in the 
ce of all this love. The coluur 
of this picture is beautiful, and ity 
tone rich and fine ; iv some parts the 
drawing is equal to the best aud most 
tinute work of Van Eyck, which 
with the clearness of tone and good 
odlour leads us to prize these pictures 
beyond that master work, if it were 
vital or fatal objection. 
is intense, a3 we have 
ual, et is not eo concentrated 
‘wid bold undor control that the artist 
“~~ imael€ tame gravely to 
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Buly, 
sider his design and com io: 
and the relative ‘array of his 


. The woman's look ia at the 
man, it is true, but that is all which 
connects their respective actions; no 
subtleties of composition have be 
employ to display their unity 
beyond this. Take the woman away 
and there is the uther group as per- 
fect as before, for sympathy between 
these portions of the plvture doce not 
exist. The woman's fi is very 
badly drawn- a singular fault in 
am artint who can draw faces with 
the skill these four show. Mr. 
J. Campbell’s other picture “ News 
from my Lad,” 113, shews an 
old smith, whore son has gone 
abroul, and just sent hia father the 
letter we now see him reading. It 
has come in working hours, so the 
old man rests beclf to get through 
the delightful task of reading, There 
is nvch fine capression and tmth- 
ful feeling in the old mau's look ; 
his eyes wrinkle up with pleasure, 
and the delighted curves of his 
mouth tell volumes. The strong 
stumpy fingers nevm to tremble as 
he holds the flimay paper with bis 
etiff digits that arc alinost all thumbs. 
The backgiownd is painted with ex- 
treme «ane and trath; the rusty, 
dusty atinonplere of the workshop, 
Twing capitally suggested by the dingy 
smoky colour employed. “The same 
fault of want oF thoroughness of 
drawing in his figure is to he la- 
niented in this as in the former work, 
Mr. Campbell seems to he absolutely 
incapable of foyeshortening a human 
Jim, from the way i which the raised 
up hace of the leg that is planted on 
the anvil m this picture is drawn, 
also the fingers themselves, otherwike 
full of exprensive action. 

That Mr. F. Leighton should pro- 
duce 4 fine and expressive pictare 
will surprise uo one; but all will re- 
gret with us that we see no more of 
his work than a single picture overy 
year. That now before us, “Sam- 
«on and Delilah,” 213, has for ite 
subject that part of Milton's drama 
where the friendly chorus tells the 
Hind and alorn deliverer of Israel 
of the approach of bis wife -— 


“Bat who is tis, what ots 
alr thing of op oe 








1889.) 
Some vich Philietion’s matron the may 
And now, at neater view, no utber, ver- 
‘"vhan Dells thy wife, 


“Gummer. My wife 
not come pear mi 


truitress! let her 





This is a picture of very deep tone, 
erring indeed tuwards gloomy, hot 
opacity. aon is ecated and ap- 
pears to have been just aroused fiom 

itter meditation by the words of the 
speaker relating the approach of that 
hated woman; he sturts crect, and 
with half inj ted fave, turns ¢ ¥eI 
his blind lovks from the qu 
whence the voive of the relater te 
him she approaches, There is a fine 
horror and indignation in thin | 
that the observer will appreciate 
on careful study. The friend ate 
drawn to full height, behind, 
resting his hands upon the bhnd 
man's mighty shoulders, tums Ialf 
askant to the comer. She appears 
Rergeounly dressed, Ko ax to dixplay 
— not for her haahand’s lost sight — 
the beauties of her form ; she crouches 
writhingly, amd graceful asa serpent 
Nears ws, her arms crosswise on her 
breast, and her head sidling; the large 
voluptuouseyes glancing awry withan 
expression of that cold malice ty be 
geen in the eyes of some bentes, and 
here full of meaning, Behind ber 
are three femule attemlants, the com- 
ition of whose figures in extreniely 

Ine; the face of the middle one has, 
imoreover, quite a new type of beauty 
and character which «ould be no- 
ticed. 

“The Ancient Workman,” 742, is r 
capital subject of 2 novel kind. One 
of the medieval carvers, who intited 
a0 rorfectly the characters of artist 
and workman, is scen seated under the 
opening of a huge chimney, one corner 
of which he is working at. He ix a wi- 
thered old man, whose long limbs 
double themselves up equa intly enough. 
His face ie fall of character, as he 
now contemplates the fowerr and 
birds of his diwork. We regret 
the picture has not more colour aud 
tone. The same fault should be 
found with “Conflicting Cirenm- 
stancen,” 764, a little girl who carrics 
a kitten home in a basket, and was 
tormented with the prisouer’s efforts 
to eneape and the vivlence of a gale 
of wind and rain which drives 
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inst her mmbrella and herself. 
The face of this child, der pite a want 
of clear colour, is much heyond the 
ordinary mark of such pictures. Mr. 
F, Smuallfieh?’s “Late Supper—Full 
of Horrors,” 727, shows a boy whe 
after a vigorous but indiscreet attack 
on a pork-pie, seen at his elbow, sits 
up te read some terrible rorince. 
and fuseinated by the Jorrers an 
mustered by the incal, dreads to go 
to bed, und iy overcome by (he shaking 
of the shadows cast by the long- 
wirkt candle. This he dare not snuff, 
nor dares he me from the thrilling 
volume, Iut Wains a Monument nf 
horror and fear, his cheek burning, 
and his hair stirring on his lead, 
The colour of thix pxture is a hetle 
tou Jean and “soapy % 630, by 
R. tucker is a capital study af a 
Leta gis ania ball diess, who 
waits her lover, ustrative of the 
tines 


















+ ‘Tin aweet to huow there is an eye will mask 
Our coming, and look Liigter when wo 
come. 


Messrs. Finlayson and Browne, in 632 
and Ges, beth styled “Fruit,” contri- 
hute xome exqtinite studies thereof. 
The Fast six works are in water cu- 
leur, 

With these let us close our notice 
of the huntorous and sulject: pictures 
in general, and tum to the landscapes 
and the imine and count paintings. 
We had_ocrasion, ina recent review 
of the National Institution (Portland 
Gallery :highly to praise several works 
by H. Moore: a lesser degree of that 
praise must be awarded to bis singie 
vture here exhibited (44). “ The Sea 
‘ives’ Stunmer Home,” a scene on the 
coast. where, from a Infty sandstone 
Clift, we look down upon the sea, and 
the eye runs along the varied’ and 
broken lines of the beach, the deep 
splinters and scare therenpon, and 
above, on the sununit, crowned with 
gtecn yrass, round which the whirl of 
cloud gather and break like the waves 
do upon the shore below, From each 
little headland and jutting point of 
rock the sea shows itself breakin, 
and the recoil thereof is skilful 
murked by the couventrie curves of 
the baffied waves, which retreat upon 
themselves in force. These glitter in 
the sun, aud further out the wild 
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water looke like a huge jewel of 
Topis laculi, Beyond tbis, the spirited 
representation of the water's motion, 
there is little to praise in the picture. 
the motive derived from a man 
about to lower a boy dawn the face of 
the cliff, toa space wherein the in- 
numerable birds deposit their cggs, is 
evidently but an adaptation of Mr. 
Hooke’s “Sea-boy guihering eggs,” 
at the Royal Academy of Jast year. 
There is nothing of extra spirit added 
to that palpable orginal. Secondly, 
the cliffs lavk brilliancy of colour and 
even purity of tint; there isa want of 
clearness and power of tence through- 
out. The disposition of the cloud 
masses is indced good, but nat re- 
markably so for so skilful an artint ns 
this, Mr. H.C. Whaite is another 
artist whose works we had occasion 
to admire at the time named above. 
He contributes, also, i 
“The Wools above Clovelly, 
coppice of thin stemmed trees, 
which we look upon the sea, th 
of the waves are given with cxtreme 
delicacy and purity, and what is of 
even more consequence, \inicty of 
colour; there is a soft creeping mo- 
tion suggested by this part of the 
work, such as one may sec on a suM- 
mer’s day after a breeze, when the 
jong ground-swell heaves the water 
all together, and its surface is juat cut 
upon hy faint airs, the general ap- 
pearanve being what we must com- 
pare to the “engine turning,” sostyled, 
ornament on the back of a watch. 
Auy reader who will look upon the 
tea in snch circumstances, will know 
what we mean, recognise the 
trath of Mr. Whaite’s representation. 
Amongst the stems of the trees ix 
placed sn old boat in and out of which 
some children are playing in high 
lee. The apirit of play evinced in 
¢ design is most creditable to the 
artist. 
Although in some degree lacking 
intensity and vigour of tone, we must 
re @ few words of admiration for 
Hayes’ (AREA) “Bray Strand 
evening,” acalm summer even- 















grey the light. 
‘which hitherto formed gorgeous - 
eee lapses i 
upon the beach, wheroon is ha 
swemnack, as if at rest for the night. 


a: 


fay, 


this picture theaky is probably the beat 
part, wherein there E great evidence 
of observation and feeling. Mr. Hayes’ 
other work, 67, “Morning—blowin, 
fresh off Sutton Bar,” an antithetical 
subject to the Inst, shows 3 vesecl 
lati wing in the dead, grey sea, and 
a wrack of clonds racing overhead in 
the strong breeze of early day. There 
in more spirit but, we think, less finish 
in this than in the Jastmentioned 
wark, 

Ry A. W. Hunt, of Liverpool, is one 
of tle most faxcinatingly poetical land- 
scapes it has yet been our fortune to 
mect. The work is an illustration of 
those heantifnl lines by Keats, when 
he is comparing the ruined aud fallen 
gods of the Satunian race to 

“4 cirque of stones upon a sullen moor, 

Wien the chill rain falls at slut of eve."* 


Mr. Hunt has illustrated the theme 
by the fact —n view of a desolate 
north country moor, where just at the 
head of a shallow valley a group of 
dnd stones, af] free, and overgiown, 
with immemorial lichens, lie imbedded 
in the brown herbage of autumn, Some 
of the farther removed monuments 
are half hidden hy a nist stealing ulong 
the hollow of the valley, soon to re- 
solve itrelf into chill, cdriezling rain, 
despite the golden going down of the 
sun which, on the side of the picture, 
tints the cloudlets of evening with fire 
of pale gold that only just Laa power 
to contend with the sweet, soft light 
of athree days’ moon, whose radiance 
will goon hold sole dominion in the 
sky. There is an exquisitely poetical 
suggestivences about this picture—a 
feeling of pathetic solemnity most un- 
usual with landscape paiutera, and, 
indeed, requiring no small mnount of 
poetic ability to conceive. Nor is the 
executive portion inferior in merit. 
The recky are painted with infinite 
variety of colour in the cl 
lichens, and their own bare surfaces, 
are fully rey ntel. But moet 

jing of all is the sky, which has 
a soft, dreamy brilliancy about it, such 
as could only have been suggested by 
most intimate and long continu 
study of the fountain of all beauty— 
nature hereelf, 

Mr. J. P. Pettitt exhibits six Jarge 

of which tho one we 
raise for is 562, “The Black 

Liedr, North Wales; the 








Pool on 


1859.) 


remainder err sadly in want of bril- 
liancy and richness of caleur, which, 
despite a broad and powerful method 
of execution, is fatal to works of yome 
protensions to care aud skilk Even 
the picture now referred to ik ao biack 
and heavy that positively, taking into 
consideration the artist’s conventional 
wcthod of treatment, it is difficult for 
us to determine whether the effect 
here be daylight or mounlight. We 
incline to the former. Any way, here 
ia a dark pool of water runumg tier 
trees in a narrow valley, or rather 
dell, throngh the foliage a cle 
beam of light streams apn the wi 
black as night ot! ine, and showing 
its turbulence + < 
ded by fitful glitters on a broke 
face; aue long hough alone of the 
nearest tree cutches this 
light, ond that dang 
darkness of the distant cops 
inting of this etter porteon is seme 
ine, mugiestively youd werk. ‘Phe 
trunks of the trees are half lost in the 
glvom, and the whole slope of the 
river-side looks ghost-haunted wid 
drear. 

We are not without fear that Mr. 
West, whose spirited and original 
trangcripts of Norwegian scenery have 
mide him a repotation, will tall into 
manner —that Capua of artists one 
tirely throush the frequent  repeti- 
tion of the same subj Of his fi 
vourite waterfulls there . 
amples, the best being 3 
Norway—Snow-water 
A precipitous fall of water comes pare 
and blinding white, in irresistible 
force, through the chasm of a. totty: 
cliff, and, futling with terrible weight, 
breaks itself mainiy upon the 
& powdery foam, throngh 
kee in placer the rocks behind that 
wavering diaphenous veil; while at 
others—xnd here the skill of the artist 
manifesta ituclf--the Steadoes of the 
troes and rocks on tho hither side of 
the fall are discoverable steadtint upon 
the trembling aud tumultuous sheet of 

alf solid mist behind. We notice 
and lament 8 monotony of colour in 
this work which sadly mars the apirit 
and vigour of its conception. Surely 
wo trees that grow by the side of water 
could evor be such colour as these 













































brownish masses of foliage that 
on the verge. The alt 
‘ell modalled, are davoid of vasiety of 
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cofonr. Surely there muat be lichens 
and mosses even in Norway, and where 
thoy are is colour. We are fully con- 
firmed in the imnentations of this 
ehortcoming hy comparing this picture 
with No. 206, hy the same ortist, 
“North Coast of Deven; Storm clear- 
ing off.” Now, here are the saine faults 
and the same merita. The transcend- 
ent fechny for motion olwervable in 
the former shows itrelf in the waves 
of the xea here, which are surprisingly 
fine, (me comes towards us to the 
foot of the cliff in a long heave that 
mins between some needle-shaped 
rocks, divided but persistent, and 
marches te destraction lke a Tine of: 
i Inly lat wnited]y, All 
uted confusion of the Dreak- 
os is splendidly rendered, in- 
deed we know no other artist who 
kt Intter do this. But the clits 
dear themselves above are too 
Jew in key, too monotonors in colaur, 
and too weak in light and shade. 
‘The grass on their topy is so faint in 
green as eearerly te be recngnisalle 
dLdnet position give means of wlentifi- 
vation. It is wore like old, washed- 
ont green haize than living and ver- 
cturots ers, 

Ax A28 is a view of the Nor- 
wegian Field, so No. 346 is a view of 
that most interesting locality, the 
Fiord. [ts tie is “Upper part of 
the Gridvanger Fiord”—one of those 
tleop arms of the sea which, ruming 
tar nite t ud, are shut in 
NeUOLA TS, 

































sve here, like wall behind wall, 
bold jutting angles of the valley 
shew theruselves upon the quiet water; 
few wide sailed craft creep vlowly 
it, and upon the beach at our feet 
the peaceful sen ties at rest; afew 
gulls sweep with glancing wing from 
sule te side -now in the shadows— 
now inthelight—asthelatterstretches 
from the lofty rocks on one ride, to 
the precipitons haves over against 
them. Fur off a mighty mountain 
peak shines, covered with perpetual 
snow, aud looks duwn this huge na- 
tural’treuch. ‘The pine grows almost 
tu the water's edge. This ia a picture 
of great interest, from the novelty of 
its aubject, but it has the same faults 
and incrits as the beforementioned 
works by this artist. In 468, “The Wa- 
terfall of Inversnaid, Scotland,” the 
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hasty stream breaks in feathery pow- the Heath.” A rough cart track 
der of water-dust, rushes flercely in traversen a wide ¢: ding common, 


full force over the broken rocks into 
the pool below, all surrounded with 
the rocks of purplish tint that are 
constant with Mr. West. 

No better exinples could be found 
to demonstrate whit is fine and faith- 
fal landscape ywinting, in contrast 
with mere pretentious work, than is 
afforded hy a comparison of the woiks 
of Vieat Cole at this exhibit ith 
those of Messrs. Gosling, Wiiliame, 
and Boddington, alev here. With the 
tirst-named two, the comparison is 
most apt, because they have often 
chosen similar xcenea, The one paints 
water like water, the other like glass. 
The one, rushes growing by a pool in 
the warin rich tints aud graceful fonus 
of nature, the other has them like 
oxidized copper, and in fora like u 
combed hairs or birch brooms, The 
foliage of the latter i+ shiny aud thm, 
metallic in colonr ; thet of the former 

t, 




















wonderfully various in and while 
solid, yet light and fi By Mr. 
Cole there are sever: tures we 
shall devcribe with 1 They 


are as various in theme as they are 
beautiful and truc. No, 34, “Spring: 
time,” places us under a high gravel 
bunk, where the mighty root« of a 
huge oak start forth like twixtedt ser- 
ta, and mork in wumber the gut 
Eoushs above. Underneath we see 
eyer the lower country, diversified 
with trees, and open fieldsand hedges, 
by which a pure bright stream runs 
rippling. Nearer to us, ix an oak 
just felled aad stripped of ite bark. 
he naked timber has cool reflections 
from the sky running along ite edges; 
‘warm ones from the ground Leneath; 
the whole most beautifully drawn. 
Few skies haye we scon so pure as 
that in this picture, where the suft 
white clouds shine iu bright newly- 
washed air, and are ag light an spring 
clouds always are. An infinite varicty 
of flowers and herhage gives character 
and colour to the foreground. No. 
62, “A Summer's Incident,” shows 
the margin of a wheatfield by a little 
sakwood shaw, in the shadow of 


whioh a Ties asleep beyond, the 
bepohiy ae iol cant ; and above, the 
clout of summer past. 

NS. 174 will ever be fresh int our 


“memory for beautiful rendering of 
nature. It is atyled “The Road over 


all zich in purple bloom of heather 
and deep green grass, This stretches 
away tu meet the cultivated land 
farther off, where lofty poplars, and 
straggling polkd chins and cakes, 
guard fields behind fickds aa far as the 
orizon, there tu ancet the clouds, that 
seem not to Ktoop, but to decline in 
Kne beyond line of soft white va- 
pew. filled with light, and yet mel- 
lowed therehy. The open land sprouda 
away to the right: but on our left 
the foliage of a wood guthera darker 
and deeper in colour. “Over the road. 
approach to us a couple of children, 
trudging along homewards, their long 
purple slaulows preceding them over 
the ruts, and creeping part the tufts 
of grass in the broken path. The 
colour of these shicews is a worthy 
study, being porfeetly trie in. tint 
and tane, coming purple on thenrange 
fravel aud cool green-blue on the 
grin, The sides of the road are di- 
versified with all variety of heather 
flower and will bloom, in richest 
fashion and mont delicate painting. 
tix truly a delivious little picture. 
The laveest, but that which plearcs 
us Teast of Mr. Cole's worka, is 219— 
“The Vale of the Lhugwy, Mocl- 
Siubod, Snowdon, the Camed David, 
in the distance.” It is a great 
valley, with a broad mountain streain 
running through it in many windings. 
The woods gather to the banks in 
many placer, and tonch the water. 
Farther off the lofty hilly raine 
themsclven in muny-volonred beauty, 
their sides as they approach us are 
covered with half-cultivated land ; 
while here and there a wide sprend of 
heathy waste showa its devious paths, 
like writhing snakes, through the 
herbage. Overhead the clouds pass 
in long procession, throwing hy 
shadows at our feet. One most noble 
quality of the artist’s atyle in here oh- 
servalile--namely, the intensity and 
yet softness of the light which fills 
whole picture ; also the marvel- 
lus varicty of colour should he com- 
mended, wever, to our judgment, 
this is, in this instance alone, rather 
in excess, the result being something 
like what is technically styled 3 


“ fruitincss” of effect. 
of subject let 
is artist“ A 














Foy another change 
us turn to 255, by thi 
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Study at Rettws-y-Cord,” a tly 
Arcailian locality, fair ax o dream 
and like 8 life. The ncene, the 
banks of the river that form a 
little rapid in the mid-distance, »eem 
to fill the air with a soft ruffling mur- 
mour of continuons sound, all in keep- 
ing with the luxurious quietule of 
drowsy summer air. The high islets 
of bright white clouds, full of light- 
ness, seem to sleep in the still 
and only mock themselves in their 
bright reflections in the calm iirror 
of thestremn. Beyond, the far-off hills 
sleep, alao 60 xabdued in a 

richness of varied colour that the ha 
anist of hot air Ly upon them with 
a tender veil. We kave called the 
stream a calin niirror, and se it is, 
beyond the hackneyed meanmg of 
the plirase, for within it lie the per 
fect semblances of the trees that in 
one place guard the bank. The mi 
rocks of the foresround, and 
























the 
images of the swallaws that, darting 
across in long aweepitye lines, etteh 
the water as they diuuk, and break 
with a qilitohe radiating 

velow the near- 


its purfice 
to a rippling circle: 
eat of these the wate 
white beneath one | 
reflection skims along as it rise 
the level surface. This ix a fire 
point of observation 5 nor less fine 
is anvther netable point of careful 
thought. Quite in the front some 
Jow rocks stand as naigin te the hand 
and stream ; wow just about where the 
water rises on their tace i bright 
thin ling of reft 
level along the This in itself 
indicates the perfect calmness of the 
fiuid ; but there is more to be seen: 
part of this bright thin line is fie, 
where it takes hue from the blue fir- 
anament above, und part white, where 
auother angle of reflection sencds back 
ure und flaming light tu our eyes. 
‘he reader will see from this little 
mattor how thoronghly the painter 
understands what he is about. As if 
to indicate still more fully the fect, 
stillness of the water which lies in 
this little bay or bight, formed by the 
rocka, which set bavk the m 4 
stream and form under their lee a 
aleeping pool, some feathers lie still 
and motionless, uorutiied by the wind 
and urinfluenced by the stream, which 
without the sheltered novk rups fast 
though smoothly along. No picture 
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could be more delicious than this, 
‘We fnirly bask in the quietnde, aod 
could go to sleep in its noon-day 
heat, fanncd by the soft hummer air, 
and lulled by the sound of the water 
on the rocks passing in persistent flow. 
One might “take wings of fancy 
and axeend,” passing with the glow 
of sununer yet upon _us, from the 
margin of the dreamy Welsh river to 
the cool epths of the beechen shade 
Mr. Cole shows usin the next pic- 
ture (350) “Leech trees in Weston 
Wood, Albury, Surrey.” It is but 
across the rac, in fact; and here we 
are asking the re: te go with os 
ite the silent wisies of thore lofty 
stems, where the air is oul, but heavy 
and afl. The be: ms of the sun only 
strike fitfully inlorg barsof light upon 
the vronnd, nuking fire of the red 
dyed leaves that muy autuinns have 
strewn: aur footsteps are silent and. 
may not disturb the solemn repose of 
these siants of trees, who rear them- 
selves tn their shining silver bark like 
condenmed Titans, motionless in their 
anaour, There is nothing to break 
the long silence only the squirrel leap- 
ing fron bonzh te hough, The mosses 
are thirk at the tree's feet, and the 
long arts of the ivy creep up their 
steims hke quaint embroidery in bunds 
of darkest green, their sheeny 
listed Jeaves glittering Wright’ with 
coul reffeetions from the blue sky 
aluve, Whenever the masses of foliage 
allow light te come; they are rich, 
dark, and warm whenever this is not 




















the case, Out of the deep holes 
among the roots of these trees some 
rabbits have issued, and feed leianrely, 








in the shadow, or friek after one an- 
other in the spaces of light. We 
juve dwelt lovingly upon this pie- 
ture, beeause there tg xo much of the 
most delightful rendering of nature 
within it, such transeendent powers 
of expressing the perfect phages of 
characteristi® beauty. If we look 
into the carpet of dead red leaves 
upon the gromnd weave how thorough- 
ly the painter has been in love with 
iis work, there is scarcely a space of 
one leaf’s size which doce not contain 
some incideut of leaf existence, so to 
apezk, which shows knowledge and 
artistic power, Some are red, eome 
yellow, eome brown, some moulder- 
ing in the decay of successive win- 
ters, The colour of the prevailing 
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shadow is decp orange-purple, 08 it 
should be, powerful ee intense, yet 
cool and transparent. The mosses 
abeut the floor end on the tree stema 
are rich and veried in tone and tint: 
in some places the swelling trees haye 

their armour, or rinded bark, 
and along wound of a deep, tawney 
yellow runs up the bright stems. If 
‘we raige our aight to the muased foli- 
age above it becomes ket aluost 
in the wonderful multitude of 
and the intricacy of boughs. We feel, 
in fact, as if lronght inte the spot, 
we do not recognise that the picture is 
Jess than nature, but seem able to 





Gerald Hitzqerald, “ The Chevalier.” 
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walk into the silent umbrage. This 


is why we begged the reader to stroll 
with us into it, for in B truly painter's 
Picture, where breadth and finixh are 


combined, such a thing secne always 
possible; it is ouly your incomplete 
and crude work that by somehow 
offending the sight and taate appears 
large or amall ox the case may be. 
This, however, opens to adinit us, 
and sinall is the effort of fancy needed. 
to make one thi pir feet moving 
with the dead ermch peenliar te mak- 
ing way over fallen foliage, while the 
invist, rich odour yises up therefrom 
at every step. 
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From Marietta Gerald heard how, 
with that strange fatality of incons> 
envy which ever seemed to acum an 
the fortunes of the Stuarts, none 
proved faithful followers save thew 
whose lives of excess or debanchcry 
rendered them valueless; und thas 
the drunken Fra, whose wild snatches 
of song und mbaledry now broke in 
upon the colloquy, was no other than 
the Carmelite monk. O'Kelly, the 
once agsoviate und cormupter of his 









eT. 
In a half-mad enthusiann to en- 
men in the cane: of his Prince 
6 had begnn a sort of recrmtment 
a legion who were to land in Seoth: 
or Ireland. The means by which he 
at firat operated were somewhat hiher- 
ally contritmuted to him by a aceret 
exmiasary of the faaily, whom O'Kelly 
at length discovered to be the private 
secretary of Miss Walsingham, the 
former mistress of Charles Kaward. 
on, however, he found out that 
this lady herself was actually a pen- 
signer of the English Governnient, 
and in aecret correspondence with Mr. 
Pitt, who, through her instrumcut- 
ality, was in posacasion of every ree 
of the Pretender, and know his 
dally movementa. This treacherous 









intereourse had begun several years 
before the death of Charles Edward, 
and Josted for some years after that. 
event. 

Stung by the consciousners of he- 
ing dja, as well ax maddened hy 
bavag heen rendered an enemy to 
the cams he sought to serve, O'Kelly 
disband his followers and teok te 
the monntainy as a briguud. With 
years he had grown only more aban- 
dune te excess of every kind. All 
his experiences of life hud hhown ht- 
esond ness amd corruption, 
he had grown to care for nothing 
wy oudl the enjayment of the pusing 
Lows, except when the possilality of 
a@ vengeance on those who had be- 
trayed him might mennentarily awake 
his passion, and excite him to some 
effort of vindictive anger, 

In his heurs of mad debauchery he 
would save alout landing in Englund, 
and a plan he had conceived for aasay- 
sinuting the king; then it was his 
acheme to murder Mr. Pitt, and rome- 
times all these were abandoned for 
the desire to ioake Mins Walsingham 
herself pry the penelty of her 
and unwomanly treachery. 

“ He came to our convent gate in 
his garb of a friar, to beg,” said Ma- 
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rietta, 
stant, and I knew him at once! 
was one of those who, in the ‘ 
day’ of the Tevolatit, mocked the 
order he belonged to by wearing a 
rosary of playing dice ! and he reeog- 
nised me as one who had even more 
shainelessly exposed herself.” A dee 
crimson flush covered her face ant 
neck ay she spoke, and as quickly fled, 
to leave her as pale as a corpse. “Oh, 
Mio Caro,” cried she; “there are 
intoxication more maddening to the 
senses than thoxe of drinking: there 
aro wild fevers of the miud, when de- 
gradation seems a sort of martyidon; 
and in the very depth of our Infamy 
and ahaine we appear to ourselves to 
hnve attained to something snperha- 
man in xelf-denial. It was my fate to 
live with one who inspiied the 
sentinents.” She paused for a few 
seconds, and then, tren 
accent, she paid: “to w 
to conquer the heart that would not 
yield to me, 1 dared more than ever 
woman, far more thanevermuan dared.” 
Here's te the king's buffoon, and 
a Dutper toast it sliall be,” burst in 
the friar, with a drunken rilaldry ; 
“aud if there are any will not drotk 
it, let him drink to the minister's 
niixtress,” 

Tu the sulden gesture whic 
rali’s anger evuked, Marietta qui 
interposed her haud, wud in « low, 
soft voice, hesought lim to remain 
quit, 

“TE the cauro were up, or the cause were 

down, 
What matter to you ot to me; 

For though the Prince bad played bio 

crown, 
‘Our wake wus a hare bawbee 


sung out O'Kelly, fustily. 9 W 
deny it. Who'll say ‘there 
suund reason aunt philosupl 
sentiment! None kuew it better 
than Prince Charlie himself.” 
“And was thin inan the compan’ 
of a Prince!” whispered Guiald, in 


*T saw him but for an in- 
He 




























ey car, 
"Even 60; fallen fortnnes bring de- 
rade followers,” said Marietta. “I 
ave heard it said that his father’s 
axsoviates were all of this stamp.” 
“And how could men hope to re- 
atore a cause thus contaminated and 
stained,” cried be, somewhat louder. 
“That's what Kinloch said,” burst 
in O'Kelly ; “ you remeniber the sung, 
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“The Prince he swore, om his broad clay- 


more, 
That be'd sit in his father's chair, 
But there wasn’t a man. outside dl 
‘That wanted to see hiro there, boys, 
Tilt wanted to ses him there.” 
“A black falsehood, as black as 
ever a traitor uttered,” cried Gerald, 
whose passion burst all bounde. 
“Here's to the traitore—! 
To the traitors, for it was— 
“ The traitors sat in St. Car s hall, 
And feasted merrily there, 
While the tired men slept in the long, wat 
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AAT usted but sorry fare boys, 
‘Tasted but sorey fare. 


Ub if I'dayuiee and could have mg choice 

Tknow with whoa Fd be, 

Not the hungry Lats, with their threadbare 
plads, 
But the lords of hizh degree. boy 
‘The lords of | bightdegreee 

“And 50 thought the Prince, too,” 
cried he out, fiercely, and in a tone 
nivant fur an insolent defiance. “He 
liked the casy life and the soft couch. 
of St. Germaing far better than the 
Jong march and the heather-bed in 
the Highlands.” 

“Flow lony must T endure this fel- 
low 5 Insolence ¢” whispered Gerald, to 
Muietta, in a voice trembling with 
pansion, 

“For my sake, Gherardi,” she be- 
gan; but the fra overheard the words, 
and with a drunken laugh broke in— 

“Hf you have a drop of Stuart blood 
in you, youll yield te the woman 
whatever it is she asks” 
ung beyond coutrol of reason, 
ald sprang to his feet; but before 
vatid even approach the Fra, the 
‘asped his short blan- 
act it. 
step - one step more, and 











iF 
stout friar h 
derintss and 

* Another 
if you were the anointed King hime 














sclf, instead of his bastard, TU send 
you te your reckoning.” 

With a aming like the bound of a 
tiger, Gerald dashed at him; but the 
Fra was prepared, and raising the 
weapon to his side, he fired. A wild, 
mad cry, blended with the Tond re- 
port, echoed in many @ monntain 
gorge, and the youth fell dead on the 
sward ! 











Marietta threw herself upon the 


sing the lifeless lips, and 
arms around the motion- 
Teas clay, With every endearing word 
she tried to call him to life, even 
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for a momentary eonscionspess of ber 
devotion. The love she had xo long 
denied him, sho now offered ; she 
would be his and his only. With the 
wild eloquence of a ‘mind on fire, she 
pictured forth afuture, now brightened 
‘with all that succeasful ambition could 
confer, now blessed with the tranquil 
fore of aome secluded exixtence. Alaa, 

he was beyond the reach of either 
fortune! e last of the Stuarts lay 
still and stark on the cold earth, ns 
bine eyes staring the strong sum with- 
out a dlink. 

When some peasants passed on the 
following day, they found Manctta 
avated beside the dead body, the eold 
hand clasped within both her own, 
and her eyes rivetted upon the fea- 
tures; her nid was gone, and, save 
a few broken, indestinct mmtterings, 
Rhe uever spoke aguin. 

As for the Fra, none ever could 
trace him, Some allege thut hedushed 
over the precipice and was killed ; 
others aver that he sniled that same 
night from St. Stephano for America, 
where he was afterwards seen and re- 
cognised by many. 

Of the tragic event itself a few lines 
in the correapondence of Sir Horace 
Mann is the sole record in existence : 

“Any anxicty,” wrote he, “we 
might ever have felt on the score of a 
certain individual, alleged to have 
been the legitimately-born son of 
Charles Fslward, is now over. He 
was murdered last week— killed in a 
@runken braw! hy a friar, who, it is 
said, had once been a favourite fol- 
lower of the Prince. Many doubted 
that there was any, even the slightest 
claim on his part to Stuart blued ; 
but Mr. Pitt was not of thin number. 
He had taken the greatest pains to 
obtain information on the subject, 
and had, I ain toid, in his possession, 

iea of ull the documents which 
substantiated the youth’s right. 7 
have mysclf been enjoined, upon 
more tan ore orcarin, to find out 
some channel by which pecuniury as- 
sistance might be tendered to him 
without his being able to trave it, 
This comminsion, I believe, originated 
‘with hia Majesty. Of the youthful 
Prince—for as such we must regurd 
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him —the most widely opposite ac- 
counts have reached me, By some 
his qualities were highly estimated ; 
others deemed him fair, fickle, and a 
debauchee, corrupted by the views of 
the revolutionary period, and tainted 
with all the worst opinions of Jean 
Jacques’ followers ; and lastly, afew 
there were who ‘pronounced him 
insat an opinion I am far from 
pating mn. Indeed, many of the 
traits recorded of him reduund no teas 
to his moral tlan intellectual gifts, 

“With all the acuteness that marks 
Mr. Pitt's mind, he has prepared for 
one of those eventualities, not by any 
means improbable under the circum 
atance of this youth’s death; and I 
found amongst my official instruc- 
tions a direction to have a formal do- 
eat, stutmg the made and manner 
hat event, attested hy whatever 
witnesses there might be, sud 60 ciy- 
eurstintial as to place it heyond dis- 
tnt oreven discussion. The possi- 

ility that another might be suhsti- 
tuted for him, or that sume adven- 
turer would assume the name and 
station fur mere personal cbjecta, 
were what the minister feared,” 

Strangely enough this anticipation, 
after a long lapae of years, was des- 
tined to be realized ; and a Pretender 
arose, Who called himeelf the lawful 
son of Charles Edward. 

The writer of these lines has him- 
self met him, and in a society which 
acknowledged hia pretensions, and 
gave him the high title of his assumed 
Tank. were in his case many 
personal ad viuitages that favoured the 
illusion, and u most remarkable re- 
semblance to the vende portraits of 
Charles. Nut impossible is it that the 
traits had suggexted the personation, 
admirably sustained hy all the aids of 
dress and noble carriage. 

The inposture is, after all, a harm- 
less one. The days of the Jacobites 
are over, and the cause as completely 
forgotten, and its interests faded from 
men’s minds, as fully ae the Kettle 
cypress tree has withered and wasted 

pat once marked the grave of Fits- 
gerald the Chevalier !~tho last of the 
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4 TRAIN OF THOUOUT, AND TROUGHTS IN 4 TRAUN 


Here I am at last at Southampton, 
after my Irish trip ; but unlike most 
touriste, I am not content. I have 
travelled so much of late years, that 
restlessness, like the policeman, ad- 
monishes me to “move on,” I shall 
now use my Seaaon Ticket, going up 
to London one day and returning the 
next. It will give me what 1 require— 
change of seone and amusement. 1 
cannot yet settle down to any oer 
tion ; but thia daily routine w 
become wearisome, and when [am 
tired of it I shulj be conten 
stationary. Ido not enll it t 
it dace not dewrve to he di: 
with such a name. It is taking a 
daily drive with new companienn ; it 
is aapere change of place and assovi. 
ates. Travelling ia far more com- 
prehemdve term, and is wulertaken 
for very different ahjects, and very 
various resorts, ine yo ubroud, 
not to gain information, bat because 
others fs and they consider it dis- 
gracefe not to have xeen as much as 
heir neivhbours, In luke manner, 
few people read * Paradise Lost” tor 
other reason than that they seem: 
ashamed to confess their ignorance 
and want of appreciation of the poem, 
Men do not like to be idered here- 
tic, ond are therefire compelled to 
conform to the received. opmion, in- 
stead of confessing the dittivulty they 
have had im wading through the 
beautivs of Milton. ie they dared to 
da go, they would say they infinitely 
preferred Hudibras; but alas! they 
ave not courage to speak the truth. 
To people of this description “The 
Grend Tour” is a “ vustoms duty,” 
that must be paid like the Income or 
Property Tax. It is an incident of 
station, There is nothing in the 
Brospect but heat or cold, fativne or 
jisappointment, extortion or rubbery; 
bad inna, bad beds, and worse attend- 
ance; bad roads, wiues, end & 
Jong catalogue of varione sufferings, 
haunt them like uncasy dreams. But 
they have no option; go they must, 
or be set down ag nobodies, or thrown 
outin sonversntang: Tt mort do pala 
say gland 
enough for me.” It may, i deed be 





































good cnough far you, but you are not 
goml enough far tt, untess you have 
been abrouk = The schoolmaster has 
goue there, ao you must follow hitn, 
When people marry fashion ordaing 
that they should make a wedding- 
tour, Sone go to Ireland (it is a pit 
more do not follow their examples, 
and some to Parin; while others feel 
that a trip up the Rhine ia more de- 
sirable, becun<e they can then under- 
stand “Allert Smith, and ascertain 
whether the Germun they have learned 
alt bles what ia 
ken by the inhabitants, Uf these 
mieel persons really love 
they can have but little 
inclination for sight-seeing ; and if 
they don't, both “matrimony and its 
inevitable tour must be great bores. 
Tao my opimen, ester has ordained 
it rather axa peuance than a pleasure, 
for if has m general mercifully limited 
its duration to amonth, There is a 
preszibed course that must be follow- 
ed. Folly presides at the arrange- 
menta and regulates the ceremony. 
There is a well dressed mob in the 
church, and a badly dressed one at the 
door, there ina nob of bridesmaids, 
and another of groomsmen, while two 
or three clergymen ussist the over- 
tasked bishop im a laborions servies 
that extends to the extraordinary 
length of tifteen minutes, The bella 
ring a merry peat so loud and ae joy- 
uus, one could scarcely believe they 
could ever toll There are be 
ornaments, matead of simplicity, 
heaps of dresses and their concomi- 
in defiance of the injunction 
ayainst “outward adorning of plaiti 
the hnir, and of wearing of, old, an 
putting on of apparel.” There are 
alo lota of gossip among young spin- 
asters, and of envy among those of a 
certain age. The bride is loudly 
praised and flattered; but it ie some- 
times whispered she is sacrificing her- 
self to a stupid old millionaire, or, 
what is no less deploral i 
with her own large fortune, to regil 




































a tarnished corouet. The déjeuner 
follows with its dull speeches, some of 
which draw tears, and others blushes; 


and then comes the inevitable tour, 
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There are new tranks, new dressing- 
cases, and new equipages. Every 
thing is new—thoy ought to be so, 
for they are to last a long time. It 
ia @ pity the bridegroom is not new 
algo, le is a good deal worn; but, 
then, he ie well got up, and luoks as 

asever. The ‘ae py pair 
‘wnited at Inst, tears aud kisses 
mingled. 

ixturea are apt to be cloudy or 
discoloured, and the current of true 
love does not always run smooth—at. 
least poets say so, and they, like 
fpuintera, are always true to nature, 
when they copy it. The experience 
of others is of little value, and we all 
hope to be exceptions to gencral rules. 
Smack go the whips, and away fly the 
horsea—the happy couple commence 
their wedding tour. They will not 
Teceive cumpuny for some time, so we 
shall not intrude farther upou them. 

This is the fashion—and fashion 
raust be obeyed: the high and the 
Jow, the rich and the poor conform tu 
it, Even the Ainerivan negro apes 
his betters, When I was at the 
National Hotel at Baltimore, Jackson, 
the lack butler (General Jackson, 
as he was called), was married with 
much pomp and ceremony to Miss 
Venus Cato—hoth were slaves, The 
wedding feast was liberally provided. 
by the landlord, and the lodgery aff 
attended to de hunour to the faithful 
servant, At its close, & ceuniage 
drove to the door, and, to iy aston- 
ishment, conveyed away the saniling 
and happy bride, “ Why, General,” 
said, “what ix the meaning of all 
this) Why don't you accompany 

our wife?” “Massa,” he said, “you 
ow de quality all take de_temnr 
when dey in married ; 40 aa I van’'t 
be spared (for as ine aud ates kev pst 
dis hotel, we must attend fe our busi- 
neas; dat ara far), Ltouhi Jd send 
Miss Wenus by herself to take her 
tower, an enjuy herself. 1 would’ 
*prive her of dat pleagure for nothen 
inde world, F scorn a mean action 
as I does a white servant.” 

Perhnpa, after all, there in some 
sense in wedding tours. At first, the 
attegtion of the happy pair is drawn 
from each other by change of sccue, 

afterwards by the duties of life. 
JE la them awe easily. Lt ne ie 

ving view that inrperceptil i 
closes # atern reality. e 

Then there is travelling on Lusi- 


ure 
are 
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neas. This is work, and not pleasure. 
The horse does the sume ; he performs 
his daily stage, and returns to his stall 
et night; but neither he or his driver 
are much the wiser for the journey— 
it must be done, and what is compul- 
sory ia always irkeome. There ia, also, 
an absconding trip by the night ex- 
preaa train to the Continent, which 
proniises 80 much immunity, thata re- 
turn ticket is unnecessary. Men who 
live too fast are apt to take sudden 
joummeys, und travel post haste. Tt ip 
un Sarnelitish exodus. The Egyptians 
are plundered before the flight, and 
left to mourn the spoils that were ob- 
d from them under falee pre- 
tences. The sea is placed between 
the fugitives and their pursuers, The 
air of France is more suited to com- 
wlarnta uf the chest than that of Eng- 
nd. It ix vulgar ccunumy to avoid 
incurring debts, true wisdom consixts 
in evading their payment, Many a 
debtor is whitewashed by a sujourn 
on the other side of the Claunel. 
When he lands, he has a receipt in 
fall for all past livbilities, Several 
French towns are honoured by this 
class of travellers; and their conduct 
and character are such us to give for- 
eigners a very exalted opinion of 
© Milord Anglais.” Their expatriation 
is a atrong proof of their paternal 
Hection, for the reason generally us- 
for their exile is, that they ni: 
a suitable education for their 
tren. They avoid the society of 
thoxe they knew at home, for recogni- 
tion invarjably brings painful remem- 
branecs ; but they are hospitable and 
considerate to their young and rich 
who visit them, and slow 
cally the danger of gumb- 
Ving, hy winning their inoney, and 
then consoling them by pointing ont 
how fortunate they bave been in not 
fulling inte the clutches of foreign 
professional shapers. In return for 
al} these delicate hut most useful nt- 
tention, the only favour (and that is 
a very small one) which they conde- 
srend to ask or receive is, to have = 
Dill cashed on their banker, C. Stuart, 
¥sy., No. 1, Cockspur-street. The 
-travellersere well pleased to aecummo- 
date their hospitable lish frienda 
iu sach trifling matters ; it is the on): 
compensation they can make for their 
Aiadness, and for the visit they have 
rendered so agreeable. ‘bat could 
they have done without these regi- 
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denta, for they were unable to_under- 
stand the natives, and the Freuch 
never speak English? The money is 
poid and received, as a matter of 
course, and when the bill is presented, 
the enlightened tourist finda that C. 
Stuart is the lronze atatue of Charles 
the First, which obstructs and dis- 
figures Charing-cross; that a bank- 
rupt king makes an inditivrent bank- 
er, and that worldly wishin can be 
avquired in London as eunily, and far 
more cheaply, than either at Nice or 
Bonlogne. 

Yankee travellers are not 80 casily 
taken in, As they say of themsclres, 
with great complacency, “they have 
cut their eye teeth.” “Yon might as 
well try to catch a weasel aslecp as to 
find them napping.” “You can't 
draw the woul aver their eyes. 
“They were not born. yesterday.” 
“They are wide awake.” 

These and many. other 
phrases of the same deser i- 
vate at once their superiority over Bri- 
tishers and their cont mpt fur them. 

These Hnglixh alwentees and Yan- 
kee Dagmen are the sum of Great 
Britnin and America that floats ou 
the surface of the Contment. They 
are avoided hy the élite of both coun- 
tries, and must net be considered as 
types of either nation. ‘Che former 
go abroad to avoid the pisment of 
debts ; the latter ty incar expenditure 
they cannot ailurd, and beth bring 
discredit on their countrymen, T 
Yaukce tourists tharoughly enjoy 
trip to Enrope. set apart as 
large a sam of niouwey for the prrpose 
as is computible with safety, wad w ben 
that is expended they return to Ame- 
vie It is a matter of indifference 
whether this happens im three ori 
months. Money is no object, ¢1 
is capital as long as one lasts the 
otherabouuds, If they cannot afford, 
the expeusc, some ane elw can. Jolin 
Bull will “clo, or dies”) Jonxthan will 
“do, or brenk.” That is the difference 
between a high anda low tone of prin- 
eiple. To die in the purit of any 
object is sheer folly. To fail, au 
then to try again, ia worldly wiadent 
A good bankrupt law isa great bless 
ing; thore_is no sponge like a judi- 
cial ons. It effaces all scores; it gives 
@ clean slate to recommence addition 
and multiplication; it prevents total 
annihilation. Instead of utterly ruin- 
ing ove merchant, it diffuses 
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over a great multitude of tradera and 
qwauufacturera who have no renaon to 
goroplain, Lecause allowance is made 
for bad debts in their prices. The 
world is merely @ Jurge mutual! ineur- 
ance association which sustaing indi- 
vidual losves, and pays the amount 
out of the premiums represented by 
their gains, To payadividend is more 
honourable than to repudiate a debt, 
The importer can alford to fail, while 
the loss falls on the “ soft-horned” 
numufacturer, who resides at Man- 
cheater, Belfast, or Glasgow. The 
Amcricaus, therefore, spend freely. 
Ahotel-heeper, at Liverpool, once told 
ane he regarded them with unbounded 
atlmiration : he said they were model 
travellers, for they never examined 
the items ofa ill they merelylooked. 
at the ead of it to ascertain what 
Joseph Hume used to rall “ the tottle 
of the hull,” and then, in the most 
gentiemanlike manner, gave a cheyue 
tor the amount, They go in puranit 
of pleasure, and, cost what it may, 
they are determined to enjoy them- 
selves, It is a great relief to get out 
of avountry that Inbours under the in- 
Action of A Maine Liquor Law. It is 
irknome to keep up the appearance of 
morality in deterenve to a public epi- 
won Which will tolerate an offence, 
Init lis no syappathy with detection. 
nee ou the ocean, the jurisdiction of 
the People’s Court ceases, and the un- 

ing slave of custom asserts Lis 
freedom. He drinks, he ‘gembles, and 
Tweomes a fust-mcan, e does not 
remain Jong in England: for though 
he consicers himself equal to the oldest 
peer of the realm, Ine elaiin is unfor~ 
tunately not recognised, and he quits 
the country in disunst. Before he 

‘es it, however, as he is a sizht-seer, 
ir'there isa levee, he attends it, and 
is enabled on_his retarn to boast of 
the honour of knewing the Queen. 
His patron, the Minister, is dressed 
hike aliutler, and sometimes mistaken 
for one, while he, as his pratess, aB- 
stuning that the rule which dispenses 
in the case of Republicans with a 
court suite, is an evidence of royal 
suhniission’ to. presidential orders, 
Gresses himself acvordingly, and re- 
sembles a shopman in holiday attire. 
A snob is always an object of aver 
sion, but a Yankee snob is detestable. 
‘He has no pretension to be presauted, 
for even in his own country he is not 
ove of the “upper ten theusand;” but 
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his ambaseador dares not refuse him 
an introduction, for he hax influence 
if not position, and in revenge will 
laim him, on his return home, 
throughont the length nnd breadth of 
America, to be an aristocrat. He has 
more privileges than an Englishman 
in this respect; but, alna! they are 
more political than sovial ; he can in- 
trade into the presence of royalty, 
‘but he cannot force himself into so- 
ciety. He, therefore, goes to France, 
where Yanker pronunciation passes: 
for good English, where people are 
too accustomed to boasting, tu be dia- 
gusted at his exaggeration, where mo- 
narchical principles have no root, and 
where everybody will agree with lim 
in abusing the English. Society is 
freer and looser there than eitber in 
Great Britain or the United States. 
Pevple live in hotels and dine in pub- 
ic, as in America. They have social 
liberty, though not political: and 
his own country he has neither. He 
has uot the first, because the form of 
Puritaniom, which has survived the 
spirit, exacts implicit uniformity in 
appearance ; nor has he politial free- 
dom, because he won't cither belong 
to one or the other of two factions, 
or be ayueczed to death by their pres- 
sure, Whatever intervenes between 
aciaors iv cut intwo, France, there- 
fore, presents every attraction that. 
he valuea. Wine, wit, and women — 
what a trio! Wine he can taste aud 
appreciate. most probably le hay dealt 
in it, and made money i the traffic. 
‘Wit when badly translated (for he is 
# poor French scholar), degenerates 
into pan which he ean comprehend, 
oris converted into humour, for which 
he has a decided turn, and he enjays it 
uncommonly. French woren enchant 
him. They havenot the meu rcisehaute 
of the English, or the coldness of the 
American ladies. They can converse 
in a way to charm him, and as love 
ig the end and aim of their lives, if 
they do not warm under its influence 
they are so well versed in theatricals 
they can act their part most udmir- 
ably. Parisis only a portion, but not 
the whole of Ecrope. Time flies, but 
money makes wings to itself, and flies 
faster. If he is tusee more than that 
got city he must be up and doing. 
je is off for the Rhine, or Ituly. 
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jires for his expeditions journey. 

‘an may meet him with others of fee 
countrymen in one of tho river steam- 
ets: you cannot mistake him, for he 
is distinguishable from every other 
passenger. He isa tall, spare in 
with a narrow chest, a long neck, an 
a guit that is a singular mixture of « 
strut aud asiouch. His complexion 
insailow, his cheeks hollow, his eyes 
bright, but sunken, and his hends 
suiall, thin, and terminating in long, 
taper consumptive looking fingers, of 
a colour that exhibits the effects of a 
coutempi for gloves or soap. Tis bat 
ix unbrushed and reste on the back of 
highead, his hair ix long, Jank, and wo- 
cared for, while his face is’ shaggy, 
and his beard untrinined, 

‘An Englishman laa an open coun- 
tenanee, guarded by great reserve of 
Inamner; his ix the reverse. 1t is not 
ingens or frank; but he converses 
freely, aud ix ready to talk with any 
one ‘he meets, Sle is devoted to 
Bacchus and hacky. He prepares, in 
honour of the first as many com- 
pounds as an upothecary, and burns 
mneense continually to the eccond. He: 
expectorutes jnvexsantly (I use that 
expression, becanse I do not lke the 
cotanion term) tu the annoyance and 
evident danger of cvery que round 
him, Dragging never fatigues Lim; 
‘Dut ox this is generally a matter of 
comparison ke makes it mure odious 
by disparaging every thing out of his 
own country. ~ A friend of mine lately 
steamed up the Thames with one of 
these gentry when he was in one of 
these agreeable moods, When they 
arrived off Woolwich he pointed toa 
line of battle-ship anchored thore, and. 
said, “What do you all that?” 
“That is the Dreadnought,” was the 
reply, “ ax old mun-of war,” but now 
used as a reeciving ship.” “Ah,” be 
said, “ we raixe cul Dhages in the States 
as big as that thing.” 

Proceeiling farther up the river 
they eame opposite to the Leviathan, 
which was just ready to be Jaunched. 
when he put a similar queation 28 to 
her. “What do you call that?” 
“That,” said my friend, “is a reat 
izon kettle we are building to boll the 
Yankee cabbages in.” Stranger,” 
he replied, with a loud laugh, “I 

you wern't born in the woods, to 


seared by an owl, was 3 
Well, that ere slip ie as big as all out 
doors, that's a fact.” 
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Of the quality of land he is a good 
{udee i but he is-indifferent to the 
emuties of natures he ascends the 
Rhive that he may have the upporte- 
nity of hoasting of « larger American 
river, The scenory, he says, is not 
worth looking at, it in 60 Inferior to 
that of the Hudson. So he takes off 
his hat, and extravia from it a pack 
of carts, seats himeelf in the first va- 
cant place, and commences playing 
with some vagmnt countrymata saine 
at éearté, which is enligltened by 
sunilry expressions of triumph or 
disappointment, that are as un 
telligtble te yon asa te the Germans 
You in vet b 
vou see hint cao! 
his eomuutrymen, and t. 
out of his mouth, hght his own | 
remarking ar the name time, 
“he knew he was an An 
noon ag he saw him,” 
which, no doubt, w 
innde before hing, When he returis 
to his native lund his friends are able 
to appreciate 

“ How mach a dunkey that has been to 

Reine 
Excel» a donkey that ix kept at hon 

Thenthere iat he scientific traveller, 
who writes unrealeble hooks whieh 
are iHustrated, not with sketches, but 
napronouneenble words of Greek com- 
pounds, with Latin epithets a sort 
of plated ware with silver bandles. 
He is to be found in the mountains or 
theravines. He ixarmed witha ham- 
mer, and carries a bay tilled with frag- 
ments of rocka that are enongh to load 
adonkey. He is silent, distrait, amt 
neglectful of his person. The pohee 
have an eye to him, ax 2 man either 
weak in intellect, or aasuming the ap- 
pearance of a ged te dintrm sun- 
picion, while be otrigning to over- 
throw the Gorerument. 

There is also the connvisseur tra- 
veller, who criticines pictures, statues, 
and architectural buildings im a way 
to astonish alike the learned and the 
aninitiated, Publishers tell him his 
beoks will not sell, but he knows 
better, prints them at his own expense, 
and loses money. Tho only consola- 
tion he has ia, that he is in advance 
of the aga, and posterity will do him 
justice. 

Bat of all travellers, Perhaps, the 
John Murray clasa is the must nume- 
roux. They buy his handbook, thit 
enumerates the chi hotels, 
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theatres, and museums they have to 
glance at ; and, when they relurn, they 
are just ax wise us if they had studied 
these manuals and remaiueil at home. 
The character of the people, their luwe 
and institutions, their system of cdu- 
cation and goverument, their taxes, 
resonrees, domextictrade, foreign com. 
merce, and every thing that is worth 
knowing, are all omitted. They ean- 
not all be comprised in a five-sinlling 
volume, and it cannot nuccer] if itis 
too dittuse, Tt is the idlur’s manual : 
a continental Bradshaw, with letter- 
pres, a dixtauce table with a list of 
cx and fares, and a eatalosue of 
63 to The x if you have time and. 
Mave, however, 
if at Aves not 
mnformation, it supplioa 
topies of conversation when tonrints 
retiim hoene, 

The English xee more of their own 
country Tow than they dud Lefore the 
intenta tion af nulways. They aro 
also inere communicative, Thin ix 
purticuholy the coe on the Southamp- 
ton linc, where there is ubways i 
aprmkhng of porous who have just 
returned from abroad, and who freely 
enter into conversation with ther 
ueighbours, Just before took my de- 
perture for London the Pera arrived, 
from Alexandria and Malta, bringing a, 
large number of yitsnengerr, some of 
whom were from Austnilia and others 
from India. Most ot them retained the 
dress of their respective countries, and 
the whole formed singularly pictu- 
Teague groups. There a man moved 
about, with an ar of independence 
and eelf-reliauce, that marked the 
settler in the hugh, who required no- 
thang that he coukt not de for him- 
self; and there another was asrinted 
ashore, by black attendants, without, 
whoge aid at every tum he seemed 
uttefly helpless. altese dos, Arab 
horses, parnyneta, cockatuos, ca mad 
tisulies, were landedin great numbers. 
They appeared to have been put on 
hoard in the vain hope that, like the 
homepathie system, one cause of 
rauseg would neutralizeanother— that 
a singing in the head could he cured 
by the screams of birds—and that the 
vermin of a ship could be expelled by 
introducing animals and birds whose 
bodies were covered with them. 

A farmer, wlio rtvod by me on the 
after gazing in wonder at the 
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angular appearance of these poople, 
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their attendants, and living animals, 
addressing himself to me, said, “That 
yousel, «ir, is @ eort of Noub's Ark; 
for it ‘contains birds, bensts, and all 
eorta of queer things. As soon as it 
touches the shore how they rush out, 
as if delighted to see the land again. 
There are some things ahont the ark 
A never could understand. Can you 
tell me, why in the world Noah took 
on board a rat, a weasel, and a tnr- 
nip-fly, which were sure to dest 
hie corn, and bis green crops !— T' 
thinking they must have got in unle- 
kmownst to him, afore the ark war 
finished, for he never couid have 
taken them in on purpose. ‘The old 
gentleman, you see, was six hundred 
yenra of age at that time, and it is 
natural to suppose that his eyesight 
waa none of the best, especially 2s 
glasses hadn't been invented then. I 
auppose the rats sneaked inte the 
starks of corn, afore they was put on 
board, and that the exe of the tur- 
nip-fly was concealed in the grain, for 
Swedes anid turnip flies naturally co 
together, The best way 1 knows on 
‘to secure the crop, is to tuke reed apd 
roll it over”—— 

Here this disquisition was cut bert 
by the rapid passave of ahand tru k, 
which, striking: his legs from muder 
him, rolled Aix over on it, and rar- 
ried hin off, minus his hat, sprawhoy 
and roaring, to the infinite amu<e- 
ment of the bystunters, ‘Take that 
ai ‘man off the quay,” shorted 
the warehouse-keeper, “ he 
fall into the dock.” Picking up the 
poor fellow’s hat TF followed the truck; 
and having released hiin from his 
-pleasant situation, restored it to him, 
and then proceeding with my friend 
Cary to the train, set out for London. 
Recurring to this ludicrous scene, 
after we had coinfortably sented our- 
welves in the carriage, I remarked, 
that the man was as atupid a clod- 
hopper as I ever saw, but tliat he 
‘was not intoxicated, and added, he 
was “as sober as a judge.” “That 
is rather an equivocal standard,” re- 

lied . “E once heard Lord 
Broadlands, who was a fast man, ask 
dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of con- 
yivial memory, if there was any truth 
jm that old asying, ‘As sober as a 


i ’$ It was a good hit, and we 
SEP hed heartily ot i tape 
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are characteristic, at least; for sobriety 
is the attribute of a Jute, ua inebriety 
is of @ nobleman. us we any, ‘AN 
sober as a judge,’ and ‘As drunk as 
a lord? Mellow was the readiest 
man T ever knew ; he went on to say, 
“2 know there are men too fond of the 
bar to ait on the dench, and that there 
are peers who richly deserve a doy. 
The first are unworthy of elevation ; 
the last seldom get what is their 
due” 

“Talking of sobriety," I said, “how 
fares tectotahsm gow! for I hare 
Deen so long oat of England, 1 am 
hardly aware what progress it han 
made, Tu the States, the attempt to 
enforce the Maine Liquor law has 
rea~eil drunkenness to an alarming 
At first, tho leaialature pro- 
Tulnted the issue of licences for the 
sale of fermenter liqnora, but this was 
evaded in ¢ poxsble way. The 
striped ply was A very amusing dodge. 
Anan advertised that he war pow 
kexsed of n singular pig, which was 
atriped hke a zebra, and that it was to 
he eahibited under canvas, at a cer 
tain price daily, Crowds pressed for- 
ward to behuld this wonderful animal, 
bat every one whe entered the tent 
in whieh it was shawn, cxpresged his. 
indiguation at having heen cheated, 
Dy the sulstitution of a common bog, 
that had been sheared and painted 
in longitudinal stripes, The keepes 
feigued great regret at the disappo 
t und want of taste of the a 
y and beeyed them to 
of rum and a biscuit, as sone 
compennation for the deception. It 
was soon whispered about, that it 
wus an acute cvunion. ‘The money 
was paid for a sight, in order to 
obtain a fete; it was the admicsion 
ticket that was sold, and not the 
liquor. ‘The law,’ he raid, ‘did not 
prevent a inan {non being liberal to 

his friends.’ 

“Another evasion was, to im 
from the adjoining state, whore this 
rigid law did not prevail, a coffin, con- 
taining a tightly-fituing tin box, Alled 
with brandy. When emptied of itecon- 
tents it was supplied with a corpae, the 
victiza of the poison it had previously 
concealed. To prevent theso seks: 
all persona were prohibited by pen 
pacenentn, Scan acing spirituous 
liquora, wl a professional order 
was obteined, prescribing it as a me- 
dicine. The mere urotuotion of the 
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order was declared to be a inn; 
but the Act was silent un the subject, 


of the qualification, or the rex of the 
practitioner, BO Cvery ian prescribed 
for his neighbour, and nurses ordered 
it into every house they attended. 
In short, the law BO loosely 
worded and a0 bally amended, that 
ay Aoon as one hole was suldered 
wnother appeared, and it was uever 
‘Kquor-tight” Yu my opinion it m- 
creased the evil it was designed to 
remody, hy adding to it fraud and 
hypoctisy. You may induce a man 
to be teinperate hy appealing to ins 

















reason, or his sense of right nl 
wrong, but you can never compel hint 
to be so by legal enact WOU Ln, OTF 





niary penalties. he fine is too 
large it creates a rympathy fer the 
offender, and it ia paid by aubserp 
tion; if too amall, it is added to the 
price of the ilivit spirits. If its en 
Vireement violates personal diherty 
too much, and ently in the aid of 
inquisitorial peeks the execute 
officer subjects himself te permit 
outrage and bis property ta: se fatty 
depredatious, In severalenyes 1) 
known a temperance hall to be bi) 
up with gunpowder, and im other 
maroons to be expladed in the pre- 
mises of the Clerk of the Licences. 
Wherever tried, nich haw he 
alway failed to effeet the object 
whieh they were enarted. Low dat 
or trade are the only ete taal 
checks on siugghns, and ur like nian 
ner, oxampie i i ean 
alone repress in : 
Tentirnly agree with you,” aida 
gentleman whe sat “| ponite tome, SAS 
to the inetticaey of the American ‘pro- 
hibitory Iaws, anil of the hypecrixny 
eugeudiored by compelling peuple to 
take pledges to abstain from the use 
of all fermented liquors, When { was 
eanvassing the burough of Sewer- 
mouth, during the last geueral elee- 
tion, many of ny constituents inquired 
of me whether I was in favour of the 
introduction of the Mainc Liquor Law 
into this country, and upon my stating 
my vbjection to it they positively ro- 
fused to rote for me At last I ean 
to a publican, whose support I felt 
certain I should obtain. Ah, my 
friend,” I said, “I feel es if I a 
natural claim to your cordial assist- 
ance. Every member of the Pompe 
Fance Society in Sewermouth has ce 
alined to for me, because I will 
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not eonarnt to the introduction of the 
Maine Liquor Law; my opinion ia, 
that it is incompatible with the liberty 
of the subject. If you think proper 
to retail beer or spirits, you have a 
Tight, as an Englislinan to do ae, and 
soforth, in the waal electionvering 
declunntery manner.” “Stop, sir,” 
suid the public an, “if you plense ;'T 
will have nothing said ‘in this house 
aguust members of the Temperance 
Societies ; they are the best custom. 
ers T have. When one of them alips 
in here on the sly, he throws hia 
pence on the counter, and says, 
jae a glass of gin, which a 
vithout stopping to see 
el full or not, lave 
his head back, and tosses it off like 
winking, ant then passing his hand 
lis mouth, this way” (and he 
L the action to the word, “and 
: bis lips a dry wipe, he gvex to 
dear, locks eautionnty up and 
1 the street to ascertain that no- 
Is isob.cv aching and then walks 
sO immeeot asa fatal, feeling good 
over, and lookin cat pon i 
Lfand the word, like ari 
am that ix setting a good example 
te alt lis neighbours, for conacience- 
athe, But yout open audageaus dram- 
drmksis. sit, set all decency at de- 
fhinee, sank pride themselves on their 
intlepende nee, When they come here 
they awa ea iuvasiftthey felt they bad 
areht iny whatever they could 
fi L wished al the world to 
aL exercise that privi 
in spate of all the temperance »o- 
cietiesin the kingdom. Dhate them: I 
detest them, sir; they are noiny, blus- 
impudent rascals. Tnstead of 
ly taking their nip, and walking 
aff ahout their business, they sit down 
and jaw all day there is no vetting 
rid of them - they disgrace themeel ves 
and bring discredit’ on me and ny 
Inisiness. Don’t say anything against 
the members of the temperance s0- 
cieties, if you please, sir, for they con- 
duct themselves like gentlennn, and 
T-un proud to havesuch quiet, decent, 
customers ; they pays 1a they 
and runs up ue scures. Noxt to them, 
sir, I respects servants ; they are both 
civil and liberal, and act on the prin- 
ciple of ‘live and'let live.’ Like tee- 
totallers, they study the decencies of 
life i they get what thoy want, and 
don’t long. In general they 
comes on business, and merely takes 
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@ glace of som’at whon they are fa- 
tigued. Butlers to quality are always 
real gentlemen, and half the time are 
better dreseed and Letter mannered 
than their masters. The busses and 
the carriors stop hore, and_in course 
servauta muat come for their parcels, 
Butlers and cooks have lots of ham- 
pers to send away, and very seldom 
receives auy iu return; alosing bu 
should suppose, tuo, sit” (and he 
me a wink, which to render it 
intelligible, was avcommpanied wit 
twitch of the corner of af Be 
ad) 

















jut protection 
—an export comurer without an 
import of the terial, looks as af 
the balance of again them, 
nal Breht 
it mt Inv 

art as pred for 
dict think of 
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replied, "that 
in hard cash !” 
that,” he said, with another arch 
look; “but you huaw F never i 
quires into other fuths affairs Thave 
enough to lo to attend te any ow 
I don’t belong to the tevtotal cin) 
sir, tho’ I have # great respect for 
but F do belong tu the ‘Anti 
your pore into-uther jeuile'a- tard 
pess Society,’ anid J find it a safe and 
profitable consarn. Wien those par- 
eels of the butler ant cook are 
ht here, as these people have 
@ great deal to do at home, und 
der servants rewl addresses, wh 
leads to gossip, I puts on the dit 
tions for them, and forwards them. 
T said these two officials, butiers and 
cooks, were gentecl and honourable 
people, sir, and so ti ‘y are; and so 
are Isdies’’maide too—I luves them, 
the dear little creatures, for they ix 
eo refined and fashionalile how they 
‘k up their pretty mouths when 
they speak, don't they { and mince 
their words os fine as if a hig one 
would choke them, er crack their 
tinder young jaws They have little 
secrets of their own, too, and they 
knows they can truat me, tho’ I am 
asingle man so I says nothing fur- 
ther; indeed mi.sis:s have secrets 
sometimes as well as they have, at 
Yeast a0 their ladies tells’ mo, The 
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aret, of tee could only flud if aut, 
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servants of nobility 


ves weil to me, I must say. 
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Instead of making me § ve them 
presents, or commissiona, they scorns 
such conduct, and makes me d- 
some acknowledgements. Ita only 
tradesmen they taxes, snch as butch- 
era, bakers, fishnongers, and grocers. 
They makes them pry a ‘nad wa- 
Jorem duty,” as they calls it; and 
what government could be carried 
on without taxes! Why debts, sir, 
would soon be repuginted, if supplies 
was stopped. ‘heir custom aint 
much, to be sure, for they have bet- 
ter liguet at home nor 1 have; but 
their friendship is valuable os patrons, 
and they recommends my house to 
all their visiters, and any little for- 
wardin of exports abroad that E doce 
for them ts file relusmmarated, 
TT poms alt MUNY'R CHT 
that their 
tn should have their corn wee 
instead of dry, whieh ineans heer and 
giv for the oachman, and only hay 
for their cattle. It ix better for both, 
Try oats ix apt to swell in the eto- 
nich of uninals that travel fust, and 
inflatnnia bat bay and 

wy Wi liquor gives a 

quick eye aud a stealy hand to the 
gentleman what driver, ‘Stout,’ 
says the Uutler from the Hall up 
there, te me the other day, when he 
and his friend from the Castle dined 
here, with me, ‘Stout,’ saya he, ‘I 
't bear your wine, you ain't a 
of the artic i 
































we 
y , 80 T took the 
liberty to send here some old port, 
wintuge ’25, that I ordered yesterday, 
as a simple to try afore laying in for 
our governor” When we was dis- 
coursing it urter dinuer, sais he, 
“Stout, I respect you. You are a 
man of great talent, far greater ta- 
Jents than are « Meux or Hanbury, or 
any other compounder of hops and 
cocklicus Indigus that sits in Parlia- 
ment, and oljects to the courts of 
marrige and divorce taking jurin- 
diction over adultery in beer, and 
that wants to take ‘duty off paper, 
(readin being out of their line,) but 
won't let farmers mal their own bar- 
ley. They sre ruin by nature, and 
brain Wy oveupation. on B06, Mr, 
Stout, in our governor saya, and 
werry properly too,) we levela down 
to where we be, but we don’t fll the 
walleys up tows It stops the water 
cuurser you nen, and ds a fond ; 
and when the floods come, if you 
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haven't any high hills to fly to why 
you are done for, and the fae’ yet 
your precious bodies. Now that’s 
‘way with them brewers I named, they 
sing out for free-trade, but buys uy 
all tho public-houses, and them 
their fricnds won't licence any that 
won't sell their beer; they are hypo- 
crites and Pharisees that treat pub- 
licans that way. Your health, Mr 
Stout,’ saya he, Show do you Jike the 
‘our of that wine, it’s of the wintage 
45,40 marked in the governor nectar — 
ahem—I mean in the wine mereiuut's. 
It ain't to be sneezed at, is it ? --Then 
he hell up hia glass to the Jight, 
‘See, says he, St bas the bce in’ it. 
“The devil it has,’ says 1, ‘how in the 
would did it get m there, let me get a 
tearpoon, and take it ont. He nearly 
Taughed himuclf on to the floor at that, 
he was hke a horse that bas the 3 
gers, he shook his head, reeled ali 
wd quaker all over, When he re: 
covered, says he, ‘Stout, you are a 
capital actor, that’s the best thing I 
ever iL. was naying, 1 
Tespeet your eyes to see, but don’t nee: 
hears to’ear, but don't ‘ear: fingem to 
pick and pry. but don't pry iuto what 
you ain't wanted to know sa tongue te 
spenk, but that don’t speak ill of your 
eiyhhour: a memory te remember 
whut is important to retain, but that 
cm furget what aint convenient to 
recollect. It’s a perfect cluracter, for 
none we xo Thind as then as wort 
wee, su cleat as what wou't hear, or xo 
ignoraut as wou’t know what ain't 
their business te know. Well, sir, 

kes conchmen al, they are dts- 
, prudent people: they calls to see 
if there is uny thing come from the 
saddlev'n; and when they inquire 
that parcel is arrived, Lam to wider- 
atand if is one that was expected, and 
called for before, and T ani to entreat 
them (only as acquaintances, stud not 
as customers), tu tuke a gless, which 
they does reluctantly, aud tells me to 
blow up the carrier when I see him, 
for not obeying their ordera. That 
glaus istu he charged, they have their 
reagons for whut they says and docs, 
they knows who is who, in the shop, 
and they wants it to be seen they came 
on buainoss on that uccasion, and not 
for pleasure. 

“Footmen likewise have, or expect 
vomething by the carrier, or they 
want to ascortain addresaes, or to 
inquire after all worta of persons and 
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things. They complain bitterly that 
instead of a list being given “hem, 
they are sent several tines to my 
house, when once would answer; iu 
short, they talk of leaving their places 
onthataecount. Alithcsearerespecta- 
ble customers, sir; they never stay 
long, or make'a noire, for they knows 
what's what, and are up to the time 
o! day. 

Witlageservants Tdespixe; th are 
iguoraity nnderbred. vaemin, “What 
ix paryuisites of office in the upper 
class, is wo better than prigging with 
them; one is what they cull, super- 
fluities, the other is luw pilfering and 
nothing ele. They tos. up. their 
heads, particularly fomales, as if they 
had been used to high life,and say they 
won't live with people ‘who ‘throw 
up and Jock up? What do yon 
inean by that,” Laid, “I never heard 
the expressiim Lefore =" Why, sir,” 
saik the eecentrie publican, “it is 
where a tralestnan’s wite is her own 
housekeeper, and locks up her poutry, 
and has Che ashes sifted, und the 
ers thrown back juto the fire 
ugain, They say they want to live 
where the gentlenieuw wear pawder, 
and where their missives ate Sears 
Hage people.” 1 forwards no pareels 
for the like of them, they ain't sufe 
customers, I leave them to char: 
women, who carries messeges fron 
their loviers, and takes money from 
one, and ieuey worth feo the other, 
Them women, sit, ave regular smug 
wlers; they have long cloaks large 
tprous, and big pockets; they intro- 
duces sweethearts and gin, and sng: 
tes ont wroceries and prowisions: aud 
when they ain't a muning of quods, 





































f they uct as coast-yuands; they stands 





sentry for them, and gives the signals 
the const ia clear for them ag are 
get out, und then as ure waiting 
thane to slip in on the sly: 
they are a bad Jot, sir, the whole on 
"em; T amatraid of them, xod I vever 
want to sce then here, for they are 
very tonguey sometimes, and it don't 
do, for the Itke of me to have a noise 
in wy house. T had to tum two of 
them out this moming. ‘ 

“They met here quite accidentally, 
and says one of them to me, quite 
Jond, on purpose to he overheard, 
«Mr. Stout, who is that? she is one 
of the ‘has-been? ‘Til have yau 
to know, said the other, ‘that ‘the 
‘hag-beens’ are better nur the ‘never- 
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waees’ all the world over,’ and she 
flow at her like a tiger. Liquor, you 
nee, sit, acta different on diffaront 
people, Some it sets a Jnughin, and 
others a cryin; some it bug tens 
‘up, and others it makes as stupid ns 
owls. Melancholy, high-strikes, kis- 
at quarrelling, singing, wearing, 
and every sort of thing 18 found m 
drinking, when cnough grows inte too 
much, and the eup runs over, Wo- 
wen never do nothing in moderation. 
A litle does them good, but when 
they goes beyond that, it is ruination. 
No, sir, take ‘em al! in ail, a9 far as. 
my experience gova, I give the pre- 
ference, by all odds, to the members 
of temperance sovietien They use 
Hquor without abusing it. It never 





excites thom, for they never tath over 
it ; and it is antonishing how much « 
hold his 
ir; 


man can staud if he will oul 
tongue. I'll vote for yen, st 
don’t say nothing against temperance 
soviety people in my hou, if you 
plesse.” 








Such was tho whimsical acrount. 
my fellow-traveller gaye of his recep- 
tion hy the publican, when canvassing 
him for his vote; aud he added that 
he thought teetotalism, in any shape, 
when not founded on religious princi- 
ples, was illusory; and that if st- 
tempted to be enforced by penalties, 
it would be successfully resisted or 
evaded. A relapse in the vase of a 
drunkard he considered futal. “Tt in 
hard,” he Ghserved, “to wean » culf 
that has taken to sucking a secoud 
time.” 

“never hear anecdotes of dri 
ing,” said another passenger, “that 1 
do not think of one a poor clergyman 
iu Lincolnshire told we. He had re- 
ceived, for the first time in hia life, an 
invitation tu dine with his bishep. 
Té was at once a great honour, n great 
event, and a great bore. He was 
flattered and frightened : flattered Ly 
being conside: worthy of dinin 
with those who dressed in purple an 
fine linen and fared sui) tuousty every 
day; and frightened at his own iguor- 
auce of the usages of episcopal palaces. 
Not having a servant of his own, he 
touk hia parish clerk with hin to at- 
tend him, and desired him privately 
to ascertain from the other servants 
any particulars of ctiquette he was to 
observe ua a guest, and also what he 
wae to do hinself, Soon after the 
dinner was served, the bishop, who 
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was a kind and condescending, though 
formal, man, asked the sector to 
do him the honour to drink wine with 
him. To be sclected for this special 
mark of favonr (for he was the firat 
whom his lurdship bad asked to drink 
with him) was most gratifying to his 
feelings. It was a distinction never 
to be forgotten. He bowed low and 

uated his wiue, that warmed a heart 
already glowing with pride and grati- 
tude. He had, however, bo sooner 
replaced his gluss upon the table, than 
his hamb! tendant, tho clerk, ate 
1 him, and, leaning over 
refully wiped hismouth 
‘kin. is tirat thought 
was thut all this ceromony was un- 
necessary, and that this luxury waa 
















effeminate, to Kay the least of it, Tt 





was the first time in his life bis inenth 
had ever been wiped hy another since 
that kind office had been performed 
for him by his mother or his nite 
when he was a child. The singularity 
of the incident attracted much obser 
vation aud amnsenent. The arch- 
deneon followed the example of the 
host, rather to ascertain the meaning 
of this extraordinary whi of the 
parson than to de his hevour or in- 
dulge his own desire for another glass, 
They mutually bowed aud drunk their 
wine, when the clerk again stepped 
forwawl, und again wiped the reetora 
mth with great uravity. Another 
and avother tried the sume experi 
ment with the same reeult, but with 
increased merriment, ‘The poor utd 
gentleman wis confused by this ox- 
Traordinary attention of the company, 

0 the still more inexplicable conduct 
of his attendant. When the enter- 
tainment was over, and he bad re- 
tired to his roum, he suamoned the 
clerk, and requested an explanation of 
the singular ceremony. 

“It's quite right, sir,” said the art- 
Tess man ; “T inquired of the servanta 
at his lordship’s what I was to do, 
and how T was to behave myself, and. 
they told me to stand near the side- 
board, out of their way, and to keep 
my eye on your reverence, and when 
any geutlemun asked you to drink 
wine my duty was to wipe your reve- 
rence’s mouth with the uapkin, and 
then return to my place, and that if 
you called ne they would attond to 
your wishes; but that 1 was on no 
aceount to stir from my You 
are a born fool, a stupid blockhead,” 
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said the rector; “couldn’t you see 
that that form was not observed to 
any one else at table?” “TI did, sir, 
snd when I said so to the butler he 
told me it was always done to every 
tieman who had the bonour of 
ng at the palace for the first 
time, and was meant as a it mark 
of favour to a stranger. He told me 
that every other clergyman present 
had been, on their first visit, honoured, 
in the same way.” The) poor old 
paraon was overwhelmed with shame; 
and what is worse, he has never been 
ablo to boast, us he otherwise wonld 
have been most proud to do, 
having had the honour of dinin 
tho Bishop of Lineoln.” T hay 
observed that when a pe 
good stury, it peems te 
recollections of others one of a ninsile 
nature, until the conversation bevonies, 
anecdotal. This story af the poor 
reetor and the bishop reminded me of 
one told by an old admiral, since de- 
ceaned. In Iris early day~ he went to 
hea ats a amidshipman, with poor Caps 
tain Bawser, of the Vesnvns, Haw. 
aor was a tremendous fellow for gros; 
worse even than Ol Chir! gout 
that ja sasing a gool deal.” Well, 
when they arrived in the West Indies 
this imhulgence soon brought on at 
fever, and veer nearly lost his 
Isfey or (as they aay at sea’ © the u 
ber of his mess.” © The doctor tor 
inhibited the wee of rime or U1 
but tekt him that when he 
hiunself in a vokt climate he nucht 
take them moderately; and the tar- 
ther north he weut, the more fiecly 
he might indulst 
returned to England, the ¥ 
was ordered iv the Balti 
moon us they sniled for their destina- 









































tion Hawser resume the cro, se 
long diseontinued. He daity arked 
to have it increased in strength, as 


they proveeded on their way, and 
when they reached the Baltic it was 
considerably morethanhels-and-halp. 
The furthor he sailed, the stronger 
it becamo, until, at last, there was 
searcely any water in the composition. 
The invariable order was given to the 
steward, “farthernorth,” which meant 
“mix it stiffer still” One day he 
commanded him to make it 
“farther north.” “I can’t, sir,” ho 
replied ; “yore have been due north 
Jor three days. Ut is no longer grog; 
it ia clear rum.” “The force of axture 
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could no farther go.” Thereisa limit 
to libations, even when “ far north ;” 
and delirium tremens terminated the 
career of one of the kindest, bravest, 
and noblest fellows in the navy. 
Those who cannot afford good wine 
are apt to substitute rum, or brandy 
wnd water in its place; and if taken 
in small quantities, it is not only un- 
objectionable but wholoxome. But it 
ix # dangerons habit, and one that is 
diffienlt to keep under proper control, 
1 have often lunghed at a converra- 
tion Loncee heard between two old 
country xqitires. They were lament- 
ing over the cissi Z 
friend of th une, 
shaking his head, and speaking most 
dotefully, “they ‘tell me the poor fe 
low has’ tuken to drinking spirits, 
“Yes,” replied his friend, with a ntild 
more rueful countenance, “yes; Iut 
that is not the worst of it,” and he 
lowered his voice its if it was some- 
thing very homble, “de pote the 
water i fest, xiv; what dreadful de- 
pravity!"? TT don't understand,” 
Said the first monuner, “how that al 
ters the case.” Don't youl" said 
the other. ~ Why vu one can tell 
how much spirit. he puts into the 
tumbler. Cimeealment is a sure sign 
ef auilt. It's the last stage, it shows 
he has sense enough te be ashamed, 
and yet wantsresolution to act honest- 
ly. Ets the drunkard’s dodge. t 
consider a peteon, eit, who does that 
a dishoucst fellow. He vets drunk 
under fulse_preten he is a lost 
mau. ‘To drink brandy und water, 
vir, is Tow, very low; bat fo yet de 
wuter in first ts the der 
© That story you tuld us just now,” 
suid, addressing the geutleman whe 
rekuled te us the remarks of the pub- 
Lean upon teetotallers and others who 
frequented his house, “ia a capital 
one, Dut it ipalso.a melancholy sketel, 
The condition of servants is one that 
cannot he viewed otherwise than with 
great regret, if net with apprehension, 
Servitude is, at best, a stite of lrumi- 
tion, and we cannot wonder that it 
leads to a certain degree of disatfee- 
tion. To view it philosophically it is, 
after all, a mere contract. Ou the one 
aide a atipulated sum is paid for cer- 
tain services, and on the other there 
is 2 promise faithfully to obey and 
execute all lawful orders in considera- 
tion of the wages thus ayreed upon. 
‘Wo pay our money, and we expect the 












































Ho 
equivalent. But although the terma 
are settled to the satisfaction of 


parties, the master and the servant 
mutually desire to derive the utmost 
advantage from the bargain. The 
former wants the entire time and de- 
votion of the servant, while the latter 
strives to limit his services, as far as 
he can, to such a moderate and rea- 
sonable discharge of his duties as he 
finds most compatible with his own 
ease and contort. Both louk to the 
terme of the coutract, and severally 
interpret its clauses in their own fu- 
your. From the artificial state of 
soviety in which we live, we are both 
Jed to stand on our rights. Ax there 
is nu favour conferred on either side, 
su there is no gratitude. If we are 
kind to our servants, they regard our 
liberality as a just tribute to their 
inerity: while on their part, if they do 
their duty tolerably well, they think 
they have earned their wages, and are 
nader no sort of obligation to ux 
Peravnal attachment secmsaitogether 
out of the question. Iwas very much 
struck with the olwervation uf the 
hotel-keeper at Paris where Orsini 
lived when he made the attempt on 
the life of the Emperor Napoleon, 
He was asked whether he kk 
suspicion that Gomez (who acte 
his valet) was what lie ented 
himself to be—Onsini’s 6v Ile 
replied that he had his doubts; forhe 
had kept an hotel for thirty years, 
and in all that time had never heard 
asorvant but Gomez who xpoke well 
of his master! It struck him as a 
very suspicions circumstance. Can 
this be true? If it Ix, what a satire 
it ia upou poor human nature!” 
Much of the disappointment we 
experience in the conduct of servants, 
is our own fault; we are afraid to 
speak the truth; we dread an action 
for slander if we venture to state what 
we know to be true without being 
quite in a position to prove our asser- 
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tions. We give them characters to 

are not entitled; we pity 
them, and, concealing their delete 
say all we can in their favour, Wo 
enable them to bring other eimplayens 
togricf aa they have brought us. Their 
formermastersaseisted them in deceiy- 
ing us, and we aid them in imposing 
on others, What right havo wo, then, 
tocomplain?: We bring inconveniowwe 
and tronble npon ourselves hy our n0- 
gligence or want of firmness and can- 
dow. The reweiy ix not wholly in 
ourown hands. but we can protect our- 
selves to a sreat extent if we pleure, 
Knowing low little reliance iam gen- 
eral to be placed upon written cha- 
ractera, Jet us, if possible, have an 
inters iew with the lust cmployer, He 
will probably t// ux neh that he 
wil) not venture to write, and, ut all 
events ib open 10 crosy-quertioning. 
Aad when a servant cither leaves our 
employment, or ig discharged, Tet ws 
give lim (as far as the low will per- 
mit plain speaking) the character he 
deserves, whether for good or for evil, 
The faithful, painstuking domestic 
will then derive the advantage of # 






goo ch: t Which he so richly 
deserves: and the dinobediont, neh- 


gent, or dishoncat ane will be punished 
aa not having opportunity afforded 
Lim of anneying another master, Let 
us thus teach them the value ef cha- 
racter, by shuwing them we comider 
it indispenss and compel then: ta 
be circumspect, hy depriving thew of 
the means of deveption Strict dix 
cipline insures vbedionce, while kind 
and] considernte treatinent produces 
attaclunent; anda combination of both 
cannot fail to make a good und faith- 
ful servant, 

“Tickets, if you please, gentlemen,” 
are the last words we bear, They re- 
ind ua that we have reached Wa- 
terloo station, and that our journey is 
how terminated. 
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“swaxT ume” 


Ara time when the cyes of ali Europe 
were turned with decp anxiety upon 
tho countenance of the E:myeror of 
France as reflected in the columns of 
the Moniteury—when every onc wis 
adking, “Aarons nons la guerre 
the whole of one morning's bnpres 
sion was filled with the report ot a 
commission which had been appointed 
to cousider the practicability of adopt- 
ing one almolute standard note for the 
tuning of nmisical instruments, 
remulating the pitch in the difleent 
orchestras of the universe ' 

Tt was a jocose ewer to 
sorions quention. Ix the baru 
the Continent tu he hey 
war with all its horrors t 
upon fields just putting up the fresh 
green blade, the hope of a neh barvent, 
to Ue nations ! t the braying of 
the trampet and the copy fof the 
drum te drown the suft strains of the 
valley and the homestead (By no: 
ments, ix theDuperialansw er. *' There 
ia new standurd of toue which e 
nates from Pranes. and whieh j- te be 
honeeforth acknow Wedyed as the only 
absolute exponent of imusietl nota- 
tion. The harmouy of uations is 
Cremona an; 














































mi Or even Lothar and tid bis 
in in accord with the resident i) 
plewents of musical sound; nay, if he 
ehoukl make a ‘inage to Sv 
he will find the sacbuts and psalte 
iy virte of thin uni ermally-receivid 
standard of vibration, wiwittir 
obedient to the law of France t 
thing but the ferce of English preja- 
dice aud abstiniey could aectse a 
monarch, thus wuxcfishly proving his 
love of harmuny, of any intention of 
jutroducing discord among the states 
of Europe * 

We commend the point to Sir 
Heal, and, without giving any opinic 
ga the similarity that exists between 
the present Emperor of Franve sti 
ing the official journal with a lucid 
report upon the construction of a new 
tuning-fork while practising an astute 
reserve upon the engrossing question 
of the construction of the treaty of 

























Vienna, and a certain Emperor whe 
tamed his fiddle while the ames were 
amouldering Deucath his feet and 
threatening to consume Rome, we 
shill ask a hearing of the cuuse of old. 
verous new Tuning-fork. 

This instrument, cmsisting of a 
piece of stec] shaped like the letter U 
with a handle to it, is the best unit of 
sound whiel: ha» been yet devised, 
When struck and the handle applied 
to any vilrant body, aclear, unvary 
ing note in uttered. When we sity 
ying” we ncn, vet giving an 
er-tane the a hell, or becoming fiet- 
ter aa the vibrations become fainter. 
Bur there isa difliculty in using such 
instrimaent tor tly register of an 
absolute note The note aven out 
hy the fork wil vary with the tem- 
(eaten: of the air in whieh it vi- 
Hedten, aud with the ntate of the air 
as contitining more or less of maistare, 
Let a tuning fark be adjneted ta a 
certian wate; it ix necessary for the 
depreatuction of this. same aleolute 
mete that it should be known what 
the thermometer and hyrumeter 
Stood atom the moment of adjust 
and these conditions shuld be 
complied with every tue such note 
isrequired. ‘Phe nee of an instrument 
imposing such conditions is ditheult 
in the concert-room. A crowded au- 
dienee or a thin one- -a ventilited or 
aclose roma a damp or a dry day—- 
the very temperatare of the hand of 
perator all or any of these dis- 




































turbing causex may be supposed to 
interfere with the decurate tse of do 
au 


stan 








in this merely theoretieal. True, 
it will be reserved for an ear of pecu- 
liar delicacy to detect such deviation: 

even after they have been multiplic 

by suecessive errors, each in the same 
direction ; but the fact that such de- 
viaiions have been detected, and can 
te accounted for in no other way, 
shows the necessity for some remedy. 
For instance, it is well known that 
the singer who has been trained in 
the Conservatoire to sing music which 
is written at a certain pitch, often 
finds in going into a strange orchestra, 


1s 


whether in the provinces, or in sumc 
other great city of Europe, that he 
cannot reach the note which he sung 
with it case at Paris. The tenor 
finds he requires to borrow false notes, 
the contra-tenor almost screams, in 
the vain effort to sing his favourite 


"ithe conditions inseparable from an 
accurate standard have been disre- 
garded in correcting the tuning-fork» 
in current use; the mistake ansing 
from this, even under the mest favenr- 
able circumstances, has heen aggra 
vated by a nexlert of these same 
conditions when a faulty standard 
was employed, and this some of the 
orchestras of Emiope differ fiom ane 
another in their reading of the sane 
supposed note Ly ut Teast a semitone 
But more than this, there isa want 

of uniformity even in the different or- 
cheatrus of the satmevity. Experiments 
were some years ave made to deter 
maine the exact uinber of vibrations 
assiened to one standard mete mm the 
practice of the severu orchestras i 
rik, Let us give three of these as 

a sample :—The standard A of the 

neh Opera gave 431.3. 

Comic Opera. re 
Ttalian Opera) 
doutde vilmatins in the se 
time, whilt the same note in the 
Theatre at Dxrlin cave 437.32 denbh 
vibration, Hetween the A ot the 
Italian Opera at Paris, und that of 
the Theatre at Berlin there was ait: 
ference of more than a cammin. Once 
again, thix alteration of the stand 
note, or concert pitch, is still advan- 
cing. It is now demonstrably nearly 
one whole tone higher thiar tt was at 
the commencement of thin century. 
Where will this stop? Haudel's sang. 
will change their notation, ar will 
pasa from one class of voice, and, 
therefore, from one style of enuncta- 
tion, toanother, till we may, perchance, 
hear “Comfort ye” banded over to a 
high soprano, aud “He was dexpised” 
shi off on 4 tenor—a consumnna- 
tion notunlikely to bring the ut 
choleric old composer frow hia grave, 
to fling his wig (as once of old), in 
uncontrollable wrath, full in the te:th 

























of. abe. musical Coren he ne 
Ow, we “ > stop- 
Ty has beet ‘often debated fo 


Academy of Sciences. About this 
tine last yoar, a comical paper was 
read bearing on this question {not in- 
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tentionally) by M. Toubert. We have 
not scen the s paper itself, but can de- 

on a précis of it which lies he- 
fe states that a sound ex- 





fore ns. 
actly corresponding to the note fa 
(ie. A in the English notation) is 


heard by some persons in shaking 
their heads rather smartly from right 
to left. He suppores that the sound 
is caused by the striking of the mwal- 
fears upon the ixevs jn the interior of 
the car. Those, he adds, who hear 
the rane note in both their cars are 
endowed wit) t nonse of hear- 
ing- they are nnusichms born. Those 
who hear the nute in one ear only 
possess the sense in an imperfect de- 
20, just as those who have one cye 
er than the other mistake one 









t. 

vfar M, Toulert. Singnlur phy- 
fi fart-—if true’ The only pity 
that this endow nient ts partially dik 
tributed. Tt it were pnnessed ty all 
imtsiens, we sheukl have every man 
his own tuning fork. An orchestral 
troop, all shake heads from right to 
Jeft, and compating notes, would be a 
new and attractive fonture in our con 

certs. (Or why shoul not a simple 
mined medium be found, who would 
be iad, for a consideration, to per 
anit the condi ter te give hint one or 
morc xinart hoven in the car, in order 
te bring the walleas nite play within, 
and enable hum te st mit at Tinty 
fo for the benefit of beth wind and 
strings Tas worth thinking abont. 
Meantime the establishment of one 
standard etect rod, vilratmg accord 

ing to thea, and ina given medium, 
easily, accessible, cither in itself, or by 
multiply ing registered copies in eare- 
folly manufactured stecl, is absolutely 
uecensury to arrest this rive in the 
musical duarket, and it f# merely a 
new iNustration of the “xophian of 
the Lexicon,” wheu we find an ardent 
friend of Italy referring ta competent 
diplomacy the settlement of this 
wrong done by Europe to innovent, 
suffering, wailing Sulfrasio. 

It is much easier, however, to draw 
up the text of treaty than to ensure 
the observance of it. You might dis- 
franchise fifteen bs with more 
impunity than brand the 
tuning-fork with the stamp of ineor- 
rectnesa. Ten thousand pianos will 
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raise their voice against such au innu- 
vation. 

Let us notice here 2 “ fashionable 
fallacy,” which we bave heard re- 
Teated a thousaud times. Turning 
over the pages of some new musie the 
other evening, while it wa» being ably 
interpreted by a rarely gifted player, 
we expressed our hearty adiniratic 
of the composition. “Ob yes,” said 
the fair musician; “that is ach a 
aweet key.” A few words of expla- 
nation, for the benefit af the non 

hi etail the argument 
eto hold in refit: 

























tion of the octave, or series of 
notes, 4 half tone ix twice introduced 
mm the third and fourth, 
between the av whth note 
This the series imate up af 
i als, of which five ae w 
These whole tunes ae, 
keyed instruments, divided vite dnadt- 
m by the iterposition of ana 
ditional key between excl yoo that 
any one af these Judy tones way be 
taken as the poiwt of deparmae for 
an octave, if it be desired te elopt a 
acale either higher or lower tua that 
which would be toreed on the por 
former in the e|inplovnent of aie 
rigidly tixedoctare murately speak- 
ing, however, the intervals ate not 
pure Half tenes | and, ia tuna 
eyed Matramient, it is heemauny fe 
mike 9 comprounee by wineh all the 
oclaves phall be equally imperfect. 
Ke act, divitert ete 







































ry thi 
out of tune. This isealled the syst 
of egal temperament im tuning. 
(har fair adversury took up trom the 
table which stood 
hook, and begued our perisad of 9 
paaage. We obcyed, and grvea copy 
of the paragraph 
«A whole Bridgewater treatise m: 
have been not unworthity devoted t: 
wonderful vurictivs of keys alone, 
their providential adaptation. as we may 
say without presumption, to the various 
moods of humanity. A composer is now 
helped so far forward on his road; the 
ground-colour is rendy laid which ie w 
pervade hie whole work. It is for him 
‘to chouse betweun the daylight of a ma- 
for key, and tho soft twilight or murky 
gloom of the minor; to feel whether ho 
‘wants the eurnest, boncet, grand matter- 
af-fact of the natural key, or the SaHPr 
teerless, youthful brightness of the 
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of G, or the suft, lusuriant complaint, 
et loving ite sorruw, uf A Gar He 
whether he wires the charac. 

ter of triumphant prales iiven hy two 
sharps, agin the Hallelujah Choroy by. 
Handel, or the Sanctu« and ligsanne of 








Mozart's ‘* Requiem ;" or the wild, demo- 
niacal defiance of C minor, ea inthe Ale 





Jegro of the Freiachiitz overture; or the 
enthusiastic gladnest of four sh 
in the song of Di Piacer; or th 
chilling horror of G minor. as in 
Dert’s “ Erl King,” and all the erl kings 
that we hnve known. Je knows what 
he is to ehoowe for anvions fears, or io- 
Yers entreaties, or songs of liberty, ar 
dead marches, oF any occasion, in short, 
which fies within the province uf musi 
Ay exceptions to these rules 
mt ovceur to -sery amateur, in which 
¢ uitense feeling of the eumpoxer seemua 
triumph over the natural etpre-sion 
hehey. That most solemn of all ine 

Composttions, the Dead March m 
++ Saul, as not unty in the full, common 
vhord of the natural key, but modulates 
through the bealy keys of Gand Dow 
maniticat device for implying thy 
depth of the serra. by the trimmphans 
strength of thy consntation. The a 
dante to the Prei-chiitz overture, ta 
has a deep shade of melancholy over it, 
Which we could hardly have supposed 
Feonellable with the natural key it 
aay 



































= Te not that benutiful P* asked oar 
fair wuivenciry, 

“ Beaatitul, indeed,” we said, but 
pure unmitrzated moonshine, he 
writer of this clever and eloquent 
ex is plumnly accompliahed 
measiciin, ele we should Lave sy 
gested that she vit must have beer 
written by it lady) inistakes modes 
for keys. fhe mivdes are expadle of 
pressing sume of the variations of 
feeling which she attributes to the 
keys, as the nnmor mode for the utter- 
ance of the plaintive: the skilful in- 
terchange of the modes, or even the 
change of keys may be felt to produce 
on a grand scule the effeets ordinarily 
attained by ynere melody; but te go 
no deeper, one van recal go thay ¢x- 
jons te her rules, that thea might 
almost take the plive of rales. For 
instance in the Messiah alone, * Com- 
fort ye” is in the key of four sharpa, 
which is said to express “enthusiastic 

ess.” “How beuntiful are ther 

ig in G minor, which only apanks 
the heart of the essayist in tones 
“chilling horror!” 
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But the whole theory is baseless. 
It goes upon the supposition that 
there is either an alsvlute pitch 
known and employed, or a different 
relation between the different fixed 
eounds of an instrument tuned on the 

eter of equal temperament. Now 

ere is, as we have seen, no such 
thing asa known absolute standard. 
The tuner comes to pay a visit to yout 
Piano. He has a tuning-fork in his 
waistcoat pocket. It isnot quite the 
same as auy other brother fork in the 
city. He takes his pitvh from it, and 
tunes the whole instrameut, suppose 
w semitone flatter than the piano 
which Mr. Balfe commences with. 
The air written in the “sett hixuri- 
ant,” sorrow-loving A flat, and 
breathing all that the sensitive eom- 
poser desired, when it ie played on 
your piany descends a senutone, and 
it may be fairly left to your own ¢ 
whether it thereby assumes the ¢ 
aeter alleged to belong to tle absalute 
key of G inte which it is artnully 
transferred, uml wears an aspect 
“happy, fearless youth fal brightness. 
gain, the air ie ton hizh fer yeur 
voice. What is to be dene?) On the 
theory of the casayist, to transpire is 
to alter the whole expression of it, 
Arranging what has been written 
sxignedly in the key which utters 
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waphant praise,” for anether mere 


convenient, you incenr the risk of sisi 
ing “wild, demoniacal defia 

¢ exeayint, however, is not wholly 
incurable. She autinite 













incompatible with her theory. 
to have an aof the dengths to 
which the CGeruan author of this 
hypothesis have gone, we met vive a 
specimen of the sane moonshine from 
an author on other points sane. 


oA jem, or tuase fur the dca, 
ought to be clothed in the hae of mclan- 
choly. The words, ‘Requiem wternam 
da nobis Domine,’ seem to have but one 
mode of expresmoa.” 


In this all the world will concur. 
Bot remark what a confusion between 
“spodes” and “keys”—what an utter 
jumble of black keys and mourning 
dominates the folluwing sentence: -~ 


«Therefore they east be set only I 
thoes Rept containing fata: which lull to 
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rest, and are, by their hollow and lan. 
guishing tones (1), adinirnbly expremalve 
ofdeath. For such a theme B flat major 
and B minor [which by the way doce 


not contain a single fart, are particu- 
lnrly salted, as aleo E flat’ major and C 


which the casayist above quoted 
thinks expressive of “wild, demoni- 
acal defiance.” 
N urely, if there were any thing 
reliable in this theory, it weuld not he 
Jussible for two munivinan of compe: 
tence and taste to differ xo widely 
estimate of the characte 
of the keys: nay, it would be almost, 
& correction of a falae standard to ap 
ply the test of expression to a free! 
tunedinstrument. Has this ever be 
tried ¢ 

There is one standard of tone wh 
in these fanciful days, we marvel 
greatly ne one has thought of, aga 
possibile solution of the diflicult prob- 
len, “ Thow ure we to obtain a fixed 
alwalute tenet Tt is the form or 
firute of vibration. Let us explain, 

Jf a piere of glass be firmly fixed 
in a horizontal position, pinched or 
wra-ped at ie rertitin point 2 and af 
tine dry sand, suck: as is need far the 
be strewed on its surkaee, 
ase be nude to vibeate hy 
drawing a violin-how aeros< some part 
of the eze. whieh Jas been gon 
for the purpose, as that the how 

not be cat, hy drawing it slowly 
vertically up and down on the 
yaepatred part. the ornd on the sur 
face will ye itself ina definite 
‘ Aare RUppore 
papers dam mi 
Eover the uenth of a finge 
glass, when dry it will fon a hele 
tambourine : let the sand be atrewed, 
this meinbrue, and if, at a short 
ce, note be eonded oy w flute 
or cornet, firmly and withont vary 
the agnd will arrange ite) in a det 
nite figure. Each note will bave itg 
own figure, producible only by that. 
note. The slightest variety will he 
ynarked by a change of figure. No 
feat of Herr Fricke) more astounding 
> Re experiuent anore eugily pur- 
formed in the drawing-rvonmi than 
thie. Strange that our Gennan neigh- 
bours have not theorized on this plo- 
nomenun! One of the forma iy that 
of a heart; une singularly like a 
harp! Where is the aharp-eyed de- 
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tective who found ont the young vir- 
gin lurking in tho spotless white of 
3S major} Can nothing bo made of 
this single fart, that every tone has 
ite lines of rest’ in a vibrating body 
which gives out such tone, and that 
these lines of rest may be ‘male pal- 
pable hy the repose of a thrend of 
sand pate them, after a huriy-burly 
iu which the atoms tumultuonaly take 
up their places, with a precision e 
reewurting on the repetition of 
magic note, and rivalling the accuracy 
of construction which one owes to 
the echond of Eurdiden (Can ne 
tracings be tarnished te the theorist, 
hy reproducing which on a bods an 
vibration, Le may assure hin 
ley reproduced’ the very. te 
correspantbs te such figure 

























THE OLD 


Tus lifeol Thomas Earbot Dunder ie, 
GB, Admiral of the Red. and 
Admiral of the Fleet etter bi: 
Dy bis victorions neie of Loud ¢ 
rane’, hag heen ee renutues with a dak 
prelnde a second vohnue full of 
powder-blwhened and Wood -erim- 
sone leaves, ends with we bnist of 
trampets tnd «cat westean bade of 
glory. 

A ernie] fate made Cochran 
Trost eall bin dy the well 
fishtme the 
uf aufering mutions, when a better 
fortune and a inere chivalrous ale 
might have vrowned hit at sea ©. 
or a Charles the Twelfth, wit 
the ern L-brain fate of th 
Swede, whe wa 
died jamshing his teeth and w 
hand on hie xword. He whe 
have shared the seputchral how 
Nelson in St. Paul's, ar have earaed at 
dark chamber inthe Abbey, has fought 
the feht of a mere partiam, and will 
gu to his quiet death like any other in 
Hlorious paid-off adiniral whe figures 
at watering-placex, airs himeelf « 
on the marine parade, or frets ov 


































.7 
the naval debates in the sunny scu- 
aide library. 

But we must go back and turn over 


that sunburnt of the old Sea 
Lisn’s life when exulting Freedom 
saw him help te cousulidate the inde- 
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We invite the attention of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences to the question, Tb 
in quite ax elegant, and, we believe, 
as reliable a standard of alwolute 
konnd, ax can be furnisher by a shake 
of his musical head ; and while await- 
ing the application of the sean of 
sight in aid of the sense of hearing, 
for the determination of the unit of 
sound, we would stro 
the philharmonie jai 
the raising of the 
tearm the Teson of mingle! afiecta- 
and charlatoniam, which $s 1n- 
tin the array of an army of 
rps or Bats on the extreme left of 
the musical staff, and to have the 
courage to confess aL suspicna of the 
intenee of st keys.” 





ta dineourage 
i. ail to une 












SEA ION, 


pendence of CLili uted the Tix ration 
of a 
vive a brief bestery of Cache 
rane’s daring services dur: thus war, 
to show Mratiee fron what a dreadful 
eheiny htppy peace presery od her fleets, 
If there hat been war, what Enhsh- 











man cod evar luive sufticiently ree 
ureticd the vde polit wtrigte anal 
nustice chat sent snch al dashing 





Murat the sea to fritter aways i 
fife shelang small 
Tt.  inustee that wight bave made 
worse nett anether Thenstacles, 
Shame! tliat the combining mind and 
won voursze should have been 
wasted in butchering hand-te-Jand 
ts. with Mars and Sutarn ever ir 
‘fal conection over his head. 

WAUSLT Don José Alvarez, a Chi- 
government agent, perstatied Lord 
rune to brive a war steumer, 
on the stocks, to Valparaise (the 
sailors called it Werddoper , and to 
organize a naval foree to free Chili 
from the Spanish yuke, and to sweep 
the Spaniards fra the Pacific. The 
brave sea almost heartbroken hy 
his unjuat degradation, and expelled 
from the Hritish navy, avecpted the 
invitation, aud with’ his usual flery 
impetuosity decided not to wait for 
the lingering steamer, but at once, 
with Lady Cochrane and his two 
children, tu embark for the seat of war. 
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He found the sky dark and thunder- 
cue with comi & ae threatening 
e young Republic. ie angry Spa- 
niards menaced ‘Val iso by sea,and 


qd jparaiso t 
holding all the Sonth Continent from 
Cc sion to Chiloe, were organizing 
the painted tribes of Indians to hear 
down on Ohili with fire and sword. 
The Court of Madrid, too, was urging 
ita sluggish workmen at’ Cadiz and 
Carthagena to fit out fresh veasels 
to strengthen the Pacifiy squadron 
and crush the smaller ships of their 
rebellious colony, On hie arrival at 
Val: i met General 
‘igeina, sonof a patriot Irishutticer 
in the Spanish service, just elected 
Supreme Director in vratitnde for a 
recent victory over the KR 
Everywhere t) i an iDAtinet 
suceens, Brave Lmital Blanca Ei 
enlada hal just in hi 
rious aquadran wit tired Sy 
ish frigate, The Maria Isubeh, to 


with drooping in his 




































clashing. and noisy powde: 
the stern Englishinan, longing fo 
peas, cried ont, “General O th: 
T came here te fight, not te feast 
The man with the wounded heart, 
tarning his hack on unkind Enuhind, 
and coming to life again ran it were: 
under the soft, healing balsam of af] 
this hospitality and welvome, nile an 
oath he wonld end his day» in (hilt; 
but God willed it otherwine, and the 
prayer, he “dlemittit in aures.’ The 
very day & government contest 
al ppointed him naval comminder in 
chief, aloore meditative, worldly, aud 
lesa vanyttine man thin Cochrane 
might have scen incurable mis 
brewing. A i Ss 
whether he 
Patriot. Such is a Spaniard’s: pric 
Help Spain and you are his ene 
even if you met side by side in bh 
ven. A Spaniard would ruther die 
and be trod to mud than be helped 
by a foreigner, and have to recog- 
nise that help, to own it, and he 
grateful for it. The Spaniards have 
not yet forgiven us driving the French 
out ‘of Spain, and vever will in this 











workL Envy tanow everywhere 
her invisible mildewing sporulea, BMu- 
tinies broke out | Some omalling 
Fanglish and ffi 


American offirers = 
mused the Spaniards (not aiBirult to 
to 


eontinee) that it was 
eco Spaniards by a for- 
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eigner ; to sce Republicans lorded over 
by an exiled English nobleman—in 
fact, their cry was, “Two commodores, 
and no Cochrano 1” , 

Awny broko tho floet at lust, with 
all these uneeen barnacles sticking 
poisonously and banefully to the ahip’s 
coppers, Away over the blue dancing 
waves, like a pack of beagles eager for 
the covert; white suils xtraining out 
tight and sunny: dags struggling out 
in rippling ribbons ; boatewaina’ silver 
pipes pi 3 clear stout voices call. 
ing out. the soundings as the fleet 
thread the harbour shallows, aud the 
Jagged shark snouts of the reefa. 

A singular occurrence attended the 
weighing anchor, Lady Cochrane had 
come froin Santis to Valparnian, to 
kee Lord Coe! ye off, aud had j 
Hwith teary avd elaspinis. 
ashore in Che last boat, She had 
house, and wes Hstening, 
wintlow, to the last gan 
ng ull hands, ateruly ane 
yofor the Laat tine on 


























imperatiy 
hoa, when she saw her little hoy 
(ouly fives uimnted an the quuletedt 


shoulders of the first lieutenaut, 
waving his cape ant ahouting te the 
exoted meh, "Viva Ja Patria,” 
twine hurried down to the heach. 
Before she could ery ont or interfere, 
the Tittle lero, whe bad insisted on 
guing with los father, was put in the 
peat aad prlled off to the flag ab 
dien under weigh. Lord Cochra 
finding no help ter it, never looking 
hack when Te put his hand to 
the ploush, took: him on; and the boy 
Iwing withont clothes, except dio 
ie dad on, he had him ricued in can- 
lelizlted forcmast iwen, 
being bis tailor. 
1m, on hid own vhament, 
sho united the dush of 
ith the pationce af Fabina, 
to make a swoop at Cal 
ring the revelry of the Carni- 
and cut out the Antmia 
trenwure ship, a galleon bound for 
Cadiz, in the very teeth of all the 
guarding forts, with their 160 guns, 
and iu the face of two frigates, » 
corvette, three brig of war, a kchoon- 
er, twenty-eight gun-boata, ant} six 
heavily srmed merchantmen, with 
total of 350 cannon. Thin soldier of 
fortune~—no buceaneer, but fighting 
for the cause he loved—seeolved om a 
Two American 


ships were expected at Callac. To 
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mimic theaa, the O'Higgins and Lan- 
taro frigates were to put on American 
colours, leaving the other ships hid 
out of sight behind San Lorenzo ; thoy 
would then send a boat eshore wit 
despatches, sud make a dash and cat 
out the frigates. Cochrane was al- 
ways a sort of win; tiger, and this 
was to bo one of his awuoping leap 
‘Uniuckily accident uftied the 
scheme, and the genius then tried| to 
patch it up and retrieve it. A nine 
day's Peruvian fog set in, and sent the 
vessels groping about, timid and un- 
certain of every movement. Sc 
salutes, in honour of the Callae v1 
roy, who waa inspecting the hattcri 
also anistod them. The ships heart 
the firing, and anpposing an et 
ment had commenced, bore dowa t 
aid cach other, when loo pat went 
away the fog fora moment, wud th 
Giscovered —themmeclves flowering 
about no whither, and a Spamsb pun 
Dont, eynatly surprived, close to then 
They captured thy, now the mask 
fell trom them. The vicercy < 
itinerant brig, seuttled to shore; thi 
garrison lit their matehen, and ate 
to their guns, aud the crews of th 
men-of-warwere beat toguarters. Now 
to retrest, of coume f No. “That way 
not Cochrane's manter. He knew that 
to produce moral efftet in ux useful as 
to wire victory: he knew that diene: 
frightens, andl that the mai who fiat 
frightens the other ami dazzles his 
eye ia always the conquere 
Uochranc war ge to infliet a 
floxh wound on the Sp j 
warning. The wind ¢ 
did not tare to tay bis flagship or the 
Lantaroalungaide the Spanish frigates 
as he longed te do, se he anchored 
with aprings on bis cables abrenet of 
the dark-lin 
that spread in adouble « 
outside the torts. A deal culm fol- 
lowed, and Cochrane bore fort we hours. 
a plunging fire from the hatteries, but 
at last sileneed and “ chawed up” 
tho north angle of the chief fort. Just 
then a breeze arose, and the English 
weighed anchor, standing to aud fro 
out from aud before the forts, listen- 
ing to their fire, and asking them 
juestions in flaming telographs. The 
dan Martin and Chacchuco, afraid or 
unable, had never come within fire ; 
Osptain Guise of the Lentaro_ bei 
wounded his ship sheered off, 
there Cochrane stood alone, s perfect 
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‘St. Sebastian, exposed t all the alings 
and arrows of outragovus fortune, 
Beluctantly as o lion at bay he 
withdrew unpuraued to the inland of 
Bt. Lorenzo, three miles from the forte, 
having been for hours under the fire 
of more than 200 guns When the 
fog cleared away, and the bragging 
Rpuniards found that they had been 
fighting, not the whole Chitian squad- 
ron, but only one rebellions, ch A 
veosel, they were quite chop-fallen, 
and instantly dismautied their wur 
hips, forming a dauhle boot across 
the snchorage ax a turnpike cute that 
Lot be passed, conferring on the 
«iful stranger the name of “ Ej 


Vibes”? 















whrane’s influence seemed 
hang inte a here. Sueh is the 
eftect of living with a brave man, who 
pres to son that he desma and 
laughs at death, What sreat roads 
are open tothe man who throws away 
all oneh fear, He then becomes @ 
only without his immortality. 

The here's son had a narrow exeape 
in this his first engucement, Whe 
the pounding began, Lord Cochrane 
hat flocked his boy inthe after-cahin ; 
but the hoy wants to aee the fan, 
hke a trae cub of the old Sea Lion, 
wortmeil through the quarter gallery: 
window, and joined him on deck, re 
ta go down again, There he 
Qin his miniature widshipman's 
form that the saulorm had mate tor 
it, handing powder tins ap aud 
down to the gunuers ats they worked, 
their faces red ns fire, their arms 
Niaek to the elbows. Presently a 
bounding round shet tore otf the head 
ofa marine next him, and squirted hia 
Drainsinthechil’stace. Fora moment 
Lord (ochmme theaght the Jad was 
killed, and stowd, teleseope in hand, 
apell bound inagoay, bt in in instant 
the bey ran into his arms, © 1 
am not burt, papa; the shot did not 
touch me. Thek va, the ball is not. 
made that can kill mamma's boy;” 
and althongh ordered below and car- 
ried screaming to the cabin, he prayed 
to remain, and was finally allowed to 
stand on the deck during the whole 
action. 


A fow days after, three of Coch- 
yane’s Jaunches took possession of the 
island ef San Lorenzo, and released 
thirty-eight Chilians who had been 
enslaved thereeight years. They had 
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leon kept.at daily work under a mili- 
tary guard, end slept at night im an 
unwholesome filthy shed, where they 
were each of them chained at sunset 
by one leg to a long iron har. In 
gomM6 cases the prisoncrs to whom the 
Spaniards had evinced their usual 
omelty had their ankles cut to the 
Uleeding bone hy these dreadful 
manacies, which the slightest lining 
would heave rendered oyually safe, and 
yet quite innocuous. The next step 
of Cochrane towurds victory was to 
establish a laboratory on the island 
of St. Lorenzo, where explosion ver- 
sels could be packed and stutfed. The 
first effort to use these floating ni: 
was unsucceasfl: a shot stricl 
bowb ship, and it instantiy 
ed—hicki Spani. 
second and third ks with mortar 
boats aud rocket rafts were cqually 
tiselens. One mft blew up iad up 
jured thirteen men and an utticer. 

Nhe Spanish prisoners employed ty fll 
the rocket tubes had secretly mixed 
sawdust and even dung with the 
powder : 80 that with the bad solder 
employed, aud sticks of the wrong 
wood, the suissiles were more deadly 
te Cochnime’s na thie te the Spane 
iards, Twenty nen were put hors de 
combat; one Wave hapetial yourys of- 
ficer ent in two, and all the result was 
thar the Npantur's kept clore ta the 
shore—donbled the hoor and iin 
proved in ther Sirius; a» for the last 
floating mine they fred atit with red 
hor ehot, sothatit hadto be abandoned 
- dlewing up, hrating ne one, After 
an unlucky atta on Paseo, where 
200,000 gallons of spirits were stayed 
ou the beach, te prevent the men meti- 
nying, Cochraur made a swoop on 
Vakdivie,a place of great strength, aye 
preached by a dvneult channel, ‘aud 
grammed by finaxtinns gppmmite butt 
There were fifteen forts, a shore al- 
most unapproachsble from the surf, 
and a fortified inland commanding 
the channelentrance. Cochrane with 
two veasela disguised as Spaniards, 
anchoring before a fort, and reqnext- 
inga pilot, the Spaniard replying wi 
ame suspicion told them to send a 
‘boat onshore; Cochrane answered t lu 
shoir ery hal all been seabed away 
luring pasnage round Cape Horn. 
Unfortunately for this story, o boat 
that bad bocn conceajed under the 
jee of the vemel_af that moment 
dgifted astern. Tho guns instantly 
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opened, one shot killing two men and 
another ing through both sidea 
of the Chilian brig Zntrepido, In- 
stantly, as if propelled from a ge 
two launches and a gig, the first boat 
containing the undaunted Major Mil- 
ler and forty-four marines, pushed 
for the Janding place, and reserving 
fire drove the Spaniards before them: 
with the point of the bayonet. At the 
first fire of the enemy the cockswain 
fell back wounde:, and Major Miller, 
iron all through, taking the helm, felt 
2 ball pasa through his hat, aud graze 
the crown of his head. In leas than 
an hour 300 men had won a footing 
on the Vatdt shore. But sti 
the forts wer he captured, and 
he first of the series contd only he 
. dy a precipi 
































2 the fort itself i 

ladder which the enemy had 
awn up. Directly it wae 
chrune, who never slept. a 
ranged the atiack, led by a Spautieds 
prisoner, the Chilians cheering and 
firing in the air, to ehow that they 














tosted te the silent Tayonet alone, 
the bayoucty that, shields, 
“he ie The enemy inthe 
dark fited, but bit no one. “Ta the 


meantime, under cover of this noise, 
Ensign Vielal got in round the neglect 
ed side of the fort. tore up sce 
palixades, Hed np the ditch, formed 
solpe trees and and 
ing through a volley, put 
Spauuards to flight; the Chi 
meted then hy dogenr, 
them from fort to fort to the hast 
which they alse took othe 
y plunged headling inte the 
forest, or enraped in boata; 100 were 
bayaneted and LOO taken prisoners. 
The absailauts Jost only seven macy 
killed, and had nincteen wounded, 
‘ vn night attacka ure yenerally 
muccexsful, fur the darkness enforces 
unity on the attackers, and strikos 4 
panic in the assailed, 

Meanwhile Cochrane's vesuela wore 
all to pieces The Inteepide, negloct- 
ing sounding, grounded on a bank, was 

by the suf, aud finally te 
couwe a wreck. The O'Higgins, crip 
pled by a storm was put ashore to 
preveut ber foundering. Tho little 
schooner, the Muntzuema, wan all that, 
waaleft.’ Luckily the Bpaniard after 
plundering Vs idivia, fied, leaving 
storesand magazines of immensu valus, 
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But new the coup de grace was to 
beatruck. Cochrane, with adaringthat 
seomed to calmer people little short 
of madness, resolved to cut out the 
Eanneralds frigate, which had on board 
a million dollars, from under the forts 
of Callao, believing that, if suc- 
cossfal, the surrender of the capital 
would follow. This vessel was pamird- 
ed by 300 cannon, and was crowded 
hy sailors and marines, 
every night at quarte: 
moreover, built up with a strom 
foree, hy armed Dlockships, and a 
flock’ of twenty-xeven — gun-hoats 
with chain moorings, so (hat ne ship 
could ¢ her. Ut seemed 
to be a ore fit 
George Anudis of 1 
modern adinirel, in sach 
guarded encloaare had this treasure 
heen deposite 
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Uy» the evening of the fifth of 
November, Cochine announced: te 
hin delighted men tis itention of 


striking the enemy ao niartal Mow, 
and requested all who woul! yelnn- 
teer for the night atrack to vous 
ward, ax he Iinsel woukl lead the 
omplanght. At onee every Marine 
and seaman inthe Chree slips atey pert 
forward Cochrane chase 16U sex 
mien raid marines, whe, after dark, 
dlronsedk in wh: with a ddne bunt 
round their cuts, deseccuded ite 
the fourteen boats, each wan arined 
with euthie and pastel Th 
jards had been thrown off the 
H Dhiges ti 
ay. as if in purstnit 
ee offing. 
velock, the boats in two diy 
moved on with mutlod ears. ¢ 
rane led, engoining the strict uae ef! 
eutliaes. Stent midnight they 
neared the small openi 
and were all but surprised hy 
vigilance of a patrolling guar boat, 
on which Coehrane’x Jaunch stan 
Hed, The chalouge was given, spon 
which, the Lion rowing along stde, 
mut 2 pistol to the Spaniard’s 
wad, and in a lew hoame voice, 
threatened him with instant death 
if he gavo the least alarm. No re- 
ply was made. They pushed on, 
and the frigate was boarded in s0- 
veral m simultaneously ;  Cap- 
teina Guise and Croshy met Lord 
Cochrane midway on the ynarter 
deck, The after part of the vessel 
Lind to be cal sword in hand. 
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The eentries asleep at their quarters 
wore all cloven down. Tho citlasece 
struck hut and fast. Still the Span- 
iards, furious and awakening, fought 
savagely and hard; they retreated in 
an angry clump to the forecastie, and 
it was not till the third charge that 
they were overpowered. Then the 
fighting broke ont ke a prairie 
flame again on the quarter deck, 
where the Spanish marine, felt to a 
man, the remaining milore leaping 
n into the holt or overboard te 
mecape slauuhter. 

Bat Cochrane, in. thin storm of 
J. did not altogether escape, On 
ing the ship hy the mauchaina, 
a blow from the but eae of a sentry 
musket hurled him back inte t 
Vout, where he fell ons thele-pin, 

ih went inte Jes cack, near the 
eenusiue him st eeqnent yours 
of siflerme. instants leaping up, 
Trane re-ascauded the vessels 


























ah the thigh, lar tying 2 band- 
thief tizbtly rod the wound h 
mame, therngh with ditliculty, to 
direct the victory toa close. 

The str fed a aquarter of an 
how andr the spuaniards 160 
men, and the Ruetieh and Chilinny 
only leven liven, «y detail of the 
attack was executed with mechanical 
prowptitnde One party bad been 
Gnleied fo neue the tujus direetly 
Cochraue got on dock, he bailed the 
forctop aid was instantly answered 
ly his own ier. 

The uproar of this uttack svow 
alarmed the gartisen, who, rimuing 
to their sans, opened tire ou the fri- 
gate. injuring their awn vessel, and 
Ailing and wounding their own men, 
Luckily there were in the harbour 
Amverivan frigate the Bfacedo- 
and the British frigate Hype- 

In ease of a mght k theso 
ships were to hoist pecudiar lights tut 
ni: Is On seeing these the Esme- 
rakla ran up the same, so ne to di- 
vide the fortress’s fire and confuse 
the Spaniards The neutral vessela 
finding themucives struck, cut their 
vahles, and moved away, while Cap- 
tain Guise seeing Cochrane disabled 
below, disobeyed his orders, let go 
the Fsmeralda’s cable, instead of 
cutting adrist_all the’ surrounding 
vewels, capturing and burning all 
they could. The unlucky captain con- 
temled that the English had broken 





















































z disorganized 

discovering the Eameralda no 

but she was ready for sea, 
and carried twu years’ storea The 
treagure-ship escaped. 

.Zbe neutral vorsels bchaved very 
differentiy. The American Macrdo- 
nian ship's eentinel did not hail the 
veasel; and the officer, iu an under- 


tone, wished Cochrane auccess. As 
for the E1 ah Hyperion, the captain. 
cast loose guna with their tom- 








pions out, o8 if Cochrane had been a 
pirate; and a midshipman, who 
clapped his hands to see the English 
clear the forveaatle, was ordered 
angrily below. The same captain, too, 
hailed Covhrane’s boata, whe 
crossing, to lead te their discovery, 

At Callao, the morning after this 
sveue, the Spaniards, i crucl ietati 
tion, murdered. a whole boat's cre 
the American ship. 

And what way the result of these 
great lion-hearted services (| The con- 
solidation of Chilian’s independ nce, 
the subeeguent hberation of Pern: 
words —shuuts—appliue. Stupid 
clamuur—notling else— allhe got. hut 
words, waa, at the end of thirty veats, 
the miserable pittance of £6,000 m 
fall of all claims, incurring a connter- 
balancing loss of three times £t.00K1 

litigution xhont the legal serure 
vessela cluriug the war. 

Nor were his Brazilian services much 
better repnid. Lord Cochrane, hy 
naval forer alone. wholly unaided by 
military co-operation, orgnized a 

lian navy, und drove frown the 
gasteru shores of South Asuerica all 
Portuguese armaments, As in Chil, 
all share in captured versels wan i¢- 
fuved him. He was after his victe 
ries dieminsed a the service, aud ut 
the end of thirty years grudginuly paid 
only one-half the simple interest of 
the amount stipulated in his patents. 

For years the fear of these base yo- 
vernments disowning his debts kept 
Dundonald silent. Now, eiglity-three 
years old, he feels free te die exposing 
their ingratitude. Coelnane 
not unjustly claims for himself sume 
national thanks fur having increased 
the South American trade of England. 
Before the freedom of Chili and Peru, 


the Spaniards and P. nese 
polizod nearly all that trade, which is 
pow wide 

‘The te! 


























te British en! i 
ion of this long acciea 
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of South American intrigues is thas 
described by Lord ‘Gocbtane himself 
in his recently published narrative. 
He says :— 


«Being at the time on board the fiag- 
ship I knew nothing of thie proclaraa- 
tion; but as the squadron had not been 
paid their twelve monthe’ wages, nor the 
‘60,000 dollars promised by General San 
Martin, [ went on shore on the 4th of 
‘August to minke the demand on behalf 
of the aquadron, the scamen havin, 
served their tine. Being ignorant o} 
the sclf-impoved title which General Sau 
Martin Lind assaued, I frankly asked 
him to devise some means for défraying 
these payments. 

“«] forbear personally to relate what 
passed at this interview; but as my 
secretary War present, and on his return 
tw Englan! published an account there- 
of, wich i in every respect euletan- 
tially truc, TF will give st im das words :— 

> On the following morning, Auguet 
4th, Lord Cochrane, wuntonned of the 
change which had taken place in the 
title of San Martin, viorted the palace, 
nud began to bey of the General-in- 
Chief to propose sone means for the pay- 
ment of the foreign seamen, whu bad 
rerved ther tune, and fuldilled their 
contract. ‘Lo duke San Martin anawered, 
that he would never pay the Chiban 
squadron unices it was sold te Pera, and 
then the pay avant ahould be considered 
bart of the purchase moury. ‘To this 

word Cochraite replicd that by ene a 
tranmaction the squadron of Chih «ould 
he transferred to Peru by anerely paying 
what was duc to the officers and crews 
for arvices done tu that state!" San 
Martin kunt his brows, and turning to 
hie two rnumstere, Garcia and Monta. 
gudo, ordered them to retire, to which 
hus Lordship objected, stating, that an 
he was not muster of the Spanish lane 
guage, he wished then toremain as inter- 
preterm, fearful that some expression nut 
Tightly understowm! night be eunsddercd 
offensive. San Martin now turned round 
to the Admiral and nad, "Are you 
aware. ms Lord, that I am Protector of 
Peru.’ ‘* No," said bis Lordhip 1 
ordered iny secretaries to inform you of 
it,” returned San Martin. ++ Th iv 
now unneceasary tor you hate personally 
informed we," said hiv Lordsiup. “I 
hope that the fnendship which Bae x. 
isted between San Martin and myself 
will cuntinue to exist between the 

tector of Peru and myself,” Sau Mar- 
tin then rubbing his handy, aald 1 
have only to aay thet Tam Protector of 

















*< The manner in which this last pone 
tence was expressed roused the Admi- 
ral, who, advancing, sald; »‘Theu it be- 
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comes me aa senior officer of Chili, and 
consequently the tative of the 
nation, to reyuest fulfilment of all 
the miscs mado to Chili and the 
squadron; but first—and principaily— 
the se ron.” Sao Martin returned, 
*+Chilit Chili] 1 will never pay a single 








real to Chili. As to the squadron you 
moy take when you please, and go 
where you choose ; & couple of seboon- 





ers aro quite cnongh for me 
“On bearing this Garcia left the 
room, and Monteagude walked to the 








balcony. San Martin paced the room 
for a short time, aml turning to his Lord. 
ship, waid, “Forget, my Lord, what is 





past.” The Admiral replicd, © will 
when I can,” and innnediately left the 
palace. 

“SHis Lordship was now unieccived 
by the man himself; the repeated 
porta he hed heard of fas past 
duct crowded on bis imagination; unt 
knowing what might be attempted from 
what had been already don, tae Lord- 
ship agreed with wwe that his Jife was 
hot xafy ashore, Me, thendore, ime 
diately took hore, rade to Buca Negra, 
amd went on board bis tigate." * 

















Cochrane's serviets Hong tle county 
of Spain, during the Pemmauka w 
are ity well known ax his Achille 
daring in the Basyue Roads, aud lis 
fenvenits exertions in Athens :aaun 
the Tarks.  Perlsyi his most ¢hival- 
rou act was in April, S27. when 
repaired ty the camp of the G: 
general, Karaiskuki ast Elctsas. the 
ld town of the festival of Ceres, 
Jewite to the island of Sabeuis, 
chiefs met inary 
piter. Phere, within 
captured formerly fran 
serakicr, sutromncded by pahkari f 
Cochrane presented te Gaecks with 
a xaered blue sik banner, while re 
wards were olf i 1 val 

All thin while 
in the Necropolis 
fainiue. 200 had 
only 300 out of 5,000 souls we 
pable of bearing Cochran 
the Greek chief determined before ad- 
vencing i their relief, te storm the 
monustery of St. Spiriden, situated 
atthnextremityofthe Pirwuy Eight 
brigs of war first entered the harbour 
and expelled the Turks trom their 
synare entrenchments, and then the 

ellas frigate, moored broadside on, 
und, with the attendant brigy opencel 




























danger of 
nLot thirst. and 
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a uhattering Bat the Turks 
fused to m and twice fired on 


@ fag of truce. “ Still, with 10,000 
enemies haying round them, and pent 
up in a heap of ruins, with a perpe- 
tual and unceasing ruin of fire Fates 
on them day and night, these brave 
fanatics would not surrender, though 
without food and without hope. 

At last, using a xtratayem, und 
ating to having brihed some Greek, 
chieftains, the Turks offered to yield, 
and the fire cerned. Suddenly, rally- 
i yemind man, they nade we 
y the monsetery through the 
ike maul witel bale, to 

na ae dig 
For a moment the G 



















tant hill, | 
Femmuned immovable, aghast , 
when the Turks had swept down 





ke 
Dut 






nome twee drums 
palikert shat der 
runs yoesented a charocdl-house 
aeone, "Phe Grecks dug wp all the 
dead Torks they could find, for the 
athe of therr armas iid robes. There 
were the burnt hones of bores the 
starving men had oaten, putrityin 
bodies, amd wounded nen of raid 
ming, wot tor thetaselves, but for 





iis at the road, 
wy 100 of them, 

















the deal, Splintered —yatazhans 
towken aonskets, luret gums, and 
Voor stamed Bandices lay anne, 





(Of Coclirane’s heroic Braque Roads 
exploit, the best acount is que lithe 
Known, turmehed by ene of Ing own 
The narrator ntyy i — 


officers. 
Our ti 
ducted by a heut 
Slups Were sixteen wn number, und some 
very heavy. When they got in, the 
Tedheh ships cut abd slipt, and nine sat 
ot the die vot on shore on the ise of 
Ady. and the nest morning we dreovered 
them: the fire-staps having done ltde 
dou the small cratcand trimites wore ore 
dered in toattempt to destroy them, The 
place where they kyy was IkePortamutth 
harbour, unter the fire uf the two bate 
1 each of which hau three tiers of 
nine cach, all heavy 
at them 
way very dit  phices there 
being only font fathoms of water, Tumt 
ag we wore sitting duwn te dinner on 
dboard the Revenge, our signul was made 
to go in anid assist the gun antl mortar 
yveamela: our ship was cleared for action 
in fifteen minutes, and iu half an hour 
we were alongaide of threo suil-ot-the- 
line, when we opeved a dreadful cannan- 








cheon- 
pinen, the 


































* «Pwonty Years’ Residence in South America,” hy W.B. Stevenson, Scere. 
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ade on them, which continued for an 
hour and @ quarter, when the Warsaw, 
® fine 60-gun ship, ‘and the Aquiion, 
stenck to us. We were now ip a very 
critical state ourselves, being in onty 
five fathoms water, which was cbhing 
very fast. The batterics on shore bay- 
ing got our length struck us almost 
every shot for the last quarter of an 
hour. Luckily, « breeze springing up. 
we got off inte deeper water and out of 
reach of their guns, when we anchored 
again, and sent our boats to take out the 
prisoners, and set thems on fire about 
seven p.m. At nine they were all in 
flames, and at two in the morning they 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. 
The French set fire to the Tonnicre, and 
the Impericuse to the Caleatta. Three 
other ships-of-the-line were on shore, 
very much mauled by the frigates 
ani boom - ships ; some of them 
wero on their beam-ends, and but little 
chance of getting off azain. ‘The eup- 
tain of the Warsaw waa on bosrd our 
ship. De eaid they were bound out 
to relieve Martinique with troops and 
provisions, L went on board his ship 
after she struck, and the decks were 
strowed with ‘lead awl dying—a most 
dreadful alaughter. We also lost seve- 
val killed aud wounded, oud our ship 
was much cut up in sails and rurging. 

Lord Cochrane caused about 1. 
barrels of gunpowder to be started 
Panchvuns, which were placol cad up- 
wards ; upon the tops of these were 
placed hetween 300 and 400xhclie,eharced 
with furcs; and again, among anil upon 
there were between 2.000 and 3,1NM) hand 
grenades. ‘Fhe puncheons were fastened 
tu cach other by cablen wound run I 
them.and jammed together with wedges, 
und muistened sand wae rammed down be- 
tween these casks, eo as tu render the 
whole, from stem to stern, ax sulid as 
poasible,that the resistance might render 
the explosion the more violent. 

In this tremendous instrument of de- 
straction Lord Cochrane conunitted hint - 
aif, with only one lieutenant and four 
seamen; and after the boum was broken 
his lordship proceeded with this explo- 
sion-ship towards the enemy's line—let 
it be recollected that at this moment thi 
batteries on shore were provided wit! 
farnaces to fire red-hot shot, and then 


























his lordship's danger in thie enterprise 
anay be property conceived. 
he wind blew a gale and the tide ran 


three knots an Lour. When the blue 
lights of the fire-ships wero discovered 
ene of theenensy's tine made the signal for 
fire-ships, which being also a bluc light 
tbe onemy fell into great confuston.firin; 
her with very injurious effect, and 
Abroetly cus thelr cables. 
When Lord Cochratehed conducted 
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[July, 
his explosion-ship ga noar ee war possi- 
tie ene taken the alaraa, 
he ordered_ his brave little crew into the 
boat, and followed them, after putting 
fire to the fuse, which wra caiculated to 
give them fifteen minutes to get oul of 
reach of the explosion. However, in 
consequence of tho wind getting very 
high the fuse burnt too quickly, so that 

ith the most violent exertion against 
wind aul tide this intrepid litthe parts 
was six ininutes nearer than they cal- 
culated to be at the time when the most 
tremendous explosion that human art 
ever contrivell took place, followed by 
the burstnig at once in the air of nearly 
400 shi lls and 3,000 il-grenattes, pour- 
ing down a shower of cast metul very 
direction! But, fortunately, onr second 
Neleon wan spared, the at having: 
Teached by wnparalicled exertion only 
just beyond the extent of destruction 
Unhappily, this effort to escape cost t 
life of the brave li hont his 
nuble captain saw d 
under fatigue ant partly drowned. with 
watce that continually broke over then. 
Toot the four sailurs were aly Ao nEATLE 
exhausted that their recovery was for 
some time despaired of, 

+ The repeution of his explosions wns 
so dreaded by the enemy, that they ap. 
prelwnded an equal dcstruction in every: 
dre-ship, and ininetiately crowding all 
sail ran before the wind and tide sv fast 
that the fire-ships, though at tiret very 
newt. could not overtake then before 
they were high and dry on share, 
three seventy-fours, bebidca the Cal 
which were afterwards onynged, t 
and burned. 

“Lord Cochrane now turned hia at- 
tention tercscuc the vanquished from the 
duvouring elements; and in bringing 
away the poople of the Ville de Vurao- 
vie he wonkl not allow even a dog to be 
abandonel, but took tho crying little 
favourite » into his arms aud brought 
it away. But a wtill grenter instance of 
goodniss was displayed in hia humanity 
toa captain of a French seveuty-four, 
who came to deliver his aworl to Lord 
Cochrane, and lamented that all he had 
in the world was about to be destroyed 
hy the conflazration of bie ship. His 
lordship instantly gut into the boat with 
him and pushed Uff to ansist his prisoner 
in retrieving some valuable juga; but, in 
passing by a seventy -four which was on 

, her loaded guns began tu go off, a 
shot from which killed the French cap. 
tain by Lord Cochrane's side, and ao 
damaged the boat that she filled, and the 
rest of the party were nearly drowned,” 


‘When Cochrane dies, the Black Sea 


of death will, indeed, receive another 
of Engtand’s Op Sga Liows. 
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Tas Clara, then, was the grass- 
hopper and buttery, ms he had first 
ealed her whose deep blue eves would 
Dersint un gazing out af the Lake off 
Jarda upon the 








youth whe bail hi! 
ened himself in contrast toa bee ora 
grb, Some sunny days by the 
anid dakeside, with long. deep. and 
earest cauversations Tmpot Watters: 
whieh both bstd at heart, had fered at 
stronger hok between these two than 
eather of Chem end hy any means 
have wuspested on the test of those 
days when a chance had thrown thew 
together. Ar the end of these tirst few 
days aeqiaumtinee they seemed to 
be old frieuds, aud te Know at great 
deal of one another ale: 
they did xn, thongh there was + 
mutch of whieh they were in x0 
ignorance 5 for though ¢ kne 
that time omany of the innermost 
thoughts of the other, their sm: 
eoutrasts and still more singular 
agreements, yet it is doubtful whether 
Clara kuew, on the day i 
parting, that her new fri 
was Mark Rrandling: and be 
douht that she could not lave told 
what his calling was. nor on what 
business he was in Lombardy. As 
for Mark, be was not a little surprixed, 
the next morning, to learn from 
snatches of the Oxoniaus’ conversa- 
tion, who were breakfastiug at the 
upper end of the table at which he 
VOL, LIV.—No. CCCXX. 

































Jum~vlf was sitting, how much infor- 
wdtion those meena youths hud 
pr ked up conceming the voung lady, 
af whom ¢hes laud enjeyed at best a 
Klinpse ut ler depaiture informa. 
tem partly sthange and miexpeeted to 
Jum. her fied amd adopted brother. 
© Twisk Trtam hid fost bus Cate 
Jus,” said Dighy, pausing in his vi 
gerons onslaught on the breakfast ; 
“be shoon bammerineall the morning 
at transatue an ode into Lendera- 
Hes, to uilge hy his puzzlebrain 












Wrong for onee, wy boy,” an- 
swered the first class man ; “I hate 
all transtatious, and have given Ca- 
tullns no thought since last night.” 

“Well, then, you have been con- 
cootiag an hstruse retatation of Tre- 
Tawney» theory, concerning the arte 
of the garden of the Hesperides, 
which he tatters himself to have dig- 
covered three miles from jus father’s 
ark patings in Coruwall” 

Noue of your johes upon me, 

Master Dighy,” interposed the Cor- 
nishome ; “you are all abroad about 
Tagram now; aud Tl bet any gen- 
tlenian a zwanziger that 1 name 
what's uppermost in his mind this 
morning.” 
“Done,” said Ingram, himself; 
“hbetting’s not much in my way; but 
I think 1'm safe this time.” 

“ Who apicd a little buat fen be- 




















By 
hind an olive-tres} Ah, my 


Sella, T give mo trast 5 toss mee 4 
RWanniger, Trelawney, a 
knowing laugh ; and In; ‘ht 
bh compliod with the reaert, 
“A hit,” said Windlesharh, as 


igby langhed aloud ; "60 M 
Prigby,anghed sone lus toon 


Purpose, ‘Well, what did you thi 
of her 7” 

“ Her,” snewered thescholar, “who 
spoke of her ¥” 

“ But I spied the boatie, too, lyme 
close up in the reeds,” laughed Win- 
@lesham ; “and I had a near view 
the ladye fair long before she stepped 
20 daintily on board of it, and went 
dancing away over the glassy ewell 
to 0, Come, Ingram, confess 


you thought her charmmg, and = puy 


in compassion I'll tell you the name 
of our charmer. : : 

‘How came youtoknow hername?” 
asked Trelawney ; “that is a piece of 
information of which I thought my- 
aelf exclusively possessed.” 

“I come to tow, indeed! I got it 
from the landlord, thanks, as Dishy 
would say, to my knowledge of the 

» But how came you ta 
know, tor the landlord can’t rpeak 
Cornish 9” 


“ What ia her name, then ?” 
“ Donna Clara.” 
“Donna tiddlestick! her name's 
Qlara Jerningham, and she’s an Eng- 
girl, I saw a boatman coming 
with her little portmanteau, 
end being curious to know her name, 
all for Ingram’s sake, of course, I 
tripped him w accident when he 
paced me, ‘aud then politely helped 
put the box on his shoulder again, 
after reading the name on _a little 
brese plate. There now, Ingram! 





what an opening you have fo: reek 
sonnet: only ‘Jerningbam’s a hard 
name to put into Greek.” 


“A Greek sonnet, indeed,” said 

3 “I know who is likely to 

be plucked for his ‘great-go,’ if that’s 
the extent of his knowledge of Greek 


i 


great-go!” quoth Trelawney, 
* don’t Sitter the" long? with such 
awfal remini ; but let Win 


She ureietee tana: 
’s have 
‘ta the door.” eee 

ing noblemen, who wasths 


fing ope, doeponed 


Artist and Crafteman, 


[aug 
sadorder ‘When he en- 
2 Sn oxalate 
eee ee fa Ingram | Weshall 


see her again at Venice ; 20 a8 far ox 
distant fimiration goes, romantic de- 
yotion, and sofurth, you shall have 
your heart’s content, old fellow ; but 
if mattera go further, I ehall deem it 
imy imperious, though painful duty to 
fep in and cut you out, for she won't 
ae our book in the long run.” 
ae not?” said Ingram, rather 


nettleds “at the conceitedness of this 
last sortie.~ 

“Why, she is asinger: the 
new prima dontaa at the Fenice in 


Venice, ao they tell me} mand I opine 
that will hardly jump with your views 
for sine future, » parsonage and 
't was well for all parties that Mark 
was no longer in the room when this 
was ead, He had not relished the 
turnwhichthe conversation had taken 
from the first, feeling inexpressibly an- 
noyed at the mere mention of Clara 
by the young tourists, Windlesham's 
Tat ally, which had netled gram, 
would inevitally have passed his pa- 
tience. As it was, he had shouldered 
his knapsack, and was walking al 
the straight, dusty, poplar-lin 
much revolving in hiamind the talk of 
the Oxonians, angry with himself fur 
feeling vexed upon no just grounds. 
Soon the jingling of their horses’ bells 
struck pon his car, but not befure 
he hsd himwelf been espied by the 
keen eye of Dighy, who having oor- 
dially embraced the hypothesis of 
his Geing a Cambridge-man was loth 
to abaudon all prospect of his rer- 
vices, in the event of some possible 
rowing-match, and who therefore 
basied that he should be requested, 
when overtaken, to oceupy the spare 
seat beside the driver. There was na 
resisting the frank good-humour of 
Digby's hail; ao, after one moment of 
hesitation, Mark found himeelf en- 
sconced behind the old aun-dried 
leather apron of the “vettura,” with 
hie knapsack, in guise of footetool, 
under bis feet. The driver jerked the 
eins and cracked the whip, the horses’ 
Dells set again to jingle, and amidet 
clouda of dust, uder a torrid aky, 
on towards Verona. Those 
who remember the old jag-trot of such 
extinct in 


Lombardy, know? well that it was 
& promoter of sultry drowsiness rather 
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than of brisk conversation. For miles 
together thera was scarcely one word 
spoken, except such as passed between 

fark and the vetturina, who finding 
that the young man heside him apeke 
Italian more intelligibly than mout of 
hia countrymen on their travels, pro- 
ceeded to catechise him upon the 
nature, mischiefs, and dangers of the 
railway, with which his native plains 
were threatened. He could not havo 
found a better informant, perhapa, 
than Mark, in all Italy, end therefore 
mach as the old fellow abhorred the 
heretical doctrines he evidently held 
in favour of that vile wethud of loen- 
notion, he and hia companion found 
plenty to talk about. 

Inside the vehicle, Trelawney he- 
guiled the time by counting the 
poplur-trees till he fel asleep; 2 
Inoment anxionsly watched for by 
Digby, wh» sat opposite, and oounid 
erately tickled his nose with a straw 
80 soon as the desired event took 
place. Hereupon the Cornishman 
starting iP struck hix friend in pure 
jollity a blow thet might have broken 
the ribs of an ordinary mortal, and 
their difference being thus amicably 

juste, both worthies coiled them- 
selves into their respective corners 
and snored, Windlesham, who had 
Lighted his eigar as was hiy wont, was 
trying hard to dixeover whether Ing- 
ram’s eyes were alno closed, and with 
that intent peered at him through 
the smoke at intervals ; bat the shade 
ofthescholar’scapwasso closely drawn 
over his hrow that, after all, he could 
not clearly ascertain his point. If 
Ingram’s eyes were closed, they wero 
not closed in sleep ; though for no- 
velty and strangeness the thonghts 
that were flitting across his brain 
might well seem te him the mockcries 
of @ dream. Close his eyes as he 
would, they were obstinate in follow- 
ing still across the hoaving waters of 

the little boat in which Ciara 
Jerningham had left the Albergo yes- 
terday. Stop his cars as he would, 
there was no stopping the words 
which had so piqued him from ring- 
ing in them still. It was very true 
i pecta were a “ parsonage and 
pupila,” and how to reconcile such 
Sollons with tha image of a pris 
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that no real or imaginary need existed 
of reconcilin, such notions to one 
another at A stately figure, yet 
gprcetal, dark eyelashes, and di 

Ine eyes, braided hair, silky ani 
brown- these were new things for 
hin to think about. After all, per- 
hapa, it was the sweet nobility of 
that thoughtful brow which haunted 
his thoughts more than any other 
thing about her. Oh, if Windlesham, 
from hehind the smoke of his cigar, 
could but guess the and disorder o! 
that calm studious brain opposite, 
poor Ingram might as welt break up 
the long vacation party, and return 
forthwith to college. And, perhaps, 
Ingram will do so as it is; he bas 
thought of doing so-—of leaving his 

anions at Verona, and turning 
yy» homeward. Ifhe went on to 





his 

Venice he might see her again, as 

Windlesham truly said ; might see 

het even without going to the Fenice, 
i 





which was not a likely place for him 
to zo te, But whut if he should ace 
her there? Could there be danger 
or harm in that? Besides why 
Windlerham well knew that he ha 
never been in Venice before, and 
longed to_sce that city more than 
any, save Rome, in Italy. If he ran 
away at Verona, that keen tormentor 
would have his suapicions ; ten to one 
but he would guess how matters 
atood ; and all college would hear of 
it next term. Well, at all events, 
there wax no use in deciding just 
then ;_he would think about it; and 
wo he did, Jong after Digby and Tre- 
lawney had waked up again and were 
betting noisily on the numbere of 
mouse-coloured oxen that should pass 
the carriage-doors right or left. 
It was late in the day when they 
reachei the gatex of Verona. The rine- 
of the neighbouring lages 
wore already gliding out upon the road 
rote the uk buwers gf trellised 
foliage on either side, an returning 
home in gages with laughter an 
singing. hen they had passed the 
fortified entrances of the city, god 


were come to the peee Spec, “ 
whoes 


the Church of San Zeno, who 
name and condition yet remained « 
to the x estod 


Oxo! reque 
the driver to stop, not & Tittle to the 
astonishment of Windlesham, who 
knew the town well, and was aware 
that they were yet at some distance 
from the quarter frequented by Eng- 


1 


Mah travellers, He then threw his 
‘enapeack across his shoulders, and 
‘ap to the carriage door to 

the party inside for the lift 

had kindly given him. Windle- 
aham gave a distant nod in return 
for his salutation, the other two a 


Fall heart one, bat Died » Who 

to juc & man by t 

of bis band, held out his own broad 

g and receiving in it that of 
k, shook it wi will, and 

had reason to be satisfied with the 


q@ip in return of his unknown ac- 
quaintance. 
“What takes him down that way ?” 
quoth ‘Frolawney. 
“A visit to Juliet’s tomb by snm- 


wet,” suggested Ingram. 

recs hear,” said Windlesham ; 
a = Romeo our good Ingram 
mus pitch upon such a stigges- 
tion. We shall catch him out in some 
balcony scene at Venice yet, Vil 
warrant—but that broad-shouldered, 
grimy-fisted chap wouldn't make 
much of a sentimentalist, even at the 
tamb of Juliet.” 


* Quiet lodgings and algebra, that’ 
hisontt i heee Canta sed Dist 


ly. 
Very ulkely shouldn’t wonder,” 
was the reply in chorus. 

Arrived in Venice, some few days 
later, Windiesham, well acquainted 
with the outward aspect of the city, 
its monuments and gulleries, left his 

y to lionize themselves 

he i to his banker, 
Vantini, an old acquaint- 
from his conversation 
of its present sociat 
render hie stay plea- 
ible, 
wore few—an unexpected re- 
f—tItalians more plentiful, amongst 
eome- acquaintances, 
s,’aathe French 
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be peculiar in some respects, as be- 
min afiamn geet 
Pricious, and far above eit 

author or manager. dee the 
Maestro and she seemed to be bound 
to one another by no commen bond 
of friendahi at very evening he 
was to introduce her to Madame Van- 
tini—e few friends would moet in their 
drawing-room : his lordship’s presence 





would esteemed an honour; but, 
by the way, would his lordship 
cash for circular note in napo- 





Jeons or florins—napoleona must lose 
afewzwanzigersou exchange juet now: 
Was that exact? Weil then, nine 
o'clock, yea! al piacere, good morn- 
ing. And his lordship regained his 
gondola, nota little satisfied at having 
thus stofon a march upon hie friends, 
to whom he said nothing of his visit 
to Vantini, or, at lenst, of his invita» 
tion fur that evening. 

Ingram would, at all events, have 
envied hint his good fortune: nothing 
could have been more delightful than 
the Vantini party: the Sucete were but 
few, the Maestro was obliged to leave 
svon after introducing Clara. Madame 
Vantini, who, by the way, was o well- 
bred Englishwoman, had too much 
gvod taste to press her to ging, there 
was therefore nothing more natural 
than that she, who had bven ao lon; 
absent frum dear old England, should 
find pleasure in a long and animated 
conversation with her young, hend> 
some, well-bred, and entertaining 
countryman. He knew dear Sir Jetirey, 
tuo, slightly, and had epent uday fish? 
ing once at Wymerton; could apprevi- 
ate the beauty of the Mere, and heart- 
ily admired ody Alice's gardens and 
her oak-panelled sitting-roum. Aud 
i ¢ charm of his freeh remin- 
incences of England, and of her Eng- 
Tish home, a freshness which gave to 
Clara, in conversing with him, sone 
such scvaation as the scent of newly- 
plucked hawthorn boughs will brin 
to one who is cor to his sink 
room in springtime—the young no- 
bleman wes well at home in 
RO , evidently, to the influ 
ences of its richly-tinted earth 
sky, nor to its treasures of often re- 
ving art nor to che artist breath 
that glows throughout Present as 
well as ita former existence, Be koe 
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snd feeling, there was enough 

of both in him ty claim kindred with 
the cast of Clata’s mind, and to open 
her and him a possible inti- 


The evening, however, was not 
Spout aaa perfect tite-« tate; Madame 
‘antini and her daughter, Beatrice, 
to gay nothing of her other guesta, 
had to spell through the alphabet ot 
acquaintance with the gi Ingleas, 
whilst’ Vantini himeelf, and certain 
mustachioed financiers of the party, 
had many queries and surmixes to 
foree upon the reluctant attention of 
Windleaham, with regard to the rail- 
road in construction from Padua to 
their own seagirt city. Despite the 
youthful and almost dundified ap- 
pearance of the Englishnan, he was 
in their eyes an unit of that vast 
sgregate of speculating capitalists, 
the people of Great Britain, where- 
fore they were emboldened to ply 
and overwhelm him with incoherent 
questions touching stock, preference 
shares, arual tions, and the like, 
ht have puzzled a Capel+ 
to anuwer to their sa- 
tinfacti 


ion, 

By-and-by the Maestro reappeared 
to Clara and Cousin Wiarthe 
down the waterstepa, where their 
boat was waiting. Zuchetti and the 
Viscount, cigar in mouth, threaded 
their way on foot across the narrow 
bridges and through tortuous strects 
to the Piazza, 


“Tho germ of a great artiat there,” 
said the Macstro upon a sudden. 
“The germ! I crave her pardon— 
there is already there a remarkable 
development.” 

“T can imagine it,” answered his 
companion, “although, of course, I 
have only seen to-night a simple and 
unaffected pervon, with an evidevt 
stamp of superiority.” 

ind 


“Ah! you know nothing as 
hhow can you?! So much calm 
#0 much enthusiasm in combination 
are a marvel ; such eelf-pogsession ad 


which it mig! 
court bro! 


sach rer of leaping beyond the 
bonns of mere individualiem ! 
as a see she colour of her eyes 


Pion Wp deen, and fringed by 
wi 

rel deop—their’s i 

hy mer surtaoe slowing and ou of 

1088 came ai s 
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you—but s stream of living ene: 
#uch as was unknown to me ti_ _ 
knew this young lady. Did she sing 
tonight at Vantini’s?” 

“Not a note; but in the tone of 
her voice I fancy I could detect eome- 
thing which seemed to announce a 


“Well, it is no use to apeak of tl 
since in three days’ time you wi 
hear; but let me, aa a composer, 
of you to attend to the conacientious- 
neas of her execution when you do, 
Iam of pais, that you may tell a 
true soul from a false one, even 
the manner in which a page of music 
is read off.” 

“Maestro, forgive me; but does 
your Venetian public judge of her aa 

ou do, or by the same 0 

he absence of all meretricious striv- 
ings is an excellence which the play- 
going public in general can ill appre- 
ciate.” 

“Our Venetian publicknow no more 
of her than yourself. They expect, 
upon the faith of my judgment, to 
hail the advent of a great artist; 
this will be her first ajpearance upon 
their stage, as it is the first represea. 
tution of my new work It was 
written for her exprersly—she and I 
alike are on our trial—we shall suc- 
ceed or fall together~ and now felice 
notte?” 

The Viscount and the Maestro had 
been paciug to and fro as they dis- 
coursed under the deep shadow which 
the strong mvonlight was casting be- 
fore the porticoes of St. Mark's. Ag 
the former emerged from it to pass 
along the quai to Danieli’s hotel, he 
fancied that he recognised the 
of the young Englishmaa with whom 
he and his companions had met at 
Sermione: his dress was the same, 
a fostian jacket and trousers, with 
an oil-skin cap, but it seemed to be 
dingier than before. 
hia! ‘hat can the rich mrased 

ia lordship; “Trelawney’e guess: 
have ibe Cambro to Ve 

cau ve ght him, e- 
nice?” questions which he had not 
been able to solve to his satisfaction 
before he was in bed asleep that 
nigh it. 

t was towards the evening of the 
next day that the Macatro, finding 
Clara still studying inteneely certain 


difficult passages in her a 0C- 
cupation in which he had icf ker 
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absorbed in the earlier hours of the 
forenoon, insisted upon her closing 
the e u 
books, and sccompanying him, with 
Cousin Martha, tothe Lido. Nothing 
hort of the steady fresh breeze from 
the Adriatic, he insisted, would brace 
her nervea and cool her feverish 
head ae her eyes sauet Be peers 
poring over those croo! 
Title imps of Larmony hanging with 
missha) heads between the five 
‘bara of the music-ruled pages, and 
she must bathe them for restoration 
in the mellowed purple, gold, and in- 
digo of the sunset. me Vantini 
and her daughter would most likely 
3 them—perhaps that amiable mi- 
lordo, her compatriot—so he hurried 
her into the gondola, which was soon 
rapidly gliding over the lagoon. 
Another boat, some hour or two 
before, Propelled Dy the vigorous ans 


of Digby and Trelawney, had car- 
ried to the same pleasant spot Win- 
dleabam and his studious friend ; and 


after bathing in the rolling surf, the 
four Oxoniana had made their way to 
the more ented portion of the 

mensde. Here, as they sauntered 

and fro, they chanced upon the 
Maestro with Ciara and the Vantinis ; 
and no little surprise was excited in 
the minds of Windlesham's com- 
panions when they saw bim join the 
party, and exchange salutations with 
the young, Enghsh lady who had chal- 
Jenged their admiration and roused 


ity. the Albergo del 
Pantry but little time, however, 
@pend in conjectures upon hia go 

forfane before he called upon thera 
it; for having spoken a few 
Fiend Stadame Vantin and ihe 
apparently to obtain their 
sanction, he beckoned to his compa- 
nena, od introduced them in furm, 


Jerningham—Mr. Fi 
and Windlesham felt, as he in 
antici that the words had 


thrill through 
the student's being. He understood 
that if ever a man could he thus 
i upon a sudden, the 
fate had befallen I; 
ia full and intelligent 
were, into itself, 


Eom Clara, Before be lowered 
it yeapectfully,and steppod 


& 
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As for Clara, she did not seom in 
any way to notice it, But the man- 
finess, blended with a quaintchildiah 
simplicity, that was visible upon the 
countenunce of the athletic Digby, 
caught her fancy forthwith; an 
when, inatcad of bowing ft , he 
held out to her his huge fist ke 
hands, she laid her hand in with 
a frank muiling confidence which de- 
lighted him beyond measure, and 
most provoked. the jenloury of his 
friends. Side hy side, then, the whole 
party continued their walk: Digby 
with Clara and Cousin Martha ; 
Trelawney with the Signora Deatrice, 
who could speak Englwh very fairly, 
and upon whom he consequently en- 
deavoured to impress a notion of the 
resuurces of his uative Commwall, and 
of the stern heautics of the Lizard- 
point ; Windleshan with Madame 
ereelf ; Ingram tell to the Maestro, 
whore heart being full of the beauty, 
the genius, the character of Clara Jer- 
ningham, poured out of its fulners 
into that hapless student's cars 
Little did the good Muextro «urpect 
what manner of Jistener he had thus 
lighted upon ; but if he had, it may 
well be doubted whether the flow of 
his eloquence upon such a theme 
would have been checked. Why 
should not Ingram, why should net. 
every one adnare and Inve his incom- 
parable Jernietta t 
Returning in her own gondola was 
out of the question for Clara; Dighy 
would not hexr of it. After all, they 
would al} xpirt home together, so she: 
might ag well give him and bie friend 
the pleasure of rowing back. 
a ‘Aud I'm told, Miss Jermingham, 
that you sing like a skylark ; 6o you 
shall set ua time with nome sweet 
clear English wong; and then we shall 
seo whether Master Ingram there 
will still regret the Tasuo of his silent 
gondolier. All these Venetian chaps 
ing through their noses.” 
Digby aud Trelawrey led the 
way homewards; and Olera did 
sing for them swoct clear English 
songs, such as ehe used to sing at 
Wymerton in thise old days ‘hen 
yet she was scarcely conscious of her 
wondrous gift of tony —joyaus, 
feshing strains at first, sch a6 she 
in girlhood—-and then by: 
almost forgetfully, the liquid notes 
sadness from the re- 


caught e gentle 
collections which stole across her; #0 
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that instead of “spirting,” as he 
called it, the stalwart. rower would 
searcely dip the oar into the still 
water of the Jagnon, lest the plashing 
of it should disturb her touching 
melodies. 

The Maestro, whose gondola was 
thus enabled to steal up by the al- 
tered rate of Dighy’s stroke, was 
in rapturea; and os for Ingram, per- 
hapa it had been better for him if, at 
a safe distance, the gondolier had 
troated him to 2 nasal stave of the 
old poet of the Canals. 

‘What ailed him, then? Why did 
this new sensation, which was filter- 
ing into the recesses of bis inner 
heart, suddenly and rapidly, ax the 
aprody thongh gradual absorption 
of venom trom a poisoned bolt 
throughout the veins and mto th 
very marrow of him who in stri 
therehy- why was it felt by hit, 
ag 8 mere pain, but as a pang of te- 
morse? Was he guilty in anywise ; 
had he, then, perimtted any detenui- 
nation, thought, or desite to form 
itself definitely within him concerning: 
this Clara, this unknown but yitted 
and beautiful yours women, whos 
feet were set in oo widely divergent a 
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path of life? Or wasthe vague pos- 
sibility of loving her reprehensible 7 
He did not yet foresee what was to 
be revealed to him hereafter concern- 
ing himself—that his life was to be- 
come a high and holy embodiment of 
Principle ; und therefore he did not 
understand what manner of shock 
and jarring was produced in his sow) 
by the inburst of a passion. 

‘A passion? Did he so much as 
guess the advent of uny thing so for- 





There was a youth onee, in the old 
days of chivalty, who was keepin: 
his darkling wateh by the knightly 
suit ofannour that he was to don upon 
the morrow. His spirit and his race 
were to answer for his worthiness, for 
he never yet had ntingted in deadly 
fray. Suddenly, through a tonp-hole, 
a twlt from some hostile cross-bow: 
caused lin nutied barness to ring 
agunst the pimelled wall. Ho 
atarted at the sound ; he scarce coud 
guess the eanse of at. Yet no long 
time elepoed, and the glancing of a 
erossholt, or the rattle of as) 
agatist his trusty breastplate, in grim 
nil earnest encounter, could startle 
hi no more. 
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“Proprietors | colossal’ fabulons 
exclaimed the Maestro, as he bornecd 
into the sitting room of the young 


Englishmen at Dameli's, “But why 
should 1 say this to you: you who 





were prevent one nnd all at thes more 
than ovation. Ali' she ik your coun- 
trywoiuan ; she bas triuniphed thus 
in your very presence last night ; and 
here thia day ix more than half gone 
by, this inorrow of a victary, and uot. 
one of you havo been to cust your 
wrenth of admiration at her feet, Per 
1. But the fame which con- 
aumes her must have burnt wa 
drously within her Italian mother's 
veins, unquenchable even by the tloot 
of coldness which stagnated in tho 
lish breast of a futher who was 
nome such @ tnan aa you.” 

iy Mercy | wa cry you mercy! 
the Viscount ; “but you 
fudge ug hastily, unjustly. Dighy 
ere, and Trolawney, were for rush- 
ing to empty a wheell 5 full 
of bouqueta at the Jernietta’s deor 








this morning, had I not stopped 
thetn for the sake of Cousin Martha, 
who would require more time than 
your triumphant Clara to recover 
last night's excitement. For such a 
spirit ax the prima dunna’s the very 
excitement was refreshment enough, 
Tu 1ant yon; but her poor dear 
cousin would need a suund sleep to 
set her up a 

“ Ebbene | 
a'clack — yes, 











n. 
but ‘tis now three 
three struck,” said. 
the Macatro ; “you have not cleared 
yourself from my reproaches even s0.”” 
“ Well, then, if I inust needs von- 
tinue to exculpate ux, you must know 
farther, that Mr. Ingram here ia guilty 
of detaining us 5 we wore yet in full 
controversy with him on the subject 
HEATED oveute® auld that pereon 
“At all oveuts,” suid that - 
hhineelf, a8 he rose from his chair, 
oF dectine to continue it any longer ; 
your aide has gained in the Maestro 
too powerful an accession. I feared 


fe 
Miss Jerningham, 
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it ia true ; but under his auspices, T 
think you may safely venture. So 
good day for the present. We shalt 
meet, I auppose, at dinner.” 

“Meet ! exclaimed Zuchcetti ; 
“people meet after parting. Surely 
you will Becompany us—you, whose 
appreciation of Mias Clara’s talent is, 
I am sure, none the less correct or 
lively for_being Jess demonstrative 
than my Italian warmth seems to 


exact. 

“Excuse me,” replied the other ; 
“whatever may be that appreciati 
Miss Jeraingham will not mixs an ex- 

ion of it, which I think I had 
tter withhold.” 

“Ob, noasense, my good fellow,” 
interrupted Windlesham, in a loud 
Voice ; “you are two shy, even for an 
Englishman, and an Oxford first-clans 
man. I'll answer for him, Maestro ; 
do you lead the way with the oth 
two, and we will follow.” Then, 
as ‘the left the room, he drew the 
arm of his companion under hix own, 
and whispered in his ear, “Learn 
to look this matter in the face, Ing- 
ram; anid at all eventado not betmy 
yourself to that musical chatter-box, 
who, for all his chattering, is a shrewd 

fellow, and eered at you through his 
spectacles, as if he wonld begin to 
guess that concerning yon which you 
scurcely suspect concerning yourself, 
but which I have discovered already 
for a certainty.” And with this he 
hurried him down stairs tu rejoin the 
trio who had preceded them before Le 
could debate these unexpected words 
in his own mind and otfer resistance 
or ah answer. 

At Clara’s a new surprise awaited 
them both. Madame Van and her 
daughter were there, w indeed, 
was not strange ; but seated near an 

1 window, in conversution with 
Counin Martha, was the ovujectural 
Cambridge man, who stood up to 
acknowl their recognition, and to 
with the cordial Dighy. 
This time, however, be was not 
arrayed in fustian; but a jacket of 
finest bine cloth, with white can- 
‘yaa trowsets, and a black silk Land- 
kerchief, twisted round his neck, 

ight have scemed to announce a 
aailor, had their cut been in any way 

as Windlesham did uot fail 
ceive at once it waa not. His 

‘was mystified ; but as Clara 

the greeting between the 
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stranger and Mr. Digby, she did not 
concetye that vie ane of any 
farther introduction. 


The congratulations which were 
now ‘offered she received with perfect 


ease aud simplicity, but eeemed anx- 
ious to turn them off from herself to 
the Maestro. “The triumph last 
night,” she said, “was fair enough; 
but to prolong her share of it heyon: 
the moment was unjustifiable.” 

“ Did Miss Jerningham, then, value 
the noisy plaudits of the crowded 
theatre, however justly bestowed, be- 
yondthe calmer judgments of friends 
and admirere expressed thus quietly 
in private ?” Ingram ventured to in- 
quire. 

“Theirnoixy plaudits, by nomeans! 
Upon these,” said Clam, “I set 
but little prive, indeed; whereas, the 
udgzment and approval of friends is 
Inestimahle, when bestowed 
that which may fairly ¢ 
But if, by a fair triumph, y 
atood me to mean applause fairly won, 
my true invaning has escaped you.” 

ogram, xauewhat  discomfited, 
found no heart for farther guestion- 
ing ; but Wisullesham demanded torth- 
with to know in what the artist's 
triumph consisted if not im the ap- 
Plane of the dinverning public, 

“Grant the discernment of the 
public,” she continued, “ and its ap- 
fn might justly rine in cate enter 
but without wishing to rebel tuo in 
solently against that great arbiter’s 
decisions, the Maestro will agree with 
ine in aswerting that the great bulk of 
those who constitute the public within 
the walls of a theatre follow a lead 
two easily for ua to put much faith 
in their discerument, as showed by 

heir syplaune, unless, indeed, urged 
on, as they nuructiioes are, by one of 
those iinpulsive recognitions of the 
true and beautiful which buret upon 
men in crowda suddenly and irre- 
sistibly.” 

_ ‘All that about the discerning pub- 
lic ia true enough,” suid the Maestro, 
thus appealed te; “but your last 
night's triumph, in what did it oon- 
sist, and why may it not, or can it 
ar be prolonged into on day, fer, 
next week, these years to come, 
need bet” 
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heart, lies in the swaying of other 
men’s emotions. It was not, Mr. 


Ingram, when the spectators ap- 
plauded, but when they were silent, 
that I experienced any exultation; 


it was when I could feel, not merely 
that the power of song enthralled 
them, forthen I was but the Macstro’a 
mouthpiece, or his vire-regent, ifyou 
will, wielding a sceptre which was 
his in truth, ruling bearts but by de- 
Jegation. It wax when the artist 
power within me lind fairly conquered, 
the throbbings of their personality, 
and had bound it up for the moment 
with mine; when the pulse of thet 
whole vast asscuably’s feeling seemed 
to beat in inyself alone; when ev 
glance, every motion of mine direc 
and controll do their breathless af 
tention ~oh, then it was that 1 fel 
myself queen of the moment, nw 
the aceptre of my own umlivi 
undisputed sovereignty. You might 
as well talk of profonging an electrie 
shock ay kuch a triamph. Bat post. 
tively, Maestro, Twill not hear one 
word more concerning myself or ny 
avhievements just now. Let msrather 
8} of yours. What say yo, my 
lord, of the niusie of this opera 
TEE anawer your question,” asd 
Windlesham, “Fxbatl incur the mk 
of your dixpleasure, for 1 must neeria 
speak again concerning yourself.” 

* How aot” 

“ Beoaunse of necessity the effort of 
the inusic, ux we fel last mght, 
depended in a great measure pe 
your execution, and upon the 
ing whieh your i 



























son, not only 
reat measure 

jaeatro’k appeal to then 
le camnot yet be judged apart from 
one another.” 

“Neither would I, at least, wish 
for any such xopsrativn,” exclaimed 
Zuchetti. “Ah, Miss Clara, you did 
not abyorb my intention into your. 
eelf, but you generously transfused 

roursolf into my intention, animatins 
(wih a life which I waa powerless 


ive.” 
You are too sincere, even in your 
enthusiasm, to pay me an unmeanin 
oz an unmeant compliment,” said abe; 
“bat do not speak au much too unwor- 
thily of ae own incomparably sub- 
limer gift. His lordship may speak 
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truth ; it may not be easy, just yet, to 
judge of your work in itelt aciv ae 
serves; but mark its claim toa higher 
nobility, ita judement in rt to come, 
and will endure, 25 will the matter 
judged of. Your achievement has a 

ife, durable, perhaps undying ; mine 
had an existence, which now is no 
longer, and compared with which the 
ephemeris ia a centenarian. Your 
triumph, if you obtein it, is, indeed, 
worth speaking of.” 

“If Pobtuin it, as you pay; but tell 
us, then, signurine, when may it be 
“tas obtained, and who, in 

rent, may lawfully decree 
have obtained ¢” 
bard that E should 
submit,” she replied, “ to such an in- 
terrogatory. Yet who shold speak 
of such things if not we! The time 
of your triumph, Maestro, is hard to 
fix upen, for it is ever renewing ; it 
inrenowed whenever they who posnesa 
intelligvace to judge of your work ag 
one whole cumposition, as a lyrical 
draum, # uasical epic, stamp it with 
the real of their well-merited and 
thoughtfully-hestuwed approhation ; 
aml thns, in determining the time of 
its being decreed, I have mentioned 
one chess of your judges. But there 
ix stother, cynally renewed, and no 
less legitimate triumph for the nnusi- 
cian, and that is when any one phrase 
of his poem, any one melody shall 
¢ received the atamp of genuine 
true popular approbation,” 
“What '” interrupted the Viscount, 
“when the Macstroshull have mounted 
the proud car of the berrel-organ,and 
the hurdy-gurdy, whilst bawling 
street singers and’ whistling tramps 
resound lis victorious To triumphe ¢” 
t no, preeinely, and yet you 
have not missed of my meaning 
wholly ; there ix a transient popular 
apy Jadtion which only vulgurizes ; 
thece ix an enduring one which con- 
scerates a melody; but when your 
musical: expression of some true 
thought or feeling shall have passed 
into the hearts of the people ; when 
some rude sailor, us he thinks upon 
his home and his distant love, shall, 
a the nightwatch, hum the 
Dara of your Jove ditty; or when some 
mother, rocking her sick child to sleep 
Ly the cottage fireaide, shall soothe it 
‘with a strain of yours; or when some 
sturdy blackemith and his fellows 


shall, with cheery voices, time 






that, 
“It is almost t 
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bammer-strokes upon the ringing 
anvil to the cadence of your chorw 
-—why then, I'say, you shal! 
have won another laurel crown, with 
which the most sublime composer 
might be proud to wreutlie Lis brow.” 
‘Well’ said, Miss Clara, with 
trath and feeling.” eried Mark Brand- 
ling, ws he roxe. “Thank: you for those 
Jast words; they have dane me gourd, 
and told me that your head is clear, 
and your heart sound after all.” 

2 Rnd thank you for your good 
opinion,” answered rhe, “in spite of 
that doubtful ‘after all, for which T 
ahall yet, you may depend upon it, 
take you to task some day.” 

“Well, I shall deal honestly by 
when you do,” he said, ax he 
hands and Jeft the room, followed 
almost at once by the others, who feit 
that the conversation was pow at an 
end. 

“Do you regret your altered deter- 
mination ?"" inquived Zuchetti of Ing- 
ram, as they «descended the sts 
“Does she not deserve your visit aud. 
your tribute of admiratun !” 

He answered nothii Did he 
regret it?’ In truth he 

Monstrous impertinent of the 
Cambridge man,” acid Trelawney. 
What «id the fellow mean by ‘after 
all?’ eh, Windlesham ?" 

“Tl tell you what, my good friend, 
he is no Cambridve man, nor uni- 
verily man, ut all.” 

“Then what on earth dv you sup- 
pose_he is 1” 

“TY cannot say for certain, but Icun 
guess what he would call himself if 
we should ask lim.” 

“Indeed! What would he call 
himeclf ?” 




















“ A man of the people.” 

Mark’s mystery, which hy the way 
was none of his own making, soun 
received its solution. Ingram was an 
early riser, from old industrious Ox- 
ford habits: and from that desire for 
oecasional solitude which will size 
upon all men at the birth or durin 
the sensible growth of a strong uf- 
fection, was now much given to long 
and lonely walks in the morning. 
One ger, not loug after sunrise, he 
found himsclf in a part of the town 
litéle frequented at any hour by fa- 
shionable tourista, and aituated at 
the lower extremity of the Giudecca 


Early as i¢ was, the sons of toil, 
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and ita daughters, too, were afoot in 
considerable numbers ; some of whom 
were crowding into a large and clamay 
six cared gondula which was to carry 
them acroxs the water to‘the main 
laud. To these Ingram joined him- 
self, in listless and abstracted maod, 
and withont stepping to ingaire’ which 
point might be their destination, 
took his seat. Once fairly off, some 
five or six of his fellow-passengers 
degan to clint an effective chorus 
from Zuchetti's successful opera, 
This roused him from his reverie 
by recalling to mind the speech of 
Glara concerning a musician's popular 
crown: sink when he Iooked up to- 
winds the singers, by a singular co- 
ineidence, his eye Hghted upon thy 
youns Englstunan who had thanked 
her tor it with much heartiness, 
"There he sat in original fustian, strong, 
frank, hichly intelligent in appear: 
ance and. bes ond doubt a working man, 

He ietuned, withunt embarras- 
ment_or file shame. the student's 
gteeting, and, in answer to his juyuir- 
nig lacks, jufermed him at once that. 
he was betahing himself to his daily 
wok upon the other side, where 
stood the shed under which Mesars. 
Brassy and Bright, the English eon- 
trartots, were fitting yy locomotives 
to serve the new Lombardo Venetian 
ine, He was the only English “hand,” 
as he expressed it, employed upon the 
work, alflough the «uperintendent 
was a Manchester man, a sound prac- 
tical enginver, with a goad knowledge 
ef mechanics. A Frenchman sud 
two Geimans worked with him, and 
several Italians. He, Mark Braud- 
ing, was forcins 
he conversution which enaned was 
desultory ; but, even so, the Oxonian 
could not fail to be struck with the 
sound sense and shrewdness of his 
companion, and still more with the 
evident cultivation of his mind --a 
cultivation differeut in tone from that 
of his own, but, as far as he could 
jadge of jt upon the moment, not so 
very Sar inferior in degree. 

they. landed, the bell from the 

workshed was ringing Inetily, and 
Mark wan compelled to hurry for- 
ward, Ingram having nothin, r 
tw do than to return to fi 
meal of which the absence is di 
quieting even to lovers in good health, 
went back forthwith in the boat 
which had brought him across. 
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The announcement of his discovery 
was i received by hie three 
friends at Danieli’s Trelawncy 
doubted of such manner of acquaint- 
might curpect a matical might be wot 
mij a radical, might he no! 
infer with certainty a red republican 
in a mechanic from Sheftield or from 
Manchester. Trelawney’s people were 
County-family ta the back-bone. 
Digby, on the other hand, who was 
hallfetlow with every waterman of 
renown, from Hungerford bridge to 
Henley, and who, althongh a tho- 
rough gentlemen in feeling, che- 
rished & profound rexpect for the 
atrong-backed and pturdy-limbed con- 
fraternity of cualwhippers, had no 
seruples about the matter. There 
was & manliness upon Mark's 
head, and a detenuination in his eye, 
ing with hik own- the nuscukar 


Arne 








agree 
ontline, iorenver, of his forearm 
‘was unexceptionable and that tinger- 





arip at the entrance of Verona ne’ 
worthy ~-Dighy was all for following 
up the acquaintance, and resolved, at 
any rate, to pursne it upon bis own 
account. The Viscount at first said, 
nothing. but lighted a fresh cigar, 
twwards the end of which he had 
inade up his mind, and entirely acqui- 
eaced in the views of the last honoura- 
Le speaker, assuring Tretuwn fer 
his utter consternation, that in’c we 
young Branding sheuld prove a com- 
Munist, he, Viscouut Windles 
would esteem hia aequaints 
the more valuable, interesting, and 
instructive. 

It being thus nuded by an finposing 
majority that Mark's intuns was 
to be cultivated, the next point for 
consideration was to devise the nafest 
and pleasantest made of so doing 

“We oust feed him,” suggested 
Dighy. 

Se xactly so." replied the Viscount ; 
“being men and Englishmen, it is 
necessary that we should eat and 
drink together iu order to become 
friends. In proof of which necessi 
did time allow, many arguments, his- 
torical and philosophical, might be 
adduced.” 

“Not omitting such classical addi- 
tions sat abou is forthwith ready 
to su ,”? said Ingram. 

Te the question is,” resumed 
‘Windlesham, “under what auspices 
to initiate a conciliatory banquct. 
There is something foi in o regu- 



























lar invitation to dinuer, a savour of 
imseemly oatentation in offering him 
et starting what we should call ‘a 
tegular spread’ in Alma Mater.” 

*Ah,” said Digby, “I see—spaci- 
ous apartment—handrome show of 
plate—cut glass finger-bowlk——nix 
waiters in attendance-—in short the 
combined resources of Danieli’s Ia- 
vinhed upon ‘an entertainment in his 
well-known style, as the emnty pa- 
pers have it, might be considered 
overwhelming—-right enough, old boy! 
Stop a bit though—I have it, Com- 
line a little Imsiness, too, with 
our pleasnring— a_tonch of whole- 
some training— we'll have a boating 
party up the Brenta, with a pic-nie 
on the lanka sort of Venetian 
Nuncharn party to he sure.” 

“Capital notion; the very thing!” 
cticd his friends iu concert. 

“But bow xhall we get at him?” 
wtid the preposer ; “shall I pull over 
to the workshop?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Windle- 
xham; “he may have the good sense 
not to be aslumed ef receiving you 
there; but xtill, as you are a gentic- 
man und be a mechanic, you are 
bound te proceed with sermpulows 
deliewey : ask him when you can meet 
more upon a level, whoa the fustian 
has beeu thrown aside for the blue 
cloth jacket.” 

“Right again ; but where shall we 
find him? Ingram never axked him 
where he lived.” 

“You will find him,” said the Vis- 
count, with a keen louk at the last- 
nained individual's — counte H 
“yon will find him, this evening, 
where, in all probability, our frien 
here will be found also, upon. the 
further side of the Lido, beyond the 
old Jewish burying-ground.’”” 

What ? where we have seen Miss 
Jerningham most eveuings that we 
have palled over ¢” 

“Precis an, my good fellow," 
said the Viscount. 

The invitation was as frankly ac 
cepted as given. The boating party 
tuok place; net in gondolas, to 
Dighy’s infinite satisfaction, but in a 
reguiar four-oared gig, which Win- 
tlesham, who knew everybody, bor- 
rowed from the noble captain of an 
Austriau corvette in the harbour. 
The smiling banks of the Brenta 
presented an unusual picture of ani- 
mation, as the day waa a festa, which 
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hammer-strokes upon the ringing 
anvil to the cadenee of your choru 
why then, I'say, you 
have won another laurel crown, with 
which the most sublime composer 
wight ‘be proud to wreathe his brow.” 
Well said, Mixa Cara, with 
truth and feeling.” cried Mark Brand- 
ling, as he rose. “Thank you for those 
last words; they have done me gomt, 
and told me that your head is clear, 
and your heart sound after all.” 

“And thank you for your good 
opinion,” answered she, “in spite of 
thut doubtful ‘after all,’ for which I 
shall yet, you may dopend upon it 
take you to task some day.” 

“Well, I shall deal honestly by ye 
when you do,” Le said, ax he st 
hands and left the room, foll 
almost at once by the others, wh 
oe the conversation was now at an 
end. 

“Do you regret your altered deter- 
inination ?" inquired Zuchetti of In, 
ram, as they descended the 
“ Does she not deserve your vi 
your tribute of admiration ¢” 

He answered nothing, Did he 
regret it? In truth he did. 

‘Monstrous impertinent of the 
Cambridge man,” said ‘Trelawney. 
“What did the fellow mean hy ‘after 
all?’ eh, Windlesham 4” 

“Tl tell you what, my good friend, 
he is no Cumbridye man, nor uni- 
versity man, xt all.” 

“Then what on earth do yom sup- 

ia 1” 
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“T cannot say for certain, but I 
guess what he would call hinnel! 
we should ask hiw.” 

“Indeed! What would he eail 
himeelf 1” 

“A man of the people.” 

Mark’s mystery, which by the way 
was none of his own mahuig, noun 
received its solution. Ingram was an 

riser, from old industrious Ox- 
ford habits: and from that desire fur 
ovcasional solitade which will seize 
upon all men at the birth or durin 
the seasible growth of = strong af 
fection, was now much giver to long 
and lonely walks in morning. 
One het not lung after sunrise, he 
found himself in « part of the town 
little frequented at any hour by fa- 
shionadle tourists, and situ: at 
lower extremity of the Giudecca 


canal. 
— Warlv as_it waa the sona of toil 
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and its daughters, too, were afoot in 
considerable numbers; some of whom 
were crowding into a large and clumsy 
aix-oared gondola which was to carry 
them arrons the water to the main 
land. To these Ingram joined him- 
self, in listless and abstracted mood, 
and without st« pping toinguire which 
poiut might be their destination, 
took his seat. Once fairly off, some 
five or six of hig felluw-passengers 
begin to chant an effective chorus 
from = Zucheto's successful opera, 
This roused him from hiv reverie 
hy recalling to mind the specch of 
Clara concerning a nsician’s popular 


crown: aud when he looked up to- 
vids the singers, hy a singular co- 








Tus eye lighted upon th 
young Englsinan who had thanked 
her fer at with sv nich heartiness, 
There he sat in origina! fustian, strong, 
frank, hidily mtelligent in appear- 
anced, bey ond doubt,a working man, 
He retnrned, without embarraga- 
ment or false shane, the student's 
greeting, cad, m answer to bis inguir- 
tng looks, informed hin at once that 
he was betuking Limeelf to his daily 
wok upon the other side, where 
stood the shel under which Mesars, 
Biassy and Bight, the English eon- 
tractors, Were fitting up locomotives: 
to serve the new Labardo-Venetian 
line. He wasthe only English “hand,” 
as he expres-erl it, employed upon the 
work, although the superintendent, 
wasa Manchester man, a aound prac- 
Tengincer, witha good knowledge 
hanics. A Frenchman and 
worked with him, and 
4. He, Mark Brand- 
n 















Ting, wus fe \. 
e conversution which enmed was 
desultory ; but, even so, the Oxonian 
could not fail to he struck with the 
found rense and shrewdness of hia 
companion, and still more with the 
evident cultivation of hia mind—a 
cultivation different in tone from that 
lis own, but, as far as he could 
judge of il upon the moment, not so 
very far inferior in degree. 
they landed, the bell from the 
workshed was ringing lustily, and 
ees co pei a ee ae 
ngram having nethi: 
to do thun to return to booker a 
meal of shi oe absence Pace 
quieting even to lovers in good lp 
went back forthwith in the boat 
which hsd broneht him: an. 
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The announcement of his discovery 
‘was variously received by his three 
friends at Danieli’s Trelawney 
doubted of such manner of acquaint- 
ances oa if ne Cemnbris man he 
my surpect a radi might he not 
infer with certainty a red republican 
in a mechanic from Sheffield or from 
Manchester. Trelawney’s people were 

Jounty-family to the back-bone. 
Digby, ov the other hand, who was 
huilfellow with every waterman of 
renown, from Hungerford bridge to 
Henley, and who, although a tho- 
rough’ gentlemen’ in feeling, che- 
Tished a profound respect for the 
etrong-backed and sturdy-limbed ¢ 
fraternity of coalwhippers, had 1 
seruples about the matter. There 
was Inauliness upon Maurk’s fore 
head, and a determination in his 
agreeing with his own the niusct 
outline, anoreover, of his forearm 
was unexceptionable - and that finger- 
grip at the entrance of Verona note- 
worthy—-Dighy was all for following 
up the acynaintance, and resolved, at 
any rate, to pursue it upon his own 
aveount. e Viscount at first said 
nothing, but lighted a fresh cigar, 
towards the end of which he had 
nade up his mind, and entirely acqua- 
esved in the views of the last hanowt- 
Me speaker, assuring Trelawney 
lis utter consternation, flit in ease 
young Brandling should prove a com- 
muuist, be, Viscount ttleshum, 
would esteem his au tance all 
the more valuable, interesting, and 
instructive. 

It being thug ruled by an imposing 
majority that Mark's intimacy was 
te cultivated, the ext point for 
consideration was to devise the safest 
and pleasantest mode of av doing. 

“We must feud him,” suggested 


Dighy. 

Sweactly a0,” replied the Viscount ; 
“being men and Englishmen, it is 
nevessary that we should cat and 
drink together in order to become 
friends. In proof of which necessity, 
aid ene allow: many eae bee, 

tical and philosep! might he 
adduced.” _ 

“Not omitting such classical addi- 
tions as I should be forthwith ready 
to supply, seid In; 

“But tho question is," resumed 
Windlesham, “under what auspices 
to initiate @ conciliatory banquet. 
There is something formal in a regu- 
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lar invitation to dinner, a savour of 
unseemly ostentation in offering him 
at starting what we should call ‘a 
regular spread’ in Alma Mater.” 
said Dighy, “I nee—apaci- 
ous apartment—bandsome show of 
yate—cut glawa finger-bowls—six 
waiters in attendance—in short the 
combine resources of Danieli’s la- 
vished upon ‘an entertainment in bis 
well-known style’ as the county pa- 
it, might be conniteted 
ing —right enough, old boy! 
though—TI have it. Com- 
little business, too, with 
our pleasuring—a touch of whole- 
some training -—we'll haye a beating 
party up the Brenta, with a pic-nie 
on the bank -a sort of Venetian 
Sunchan. party tu be sure.” 
“Capital notion; the very thing !” 
cried his friends in concert. 

“But how shall we get at him?” 
aaidl the proposer; aul T pull over 
to the workshop?” 

“Cortainly not,” answered Windle- 
sham: “he may have the good senao 
not to he ashamed of receiving you 
there: Jut still, as you are a gentle- 
man and he a mechanic, yeu are 
hound te proceed with serapulous 
delieaey > ask him when you can meet 
mmore upon a level, wheu the fustian 
lias leew thrown aside for the blue 
cloth jacket.” 

“Right again: but where shall we 
find hin! Ingram never asked him 



























a keen look at the 
ustividual’s counter 


count, 
maned 
“yon Ww 
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find him, this evening, 
where, in all probability, our friend 
here will be found also, upon. the 
further side of the Lide, beyond the 
old Jewish burymy-ground.” 

“What where we have scen Miss 





Jeruingham most evenings that we 
have pulled over {” 

“Precisely so, Tuy good fellow,” 
raid the V 

The iw 
cepted as given. The boating party 
took place; uot in gondolas, to 
Dighy's infinite satisfaction, but in a 
regular four-oared gig, which Win- 
dicgham, wha knew everybody, bor- 
rowed from the noble captain of an 
Austrian corvette in the harbour. 
The smiling banks of the Brenta 
presented an unusual picture of ani- 
‘mation, as the day was 8 festa, which 
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acoounted for Mark’s absence from 
the workehed. 

ieee ee few such dayr,” he 
Bait im England, in gpite our 
national ‘proverb, TAll work and ‘no 


“Bat when they do occur,” an- 
ewored one of the ynrty, “the people 
seem at a logs to know what to do with 
them. To 4 casual observer it would 
seem as if the better sort of working 
men waste them loungingly with 
their hands in their pockete, whilst 
the othera do worse, and pass them 
in debauchery.” 

““We are too often judged, I fear, 
upon casual observation,” said he. 
“and our character suffers accord- 
i + mavy working mon can and do 
enuphox these rare days not only in- 
nocent 
al 





, but rationally and profit- 

e ylant-seekers and iunevt- 
hunters of Lancashire to wit; aud 
even the two classes of whom you 
have spoken might have a plea put 
in for them in mitigation.” 

“ Ag how, may I inquire?” 

“Why, the lonngers may be anid to 
‘be 80 thoroughly unused to a holiday 
that they do not know how to proht 

one; this fault or its reinedy can 
scarcely be aaid to lie with ther. 
ed true; but the tap-rooin riot- 


“Ah, gentlemen, you must not take 
offence if I shall plead for them, that 
they have scarcely yet had time to 
unlearn a notion which our order dud 
raueh Loa upon spett ane 

ys, I mean the notion that 
Sen sy Leen ees 
names for one thing.” 

“Something, perhaps, in that; but 
you will allow that manners have 
mended jNponget us in that respect 


“Gladly, and we are also sharers in 
your amendment; at least as I believe. 
And, then, these railways wil] do 
much for us on the same score.” 

“Excursion trains, eh?” suid Tre- 
lawney. “My father hates them; 
aye that nothing will tend more to 
demoralize the people and alter our 
old pational habits 

“Per! air, your father lovks 
‘upon my em—a 

the side of th I 
things have their gloomy side—aud I 
won't deny there are some ill-looking 

about. these ‘rains, the Sunday 


"ell, bud the good of them” 
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asked Ingram, much interested in thus 
hearing, for the first time, upon such 





& subject, a genuine working man's 
opinion.” . 

“What! the good of getting out of 
ooal-smoke, out of cotton-fluff, or ateel- 
filmga, into God's pure air; that’s not 
far to look for; is it, sir? To geto 
dragon harnessed to carriages, es in 
old story-books. who'll drag you out of 
dark, dull streets into green grass and 
golden curn; can’t you see the good 
of that} Can't you ace the good, sir! 
of Jads and lasses running down to far 
off villages to spend an hour or twa 
with mother, who's a widow maybe, 
ot father, whom they haven't seen 
this three years! Ay, and without 
that, sir, to yo pleasuring on a visit 
to some fine work of men's hands, or 
some work of th Meker's banda, 
grander by a deal; mayn’t there be 
gol in that which you or I might 
Bnd it hard te measure? Ask your own 
heart, sir, for an answer ; it will give 
you one. But I will give an instance, 
if you'll allow me, taken from the life, 
There was au old cobbler, gentle- 
amen, Whom [once knew, « man whoee 
eubbling work was like himeclf, hon- 
ext and trac. He tived ma clove and 
confined court in the mapufacturii 
town where Iwas born. great 
reader of the Bible, was this old eob- 
ler; aud few wen whom I have come 
across cmtrived to put as much of 
that book into their lives ns he did, 
At was an inland town we lived in; 
and what between church-going—for 
he wus a great church-gocr—Bible- 
reading, his laste and his stall, old as 
he was, he bad never wandered five 
milex from home. Now, it so happen- 
ed that an excursion train was got w 
to take to the rea-side, for a day’s 
Pleasure, the children of a Sunday- 
wchool, in which he was a teacher, 
He would not desert his little dis- 
ciples: gna tines he found. Limpelt 
upon a bright, blowing day, perehe 
upon the snmmit of a bold idadiand, 
in view of the open nea, He sat there, 
hour after hour, fairly mazed in won- 
derment, watching the ships which 
the strong breeze was driving through 
the roughening waves. It wae like a 
Dit of a revelation to him—so many 
words, descriptis Sgures, familiar 
and yetdark, which he had found ups 
the pages of his well-thumbed Bible, 
‘were now real and life-like to 
him for evermore; be conld have cried. 









1889,] 
for thankfulness and ried 3 indeed T 
will not say but he Had you 


heard him come out with these words 
of the psalm: ‘They that go down to 
the sea in ships, and occupy their bu- 
siness in great waters, these men see 
the wo-ks of the Lord and his won- 
ders in the deep. For at his word the 
stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth 
up the waves thereof ;’ and so on, for 
many verses ;—had you seen the light 
in his old eye, as he repeated them, 
it must have touched you, air, and 
perhaps have taught you auinething.” 

Jolly old brick of a cobbler!” 
interrupted Digby, hearty, if uot re- 
verent in hi imiration. 

“Ah? continued Mark, “I wish 
William Wordsworth had heard and 
seen him there.” 

“Why 60?” said Ingram ; “do you 
think the poet of Peter Bell would 
have enshrined the cobblor-anint nm 
verse?” 

“He might have done worse than 
that too! I reckon it won't tell any 
way against hin with his countrymen 
in the long run, that he put us and 
ours into his verses either, But I was 
thinking of something elxu ; of a letter 
he sent once to the papers aguinst a 
branch line of a rail coming down his 
way, by the Lakes there.” 

‘Tt remember it well,” said Ingram, 
“and all its loud lamentations against 
the rude invasion of his favourite 
haunts by noisy crowds. [thought it 
drivelling at the time. He scemed to 








fear leat the yuiet beauties of his ilear 
lake scenery should be spoilt by a 
Tush of vulgar explorers, as if an 
army of cockneys on Skiddaw could 
dwarf the mountain, or a fleet of then: 










“True for you, 
yet what I’in at. 
“ At what then 
“Why you're sticking to what the 
Ten will make of the place; and 
I'm all the while running after 
what the place will do for the men. 
Look you here, sir: a man’s bi 
than a mountain for all he may be 
a poor little starveling cockney. Mr. 
ordsworth should have thought of 
that now. If Nature’s a book, and a 
poet's a master to teach reeding 
cheap’ train, Grioging sobolars in 
in, schol in 
fupdreda to the achool-room door 1” 
T eee,” quoth Digby; “might as 


ir; but that’s not 
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well object to a cheap edition of his 
own works ‘for the use of the mil- 
lion,’ as Radical newspapers say.” 

By this time they were alongside 
of a lawn, sloping down to the water's 
edge, where overhanging willows dip- 

their green boughs in the stream 
—an English incident in a Lombard 
landacape. It was tho foreground to 
the garden of Sigmor Vantini’s villa; 
and here they landed, 

In spite of the mosquitoes, the din- 
ner went off mernly, Mark losing no- 
thing in the eatimation of his enter- 
tainers by the self-posession with 
Which he made acquaintance, prob- 
ably for the firat ti in his life, with 
the flavour of choice Silleri and of 
genwne Havannuha. In trath, the 
self-renpect, and the respect of bis 
rder with which the young me- 
ic Was penetrated Kerved to ren- 
der hia intercourse with these young 
men of superior rank easy and uncon 
atrained. If the whole truth were 
told, it surprised them not a little. 
Windlesham was not quite prepared 
for it; and as for Trelawney, he had 
cok qualms of astonibhment aud al- 
most of remere coming over him 
from time to time, What would hia 
futher say to such a phenomencn as 
this new acquaiutance of theirr? 
What would his kimfolk in Cornwall 
think of him, could they eepy hm 
at this subversive pie-nic? He felt 
uy one might suppose a shipwrecked 
sailor to do whom cannibals should 
have seduced into partaking with 
them of the roast curcaso of & 
drowned shipmate, washed ashore, 
and whose conscience should smite 
im as he detected himeclf every 
now and then, not entirely without 
relish for the entertainment. The 
Oxford “Cad"—that most unhappy 
type of the lower-class Englishtnan— 
was Trelawney’s only concrete “inan 
of the people,” the only tangible in- 

ual specimen with whom he wae 
familiarly acquainted. His abstract 
ideal was of some creature far more 
repugnant and dangerous-—vf some- 
thing between a French republican of 
‘93 and @ modern lighter of “swing” 
fires. Now with Mark’s manners, ht- 
tle fault was to be found in eesentiala; 
apt for his mind, the young Cornish 
gentleman had sense to feel that his 
own county-family plummet would 
searos fathom the mechanio’s draw- 
well, Mark, upon his side, had ample 
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Teason to be satisfied, some, perhaps, 
also to be surprised. Windleshaw's 
perfect savoir-vivre, the boating-man’s 

‘ial hearty roughnesa, the thought- 
fa, quiet ease of the student, gave 
him, without effort, a friendly foot- 
ing among these “aristocrats,” such as 
he would not have thought it possible 
to stand on three weeks ago. 

That was a rare holiday upon the 
green sward under the willows: none 
of the young men but were sorry 
when ita golden sun went down into 
the purple clouds beyond the towers 
and spires of the floating city. 

Yet, be the reason what it may, 
the feeling of frank and generous 
companiouship felt on that one day 
on the Brenta, like wany other happy 
feelings, was transient. To do the 
Oxonians justice, they had no ine! 
nation to drop their xhort-lived_inti- 
macy with the young mechanic. Mark 
had worked in Newcastle, and had 
there acquired no mean profics 
in that aquatic skill, which hi 
seldom enabled the soux af the 
to carry off upon the bosom ot ‘old 
Thames himself, and ftom his fa- 
vuurite champions, the prize of a 
well-contested bout race, This wan 

wssport cheugh to the permanent 
favour of Dighy. Wandleshan, as 
it has been seen, had for purposes 
of his own, urged his companions to 
cultivate Mark’sacquaintance ; whilst 
Ingram felt, for a reason scarcely ap- 
trap to himself, drawn towards hunt 

it 











a powerful rympathetic tendency. 
lark, exther from some of that 
judice of caste, which sunders men 
80 grievously in spirit even where the 
empire of caste is nominally unknown, 
an evil prejudice which nestles nm» close 
under Kietian jacketa as under coats 
of the finest cluth and most unexcep- 
tionable cut ; or cle from some more 
exclusively peraonul apprehension of 
antagonism, some feeret working of a 
possible antipathy, suspected yet un- 
acknow! 3 Bark designcdly set 
himeelf to Jessen opportunitics for the 
Yipening of this newly-formed ac- 
uaintance. It is true bis shrinking 
from the society of our Oxonians, 
‘wag not sufficiently powerful to coun- 
terbalance the strong attraction which, 
evening sfter evening, brought him 
to the Lido, where Olara and her 
cousin invariably took their wall 
whenever her duties at the theatre di 
not interfere with the healthful cus- 
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tom. But it is no leas that on 
those many evenings when, 
gularly consistent. chain coin- 
t the gondola of the young 
“aristocrats” found ite way to the 
well-known spot, he would, with 
whatever reluctance, shorten his own 
pleasure, and ag soon as he could do 
80 without exciting attention, make 
his way hack to the city, and to his 
own remote lodging upon the lower 
outykirts of the great canal, 

Sometimes, indeed, hia simple ma- 
nutes woul be paralyzed by same 
counter maucenvre of the wily Vis- 
count, whose keen observation had 
soon detected them, and whose skil- 
ful direction would contrive to frns- 
trate them by a word or a look of 
Clara's, nent, uususpectingly, at his 
ing, towards the intending de- 
rerter. Sometimes, also, the honest, 
earnest, friendliness of Ingram 
th ire mamfostent by 
tful conversation, 
would effect the same result. 

Nay, more ; in this one case, Mark's 
deterinmation, Imppily for himvelf, 
fave Wiy, aml such opportunitica as 
his own vecupation atturded, and as 
Treram'emannerof life with hiafellow 
collegiang allowed him to embrace, 
were at dast made available con- 
stantly by mutual consent ; and the 
sone of the hawmer and the beok, 
ag Orientals wonld have called them, 
spent many hours in each other's 
company hours, ay we take it, of 
incalculable worth to the one and to 
the other. Self-taught men in Mark's 
positinn of Jife are apt to forget that 
for whut they have learned, ofteu hy 
so much heroic mental exertion an 
strong individual resolve, they aro 
ufter all indebted to others. 
teaching has this great moral advan- 
tage oyer the teaching which books 
give, that the look, the voice, the 
toue of the teacher, convey insensibly, 
along with the instruction, an appei 
te our feelings of rexpect und grati- 
tnde. We fecl, in the presence and 
at the word of a master of the lore 
we wonld acquire, more vividly than 
we can ever do in presence of the 
hook of an sbsent, unknown, long- 
geno teacher, our sense of obligation 
and of mutual dependence. We more 
readily apprehend that our acquisi- 
tions aro 2 gift received, nota prey 
snatebed or extorted, 'e are, fa 
amay be said with reverence, more 


































aaa aD drpiel ead Orcfieman. 1 
Senay +o efet of his heart. Bat, perhaps, 
how, in ales, there is deep fay boratber move eee 
wad tusaning ih the words of worthy of consideration by those who 
Divine Teacher, “Other umn have like to diecritainate between the nicer 
Jpbpured aud. ye here entered into shades of human feeling, to know 
labour.’’ It was, therefore, that Ingram’s increasing regard for 
amncngst od and pro- Mark was not checked in its growth 
‘Aeable for that his self-tutored by the certainty to which on thia 
and, too eelf-reli- point he had attained; whereas, if 
ant intellect, should come into close the whole truth is to be the bere 
and froitfal contact with one trained suspicion of the existence of a.similar 


ed after so different a 
fashion as that of the Oxford student. 
Moreover, Ingram, who had taken 
double honors, and who was thus 
fully able to enter into the nature and 
direction of Mark’s positive apd me- 
chanical studies, found it within his 
power to suggest to the latter, from 
is own larger acquaintance with 
booka, many valuable hints for future 
Faidance in his course of aclf-cniture , 
ofita, there, amply repaid to hum 
self by an iusight into the depth of 
thought and tone of mind existing 
now. ya in so many of the men to 
‘whoae sorial class Mark belonged. 

It is, of fouree, hy no means to he 
imagined that the whole conversa- 
tional intercourse between two young 
Englishmen of their age, nu matter 
what their social position, or what 
tho bias of their studivun tastes, 
should be confined to matters of se- 
rious study or research. The past 
and the present of either individual, 
adventures and impreasious were 
freely spoken of when once reserve 
had thawed between the two. Nay, 
aa the wont of young men is, there 
were occasional communications of 
hopes, fears, and wishes, nv that the 
future was not kept utterly out of 
tht, But one matter there was, 
nel bya (Cantradiction of. tee 

¥ uppermost, an 

in the heart of either, 
not one direct word made 
feomabared, ‘that Tngra'e 
jawever, that In; ‘8 
attention had been directed by a re- 
mark of Windiesham’s to the power 

0€ attraction wren Clara seemed 
exercise upon the yo mechanic ; 

it ts sonal 


wi 


£8 


ie mferved upon the cho: 
‘apon 10- 

ier hich bad 
ot Sateen 


affection on the part of Windlesham, 
vexed, tormented, and irritated him 
unaccountably. 

Thus then, amongst the young mo! 
were two hearts, at least, and a third 
head, if not a third heart, full of Clara 
Jerningham: with whom, 
as the weeks went by, Digby alone 
appeared to become intimate. That 
Hood-bumoured waterman was heart- 
whole, and could enjoy unreserved] 
frank and cordial intercourse wit 
his gifted countrywoman. The Vis- 
count’s social subtlety could not en- 
able him, or would not allow him to 
do more than appear on unreserved 
terms with her, whilst Trelawney, 
guilty of a defection, of which the 
nature will appear more evident by- 
an(l-by, wax in a fair way to lose, 
‘upon one puint, at least, the firreny 
of his Preference of things Corni 
over all other things imaginable. 

x It was * pleanant house, that 
Vantini-— Italian in many respects; in 
some most unhke Italy. One charac- 
irmtie fare, anyhow, it aa pat 

on, for all our party, gave o 
who never crossed ita threahold, It 
‘Was a sort of home abroad to one and 
allofthem. Few evenings but saw 
the majority of them gathered in its 
raloons, or on its balconies, Whether 
it_was a blossoming orange upon one 
of these, und the obvious suggestion 
of comparison between it and the 
famous lemon-tree upon the south 
wall, at Py en, which first 
brought Beatrice Vantini and the 
ishman into close converse, we 
know not; but certainly it was a 
pate cateh for Telenor to oe 

i upon a willing lis 

Evert cn the beauties and excellen- 
cea of his native county. T wes 
i in the = 


° 6 deference wherewith 


& 


culogies were heard aad 

suffered to past oe And 
is kind enough 

inen whe gs hereon? 
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favourably disposed to understand 
how, in this sense alao, there is deep 
truth and meaning in the words of 
the Divine Teacher, “Other men have 
laboured and ye have entered into 
their Inbours.” Tt was, therefore, 
amongst other reasona, good and pro- 
fitable for Mark, that his aelf-tutored 
and, perbaps, therefore, too self-reli- 
ant intellect, should cone into close 
and fruitful contact with one trained 
and disciplined after so different a 
fashion as that of the Oxford studen 
Moreover, Ingram, who had taken 
double honors, and who was thus 
fully able to enter ito the nature and 
direction of Mark's positive and mec- 
chanical atudies, fontul it w 




















own larger acquai 
ovks, many hints for futare 
guidance in his coarse of scl entture ; 
Denefits, thene, amply re 
aelf by an insight ute the depth 
tone of anind existing 
in se many of the men te 
Whose social class Mark belonged, 

Tt ix, of course, by no means te be 
imagined that the whole cotversa- 
tional intervourse between two young 
Englishinen of their aze, ne mater 
what their sovial position, or what 
the bins of their stadiens tastes, 
should be confined te matters of xe- 
sions study or research. The past 
and the present of either ind:sidual 
adventures amd jinpressions 
freely xpnken of wi 
had thawed between the two 
a the wont of young men is, t 
were ooumdonl: communications uf. 
hopes, fears, and wishes, su that the 
hre Was not kept utterly out of 
sight. But one matter there was, 
which, by a contradicti } to be 
understood, lay uppermost, and yct 
undormost, in the heart uf + 
whereof not one direct word i 
anention between them. Lt may be 
remembered, however, that Ingram’s 
attention had een divected by a re- 
mark of Windlesham's to the power 
of attraction whieh Clara seemed to 
exercias upon the young mechanic; 
and it is small wonder, that with the 
keen instinet conferred upon the scho- 
lar by the strong passion which had 
assaulted hin, he should have follow- 
ed up the clue, until by countless in- 
dications he had seizod upon the 
knowlefgecf thet which Markscarvaly 
realised to pimaclf as the inmust ee- 
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eret of his heart. Bat, perhaps, it 
may be rather more singular ‘and wore 
worthy of consideration by those who 
like to discriminate between the nicer 
hades of human feeling, to kuow 
that Ingram’s increasing regard for 
Mark wax not checked in its growth 
by the certainty to which on this 
point he had attained; whereas, if 
the whole truth is to he told, the bare 
ny of the existence of a similar 
affection on the part of Windieshain, 

xed, tormented, and irritated him 
aecentably. 

‘Thus then, amongst the young men, 
were two hearts at least, and it third 
third heart. fall of Clara, 

with whom, however, 
vent hy, Dighy alone 
red te heeome mtinat That 
rinan Was heart 






























untenervedly 
frank and cordial intercourse with 
his gifted comntry woman. The V 
count wial subtlety could net ¢ 








ahle him, of woult aint allow him to 
do noe than appear ou upreserved 
terms with her: whilst. Trelawney, 
quilty of a defartion, of whieh th 
natitie Will appear mere evident by- 
and by, Wae in a fair way to lose, 
Hpon one point, at Tewst, the fervency: 
of his preference of thrags Cornish 
over all other things imaginable, 

Tt wits a pleasant house, that Casa 
Vantin Lathan iniiny respects; in 
some nist anlike Haly.” One charac. 
teristic feature, anyhow, it soon put 
on, for all our ve only Mark, 
who never crossed ita threshold. It 
wus a sart of home abroad to one and 
af then. 























the majerity of them + ¢ 
sdlouns, or on its huleonies. Whether 
dW owas a blossoming orange upon one 
of these, and the obvions stzgestion 
of compa between it und the 
foneus lemen-tree upon the sonth 
rthen, which | tiret 
bronght Tieatrice Vantini and the 
Cornixhnian inte close converse, we 
know not; but certainly it was a 
rare catch for Trelawney to hve 
lighted upon a willing listener to his 
desvant on the beauties and excellen- 
ces of his native county. There was 
something very fluttering in the un- 
expected deference wherewith his 
enthusiastic eulogies wore heard and 
nuffered to pass uncontradicted. And 
when a young lady is kind enough to 
listen with a growing interest wostery 

















of gmteful feeling of the fi 
So Roarpcoted place and Gants hs 
an and ry im 

remembrances and ‘thoughts of the 

feccrerina | if you could on) 
ba orin& rou 

808 iy ‘beoch-wood Ff just where 
the break in the coppice shows the 


shore at Mi staw, and the ssa 
line beyond Tobut wal 





’a the use of 
deacribing ? Ob, dear, Ido so wish 
you ‘sould only come to Polgarthen.” 

“ Bd Io angi lo vorrei bene,” half 
whispers Beatrice, who might as well 
havespoken Enghsh, seorng it was her 
mother’s, if not her mother-tongue, 

“No, really now! really Beatrice ! 
I beg pardon, Miss Vantm: ' do, 
Pray, aay that again.” 

“ Ancora’ ma perch? dunque caro 
signor mio?” And thereupon long ex- 

tions in such under toner as do 
not reach the body of the room, where 
louder and more confused cbatterings 
cross each other. 

“Yea, Miss Jerningham, the Rifles; 
and asmartrifleman the lad will make, 
thanks to a judicious and early ap- 
plied system of drill by threshing, 

ini an ‘affectionate, 
-fiated elder brother.” 

“ And you jom him at Corfe within 
three weeks or so? Well, af these 
calm long eve last, you’)l have 
pleasent voyace down the Adriatic.” 

“ Pleasant, I believe you; yet I 
shall be sorry to bogin e break up 
of our party here, re a rattling, 
jolly set of fellows. in, and Ing- 
Yam, and the Cornishman there, on 
the ‘baleony—don’t you think so } 

“Pm not quite sure, if I must 
auewer the question, what you mean 

«rattling 30 og a Mr. Ing- 

for 


“y, Waly a haa, Tattling’a not quite 


Miss Jerningham, from Albania, by 
the Tneate stenmer, if we may, take 
the liberty, later im the season.” 

“ At San Lazari! Oh yea; I spent 
this very afternoon there in the li- 
brary, and came across a choice editio 
prinieps of — 

“ Ze Relvey-taimes, you say, milor, 
ver mosh obhgato; zat give ze ahare 
db) preferenza hist tuo! bravissimo! 
silenzio per la musica, signori 

“ Rettar have spent the evening 
well m the hb of the Armenian 
brethren, Ingram,” whispers the Vis- 
count at the scholar's ear, “There’s a 
tongh battle to be fought within— 
ie udence rreus folly ; and surely the 

latter 13 in traiming just now, gaining 
strength by airiug itself at those open 
widows of your eyes.” 

Ingram smiled, but winced, and was 
ashained at the fierce pang of aome- 
thing too hke hate, which went 
throngh him as the other apoke. He 
was half inclined, however, to take 
the warning aud go home ;’but had 
not the courage, as long as he felt 
that Wimdlesham’s eye was upon him, 
ev he compromised the matter by 
falling back out of the front row of the 
haterers to Ulara’s music, and settled 
down upon an ottoman, in company 
of Cousin Martha. Of all the Ox- 
outann be wee hee Prima ie favourite, 

ough his place in her good 
was far lower than that ‘which ber 
plebeian heart, true to the instinct of 
its order, gave Mark Brandiing. 











OHAPTER VI. 
TRRBeOLUTION—a EEAPOLNTEENT, 


ent that evening in 
they went home Sxgping in 
gusats bow, Bist 
Siyaoe honest ones of remmctee old 


not otherwise be quieted, to 
Tngrum the indiscretion of whch 

bean guilty. Greet was the 
acholaz’s amasersent and eonfusien ; 
but along with them stdie ino bis 
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fearet heart a be- 
tween tod fear, a i 
ranst betray the sentiment wit 
which Clara must have received the 
uuwerrantuble intimation. If she 
should have hoard with di 
what his friend had so indiecrestly 
taken leave to announce, then that 
displeasure would come in aid to his 
irresolute pur . His wisdom said, 
“go;” should her’s re-eche the saying, 
he would Bo, must go, could not help 
gong: so he reasoned. But, if uther- 
wise +—Words at the spelling of 
which within his imagination, throb 
of heart and swimming of brain 
ie almost unendurable! If 
otherwise, what thon? should ho 
remain He would not resolve the 
ucstion: he coukl uot: tune must 
wing decision. What prodimous ef- 
forts of courage and of resolution it 
cost the poor fellow now to bring 
hunself to face Miss Jermnghani. 
Should he join the walking purty on 
the Lido this afternoon or not! 
Should he accept the Muacatro’s mvr- 
tution to apend the smorning at the 
Belle Arti, or should he refine, nines 
ho knew that thus was one of Clara's 
Jewure mornings, aul that if she 
were not likely to vuit the accade- 
mia, the old. tro would never 
have gone picture-guzmg! Should 
he absent himself from the Thunday 
evening at Cnes Vantiny, her pre- 
genve on the Thursday bemy a mat- 
ter of invariable vourse? 

Ten days of the torment were 
tanking deep traces on him. He was 
of wpare frame at the bout of times, 
and now grew visibly thinner: there 
was a grey colour cuming over lis 
countenance, Trelawney, who 
saw things through a haze just nuw, 
could not help Hoticing it, and havmg 
taken it into his head that his poor 
friend’s chest was going, bored him 
with paueyyrios upon the climate of 
Benuasioe as a winter residence for 
pulmonary patients. 

But Clara showed no consciousness, 
having indeed nonetoahow. Digby's 
encapade had sither boen unnoticod 


her or misunderstood. In truth 
Poe eontonoe had nD a one: 


ter 


choice man of Aldine it 

ofa lamic in his dear iiteary ef 
San Lasari. Bhs yas &s Tnoonacions, 
every way, of what wae passing with- 
in ss was Mark Brandling, who 
was tess blind, however, than che, to 
what was passing on him. He too 
adyy the books and study theory 

ie friend’a fyident ailment, and 
would overtax his own superior r 
sical strength, when the | Ey. 
work demanded rest for it, by pro- 
tracted parings up and down w 
the Lado am company with the Ox- 
onian, whom he conceived to be 
dwinding tor want of air and exer- 
ewe Well was it for In; that an 
unexpected event forced on him the 
enix of deeiion. 

All Venice, at least all musical Ve- 
nice, bad been astir for some daya with 
expectation ofa grand “field night” at 
the Fentee, Some passing viceroy on 
lis way to Milan, or some " Royal-Im- 
rial” name-day occurring in the 
calendar, or soine such disturbance of 
the ordmary theatrical course, had de- 
termimed anextraordinary representa- 
tion. The house was to be illuminated 
“a givrne;’ adnnssions ou the free 
list cut off withert compunetion. 
Happy the legitimate and constant 
pomessora of a “pales,” not a box 
was tu be had now for love ar money, 
Tho hero and the herome of the féte 
were still to bo “La Jernietta ed il 
Maestro.” his musie and her melody 
were to have the glories of the night, 
The Vantin, of course, were pre- 
sent, in their own hereditary box; 
certain cousins and kinsfolk filing 
it to overflowing, for this was one 
those occasions when, even without 
invitation, the whole family claimed 
a prescriptive right in it. There waa 
not a little astonixhment, perhaps 
oven not o ttle soreness, manifet 
in subdued whisperiugs and critical 

lances, exchanged between certain 
jiea of that affectionate kroup, at 
the unprecedented occurrence of the 
presence within that box of a gentle- 
man who had no claim of kin with 


tive etranger, my dear! 
lishman to ‘boot. 


sion 








soaid not that Signor ‘Treloni’ have 
been seated down there in the pit 
with the handsome Milordo and that 
“peaso di, uomo,’ thek sueppiog Big- 
nor 


Vantisi, indulgent 
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ag she was apt to be, waa rather pnt 
out at finding that the Cornishman 
had ali go quietly inte a sent im- 
mediately behind that of Mise Bea- 
trice. jut no coldness seemetl to 
chill him, nor any frown te diseom- 
him ; 0, perhaps, it was hest to 
let things be, and take no further no- 
tice of his intrusion. 

Clara was in magnificent voice that 
evening; and more cunipletely ix- 
tress of herself than she hak been on 
that other cri 1 ovcasion of her 
first appearance. The sea of hends 
before her strung her uerves, did not 
agitate them. The only thins which 
moved her war the applause, and 
that only in the way of irritation. 
"Those trying moments, whe no 
sound is heard but the moduluted 
voice of the singer, seareely accom- 

anied hy a suppressed ber ur two of 
instrumental music, gave her inteuse 
pleasure and increased contidence. ft 
seemed to her that her very ey ht 
gained steadiness and articulate in- 
tinction: it sought out and found wae 
by one all the familiar and loving 
faces, The yenial Dighy uml the 
shrewd Viscount in the pit: dear 
Cousin Martha in one comer of in 
upper tier, wud the fatherly Maestro 
near her: Madame Vautini right 
in front; and, we almont helieve, the 
heads of Beatrive and the Comnish- 
man inclining to one another in the 


























background. She minyed Ingram, 
and noticed Mk absence: net 
knowing, that in this case, lis eyes 





also were upon her. There had been 
some hitch in the «cer hhiftany tat- 
chinery, and the heud earpenter, whe 
knew young Braudling, and his me- 
chanical arutencss, had called. n 
in for consnitation and handicraft 
late in the ufterne He was still 
in the mysteriows shitt-region when 
the curtain drew uj; there was 
no help for it then but to assint 
at the spectacle, in fustian, at the 
side scenes. He was minded to 
slip away on one occasion as Clara 
came off the stage in his direction; 
not fur shame of the fustian so much 
as for that sweet undefined fear of 
ber which at times would creep over 
him. Nevertheless, well was it for 
him that he did not. All Venice 
would have envied him the radiant 
smile and sisterly shake of land she 
ve him as she went by. “ Evviva 
1” You are a noble and true 
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bookbinder’s daughter, You never 

what the scene-chifters and 
their mates cheered you for eo loudly 
then. There were Jovera of music, 
ay. fanatics for music in their com- 
pany: hut they did not cheer the 
prima donna, mind you, that time; 
only the bright blue-eyed Englieh 
girl, who coming triumphantly off 
the glittering stage, shook hands so 
bravely with the man that rivets 





Yes ? all Venice would have envied 
Mark that be: recognition, had all 





Venice alxo been in. the side-acener. 
So too, perhaps, 1 

sick stade . 
nor 
h 






nt the poor Jove- 
, who was neither there 
elsewhere in the ihiminated 
: but walking up and down 
and somewhat morbidly, out- 
a cold, narrow street, murky 
eneigh by reason of deplorable tin 
Jamps with rancid oil, ite sole enlight- 
ener ypish, too, by reason of: 
night vapours, steaming up from the 
canal choked with cabbage leaves, in 
the sultry night hours. 

We will not pretend to say that 
he wax doing hinwself much yood hy 
that exterior pautrofiing of the play~ 
horse: but, happily, though he wns- 
peetod it not, there was inueh good, 
as it tarned aut, appointed for bim to 
du there, The entranves, the atnir- 
uses, the galleries, the “houxe”’ itself, 
all facet away from the direction of 
ndews Which looked out 
he narrow street whieh he was 

2. Those windows gave light to 
corridors, aftives, dressing-roums, and 
soforth ; and, perhaps, the knowledge 
that two of them lighted a little roan 
belonging to Clara Jer i 
the seerct of what drew 
stray up and down outaide, Put it 
was row the corner of the building, 
in a lateral street or lane, that a 
strange, red, flickering glare attracted 
Lis attention. Ut certainly was not 
the Dhunination of the theatre which 
caused it, for it was wholly anlike to 
the strong, steaily, clear blaze which 
streamed out at the wiudowa near tho 
front. Perhaps it was some gleam of 
fireworkx Jit up behind the atage for 
some scenic effect. But no! that thin 
tongne of flame, which, like a wer- 
pent’s, just quivered through the 
darkness, from between the half- 
cloned panels of a abutter there, 
surely that is another and more dan- 
geraus metter than a stage firework ! 
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You, dangerous and horrible it is in 
a degree not measurable. That crowd- 
ed house of human beings! Ah! 
selfish heart, unselfish ! a keener 
pana that house which housed hix 
heart's own idol- there is no doubt 
about the matter, ison fue! 

Master, if not of his affections, yet 

of his thoughts, and of their intensity, 
as becomes a student, taxer of their 
concentrated power, it one moment: 
he compelled. himself to think and to 
vemember which of the niauy little 
side doors in the street would fet 
inmediatet a use Which on 
or itm: 
with the Maestro, wd which would 
lead hin to the oflice of a certain 
eneral managing inspector, the an 
ikely man, from his mtimate know - 
ledge with’ every working dete 
intricary of the building, to gi 
wivont anit xufest direct pe 
and awsixtanee. Quick as thought, 
and with such pth ats a cool 
phrenzy ean aloue give, he hac forced 
open that wide door, darted np the 
stairs and along the corridor, where a 
little smoke was just: begining te 
thicken at the further end, be had 
burst into the inspector's room, given 
him the alarm, and then plunged inte 
the endless intricacies of the dark 
wining pussages un the direction of 
Chart’ room, 

She was alone upon the stage, 
dovlaiming in a recitativ and 
sonorous, yet tender and full. pen 
the articulate continuous vibration 
of her rich voice, and upen 
caay, nobly accompaniment af he 
Took’ and gesture. her mustience 
hanging enthralled and eager. dist 
then, at least, the Maestro’s assertion 
was trun; the spell was of her ow 
canting, and not uf the couporc 
A conseionsness was upon ber of the 
influence ashe was wielding ; but she 
was neither alsorbed in that, nor yet 
wholly in the realizing of (he part she 
played. Tho remombrance of her 

rat night at the Queen's Theatre, at 
home in England, with dear old Sir 
Joffrey, had come across her, quick 
and clear. Tho recollection of her 
own surrender of scene and thought 
to tho admirable artist, who let light 
into her own dark artistic aspirations 
that svening, came strong uj her, 
came in aid af her effort to fuscinate 
and rivet the attention of that great 
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crowd. Tho effort was for minutes 
together wholly and indcscribably 
suncessful, when, suddenly, there was 
a breaking off. The sympathetic 
light died out rapidly with simulta- 
avons clectrical effect from those thou- 
sand cyes fixed on ber. A keen thish 
of some other, aud seemingly terihte, 
emotion darted across than. She 
marvelled at the phenomenon, wus 
troubled, a» with an iustinet eanght 
from their altered glance: sle was 

Dut an uppalling ery buret 



















upon that silence“ Fire! 
Excape for your hives.” 
How den ribe the turnult-—the wild 





rat of amazement, fear,cowardice, 
dtHinhuess, energy, pitifulneds, fender- 
Hes», bri > sclf devotion, deapair ? 

The pyaninodie ayitation of that 
ivat antes of ynivering humanity 
scented for moments, or for minutes, 
she could never tell which, te have 
metaed Clara and fixed her to 
the spot. But soan the sweeping of 
a wave of men and women, recoiling 
thom the first neveinent towards the 
usual dhrection of exit, and surging 
Upover the barriets between the stage 
nd the body uf the howe, warned 
vr that the onty hope of seeae lay 

tind ber, Awl as thick volumes 
of sueke trom the sides seemed te 
fortnd it in that direction, she turned. 
and Hed up the stage, and out towards: 
the juessastes at the hack, which led to 
her own itpartaent, preserving, in the 
Farry et danzer, suttivient, presence 
of mind te bethink herself that her 
wintlows apened ea a street and a 
ral quarters whenee it were not 
Rowse to hupe for assistance, 

Tn the mean hile Ingram had been 
there before her, and, distracted as he 
was at discovering her absence, bad 
doue that wh sethaps, as matters 
stoud, it was Wisest and safest to do. 
rush on to the stage, even should 
succeed in fnutings is way thither, 
could avuil little. Ii safety were to 
come from escape in the direction of 
the main exits, his help would come 
tov late, would have been antivipated. 
But, if ‘otherwise, there was danger, 
juomentarily increasing, that the stair- 
casos und passages here behind should 
be cut off by flames or rendered im- 
pasuable by suffucating sinoke, she 
night reach her room, but only to be 
caged there by the fire, miserably. 
The narrow windows were high above 
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the street; to throw herself down 
were certain destruction, on 


the pavement, or on the parapet, or in 
the La o fife canaliteelf. It was 
clear what should be done: to trust 
im the Preserver of all life that she 
might be guided to her room, and 
himself to provideacertainty of escape 
if she should reach it. ‘ 

Accordingly, he ran with violence 
down the staircase by which he had 
mounted, and, in the street. tu his 
intense relief, he came at once acrosi 
Mark Brandling. 

“ For heaven's sake, si ‘tied the 
mechanic; “ Miss Jerni mnt? 

“Follow me, Brandling, quick‘ 
replied the other, with a look so 
earnest, intense, and self-pusaes<ed, 
that Mark did not think of quest 
ing its authority. 

ey turn the angle of the atrect, 

and vault over the Jarapet of the ¢ 
into one of the gondolas whieh aw 
beginning to shout rapidly down the 
canal, The boatmen understand at a 
sign, and, at the single word “ sealo,” 
they are across in three strokes, and 
up the opposite parapet. and inte a 
carpenter's yard hurd hy. The: t 
the ladder, long and heavy, whi 
with more than commen might, they 
seem between them to handle as a 
toy, are soon across again ; and, amid 
the shouts of the peaple, who are now 


me 














ing with the livin 
crowd, they hoist it against the win- 
dow of Clara’s roow. and Mark Brand- 
ling springs up. He ia not one 
ment too soun, for the fire, makin 
wild work of all the ropes and can- 
vaes and timber und SY Ware 
robes and prodigious accunnlation< 
of ruled paper, seribbled over with 
imnusic, being the “repertory.” in thea- 

jeal language, of half a contury, has 
cut off all communication with stage 
or staircases ; and, if there be any one 
in Clara’s room, a few inure minutes 
‘will seal their fate. 

“¥f there be any one!” The 
hyideoua doubt conveyed in the ques- 
tion had almost loosened his grip 
‘upon the lndder as he Dg up, aud 
sent hiro, di with despair, down 

ug on the masa beneath him. 
“Tf there be any one!” The bare 
posthills that there may not 
oa ie in which has 80 gou 
need to be cool, and dims the eyesight 
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which has so good need to keep clear. 
What is it he stumbles againgt as he 
jumps down from the window-till upon 
‘the floor, crashing the glass of which 
he cannot feel the razor-cuts on hands 
and face? He cannot say. Thesmoke 
blinds him, bursting in as he does 
from the cnol night air outside, His 












heart swells with agony, poor fellow. 
She may be within reach of safety 
though faint and dying ; tut he can. 


distinguish nothing ; and the shouts 
of the mob down there ¢ his brain 
reel again. Oh, how he blesses the 
andden, wwful glare of the flame which 
now crackJes in and licks tp the very 
paneling of the opposite wall of the 
ittle reom. Appalling as it is, it 
shows him a female figure, swooning 
on a chair beside him.” The vigorous: 
arm hich swings humuers daily ts 
Tonnd its waist Ina second, and out 
again through the shattered vasement. 
woes Mark. on to the indder, drunk 
with excess of joy, Int sobered by the 
tenderness of lis delight. Ax he comes 
stepping cantiousty and firmly down, 
shouts of applause again come up; hut. 
they de not new deafen-- they cheer 
him on. His foot ix on firm ground 
again. and he litts the drooping head 
of his previons charge, sud is stricken, 
with a tenfold horror, 

He has vot resetted Clara, 

Tigra greased the meaning of his 
look of anguish aud dixuppoiutinent, 
and understead his purpose ow he 
turned again towards the ladder nnd. 
grasped the rung above his head. 

“She's safe, Brandling ; safe, man ! 
T tell vou I have seen her since. Don't 
net lihe amadinan. Look np there at 
the window: of what use would it be 
to mount again 

And Mark looking 1p, with a fixed, 
stapid gaze, came to perecive, slowly, 
that the flames were darting out uf 
the window, and charring the top of 
the very fudder on which he stood. 
The pain and bitterncm upon his 
vountenauce were sickening to see. 
Ingram »hovk him, as one shakes a 
man unwilling to be roused froin 8 
bad dream in which he bas been stu- 


pified. 

“TI tell you, man, she is safe. Biss 
Jerninghum is safe. Clara is safe! 
Roune yourself and thank God for it.” 

Mar! prune his hand as he re- 
covered himself, aud with a hurried 


“thank God, indeed!” left all quea- 
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tionings or explanations for a fitter 
time; and as became # vigorous work- 
ing man, conscious of strength and 
of intelligence to guide it, pushed 
through the crowd in the direction of 
the fire-angines, which by this time 
were in ple upon the flanks of the 
theatre. Ther, conspicuous by his 
size and energy, foremost amneng the 
most helpful, was the bouting-man 
Digby, bare-headed, stripped to hir 
shirt, or rather to the jersey which he 
wore in lieu of it. His brices, hastily 
converted into a Delt, andl knotted 
round his museular loins, snpported a 
fireman's axe of whieh he had some- 
how possessed himself, [t would lave 
done any one good to mee and hear hint. 
His cheery shouts and objurgations, 
ringing ont for the more part in his 
own English mother tongue, withocen 
sional alinixtures of guide-book Ita 
Jian, and stray morsels of Diehonary 
Latin, were yet pe 
hended and willinuly 
took his imperious 
the light, active, 
captain of the fire 
man he too and a 
glance exchanged 1 
the Englishinan hud saufied a treaty 
of alliance for the ovension, There 
was work enough for both of them to 
direct, and for every willing au 
helper to execute under their di 
tion. For the tire made furiony 
against all their exertions, Flaring 
out across the whole narrow street 
one direction, which thas became tn 
passable j and running ong the top: 
Tioat parapet in another, st xe 
likely to set. the roof-toys of 
whole ueighbourhoed in a blaze. 
‘hat train must be cut off at 
whatever cust; 80 saw_fire-vapt 
Ceevho, and so saw Digby 
whilst the former, with cut-like agi- 
lity, was clambhering from knot to 
knot of a dangling rope whieh his 
firemen had hooked to a projecting 
cornive, the latter, folluwed by several 
of them, was rushing up a hulder. 
Mark, astride upon an engine, whose 
heavy stroke his tread on this or 
that lever was alternately regulating 
and assisting, looked up, and could not 
help admiring the bold, 
ing of the gentleman. What firmness 
in bis footing there, aloft, close upen 
the biasing rs. What keenness 
of wcourady in his eye, measuring the 











arthy Venetian 
nde. A brave 
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coming stroke ; what supple, ewing- 
ing power in'the delivery of thet 
stroke when it fell It was just the 
very thing to win a craftsman’s 

te see the twinkling of that flashing 
axc-head rise and fall. 

“Look out old cock, there, with 
the brass pot on your head! Look 
out, you muff, confound you! Meher- 
cle! Fate il piacer! There's everlast- 
ing smash for you— procumbit humi 
Jwa!” And down comes a shower of 
hot stones, and spark<, and cinders, 
and great wooden Ietuns. And the 
puue in th jorey apuingys axide with 
a bright smile which you can almost 
diatinguish trom below, and a joyour, 
hearty langh which is beard above 
all the crash and ni: 

hought Mark, 


“A glorions fell» 
and that qaainter Nemesis, avenger of 
absurdities whe will often lash them 
aod crack her whip as the cut comes, 
ne less sharply than her more awfut 
sister. avongerofctines gave master 
Mark « welt or two, ncatly laid on, 
for certain trashy spoutings about 
“aristocrats, now btoated, and now 
puny,” at nemo young mechanies’ 
dehating sevicty, whereof, in other 
>, abe reminded him that he had 
een juilty, 

Mix months avo, perhaps, if Mark, 
on one of his vaunted exeursion trips, 
hat ran down into Warwickshire, 
and, in company with a detachment. 
of hu sight-seers, had gone the 
reel of the eld Digby nanor-house, 
under guidance of ite elderly an 
eminently respectable housekeeper, 
he might have sniffed and snorted 
ut the xeries of old family portraits, 
which clothe with hereditary asso- 
ciations its time-honoured walls. 
lie would have held, perhaps, es 
ove long string of usnrpations, that 
“catena of conunand,” exhibited 
from the days of * Geryase Digbie, 
Excuire, Bearer of ye Standarde of 
the most valiante und gentle Earle 
Philip of Chetwynde, in ye yeare of 
Brace, 14: portrayed in plate ar- 
mour, with bristling beard and grey 
moustache—throngh the times of 
Churchill Dighy, Eaq., in flowing peri- 
wig, cantering upon a noble bay cart- 
horse in view of the field of pla 
quet—-downtethove of Colonel Dig} Y> 
cB, 1008) ers, under whose 
portrait it hung the sword of the French 
governor of Fort Hermanos, eurren- 
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dered to him in 1813, when detached 
from the force under Lord Lynedoch 
(then Gen. Graham), after the fight 


Chetwynde Dighy, on the fluning 
pareret ‘up there, was wonderfully 
ike that portrait of his father, they 
said. And though Mark knew 10- 
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thing of that, nor had ever paid the 
Manor-house # visit, yet one thing he 
was forced to acknowledge, that the 
heir of it, holloning to the fireman, 
was a bora leader and comrade of 
men, wheresoever aud whensoever 
manly decds were to be done. 


SIR WILLIAM NAMILTON'S METAPILYSICS, 
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Wuat are we to make in these times 
of Metaphysics ¢ [t is quite vlear that 
this kind of investigation hay lh 
we snapect for ever, the position 
allowed it, when it aren | at the he 
of all secular knowledge, and clined 
to be equal, or all but equal in tank 
to Theology itself. * Tine wa 
Kant, “when she was the queen of 
all the sciences: and if we take the 
will for the deed. she certain), 
Beryer, 50 far ax ri js tne Hi 
portance of her object imatter, tis 
tithe of honour. Now it is the fashion 
to heap contempt aad scorn upem Ler: 
and the matron mourns forlorn and 
forsaken like Hevuba”” Sone xerm 
juvlined to treat her very much as 
they treat those de jure soverdins 
wandering over Europe whem 
country will take as de facto eave 
reigne—thut is, they give her all out- 
ward honour, Wit one awuthonty: 
others are prepared te set unde ler 
claws very swuuarily. The mutti- 
tudes who act value y 
what can Le counted mm mene 

allow themselses ta speak of a 
physies except with a encer. The 
ever-increasing number of persons 
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who read, but who are indiaposed to 
think, complain that philosuyhy is 
not so interesting asthe new novel or 


the pictorial history, which is quite 
aa exciting aud quite a4 untrue as 
the novel The physicist, who has 
kept a register of the heat of the 
mosphere at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing for the last five years, and the na- 
turalist, bare heed a ae a phat 
pr insect, distingui from: all hi- 
therto known species by an sulditionsl 
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rpot, cannot canceal their contempt 
for a department of inquiry which 
deals with objects which can neither 
be seen nor handled. nor weighed nor 
measured. 
In the face of all this scorn we 
Doblly aflivm that mental philosophy 
i: esploded, and that it never will 
ploded. Whatever inen may 
prote eet, they cannot, in fact, 
do without ot. Tt oftes bappens that 
4 profession of contempt for all me- 
taphysics, as being futile and nnintel- 
hutble, often an intrednetion te 
a duseussian whieh is anetaphysien) 
without the partics knowing it (just 
as the person mm the Freneh play had 
spoken prone all dis lite without being. 
aware of it cad of such metaphysics 
wiil commonly be found that they 
are futde and aninteligable enough, 
Otten is Aristode den rd in dan 
guage borrowed fren himself, and 
the schoolien ave diagnraged by those 
who we all the while using duitine- 
e cot with sharp 
2 never to be effaced, 
pemene wpe 
late, 2) 
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eof the great truths 
discovered, Per- 
hapa these individuals are telling 
dou very solemnly that they prefer 
the peruticnt to the theoretical, or 
at they care little for the form 
if they have the matter, and are pro- 
foundly ignorant that they are alt 
the while using distinetiona introduced 
ly the Stagyrite, and clabornted inte 
heir present shape by the #cholas- 
tics. “But surely, they will tell you, 
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the discovery of a new species of an 
old genus is a nore im) it event 
than all your Philosophie discoverira; 
and they will be surprised te learn 


that we owe the introduction of the 
phrases genus and xpecies to Plato 
‘or to Socrates. Ur perhaps they boast 
that they can have tdeas without the 
aid of the philusophers,foryetting that 
Plato gave ws the word idec, while 
its 


Doacartes and Locke brought it, 
present signification. * Ah, but 
our novel reader, eager to or 
whether the heroine po sad and for- 
Jorn in the sevond volume is to full in 
with her lover, and be marred tu 
him before the close of the third, 
“metaphynics are 1s F 
tind with a drei 
and a headache pans” ane in crete 
unaware that he in able so. 10 express 
himself, heeans philoxophers 
explained that ideas are associ 
We could easily show tliat in our very 
sermons from the pulpit, andl wratt 
in the senate, and pleadings at the 
bar, principles are ever and ane ap 
pemled to Which have come tron the 
heads of aur deepest thinkers nia 
Joug gone by, aud who inay new be 
forgotten by all but a few ant 
quarians iu phifusophy. Our very na 
tural xvience, in the hawls of sah 
nen iy Faniday, is ever tomebling ot 
the border of inetaphysies, aud 
pulling our physicists to cost on 
tain fundamental convictions as tees 
tension and force, The truth is it 
very proportion as material: serene 
advances, do thinking nimds feel the 
aeed of sotacthing te go down deeper 
and mount up higher thin the senses 
can do; of dome means of settling 
i deeper questions whieh the atid, 
is ever putting in regud to the soul, 
and the relation of the wnjverse 
Gad: aud of a foundation on which 
the understanding can ultimately wad 
confidently repose. 

Tn the volumes before is a manter- 
spirit haa spoken, aud will command 
attention, We sce that the cireulat’ 
libraries in Loudon are placing 
“Hamilton's Metaphysic at the 
head of their advertised list of popu- 
lar books, The Bampton Lectures, 
on the Limits of Religious Thought, 
by Mr. Manacl—one of the editors of 
theve lectures —an avowed application 
of the philusophy of Hamilton to the- 

> baa Rhcled a thinl edition 
er than “ Adam Bede,” “What 
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will he do with it,” or the most fash- 
able novel of the season, It isa 
matter of fact, that a well written 
work on philosophy will command p 
nurer rule in this age than in any pre- 
vious one in our country; and all this 
arises from the felt wants of the times, 
which requires a metaphysics to help 
Ft to determine thane’ deeper prot 
Jems which are beyond phystes. 

We have a pretty full memoir of 
the late Sir W. Hasnilton, in an arti- 
ely by his pupil, Mr. T. 8. Baynes, in 
the “Edinburgh Essays, by Members 
ofthe Universaty.” He was born at 
ow, in March, 754, and wasthe 
non of Dor. W. antilten, Peufessor of 
Aimtony in the University, was 
a hmeal descendant of Sir Rabert 
Hantiltea, the commander of the Co- 
at Drumeleg, and through 
P the fatuiltony at Preston, 
whe chim ty be descended from the 
scconl sen of the pr geniter of the 
fanuly of the Duke oof Hamilton. 
ost his tither sy early life he 
hoard d tor some tone with the 
y. Dir Summers, the parish minis- 
ter at) Madeahler: was afterwards 
at aschoo? at Rromley: entered ag a 
stwlent the University of Glasgow, 
aud was sent treet im 18d), on the 
™ 























1 Foundation, to Ballin! College, 
(nm yning up tor his degree 
he professed every. classie author of 
mark, anda the department of 
science all the works extant in Gree 
amb Reman pldlesephy, inckadin 
the whole of Aristotle, with the 
works of his ety commentators, and 
the whole of Plato, with the Neo- 
Blatonists, Prochis aml Plotinus; to 
say nothing: of the fragments of both 
earher aud later philosophic doctrines 
preserved by Lacrtins, Stobneus and 
other collectors.” In 1p12 he went 
Edinburgh, and in the following 
rhe became a barrister—Acattice, 
wlyovate, Lt dees not appear that 
he was eminently successful at the 
lar, and so every one rejoived when 
im tp21 ho was appointed Professor 
of Universal History in the Univerai 
of Kadlinburgh, by the Faculty of Ad- 
vovates, the yxttrons of the chair. 
Froin 1826 to ie he ewe Papers 
against phrenology and ite supporters, 
Sourzhdin nud Combe, In 1889 be 
ublished, in the Bdinburgh Review, 
is farpuus article on Cousin, and ov 
the Philosophy of the Unconditioned ; 
und that was fellowed in 1830 by en 
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article on Perception, and on Reid 
and |; and. in 1833 by an article 


Brown 
on Whately and Logic. In 1836 he 


was anted Professor of Logicand. 
Mapes in the University of 
Edin! h, and proceeded to prepare 


that course of lectures which he, or 
his assistants for him, delivered each 
successive seasion till his decease. AS 
@ professor, he had a large class 
of students, numbering perhaps from 
120 to 150, some of whom scarcely 
understood him, but others of wh 
were greatly stimulated hy the 
structions he gave and by the spi 
which he kindled. Havin 
to prelect ou Reid in his chiss hi 
labours led_to his edition of Reid's 
Collected Worka, with Notes u 
Dissertations urinished) in 1836, In 
1852 the article in the Ldiaduedh 
Review were repubhished, with large 
additions, in ths “Discussions on 
Philosophy.” Some years before hos 
death he liad a stroke of paralvera, 
which partially affected bis speerh and 
his power of using his pen, and bis lec- 
tures to be read, tu whole or im 
rt, by an assistant, while bis amialte 
dy acted as hisaninnuensis. A second 
attack carried him oif,aftcrafew day» 
u on May 6, 1851 
He haslefta body of ardent disciples, 
who may be said to constitute « school 
adhering more or leas faithfully tw 
his liar views —most of them 
copying his manner and employ 
hia favourite nomenclature - 
then prosevuting topics of cutions re- 
wvearch, or endeavouring, with but 
indifferent success, as it appears to us, 
to throw farther liht thone pro 
found metaphysical topira on which 
their great master was for ever pon- 
dering ; but none of them, so far a4 
we know, taking up, with Hamilton, 
an inductive psychology, and aecking 
to advance it, as be did. In Oxford 
there are a few choice spirita who 
ip i , and are tum 
ing his metaphysical or his logical 
lations to ituble account. 
jis posthumous ures om Bicta- 





































physies are edited by an Edinburgh 
favour- 
tions 


Pupil Mr. Veitch —alread: 
ably known as translator 
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“Prolegomensa Logica,” of the article, 
“Metaphysics” in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” and of the “Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1858." We may ex- 
pect, in due time, to have his Leo 
tures on Logic unfolding fully his 
New Anulytic of Logical Fornas, 
which his school declare to be the 
greatest advance made in formal logic 
since the days of Aristotle, with the 
exceptinn, perbops, of the scientific 
reduction of the science by Kant, who 
miule logic the acience of the neceasary 
laws of thought, 
The intellectual features of Hamil- 
ton stand out very prominently, A 
discerning eve might. have seen from 
the begiming that bir inde] 
and impetuons mind would 
him ta follow a course of his own ; 
and that while, probably, deatined to 
Jead, he would not be led --certainly 
would not be driven by others, He 
ix evidently moved bya strong, in- 
ternal appetency to master all learn. 
ing, Along with this he bas an un- 
surpassed capacity of retention and. 
qower of arrangement. His skill in 
seizmg the opinions of the men of 
all ages and countries- -the aucient 
Grecks, the philosophic fathers of the 
Church, the schoolmen, the thinkers 
of the ave of the Revival af Letters, 
such as Sealer, and of the conti- 
nental metaphyoicuna, from the days 
of Deseartes to about the year Ingo, 
and in putting them under appropri- 
uw to bring out their 
minutest shades of ditkvrence, Jie 
never been equalled hy any British 
philosopher. His powers of logieal 
analysin, generalization, aul distribu- 
tion, are wuucely »urpuared by those 
of Arintotle, or of the Angelic Doctor 
of the middle ages, ur of Kant. Wo 
have to add, that, while he has also 
great powera of observation, he has, 
like must metaphysicians, often vver- 
riddeu and overwhelmed them by 
logical proceascs, and hastened, by 
dissection, division, und criticé to 
construct, prematurely, a complete 
aystem of philosophy — such as ia to be 
‘built up ouly us systems of physical 
science are formed by the ful in- 
ductions of successive inquirers con- 
tinued through successive hep In 
this respect he has imbibed spirit 
of Kant, sod hes ot followed the ex- 
anaples hy the more cat 
school of Reid and 
Itis not difficult te ind out the in- 
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fuences under which these native 
powers were made to take the parti- 
cular direction which they did We 
are convinced that a wholesume time 
‘was given to his mind by the philono- 
phy of Reid, the metuphysician of his 
native colicge, and who died six yeara 
after Hamilton waa born, Hal he 
been trained exclusively in Oxford he 
wight have spent his powers in nicre 
notes and comments on others, and 
we shoult have been without hix pro 
fonnd original observations. Hud he 
been reared in Germany his specula~ 
tive spirit might have wasted itacit’ 
in a hopelomsly entangled diale 

like that of Hegel. To Glasgow and 
to Reid he owes his disposition to 









append, even jn the midst of lin most 
al . 






batract (inquisitions, to conse 
and to facts, ToOxford we may trace 
his chagical scholarship und his love 
of Aristotic, the favourite tor leony 
agen with technical Oxonian titers, 

e only wish that Je had bean ied to 
drink av deep into Plate ax le did 
into Aristotle; it would have widened 
his aymypnthies, and rubbed off sume 
acute angles of his mind, aud mule 
hia philosophy lease cold and nexative. 
A third master mind excreimed as 
great @ power over himas either Reid 
or Aristotle. In prosecuting hie re 
cearches he was nevesxartty led beyenel 
the narrow scholursbip of Britain 
the wide fiekl of German learning, 
and while rauging there 
ubserve th 


rm 



















The 
ical power of the author of. 

“Critick of Pure Reason? at 
seized his kindred mind, and he 
eagerly took holtofhisernticul method, 
and adopted nimy -we think tar too 
many ~of hia distinctions Fortun- 
ately ho fell in, at the same tine, with 
the leas hard and more genial writings 
of Jacobi, who tanght him that there 
was a faith clement as well ws a 
tional clement in the huinan mind ; 
but, unfortimately, Jacobi. thought 
that faith was opposed to reason, ant 
had no distinct views as to the nature 
of faith, or as to the nony between 
faith and reason. To this source we 
may trace those appeals which Hamil- 
ton is ever making to faith, but with- 
oat specifying what faith is. To his 
I studies we may refer somewhat 
ii manner and his disputations 
iis reading in connexion with 

enabled 


Ee hae of hateey hin to 
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realize the ise condition of the 
in which the opinions of philoso~ 
phers were given forth. The catholic 
views which his extensive reading led 
him to adopt set him in determined 
position to the miserably narrow 
Se nsational achoul of France, and to 
Professor Mylne, of Glasgow, and Dr. 
Thomas Brown, who had given way 
too much to that school, The lofty 
spiritual views which he had caught 
from Reid and Kant set_him agninet, 
muterialiam, and bis medical studies, 
to which hix father’s profession may 
ave directed him, enabled him to 
t yh rnulogy, and to give an ad- 
mirable aut of the physiclogy of 
the senses. Such waa the course + 
traimny which he had gone thret¥ 
when le was asked to write mace to 
of Cousin, and found him the Ab- 
fuer with the philosophyrears later, 
solute; and when, a fow vf lectures 
he hal to prepare « coursen the Uni- 
on togic and metaphysics ‘ire Which, 
versity of Edinburgh, a evel those of 
he, 6 doubt. meant to exa the samo 
Brown and even Stewart bac of Reid, 
University, and to rival theUniversity 
Smith or Hutcheson, int 
of Glasuow. pried always, 
Hamilton nay be regatill living, 98 
plong with ML. Consin, ehetaphysician 
the most distingumbed nbussing away. 
of the age now past or p3wo cinincat 
Ty contenysatine these M1 say whe- 
Phikwsophers it is dittionlt tC, .*heir re- 
ther obe ix most struck with Up lhey 
sembianees or their difterenves. "¢,, Wd 
are alike in respoct of the f 
the generai accuracy of their schola 1. 
ship. Hoth are alike distinguished 
tor their historical knowledye and 
critical power. Even here, however, 
we may observe a contrast—Couein 
being the more universal ix his aym- 
pathies, and Hamilton being the more 
discriminating and the more minutely 
‘urate in his aeqnaintauce with rare 
and obscure authors. Hoth, perhaps, 
might have had some of their views 
expanded, if, along with their scholar- 
slp. they hodenteredmorethoroughly 
into the inductive spirit of modern 
ical researches. But the age of 
universal knowledge is past, and it is 
vain to expect that any human capa- 
city can contain all learning, Both 
are original, vigorous, and independ- 
ent thinkers, and both are itin~ 
iehed by a Ostholic spirit in phy- 
3 Platonic, 


but the one is more 
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an the other more Aristotelian in hia 

tastes and habits. The ono delighta 

to show wherein he agrees with all 

others, the other is more addicted to 

show wherein hediffers fromallothers, 

th are clear writers ; but the one is 

distinguished by the cloyuence of his 

composition ‘an the felicity of his il- 

lustrations; the other by the accuracy 

expressiveness of his (at times) 

harsh nomenclature. (Cousin is, un- 

doubtedly, the man of finest genius 

and most refined taste ; the other ap- 

pears to us to have been the ina 

coolest and nost penetrating intellert- 

The one makes every subject of which 

he treats irridesvent by the play of 

his fancy; the other bands it inte 

soRucture: of reat ali : ity hy the 

uM lity of his logic. Both ar 

of eh Hake? Perman ‘a2 well ay the 

scboolt the fF Ohilosophy; but Ciuisn's 
predilectiol® 
towards, the 

date he hes pig hecome more attached 

the latter: ewhereas Hamilton startes 

more in the of beottioh mpirit, and sw ang 

latterly towgt Cards the Geran method. 

Ine into vollini 

















Seutehman AE 4 220 
in the Balen path Kemer, Trewhen 
ton ume a candidate for the 


chair in Esliul i argh he reecived power- 
ful and gener aid froin hin ral 
ant when Hal uailton published hie edi 
Ti 0 - 
Vietor Cot 
aanner and style of Sir W. 
Ytou are very decidad ant ve 
duurp dtisecrt 

rine nt ak 





he dedicated at to M 










the most rigid ive ogi 
ears his nomenclature 
couth or erabhed, being borrowed 
from the Germans, or coined fresh 
ont of the Greek; Tit these persons 
forget that chemistry, and len, 
and anatomy, have all been obliged 
to create a new termiuolo : 
forth the distinctions which have ern 
i Hamilton ie certal 
without th a power of poetical or or: 
ification, for which Brown 

of the same University 
‘ware distinguished; and he is deficient 
in the aptuess of illustration, in which 
euch writers as Paley and Whately 
excel; still his mauner of writing 
‘has attractions of its own to many 
winds His phraseology, if at times 
it sownds technical or pedantic, ix 
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always carefully explained and de- 
fined, is saldem emptoyed except in 
one sense, and is cver scholarlike in 
its derivution, and articulate in its 
smeaning. His etyle ia never loose, 
never ambignous, never tedious, never 
dall; it is always clear, always accu- 
tute, altrays terac, always musculine, 
and at times it issententious, cleuch- 
ing, and aputhegmatie in the highent 
degree, ‘The reader of these lectures 
need entertain no fear of being led 
inte a Scotch miat, or uf being net hy 
at fog from the German Ocean. Not an- 
frequently donatic, at times oract- 
resolute in holding by his opi- 
= Mupetitons in defenting them 
en attacked 

sions, as 
Brawn, What 
siv 


















sults on Lather, 
, and De Morgan, 
undue severity and 
yp 't, at the same ti 
pen, inanly, and sincens, 
asharp chiseland strikes his hammer 
with at decided how, and his ides 
stand out before ue dike & 
ut statue, standing firmly on 
its pelestd herween us and a clear 
bs. Tndeed, we aight with: jantioo 
ie his style as not ouly aces. 
rate. bat oven heautifal in a sense, 
from Its compression, its compact- 
tess. its vigour, and its point. Hin 
thrualets, wershty and polid ae metal, 
ae evar made fo slane with a me. 
tallie lustre. AL the pues at which 
his sprentations are the moxt abstract 
Jay words the huldeot, he often 
apt quotation 





















ht in thrown upon the topic 
WY Tays coming from a hundred 
pots. we have not the flowers 
or the richer, we are, at the sane 
tuue, without the sultriness of 
tropival climate: and iv the tore 
ie region to whieh he carries us, 
the utmosphere ti nh at tines, 
i healthy and bracing, and 
he sky have « bright 
ing Lustre. 

Ta comparing this posthumoun 
work with the writings published 
daring his lifitime, we find it in some 

pects inferiortothem, and in others. 
of higher value. J cannot be ex- 
pected that in lectures written for & 
promiscuous clase, there ehould be 


















the same condensation of thought 
and exhaustive scholarship sain the 
elaborated notes to Reid snd the Dix- 
cussions, The Dissertations appended 


author, or aa 
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to Reid, and especially the famous 
Note A on Common Scuse, will ever 
be esteemed by scholars as his mest 
perfect work, being unsurpassed in 
tho Enylish lan; for logical pre- 
cision, for critical acumen, and a learn- 
ing which brings a thousand lights to 
bear on the present topic. It must 
ever he mutter of decpent regret that 
these Dissertations were not finished; 
and this regret will be strengthened 
by the conviction that no man will he 
able to complete what he eowmenced. 
But on the other hand, these lectures: 
will ever be reckoned ax the inest 
valuable of all kis works by the wreat 
majority of students. Here we 
atone view his whote aystei tu 
in clear and not too bri 
here, ton, we have the ke: 
hints of the most prov 3 
thrown out in hin other writinys 1 
Hotes, or notes appended to aotes, 
over which students Iiave een paring, 
for the last twenty years, as cuhiuin- 
ingly and as derbtingly as ever t 
Heathen» did over the responses 
their oracles, For years. te 
these Tertures will constitute the 
deok in owe Janzuaze on me 
lence, and will be regarded an il 
coming men ae ene of the works 
which have done quest te promote 
and advance the study of the hun 
mind, 

Tt in but justice te the editors to 
say that thoy have shew n thoursel 
thoroughly quahtied for their work 
aud performed! it in a most adimrable 
manner, The referenees have been 
fully and acetrately supplied. often 
hy nvans of a very erudite te 
and always by an immense a 
of labour, The editors, meanw hi 
have kept themactyes earetully 
of sight, being evidently an 
give the Lonour to their great mutster 
in philosophy. 

‘he first of these volumes is on 
philosophy generally and ov mental 
philosophy in particular. Le begins 
y reronuncnding the study, gives the 
dvfinitiona, unfolds the divisions, ¢x- 
Plains the terns with amazing era- 
dition and unsurpassed logical pre- 
cision, and dwells largely on con 
sciousness, ita laws and conditions. 
The roading of this volume will prove 
as bracing to the mind as a ron upa 
hill of a morning on a botanical or 
Geclogical excursion ix to the body. 

'e specially recommend the stu 
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of it to those whose pursuita are 
usually of different chatacter, a6, {oF 
example, to thoso who are dissipating 
their minds hy light literature, or 
whose attention has been directed 
exclusively to physical facts, and who 
have thus been cultivating one set of 
the faculties which God las given 
them, te the neglect of others, and 
have thus heen putting their mental 
frame out of proper shape and pro- 
portion ~ as the fisher, by strengthen. 
ing his chest and armas in rowing, 
leaves his lower extremitics thin and 
slender, There is a fine healthy tene 
thout his defence of the Hberal as 
mst the more Juerative sciences, 
which latter Schelling called Brod 
wes nsehatien, which Hanuilten wil 
tily translates, Ge dread and butter 
xreoers. We quotes with approbation 
t el] known sentiment of Lessing, 
“Did the Almighty, hetding in his 
At howl Zreth, and in his left 
Sark atte Truth, deign to tender 
aie the one Imight prefer in_all hu- 
mility, but without hesitation, Pwould, 
request Search after Truth.” Bus. 
we can concur in such statements as. 
these only with two onportant expla- 
nations er quaktcations; the one is 
that the seareh be after truth, which 
we laost salne when we find it; and 
the other is, that it be wfter attainable 
ane teetnl truth It has been the 
rror and sit of speculative phi- 
phy that it has been expending 
its stremth an Imilding in one age 
i ns theories whieh the next 
down, We maintain that 
tivity Wastes the energy with- 
wns the strength. He who 
thus fights is like one beating the air, 
and his exertion ends, not in. satis- 
faction, but in weariness and_reat- 
Jessness, The admirable teat of Bacon 
here vomes iu to restrain all such use- 
fuss apevulation, viz. -that we are to 
try them by their fruits. Had this 
heen the proper place we could have 
1 that Bacon's doctrine on this 
subject has often been misunderstood, 
He docs not say that science is to be 
valued for its fruity, but it is to, be 
tested hy its fruits; just ss faith, 
which, however, is of Value in iteelf, 
is te be tried by the good worke to 
which it lends Thus limit and 
thus understood, there is profound 
wisdum in the caution of Bacon, which 
will not discourage an inductive in- 
quiry into the human mind, its lawa 
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lay 4 restraint on the leas meta- 
phyaical theories which have run to 
aoed pi ly in Germany——where 
thinkers are sick of them, and are 
now being blown into our country 
and scattered over it like the down of 
thistles. 


This volume is full of brief and 
sententious maxims. Tuke the fol- 
Jowing a4 examples :— 


“It ieover the contest that pleases us, 
and not theviotory, Thusit isin pla 
it is in hunting; thus it i 
after truth; thus it 
does not interest, the presont dock not 
satisfy, the future alone is the object 
which engages us.” Vhat man 
holds of watter docs not make up bis 






personality. ‘hey are hus, nut he; 
F pacts, --Phaenumienoh gy, 
ming | Eimpirieat Prychaloxy, 
or 
Cou. Laws,—Namotogy, 
scious- Ratioual Fyrcholvgy, 
meas. 


Results, —Ontolozy, Inferen- 
L tial Taycholosy { 
‘We set little value on this division. 
same topies would require to be 
discussed wuder more thin one head. 
Tu these lectures Sir William has 
taken up only one of the three grand 
general groups, viz Empirical Puy- 
chology, and even this he has dis- 
cussed only in part. A portion of 
the seooud group will be treated of 
in his ures on Logi On the 
others he never entered. 

At will be seen from the above 
table that he fullowed Kant ia giving 
a threefold distribution of the mental 
faculties into the caynitive, the emo- 
tive, and the conative. This ix an 
improvement ou the old dy 
Anstotle into the coguitive and mo- 








IIL. Reproductive, 


TY. Represent tive, = 
¥. Elaborative, | = 
VE, Rogulative, 


The account of the cognitive powers 
in the first 232 pages or Becoud 
volume, down to tlie regulative pow- 
em, net included, will be led 





in the end, if we do not aE 
the moat valuable of Sir William 
Hamilton's yaice. His pupils 
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man is not an oryanism,—he is an in- 
telligenco served by organs.” I do 
not mean to assert that all materialists 
deny or actually disbeliave « God. a 
in many cases this woutd bo at onco 
an unmerited campliment to their rev- 
soning, and an unmerited ch to 
their faith.” ‘* Wonder has 1h con= 
temptuously called the daughter of 
ignorance; tray, but wonder we should 
ald is the mother of knowledgo.”* 
“Woe ie ruvolutionist who is not 
hhnaclt Teature wf the revolution | 
If he untivipate he is lost, for by requires 
what po individual can supply, a long 
and powerful counter-sympathy in a na- 
tion to untwine the tivsof custom which 
bind a people to the established and the 
old.” 












The fullowing ia hig tabular view 
of the distribution of Philosophy — 
Cognitions, 


Peo ings. 

native Powers (Will and Desire), 
gi. 

thetic, 

Conatire Powers, { 


Being of God. 
Tnamortality of the Sool, be. 





‘Moral Phitosaphv. 
Political Philosophy. 


tive, or of that of the Schoulmen into 
the understanding nnd the will, Still 
it is pet complete and exhaustive, 
He is obliged to inchide the Imagina- 
tion on the first head, and yet it can 
aearcely be called a cognitive power, 
though, of course, it hplies a pre- 
vions veygition. The Conscience 
comes in under the oonative powers ; 
Dut, in fact, the conscience partakea 
of the nature both of a cognitive and 
conative power, It is one of the 
defects of the arrangement that it 
does not allot a cluarly separate place 
to the consoieuce, 


The following ix his division vf the 
cognitive powers + 
External = Pert 
Internal =Self- 
Memory. 
{ Without Wil 
With Wi 











tion, 
‘onsciousness, 


l=Suggevtion, 


Heminixence, 








Teanginatio 
Comsparison,— Faculty of Relations. 
Reaton,—Cammon Renee, 


will probably fix on the very part we 
have designedly excepted, viz: the 
regulative fucultics, #8 being the 
anost importent. Farther on in this 
article nee mean to show _ he has 
great misappre] nature 
of these regulative powers, 


1400,} 


while, we are to take s look st the 
soccount which he has given of the 
other mental faculties! 

We need not dwell on hia doctrine 
of Seuse-Perception. His views on 
this subject have long been before the 
public in his article in the Hdinburgh 
Review, re-published in the Discus 
sions aud in hia Notes to Reid, 
and this in a more elaborate and ern- 
dite form than in these lectures, He 
adopta the view of Reid, and states 
it with greater precision, and defends 
it.with a logiral power and an amount 
of erudition of which Reid wax not 
capable. He maintains that, what- 
ever processes muy couc between the 
bodily object and the mental act pri- 
or to aense-perception, in the p 
tion itsolf, the nund looks intui 
and immediately on the obj 
without any idea or in or any 
other tertinm quid eommyg between. 
This is the iinplest view; it is the 
natural view, und is the one eneor- 
paasod with fewest difficulties. The 
othor view that the mind rontemplates 
an impression or idea and not the 
thing, ik, at best, an Lypotheri aml 
an hypothesis which expliins nothing. 

fe agree with him, tee, ay to the 
nature of our original perceptions, 
they are, probably, only of our organ 
ism, or of objects in immedinte con- 
tact with it. On oue small point. 
however, we differ from him. Gur 
original perceptions through the eye 
cannot be of pointwof light, but ofa co. 
Joured surface affecting out orgamens, 
but at what distance we cannot say, 
till experience comes to our aid. 

Sir William Hamilton has been 
souch lauded for the view which be 
has given of Conxeiousness. In this 
we cannot concur. He avowe that 
he uses cousciousness in two distinct 
senses or applications. Firxt, he hus 
ao general consciousness treated of 
largely in the first volume. This he 
tolls us cannot be defined (vol. i, p. 
15s). “But it comprehends all the 
modifications—all the phacnomena 
of the thinking subject” (p. 193). 
“Knowledge and belief are both vou- 
tained under consciousness” (p. 191). 

in, “consciousness ie co-exteu- 
sive with our aeenfitive faculties.” 
“Our ial faculties of knowledge 
are anly inodifications of conacious- 
ness” (p. 207). He shows that con- 
eciousness implies discrimination, 
judgment, and memory (p. 202-206). 
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This is wide enough ; stil! he imposes 
a limit, for connolounesa “Ga an im- 
not a mediate knowledge” 

(Pp. 208). Already, as it seems to 
Us, incousistencies are beginning to 
creep in; for he had told us first 
that consciousness includes “ali the 
phaenomena of the thinking subject,” 
now he so limits it as to exclude 
“mediate knowledge,” which i+ surely 
# modification of the thinking subject. 
Consciousness is represented an ine 
cluding belief; and yet it must ex- 
clude all those beliefs in which the 
olycet is not iminediately before us. 
He stuutly maintains what no one 
will deny, that this genera) conscious- 
ness ig Not a special faculty; but 
when he comes to draw out a fist of 
faculties in the second volume, he in- 
cludes among them a special faculty, 
which he calls conscivusness, but to 
whivh, for distinction’s sake, be pre- 
fixes self, and designates it Self-Con- 
clanenens, It is the office of this 

I faeulty te “atord us a know- 
e oof the phacnosmena of our 
minds” (vel. ii, p. 192 He justi- 
fies himeclf in drawing a distinction 
between rense-perception and self- 
consumers on the ground that 
“thoh the immediute knowledge o1 
matter and of mind are still only 
modifirations of consrionsness, yet 
that their chserimination a subaltern 
faculties, is both allowable and con- 
veuient. 

Such ia the dovtrine and such the 
nomenclature of Hamilton on this 
subject. We confeas that we have 
great doubts of the propriety of apply- 
jug the phrase consciousness, both im 
this yencral and specifie way. In the 
firet nense * consciousness constitutes, 
or ix co-extensive with all our faculties 
of knowledge,” and he speaks of ua 
being end: with a faculty of cog- 
nition or consciuttaness, in general (vol, 
ii, p. 10), and says that “conscious- 
ness may be regarded as the general 
faculty of knowledge.” Now it is 
certainly desirable to have a word to 
denote our faculties of knowledge, or 
of immediate knowledge ; but why 
not call them knowiug powers, or 
cognitive powers, and their exercise or 
energy, kuowledge or cognition, and 
then the ont Rene are 
be reserved unambiguor for the 

izance which the mind takes of 
neltin its particular states. The word 
(from con acio te know together with) 
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eoema the appropriate Sue to denote 
that Imowledge of seWfarpich co-ex- 
iste with all our other knowledge of 
thi material or things spiritual ; 
and indeed with all our other mental 
exercises, such as feelings and voli- 
tions. It is certainly in this seuse 
that the term is employed by Hut- 
cheson, hy Reid, by Stewart, hy Royer- 
Collard, “and all Hamilton's vehe- 
ment criticisms of these men are in- 
plicable and powerless for this very. 
obvious reason, that they use the 
word consciousness ax he user self 
consciousnesa, acknowledged by h 
to be a special facult: i 
evitable result of sings the ph 
in two senses, a wider and a atrait 
that we are ever in danger of passin: 
inadvertently from the ene me 
to the other, and making attirm 
in the one sense which are tra 
in the other. We rather think that 
Hamilton himself has net escaped 
this error, and the emmfusion theme 
ariving, He ig ever appealing tecou- 
sciousness, a8 Locke va te idea, cond 
Brown did to sugeerstion: but we 
are not always sure in which of the 
senses, Whether in both, erin ene,on mn 
which one. He is ever asians 
powers to consciousness, whith 
would have explamed, or modifier, or 
limited, if the distinction lad been 
kept steadily iu view. Thus he ix 
often announcing that conseotsness 
is the universal coudition of intelli 
gence : if this ismeant of the gen 
consciousness, it can mean 1041 
than this, that man must have kn 
ing powers similen ty iu ifm 
of the apecial conseiousness, it is nat 
true; itisrathertruc that there must he 
some mental exercise usa condition of: 
the knowledge of welf. He calls the 
principles of common sense the fact~ of 
consciousness, cinphatically, wheres 
these principles, ax pr Hea are 
not ‘before the conseiousnens as 
ciples at all. The individual 
festations ure of course before the 
ennaciousnesa (though not more so 
than apy other mental exercise), Lut 
not the principles themselves, whi 
are derived from the individual exer- 
ciscs, by a lex process of abstrar- 
tion and generalization. He speaks 
everywhore as if we must ever be 
conscious at one and the same time of 
subject and object—meaning external 
object; whereas we 103 it 
of the anbieet mind 
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some state of self present or absent. 
His gxondam friend, Professor Fer- 
rier, carried the doctrinoastep farther, 
aud maintr’ that a knowledge of 
aclf is a condition of all knowledge of 
not self, whereas it in merely a fact 
that the one co-exista with the other 
in one concrete act, in which we know 
not eelf tu be different from self, and 
independent of nelf. 










‘Thet ‘onservative, Reproductive,and 
Representativefacultion mightall have 


been inchuled, we think, under one 


head, with subdivision. ‘The account 
which he gives of this group is upon 
the whole the best whieh we have in 
our kuguage. 
sights in it. 


Stull there are over- 
Thus, in order to inake 
couplete, we should 
tive power, or 
atte the abjee 
having heen befor 
Had he 
ace, he would have 
rly than he doea how 
time arises. Along with 
the tere representative power he 
should have mentioned theCouyponnd- 
power of Linagination, 
hich rombiues the scattered ingen 
ite one new whole, He refers at 
tines teanan’s native power of using 
why not specify a Symbohe 
er, enabling man’ to think hy 
sien stouclites for notions. 
Tn explaining the natare of the 
: x yjad 










whi 
ad ats, 
we time past. 
power a seye 









ins or grenpin: 

















ir views whic: we consider to bes 
rect as they are profound, but he 
curries them toa length which we are 
not prepared to allow. What ia the 
state of an idea when not filling at 
the time under vonsciousnens ¢ this ig 
a question Which hus often been put. 
Thos having seen the Crystal Pahice 
of Inst, the question ix put- what 
pare has that idea in iny mind, when 
ant not precisely thinking about 
the object?) Is it dead ur simply der- 
mant {We tnust of courke anawer 
that the idea cn Lave no existence 
a» an idea, when not before the con- 
sciousness, Still it must have sone 
wort of existence. There exiatyin the 
inind 2 power to reproduce it aecord- 
ing to the lawa of asaocintion. The 
writer of this article having hud oc- 
easion, not Jong ago, to pase over the 
r 



































plains of Lom! not therefore 
always imaging but he has 
the power of recalling them, and finds 


BY] 


that they are recalled every time he 
@ new incident in the wars 
between the Austrians and the Allies, 
It ie @ great truth that the mind 
ever foquiring potency, is ever layis 
‘Up power. ‘a have something analo- 
gous in the physical world. a 
power coming from the sun in the 
geological of the coul-measures 
was luid up in tho plant, went down 
intotheatrataof the ground, and comes: 
up now in our coals ready to supply 
us with comfortable heat in our rooms, 
ant with tremendony mechanical 
force for our steam-engines. This is 
the doctrine of Sir John Herschell, 
and of all ndvanced plyxicints in our 
day. But there ixa sumilar laying up 
of power in the mind, of intellectual, 
and we may add of mori or immoral 
power, Aristutle had vertaimly a 
glimpse of sorae auch doctrine, and 
apoke of a Duamars, an Entelehevt, 
aud an Brrrgeet, the first denoting 
the original caparity, the second the 
cayncity in courplete readiness to act, 
and the third the capacity in aet or 
operation, Mudern mechanical svience 
is cnunciatiny this doctrine in a more 
definite forn, and distinguishing he- 
tween capacity and potential cuery 
and actustenergy. Sir W. Hrauilton, 
taking the hint from Aristotle, has 
adopted the views of the German 
Schmid (who again had certain speeu- 
Jntions of Leibnite Iefore lin, who 
dectares that the energy ot mind 
which has once been, cannot readily 
eunceived as abolished, and that 
“the problem most dificult of solu- 
tion is not how a meutal activity 
endures, bunt how it ever vanishes” 
(vol. ii. p. 212.) 

» far we can conenr; bub when be 
maintains that there are in the mn 
Auta, energies, and uperations,of whieh 
it ig not conscious, we hesitate aud 
deaw back. — Hi» doctrine on thin sub- 
ject is founded on the views of Leib- 
nitz, ux to there being perceptions 
‘below conaciowmess, tie clin of 
facts on whieh he rests bis opinion, 
seem to mo to be niisapprehended. 
“ When we hear the distant murmur 
of the sea, what are the ooustituents 
of this total perception of which we 
are conscious 1” le answers that 
the murmur is 9 mun made up of 
parta, and that if the naise of each 
weve 





























preasions could not 
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11 
be “Bat the noise of ouch 
several wet at the distance, we eup- 


tion beyond consciousness, on 

the t Object” (vol. i. p. 353), 
He of our perception of = 
forest as made up of impresviuns left 
by each leaf, which impresions are 
Lelow consciousness. ere is an 
eutire misinterpretation of the facts 
in these statements, and this accord- 
ing to Hamilton's own theory of the 
ciject, intuitively ‘perceived The 
mind ia not imuediately cognizant of 
the sound of the nea or of its seve” 
wares ; nor of the trees of the fay 
anil their several leaves, All 
knows intuitively is an_affeg'" t it 
the organi a» uf en of 
oT night. in a 
distant object reagrieg 
when the impression is ie bY ENG 
strong on the organism,» st, 
called. into exercise, unvoufticiently, 
organic atfertions aryuce the pune Nae 
external and distant yd trom bie 
there is to proof of amentet UY" Ges 
of which we are unconseg ter, | THES 

He explains by these sal opera! 
couseious acts aches of $9 yay. 
noment with which eves pes 
has ever reflected on the og tentalag, 
hinewn mund is familiar, The& OF 
walks in a brown study fréd a a 
house to his place of business 5 190g 
must have heen inany mental & yore 
performed en the way, but they att « 
now all gone. The question is, were 
they ever before the consciousness ? 
Hainilton maintains thut they never 
were; Dugald Stewart maintaine 
that they were fur the tine, but that 
the mind cannot reeall them. Not- 
withstanding all the acute remarks 
ot Hamilton, we adbere to the theory 
of Stewart, We do so on the general 
iuciple that in devising a theory to 
plain a plenomenz we should never 
call ina class of facts, of whuse ex- 
ixtence we have no other proof, when 
wecan uecount for the whole by an 
order of facts known to exist on inde- 
pendent evidence. Hamilton says— 

When suddenly awakened during 
sloep, (and to ascertain the fact [have 
caused myself to be roused at different 
seasons of the night), I have siweye 
deen able to observe that I was in the 
he was often scarcely certain of more 
than the factthat he wasnot meeened 
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its Hamilton’: [dug. 

footn an Grinhittllons diate, aid that “Thus the ay stele ofa 

‘We are often adt able to recollect our tion—that act Be cto amct other 

dreams.” Be as the peculiarity in portion as thi 

of éoranant! that we 2 have no be rts fo = whole ar- 

Seoellootion when we awake of what tivity—is: ed from the still more 
during ites continuance universal principle of the unity of 

honk L 320-323)" Every one will all our mental energies it eral” 

admit thet we are often conscious of (p.241). Wearoindiued tolea! on this 


atates at the time, which we cither 
cannot remember at all, or (what will 
eaually ‘serve our purpote) more prob- 
iy cannot remember, except fur a 
brief period after we have e: 

need them. We have thu: 





*vn explain the whole phenoinenon 
out, resurtin to a Leibnitzian 
eipe, Which hax been applied hy 

out yater, German Prothciste to € 
He w existence may rise gradu- 
goune deadness to life, anit from 
‘oythousnens to conscionsness, 

of piye headofthe Reproductive 

two profernud lec- 

netation of Teas. in 

mi of Reid there 

‘ion on the well- 

Avistoth, in which 

ayy wos PHis mut drew vity. a 

pUNG etws whiek recukite 
aUNY theughts. Hamilton 
‘maGhat passage us tu make 

@y3 £q Sfounce one generic law 

punos eYrial ones, We are nn- 

Jo wort our authority wg 

 yeug a scholar as Flanilte 

e often looked inte th: 

fand van find no evidence of 

fe having resolved ali ute one 

ai Tn the naine note Hamilton hud 
Segon to expount his own theory, 

‘dat broke off, and closed the bol 

the middle of u sentence, Moet read- 

ere will feel that the account giver in 

Pogpeloctaren, chon sinew hat fuller, 
far too brief, and illustrat hy teu 

few examples to be eas ander- 

‘His pupils could 12 “% more 


prontab sm luyed than un- 
Fee daclne ot oases 


jester 
on eae, rot and appl it to 
explain th irell-known Terieest 


ne thinks ibat the whole facte can 


















yy one it reat law, which 
Be lls the ue of Redintegratiur 
which he finds incidental sae 
vy Augustine, Ths Tile low may be thur 


Ax, onthe whole, the most phil hical 
accouut which hasbeen givenofthe law 
of association. It at onceexplsins the 
eases of simple repetition in which 
ne link of a chain ef ideas whieh had 
previously passed through the mind, 
Pein caught, all the reat come after; 
ax when we have got. the first line af 
a poo con 
the others follow im order, 
explains, too. atl 
have had a sarie 
im one cow 
passed partivular road, with 
a certain person, obser rving the inonn- 
tein or river in front, and talking on 
certain clyects - we find that when 
any ove of these reenrs it is apt to 
Sugsesttheothers, Iti thnsit we have 
often heard an south the ery of a parti- 
ear amanal, gouse or grouse, tiirkey 
or carlew, the cry will ever Dring wy 
alesh the scenes of our childhood, 
i more doubrfil whether the law ean 
vaplain a third cla-» of causes, when 
if ts not the same which suggests the 
satus, but an oljert suggests another 
whiek has never been indi- 
asocated with it, but is 
‘oriclated with 
enequeror Alexander 
decent Jule Cewar of Tuonaparte, 
It needs an explanation to show how 
the law can covcrsneh a case, which, 
ever, we rather tl 
nh we are Ly ne meal 
mit the explanatiuns of the 
Hamiltonians proceeding on their 
narrow and pertliar view of correlates, 
This leads us to refer to the next 
fuculty the Elaborative, equal to 
‘oniparison ~that ia, the Faculty of 
Sond The phrase ela] ‘ive in 
an expressive epithet, but is not a good 
Rpevia) denomination, as there is ela- 
buration in other exercizes as well as 
inthis. Comparison, or the correla- 
tive faculties, or the faculties of rele- 
Hen, in the better epithet Under thin 
he haa fone learned anid acute 
remarke on the abstract and wot 
neral | notion, and un language, § 
terribly severe, %. 
Thomas e axe of pte 














nitted ta memory, and 
Tt easily 



























over! 

“Tn go far,” he says, “as 
two objecta resemble each other, 
the notion we have of them is identi- 
cal, and, therefore, to us, the objects 
may be considered ax the same” 
(vol, ii, p. 294), We cannot give our 

lherence to tis doctrine of the iden- 
tity of resembling objects. Altogether 
his account of the relations which the 
mind can dineover i4 narrow andl & 
ative, Ue might have sca a much 
brouder and more compivhensive a 
cont of the relutions which the mind 
van pereive in Lorke’s Essay ‘bin 
¢. 24); in Emae's Treate on human 
Nature (b, i. is. in Biowu's 
Lectures (leeture $5). are 80 
prised he has never made a te 
rence to auch Telations— ou which ths 
mind nu often dwells as those of 
Space, Time, Quantity, Properties of 
Objerts, Cause and Edeet, and Moras 
Goody but we slid] be in better cr 
eraatations te guide at ee deet ii 
whon we have bis fall view of juke 
ment unfolded am hie Lectures ou 
‘Logie. All that we at pieseut hear 
in that there inay be toured some nar 
Towness or overnight in Sue view ot 
the relation subsisting berwern the 
subject aml predicate of a propositien 

We have now only te discuss 
Regulative Faculties of the mind W 
like the phrase regulative. only 6 
must dixsocinte it from the yo 
sense in which it is used by 
(from whem Hamilton has borrowed 
it), who supposes that the mind ja 
judging of objects imposes on then a 
Telation not iv the ofye ts themseb es 
The epithet expresses that such prin 
giples as substanve and quulitycause 
and effect, are “the laws by which 
the mind i4 yoverned ia ite epwia- 
Hoos ve ii. p. whieh laws we 
Inay add - but Hamilton would not. 
are not before the conscionpiess as 
principles when we exercise then. In 
calling them faculties he ackuow- 
ledges that he uses the word in a pe- 

lar signification (p. 347). The truth 

ilton docs not sec the relation 
in which they staud to Fam 0 faculties 
they are not separate faculti 
are involved in Aig the facultics, 
in fact, the necessary laws 

whi spontaneously and unewn- 
guide their exercise, His 
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ian 
treatment of this in a meee 
elaborate ie the “Condi. 


tiong of the Thinkable Systenre- 
tized, or the Alphabet of Human 
Thought,” ap; to the Discua- 
sions, and m a somewhat more po- 
pulur manner in these lectures, was 
probably regarded by himself, and is 
certainly regarded by his wdmiring 
pops us the most important contni- 
ution made hy him to philosophy. 
We, on the other band, look on the 
aystein as Leing, on the whole, a fail- 
ure. Inthe constrnetion of his phi- 
losop hy of the relative or eunditioned, 
as he calls it, he has expended an im- 
muse amount of logical ability ; but 
he has lost himpelf in Kantian dis- 
tincti ving in to Kant’s theory 
and time, making then, 
net, merely aub- 
i ht and not of 
things: and the system which he has 
ieaterlis an artifictal one, in which 
and oversights, and renta 
are yuite as cvident aa the great skill 
whieh he bay shown in its erection. 
We dispute three of his fundamental 
al favourite [2ritions. 
We dinpute his theory of Relativity, 
We acknowledge that there is a nense 
mwhich human knowledye is relative. 
There is a sense in which all thinkers, 
iAvept those of theextravagant schools 
ot Schelling and Heed, bull a doe- 
thine of relativity , but this is not the 
same as that elaborated by Hamil- 
ton. - 
























*+ From what has been said you will 
be able to understand what is meant by 
the proposition that all our knowledge is 
only. relati It is relative—first, be 
cause existence is not cognizable abyo- 
Intely ad in itself. but only in special 
qodes ; second, because theae modes can 
we known onty if they stand in 4 certain 
relatiun to our facuitics; and, thirdly, 
because the modes thus rolative to our 
faculties are presiuted to, and known 
by, the mind only under piodrfications 
determined by these faculties them- 
selves” (vol. i, p. 148). 


Tn these three general propositions, 
and in the ecveral clauses, there are 
an immense number and variety of 
asaertions Wrap] up—to some we 
swent, from others we as deci 
dizeent. We acknowledge— that 

far a8 
them ; 


things are known to us only ao 
we have the capacity to know 
in this sense, indeed, even the Divine 
knowledge is relative. We soknow- 








It 


SP inge ag act wed not baow 
nay, ‘we do 1 Or 
sll cbout any one thing Herein hu- 
man differs from the Di- 
‘vine; but the word relative is not the 
phrase to attach to human knowledge: 
im orter to point out the difference it 
would be better to say that man’s 
knowledge is partial_or finite as dis- 
tinguished from perfect or aleolute. 
‘We may adtmit, thirdly, that mau dix 
covers external objects under a rela- 
tion to himeelfand his cognitive mind. 
So much, then, we freely allow. 
on the other hand, we demur 
to the atutement that we do nat know 
existence in itself, or, us he expresses 
it elaewhere in Kantinn phraseuloyy, 
know the thing in itself 
(Ding an sich We do not like the 
language-—it is ambiguous. I donbt 
whether there be such a thing ax 
“existence in itsel aud. of course, 
what does not exist cannot be known, 
Ef he meun tu awert that we de not 
know things as existing, we deny the 
statement. Every thing we know we 
know as existing; not only so, but we 
know the thing itself - not at about 
the thing, but so much of the very 
thing itself. Then we dein 
condly, to the starement, which i. 
thoroughly Kantian, that the mind m 
ition adds elements of its own: 
a he expreskes it elew here—" Sup 
pove that the total abjer t of conscious 
‘neas in perception = f2 ; and Auppose 
that the external reali i 
the material sen 3 
this may enable yon to form seme 
rade conjecture of the nature nf the 
object of perception” (vol ii 
T allow that sennatio 
juns associute themselves with 
our knowledge: tnt every man of’ 
sound sense knows how to distinenish 
between them ; and it is surly the 
‘business of the philosopher not to 
confound them, but to point out the 
essential difference. Tu suppox that 
in ion, oF cognition proper, the 
raind any thing, ix a doctrine 
fraught with perilous consequences 5 
for, if it adds one thing, why not two 
things, or ten things, or all things, till 
we are landed in absolute idealism, or, 
what is nearly allied to it, in ubeolute 







































scgpticim 

‘@ dispute his doctrine of Causa- 
‘tion. It 34 80 lamentably defective in 
the view taken of the nature of cause, 
and so perversely mistaken in tho 
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theary grounded un this view, that 
sevoral of his roost distinguished dis- 
ciples have been obli, to abandon 
it. The following is his account of 
effect and cause >-—“‘An effoct is no- 
thing more than the suo or comple- 
mrent of all the ytial causen, the 
concurrence of which constitutes its 
existence.” Wo remember no enti- 
zent philosopher who has given sv 
inadequate a view of what constitutes 
cause. It leavex out the mui ele- 
ment - the power in the aubatauce, an, 
more frequently, substances, aeting ax 
the cawe to produce the effect. It 
Jeada him te represent the effect aa fin 
ation fiom previousdy existing 
nine Which he turns 
ie nse, bat which has, 
puntheistie tendency. 
ing such a viw it is no wonder 
that he should represent ereation as 
meoneenable, for the only creation 
which he can concerve, according 10 
Nis theory, is not a creation of a new 
substance bs God, Dut a creetion out 
of God. Thus detective is his view 
of Cause in itself. His view af the 
internal pou iple, which leads ww, 
when we discover an_etteet to louk 
for a cause, is eqnally inulequate. 
Accuuting te hing a ia a ineie eager 
race to ennevive that there should not 
be something out of which this eftect 
ip formied 5 and, te complete the ji 
sutlicn ney cf lis theory, he makes, 
on thes a hw of thought md not of 
Surely all this iy in comple 
position to the comscioumess te 
ch he so often appeals, Our con. 
viction a» to ease iy nota powerlesd- 
ness, but a power: not an daability, 
bat an abibty. 11 isan intuitive and 
necessary belicf that this ettect, and 
every other effect, must have a cause 
in something with power ty produce 
it. 

We dispute his theory ax to oor 
conviction of Infinity. “We are,” he 
nays, “altogether unable to cone 
space ux bounded -- ws finite 5 that ix, 
asa whole beyond which there is no 
farther space.” “Gn the ather hand, 
we are caqvally powerless to realize in 
thought the prssibility of the opporite 
contradictory—we cannut conceive 
space infinite or without linita’— 
(vol. ii., p. 369, 370). The seeming 
contradiction here arises from the 
double senec in which the word con- 
ceive is Jat the secund of these 
counter propositions the word Is need. 

















































1889.) 
in the sense of imaging or 
in consciousnesa, a8 Wi the 
mind’s eye pictures a fish or a mer- 
maid. this signification we cannot 
have an idea or notion of the infinite. 
But the thinking, judging, believing 
power of the infad is not the same 
aa the imaging power. The mind 
can think of the clas fish, or even of 
the imaginary Gluas mermaid, while 
it cannot picture the class. Nov 
the first of the oppred prope 
the word conceive is taken in the s 
of thinking, de ng, bem convinces, 
We picture space as bounded, but 
we cannot think, juckge, oc belic 
tube bounded, Wheu thas exy 














ajnent 
all appearmice of contraretion diy- 


appeara indesdall the contiaitic tions 
which the Kantians, Heer bang and 
Thamultontine are so Tom of discos ert- 
ing between onr intuitiye con et 
will vanish if we but carefully inquir 
inte the nature of these conyi tions, 
Both propertions, when achtly an 
derstood, are troe, and there Is no 
contadiction, Thew stand this - 
“Woe cannot image space as wothont 
hounds 6 we cannot think that i 
has heals or befieve that at has 
hounds. Phe fermer my well be 
represented as a creatiae mupotency . 
the latter issmast asics, wets atin 
poteney is one of the mest esvated 
anid elevating eony ition of whieh 
mind is pusensed anil in ceomy retin 
of whieh ita neyer be short 
Tt will be neon from these remiirks 
that wo refuse our adherence te his 
perl ry theory of rekativity, and to 
tis maxim that “positive thought biex 
tn the limitation or joni 
one or other of two opposite extre 
ueither of whieh, as uncontht 
can be re wt to the mind as 
sible, and yet of which, as contra 
tions, one or other ust, by the funda- 
wental laws of thought, be recognined 
adnocensary” (Reid's Works, p 
Vt fails ax to causation and ax to 
finity, aud he has left nu formal ap 
plication of it toautstance and quality. 
where, as Kant showed, there ia 10 
auch infinite regressns, at in intinite 
time aud apace or case. He would 
have found himself in still greater 
diftioultioshad he ventured claboratel; 
to apply hia thoory to moral 
As we 




















































feve him to have heen on 


q rong track, we rcarcely 
The hes bet ranted his pan 
snd given us a doctrine of rational 















Sir William Hamilton's Hetaphysice, 


perchalogy. or ontology. Indeed wo 
ve no faith whatever in a meta- 
physics which pretends to do any more 
than determine, in an inductive man- 
ner, the laws and facnitics of the mind, 
and, in doings, toawertain, formalize, 
and express the fundamental princi- 
ples of cognition, belief, judgment, 
hind mural good. "The study of loge 
began to revive froin the time that 
Archbishop Whately conotrained it to 
keep toa defined provines. ‘The study 
of metaphyaics would be greatly pro- 
moted if the science wouhd only learn 
te be a little more humble and less 

and «confine itself tu thet 






parting with thir ereat mun, now 
gone from our world, it is most satis- 
favtory to notice what was the pro- 
fessed atm of all his philosophy—it 
Mas te pont out the bouts to human 
4% te teach man 
the fesson of intelectual humility. 
Tt as justinetive te find that this has 
doen the ain of not a few of the most 
pretound plilesophers with which our 
weld las been honoured. The truth 
i. ats always the smllest minds 
Whieh are mest apt te be ewolleu with 
the wied eng nilered by their own 
vanity The intellets which have 
Lene ont With ervateat power to the 
tartie t dimits are those which feel 
wsost keenly the barriem by which 

Pseaparny hounded, The minds 
at bave set out on the widest ex- 
cucsions, and which have taken the 
boldest thebts, arc those which know: 
Test that there is a wider region be- 
yond wach is altogether inaccessible 
to man. It wax the peculiarly wise 
man of the Hebrews who said, “No 
man can find ont the work that God 
heth from the beginning to the 
i.” The Greek sage by emphasix 
declared that if he excelled others it 
Wan only in this, that he knew that 
new nothing. It was the avowed 
‘t of the sagurious Locke to 
ch man the length of his tether— 
wlich, we imry remark, those feel. 
inost who attempt to get away 
fr Reid labeured to restrain 
je of philueophy, and to bri 
back to a common renge in reapect 
1ich the peasant and philosopher 
ure alike. It was the design of Kant’s 
great work to show how little the 
speculative Teason can _sccomplish. 

now we have Sir W. Hamilton 
showing within what nartew limits 























an is restrained ; and 


inetaphynician, par excellence, of 
Sflat yee cnn a 
year, em 18 
‘0 lay & restraint on the 2 plulosopy 
of Britain, and the speculative 
ey which is coming hke a fog 
from the Gorman Ocean _ It 1s p) 
sant to think that Sir W Hamilton 
baba professed to bow with reven nee 
fore the revelatuns uf tle Bible, 
and takes delight 10 statuyg it to be 
the result of all lus mvestyations, 
“that nodafhculty emerges m the olu.g 
which bad not p1c\iously coursed in 
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Meg. Starcrron’s acconmitot "Go 
Canning and tis Times sa welcome 
aidition to our maitemils fir csmmat 
gag this great statesman We belive 
that if England i ever te take ha 
place at the Counal table of bw nc, 
at the head and not at the tater the 
it Power, It nat bed rvs 
fire pobcy of Cann. Tiuity ve us, 
ia true, have mak a meat chia in 
our foxagn poly Me de protic 
powers that thwarted us then lave 
ei ceased to Cust, or have tuned 
their thoughts im othe: auections 
StiA ther is the sume wround pind 
icy to be traced Enghied must 
hold up hei Lead as the greatest of 
Constitution ldtutes, notas the wok 
eotof Miltary Munarehies sudth 
fore we revert, at this ais ol Line 
affaus, with px cubar plaice to 
Boe foreign pohey of Camus, as 
ing our Minister for For ien At 
fairs, whoyeser hc bea iosson which 
it ya. be well for him to learn 
‘e do bot jmuryanse, to relate the 
pticalens of Cantang's bic, or even 
ig gical cpmvne By) eur Tt 
on foreign policy alone that we 
intend to Yourke and theater may 
dimnise all the prchminary mattcs, 
and take up this account of Camang 
his times at the year 1422, whon 
he ume for the first time Ministcr 


‘oreign . 
t ht Can- 
oer creme, tt 
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phik y.” In ons of 
Peek be wuthor of thie 
had from bim he onthe 
Bible doctrines of grace ; snd from all 
we know of him » WO are 
prepared to heheve in the accoust 
which we hase heard from what we 
reckon eompetent authority, that the 

ayer Which came from him at Jus 
dym, hou was, “God be merciful to 
me, asinner” It 3s most mstructive 
to paccve the publican and the phi 
losopher thus made to riand on the 
same level before the All Righteous: 


Tudge 


i 


A roLtey 


Thich cht or nine years tothe Treaty 
of Vaca, and the aise of the Holy 
All inc 

On tue oth of November, 16t5, 
Visco cut Casthreigh and the Duke 
er Werutten, onthe part of the Kang 
ef Goce Bot an md heland, put ther 
moimes te the detmitive treaty he 
tween Prine and the Allied Powers 
That teety wast fur the olyeet of 
restau berwacn Prance and her 
nahtiurs these aclationa of recap 
eal onfidence and good wilh whieh 
the tatal cflects et the Revolution, 
and the spstene of conquest had for 
so Jone a tm distwted In this 
celebrated teats there was a mani 
deste, net omy azamst contending 
nations, but alse agamat contending 
prmeplen The teat powers that 
aimed the Tre ety of Vienna not only 
allied these Ives against the 4yetem 
tf conquest puroued by France, but 
ale agamnt Qhe dertrincy of the Re 
volution The yeace between con 
fending nations by no mae aue secured 
peace hetween contending prinewplen 
on the contrary, the war against Ja- 
colnursnn, as it Wan called, wan waged 
all ithe more va, orously because the 
War ayant Napoleontam was over 
Heuct there grew out of the Treaty of 
Vienna another treaty, never final 
eaucuoncd by Euiope, hat which 
nevertheless became the law of Eu- 
rope tor fifteen yours, at least—the 
Holy Alhance, au it was profanely 
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f Avsizia, Russia, and Prussia. ener. She ig described by Oa) 
Tenia ey Canning rendered as" clothed always in whive, a 

d was this—that he deli- in the oratories, she scemed oné 
yered from hor Hlicit and unna- Druidesses, whose won 


tural councxion with the abwolute 
powers of Europe. From hia accession 
te office aud rose at once froin 4 
place at the tail of the despotic mo- 
narchies to that at the heuil, ax leuder 
of the constitutional party mn Europe. 
Jn five years Caming nut only broke 
through the meshes of absolutisin, 
which had entangled Castlereagh, but 
he alue broke up the Holy Atiauce 
ituelf. He died only tov soon to see 
the fruits of hix spirited fereign 
liey. Had he lived another th! 
years, he would have acen the Hi 
Alliance disaypear alt her, andl 
Western Alliunce take its place. T 
age of the Ant hin Was Over, 
aad Cauning, whose ¢ days were 
Peansed. in repressing the revolit onary 
phrengy, took the Jew in his later 

In stewing the tile of reaction 























tn 
the inxeriptiou whieh Mr. Stuagdetoi 
hud prepured for a statue of Canning, 
there two tendencies are well ey 


pressed as follows. 
“ GHORGE 

“(Born April 11, 177 
rare 





XNING, 
dud August 








“(By the happy union of traneecndant 
genius with ontlexible integrity, he 
Tamil himeclf to the highcet othees i 
the St 

“* The contest between the rival apirits 
of unlimited Monare! i 










ind oniin 
Democracy wns the leading fate 
his time, 
“On the European Continent 
ite tu yailed, wath its own y 
musch 
im France 
terror; thi 
Holy Alliance p 
voatent. 
“With a consistency not the les 
steadfastly adherol to becuse it wae 
atudiously misrepresented. George C: 
ning stood fordh the undaunted “and 
uncompromising opponent of these two 
spirits of evil.” 


The Holy Alliance took its rise, 
is said, in the sentimental mind 
Aloxander, Einperor of Russia. 
was an alliance, in its origin not 
anlike that of Deborah the prephet- 
cae of Lapidoth with the son 
of Abinoam. In the salona of Paris, 
in the 1815, there appeared in 
the trtin of Alexander a “white- 
robed innocence,” a Madgme Krud- 















anit 





ing Oppre 
rating univerwal dts 





it 









derfai 
words commanded the elements.” 
This modern Deborah, by her mystic 
utterances, had acquired the greatest 
ascendancy over the mind of Alexan- 
der. Before setting out forthe campaign: 
of Leipaig she appeared to him with 
a prophecy taken from the Ninety- 
first Psuliu— “Thon shalt tread upon 


the lion and adder ; the young lion 
and the dragon shall thou tread under 
thy feet. 
and tl 
ander 


* The hon was Napoleon, 
der Denocriey; and Alex- 
as the Messiah of modern 
that wan te vanquish the 
idl trample ou the other. Acon- 
ation Was aceordingly concluded 
Pony on the 26th September, 
Isis, between the Emperor of Aus- 
tia the Emperor of Russia, and the 
King of Prossia, in which they so- 
‘lare that “the present act 
chjeet than to publish 
inthe tac ef the whole world their 
fixed resolution, both in the adninis- 
tration of their vespestive states, and 
in cheit pofitical relations with other 
goycrmmenta, to take for their sole, 
wmidance the precepts of the Luly re- 
Liion of our Saview- namely, the 
jHcvopts of justice, Christiun charity, 
and pence, wh eh. tir trom being ap- 
iT a te private concerng, must: 
late influence on the 
romnselnot prinees, and aide dll then 
leing the only means of con- 
« hun institutions and re- 
ic their imperfections,” 
Out of thin sentimental manifesto 
there urew the Holy Alliance, inte 
the Bourbone were adinitted as 
soun as the cause of Legitimacy was 
auaininthe axcondant in Prince. Then 
began that remarkable and »ystematic 
reartion towards Absolutigm through- 
out Europe, in which England was 
dragged along ax an unwilling accom- 
plice, until Canning had the cour 
to break through the traditions of the 
Foreign Office and diatinctly repudiate 
for Bagund alt complicity with a 
league to which no constitutic 
country could hunourably become a 


‘The gunling spirit of the alliance 
was Metternich. The “pioun clauses,” 
if we NY Cay have emaanatgd Rote 

ifoste ave 
ean er, writing wander the inspizg- 
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tion of Madame de Krudoner; but  Rebert Stuart, Viscount Castle- 
couduct of the whole cabal had been Foreign 


real 

inst the liberties of mankind lay 

ith Metternich. He was ita directing 
genius. To the wily Austrian minister 
@ constitution was a thing to be hunt- 
ed down like a beast of prey. Jacob- 
inism and French principles were 
not more truly the abhorrence of our 
Eidons and Sidmouths than a Parlia- 
ment and a Representative Govern- 
ment were to Metternich. Hix policy 
was that of Thorough; he was the 

ford of a reaction as direful for 
Europe as that of Charles for England. 
That he never understood the English 
Constitution is evident from his at- 
tempts to obtain influence over George 
IV. through female and hack-«taim 
intrigues. 

Canning, in 1825, communicated to 
Lond Graaville, then ambaxsule 
Paris, hix private aud confidential 
opinion of Metternich. He write: 

“In the first place you shall hear 
what I think of him: that he is the 
greatest r—— and 1——~ on the Con- 
finent, perhaps in the civiliza! world. 
In the eecond place you shall learn that 
LT have evidence which T entirely heneve, 
of his having been, for the last twelsc- 
month, at least. perhaps longer. at the 
bottom of an intrigue with the Court 
here—of which Madame de — wasthe 
organ—to change the politics of the 
government by changing me. Hecently, 
very recently, he is convinced that this 
intrigue has ‘tutally failed. and that 
there is no chance of renewing st with 
advantage. Prince Exterhazy han arrived 
at this convictinn some time ago: but 
he could not +0 easily impress it on his 
Frinei . Metternich’s instruction: to 

‘rince Raterhazy were to keep himself 
safe; to let Madaine de —— do all; to 
watch the impression maie. but not to 
commit himveeif or his government.” 


‘The above ia not complimentary to 
vbahly there wus no 
love lost between him and Canning. 
The two men understood cach athe 
There could be no rapprochement be- 
tween a British and sn Austrian 
ininiater so long as both were true to 
the principles of the government iu 
whose name they acted 3 and Canning 
not the man who would sink the 
statesman in the diplomatist. 
- Hie was ade of very different stuff 
Fl his predecessor, Castlereagl:. 
re ruat understand foreign 
nae ‘of Lord Castlereagh. 

















since 1812 Like Gunning, he pat 

bred a stateeman, and belt 
office since 1802; but the two men 
were cast inn different mould. Caa- 
tlereagh was o cold, matter-of-fact 
man, with n great reverence for pre- 

ive in all its shapes, and an wn- 
Dounded abhorrence of ‘every thing 
revolutionary, To say that ho was 8 
great statesmen wonld be to say more 
than even hix admirer ever claimed 
for him; but he was an able odmin- 
iatrator of the Pitt pe + 88 far on 
he understood it, and only fell into 
















TOW ess Of Casto. 
had not been im 
stoned and tHberal 
were the joke 
of Vin age, sum tlereagh meta- 
phor has addel to the stock af dts 
whiek still tre imported from Treland, 
and still are racy of the soil, Walber- 
force wrote of han in isis, when he 
despaired of bringing over the English: 
geveroment lo his views on the sla, 
very question, that “he conceived 
Castlereagh to be a fish of the cold. 
Dede order But.” he goes on, 
“you bave hit on the bait for him, if 
he be to be canght at all, by the ex. 
hibition of pehtien] considerations 
afte interests rather 
genre phit- 

ord Cuatle. 
























in were sacrificed te thoae 
of the Continental despotisnia, 
Canning, who was at Lisbon while 
the treaty wax being negutiaterd, 
deplored the reckloss abanduoment of 
the cause of Constitutiouslian in 
Europe for that of the Holy Alliance, 
Caxtlerengh dees not sess to have 
perceived that wader oe of this 
y of Jeune there aprung 
asilent but steady apgression on 
the libertive of Europe. 
was construed to 
nal affairs 
external safety, 


1890.3 
tich the treaty waa not only an en- 


gagement to maintain the prement 
atatus of Europe as st nce, 
but aleo to maintain that statua 


inst any internal revolution within 
states. It involves a 4] of 
logitimacy as well ns a matter of fact 
abont present boundaries. It provided 
not only that the map of Europe 
should not be disturbed, but alwo that 
ite court almanack should not have to 
be re-written. Canning clearly enu 
ciates the difference between England's 
view of the Treaty of Vienna and that 
of the Holy Alli 
“Prince | Mettern 
“contends in «1 
words, that the 



















from without. 
framed wholly anu 
with the single exce 
partcan resolution ni Fi 

exception was toundo on the expenence 
that such a revolution and «ternal 
Erosion Were synonymous; and 
Prince Mettermich experts af us. 
only neutrality (for Ghat does not content 
Wun), but partiality for che insding 
Power against the Inyaded. in a war 
Originating in that construction of the 
obligations of the albance which we deny. 
and disclaim. 


Bat thie high view of Britesh new 
trulity bet the rival spits of 
volution wut Rexetion sccm 
have been ander stood by Castlorct: 
His minut diplomativ, not] 
wophical 5 it stood on the letter of 
treatien id wet interpret their 
i ye on the letter of the 
Treaty of Virwna be stood by aul 
witnessed it broken iv the apirit year 
after year. 

tnaticully 
countries thr: 
took no notice of popiar feelin 
Europe, Aa long ax kings acted in 
concert all was well, H one ke, 
worsted in a conflict with hix subjects, 
called in the assistance of nnother 
king, stil! England would not interfere, 
for by the Treaty of Vienna Europe 
‘was a parterre of emperors, kings, and 
rand dukes. Te theso potentates 
itish ministers only were accroilited, 
and as long as their High Mightinesses 
kept at peace with each other, there 
waa no ewuse for British intervention. 
Kings foil ont, end five kings 

‘weet up against four, as in the Valiey 
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of Sididim, then a rasva belli might 
arine; but for the battle of liberty, 
struggle of a people to wrest 
constitution from their rulers—as 
this was not provided for in any ex- 
tant eve or treaty— here Castlereagh 
ated on the ground of neutrality. It 
is true that the Holy Alliance was 
not neutral. It marched in its tr 
to trample dawn ituti 
Spain, Portugal, Piedmont, aud Na- 
ples: but what af that?’ Tt was 
y one king inviting another into 
° The people be- 
longed to their nulers, might Vie dis- 
poserbof by them, hartered, exchanged, 
sold, senbled for at texan? ot naip 
ble nf battle. at] this there was. 
ution : the sacred 
Tixhtsofsoye mh gnawere nut infringed 
the Treaty of Vienna stood nbroke 
this’ satisfied Castlereagh. It 
is evident that he contd net have 
understoed the eaintiy whose foreign 
pokey he pretended to guide. Tn Met- 
terch this renoerance was excusable: 


+ Princ: Ma treruieh.” says Canning, 
she Gaght hits te betieve that the 
Houne ot Conaions as merely a clog and 
binxdiment to the free action of the 
Crawn. that its prejudices are to be 
solu nod, 1s waywardne-» to hesgothed 5 
Wat that. in Pet, the tener of the 
Sermuent is on ciect ind pendent of its 
unpulses that at is, in short, tw be 
menaged bue net to be consulted. He is 


Unetaken 








































This yeeimen of Metteried’s ie. 
deiner Was wloest equally true of 


Cotler ack bat without Vettemich’s 
wesc. Lt is udangerons thing fora 
foreign minister to he a gnad diplo- 








matist, but a bad debater: to under. 
stand the tacties of foreign courts, 
Int not these of the Huuse of Com- 
e one hand on the pulse 
the continent, but not the other on. 
wuntry he representa. 
tlerengh’s feeling: part 
want of sympathy wit 
jar bles, and partly from 
inued intercourse with statesmen, 
of the Metternich school, he failed to 
represent England in his foreign po- 
livy. He would have been a respect- 
able foreign minister to Saxony or 
Hanover; but in a first-clasa power, 
and that, tou, the only constitutional 
country in Eurupe, be was out of his 
element at the Foreign Office. Hea 
forgot what Canning eo well under- 
stood —that hy subservience to the 
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Holy Alliagoe be gained 0 ing, not 
even the ef these 
states to whom he sacrificed our in- 
depen 

** What is the influence,” Canving 
says, ina letter to Sir Henry Wellesley, 
** which we lave bud in the councils of 
the alliance, and which Prince Mct- 
teraich exhorts ux to be car ful not to 
throw away / We protested at Lay bach . 
we remonetrated at Verona, Our pro- 
test waa treated ag waste paper; our 
Femonstrances mingled with the air. 
Pretty influence, and much worth pre- 
serving! No; our influence, sf st 14 to 
be maintained abroad, muat be secure i 
the eources of onr strength at hame . 
the sources of that strength are in ( 
sympathy between the 
government ; in the un 
tentiment with the public counsels; 
the reciprocal confidence and co-oper. 
tion of the House of Commons and the 

wn.” 


Adnirable sentivents. butiarabore: 
the comprehension of the Castle ach 
school, “Our influence te be une 
tained abroad must he secure in the 
sources of our strength at home * 
The foreign policy of England nist 
be that, net of the Cabinet or re 
Court, but the nation at large. 

There is nvthing that John Bull is 
#0 jealous of as the suspicion of Giai- 
maniom in our foreign relation, J or 
@ century or more we were planned 
with little Hanever, that ike a poor 
relation was always pressing a vinit 
on us when we were otherwise et 
gaged, and beguing a loan of ue atu 
convenient reasons. We pai 
for the connexion, and we 
be rid of if by the ready fietion « 
the Satie law whieh raimed George V 
to the throne of Hanuva, with san 
dry crownjewelsaud peryissit 
were heir-louins iv the male lin 
A bas now no excuse for the € 
may leaning» that are se freely 





















we 


think unjustly—attributed w it But 


fora. Hq to support the y fourt in 
ta, ily Jensi1 to Cousins-Germ: an, 
phon amr wued, is to. betray 
tne, trae ire of land. re 
igh in lent ground, nentral not 
ae between contending nations, but 
also between contending Palneiples, is 
the only policy worthy of a foreign 
i This frou Castlereagh 
not the spirit toteke. He acted 
useful subordinate to Met- 


i “Bie kept on terms with 
i werved Joyally 


and well his royal master’s German 
jee and dynastic partialitios. 

t he understood m ‘of that 
sympathy between le and the 
government, the reciprocal confidenos 
and co-uperstion of the House of Com- 
mons and the Crown, on which Can- 
uing relied for success in his 
pohey. There have been o few great 
statesmen whe have thrown them- 
selver on the people, and have carried 
through their foreign policy on the 
Droad shoulders of popular ‘muport 
Not to opeak of Elizabeth and Crom 
well, thin was the stateamanship of 
the great Chatham during the seven 
“TS, , and of his great son, 
itt, during the war with 
revolutionary Jt wana peo- 
plen war, net a C t or a Court 
war. Tho Foreign poliry was guided 
In the Hume they never  furgot 
they were coustitutiena) ministers. 
“Woe be to the minister,” naya Can. 
mong, “who should andertake to con: 
duet the afairs of the country upon 
the principle of settling the course of 
its foreign poltcy witha gram alliance, 
and should sely upon carrying their 
devinuns into ettect by throwing a 
litle dust into the eyes of the House 
at Cominens* — We cannot believe 
that Canning ia slyly satirising the 
pokey of lis predecewsor it affice, and. 
Yet the description suitx to a nicety. 
Lord Castlereagh wastheAntivacobin 
forcien mimeter, aud therefore the 
yprtew owed or implied of the 
Joly Athanee. Fn dns cea! from re 
solutions be fell back into the arms of 
absolutisan, It iawtid that thowe who 
have once experienced an carthquake 
never ie the shock -they lead a 
delarvinattermens kind of Jif), always 
expecting tL rth to open hermonath 
ME nwraliow them up. The Freuch 
resolutien had this eflect onsome, If 
the inteect of Burke reeled beneath 
the shock and lost ite balance, can we 
wouder that minds Jess strongly knit 
should have Lecu shuken to ploceat 
Elden, tlervah, and Sichnauth 
were stutenmen of the second or third 
order of intellect, umd to the day of 
their death ‘und they long outlived 
the French revolution, end even saw 
the fruutic reaction of the Holy Alli- 
ance spend itsclf in vain), they never 
soem t» have advanced beyond the 
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‘wero the terror of their life, through 
{tsasven + to resist these, the one 
tnieaion of statesmen. Tt waa evident 
that the men who survived the earth- 
quake of Lisbon were not the men to 
rebuild the city on its ruins, And so 
the Castlereaghs and Eldous, who had 
lived through the phrenzy of Jacobin- 
iam, were Anti-Jacobins, and that only 
all their lives. 

Canning waa an Anti-~Tacobin, when 
the danger Jay ju that direction, and 
even after the reaction had set in be 
indulged his playful fancy in caries 
turing au extravaganee that no 
Jonger formidable. But bi, intellect 
Was cast in a more cap uy mould 
than theirs, and therefore he not only 
survived his Anti hittisin, but. 
even lived to inaueurate a poley of 
Anti-Absolutism. He was dhe 
of a second eo 
tional states 0 
great OPP TOSAOT, 

€ Pitt broke the eharw 
name, and robbed hin 
Acre and Alevinedri, 
ions against hime and ae 
him, roused upe the sparie of nat 
ity in the peasantry ot Calabria on 
La Vendec. and this prepared the 
way for victory, though be never 
lived Limeelf te sce the vietory won 
the same may he seid of Canine, 
He was the inexorble enemy ot the 
Holy Alfiauce as Pitt was of N: 
feon, He deheved that the albance 
was the enemy and usurper of the h- 
bertics of Barope, qite as dauttzerons: 
ae the Corsican Cyurper had lnen, 
































aud he ret hitaself as resolutely 
croes its path, and w te tows 
His tactics were ‘y nearly th 





of Pitt. The noble sentiment whack 
he uttered in tous, amid the applause 
of the Hons of Conmons, the prit 
viple that “any nation of Europe th: 
atarta up with a determination 
oppose a power, which, whetber 
fessing insidiuns peace, or Li 
on war, is the common enemy 
nations, whatever may be the ex- 
isting political relations of that nation 
with Great Brituin, becomes instantly 
our essential ally,” was the principle 
‘by which bo broke up the Holy Al- 
liance. Fourteen years after he was 
called to repeat these sentiments, 
though again: very different ene- 
my 


at & 
me Wien he thunght Ni the 
BY yo Bape, he haied the revelé 
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pest 
of Spein, and embraced that country 
at once as an essential ally. In the 
game spirit, when the Holy ANliazoe 


waa overshadowing — Enroy wud 
threatening the Tibettien of Thanking 
(a fact which Castlereagh could not 
see through the thick haze of his 
Anti-JSuohin prejudices), Canniny 

again stepped forward, and hailed 
constitutional Spain and Portugal as 
our essentinl aflier, There was the 
sune inagly frankness, the. same 
prompt et'us march against Philip” 
Tt 1526 as in bas, 

The expedition te Portugal waa a 
marvel of despatch, The first tidings 
which the oppresed constitutional 
party iu Lidar wit of the promised 
suppert foi England was the sight 
af the Brith truasports in the Taguy. 
The tropps arrived in time, the Xpani- 
nd the constitution of 
How many pro- 
ike Castlereagh 
tested before ke acted on 
itis dificult to a To 
nthe praeyde of legitimacy, or 

a constitution, were widel 

t things jn the Castlerea: 
le of cass belli. He would nb. 
ably have ronsed England to arms for 
the one ; he would have endured al- 
Mest any provocition before he would, 
e drawn the sword for the other. 
ot that Lond Cwtloreagh was quite 
satinfied with te Holy Alliance. To 
do him justice. be protested ax loudly 
as his An teobiu fears would allow 
him at Laytach and Verona againet 
1h “lation of the rights of in- 
wlent stutes, whieh the Holy 
autee slow ed ig marching itearmies 
down constitutions, Bunt Met- 
ernich knew his man ; he knew what 
his protests were worth, and politely 
bowed the Duke of Wellington out of 
the council at which King George of 
England was looked upon aa only a 
brother of the family of Jegiti- 
kings. We tutst not think of 
Castlereagh as a traitor to his 
country ; he would not have sold it 
like the shameless ministers of Char- 
les by another Treaty of Dover, But 
there ure many _deyrecs between the 
lowost beigia where the traitor to his 
country sits in the overlasting ice of 
infamy and that upper air serene, 
where statesmen like Chatham, Pitt, 
and Canning are raised by the love 
and gratitude of s country. Opgtle- 
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ust lie in the imbue infant: Cenning. Lord Amherst 
Tall thove angels which werenether knowstie Baal and can be sent there} 
fallen nor fait but Canning knows the House of 


“Non ragioniam di lor ms guards ¢ passa.” 
If Canning had wanted a foit upon 
which to lay the clear azure of bis 
own reputation, he could not have 
succeeded more happily than by hold- 
ing the seals of the Foreign Ottice 
after Castlereagh, Subservicney to 
the Holy Alliance had brought Fng- 
land down from the first to the tifth 
wer in Europe. She, who ten years 
before alone hud made bead agan 
Bapoleon; the only power whose capi 
had never heen taken, wh 
ammiea had never Jaid down their 
arms, and whose fleets had ewept the 
sons of every hostile fae Englund 
that might have dictated peare to 
Enrope instead of metciy accepting 
it— fell in ten years from the fist to 
the fifth plare. 
© Enough, no foreren for eval auelt, 
‘Tul from lwreelf abaved she 1.11” 


It was at this low-water mark of 
Faglish infilnonce that by an eocur- 
rence which we ranst call provide utial 
Canning was called to steceed Castle. 
reagh at the Foreign Ofttice It was 
the eve of the Congress of Verona. 
Tho sovercigua there assembled were 
to confer nominally on the afurs of 
Greece; in reality to combine to put 
down liberalisin in Spain and Nay'es. 
Jt was a family compact that France 
was to atainp ont the “ Tarcelona 
Fever,” —noconstitunonalinm m Spam 
was euphuistically called - and Aus 
tria_wus to do the same kind other 
for Naples, Castlereagh would have 
hinted a few tame protests which 
Metternich would have taken for 
what they were worth, aud no English 
neutrality between Revolution and 
Reaction would have omtinued the 
same halting, purporcless cour~c, al- 
waye protesting but always ending in 
i] jing reaction as 3post opyuned 
0 French principles. 

It is the month of Aupust, 1s22, 
and Canning ia at Liverpool biddin: 
ain constituents farewell. He is bound 
for Tudia, where he bas accepted the, 
‘@ him, honourable banishment of the 























Jovernor-Generalehi mewn ar- 
-ives that poor Lord had 
soraroll muicide, The overtasked 
abe. Test, 


been 
Soe Red Jeng een relanes India 


Commons, and the atate of Europe as 
no other man of hin age, and there- 
fore te the Foreign Office he must go. 
This will much disconcert old Lord 
Eldon- who looks upon Canni 
an far too progressive for a soup 
Conrervati Bis party have long 
had their suspicions of him, and the 
king ix not hia friend ; so that nlto- 
gether he would be kept out if mother 
nun could be found; bat as there is 
ne substitute at all ligible the necea- 
sity must he subinitted to, and Can- 
nitig becomes at last Secretary of State 
uv Altaire, 

Forty aight hours after Canning’s 
ment 1 oblice, the Dake of Wel- 
ma. Appar- 
entl ther was ne change in the con 
duet of atiur . bat the difference 


























was felt, Thae was a decision in 
Camning’s dane which Curtle 
wh weld a posume to use, 






When Castlereag de disliked a nieastire 
of the Holy Aunnee, he appealed ad 
ates rrordium,  Lussin, for instance, 
Wate chtivated in 1815 not to swallow 
up Poland. ve British minister could 
face the Hons of Commous who put 
tas baud te sucha treaty. But the 
Last hopes for Poland were estingnplh 
cdl spite of La ‘astlorcanh’s ferl- 
Alexander's pity for the one 
Font ona par with his pity for 
ther Bat Canning was made af 
rer Stull than this. fin inxtrue- 
tions to the Duke of Wellington were 
md dec isi dee 
f there be a dh 
anterfi re by force 
present struggle in Spal 
are his Maicety 5 Goserninent of the use 
Townes and danger of any ancl 




















ermined projet to 
pace in the 
so convineod 















pr rather, T would say, 
when the epportunty offers, Iam to 
wistruct your Grace at once frankly and 

remptorily to declare that, toany such 
Interference, come whet may, his Me- 
jesty will not be a party.” 

At Liverpenl, on the 30th An, 
Jazz, Br. Canning thus explained his 
foreign policy - - 

«Gentlemen, —In tho times in which 
relive (disguise it her we may) there 
is a struggle going on between the prii- 
ciples of and democracy, God 
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Our Foreign Policy. is 
be praised that in that wehave trality was that the resources created. 
not to taka any part. be praised hy peave are means of war — 
that we have loug ved at ali the "sur present repose ia no more @ 
Blessings ge Shiae are to Me caret from Proof of inability to act than the state of 

can en: struggle and inactivity in which I have 


beneficially —a compromice and uvermir- 
ture of these conflicting principles. It 
in not, as it appeared to me, the duty of 
this country to ride either with the as- 
eailants, when they aim at too much, 
wor with thoso who stand upon the de- 
fensive, when they will grant nothing. 
England hav only to maintain heref on 
the hasis of her own solid and settled 
eunstitution, firm and unshaken, 9 spec- 
tatreas intervsted in the contest only b 
hor aympathics; not a partizan on eith 
side, but fur the wake of both, a mode 
and ultimately, perhaps, an urnpire. 

















Thisdeclnrationef neutralit 
is remarkably like the + 
country daring the present 
war, was not Likely te please 
extreme, The dem party t 
the days of Juha Bright and pear at 
any price had wot yet dawned on the 
Tiberal side} would have desired to see 
England engree in a crusade tor the 
Wherties of miunkind, while the school 
of “Continental statesmen,” as they 
were enlled, whe were fliendly to the 
Holy Alliance, would have prefer 
to see her supporting the mterven 
tion of France in Spain, to pot down 
the coustitation in the cause of bow 
andorder, Canning = polies wa eqn 
distant front cither extieme: it wis 
i f neutrality, bat a hish- 
one. Lt bee 
no sveret teanings amd syst 
en to abmoleetiony ie pavteignes: 
Of pure monarehy te pure dermoeniey 
as that of Castlereagh seid. Tt would 
never have invefved the eotutry in 
war for vither party; but, on the other 
hand, it would not have tamely stood 
by to eve the liberties of mmukind ex- 
tinguished by that Areopagns of the 
Holy Alliance that pretended tu ait 
in judgment on constitutions and par. 
liaments ax the secret societies do on 
kings and emperor. He lad the 
courage to denontive the one as holed]; 
aa the other. There waa none of that 
sycophancy to power as such, whi 
has brought ome of our fore 
ministera into embarraasi: i 
with despotisms, whether democratic 
as in France, or legitimate an in Aus- 

Hin apvech at Plymouth, in 
1823, ia tou well known to bear yuu- 
taéion, in which ho reminds his hear- 


era that one of the blessings of neu- 






























































acen those mighty masses that float in 
the waters above your town is a proof 
that they are devoid of strength and in- 
capable of being fitted for action. You 
well know, gentlemen, how soon one of 
these stupendous maxece_now reposing 
on their shadows in perfect atillness— 
how soon upon any call of patriotism or 
necessity it would assume the likeness 
of an animated thing. instinct with life 
and motion—how soon it would ruffle,as it 
were, ity av clling phumage--how quickty 
it woukd put forth all its beanty and ita 
bravery, collect its scattered elements 
of strength, and awake its dorman, 
thunders. Such is one of these * 4,7 
nificent machines when springimestod 
inaction into a display of its Cet 
and herself 74s foreign 
ently passive and matin; 278? A taste 
concentrates the puwelt a foreign mi- 
oman aduquate oecasiviny hin. ae 
sonate om’? 2D, Stuoothly ai 
The adequate or pre holds the hal. 


Cauntng, it is true, . 
tr righ thee adams of 6 Son sree 


the French ont of Spats 
ipled a tis intervention Great Be 
Allinney in the affairs of ange Venng? 
ent countcy like Spain, it wot} 
only made the contusion wWongn ger. 
aided if constitutional Engine 
taken up arms for the conatitutiony,, 
absolute Fiance had against it. His 
r was of another kind, bat not 
the less decisive. Lt ean only be told 
i tis ew words 

“Might not compensation for dis- 
paragement be obtained? If France 
oceupicd Spain was it uecessury in order 
to avoid the consequences of thut oven: 
pation that we ehould blockade Cudii 
Ro. 1 looked auothir way. T sought 
materials for compensation in anotler 
hemisphere. Contemplating Spain as 
our ancestors had known her, [resolved 
that if France had Spain it should not 
be Spain with the Indies, I called the 
Now World into existence to redress the 
balance of the old.” 


He refers tw his recognition of the 
revolted repnblics of South America. 
It is true that this boast of calling in 
the New World to redress the balance 
of the old hus not turned out as Cen- 
ning expected. Spanish Americe has 
never berome a counterpoise to the 
weight of absolutiam in Saul 
the attempt was none the less gene- 
Tous or stat ike. The cause of 
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ie in the Himbusinfantum can spare Canning. Lord Amherat 
with those angels which were neither knows the East, can be sent there; 
fallen nor fe but Canning knows the House ot 


“ Won ragloniam di lor ma guarda e passa.” 

If Canning bad wanted a foil npon 
which to lay the clear azure of his 
own reputation, he could not have 
encceeded mure ha ppily than by hold- 
ing the acals of the Foreign Oftire 
after Castlereagh. Subservicncy to 
the Holy Alliance had brought Fng- 
land down from the first to the fifth 

wer in Europe. She, who ten rs 
before alone had made head against 
Napoleon; tho only power whore eapi- 
tal had never Teen taken, whonc 
armies had uever laid down their 
arms, and whose fleets had wept the 
soa of every hustile flag—Enghnd 









that might have dictated y to 
Europe instead of merely accepting 


it--fell in ten years from the first to 
the fifth plave- 

* Enough, no foreien foe could quell. 

Till from herself abased whe iil” 

Tt_was at thia low-water mark of 
Fuglish influence that by an oceur- 
rence which we munt eall provide ntial 
Canning war called to swrecd Cantle- 
reagh at the Foreign Office. Tt was 
the eve of the Congress of Verona. 
The eovereions there assembled were 
to confer nominally on the altuirs of 
Greece; in reality to combine te jut 
down liberalisin in Spain and Naples, 
It was a family compact that France 
was to stamp out the “ Barcelona 
Fever,” —-soconstitutionalism inSpam 
was cuphuistically called ~ aud Aus- 
tria wax to do the nono kind of 
for Naples. Castlereagh would ha 
hinted a few tame plotests which 
Metternich would have taken 7 
what they were worth, aud so ing 
neutrality between Revolution und 
Reaction would have continued the 
same halting, purprscless coure, al- 
ways protesting but always ending 

ing reaction as most opposed 
to French principles. 

It is the month of Augnst, Inz2, 
and Canning is at Liverpool bidding 
his constituents farewell. He is bow 
fox India, where he has avceptrd the, 
to him, honourable banishment of the 



















Governor-Generalship. The news ar- 
rives that poor Lord Londonderry had 
cotamaitted suicide. The overtasked 


brain had jong refused rest, 
and now has taken its revenge. Indie 


Commons, anil the state of Europe as 
ne other man of his age, and there- 
fore to the Foreign Office he must go. 
This will much diseoncert old Lord 
Eldon--whe looks upon Cxnnin 
as far too progressive for a souns 
ve. Hix party have long 
had their suspicions of him, and the 
king is uot his friend ; 80 that alto- 
wether he would be kept out ifanother 
man could be found; but as there is 
no substitute at all cligible the neces 
ity must be submitted to, and Can- 
ning becomes at last Secrotury uf State 
for Forcign Aflairs. 

“ort Lt hours after Cauning’s 
instalnient in odlice, the Duke of Wel- 
lington set out for Verona. Appar- 
ently there was no change in the con- 
duct of atinrs; bat the difference 
was felt. Thete was a decision in 
Camping’> language which Custle- 
reach would not presume to use, 
When Craticreagh dinliked a measure 
of the Holy Allance, he appealed ad 
mes ricordion, Wussia, for instance, 
was entreated in S45 tnt to swallow 
wp Pokard | ne British minister could 
Jace the House of Conmons who put 
his hand tu nuch a treaty. Tut the 
Last hopes for Poluul were extinguish- 
ed in spite of Lead Cas tlereagli's tel 
ings. Aleasnder’s pity foe the one 
was abont ona par with his pity for 
the other, But Canning wae made of 
nterner stulF than this, Hix instrac 
tious to the Duke of Weblington were 
clear and decisive 

“Jf there be a determined pri 
interfire hy torce or 

went struggle so convinced 
are his Majesty » Government of the wsc- 
Jessuess and danger of any such inter- 
fitence, Fo objectionable does it appear 
fo them In pring le. a8 well ay utterly 
impracticable in execution, that when the 

arises, or rather. I would say, 
when the opportuaty offers, Fam to 
instruct your Grace at onve frankly and 
peremptori to declare that, toany much 
interference, cone what may, his Ma~ 
jesty will not be a party.” 

At Liverpool, on the 30th August, 
1#22, Mr. Canning thus explained hia 
foreign policy -— 

**Gentlemen,—In the times in which 
we live (di ac it how we way) thery 
isn straggle going on hetwoen he peln- 
ciples of monarchy and demoersey. God 
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be praised ¢ that in that at we have 
apy pert. bo praised 
that we have loug ago arrived at all the 
blessings that are to be derived from 
that which elone can end that struggle 
beneficially—a compromise and witermiz- 
ture of there conflicting principles. Tt 
is not, an it appeared to me, the duty of 
thia country to side cither with the as~ 
sailants, when they aim at too much, 
nor with thoso who stand upon the de- 
tensive, when they will grant nothing. 
Eugland has only to maintain herscif on 
the basis of her own solid and -ctued 
constitution, firm and unshaken, a -pec- 
tatress interested in the contest only by 
her sympathies; nota partizan on either 
side. but for the euke of! both. a model, 
and ultimately, perhaps, an umpire. 











Thisdeclaration of neutrality, whi 
ia remarkubly like the of the 
country during the present 1 
war, wits not fikely to please c1 
extceme. The democratic party 
the days of John Bright ‘andl eit at 
any price huLaot yet dawned en the 
liberal sider would have desired to sce 
England engage ina crusade for the 
liberties of mankunl, while the shoul 
of “Continental statestnen,” ty they 
were cled, who were friendly ta the 
Hoty Alauce, wothd have pre 
to see her supporting the imterven- 
tion of France in Spain. ta put down 
the conatitntion in the eanse of Low 
amborder, Cannings poliey wits equi 
Qistant trom either evinces it was 
a policy of neuteslity, lot a 
minded and hou 











for 
































pathies te aleolatisin ; no 
Of pure inonarehy te pure denoe 
as that of Castlereagh’s did. It would 
never have insedved the eountry. in 
war for vither prj prt, on the other 
hand, it would uot have tame 

by to ave the libertion of nuimkind ox- 
tinguished by that Arcopagie ot the 
Tfoly Alliance that pretended to sit 
in judgment on constitutions amd par- 
iaments as the serret sovicties do on 
kings and emperom De had the 
courage to denownee the one as bollly 
as the other, There was none of that 
sycophancy to power as such, wl 
has brought some of our forc 
ministers inty embarrassing allinn 
with despotiana, whether democratic 
#8 in France, or legitimate as in Ans- 
trian. His spoech at Plymouth, in 
1623, is tuo well known to bear quo- 
tation, in which ho reminds his bear- 
ets that one of the blewings of neu- 


prks 
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trality waa that the reaources created, 
hy peace are means of war 
“Our present repose is no more a 
proof of inability to act than the state of 
w and mactivity in which I have 

scen those mighty masecs that float in 
the waters above your town is a proof 
that they are devoid of strength and in- 
capable of being fitted for action. You 
well know, gentlemen, how soon one of 
these stupendous massce_now reposing 
on their shadows in perfect stiliness— 
how suon upon apy call of patriotism or 
necessity it would assume the likeness 
of an animate thing, instinct with life 
noLion—how soon it would ruffle, ait 

were, its swelling plumage—how quickly 
it woul] put forth all its beauty and ita 
bravery, caillect it» ecatt 
gth, awake its durman, 
thunders, Such is one of these *¢pq 
nificent machines when springing, 4 




















inaction into a display of ity +p cated 
such is England hersif, 7 foreign 
ently passive and motirys V8; A taste 





concentrates the pawel? & foreign mi- 
on an adequate occasi‘ing hin, Fora 


The adequate ver fy amuaetily at 


Cunung, it is true, «, a 

to right the balaneet f8g four great 
the Freueh gut of Npotctrige He 
cipled as this intervention nent, and 
Allianve in the affairs of ayy, 


. and 
ent country like Spain, it Woyge me, 
1 made the confusion Wor, wor 


tonuded if constitutional Enylaw 
taken wp atins for the constitutiones 
wlnolute Fiance Lad augtinst it. Hr 
eae of another kind, but not 
the less derisive. Lt can only be told 
wa hin ewe wards — 

“+ Might tot compensation for dis- 
paragement be obtamed/ If France 
occupied Spain was it neeusxary in order 
to avon! the consequences of that orcu- 
pation that we should blockade Cadiz? 
No. I lowked auothir way. I svucht 
materials fur compensation in another 
hemisphere. Contemplating Spain ag 
our ancestors had known her, T resulsed 
that If France had Spain it should not 
be Spain with the Indies, I cailed the 
Now World into existence to redreaa the 
balance of the old.” 


He refers to hia recognition of the 
revolted reprblics of South America, 
Tt is true that this boast of calling in 
the New World to redreas the balance 
of the old has not turned out ua Can- 
ning expected. Spanish America has 
never become A counterpuise to the 
weight of absolutiom in Europe. Still 
the attempt was none the less gene- 
Tous or stat i The cause of 














m4 
the failars of Constitutional Govern- 
ment in America was not ox- 


lored then sa it since has been. We 
ew leas then than now of the in- 
gmble pride and self-will of the 
Spanish character. There is so little 
esjon in these new republics that 
they break off from the parent state 
on the slightest provecation. But, in 
Oanning’s days, the experiment of 
free government in Spanish America 
was to be tried. The conception wax 
at Jeast, a statesmanlike onc, however 
it succeeded. We detected in Mr 
D'Isacli's speech at Aylesbury in 
April lost a reference to the Iold 
a. Bolicy of setting of the New World 
7 inst the Old, tu right any thiext- 
ad Sistarbence of the Malas. of 
ry by the present war. It ma 
Feat gga, an uncmscions plaxiannn, 
it~ fell in ten y.¥™®- ther, 
the fitth place. of gents carr 
“Enough. wo forciteht even a distant 
Ut from berself about thought cunt 
Tt was at this I shape or another it 
Faglish influor: after many duys, 
revee which ve of Canning to reverse 
Canning wasn of Castlereagh war not 
veagh at theiout the rorious opposition 
the eve oft ne. George TV. had long 
The suveccovereid from bis early dream 
to contsberalism, aud bad settled down 
Oye the retrograde Toryisin of the 
* Bidon and Custlereagh selioal. We 
therefore find that in 1623 the king 
& communication to his 
eabinet in which the following ap- 




















“The Liberalism of lute wopted be 
‘King’s Governpient appears by the King 
to be a substantial part of that creed 
which was hail] by the Hous of Com- 
mona in those revdlutronary dave when 
it required ali the talents and firusness 
of the late Mr, Pitt to put it down. And 
the support which that great stutestoan 
received from the King's revere! and 
exeeltent father, gave him the opportu- 
nity of using: his great abuities with such 

fect as enabled Inm to rerist tuccesn- 
fally the desolating storm. . . . ‘The 
King has too much reasun to apprehend 
that the separation our nllice 80 
justiy and so honestly referted to by the 

of Austris, will very soon lead 

Sarbing the anally of Europe. Why 
the ity of Europe. 

was the Quadruple Alliance formed? 

To carry into exeeution not only the 

«of the treaties of peace 


vounected with the settlement of Zurope 
(fast then conolided), but also for con. 
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trolling the jealonsy and ambition of 


the themecives in 
eS iar e"hcnra te 
yorld, now calling themselves the Libe- 
rals, caw the peace of Europe secured 
by this great measure, and have there- 
fore nover coased to vilify the eg tae 
of the Quadruple Alliance. e King 
desires. therefore, distinctly to know 
from his Cabinet, individually (seristim) 
whether the great principles of policy 
cetablehed by his Government in the 
Fears Teld4, 1815, and I818, are, or are 
not, tu be abundoned.” 

To thie ntrange document the ca- 
hinet returned a collective reply, in 
while they profess their ad- 
’ to the general policy of the 
lv Alliance, they remind the 
th ready has arixen 
ae liv erge of opinion between Eng- 
land wd the other great pawerm on 
the principles of the Holy Alliance, 
















and events since ha 
widen it. With thos reply the King 
professed hinwelf aatisfied ; but Can- 
ning thought it right to send a special 
recinder, on hia own behalf, upon 
which the King desired the matter to 
mopped. Mr. Wyrm conjectures 
that this demand on the part of the 
King arose wholly from foreign in- 
finence. Metternich was the moving 
spring of these intrigues. 

One of the manwurres of the Holy: 
Allianee was to read a proxy kind of 
sertuon on the principles of lecitimary 
in the shape of a despatch. How 
taunting played aff these holy sernon- 
iver ganust each other, and put per- 
plexiug questions about liltle flawa in 
the tile of some of the legitiaute 
kings of Europe, are very atansing to 
read in his letters to Granville, 

Another piece of state craft, 
which Canning exceed, was in pitting 

Holy Alitance 


































the mean at the 
against cach other. When Ruasia 


threatened intervention in Turkey in 
i625, in the cause of law and order, 
the alliance wan dumbfounded— 
hhad nothiug to object. France aw 
Austria had acted on the principles of 
intervention in Spain and Naples, and 
therefore could say nothing egainst 
ia dving the samo in Turkey. 
Canving saw bis advantage, and 
worked on Potignsc’s fears Ina 
letter to Lord Wille he relates 
aconvorsation with Potignae, in which 
‘he pointa out to the French minister 
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‘that Raséla, fn invading Turk r, Was 
following the exautp: othat France 

act her by invading Spain in 1823. 
alliance was a combination of the 

t powers to preserve the peace of 

the world by not only preventing the 
condtict of nations with each other, 
but quelling or crushing in_the bud 
their internal dissensions. The Em- 
Reror of Rusaia intervenca between 
urkey and pence precisely on the 
same pretext that Austria iutervenmd 
in Piedmout and Naples, and France 
has intervened in Spai 

“1 do not ree how it ix porsible for 
noua autres mombers of the Holy Alli 
ance, and especially fer you Frar 
(who, a4 Laas, were sent site Spain 
the Holy Altinnee, where, by the 
you still rema: 
the principles 
acass, which, if 
to the full as’ applic 
the preceding ones, 
ageinst the dev 
vwome eort of Enybuch, are at liberty 
Protest against the Emperor of Russia's 
march tu Constantinople m4 represent 
ative capacity, as in bis present one 
‘The Emperor of Russia, quvad the ath- 
ance, tn right.” 

Potiguice wax silenced. “It is sane 
satisfaction,” Canning adds, ‘to tind 
tho members of that Mustrious buly 
going over one hy une to contess that 
he alone can belp them out of ten 
difficulties.” One by one the 6 

































from it, jenionsies 
ving wua not al 
had the mutinfaet 
to witness the break up of ene of the 
most pestilent coalitions uf despotism 
against the liberties of Europe. Can- 
ning’s foreign pol ed, inarks 
anerain English h y which the 
historian who jp worthy tu write 
life will nut fail to pvirk. 

That Sir A. Ativon nether comy 
hends Canning nor his policy is not to. 
be wondered at. This Inhortous ehro- 
t events ix to 
full of stale prejudices to appre 
the great Uonservative, whose pol! 
never truckied to Reaction throu 
fearof Revolution. Ding warmis 
understood in hisday. For ten yrara 
be was kept in the cold shnde of a 
sabordinate post throagh the sus- 

icions of the Tories of the Eldou 

bool. Mon of that stamp could not 
es ‘Conservatism: to last ine pro- 
Sreeive conutry like our: must have 


¢ his death 



























One Foreign Poticy. 
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new blood infused into it from time 
to time. If true Conservatism has 
ever been able to make heal against 
the encroaching spirit of democracy, 
it lias been because a new school of 
Conservatives has arisen who derive 
their descent from Canning, not from 
either Eldon or Castlereagh. 

The povuliarity of Canning’s foreign 
Policy wan this, that it sprang so en. 
tirely ont of his home. He was a 
ureat foreign minister, nut becuse he 
was a_diploiatist. or Metterniel’s. 
mat: hin give which he was not; but 
Tn ate hie led the House of Commona 
and relied for support on the hearty 

ty of the Enylish people, not 

the favcar ofthis embasay or that, 
or by playing one Court against the 
other, [teannot Le too often repeated 
that our home must dictate our fureign. 
policy, and aint the reverse, A taste 
for diplanacy may tain a foreign mi- 
uister, iustead of serving him. — Fora 
while all seems tee go on smoothly at 
the Coiteisn Olfiee, He hate the bale 
ance adroitly between the fuur great 
wabassies, pittag Rios againat 
France, Prussia wminet Austria, He 
gets a name on the Continent, and 
hevomes the friend of thirty years’ 
atanlitgs of this ur that absolute po- 
tentate.  Bit_he is playing a dauger- 
ous game. He forgetsithe House of 
Commons and the newspapers. He 
thinks le can throw dust in the eyes 
troublesome member of oppasi- 
and for sume time he sneceeds in 
for the majority of Englishmen 
tnd ats littloof Continental po- 
the interior of Afriva. There 
are a tow weak-headed men of one 
idea, like David Urquhart, who bhun- 
eousty that the minister 
+ position by ridiculing 









































ir blinders, 
ft 


the embasie 
the ear of the Hy i 
would he worth a friendship of thi 
seaty’ standing, and the altiance of 
thefour powers besides. The minister 
finds himself between the two stools 
of public opinion at_home and diplo- 
macy abroad tairly floored, and he re- 
greta too late that he leaned ou the 
broken reed of Continental complica- 
tions instead of the stout oak cudgel 
of the House of Commons, 

The rock our ministers for forsign 
affairs so often split on is that enferte 
cordiale between coustitutional 
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jand and the absolute states of the 
Oontinent which they take such pains 
to eatabliah, Tory and Whig alike 
failinthis, Duringthe period between 
the peace of Vienna and tho revolu- 
tion of July, with the brilliant ex- 
ception of Canving’s five years’ tenure 
of the Foreign Office, there was au 
entente cordate between Fugland and 
the Holy Alliance, which represented, 
not the voice of the country, but that 
Of a clique of courtiers and placenen. 
On the other fond, the Whigs at- 
tempted, after the revolution ot July, 
tocstablish anententecordiat het ween 
England and Frauce. The Western 
Alliance was the guiding principle of 
our foreign policy after Ine, as the 
Holy Alianve had been befere that 
date, But the latter was as unreal as 
the former. There was only the show 
of an entexte cordiale with the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe—the sulatance 
was wanting. France pursued her 
enda without consulting Us, id took 
care to call us perder Albion it we 
ever puid her owt in herown coin wnd 
did alittle businesson orown account. 
The quarrels of Jovers are the renew- 
ing of love, suid the powt who re 
duced love-makmy to an art; but 
have had too many of these lovers yitat- 
Tele with Freace during the rcizu of 
thecitizenking. Friendsbipisamnch 
safer passion than Jove. There is ne 
jealousy in friendship-- ome friend 
sloes riot dinparage another - hiveis 
must be all-in-all to each other - with 
friends on the contrary the rule 
wnorethewmerricr. International fri 
whips for this reason are safer fur than 
internationalloves, Solengas France 
is our friend we ure on nate terma of 
intercourse. We may nike friends 
with Russia or Austria aud no ulfence 
is given. There is no room for | 
ousy, Woe are spared thore ave 
which take place when lovers quarrel. 
The entente cordiale ig a delichtivd 
but dangerous policy tu adopt te our 
Continental neighbours. It is te puss 
an existence of alternate transports 
and tormenta— the bliss of folding the 
Tricolour und the Union-Jack ina kins 
and the f age to 
find angry colonels threatening to in- 
vade this den of assassins. No, Let 
us have less of the love of the turtle 
and we shalf lave leas of the rage of. 
the vulture. Between the nations of 


and ourselves there inay be 
aaa Bs onght to be a good under 
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standing: confidence and indulgence 
are required on both sides. But we 
cannot forget that nations have each 
a different mission. We have a his- 
tory of our own, and @ constitution 
which has grown out of our history, in 
which there is hardly a fact oratheory 
imported from abroad. 
tis a uuticeahle fact that attempts 
to import ideas from abroad have al- 
ways fuiled Jacobinism would uot 
take root in England sixty years ago. 
There were many who tried to apread 
Freuch opinions, but a Birmingham 
mob showed their sense of the matter 
by sacking Priestley’ house who had 
taken this Gatlican mania, and tried 
to inoculate his countrymen with it. 
So the Pope's Nanvio tried to per- 
stuule the subjects of James IL, te go 
te minss woth their king. But ever 
the courtiers escorted him te the door 
of the inass-house and left him there, 
as sturdy nos ‘vy len ts ever, 
Cardinal’ Wissen tried to bring ua 
anew religion from Rome the other 
day, but it would not do. He would 
have done mere wisely never to have 
left the Fhuninian yatethan totry thug 
to pitchfork his Romanista upon us. 
[thas not succeeded : and if le bad 
known Englishuen better he would 
have known that we are stubborn 
isumders, who like to think for our- 
selves. What the inistletoe is to the 
oak —on it, bat not of it --that foreign 
Ways and ideas are to Che true-born 
Britun, The trad an Chass may 
worship thin parasite, clinging awe it 
does to the upper boughs of society, as 
hik ancestor worshipped the mistle- 
tue. In May Fair they may dine a fa 
Ruse, aud pray a te Romaie, hat 
the kickehaws of Paris and Reine are 
alike the aversion of plain Joh Bull; 
the anidtle classes, whe are neither 
gourmets var Wathetic, wi have none 
, iu the ond, we 
jmust yo wt and, after our 
island fashion, fear God and Lunar 
the king. 
itis our own home policy, thus, that 
must guide our forcign, '@ must not 
attempt a diplomatic extente cordiale 
which is out of character with our 
political and social isolation. Not 
that we would foster this John Bull- 
ism. Far from it ; we have inuch to 
Jearn from as well a» to teach forcign- 
eta, All we mean ix that our foreign 
policy should be the natural, honest 
expression of the amouut of cordiality 
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felt from jality of institutions. 
Suppoee, for instance, a statc like oura 
were to utart up on the Uontinent —a 
Little Britain—a younger sister of 
Great Britain—here would be a fair 
case for the entente cordiale. The 
home policy of both states would be 
80 congenial that their foreign policy 
would naturally enalesce. They woul! 
be attracted to each other aa two rose- 
leaves are una sleeping pool. Each 
stule in proportion as it was truc to 
itself would draw to the other. 
Sardinia is, to some extent, such 
state. Count Cavour was a pupil of 
Poel, and desired to erect a Little 
Britain in Italy, Low far he haa suc 
vecited time will tell. But the ¢ 
periment has be a 
Wleserves our Ww aympat 
support, The Foreign Offi 
moting an entente cordate w 
a state, could never 
betray the interests of Enu! 
mimeter will 
Jand who rey 
am phe in” ’ 
of Canning’s policy, ul 
for thik renwon alone in the history of 
the last hilf century. Hix was no 
entangling agreement with the Holy 
Alliance which Lord Castlercagh Inm- 
welf nt last grew ashamed of, and 
tried ta abake ofl, but could net. 
Canning's likes and dislikes wire inel- 
ligiblo. He liked what was like Puy 
Jand, and disliked what was unbhe. 
Hoenee his hearty enthusinsin for Por- 
tugal At was not only that she was 
our aucient ally, and that we h 
apent ous blood and treasure in her ¢ 
fence, in 1s08, These traditionary rea- 
gona were but the dust in the he 
~ the ren pak: 
Coustitutionaliau. She was a 
of our own~-the Little Britain « 
Peninsula, To touch her was to te 
the honour of England. if 
Burke's ebivulry, Cant 























1 
mts her to fore 
his was the i-tisetion 
Te stands out, 































ng made a 








thousand swords to leap from their 
seabbords to avenge an insult to ber 





maiden constitution, A British fleot 
in the Tagus taught the Holy Allianee 
n loswn they never forget, and gave, 
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we uhould hope, the Foreign Off 
procodent witch thoy ‘should never 





ot te follow, 
_A greut Foreign Minister is not 
given us oftener than ouce in a cen- 


tury. There are no sueression of 
Cannings to be looked for in Downing. 
atrect. Tint if we cannot lave the 
great man, we can have the asane 
policy that he so distinctly marked 
out for others to pursue. An clo- 
quence and a conmiand of the House 
of Commons like his are so rare that 





him in these hig! 
that. in which ‘he 
u right to expect 
our Foreign Minister te tread in his 
We hive a right te expert the 
Mity pattriatinn, the sung un 
swerving loyalty to. the Constitntion, 
alse not to pat on 
Hances, or to sake things 



















plea 
own; the mee resolve te make our 
foreign relaticus reyrerent out home 
Constituten, and to draw towards 
what is bke, and draw off fram what is 
unlike that Gov crmacnt of ours where 
duty ia the rule, and privilege the ex- 
cepuon; Where the great political pro- 
Mem of mera uel menine hae 
Deen solved, if it ever can be solved 
cocearth, given the sreatest amount of 
personal liherty to allow the Jeast 
amount of public Teence. In our 
foreizn policy we are not to aet as 
tulisty even of this ureatest 
Messin constitution like 
our; but we are certainly uot to ig- 
As with Chrtianity, be- 
we do not prosely te toit we are 
therefore, te proserihe it, as the 
any in India did. So with con- 
stitationaliam ; in our foreign poticy, 
we should rerognise every government 
that is de saeto a government ; but 
we should look on none ae de jar 
cutitled to close and cordial allianes 
with ourselves, unless one that ia 
cither a child ‘of our own. a Little 
Britain on the Continent like Sardinia, 
or an adopter one as Belgium, Port 

gal, Switzerland, or Prowsia. 
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Recent Tourists. 
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BECENT TOURISTS. 


A Brrron in Brittany, and a lady 
artist in the Canary Islands, are the 
suthors of the two hooks that_head 
_ chapter. Let us take the Briton 


st. 

Mr. Jephson is the Rector of Hut- 
ton, a retired agricultural parish, who 
in August, 1858, fatigued with purish 
duties and wanting a month of muscle 
work after eleven months of brain 
aud nerve work, set out boldly for the 
Celtic province of France, in conjune- 
tion with Mr. Reeve und some other 
photographers, whose box of ste 
Avopes now serves to illustrate this 
scholarly aud pleasant book. 

Tt was the burning munth, let us 
Alomericaily sing, when Ceucan pay- 
ing-stones are burnt white, and there 
is not air enough even to fin the red 
and black lettered play-Dills on the 
bonrds at the tobacconists’ windows ; 
costermongers, with dump red facen, 
are asleep pin their budenr i 
doors ; Knapsacks hang invitin 
wale at the lintels; the red - 
books of Murray are so many baits to 
the overworn worker; wicker-work 
guarded fla~ks remind you of 
mountitin tops, of blue rivers, and 
cliffy terraces, which Jwy’s hot hind 
has turned into waving tower-leds, 
and a bee nursery in every flower, 
The Thames is ahighway oflova sand; 
the streota smeil like Augean stable; 
the very blue air xceis tainted 
long, we pine tu be away and to he 
rest; we dream of crisp waves, fea- 
thered with frost, of suow-stecped 
saild, uf red-brown country faces 
meadows thick with flower. 
must _go somewhere” ix the hourly 
cry. e barrister, in lis grey hehuet, 
throws away hin’ black own, and 
seeks the Alpiuc roses with chivalrous 
eagerness ; the rector (ike Mr. Jeph- 
san) docketa his lust month’s sermona, 
and putting a pocket Horace in his 
coxpet-bay, starta for Naples; the 
doctor burnishes his instruments with 
wash leather, and starts for a plea- 



























Narrative of « Walking Tour in Brittuny. 
panied Photographic 


accom) by Notes of 2 
Beove. yi 

Sixteen Years « 
Mrs, Elizabeth 


furray. Hurst and 








fF winding up, or we de 


sant week among the fever cases in 
the Maremma ; the editor “polishes 
off” some reviews with unusually 
long extracts, and atarts for Vesuvius, 
the parturient mountain, to study 
the seat of war at a safe distance. 
The cals are piled with trunks; the 
e «are enemmbered with tm- 
ped mente: Troy burning never saw 
packing up auda Burry, though 
this creed omnes no Mrx. Creuaa 
mand wanting, 
f we were to stop now here to 
discuss why this is, we should never 
getto Mr. Jephson’s hook. Ours is an 
age of nerves and yaletudinarianinm 5 
every one nuw has a “stomach,” and 
the humian invchinery seems finer and 
more attenuated than it was in the 
slow oll days. Perhaps we work our 
Iwains too much, er do too mueb, or 
fou mach ; or it isthe tea immtowl 
of the beer, or it is that likely we 
Telly get mere crowded and unbear- 
alles lut the long and the short of it 
seo te he that we new all of us 
wok too hard nine months in the 
year, in arder to get time to idle the 
other three. Wan not, perlaps some 
people think, the old, quict, equable 
way the wiser, easier, and happier. 
Tt never struck us formerly that we 
all shat up in our island. 
e's age had its apoplexy 
andanmanineotssliseases: Pope's time, 
i te dit new we come to 
n, want of blood and vital 



























prver: we ore etinlated, and want 
th: awonthin — aye Pontes aint 


u at all. 
Mr. Jepl ss, whantt t FO ee plow 


sauitly strifed with delivivns recallec- 
tiousof Chaucer, Frobnart, Bee gece 
luis, declures that we Great Saritons 
Joins a ptalwart race must Work yo 
in our pleasure : dominves and sugar 
water will not suffice ns; our pleamre 
isnot idlences bot change of werk ; 
when our brain stops our muscles cry 
put to be used. To gratify them we 
swiw, climl, shoot, fish, ride, drivo, 











By John Mountency Jephson, 2.0.4.5 
Expedition, By Lovell Recve, ¥.1.8, 


an Artist's Lifein Morocco, Spain, and the Canary Islands. By 
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or, a8 Mr. Jephson did, walk. Now, ingenious, and genial—granite cottage 
the one word, tr , implies all or mud cabin, fe is equally at home; 
these thi: Field sports We cannot and 2 clergyman acon acyuires the 
have, for the people have no froeland knack of making the poor of any 
left. Mono; hae Jong since swal- country at home with him. 

lowed up ‘at that, and cries for more. Mr. Jephson contrasts his home 


Just as April set the Chaucer folk 
pilgrimaging, 80 July now sets English- 
ten gadding. We make up for the 
narrowness of our workl by the an- 
nual change. 

Mr. Jephson, though perhaps too 
disposed to look pleasantly on every 
thing, quite proves his case when he 
says that the jaded [1 hina i 
Tnnited time and im 
eseape from dark offi 
postmen, aul turrnpi 
find in. Brittany, atital and 
accensible rosin , in ‘ine for its 
Jeyends and Insllads, its Celtic and une- 
AL remains, its traditional man- 
1d pietureayNe Costmnaes. 

On board the mail sicamer M 
Jephson first disconcd the inteus 
ditference of Enalish and Frew ke 
mummers, In the fercy steamer niet 
talked fo each other in a stated 
bawiness voico; here they scored Like 
equaly out on a paoty” of pleas... 
There will alway. be a dittercaee 
tween a people whe live ind sar tnd) 
one thatlive in the open air in tact, 
between a peuple of society sara 
peuple of families 

Veruaps ene fault of Mr. Jephson, 
as atraveller, is, {hat he is alinest 
well crammed with peraps of Cha 
Rabelai md seetas deform 
Titty castoms and tin 
nhury iustrations ev 
where. He was uot log Buded 1 
he finds the Chaaeer «ra fon 

Breton tf et 
washing his hands in the Athen 
Durer mnmuner, and sees a peasant 
woman, inmmedieval ities, as the An 
gelus fell struck out, Knecling at 
a wouden cross ahove St. Mato hay. 

Mueh worried by ingnisitive gon 
darmes in cocked hats, Mr. Jeplison 
plunges into Breton’ scenes - oll 
eburches, Roman battle Is, Druictic 
tireles, villago weddings 5 all is game 
for him, for ho travels with health, 
leaning, cheerfulness and geniality. 

Whether hemectsthe mmusing, wiry 
Péillawer,or raganan, on his Jenn pony, 
or exchapgea jokes with o party of 
neut-aukled Breton girls; whether he 

ou old castle or visits 2 char- 
nel-house, be is cyually well read, 
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seeniey unfavourably as compared with 
those of Brittany,” He likes the eup- 
hoard heds ~ the dita elon. of the Breton 
farm-bouses, the massy chestnut wood 
wardrobes, the clean, sweet linen, the 
dresser shining with brasa skillets, 
Dright as newsovereigus. There were 
no allnga and uo piano, itis trac; and 
the only chinmey-piece ornament is 
iy a raw of bnekled shoes for 
finuily's holiday use, 
he skull how nailed up to the wall 
of the church is often scen in Brittany. 
Tt i, au exhortation to the peasant tu 
nf is in the shape 
7 n-houne siummicunt- 
you. Through a heart-shaped. 
oa sve the dead man’s sknll, 
side of the box are painted 
white tears. The pilgrimage feasts 
AL. Jephson, unfortuuately for us, 
inisses; Int he gets toa Breton wolf- 
hunt. He is surroumded by peasants 
in trunk lnse, with sanh, black giters, 
Jong ha ky-hlue jackets. The 
urish about withimmense 
euch horses, white jackets, 
ines, aud trowsers tucked into 
honts, The cover is cbrawn firat 
inule slow hound. the seratel, 
reels is only nnveoupled when the wolf 
wiorvl,  “MiJephnen thinks Frenel: 
lnmtns a tame and dull business, 
Thehoundsde not huow cach other, 
wever keep together, are slow, and 
Pave ne pltel 
"Ro be an steer inh 
nunst kite more than forty tunes on 
the French horn. Still, with murton 
entlets and owls of amled Bour- 
ax.thething becomes very learable. 
Where is some science in it, tov, of a 
certain sort atid fhe Freeh buntanien 
tecustomal te wolves haunts show 
you their kitehen or feeding place, and 
their play-erownd or salle de darae, 
Mr. Jephson is very great in cas 
fom and water: bat hew fur be is. 
indebted to M, Vellomarqué’s book we 
donot know. We must, however, ean- 
didly allow that he ia Hberal in his ac- 
knowledgment. The Cornarniliewed- 
dinghe scesis worth redeseribing. The 
Kernewoto is a ay fellow, who cele- 
brates every aucial event, not merry 
with o fuk, as with ua, bar may 
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be selfish, but with a dance, which 
must be social. The village poct is 
always the tailor the ugly, solitary 
tailor, who croons over his rhymes as 
he sews, and sews, and astitches— 
“stitches, sews, and scwa”’ io is 
the go-between of lovers and the gen- 
tloman-usher at marriage ceremonics. 
When he carries the proposal of a 
bashful lover he presents himself at 
the lady’s door witha green bunch of 
broom im his haud. If there ix 
delay in inviting lim in; if she holds 
a pancake before the fire on the topes 
of her fingers, or if the brands are 
placed upright on the hearth, he re- 
turns at un rejected and hopeless 
herald, 

Tf the contrary happens, a long 
struggle of diplomacy tikes place be: 
tween the girl's mether and the mex- 
senger. Tall goes fair, the neirringe 
is fixed for a month from that day. 
In the incuntime all is chatter and 
preparation, The bridesusaids sun 
geowanen are Bext chosen, and on it 

turday night the cevemouy tithes 
place at the parsonive. AC snp) 
follows, and next day at the duch 
mars the banns ave published. ‘The 
tailor herald ia now intrusted ty 
round und invite the ne 
the wedding, aud being wn 
gomrmand, he usually” contriv 
come, striking thrice at the duer, 
erying, “health and happiness to cll 
in this house—I come, the herald of 
a wedding.” just as the family 
nitting down te dimer. He. ton, 
then invite Did suilEs 
jokes he deliver. his invitation, viv 
ing names and time, Ent here Mr. 
Jephnn himself yiust come te our 
aid 













































"When the appointed day has arrived 
the yard belonging te the br 
is early filled with a merry ¢: 
At its head iv the bridegroom att 
by the ‘best man.” At an apn 
sigoal the bazvalan alights, av 
stops, and improvirce a song, which ie 
anawered from within by another singer 
on the part of the bride. ‘These song 
are alwaya founded on the same traibi- 
tional theme, but the manner of treat. 
ment varics with the taste of the poetical 
tailor. Formerly, within the memory 
of some persons, the rival pocts claimed 
we tho Ervine incarnations of cele- 

personages of old; the 
of whom the tailor is the successor, hi 
the dovtrine thet ‘the soul of our gran- 
dace neight heply inhabit » bird.’ In 
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‘onc of these songs the bazvalan saye—. 
+t am Samson. who killed the Phitis~ 
tines.’ and soon in the same same strait 

‘The breutai'r. or bride's poct, rep! 
‘Knowledge ia hettor than strength. I 
received the law from God on Mount 
Sinai, 1am Moses. Tt was I who re- 
covereil the Holy Scriptures whivh wero 
fost when Jerasicm was taken. lewis 








T who maile the poems attribnted to 
Theoeritus. 


I was Virgil, the friond of 
This curious relic of an ox- 
1 faith was, no doubt, ryinbotient, 
a hat atrongth was 
the excellen prudence the 
excelienceof woman, “Phat it ix founded 
dition is provert by the 
in. a bard of the sixth 
meted in the Ay 























Moses power th piven 
Teas the destruction 
arch, 2 war Aloxe 
er. f Know the 
vin the weet to Ue 





« © amulony 
Glanower's boasting 
intiord pooma of the 
of Wades or Armorien, 
very hole and corner of literature 
centiet ACToSs PROOF UE BeEAt Tin 
ters Cxitiendinary accuracy. in dept 
ing nationalas well as indisidual chara 
But to return te the bagvalan, the 
Wn Maty be taken asa specimen of 
the ordinary fialugne carried on bet ween 
him and tie brentacr.or bride's poct.en 
the merning of the wedding 
* Baseatin.—tn the name of the Fas 
ther, Son. amd Holy Ghost, Mecsing be 
upon this hoase, and joy, uote tha has 
fille to my lot. 
Beata’ nd what is the matter 
you. toy Sicad, that your huert ix 





wv 
sel the st 
ons. Whet he 























ter. 























sad? 
+ Hazvalan— Thiwda little dav 
dove-houce, with my pigeon, a 
ake bhet of wha, 











You acem very. epru 
for a man in rt atthetion, You hav 
combed your fuir hair (the tailors hair 
i¢ generally red), as if you were gomy te: 
adance. 

“ Bazrolan.—My good fellow, do not 
mock me, Mave you not seen my Tittle 
white dove? shall never enjoy amos 
ment» happiness until Lhave found my 
hittle dove. 

“Hrcutair,—T have not soen yuur little 
dove, nor your white piguun either, 

“\ Bazvalan, Young man, you fie 
(bazvalan is not very polite, it most be 
dwned). The people outaide have seon 
her fly towards your yard and alight in 


your orchard. 
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“ Brentatr..—T have not seen yout little 
dove, nor your white pigcon either. 

“ Buzvalan,—My white pigeon will bo 
found dead if his mate return out. My 
Poor pigcon will dio. I will go and look 
through the key-hole. 

“¢ Breataér.— Stop, wy friend, you 
shall not gu. I will go myself and see 
(he goes inte the haus: and returns). FE 
have gone inte my orchard, my friend, 
and T have not found your dove, but 
quantitien of flowers, of lilacs, and of cg- 
Tautines, and atove all, a pretty Little 
rose, which blooms ia a corner of € 

i “teh it to you, if 
your spirits (he 
inte the ease, and ivads out 













arming flowert 


eden the heart. 
ap of dew, he 










Beautiful, wud ft 10 
I my pigeon wore 
1 drop wpen it 





Biaittns. Stop, my feioads tay a 
nent; | will go tyself che roinns, 
with the piistress of the hots.) L went 
up inte the garcet and [found no doves: 
1 found ual this car of corn which das 
fen lott ix bind after the harvest. Setit 
i venir hat to cansabe yon, 

Boze tin. Az inn, 
in the ear of corn. sp many youn all 
wy ttle dave goutly cover watt her 
wings in let nest. and she ne Use mi ist 
cular pasted ant going todock m the 
Hele 

* Brute r.— Stop. wy friend, don't 

Yoo will dirty your fine shoos. 
will gu instead Ge returns with the ohd 
erambnothor) Poet nowhere fi 
flove; Thave only found sar apple 
this old withered appl 

tthe dry foie: 
aud give it to 
“1 
© Buzvalin. — Thank you, my ti F 
A good apple, thoueh wrinkled, loses 
hut its srvour: but T dot want yeur 
apple, your flower, or your ear of. 
antiny littleduve.  Linust go 
for her myself. 
o 8 Breutei 
he is, Con 

















ins as ite 













































Good lord, Low cunn 
any friend, come A 
me. You vattost, Teva TD 
who kept her in my chamber, ian ivers 
eage, of which (he wires are of gould and 
vilver, There she all gay, all pretty, 
all bowutiful, alt dressed aut. 

“The bazvulan is aunitted; he -its 
down attable for a moment, then goes to 
fetch the bridegroom. Aa soon ua tl 
bridegroom uppeara the futher preeeuts 
hin with ah e-ritth, which he pasicx 
around the bride's waist. 

“ Ut in de rigucer that sho should now 
shed a tow tear. Tho first brideumnid, 
ralaes her up; the breutaér placos hor 
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hand in that of the bridegroom, makes 
them exchange rings, and pledge their 
troth one to the other. Then he intones 
over them the Lord's prayer, the Ave 
Maria, and the Hundred and Thirteenth 
Pralm, beginning “Out of the deep 
uve I called to thee,” 

The bride is pow led to the door by 
the ‘hent man,” with ay many braids of 
silver on her arm aa she has thousands 
of francs for her dowry, Next comes 
the bridegroom with the first brides. 
nid. The baxvalan leads up the bride- 
groom's hor-v, and holds it while he 
mounts. ‘bent man’ lifts the 
Uride up behind the bridegroom. Wher 
ail have monnted the gates are opened, 
the whole purty start af for the church 
st a gallop, and he who arrives firwt 
receives  eboep for a pri 























«<I some placce it is the custom for 
rson into 





Uw bridal party tw follow the 
the veatey afier Iie leaves the 








naphan. From this the parson takes 
wlute oat 1 ommahing the sign of 
the cross over it with a knife. cute a 
wlech be divides between the 
and brieztoom, ‘This is probe 
6 the origin of our wolding-cake. 
then thes ant a bottle of wine, 
Hyeors it ante a silver goblet, from 
whoch the bridestoom drinks and passes 
ato to the Dri le 

When the braid: party leave the 
chure’:, caus are lecof? in ther honoar, 
aad teturt tu the bride's house, pre- 
eclud by ba:-pipes and. tansbonrines, 
There thes find the racins carpeted with: 
cloth strewel wath wurkiads, and 
able tiles Lai bowh ineide 
mu Mt the ed of one of thet is 
J the bride under a canopy of green. 
Aetics amd towers, orig ld ean 
ites the necdic ite. arid course 
is ushered in by a tune of the bag-pype 
and a dance. ~Atter the dees rt the 
meat table till bed-tine.” 


The sm of the father over, the 
Linvokes God's: blessing on the 
inte nnd ancesters, down 
grandfather, at whose feet he 

 kuecks 
At midnight the couple are put to 
bed in prescnee of the whole coin- 
A mtiie-sonp is then ecrved to 
ay vilnuta ind cakes, Some- 
timex they fill the bed with young 
children, émbloms of a fruitful uaion. 
"The bnsgpipea play the tuno of “Soupe 
au Init,” the young men and women 
xinging the words. 

Next morning ail the heggars of the 
district, dressed in. their finest raga, 
mect, und are foasted on the scraps. 
‘Phe lo waits on the women, t! 

























































th 














rez 
bridegroom onthe men. Then follows 
a dance, the boldeat leading off 


hegear 1 
the bride; the fairest beggareas pair- 
ing with the wew-made husband 
They then depart, ainging « soug in 
praise of the bride, and praying for 
the souls of the family’s ancestors. 
On the Breton superstition, which 
Mr. Jephson calla the mist of religion, 
he is, as in most other subjects, sensible 
and amusing. The dolmens, or cham- 
bers of granite blocks, supposed to 
heen at once allan: and tombs, are 
imagined to be hauated by hideous 
litde dwarfy, who carry about with 
them purses of gold, like the Trish 
Leprecharn, Evers Wednesday ni 
they dance round the dohucns, 
company with the kurrigaus cher 
earuns) or female i They al 
road and sins 7 
perpetual hangingeh: 
day, Tnealay, Wednesdt 
and Frida: if 
were tu ery out, “und Satur’ os aid 
Sunday,” ‘and thas auake up the 
week, that would destroy dia -pells 
for ever. This also is an bri-h supa 
atition. The Breton, like the besh. 
man, believes alse in chamn Lic, 
in the sume means of destroying their 
machinations. The female tary is 
oxed to be the name as the vhost 
of the Druidess (this is our banshee, 
ten to one), who Lirants the mos-y 
wellof ald attractions, perhaps Und 
now auzes tip near the Dour 
After much pleasant clit. and some 
shrewd sugeestions befitting aw 
thinking, thouchtfid, Enehsh parish 
priest, on his travels, our authoreonn + 
to the Druidiea) remuiny of Britt 
The country of Vannes is tie sp 
seat of thexe. aLrerend eve 
wide anil arid plai 
there are all aorts of cromlechs, dol- 
mens, menhirs, valvaly, and feulvans. 
At Peterkin there are wore than two 
thousand menbins ; It the st 
and gigantic momunents of C: . 
Pionharnel, Loc Maria, Ker, and ihe 
isle of Gair-Minu are the most re- 
markablo. There is, Lowever, a nuunr- 
ness ahout therm, and an utter want 
of art—vastnem and siniplicity istheir 
only merit. Here Druidisw made its 
last staud, tit! in 685 the Council of 
Manteest ered tho aitansto tx ieaken; 
Groennel the: urques, 
celta, flint arrow-hoads, heads, and 
ring-money. Festivals arc even now 
sometimes held round these dolmens. 

















Thursday 
traveller 
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‘The unmarried youth meet in June; 
tho youths woar green cars of corn in 
their hats; the maidens posies of 
flax flowers. The dance is opened 
by a youth, who wears in his button- 
hole’ favour of the old Druidical 
colours - blue, green, and white, Ho 
choses « yurtner by slipping a ring on 
her finger: and the dice is the old 
religious round. The youth on theso 
oeranions holds bis partner always by 
the Hutle finger, 








Mra Murray's Serteca Yeavra of 
vin Artists befe en Mazacea, Spain, 
end th Carvaca Pdands ia an ox 
coedingly pleasant }ouk, written in 
A busht. jucturosque mae On 
Marocea ste as not very original, in 
Spain de stops only a few weeks, 
onthe Canary islands ple is both 

aad aaed dle. Still, though 
ACCULIE ‘complete enough as far 
ws ty ao, the sven but a 
nuperbed baadle of aketul es after 
doa sleen Mealy lesidence, Miaay a 
Kec atserva we krew could have 
sect as tmnch, ated desceibed it as well 
afta aetyeo months visit, ft xeems, 
indecd, to have been written without 
notes, or an afterthought, for many 
of the chesing chaptim are anere 
ements of old Spunish histo- 
ey tank relate to the easy) con. 
quest of the mdences 
7 in being out ot Britain” 
sommkes us think, aa she 
outdoor Life of these 































“Ther 
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au 
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cul. 















favoured intands.  'T load fray 
Orotava to” Porte, where Falstatl’s 

“on which Shakspeure’s 
mother wit inellowed sv i Fleet- 


strect and Cheapside tavern came 
from, lels Gown to the sea along 
aqaith of myrtle flowers and 
Diessomii vines, is new covered 
hy a hideous « of prickly 
pear, that sizantic type of the cure 

















ot Chin, stifl the delighted eve 
swoophye down, part z sorry 
cuuels and merry country girls, enr- 


rying leads of gnu, and frit, and 
pottery, wanders over cheerful white 
clusters of villages ret im frames of 
ewerild shadow. Fhis ones happy 
part of the | iw never recovered 
the drewlful lateral ernption of the 
Peak of Teacritfo in 1708, whey the 
happy valley was acorcher, the hounes 

ed, and the harbour of Sara- 
pp In 1411 the yelow 
ike a hurricane 








fover swept 
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through Orotava, and bore away with 
it 751 out of the 1,800 who darod to 


remain and brave ita fury. The town 
in now an upper-air Pompeii, and 
xtass mutilos your footsteps in the 
principal streets—you might practi 
riffo shooting in them. Yet at vertain 
times, this corpse-like town throws 





by its shroud aud assumes a sudden 
epileptic gaicty. The 23rd of June, 
St. John tho Baptist’s day, is one of 


the wreatest feasts, AN persons of 
tho name of John are feted and 
loaded with presents. Even 1 
Juan might get a chance of bei 
rexpected. The couutey people Hark 
in with baskets of flowers and pala 
branehen ¢ the stoi eaniels pass 
throuzh the streets. Niglet 
but only to begin the 
Beutires aro lit every 
ome carricn a lighted toh every 
house where is a Don Jinn om illu- 
tuinatel--ver see the fires di 
ishing up the hills till the bas 
secTo stnall as elow-weros, 
night ix apent Dy fee tutide rs a 
love divination. Cataroies jean 
is, dhrectly the bonfires blaze ww. to 
runite the window, aml listen to 
the first Christian time ste les 
Prwer-by proteatner, Jor i will b 
that of her lover, Atether way is 
te throw te nosegay ont of the win 
cow, aad aseertan Che moe of the 
wan who picks itup. Others break 
in a pan of water, 
that in the neht ot wall es 
Fito sysmbhotial shapes. Su 
Jolin’s Day is alye chosen for talis 
tunic cares; wind the beredstren «To 1c 
that day te wast their gets in the 
seat. Te is also the kindly castom te 
construct atelies of Hower over de 
Heiroown doors of the bucky Satu, 
aad to hang to them Jive’ pi 
mebbits, fruit, and 2 

The Canary pe The are sy: 
atitious, and believe in sweating } 
tures and other pivstly 7 
retain many of the uboriginal Indian 
cunitomy, and make great ase ef Hower 
in their religious festivals, On the 
3rd of May, the ‘toy of the elevation 
of tho Holy Cross, they hang garlands: 
to the romd-side and insloor crosses, 
The church pillars arc twined with 
them, and they also cut flower leaves 
inte amall pieces, and strew the floors 
with them in patierna. At their holi- 
da making the peasants amuse them- 

ives with wrestling, cock-fighting, 
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eard-playing, and danciug, which is 
accompanied by singing. They ali 


astro on the guitar, Leat the tam- 
hourine, and pluy on cane pi 

One of the great strect sights 3s the 
illuminated procession of the Pau. 
dorga 





by night. ‘Lhe pertonue 
 hhiets, and carry white 

wn on their hexds, con- 
wm and forming two 
ride the street, they 
¢ Too for the masquers aud mu 
siciins ty walle unjostled aud undin- 














tarbed, The guants, plaucla, and. 
pals represented home by 
Hy Whee the " 









by-hotses in daet of 
i 7 very tow and 
oa the corer of a strect. the 
Wns top te get up a eotillon 
eso toarnament, The only 
werds, that 
at the concealed dan ers catches fire, 
tothe great feast of al ix the 
Doenm of Judas on Easter simday: 
Larue eqtare ura the sea. 
pe square Tat me renh weatl 
strewedl with slong Wiuch the aart 
Losin Phe diy he sins wtth boy 
cand the lewis of sain. 
ee deatises tee hitas withe rine amd 
How damask The streets ane 
eww withttawers.  Thorecoues th» 
Jieeession, the cminsen humer, the 
priest ander a eanepy, the ho bro- 
tucrhood in searkt silk, th. Maye 
crybody eary ais lacbted tapers, the 
fay ae SDaw anare hy, the priest's 
Neal tub 2 the townepeaple aed Lie 
it fa Mark niaatillas Glowel after, 
r Women follaw, wearing 
whats beet with broad 
ribbens, or luvin their heals tied 
wath red amd yellow handkerchiefs 
The men have their Jeapmy pales, 
their cleau shirt sleeves and juvkets 
ever their arms 5 abe ! 
ator stale, tee clin amd: tran apts, tie 
sen the Peak, wbed in its April dress 
of snow. Here, at the lower end, 
froin a huge stew, hangs the ettigy of 
the hated fides, thirteen yards Joug, 
with a wig madr of five black sheep- 
skins covering his heul The costume 
of the wretch ia tet antiquarianly cor- 
rect, for hw weary a bltek: cut-away 
cout, yellow pantaloons, and Hessian 
boots. The whole figure is netted 
over with fireworka, which are now, 
with aspit, and hias, and tlare, sulomn- 
ly lighted. All the while it explodea 
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the mob polt Judas and his mother 
with every curse and turm of abuse 
they can think of. 

‘hey then dray down the charred 
body ‘of the traitor and teur it 
through the atroets, beating it to 

Nieces with clubs and poles, The resi- 
lus is towed out to sea, and even 
there pursued by boats of cursing and 
furious peasants. 
Ofcourse Mrs. Murray wont up the 
vra live ascended 











another believ' 
cially adapte 

boast aban Haylish 
80 any nights bet 
the top of the 1% You_asvend 
throngh chestnut groves, treading un- 
der foot wild herbs, and luitstang 
against ferns, and blooming cities: 
YOU Pass some charcoal burners and 
rabbit hunters, andasventethe tower 
districts, where the lee hives amt 
their wardur are rising: to tract. of 
munice-ntone, Where the will goat 
furks, next comes a slope of ine 





country ball that, 
he had been on 















iftz Drewa. 
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blocks of obsidian on which the sun 
beats with foarfal violence; and here 
and higher, wheretho path zig-cags he- 
tween lava heaps, the traveller is often 
seized with sickness, The path winds 
on through ashes till you reach the 
alta vista above the Hstancta, and. 
there you have to leave your mules 
and mount pur sang, tackling to it. 
Now, all iy a chaos of lava roc! 
is called the Mallais frou dangerous 
chasm», and here the wind gets icy 
ld, and respiration is difficult. 
reat wind announces the summit, 
con 153 miles at rea, 
< round the top 600 
lie befure y ‘he 
is an ove) owl, still strean 
atrewr with devomposing lava, 
ico-stone, dust, and obsidian, 
«nut Mis. 8 honk with 
it is a happy look, fresh: 
ful; and it denerites new 
es amet new mnannens with bright 
Witrmnth cunt a vivacity that is origi- 
nal without Deing Amazonian or nu 
womanly, like our perndiar antipatiy, 
the “Unprotected: Fennde.”” 
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BY PPLICIA SurTIIO JONES. 





T si, last night, the straw-reoi"d cot, 
Where oft she tind her wheel 


Tsuw the gable wle 


And felt what» 
Aud Thad thiows 





While she, who was 1 
there 





Hung o'er n 











howe sett, 


ae A 







TP tooked, and fot at length she sat, 
In holy childboodt too, 
And though 1 woman ere we mict, 





Td sw 


ar that likeness true ; 


Bat whale mid all that Chriatlike south, 
Wherein her beauty slept, 


She sang a song of “ 


“CUhanycless Truth’. 


Touly watched and wept. 


1 took her offered hand in inine, 
And lwoked far down her cyes :— 
Ah, God, within their saintlike shine, 
et Fearful mysteries !— 


Asin gushed fc 


her song of “Truth ;* 


Hut, ‘neath ity wild'ring streun, 
I leaped from out my blinding youth, 


And all 


was but a 
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PASSAGES IN IRISH ETHNOLOGY— RELATIONS OF THE IRIN TO THR 
NORTHMEN. 


BY RG, LATHAM, M, 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Pasa we now from the special lis- 
tory of Snorro to a contin’ ur 
eriticism, and e consider: the 
pretensions of the Elder Edd: [here 
who think hut little of the r 
make pruch of this. The 
Ko mnnch rhets 
the verse is poetr 
not the earliest 
mations metri 
fart of any th 
facie ovidene 
there not the 
plow, aud the ¥ a of SE TOME 
anes t We are told of all this, and 
more; yet, notwithstanding the com: 
inon-plaves to the contrary, verses ins 
be both modern and artiieil, whilst 
hee day be alt and nated. 1 the 
Shetor Tella Tak been itlerent snips 
form: it, woud Jive passed for se 
thing of na very nedeate antiquity. 
But vernes nrtke iy tine, 4 
may be sung at dolonae fest 
may forma, tos, part of 4 liners. 
with prionta ad ster te omteh. 
They may stimulate the maz 
aml mislead che jredement i 
ways than oue. 
Deen made of th 


















Ave 
fusions of vide 
is not the sory 
Vorse prreuet 
yuty © Ate 
Kiniple pew: 





tte 
of ite antic 
tleass fay 
















































rethanone 
xi tie, tard Christian eden 

Radda ik a maine for a_eollection ef 
hays and marratiy ex, the form: ot whieh 
nd the subjects 
of which are vamerous.  Dith 
tor have arranged them fviently. 
The presout is no seientitie arca 
ment ut alt; it is merely a polemical 
one. It deals with the parta nevord- 
ing to the extont to which they 
firm or invalidate tho received doc- 
trino. It dispoxes of a 
at once; a section which ix, b 
doulst, other than indigenous—teking 
the rest ox ita parts recede from the 
standard herchy suggested. 

Nearly one ont of three large quar. 
tos is devoted to a sot of nurratives 
which no one can piistake for any 

































either truly Eddaie Qwhatever 
work may mean) OF even pu the 
Kd i 1 the metrical Ede. 
i arngth, 













tas opp 
ud, dt is the 
aoWell Liew to the readens of 
: . Ke nihwerth, wndse fally 
iMustratel Us the nedtes aa that of 
Winawl saith, To vive tt a loeal 
ation ze to Lerksnire; follow it 
and it app in Westphalia. 
atliices te make at both Anute 
Baslish,  Prether, as a focal 
ud it is not te de fount to the 
hoof the Piite the very 
staf the Eddaie leys of the ebts 
in que tion is the Volundar Lay, 
er the Lay of Wetland. Like all the 
lays ef thedasision te which it belong 
it Ae ats at reeeut ovégin int 
Newt. Suorme cives his a 
anul supports it by refercitee 
as. “Phe Vedundar (01 a 
frame werk of pric chouah the 
itis invers 
































end 






























oh fi 
Le Tread, ste tune ane 
Verse, so tmtch pers 

it is the sts 


Tow. 
of Wayland 
1 











Anglo, and 





TY Paassibiy 
taf the volume 
doubtedly aien-Nere character. 
Tas two heroes, Sigurd and Atla. 
Fach has more than oe where 
ix one Iny for one. pertion of Sigurd’s 
Hite; one for another. Atta, too, has 
go many gongs mixed with prose) for 
one Jet of his deeds; so many for 
another. Now, Sigurd_is the 
eminent German hero, Sighrid 
frid of Xantem, on the Rhiue ; Sigfriet 
of the Frank and Bunamitian fegends 5 
Sigftid the hero uf the fret part of 
the Nibelungon Lied The Nibel- 
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upngen Lied is a poem of the 13th 
gontury, It is not believed that the 
uae Jays of Sigurd are absolutely 
taken from this. 1t is 
tained that pa are derived from the the 
game mass of mythological, or semi- 
mythological, hiatorie, oraemi-historic, 
statemouta. ‘The story of Sigurd ix 
Anglo-Suxon as well; it appearoin the 
‘Anglo-Saxon poem Beowulf. It is 
clear, however, that the Eddaic « 
count is as little taken from Leo 
ag Beowulf is from the Ni 
ungen Lick There was one common 
source. The point to bear in mind, 
however, is this, viz. that it war a 
German, and not a Norse story orixi- 
nally, 

If the hero pe 
be other than Norse f the 
other half is equally no. Tf Sigurd 
Je Sigtrid the German, Atla is Atta 
the Hun, His votenporary Didrik 
(Theodore ), rad nuuiberlens d 
hosides the mune und cnrrent opinion, 
show this. 

In one way or another the euupi- 
ler of the Hun portion of the Edita 
knew, citber directly or indirectly, ut 
first or ut second Chand, Jornitnh s, 
and, probably, Pantus Diacosus., de 
knew tens vonicthiug that teld hin 
and the English of @ Sigurd aal a 
Waylmd Smith, There is newer 
origmality here, nor any honest pre- 
tence to it. 

Thenext bateh uf Eddaivsis -nomit 

0 pois go 
































sion—the Eluv: dd the Risan 
The Huvamal is suid to mean } 
Jay. whet aml deals with hu: 
nature. ntanza pnts 





Jue 
mind or Muley the other of 
ite, It may be 
time. Et looks, linwes 
ly like Evclesiastes adapted to 
ans, At any Ecclesiastes, 
pee Phoceylides, and the Hnya- 
mal come Bader the same ie: ' 
Riganal las a greater show of ori- 
ality. [tis Hesiodic; and Hesivd, 
ga having few imitaters, appears to 
‘be mare isolated d, and, consequently, 
more original than ho roully is, It 
accounts for the different ore of 
igen; and in the Rigamal av order ix 
veryhoarlya caste. A tiny, makes, 
a journey on earth, taking his Heasure 
meanwhile. Where he ines 
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tite the sate of caries where be sings 
with yeomen, yeomen come 
The poem is curious; and, as an ole- 
ment in the history of society, the 
most interesting of all containedin the 
Edda; yet it has bookish elemente. 
In the first plave, the social organiza- 
tion which it iMustrates ix one of coate, 
as truly caste as that of India or 
Egypt ast in the very antipodes 
ioe aystem, which is, par ex 
i Again, the veryg ame 
- puen itsel! id euepicinus, What 
Rigsmal? — Regia metos---word for 









pmolugy for etymology; yet 
ix no trne Norao 


ming 173, 






kof a bishops 
aeqon: hut ki 
veut thins, T 
ay lithe f eannat be 
shown to be tly Germ Thetrath 
a that se, uvaning Avsiy/, im, bike go 
Inany other terms besides, Litlurnic, 
Latit, Dudian- bwlian, Latin, Lithu- 
ame- but net German or Norse. | Aud 
now comes a duttee of Snorro’s, to 
alinw that the werd wis a peculiar 
ope, Sporto writes that at a certain 
potied inca ceased te call their kings 
droft, awl Iwgan to call thew rig. 
Thin ts asa writer on Angdo-Saxon 
Suchandatidthat, Sintheeinef , 
den ceased to call their herd eyi- 
vf it honnured hin ius Baoadevg ! 
What is athe fet} That a new and 














matl Le Gini 
Rizsma? and alle 

The Velie comer next. i is i 
T do not quite cominit 
dyeclh ty (he doctrine that, word fur 
A, thro not exactly 

ma ola jn Stull, 
vith the Jetter-hangen, 
xconuut for the lon of 
juc sce my way to 





















» Let 
this, und the 4e// ix oud, and vice rerea, 


Romuch forthe title. Inrespoctto the 
+ a ninger of a sony, wrapt 
pt, Pythoness fashion, 

I verse, rashes forward, 
and ashe u miscellaneous congregation 
Hee they deur or de not.” It 
do, sho will tell then what the 

s did. They went to their seats 
pa touk “counue) together, ay to what 
they should make. They aaron to 
make this, that, and fothen They 
taade the hg sky and 3 and wont back to 
seat. and mete 
the earth Went to their scata 
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last they mado svery thing. Read 
tho tnalking of all things by the tho- 
tougbly-holy gods of the Voluspa, and 
then road the first chapter of Genesix, 
aud ask whether the latter is not 
Mores in dixguise. ‘Flin read the e1 
where the general conflagration is 
scribed, and the end of the world xe- 
cordingly. Having rend this, compare 
Revelations, 

The Solar-Lioth (un Lay, the 
next of the Eddaic poems in the wity 
of Natural Theolosy, 
be more or less Christ 
be the compusition of a 
present ductrine in, that this mon! 
whness is the rule rather than the 
exception, 

Nevertheless, as Chratiani| 
excludes metaphysics, we du 
Voluspa three Pates, Urda, Ver 
and Skull; Been, 
Should; or Past, Present aud Puri 
88 conditional as Kant, aids rena 
us the Latin Grammar, Who be- 
lievos that these are pagan spon 
fancitien | 

Again, ax Christinnity never ox 
cludes classics, where do thes the 
rtshly holy sods live and meet ¢ 
where ntand their stools (Qn Motut 
(de. Ie this the Edda or the Had ¢ 
In the history of municidities Trov 
ia tera than of Saruia Li the history 
of fiction (and this nieans tie tistory 
of the mind), Troy is ie iets 
Rome. The Maelstrom and the tHel- 
lespont are commerted by the Fulda. 
Tt is & paper connexion, nesertheless. 
Tt isn tact in the history of legends: 
nothing mare. 

Tn Fin Magnusson» 
the Vaftbrudmmmal 
Tusa; both 
theologies in 
The opening of the Vafthradnian 
repeats itself several times in Geri 
and other mythologies, Ail the 
the world over, inan aud wife say to 
one another a great many things 
whith they don’t say to the world at 
dae. They have opportunitics for 

jeing so, and they avail themsclves 
of them. Upou these inter-conjugal- 
ities more than onc tale tums, not in 
Ne only, nor in Sweden anly, 
Tat, everywhero, 

A moilerate form of hushand-anil- 

ip appears in the Vafthrudnis- 
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mal The hushand merely wants to 
do something dangerous, and the wife 
merely dia him. Odin, the 
hushand, is determinud to try tha 
skill of Vafthrudnir, a sorcerer, and 
Frigua, his wife, tells him that he will 
Qo ro at avisk,” Taking the name of 
Gangrade, Odin vixits Vafthruduir, 
Seme Asiatic, and most Enrepean 
Tangnages give ws the coutest. King 
Rolemon had bis trials uf wit. Mar- 
colf the same. Scogzing the same. 


Intellectual gladiations are uli. 
quitous. So Gdin, under the name of 





vistts Vatthrudpir, and 
Who Lrings the 
Answer Delling. How are 
ned © Answer— Skin- 
pifaxe ; au eooon, ALD 
ts Norse, all ny Stil] there 
are two punts Worth noticing, The 
Chosical anvstery wan qed Sint 
pier tia Dn bnatanedt ¢ Thin 
ts the dust yuestion asked. Tt popes 
the man te who it applied. As to 
whether the asher coud auwer it, 
there ix neevidenve. Lt ix venerally 
mate fina) ly) same onmiscient in 
theanine, Se Vatthendnir ask Gian- 
srade (Odin what 
© Odin «ud 
Tu Baldor » ear 
As he lay on the pile, © 


and Vatthrudair is 


Gungrade, 


aisha him questions, 
Day! 
1 

















AMS WEIS, 





Mennwhile, a curions mixture of 
the Goths spiritual aud the Gotha 
temporal appeam in the answer te 


the yuestion 






Vhat is the vver 
flows between 
tals (Ceoths ur Gods) and the Juten* 


Answer, the Ttng, Now the 
Ting is the Vistula, as truly as the 
Xanthus is the Seanmnler; and the 
Goths are the Gothones, Gythones, 
or Gudden of its banka, as troly as 
the Enehkslimen are Britons How- 
ever, the Norse mythe always 
makes gods ont of men, and the 
similarity of the words Goth and 
God accounts for some confusion. 

akin to the Vafthradniemal is the 
meat, mel-o8, or 
Just as before— 
—two favourites, Odin 
the husband backs his man; Frigga, 
the wife, backs hers. * *: CF 


















Frigga, “my friend Geir * 
L will” anys Odin, “Bo ” 
says Frigga. “So I will,” saya Odin, 
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“1 shall advise him,” says Frigga, 
“ Do your ” says Odin. 

Odin calls himecit Grimmir, ama 


undergoes a fiery ordeal. He tries 
the man who is his wife's protegé. 
The dogs won't bark at him. His 
wife has kindly notificd this before- 
hand; so that when the traveller 
unaaluted by any canine Jatrations 
enters the hall of Geirrod, the fires 





are lit, Between two of these Grin- 
nir is placed. For cight. vs he 
bears the blaze. On the ninth he 


wants some driuk. The son of 
Geirrod_ brings it, He drinks and 
nings. His song forms the bulk of 
the poem. It tolls us who in wha, 
and what is what, in the world 






divinity reside 
jamit bas st 
tivorigin, Ite author was no uncon- 
scious poct, Tat one who hnew metre 
amd prosody x atch, ee, Who knew 
them as certain Inauches of leuming. 
What should we bave said t 
fiee of dactyles and spondees 
Vial} What would be eur impr 
sion of a poet of the lero 
who talked about his hexiucter | 
Should we not think ene of twa 
things, either that the axe was too 
artifice to De hervie ; or that th 
suctiquity of nv grannoatical a versder 
was esaycerated (Now, in the Gane 
nismal, the amex of half the hoa- 
veuly residences Lesin with the su 
Jetter a4 the ma the deity 
reasittes in them : just ae if in ¢ 
Phobos lived “i Philippopelis or 
Philadelphia, Patles in Pelle, Ares 
in Attica, and so on thiowsh the 
alphabet. Thor in the Gritumsusat 
tives in Thrudvang, Dalder iu bs 
Wick, Heimadall in Himinhjors, F 
in Folkvang, Niord in Noatun. 

T love my love with an A because 
he is Amialie, 

T hate him with an A Vecause he's 













































Artal 

This is the fashion «f the yvordls 
under notice, Whatever be the first 
letter of their name, the sume is that 
of their residence. Who belicves 
that the popular belief develops such 
alliterations ax these? Who believes 
that they are accidental? They are 
simply metrical The Norse metres, 
like the lo-Baxon, are edlarstive, 
Teguiring tl in ev pwo tines, 

‘words shall ‘Thogin with 


three the 
same letter. This necessity it is 
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which yivos us the names in ques- 
tion. iF Baldor and his house are to 
‘be mentioned together, tho name of 
the latter must begin with » 
Skade lives in Thrymhoim, but nat 
ag the original occupant. Tho origivat 
oceupant hore a name beginving with 
Th, viz :~ Thiusse the most Keltic 
of .the Norse divinities ~Thiaese, 
Dusiua, or the Denee. 
Other names are 
purposes, thongl 
commen than miti 






dle for rhyming 
vines ave less 


iterations, 









he ban an oli velar 
gqlaer to decomp 
the SET, 
Wtrimuer, 
aladrimner, 
Towards the end of has song, Odin, 
the has hitherto called hinwels Grin 
nix, takes an eppaartanity ef 
who he tedly is. aiding to his deeta 
mition a lows dirt of mmes hy whieh 
he was known, Twe of those are 
; aur Aifnder, ar 
ither af A aid Jathar, or 
Eymal te the Highest. Thin tes, 
however dts adieady been noticed. 
The Alvisaiel, ke the Griunen 
nial. is in redoiwnt of the Ciruslits, 
ad Paonassan, diet as oe 1H EIVOT 
wid heroes of aneteart Goecee hud 
tie males ene mortal the Sound 
det, amether divine like Xanthar, x0 
iad certain objects aa the Ke 





acu 































Kiel 
mble, fickle, or even quadruple 
nominations ‘The Asi, for nt 











stance, call fre or guts hy ow 
naae, the Dwarts by another, the 
Nagtas fy oa think Me know. a 





ore What Willeome of this Phe 
stocs of the alliteretvam will re- 
a it~ To sti a digree does 
» this thet the Vane lay 














; Ale, Veigh j 
and wo mn 
Suchcure the suspiciotu eluents of 
three of the songs of the Elder Edda, 
Ttisnot necessary to go throngh the re- 
chiefly narratives. 
» the Vextums Qvida 
and the ryins Qvida are well 
known, the fonner being the original 
of Gray's Descent of Odin, the luster 
the nurrative of the loss and recovery: 
of Thor's hauincr, expaudud inte a 
yee hy the late Dean of Man 5 
Hymn Qvida, and gis Drecks 
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require n fuller notice. Infact, Hy- 
mer secma to be Yumela, the yreat 
Fin Deity, whose nmne under the fol- 
lowing modifications is found in all 
the languages of Northern Enrope and 
North Western Asia—Jummal, Exto- 
nian, Yubmal, Lap ; Semel, Ziriauian 5 
Jum, Saanoyed. 

er Augir in Ukke the 
name of a Fin, and not the mane 
of a German, deity. The story told 
in these two ye ng ig that ef Loke 
and Ralder, ykea sert of Momus, 
Thersiten, or Mephistophiles, — the 
giber and seoffer of Vadlnuia. Kills 
Balder the sou of Odin, Bakter the 
W) Le 
1 

























wh af dikes. 
maser in whien (his stery 
atl Taleler dias hove 

with ite meteorcdoste a 
which it is rend as the 
tween Winter with it. lew 


have NE Pesce Comecen, The tev 
origin of the stery is the qe 
wuler notice; for areisn if is. ys 
Fin, partly Sluvont. Lake apne, 
fe the former inytholeey as dann. 
whilst Halder the White ha, the 
etymology of his mane im the adie 
tive bilge awed which ir all the 
Slavonic tongues is what? vs nm 






















Latin, aud edete in Vustish. Ty 
Enghimd brit) bttle is Vootout 
Bi amt equally lide a 

mumy. Mr. Kemble rs strech w 
the unimportanve vive te line in 
ene country as conipared: with) hs 





We remuoks 


prominence in aneth 
hoot 


that except ay ft 
Woden in the Aw 
ies thet 














im of hon ats 
the Pheshus Apollo 
honhoarkt he wanting it 
dani. Save, however, 
in the genealogies Ute uae thoes not 
oveur. There is Phot or Pol, men 
tioned along with Odin, imam okt 
High-German MS. which Grimu has 
identified with Balder. In Seauli- 
navin Ralder himself ina foreign cud, 
with a toreign nae, The absence of 
an Eadaic deity in England and Ger- 
many ja, of course, & prenumption 
against ity being truly and wholly 
eutonic. 
The next cinss of compositions are 
the Skaldic poems of which the 
Sages give us so many 


















Kelatione of the Trish to the Northmen. 
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In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicte, as in 
well known, the events of cach yoor 
form the wlaple of the méerrative. 
This is for_ninety-nine hundredths 
in prow, Here and there, however, 
we bave ao sample of metres some- 
tines as a substitute for an ordinary 
antice, sometimes as 4 piece of evi- 

More than one poem of con 
kiderahle length ix thas preserved, 
the one on the battle of Brunan- 
1 ing the best known. In the 
ay the mixture of prose 
is the same : except th: 
the quot.tions are mine definite, 
Tn the Chreni al) the poets are 
nyinous — Tn Suorre, at least, 
Fy Minest of his teltow Sa ert, 
the name of the Skald is generally 
ven. There is the prose neeaunt, 
there is the piere of verse on 
whieh it rests. Tn inany cases the 
latter would he nointellizible with 
ont the former, for asa general rule, 
Skallie purty is ohseame, roti 
meaties Intl of forced 
teat metaphors, fl of meenions, 
but npeetical oreunloentions, Here 
wnt theresa traly fine janie is to de 
feo. Upon the whole, however. 
Lie cornpesitions an iaete like rites 
than muratives. 

Hh ts something te know that Norse 
amthorship beim about the reign of 
uve Stephon, amd that its curliest, 
Kalter ATC 
Athelst in. 
Savors and the Trish were lettere 
Christians Jong before this no one 
need be told. 

Between loko amd 1085 Christimity 
sprods itecif rapidly onder Olaf, the 
son of Harold, or St. Olaf, whose 

fam is, tat great extent, concurrent 














































































), however, Caunte depe 

c the title of K 
atier thir, ar 
takes } ar oF Paunniaw, 
amd the hattle of Stickklestad, reault- 
ing in the death of the king, for a 
winle arrests the pruyress of the purer 
creed—euly, however, tor a. while. 
Christianity prevails. _ Meanwhile the 
crown has reverted to a native king, 
aud Magnus the Good is succeeded 
hy Harold Tardrada, is relations 
to England we know. He was killed 
iu tho Lattle_of Stamford Bridgo, a 
few days before that of Hastings. 
Oluf Kyrre reigus quietly ; indeed 
hia neuno is tranalated Olaf the Quted, 
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Tt is, however, suspicioualy like that kings of former days hed ever ex- 
of Olef Kuaran, the Danish King of their rule, Anglesey isa third 
blin. part of Wales.” Lay penborg remarks 
Under us Barefout, the cotem- that this war the last ision be- 
porary of William Rufus, the action tweon the English and the Northmen. 
of both the English and the Golic From Walesto Scotland—the Scotch 
jons of the British Isles npon king, Melkorf (Meicolm) is outwitted, 
forway becomes Gonepicuens, ‘He King Barefoot strikes a treaty with 
harries the Orkneys. 2 Orkneys, 1, in which it is agreed that athe 
however, are simply Norwegian. He funds between which and the main- 
harries the Hebrides, which are partly Iand a ship could be stecrod should 
Norse and partly Geli. The iniser- belong to Norway. Now, the Mull of 
able and adrighted natives fly befur ‘antire is no island, but a long pro- 
—samie to Cantire, some to J muontory, with a narraw neck, Over 
land, rome to take service under t! this King Barefoot had a vexsel 
king himself. Lewis, Cint, Skye, dragged. himself sitting in its stern, 
Tiree, and Mull are mentioned by 1 holding a rudder.” In thiy way 
name as the scenes of his murderous 1 island, and won 
exploits. Fierce, however, as hie ia, ? 
he respects the sanctity of Luna, for 
whon he “c:me with his forces te the 
Holy Island, he gave peace aud natety 
to ll men there. It is told that he . Letween her and his son, Signrd, 
opened the door of the Little Saint (afterwards fiumeus os Sigurd Jorka- 
luinbs’ Kirk there, Dut did not ge liedarar, ot urd the Crusader), he 
in, but instanuly locked the door contractsa nae, Te abso set hia 
oguin, and said that ne nau sheald sen over the Orkueye and Hebrides. 
be so bold as to go int that church returving himself to Norway. 
hereafter, which his heen the case We have seen that this famous con- 
ever since.” Then he harried Isiay;  aneror was named Barefeut (Biarfous). 
then the [sle of Man. Why ¢ Snorro gives: the tollowing 
Meanwhile the King of England is case s-—" Poople say that when he 
employed ina waracuinst the Welsh, came heme fiom his Viking ernise 
when: writes Layyenberg, “untere- tram the western countries, ho and 
ike the lightninu’s flash, there mimy of his people brought with them 
suddenly rose 1) the Welsh a tdentof the hibits and fashions 
helper and an avenger 5 yet, also clothing of those western parts. 
the lightning, without ‘further int wait in the street with 
ence on the course of events ‘Ths had short kirtles and 
was King Maan the Barcfonted. fe therefore his men 
had married an A tus Barefoot, or Bare- 
had alay marr 
ore as da 
0) uy un a9 Y 
cat named Hugi: Hugh the Dre 
and Hugh the Stout, ording: te ravaged the Hebrides, ra 
Sporro: Hach of Mon! ay ane ‘oUland, landed in Trelnnd. 
Hugh of Chester, according ta dhe His son’« father-in-law, Murtough of 
English authorities, King M Commneht, joins him in an attuck 
shut with the buw; but Huch the Tiublin, avd (mark the form) 
Brave was all in armour, with nething in-shite, They alas overrun 
exposed except oue eye, The Ulster. A fray arixes ont of sumo 
let fly an arrow at him, as did an cattle ; and Magnus Barefuot, apenred 
Halogeland-man, who wasathis vide. though loth thighs, is finally killed 
They beth shot at one, The one by an Irish aac on Ish ground. Kin 
hit the nuse-acrcen of the hei- Sizurd, when be hi of thin, Toft 
met, and the other hit the earls ye, his wife and sniled at once to Norway, 
and went through bis head; andthet over which, in conjunction with he 
was found to ho the kings King brothers Glaf and Kystecn, both of 
the victory in thie whvin he survives, he reigns many 
and took Anglesey Ine, which years; not, however, without a rival— 
~~ farthest south the Norway a rival who is eventually his enc- 



















ta Ireland-—Moriar- 
uhyin King of Connaught, 
ntalter named Bradmy: 













































eur of hin reign he 
cht for the west, ravaged 
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cessor. Thisisthe king, whose name 
Gis the Hrsh King of Nowwayy and 

¢ Aris! o 

the founder of a linc of Hiberno-Scan- 
dinavian ‘princes. He in introduced 
somowhat au After a full ac- 
count of the deeds of Eystein and 
Sigurd, Suorro writes thus : 








“«Halkal Huk, a son of John Smior- 
halt, who wastenderman in Mere, mad 
a voyare to the west sca, all the way to 
the South Hebrides, A man came to 
him, named Gille Keiat (Gilchrist), and 
ave hinwelf out for a son of Mu 
Barefoot. Liv mother came with 
and eaid his other name was aro 
Jtalkal received the man, broaght hi 
to Norway with him and went itame- 
diately to Kang Sigurd ith Uareld and 
hia mother.” i 





















He is yuontioned + (3 Jus birth 
to the evidence of ityamd finally 
mitted to the ordeal of fir 
panied with the condition tuat, even 
if he esenpe unhurt, he miust wah 
no claim tothe crown of Norway diuv- 
ing the life of cither Sigil tousett 
orhisson, These were the right hated 
terum, Harold, however, sithmitted 
to thea, The ordeal its was ue 
xveatest ever inade in Norway, for ce 
ploughshares, red bot, were vine 1 
minnber, ant Harold's fect were bare, 
However, Ire was attended by two 
bishops, and he invoke . 
St. Columb. “Th 
sou, “te dees ate 
vis in aw mindy wits /” 
igurd, the tather, reptred, 
wicked is thy speech, fur he has done 
at admirably.” Mow 
(thongh he Tay ite hed tor s 
after the trial), amd Sigurd adinitte 
the rebitionship. 

Sicurd dies and Tarold succeeds 
him, Thix was when Jlenry 1. was 
king in Hugland, flix charaeter at 
the beginning of his Saga, or chapter 
devoted tu his reign, is drawn in co- 
lvurs too favourable te last, He was 
affable, generuus, and mirthtu! ne, 
too, who listened to good counsel, 

y men bucame his friendaand par- 
tizans, a0 that the oath by which he 
had bound himself, to attempt nothin, 
during tho lifetime of Magnus, is hel 
to have been forced upon bim and to 
have become null and void. Half the 
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Kingdow is assigned tv him, and - 
nue is compelled tu acquiesce in 
allotment. So ho reigned and mar- 
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ied, had a son called Sigurd, and 
See ie aan oem 
phere ie civil war, This bree anor 


hman on the ae Tinta 
the uterine brother of Harold, who 


fights with unusual bravery andoffect, 
cutting down all befure him, and pe- 
netrating into the very midst of Mag- 
nus’ army. However, le is killed hy 
a man of own side, who, raising 
his spear with Doth hands, drives it 
through the hack of Kristne, so that 
it comes out at his breet. When 
why he did x0 foul a deed, be 

cPliel that Kristna hil killed hia 
cattle, robbed hin hese, and forced 
Lin to follow him to the fied 

Krist: wing dead the hattle guen 
against who flies to Denmark, 
whe was hik sworn bro- 

-Ansistance and a 8e- 
- ix the result.  Sueccas 
Harulil, whose hearing now 
the worse. He owed, in- 
enourh to King Mazon 
who lad ever hated. inveatted, and tried 
te mnjure him So be depores him, 
euts off one of Lis feet, pats out both 
fis Chen and otherwise mutates hint, 

The sons of Harald: were named 
Siurd anil Ince, and they succeeded 
han iis kines ot waty, Dis danch- 
ters were Briget aml Mana. ‘the 
first of the three hushands of Boxset 
was the king ef Sweden. Harold was 
the founder of a reyad Tine. 

The nanative now s hanges and be 
comes very perplening,  Movtetes were 
toa les, the story of Harold Gille. in 
repeated in’ the persen of Sierd 
Slant . or Sicurdt the Bard Dea- 
con. Who, claimine descent from Maz 
nus Barefoot, undergoes the orden) of 
fire. The eredence. however, whieh 
Larakd found with Sinurd the Cm- 
aadet ig by ne mens given te the 
Deavon, thengh, as a holy man, be 
passes through the fie wiscathed, and 
ins five bishops for compurgators, He 
treats Sigurd as un enemy, and lives 
to be murdered by him. His sons, 
however, suceced him, and are ane- 
eveded hy their suns, all, for some 
time, of the Mood of Harold Gille, 
the possible son of a Norse father, 
the actual son of aa Irikh mother. 
He spoke Gaelic as his mother, waa 
a good king it, the cyes of the priests, 
aud a bad st in Have of she Isymen. 

Under Magnus ian nee who 
reigned over Norway during the 
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troublesume reign of King Steplum in 
Englan: a band was famous ant ter- 
rible under the name of Birkebe iner. 
In the upinion of tho present w iter, 
Birkebein meant what was meat by 
Barfod, ic, a bare leg, after tho 
fashion of the Gaels. In the cai of 
Barfod this is specially atated to ave 
been the case. 





4) 
followera of Eysicin, being poor 






mouey, robhed all aronnk and se 
harried the pensants wud the 
ers that the people of the coun 
rose up xgainst them, avernowered 
them by mumbers, and drove them 
. finests and hills, where 
they lived till their clothes were worm 
out, When they sought for a subwtit ite 
in the bark of the birch tree, out of 
which they made stockings, te ts, 
greaves, or legsings of nome stra se 
fort or other, from the we of wh ch 
they were called Lerk bows (Bir he 
toys). ‘They often rushed down f1 aut 
their hiding places, amd, after winn ny 
three victerics in the parts ab 
Viken, made their way nertbwat 
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Tn following them through the r 
of their career, the great likelihood 
their Laving heen mercenaries fr 
either the Gaclic parte of Scotland 
the Hebrides becomes clear. Th 
get themselves ships and sail alc 
the coasts, gathering goods and m 
They sail from south to north, ma 
of them {a fact against the prow 
hypothesis) being said to have oo 
from Tellemarken. On the ot! 
hand, they have so far the appearay 
of being foreign mercenaries, th 
they appear in Norway just ns th 
employer, Eystein, returns. fro 
foreign country, Sweden, whi 
had heen supplied with money 



















Tt is not mary, however, 
moake much, uch a fact ag aha 
2077 Sw MeTe oT Lor. 
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of Horeld 
we ave no approach tea histe 
which i, at one and the save th 
Doth native crust contemporary) iss 
ficient shaw thot the revi 
Detwecn Norway nd the Gaeti 
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CMAPY ER F— Frith RraceTION 


“T woxver, Julia, how our my-~t 
riows neighbour will turn ont. Hos 
anpercilious contempt of the gouty 4 
unbearable. 1 have « erent dislike 
to him.” 

“You are aly: 
in forming you 
were of a lighte: 








» too rash, Caroline, 
lament. If you 
baracter T would 







note much mind ; but yon allow your 
feclings to carry you away, und it 





eapahle of loving and hat 
deaply. Trust me, there are other 
things ‘heside feclini te, gid us in 
our journey through life.” 

This advice “a received with an 
impatient toen of the head; and rising 
from her chair, Caroline walked to the 
window, saying, “Julia, never speak 
to me about my feelings. I cannot 
eontro! them.” 


Receiving 
towards Ler fricnd, and saw her look- 
ino timidly and anxiously at her. 





Darhing over and throwing her ame 
round Jrlin in ker surturally-impul- 
sive way, Caroline said, “You ought 
not te he angry with me, fur you have 
the warmest Jove T can give, But, 
Julia, you do not trust ne why are 
you sp afiaid of me -you kuew how 
fond I nin af you.” 

Yea,I an 














“T know tht, Caroline. 
sure you love me; bub often tremble: 
for you. Your nature, so different 
from adne, 1 cannot understand it; 
but it secias to me that with such « 
passionateand proud nature your path 
‘will he surrounded with dangers.” 

“Proud,” said Caroline smiling, and 
standing croct ag she at her 
figure in the gisee. ‘Was there ever 
a Dighy that was not proud? 
mother, she was proud tuo, I hear, 


cannot help it; it is my nature, and I 
ever vill eulnnit tamely to inctviity 
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to show per Ti to his neigh- 

‘boura, I Tall show ima that? —— 
“Caroline, you judge Str 

very rashly. ‘ou know the ing 


man haa reatly done ell that cvility 
Teqnired ; he, perhaps, wishes to live 
retired, and has formed no intimacy 
in the neighbourhood. We are not 
slighted more than any other family. 
He returned your father's visit im- 
mediately, You are vexed,” she con- 
tinued archly,"thateo hand»umeaman 
aa Sir Alfred has not been more xen- 
sible to the attractions of the accom- 
lished daughter of Colonel Dighy.” 
o Baying, ble threw her arm round 
her cousin Caroline. “Come, let us 
have done with Sir Alfred,” she said, 
“and resume our readi 
Caroline Dighy, the younger of the 
two Indies, was the only child and 
heiresa of Colonel Dighy, e man of 
ancient family and large fortune. His 
wife, n native of the keuth of Italy, 
died when his daughter was hut tive 
years old, and thus she was [eft to the 
sole care of an indulgent parent, wha 
never refused her the gratifiention of 
asingle wish. She was young and 
beautiful, tall and slight fiare. with 
a small Crecian head, well set « 
neck aud shoulders. Her features 
were classical, the outline clear but 
not sharp, the short carved apport hp, 
together with the way in which she 
carried ber head, suggested the Uinight 
that she was proud. Adurk olive rkin 
showed she inherited with the warn 
Dlood of the south its strong passions. 
Julia St. Laurence, the cousin aud 
companion of Caroline Dig! 
contrast to her in eve: 
She was of low stature, tair hair, her 
face pale and of an expression ‘ns if 
she had sufferotd much, Her eyes 
were light blue, and accompanied with 
afrightenellouk, Sheneverseemed to 
be free from the idea that some dreadful 
shadow was tollowing her. In speak- 
ing, she never looked at the persen 
whom she wddressnd, but kept her 
eyes lowered, and twitched her fingers 
nervously. She was the daughter of 
a sister of Colonel Digby, who had 
married Major St. Laurence, a 
figate apenithrift, who had’ broken 
hie wife's heart a few years after their 
Mnarriago. Some ycans after her death 
Major St. Laurence married again, 
and Colonel Digby Proposed to alopt. 
his sister's childrev. This offer waa 
VOL LIV.—No, OUCXE. 
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gladly groepted. And for man; Ts 
‘alia St, Laurence and her Dreher 
resided with Colonel Digby. The 
sorrows of her childhood tended to 
make herof a subdued, almost melan- 
choly temper. She waa of a cautious 
and distrustful nature, loving very 
few, and only unresorved to her bro- 
ther. She loved Osroline, but she 
also feared her; she could not at all 
comprehend her warm, impetuous 
nature, which was so opposite to her 


own. 

Julia’s brother, Charles, somo years 
older than his sister, was cimning, 
and keenly felt his position as a de- 
pendent upon his uncle’s bounty; bat 
as an inmnate in Colunel Digby's house 
he suen saw an easy wecess to the sum- 
mit of his moat ambitious hopes, Ca- 
voline’s beauty attracted his admira- 
tin Te mould her character, to ob- 
tain her hand and fortune, was the 
aim to which hedirected all the powers 
of hix mind, His uncle's consent must 
iw obtained. Here was a ditficulty ; 
but his cleverness assisted him in this 
dew He discovered that the 
disappointment of Colonel Digly's tife 
wis his net having a aon to represent. 
To supply a sous place was his 
sje With an artint s ekill dil he 
anuly the weakness of hin nnicle’s 
character, and made himself at length. 
necessary to the oh man's existence. 
He insinuated that in his veins flowed 
is nnele’s blond, and that the near 
tionship that was between them 
night yet be drawn closer. Once 
Colonel Dighy seized on this idea it 
Vecame the darting object of his life, 
that Charles should marry his daugh- 
ter, and be his heir. Curoline was 
only fifteen when these arrangements 
were entered into. The question of 
her conacnt had not, indeed, been 
thought of by either party. Her fa- 
ther never fora moment thought that 
his daughter could hesitate to accept 
any suitor hechose for her, and Charles 
had enough of sclif-eeteem to think 
that there could be no difficulty in 
obtaining her hand. 

Charies requested his uncle not to 
mention their plana to his daughter, 
as ho wished tu win her love. But 
Charles St. Laurence was not one 
who could in any way influence Caro- 
line. Wearisome lectures on the duty 
of controlling her feelings-—feelings 
she was conscious he never could un- 
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derstand—only exasperated her un- 
tamed nature; her proud spirit re- 
belled against ‘hia usurped authority, 
and she lost no opportunity of escap- 
ing from his presence. As she grew 
older and felt that his interest in her 
‘was actuated by a tenderer feeling, 
her dislike gradually assumed the 
bitterest hatred she was capable of 


feeling. . ‘ 
‘Woodstock, the family residence of 
Colonel Digby, was situated in one of 
the southern countics of England. 
Tho house was built in Elizabethan 
style, but various additions had heen 
made from time to time, without 
much regard cither to taste or con- 
gruity. it was situated on rising 
ground at the foot of a range of hills; 
a doep and rapid river swept round 
the southern extremity of the demense 
on ita ess to the sea, into which 
it emptied itaclf about two miles dis- 
tant. At one side of the river were 
high and aloping banks, thickly plant- 
pds sntersected by n winding walk that 
Jed to a waterfall at some distance. 
This walk was a favourite one of 
Caroline's nnd to it, av a retrest, she 


mn fled from the persecutions of 6 


her cousin. 

About five vears hefore the conver- 
sation related in the beginning of this 
atory, Charles St. Laurence had 1¢- 
ceived an order to join his regiment 
on foreign service. It wasan evening 
in the latter end of October, that he 
‘was expected on a hurried leave-tuke, 
Caroline dreaded this visit ; but the 

respect of his final departure the 
Tollowing day decided her in bearing 
with him. At the hour when he was 
expected she strolled out unobserved 
to the walk already described, sto 
ping now and amin to look at the 
rapid current of the river which waa 
much swollen from heavy rains She 
bad not proceeded far, when, hy a 
turn in the path, she started enddenly, 
facing her cousin. He at once joined 
her, saying~—“ Believe me, Carvline, 
that this unexpected order has greatly 
annoyed me. I had no idea of leaving 
the onan This move has dit 
arranged all my plans ; but thou; 
must go as far as ita, 1 sl ene 
deayour toe exchange into snother 
gment, and to avoid going to 

“YT think that would be a very un- 
wise arrangement. You have often 
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complained of the want of s larger 
income, and an exchange under your 
circumstances would imply a heavy 


“Oh,” said be, “cireumstances have 
altered now, aud that consideration 
does nut weigh with me,” 

“Indeed,” said Caroline ; “has 
your father”. 

“ Not mine, but yours.” 

She stood still, and turned round to 
him. “What do you moan? I can- 
not comprehend.” 

1] know you do not, Caroline, and 
to explain all to you is the object of 
my present visit.” ‘ 

Tu an agony of apprehension, but 
without one outwar sign of it, she 
walked on while her consin continued: 

“Yonr father wishes me to super- 
intend his property. He finds aye 
creeping on, and feels disinclined to 
attend to the various duties that such 
a large estate require.” Then advane- 
ing closer, and seizing her hand, he 
sal; “Aud you, dear, will give ne 
the right to faltiliny dutics in a nearer 
relationship.” 

Suddenly drawing away her hand, 

said : “ You know how distastefal 
this subject ix tome. If you wish 
that we should part friends, do for 
ever drop this hateful thene.” 

“That, Caroline, I can never do. 
We have been together so many 
years. I have lived and grown unidor 
the conviction that you are to be my 
wife.” 

“Charles, be just. Froin the hour 
that I was capable of understanding 
your attentions, by every means in 
my power J showed my disapproval.” 

“You ure hardly more thau achild,” 
he replied, “and cannot know your 
own mind I only ask you to receive 
ine as your future hueland, and time, 
Lhave no doubt, wil] produce tenderer 
feelings.” 

“Charles, do be generous ; I have 
tried. I wish that we may part as 
friends, as cousina, more I never, oh 
never ran be. Cvase this, it is per- 
secution, for your sister's sake. My 














father’s” —— 
“Your father’s! For your father's 
sake hear me, have reason to 


lieve that it is his wish that we should 
be You know his sentiments 
on the way in which a daughter should 

commands on such 


receive a father’s on 
@ salject. He also wishes his pro- 
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perty to be represented by s blood 
relation, lest it pass into the family 
of a stranger.” 

Caroline was for a moment struck 
dumb with astonishment to find her 
father in the league against her. She 
know but too well that ber cousin 
spoke the truth about his opinions 
with regani to a daughter's duty. 
She had now a clue to hints that he 
had for some time been throwing out. 
Making a violent effort. to reeover her 


pelf pomonsion, she answered, with 
heightened colour-—“And is it possible, 
sir, that yyu expoct te gain a woman's 
affection by telling Ler you valuc her 
chiefly for her money. “This outrage 
haa contirmed the avcrsion I have 
alwoys felt for you.” 

Charles perceived his rushness, but 
hia temper was 80 exusperated by the 
bitterness of het reply, that, losing all 
conmnand over himself. he whispered, 
“7 want both, and shall have beth. * 

“ Uninanly peracentor,” she replied, 
feeling how impotent she was, alone, 
her father, all against her, how sre 
he xoemed of accoraplishiny his pur- 
pose. Trying to intuuidate bin, and 
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gaining courage by hor boldness, ahe 
continued, fiercely, “don’t defy me; 
you are not the first that has been 
male to tremble at a woman's ven- 


Reance,”” 
“I do defy you,” he whispered, en- 
raged heyond endurance. 

Let me ass,” she cried, as he at- 
tempted to detain her, and bursting 
from him, she hurried to the house. 
‘Aa she pasncd the shrubhery, skirting 
on the walk, she thought she perceiv- 
ed the figure of a man bastily retiring 
amonsmt the trees. For the moment 
ashe felt an unpleasant sensation, lest 
her conversation might have been 
overheard, but her state of excitement 
prevented’ her trom dwelling on the 
subject, and hurrying into the huild- 
ing, sbe was annoyed at fincing her 
muid in the hall. “As she wished to 
eseape te her reom unobserved, the 
servant addressed some observation 
to her, hut not heeding it, she dis- 
miswd her, and desired that she 
might not he interrupted that night, 
Taking refuge in her awn room, she 
cid net make her appearance during 
the evening. 





CTUANPTER TL 


A wyeTER, 


Arrer a restless night, passed in 
broken alumbers, Caroline aw ohe with 
a horrible sensation that she should. 
hove to meet her cousin agai. There 
Ww an unusual stir in the house, bat 
thivking it was caused by prepara- 
tions for his departure, she lingered 
in her room; but it had sv long pass- 
ed the neval breakfast hour, she began 
tothinksonicthing extraordinary must 
hhayo occurred; and yet, what in so 
quiet a household could Lave hap- 
ponedi While thas debating with 

orself, she was attracted by voices 
under hor window , raising it, she was 
surprised to see several people belong- 
ing to the house talking together in 
seatterod knots; she hastened down, 
As she entered the breakfast-room, 
her cousin Julia sprang towards her, 
and throwing her arms round her, she 


cried— 
ote Caroline! Charles, poor, dear 

en. 
“What! what of him?” she an- 


“He has not been heard of since 
last evening; he was to havemet the 


steward in the village, to arrange some 
bneiness about one of the tenants, and. 
left this, ly. to keep the appoint- 
ment, we expected him back to sleep 
here: but as it was getting late, and. 
he did not return, we coucinded he 
would net come till this morning. 
About sixo’clock thismorning. Thomp- 
ron came up, looking for Charles, aa 
he had nut met him last night, as 
settled upon,” 

Caroline's first sensation, on hearing: 
this, was one of intense relief: but 
concealing her feelings, she asked— 

“Where did he got) Who saw him 
last 1 

“We have not been able to find 
out; it evems he has not been seen 
hy any Sy , 

Caroline suggested the dragging of 
the mver. .! 5 

“The river!” said Julia, horrified, 
“oh, no! he could not have goue 
thera. Did you sce him? Why do 
you think he went in that direction 7” 

She answered with em! ent, 

fee thought— pethaps— the new 
plantation—he might have gope to 
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sec that, and the bank is steep, and 
in this weather the ground slippery. 
An accident might have happened.” 

Just as she spoke, Colonel Digby 
entered, looking very depressed. 
girls at once cried— 

“ Any news!” 

“Nono, none,” said he; “every 

ot has been searched, and no trace 

ound.” 

Julia said, hesitatingly, “Caroline 
waa thinking, perhaps, nenr the river.” 

He shook his head. | “The river has 
‘been searched, aa well na the heavy 
flomls would allow ; his footsteps have 
been traced on the bank, but ulmost 
confined to one spot.” 

“Were there any other footsteps?” 
said Caroline, hastily. 

He looked up surprised. “Othors? 
No, It was dtificult to diacover his; 
the rain bad almost obliterated them, 
I have sent to London, in case his 
friend» there might have heard some- 
thing of him, but alas!” He threw 
himself into a chur, covering his face 
with his hands, he groaned with deep: 
emation, “My poor boy, I feat [have 
lost him; I feel he is gone, guue, for 
ever.” 

Julia was in an agony of grief, but 
in her quict, undemmustrative way, 
hardiy gave any outward token, ex: 
cept in the nervous clasping of her 
hands, and the twitchings round her 
mouth. 

And Caroline, how did she feel in 
this great family affliction? The only 
sensation in her heart was one of 
freedom! Liberty was very sweet. 
She need not now fear ; she was safe ; 
‘but hating herself for not being able 
to sympathize in the deep sorrow 
around, she quitted the roum. 

‘When alone, the scene of the pre- 
viouy evening presented itself to her 
mind vividly. Gradually the thought 
of self gave piace to Letter seutiments. 
She was horrified to think of the 
terms in which she had parted from 
her cousin, perhaps fur ever ; her feel- 
ings at that hour had been s0 over- 
Septal eedom from his persecutions, 
ce; jom from 
even at the sacrifice of Tis lite j and 
now that her prayers for liberty had 
been answ. in s way she did not 
expect, what would she not give to 
recall the past. These feeli: com- 
bined with the reluctance ake in 
mentioning her refusal of her cousin's 

of marriage, prevented ber fram 
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alluding to the interview of the pre- 


ceding evening. 

As the conviction of Charles St. 
Laurence’s death became more defi- 
nite, Uaroline was haunted with in- 
expressible terror at the recollection 
of the figure she seen_ creeping 
along theshrubbery, which had made 
ao little impression on her at the time, 
but now, as her mind dwelt on ev. 
minute ‘icular connected wil 
that fatal night, she could not hide 
from herself that the mau wished to 
escape observation ; perhaps he waa 
there for sone dreadful purpose; he 
might have had some ill-will against 
her poor cousin, and was watching 
his opportunity of finding him alone. 

She felt tis, she ought to commu- 
nicate tu her father. But it was im- 
possible; she did not do it at first, 
au now it was too late. Besides, she 
armed, the darkness prevented her 
from secing the ‘nan’s face. Mention- 
ing the circumstance would only raise 
suspicions that could never re- 
alized. She determined to examine 
the spot herself, m hopes there might 
be suine clue thut would lead to the 
unraveling of the mystery. 

Quitting the drawing-room at an 
early hour that evening, on the plea 
of fatigue after the terrible oxcite- 
nent of the day, she hurried to hor 
room, dinissed her maid, and waited 
impatiently for the hour when, as she 
knew, there would be least chance 
of her meevting any one un her way 
through the heuse. When tho clocl 
struck ten she descended softly to the 
hall. The main door was fastened, 
hut there was aamull glass one at the 
opposite side of the ball, which led 
into the garden, and this waa open ; 
the garden, however, wan walled but 
there wus u private wicket leadin, 
from it into the open gruunda, an 
the key uf this being, with a number 
of others, in the hull, securing it Ca- 
roline closed the glass door as she 
left the house, crossing the garden 
she passed the gate, and before she 
well knew what she had done found 
herself beyond the limits of the house. 
For  moinent she paused j the night 
was dark, with henvy rollmg clouds; 
a chill wind blew upwards from the 
river, to which the path she was on 

Should she go on? A fierce 
impulse of curiosity and terror drove 
her forward. She hastened, almost 
ran along till che reached the abrub- 
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bery. Tt was a few from the 
Place where she had last geen her 
cousin; just at the spot where the 
ious had entored. The 
moon was shining with an uncertain 
radiance, so that the walk behind her 
waa clearly illuminated, while all 
before her was lost in ohsenrity ; but. 
she did not give herself time to think; 
she dared not; she felt like one w 
on by some power over which she had 
xo control, till she glided to the futal 
spot of her cousin's departure, when 
she axked herself what had brought 
her there} What did she expect to 
find! Whatmightshe notinvet? She 
looked around fearfully ; her imagi- 
uation revalled her cousin’s features 
anil attitude eo vividly that she was 
terrified lest she should see him re- 
turning in some unearthly form, She 
heard a slight noise, ax if caused by a 
movement amongst the branches, wud 
held her breath with terror. Slightly 
turning her head she saw a dar! 
shadew thrown onthe ground at some 
distance behind herereepingstealthily 
along ; but she had no power to move, 
she found herself rooted to the spot, 
and clingiug to the tree her cousan 
had leaut against the night before, 
the horror of wecing dm was even ex- 
ceeded by the unatterable dreat of 
encountering the nuirderer, who se 
was conscious wa» lurking near. Her 
sense of hearing was painfully acute , 
she listened intently: the sound she 
heard before was tepeated: 
she distiuctly heard a foots 
more of the instinct of self-pre 
tion than of thought, she darted for- 
ward, and with the udimost speed fle 
towards the house; still the footste 
followod; she was pursued With » 
burating heart, ancl maddened with 
terror, Kho rushed through the garden- 
te. Anit chapped behind her, she 
new ale was wafe, aud then fell in- 
sensible on the ground. 

‘When she recovered consciousness, 
ahe found herself still in the kame 
position, Collecting her remaining 
perength she erawled hoano and flung 
herself exhausted on her bed. 
Braydon Ball, the residence of 
Sir Richard Buker, was only separated 
from Woodstuck by the winding 
iver we have before noticed, over 
which there was a Ww 
connecting the two estates, Old 
Richard, as ho wus called, bad but 
lately e 


on up his residence at Bray- 
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don Hall. He was a man of eccentric 
habits; he had never married; and 
thoagh it was generally supposed he 
intended that his nephew should be 
his heir, yet he never had invited the 
young maa within bis doors. Tndecd, 
there was some doubt as to whether 
ever seen him ; he held no 
communication with him, andacemed 
perfectly indifferent to his purauits 
and pleasures. The only instance in 
which he hail ever reeounised hia ex- 
iatence, was in expressing # wish, put. 
more in the way of a command, that 
he would engage as hia valet a person 
whan Sir Richard recommended. 

Sir Richard's age, together with 
his strange habits, eantributed to re 
der him an unsocial veighbour, 
yond the usual courtesy of return visits 
there had been little intercourse 
between him and Colonel Dighy's 
family. 

Abont the time of Charles St. Lau- 
rence’s mysterious disappearance, old 
Sir Richard chet; and by his will it 
was dixeovercd that bis nephew we 
left sole heir of his karge property 5 
but the young man did net seem ty be 
much elated hy his new henears, ae he 
TaeLallowed neadly five years te chipse 
without havungemue te Braydon Hall, 
Tt was a few memths before the open- 
ine of our narrative that Sur Alfred 
Doughes had taken up tis ahade at 

Braydon. Ho seemed inetined tu tea 




















fT bis unele, ax he hs 
decbaeil all adyanees from the sur- 
rounding gentry, und had vontinned 
in perfect scelusion, 

gine days after Caroline's indi 
mut remark, with 


tured lit 











wety engaged to at 
te the races, totake p wnne miles 
distant from Woodsta Calonel 
Dighy had @ horse to rum, and Caro- 
line was interested in the success of 
her favourite. The day was bright 
aud cloudless as the party sct out, 
some in carriages, others on horse- 
back. Among the latter were Caro- 
line and her cousin. The road to the 
town where the races were held was 
fiat, lying parallel to the sea; but at. 
some distance inland, and by curves, 
now and again alirting clone to the 
shore. Along the road there was a 
dval of traffic, and on this par- 
occasion it was crowded with 
vehicles, all wending their way in the 
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direction of the enticing goal. The 
town resembled more a straggling 
village, situated on high cliffs, over- 
docking the sea. There was a winding 
path that akirted them on one side, 
guarded a low wall, between 
which and the precipice there was 
about a few feet of grass plat; at the 
other wide a flat plain extended to 
the racing ground. This path com- 
manded a beautiful view of eca and 
valley, a3 well os an extended sea 


e racing ground preaented a ver 
yy appearance: the fery, epirited 
orEes: pawin the ground, eager to 
start ; the ridera, with their bright 
conta shining in ne gun; ie car 
Tiagos closing in tho scene, # sttering 
wit oak end beauty, As the party 
from Woodstock arrived the attention 
of all was directed to “ Sunshine,” 
Colonel Digby's horse, which was 
just starting. Caroline's cacitement 
ew no bounds, as she bent forward, 
fearing her horse shonid lo-c, and 
now hearing with uncontrolled de- 
light from thoae around her that he 
had won, Her spirits quite carried 
her away, and the horse she wap rid- 
ing seenied to partake of lus mis- 
trees’s excitement, as he became very 
restive. Sir Alfred Douglas, who 
had been near, though unpercened 
by her, now leant forward and sind 
that she had better be careful ofsuch 
a spirited animal, and offered to lead 
her out of the crowd, if she wonkd 
allow him. Politely declining ins 
offer she answered, “she hal almont 
been reared on horsebark, and was 
not at all afraid:” and now sherather 
prided herself in managing the irri 
tated animal; but he was fust getting 
beyond her control Turning him, 
to get clear of the crowd, something 
atarted him; he reared; but she kept 
her seat, when giving a sudden dart, 
he made straight across the plain to 
the windin, th, between which 
and the high cliffa the low wall was 
the ouly protection. Some gentlemen 
made s vain attempt to check him; 
he bad cleared the wall, and was t 

8 fow steps from the precipitous cliffs, 
one inan di frum the crowd, 
and with a heavy stone struck the 
animal » well-directed blow on the 
forehead. There was & breathlesa 
silence for one moment, as all ex- 
jected man, horee, and rider to be 
‘dashed to pieces un the rocka beluw. 
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It wae the work ofan instant, as the 
horse, stunned with the blow, 

and shivered, to snatch Caroline from 
his back, when the poor animal fell 
over. The burst o applause from 
the crowd showed how this gallant 
deed was appreciated. Caroline was 
carried to the nearest house. Except 
the great shock, sho had met with no 
injury; and when she tumed to 
thank her preserver, what was her 
astonishment to discover that it was 
Sir Alfred Douglass who hod so 
bravely endangered bis life to save 
hers. 

This accident was the commence- 
ment of an acquaintance between Sir 
Alfred and th nily at Woodstock. 
Colonel Died profose in hia 
gratitude; his revterated invitations 
Impossible ta resist; and though, with 
apparent rel Sir Alfred Doug- 
lass beemue a constant vinit taro- 
line, in spite of her determi 
dinhke, felt greatly interested in him, 
His manly courage, contrasted with 
those arennd her on the eccanion of 
his reseaing her, mude a deep im- 
prosion; but she was piqued and ir- 
iitated with him; lus visits were 
short and hurried; he seemed un- 
aveountably endarrassed and awk- 
ward, Wluck was quite incumpatiile 
ina ina of hw high bred manners 
and noble bearing: it way os if he 
called ayainst hin will: and yet his 
Visite increased. There a sthango 
coutnidietion about him, which cx- 
ied Caroline'’y ginution, and con 
uted to create a sort of funcination 
she found it difficult to renint. 
She hardly knew heme lf: she who 
had always been so proud, to find 
herself druwn towards, wdluost hum- 
dled now to ainan who evidently cared 
not for her, At last she thought she 
had gained a clue that ht, per- 
haps, account for his od mane 
ner. It was dnta he wml; and he 
must naturally consider her as an ine 
trader. Thin thonght made her cheek 
burn with indimation, Wh id it 
never orcur tu her hefore + 2, 
hy word or look, betrayed her feelings 
towards bin? She resolved, when 
next he came, to let him ase that uhe 
waa as indifferent te him os he wae 
toher. As she came to this determi- 
uation a half suppreased sigh, and @ 
tear quickly bmubed awuy, showed 
that ber words helicd ber heart, 

Caruline had not long to wait, fur 
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the next day presented an opportu- 
nity which tested the strength of her 
Fesolution. As ahe and her cousin 
Were sitting together Sir A. walked 
in some common-place re- 
marks, Caroline rose, and pleading an 
engnyement, hastened to leave the 
roeum, Julia, who looked surprised 
at this audden move, inquired “where 
she was going.” She answered hastily, 
“that she had promised to see a poor 
person who was sick in the village.” 

‘You had better gu through the park, 
then, as you will be too late on the 
road alone,” Julia said. 

Inclining her head to both parties 
Caroling left the roi. She took her 
hat, which hung in the hall, fretted 
and vexed with herself for Qars volun 
tarily fureguing the xo dety which was 
now becoming #0 interesting to her, 
yerhaps for a mere fancy. She ken 
guilly walked aerosy the lawn: bat. 
ahe hail not gone fur when she heard 
a step behind her, which made her 
heart bound. A» Sir Alfreil overt nk 
her, he asked iv a cheerful tone would, 
she object to Lis accompanyuy her, 
The look, manner, voice, ullss changed 
from 4 fow moments before, that she 
gazed up at him to convince hereelf 
of his identity. “ When FT heard yeu 
were yoing ake thic long wilk 
alone,” T hastened te jon, 
aa Lut take care of the Life that T 
flatter myaelf I aaved; 1 
other danger night er 

allusion, and the 
































aveompanied i 
and with duwneast eyes she 
him to draw her hand within lasarni 
This walk was the first of m: 
others, | Every day Caroline and Sir 
Alfrod, ina most mmaveoantable man- 
ner met accidentally in some part of 
the demesne; and these meetings led 
to rambles of hours’ continuance, 
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hours the most delightful Carolin 
had ever spent. ° 






In all their walks Caroline had 
carefully ided the shrubbery: it 
recalled too painful recollections; and 


now she could not beara cloud to pasa 
over the sunshine of her happiness; 
but one day unexpectedly as they 
came to the jath leading to the river, 
Sir A. suggested their turning down 
it. “Let us rest here,” he said; and 
drawing Ler down beside him, his 
face bnightenel with joy, he poured 
out his protestations of love. Sir 
Alfred was the first to perceive the 
ing in the distant horizon. 
“You will be fate home,” he said; “we 
must part; te morrow let us come to 
this walk; it is the prettiest in the 
place: How is it we have never been 
« defore 1? 

me tay favourite haunt,” 
: “but of late E have 
It is comvected with the 
yeriod of my Ife." 

















shunned it. 
Aust sorcow fil 
 Serrewfil have voit had sorn 





and never tel mec? 
Te dang down upon hb 
atte pron, 
"Oh no” 
“but it here, 
prted am 
wats heard of 
she looked 


he answWdoep 





Years ago, t 
> he never 










him: he was 
Up Mend nuable to 
wil ny against a tree; 
Trans HT Sir Alfred, 

* Almost. = 
s she Rakeizing her fret 
dfn wire, he aaid, 
with the pressure ofva+ did you love 
© Your cousin, Caroline» ~ 











that cousin 1” % © Dlushin, 
“Love lim,” said she. -ld say 
deeply; "na; f wish Tcotsconed 





even liked him.” The answersee.<%, 
au immense relief; little more passed. 
between them. 


CHAPTFE HL 


meararvony 


‘Wr must now pass over an interval 
of some months, and introduce Caro- 
lineas the wife of Bir Alfred Douglass. 
She was not in the least disappointed. 
in the ostimate she had formod of hi 
character --he waa generousand nobie, 
high-minded, and an enemy to all 
inesnnews. His fault was want of 
moral courage in facing danger. This 
‘was a wtrange deficioncy in one who 


sed much physical courage as he 
but even this fault Caroline did 
not see. He repuid the love she be- 
stuwed on him atdently, Possionutely; 
perhaps, he even lnved her more en- 
tirety than she could love him. Her 
family, her father wero dear to her; 
but he stood alone; Lia world, all 
waa centred in hor. He hud lived re- 
tired ; hia nature waa not one that 
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sought compenionship;he had avoided 
all mtimaces. Since his arrival at 
Braydon he had led the life of a re- 
eluse. When he had first seen Caro- 
line Digby ahe seemed to shine upon 
him like a vision; her face and form 
‘haunted him; he felt he ought toshun 
her, but was irresistibly drawn to- 
wards her; and when he had saved 
her life, then it was that fate seemed 
to decree that to him belonged the 
life he delivered. They lived in and 
for each othor. She was full of life 
and joyous as a bird. [t seomed as if 
she had laid aside the pride and di 
nity of demeanour that was 50 re- 
markable before her marrizge. She 
clung to and caressed her husband 
more Jovingly and confidingly t! 
one of a softer disposition would; but 
if by chance, or by word or look, the 
least disrospect towards him appeared, 
then the darted from her eve, 
the erect figure and brightened colour 
a#oon discoverod the Caroline Dighy 
fefformer days. 

now was this quickness, this jealousy, 
light frow:¢howsband should not he 
had won. Her onl, that first Jed Ca- 
her away, and tia errtain disrespect of 
ing seemed to , of her domestirvs, 
tress’s excitemen-as the son of the 
reative, Sir Alfrrayden. Sir Richard 
had been near, t.were, adopted this 
by her, now leant ‘ars, long befure he 
that she had betterat Braydon Hull. 
a spirited animal, -r, hail cared tho 
her out of the erced to the property, 
allow him. Polisroved himself most 
offer she answercefficient, so when Sir 
been reared on. reside at Lra: 
not at allafrawas getting too ol 
prided hereat, was provided with the 
tated anim a settled pension. His son 
beyond, Sir Richard placed aw valet 
twith his heir, Sir ‘Alfred Douglass, 
in whose service he had now been for 
many years. It was not for the fami- 
liarity that » servant, many years in 
a family, might acquire, that Caro- 
line objected to in James Forest—-tiis 
‘was not in ber nature; but an unde- 
fined influence, s degree of superi- 
ority he assumed, which could not be 
explained. 














She could nut Iay a finger 

upon or, out betel seei be was 
outwa! Father obsequi- 

a #0, but she felt he had a power 
over her husband which she could 
not bear; but if ever abe expressed a 
wish to have him dismissed, Sir Alfred 
caroleaely remarked that he was a 
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valuable servant; and she krew, 
though hor husband never said it, that 
James was fixed there—and James 
wasavalunble servant. He couldmake 
himeclf useful in many ways; there 
was nothing he could not do; he knew 
exactly whut was required in the land- 
steward of such a property, and never 
allowed his master to be wronged ; he 
could detect the least default in the 
work of a labourer, or in the price of 
an article that was charged shove 
its value ; he wax honest in his own 
dealings, ax well as watchful over the 
conduct of those under hiin—honest, 
that is in the strict acceptation of the 
word ; ho would not cheat hia maater 
of a shilling—this was quite beneath 
him, anc would i suit hin por- 
pes ; he was never ed ina false- 
hood, and scemed by instinct to know 

wheuever there wax an attempt to 
pasK one on himself or hisnunter, He 

i extraurdinary control over 

3 no one had ever seen hin 
hig temper, or heard bim use an 
angry word ; yet whosoever had onve 
oflended dim, Was sure to suffer either 
by losing their situation or in a worse 
way. No one could trage any com- 
plant that 4e had brought against 
thei; Ais hand could not be detected 
in twir misfortune, but once they 
crossed his path their sunset. The 
poorer classes regarded him with # 
rort of superstitions awe, considering 
it unlucky to opouk a word rgninst, 
though he was vot popular amongst 
his own class, The extraordinary re- 
serve in Jus manner caused a restraint, 
they could not understand ; his per- 
sonal appearauce was, at first right, in 
his fivvour: his figare was manly and 
proportioned, above the middle 

“lit; his features regular, he was 
id, and this added to the height of 
is forchead, which was unusually 

high, but his faco was perfertly ex- 
pressiunlons, the same bland, unmean- 
ing sinile ; whether he addreased hin 
superiors or dependents, the control 
he exercised over his actiuns seemed 
to have extended to his very counten- 
ance; he never was surprised out of 
this iinpressibility, but he could please 
when it suited his purpose. There 
was one in Sir Alfred's household who 
looked favourably ou him, and thie 
was Carolive’s maid, who had been 
living with her for yoara; it was a 
source of great annoyance to Caroline, 
but she knew nothing unfavourable 
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of James Forest, and she felt that it 
would be unjust to prejudice her maid 
ageinst him. Her own feelings she 
could not contro]; she uever liked him, 
and highly disapproved of the infiu- 
cae. he gained over her hus- 


Caroline's life was bright and 
happy; but at times light clouds 
i acroas the sunshine, which, 
though they passed away ynicklynade 
her sometimes pause and think.” Her 
hushand, she felt, had moments of 
uneasiness, of which she could not fa- 
thom the cause. Thesuditen changes 
of mood and countenance, though 
ever gentle to her, yet at times he 
even abunned her cppanonsinp, 
would dart, ap if driven by seme 
Tesistible impulse, from h She 
would watch him with beating heart as 
he paced the walks through the woods, 
but feared to intrude on hun, She 
Jonged, burned te ask him to Tet hor 
share hia porrew, aud comfort hn; 
but she feared that he would thin 
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feel her presence as a restraint. Once 
she ventured, and followed him. 

“ Alfred, why leave mo {” she said ; 
“Jet me be where you aro.” 

“Dearost,” and throwing his arm 
round ber, passionately, he said, “I 
ain curses; why have you linked your 
bright existence to mine, to blight 
your sweet existence hy the poison of 
mine f” 

“Oh, hush! dear Alfred. What are 
you paging P? 

“Nothing, darting, nething; I am 
sometimes glooury;” and then with an 
effart he rntsed himself, and tried to 
he interested in her purmits. 

Ber fears were reaticed; she raw 
that if xhe remarked his gloom that 
she would only restrain him in her 
presence, aml so resolved never again 
to alinde te the distressing subject. 

And 60 time rolled on, as it does 
with usall) Coline happy and cone 
tented, he happy with her, loving ber 
deeply, but at ties this dark shadow 
cio sais hin 





CHAPTER IV, 


ONE evening, it was getring late, and 
Caroline ross to retire for the uight, 
As she wis leasing the room, her 
husband ring the bell and ordered 
James to be sent to him to aranse 
some accounts. 

Some time after Careline left the 
roan, she renwetubered that there was. 
a note she had particularly wistied to 
answer, and had forgotten it im her 
huabanl’s study. She desired her 
maid to fotch it; but not recollecting 
exactly where she had put it, she 
called her back and said she would go 
herself to took furit. She tenk a can- 
dle, and ran down stairs. As she 
walked wp a long corridor that led to 
the study, she heard loud voices rained 
in anger. Not being aure from what 
direction thoy proceeded, she stood 
to listen, when she discuvered it was 
from the library. She waited for a 
moment without moving, and heard 








distinctly repeated the name of her 
cousin, “Charles St. Laurence ;” but 


she could not reengniae the voice of 
the speaker. Still standing, she hesi- 
tated should she go on. ‘Advancing 
a few mtepa, then, she changed her 
purpose, and returned hastily to her 
own tonm, in a state of great ex- 
citement. She repeated to herself, 


“Clrules St. Leunence,” a thousand 
anda thugsiad tines She only heard 
the mune onve, and she could hear 
notions inere of what was said ; bat 
slew was consinecdt she had not been 
devaved, at wits vo freak of imagina- 
she had sed tu think of him 
altugether. there was noe one further 
from her thouzhts at that moment 
than he was, there was no doubt the. 
name ees stil, ansl that elenrly, dis- 
y. but then, again, she argned, 

d known Uharles St. Lanrence 
in that howse f None, but herself and. 
her uid. Whose voiee was rt she 
ward Could any stranger have 
come to her hushand after rhe had 
left bina: but this could not be ; there 
Jay the keys on the table: the doors 
had been locked an hour before. Al- 
fred was in the library, and who wan 
with him? Then it dawned on her 
recollection that she had met James 
yourg into the rou as she left it; but 
‘what could James mean by speaking 
of her consin? He Aad known him 
certainly, years ago, before he went 
abroad with Sir Alfred ; bat would 
he mention hina, even if he did speak 
of him, go disrespectfuliy aa “Charies 
wrenee.” Then, again, who- 

ever spoke was in furious anger; 
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James never wan known to raise his 
voice ; the more ahe thought, the more 
bewildered she e. “There is 
some ill-luck follows me, connected 
with him,” she said, distractedly. 
Then in vain she tried to calm herself 
and think of other thi but invel- 
uutarily her thoughts recurred to her 
cousin, aud what she had just heard. 
She could arrive at no satisfactory 
solution. What forced itself on her 
mind, with vivid conviction, was that 
cougin was living, Where or 
in what manner she could not con- 
jecture, but alive hewas, she ielt sure. 
At first this gave her joy, but the 
reflection, “there must he something 
very Strange about it,” she thought. 
Why should he remain concealed, or, 
haps, wore—be deprived of his 
iberty; guilt there seemed conneetod 
with his absence, be it in hems /f or 
others, The labytiuth was heeoming 
more involveal Her arguments only 
seemed to draw her hasiand into 
some indefinite crime. “Oh' it was 
Detter, far huppier, that Charles had 
been, a3 we thoucht, drowned.” Stop- 
ing herself—“ Whatiain 1 nay ine ¢ 
iow dreadful!” She walked up and 
down the room in nervous excitement 
$ill she heard her hushand’s step: 
then, snatching a hook from tbe table, 
she seemed intently absorbed by the 
perusal, determiumy that he should 
not see a trace of the uneasitivss she 
tried to conceal. He expressed sur- 
prise at seeing her up 60 late; and 
then drawing a chair to the fire sat 
pirite 
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tions which he was about to make. 
She looked at him in surprise; there 
was not a trace about him that would 
lead her to think he had been 

in any thing extraordinary or unpl 
sant. She longed to turn the conver- 
sation on James, but hardly knew how 
to accomplish it. Her ‘dread that 
this man was in some way connected 
with what she had heard prevented 
her from recurring to him, and yet 
she longed toknow all, Her husband 
suddenly turned tu her, aud said— 

“Caroline, did not your father men- 
tiona steward he could highly recom- 
mend?” 

“You,” ahe said, “a man of very 
good character, I wish we could get 
‘@ situation for him. Do you kaow of 
any one that he would suit ¢”* 

*1 wrt him fur vurselver,” be re- 
plied. 

“Ourselves,” said Caroline, in ag- 
tonishment; “w ¢ ia Jamesgoing ?? 

“Tthink he i. yoing tu Australia, 
Be has a great deal of money save 
and is ambitious, There he woul 
soon become a rich mau.” 

“Then, I suppoae, " said Caroline, 
“uy puor little Flora goes with him, 
Tiegret very much to love her; but 
there is uo doubt ale is very partial 
to James.” 

T am sorry to hear it,” said Sir 
Alfred, placidly. “Do not let ber, if 
you cau help it. Janes Forest is not 
at all the man calculated for that 
ive, gentle, young woman.” 

This wa» the first time (aroline had 
ever heard him speak disparagingly 











close beside ber, aud in great 
entered into a detail of nome ultera- of James. 
CHAPTEB V. 
2 Discovery 


‘Tarxas went on in their usual course. 
Caroline heard uo more of James's 
emigration, and she never breached 
the mbject to her hushand: bunt a 
change came over her from the night 
she had beard her cousin’s name so 
mysteriously mentioned. She lost her 
apirita, and became silent and abstract- 
ed; for ever she was repeating those 
two words, and in vain divining a 
cause for their utterance. She once 
thought of making Flora discover from 
James what he knew about her cousin, 
but this again sho scurned to do; her 
husband must know sumething about 
the subject, and he had never even 
given her the least hint of it He did 


not wish her to know, if there was 
any thing to be known ; and she would 
trust him -- she could entirely depend 
on him, but her health gave way. She 
got thin and pale ; but now her mind 
wasturied intuanutherchannel, which 
at the time roused her, and directed. 
her thoughts from that which only 
tended to make her mincrable. Her 
hashand was taken ill, attacked by a 
fever that had been for some time 
provelent in the neighbourhood. All 
her attention and care was to pureo 
and watch bim. She never resigned 
lier place Ly bis side, or allowed any 
onetorelieve herin her charge. Ofte 

im the delirium uf fever, he fancied 
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himself in some distant land, totally 
‘unconscious of all around bim, 
not at all recognising his wife; then 
again he would think his father was 
his bed; aud now he would call, 

“Charles St. Laurence.” Caroline 
started and sprang towards him, but 
the incoherency with which be spoke 
prevented her from* understanding 
aught but thename. She would walk 
up and down tho rogm, with her 
hands clasped in terror and dismay, 
while her husband would continue 
one morsent calling on “Charles” in 
a loud voice, and then sinking into a 
low, meluncholy wurinar. 

She determined, let the conse- 

mences be what they might, when 

ir Alfred recovered, that she would 
tell him all she bad heard. There 
was more distrast. ins keeping her 
Dreast lucked up from linn, as she had 
of Tate, than in explaining all, and 
leaving the selving of the ditticulty to 
himself. Thisdeternii ouat senmgth- 
ened her: she was enabled to attend 
Ain with more composure ef innol 
than she end havedonefer Tie haat 
thus inveluntanly obinded to Che sul 
ject that had for se lon made hey un 

appy. 

tter anne weeks Sir Alfred gra- 

dually iproved, and with retiring 
health his spictts revived. Careline 
had never known him to be so con 
tinnensly cheerful — the sudden starts 
and moudy looks all disappes A 
first she did not think he 
enough fur her to venture 0! jock, 
that she could not divest herscit from 
the idea but that it had been eon. 
nected with his former depression, 
And then, as time advanced, and he 
seemed to have fergetten the past, 
she felt reluctant te mtrodnve a topic 
which might revive old recollections, 
with all the unhappy effects attendant 
on them, combined with an indesctil- 
able horror that. she had of finding 
tho clue to the mystery which pre- 
vented any further allusion either 
to James ur her cousin as in any way 
connected with him. 

An invitation to join a shooting- 
Bet in the north of Scotland, ‘which 

ir ‘Alfred received, determined him 
on leaving home for a time, as his 
medical adviser wished that he elould 
strengthen himself by change of air, 
Ho was very reluctant to go alone, as 
Caroline thouglit it advisntle ty re- 
mein at home, Ler father’s health 
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had heen failing of late, and she feared, 
at his time, of any sudden change 
taking plave in her absence. By per- 
suasicn and entreaty she induced tin 
to accept the invitation, and Caroline, 
for the first time since’ her marriage, 
‘wns separated froin her husband. For 
the first few duyw she gave way to 
great depression, « shadow seemed to. 
pe hanging over her—a dread of some 
uukuown approaching danger. 

Amongst the changes Sir Alfred 
wished to make in the house, one was 
to open a door in the library, that 
wouldvonnert it with Caroline's room, 
and so prevent the circuitous round 
that was now nerewary to gy from 
one rom to the other. 

These improvements Caroline now 
devided that she woukl ayevompleted. 
Yefore his retum, and ao give her 
hitshand a happy sarprise. The door 
inthe bhiary she antended tu have 
first beyun, as she knew it was what 
Co oWaty Mest anxions about. She 
«the witkmen to be ready to 
ennunenve operations on the ensuin, 
inorniag, and the day before prepares 
the room for thes Konwing her 
Innsb td s poenlicrity of disliking hia 
Towks and papers to he diatnrhed. she 
arranged them all herself; she felt 
hater aud happier than sho had 
done for many a day, as she went 
intothe brary tomake these necessary 
arransements She had collected hia 
hs und papers, and had them car- 
inte her own reom: and now the 
y thins to he removed was an ald- 
pl bureau, that waa placed 
where the door was to he 
spened: so disinissiug the servant 
who had assisted her, she put his 
lettersan this desk previous to movin, 
it. While so doing, in raising the li 
to pack the papers closer together, to 
enable her to lock it, she preased a 
spring, a drawer flew out at the side, 
which’ surprised her, as there bad 
heen no appearance of one from the 
outside, She went round to close it; 
but from the small portion of it that 
wis open, she saw it so covered with 
dust, and a cobweb formed across it. 
* Here wasn private drawer, in thia 
old piece of furniture, that 
in the family for years, and no one had 
known of its existence,” she thought. 
“ How astonished Alfred would be to 
digoover it.’ And so thinking, she 
drew it ont further, when she saw 
far, far back, a small dirk, and 2 little 
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eloth, discoloured and stained. She 
took them out, and went over to the 
window, and examined them. The 
Dlade was spotted and rnsty: she 
tamed it round and round; the han- 
die was a curious one, with figures 
Taised on it, but so discoloured she 
could hardly discern them. There 
was 4 small plate on the hilt, close to 
the joining, where the blade was in- 
serted, and here ahe looked fur some 
mark to discover its owner; but the 
plate was almost black, and she could 
nee nothing. Looking round to find 
something to rub the plate with, sho 
saw a glove lined with chamois ying 
on the table. This is Just what 

want,” she said; and turning out the 
inside of theglove, she breathed on the 
plate and rubbed it hard. By degrees 
sho saw tho form of letters appearing; 
she traced them—C.S.L, "CSL," 
she repeated two or three times; 
“whose can it have been. There never 
was one of Alfred’s family had there 
initials. I wonder for bow many sc 
nerations it haa been lyme here ;* 
and then taking the little vloth she 
held it up to the light, Why, this 
je a pocket handkerchief,” she ened. 
Turning to the corners she saw on one 
letters. “This must, of conrse, belong 
to the owner of the dirk; and p- 
haps the letters are plainer." Diaw- 
ing nearer to the window, as the 
daylight was fast fading, she saw in 
rained letters CSL. “The same Iet- 
ters, I declare; it must be some 
Charles,” she said aloud. The sound 
of the name seemed to recall some 
latent thought, for she seized the 
handkerchief and mveting her eyes 
on the letters, then with a low ery, 
“ST.” she sat “ Yes, the ST. are 
together; it ia one word—St. Lau- 
rence.” She sunk down on the near- 
est chair, speech crushed ; the 
dirk fell from her hand; she heard an 
echo as it resounded on the fluor; she 
could feel nothing; 2 void; she looked. 
round the room; all see: etrange : 
ahe was too much Caen for arn 
the pensations helongi grief; i 
was as if a weight had fallen on her, 
and deprived her of strength. Mecha- 
nically she rose, left the room, fasten- 
ing the door; she took the key with 
her. She was like one walking in 
sleep; her eyca staring, without Leing 
conscions of wecing any thing. She 
never reste] or mat dewu for a mo- 
ment; up and down stairs from one 
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room into another, never thinking 
her mind was vacant. If m eorvant 
addressed her, it seemed an effort to 
comprehend what he said. But when 
night came, and ull was dark, she had 
to confine herself to one room. By 
degrees she felt consciousness return- 
ing; she gave way to a nai 
of grief, and sobbed aloud. This re- 
lieved her; she was enabled to think, 
“ How cruel, cruel, just as I thought 
all was right” Her arme c1 ‘on 
the table before her, and her head 
raised, she wax the picture of deapair. 
“He must he dead,” she moaned, 
“and bow dead.” Bhe shuddered 
all over. “It wae James; it must 
be,” whe uroaned, asif her heart would 
break; but though she mentioned 
Jaes'sname it was tov plainadeoper 
thousht lay hid, which she dared not. 
even breathe to herself; then she 
started up, and wringing her hands in 
despair, wildly walked up and 
dow In no duing she came oppo- 
site her hushand’» picture. Shedarted. 
from it, and covering her face with 
her bands, xhe ericd, “1 shall never 
Took at at aging To must leave him, 
and ucver, never sve him more,” Sho 
felt so utterly alone; all her world 
had been centred in her husband ; he 
hind been her ideal of honour, truth, 
and uprightness, how she had trusted 
in him ; looked up to him in eve 
thing. And now what had he done 
The idol was shattered, and her hay 
piness lay withered beside it. The 
dream was over; there was a 
between them. Thin thought was 
more hitter than all. She groaned in 
utter misery ; her head sunk on her 
ann; and in this state, thoroughly 
exhausted, she dropped asicep. ‘he 
present was forgotten; she dreamt of 
days gone by; of the happy day she 
and Alfred walked by the river's 
side; his love and tenderness for her; 
those words to which she had lis- 
tened, and to which her heart re- 
sponded with burning emotion—all 
was impressed with vivid reality. 

it has been remarked that dreams 
which represent scenes in the ima- 
gination or fancy are easily dispelled 
when one awakes; not so with those 

Tevive feelingy or sensations— 

they retain their influence with a te- 
pacity that it is difficult to shake off. 
And 90 it was with Caroline. As sho 
awoke froin her slimber, she closed 
her eyes to recall the nweet sensations 
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she had rienced, and stretched 
out her hand to fecl was ber husband 
near. The movement recalled her, 
a ied her eyes and I round 


looked 
16d, when she remembered all; Alfred 


but she had undergone a change— 
ehe clung now as much to the thought, 
of her husband, as before she had 
turned from him. What was the 
world to her without him? Was he 
not her husband, her own? He loved 
her as ever—there were his letters, 
the , longing, burning desire to 
be with hee gain. “We are all to 
each other,” she said. “If he has done 
wrong, concealed another's crime - or 
—or done worse—{ will shure the 
consequences with himn—L will weary 
heaven with prayers for him, and Z 
seill quand him with my lif ‘Grasp 
ing thia thought: “yes, thin will bean 
objest to live for; weak and woman 
as Iam, I will- 1 nenst eve him.” 
Bo saying, she lighted her tape 
opening the door, she listened 
was hushed; then whe crept dawn 
stairs, and noiselessly opened the Ji- 
rary door, All was nx she bac left it, 
Not honitating a moment, she steutily 
cloaed the drawer of the mre, 
locked the desk, snatched up the 
dirk and handkerchief, and left the 
room; theae she concealed anil wai 
ed till morning. What a new exist- 
ence did she rise to. Every thing 
aoemed altered, even her very ap. 
nee; there was nothin: to re- 
nuind her of the past, execpt 
to her husband- this ine 
Bhe longed so ardently tor bis return, 
and yet she would not ask him luck ; 
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she feared his remarking the altera- 
tion in her. “He must not see me 
changed,” she thought; “he must 
never suspect that. Phxuno” Sir 
Uifrod did return. He clasped her in 
hie arms ; she could not restrain her- 
self; her feelings overpowered her, 
and in flood of teara her head sunk 
on bis shoulder, Sir Alfred was 
alarmed ; he held her from him, and 

iting the hair on her forehead, he 
Seay at het la. Ca 

“My poor child, Caroline, dearest, 
how altered you are! You must be 
ill—snffering when I was away, and 
ot let me knaw—T must never leave 
you again.” 

“Promixe me that,” she cried ea- 
erly, “wherever you go take me; 
let ae he alwaya with you, Alfred, 
dear Alfred, promise me that.” 

Sbe never could bear him out of her 
aight; even if he went out to ride 
alone, she was in an agony of appre- 
hensivn til hig return, The nervous 
excitement, and the effort she made 
ta conceal ber grief, and exert herself 
before her busband, caused a violent 
reaction in her when she had not the 
restraining influence of his presence, 
She, who had been always active, and 
the life of the housesnow lecume per- 
fectly listless, resignedall lomertic ar- 
ruigementate Flora, and became quite 
paxsive it Ler hands. even as regard 
pal adornments, This great 
hes mistress was clserved. 
Imt she assigned another 
Je dreaming of the shadow 
hung over her, 
























CHAPTER VI. 
ALOVER'Y QCAMRKG, WITH UTHER MATTER, 


One day as Flora was going up stairs, 
she met James jnat as he wus leaving 
his master's study ; he did nut at first 
peresive her; he seemed to be greatly 
annoyed, and was ronttcring sonic- 
thing inaudible. He started as he camo 
close to her, and asked her would ahe 
turn into the housekecper’s room, aa 
he wanted to say a word to her. 
fa seri het mints 
er_ mai 's ad- 
vice, rather avoided him, but, on his 
pressing her in an excited manner so 
unui i As 





‘breatl can this no Jonger, 
and will leave him and his affairs fur 


ever: thut curved woman is the cause 
of all this change.” 

Flora, astonished, said, “James, 
has any thing bappened to annoy 
yon? Lnever caw yon put out before” 

* Annoy me!” he answered. “There 
is nothing but annoyances from miorn- 
ing till night; a man cannot do his 
business without interference. T walt 
not stand it; I have made up my 
roint| to leave this immediately, it, 
I wished to ask you, how soon could 
you be ready for us to start for Aus. 
tralia” 

“Oh! James,” she said blushing, 
“I don't think that could be.” 

“What,” he cried, “you did not 
object when I mentioned it some 
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months ago; what haa made you 
change your mind now?” 

Poor Flora looked very timidly down, 
twisted the end of hor apron in her 
fingers; she seemed afraid of hurtin; 
James's feelings, or that he shoul 
think she had treated him hadly. In 
a hesitating manner she said, “When 
you spoke of Australia before, gun 
said nothing, positive; and, besides, 
things are changed. I could not-— 
wonki not leave my lady, ill as she is 
tow.” 

James darted acroas the room, and 
seizing her arm ax in a vieo: “Tell 
me, girl,” he shouted, “has she, your 
mistress, been tampering with yor 
feelings 'towarde me? You 2 
the same ns you were twomont 

She loaked up at him, fri; 
terribly at his manner, 0. extra 
dinary in him. He seemed to 
ceive this, forhe immediately changed, 
Tet go his hold of her arm, and wtid 
quietly, “You know, Flora, she has 
crossed ine in every thing, turned my 
Master against me, and now goa.” 

She saw him tremble as he said 
this; but he turned his back towards 
her and went to the place, and 
covered his face with hia haul. 
felt greatly for him. That she loved 
him sbe cond not deny; and it was 
only her mistreas's constant entreaties 
to her lately that hac induced her to 
alter her conduct towards him. She 
thought that, perhaps, it wa» Tamen'n 
manner that was the cause of Lord 
Douglase’s dislike, and if she could 
only persuade hin to court his 
matress, all might yet co on well 
Bhe could not bear the idea of mar- 
rying him against her mintreas'a wis) ; 

mm time, if James would only be 
led by her, Lady Douylass would then 
see him as he really was. With this 
idea in her mind she went over ta 
him, and gently laying her hand on 


*.Samen,” she said, “ you judge my 
lady too rashly. Why should you 
think she ‘0 tamed Sir 
against you 

a ‘Becuuve I know it,” he answered, 
without moving. “He has never 
been the same since she crossed tho 


7,” Bhe con- 


















“Tt was only y¥ 
tinued, “I heard her ing off 
depen, Shangh be stoke See oe 5. t 

moment he acknow! edged i 
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never was 2 gentler or kinder being 
than she ia.” 7 

“Why,” stid he, turning towards 
her, “it is not long since I beard you, 
yourself, say that you never saw 
onc so altcred as she is, Ay, and 
remember you were crying, too, after 
one of your very gentle mistrcess’s 
souldings.” 

Flora stopped for a moment to re- 
member, 

“Oh, altered,” said she; “so she 
is,indeed. Idon’t think abe was ever 
the sume, exactly, since her cousin's 
death, or disappearance. 1 can never 
forget that evening ; she was like ono 
distracted,” 

“ Her conain’s,” he raid, with in- 
terest. “ Why, what had she to do 
with him t” 

“1 don't know, I am sure,” she 
said.“ Perliaps she liked him ; but. 
no, flat she did not --munch, at feast. 
Tt is ber naturally gentle disposition; 
and hier kindness to his sister after, 
that Was inore than T can describe.” 

Just then the belt rang, and she left 
husuly to auswer ler inistrens's sum- 
jnuns. — After she had quitied the 
Thom, Jaines stood in te same posi- 
tea withont moving a limb, A by- 
stander might have observed a variety 
of exprcroion pushing over his coun- 
tenance. He was wrapped iu dee 
meditation, and occasionally a trie 
panpha nt, fiend-like snecr jwasod over 
his hard chiseled lips; then, elappin 
his clenched band on the mantel 
piece -“Tt will do,” he said. “The 
first step is nin the road that 
leads to-— ;” and, with a hvarse 
laugh, he left the room. 

fames deterinined to renew his con- 
versution with Flora at the earlicet 
opportunity. He must get a decided 
aguswer. er refusal, and the reason 
she asrigned for ip enraged him to 
the last degree. le loved her really; 
and, in the selfishness of bis nature, 
had long locked forward to being won 
tobetter things by her gentle influence. 
James had to wait, for “the earliest 
opportunity” did not occur till nearly 
a week after his last interview. On 
the following Saturday evening, as he 
‘was croaxiny the passage, the door of 
the honse-keeper’s mom was lying 
open, and he saw Flora arranging 
sone linen that sho wae lifting 
8 basket into one of the presses in the 

offered 




































roum. He advanced and to 
assist her, eaying—“I hope, Flora, 
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you have thought over what I said to 
you the other day.” 

“T have,” she answered; “but, 
Jamea, it is out of the question. It 
wouid be more than ungrateful of me 
to leave my lady now ; she 
on me for every thing.” 

“ Again at that,” he said; “ Flora, 
you don’t know how much hangs on 
your devision; beware, before you 

e up your mind. It is net you I 
blame. ft will be the worat day she 
ever saw that decides you against 
No! don’t try to deccive me ; 1 know 
‘well enough. Don’t you recollect the 
day I met you erying coming out of 
her room ; it war sone of ew 
advice, as you call it-~trying to set 
you against mi 

“Oht Jamos,” she cries 
it was not at that I was crying, 
never breathed your nm to me thet 
T can tell you the whole Uinta’, 
I was arranging my lady's things in 
ber wardrobe, when T saw a paper 
parcel wrapped up, which felt heavy, 

thought it must have been name of 
the silver spoons that had been pat 
in there in mintake, and { opened the 
ths r to see--it was an old fashioned 

le dagger aud 2” —— 

“A what?” cried Jamer, interrupt- 
ing her. 

“Nothing but a amall dagger, © she 
said “Not one whe was gamy to kill 
herself or any body elxe with. You 
need not look ao axtonished, tor it was 
an old, rusty thing. Rut, as [ 
naying, she was angry ut my openin 
the parcel that was tied up. and spoke 
more shamly tu me than she had 
ever done before. That is the whele 
truth.” 

When she looked up she perocived. 
that Jamee had not been attending to 
the latter part of ker sentence at all ; 
but he fooked black as midnight, and 
had his eyes fixed on the ground. 

“Don't look so, James; you frighten 
mae,” she said. : é 

“Flora,” he said, excitodly, but with 
& great offort of asaumed calmness ; 
“ once more—will you come with me 
immediately? There can he no delny. 
‘Woe can live very happily far away 
from this. Come. fuse me, and” 
——. He seemed to hang on the an- 
swer abe would give. She was silent 
a moment ; he bent down, not to lose 
& word of what ahe might aay. 

“No, Jamon,” she whispered ; “I 
cennot-~I dare not.” 
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He never answered, but wall 
and down the ered bat pao 
‘be some terrible Biriggle within him. 
at 





At last, as if his resolution was taken, 
be muttered, “TI ain driven to it. Ié 
is own ” He stood before 





Fiora a moment, as she was stooped 
over the hasket— 

“Flora, will you do one thing for 
me-—tion’t mention my wish to go to 


Australia, or your—your refusal of 


ine, te any one I 





Fase, how could you think % 





And will you just let me see that 
dager, only for one moment?’ he 
continued, hesitatingly. 

“What dagger {” she said, quite 
forgetting. “4s it that little, old 
thing I saw the other day 1” 

“Yes, yes. that very one,” he an- 
awered, nnpatiently, 

: i What on earth do you want with 
itt” 

“Nothing particular, There was 
avalualte one lost that belonged to 
Sir Alfred's uncle, some years ao; @ 
poor fcHow, too, was aceied of taking 
if, and auifered for it, 2 only want 
ti lak atat; it van de ne harm,” be 
suid, 

“LT don't like,” she said, “ taking 
any thing out ef ny?) — 

Oh T knew that. Well, Flora, 
beware : yon are always putting your 
mistress between us;” and he turned 
te leave the room, 

” she cried, “you 
te. IF will do this 
I knuw—I am 











ngs W LONE. 

So naying she left the room to get 
what he had asked for. As she left 
lim, James walked ta the window, 
fis faco was deadly pale ; he looked 
i ne who was Rel back by some 
i ble hand on the threshold of a 
fearful danger. Another step and he 
was past hope. 

“She has taken al from me,” he 
said, bitterly ; “and now the Iast— 
the only one that could have made 
me a better mau—the one boing in 
the world I cared for. It istoo 
too late.” 

He heard Florm’s step and went to 
mect her at the door, A 
ah quick,” she aaid ; “T am 
called ;” and, leaving the parcel in his 
hand, she ran back. 
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THE IRISH ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON, 


Tose gay annuals which at each 
recurring spring open their many- 
tinted beauties to the admiring gaze 
of connoisseurs in the English metro- 
polis are fewer and Jens vigorously 
developed in Dublin than in most 
large cities. Royal Hibernian 
Academy’s exhibition was for inany 
years the only annual of this species 
Which struggled, for it can searcely he 
said to have fiourished, upon Irish soil. 
Occasionally it shot forth promisingly, 
‘but more generally it was a stunted 
plant, which once or twice threatened 
to become bieunial.* Lately a second 
exhibition has tuken root amongst ua 
in Ireland. Several exhibitions of an- 
cient art have been already held by 
the Irish Institution ; the uncleus of 
apermanent National Gallery hasbeen 
formed, and the building in wh at 
is tohave a local habitation and a 
even now commences to rear itm 
front of the new Museum of the Royal 
Dublin Society. Its sixth exinhition, 
which only closed a fow weeks azo, Was 
principally compexed of Lord Hart 
ton’s collection, and contained 1 
works, Many of these were of 
size, and undcniahle execlence. Every 
possible facility for study wan afforded. 
to artatudents and amateurs. of which 
a number of persons availed them- 
selves, a large portion being of the 
fair sex. Whether studying trom the 
works of the Old Masters is of that 
immense advantage which the ad- 
mirers of ancient art contend, may he 
questioned ; but it is certain that cun- 
siderable acquaintance with them is 
ne A he study of nature is now 
Teaarded a8 more eshential, and prac- 
tically useful than the copying of old 
pictures. Of course, the procesa by 
which an artist reproduccs npon 
paper or canvas the effect of natnre, 
is m a great di conventicmal, and 
a etudy of the means by which the 
greateat mastars of the art overcame 
the same difticnlties that have to be 
met by the aspirant, bocomos aluo- 














lntely necessary. Yet, too close s 
study of their works may beget a false 
rendering of nature ; for there ia too 
ainuch reason to think that these paint- 
ings by the ancient artists are not 
uow in the same condition as when 
they left the ensels of their paintera 
We frecly ayow that our taste is more 
in favour of modern art ; but we do 
not, therefore, find ourselves called 
upon to quarrel with those who prefer 
the Old Masters, or, at least, what 
are supposed to be their works. The 
recent myniry on the London National 
Gallery 1s not caleulated to increase 
our orthodoxy in these ‘iculars. 
The following paracraph from a pam- 
phlet lataly published upon this aub- 
Jeet t may, perhaps, moderate the 
ardour of the too industrious copyists 
at the Trish Tnstitution who are ob- 
liviows of Dr. Jolnson's celebrated 
axion “that he whe follows must 
necessary be behind.” 

“<The Krucler pictures stood alone in 
grotesque absurdity, They were like 
Falstufe recrust——' No eye had seen 
such searccrows, ‘This batch of barbari- 
ne, taken off the hands of a fovrei 
frneien, apparently to prove the limit. 
Je 








oss ectent of British (-) generoaity , being 
brought home, were tound abvolutely 
too bad to be hung up, with the exeep- 
tion of one ‘The reat were sent to 
Christie's, two only were wold, and the 
residue kindly bestowed on Leeland.” 


It is not our intention to enter into 
adinqusition upon the inerits of the 
several works which were exhibited 
hy the Irish Institution. To question 
their superiority would, indeed, only 
entail upon us the wrath of all devo- 
tees at the shrine of anciont art, 
who are but tuo ready tu anathoma- 
tize those who dare to differ from 
their cherished behef. Besides, these 
works have the stamp of public 
opinion upon their side. Their claim 
to rank is ail but universally acknow- 
ledged. They are not upstarte of 
yesterday. hey are respectable, 


* Bor a more detailed account of the early Irish Art Exhibitions, see University 
Magazine for August, 1858; Art., A Glance at Irish Art.” 
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Large sums of money stand invested 
in their names, and each coud buy a 
seore of the modern pretenders that 
flatnt in gay hues andl parade them- 
selves at exhibitions. 

Nothing is more frequent in eri- 
tiques upon pictures than te find t 
writer carried away by his uw 
xination fram considering the p 
as eich to dexeribe the sensi 
which arose in his mind while beb: 
ing Thus we are often given 

pot scription of wl : 
iuting re 
eh mueght eal i 
demplation of the ‘fi 
aay bt Sup] 
aeritie of this hind before a ” 
representing a wight scout 
Bese Meow tht Ul 
that the teainpest driven elond 
to move aerosn the xhy 

7 sts thas 
rea Inlined the 
whieh mew int 
the 
he that the wind leew ts ieee tl 
Late Wastes and Chat met we vestion 

Wom bin Woths ix visible, AY 
tie taypetaf orancs on the pie 
te oreptesemt a tide aaa sBetant 
vy Yea WU Taye a dese 
of the inmates seater ronnd thee 
ful hearth wheted way farce will 
be eoupuvd np te de Tatsic wiele the 
hurricane, lookin solitary il 
mic is hin bo 
eritie will ew 
tell you tow he perished nis 
wpe the nv Tn eine 
ten this will 7 
alysis af 1h 
silly der ther 
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avoid these tendene 
ing observativns, 
An exhib 
tare was open di 
the: prenent year.i 
Daltin Art Union; but the p 
object ita promoters had in view was: 
not made very i. Nur is it evi 
deut how the Art Union could be adl- 
vanced by it. Quly a smati po 
of the resident artists were contribu 
tans; the ma jority of the works came 
from England ; sud several were fin- 
VOL, LIY.~-R0, COCKS. 
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ished pictures instead of sketches. 
Amongt the latter were many evine- 
ing much ability, though it must be 
added that the general character of 
ited was not above 
mediocrity. Sketches, in 
to form avery ve 
Their purpose is to serve 
to the ist, from which 
tin ately de 

ra they 

















ah ne " 
for urjemes of study ; Int utilit for 
pablicdispl bibitionsof sketches 
Toiht, of frequent, nave a affect of 
using arthts te make pretty, in- 

1 wx fal Vite for mos ash of 
well 
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is r listin 
us thincedse, We weuhl 
venus) dreams art “sts amet te 
fesambitionsfiviking: fe versdo tehes, 
but rather te adnate the habit ot 
presiding weefil ones. There were 
eNinbited about 2he works at this 
eNhiiation te larces portion at which 
were kandsapes, A shetty Ni 
Falwin ndscors aml sone water 
jets sttedics Dy HT. Maqleetety 
a. Pha, Hott 1 EL Henshaw, we 
Woot the taet remake, Ne 
DV oauratenis set works. 
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institution, cousiderend 
collection of paintings, ia 
mably above. the average 5 
m1 exInbition af the Academy, 
we would be slow init that it is 
anv thing like the best seen for some 
ire pust. The fine pictures, those 
wt whirl make it really attrac. 
ive and interesting, are nearly all 
Belgian and Dutch. ‘Phe total number 
of Works almvunts to 365; of these 
ts, and thirty-seven 
hitectural designs, 
Yeo being historient, 
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I sums of money stand invested 

in their names, and each could buy 

acore of the modern 

flaunt in gay hnes and parade them- 
ves at exhibitions. 

Nothing is more frequent in cri- 
tiques upon pictures than to find the 
writer carried away by his own ima- 
gination from considering the picture 
as euch to describe the sensations 
which srose in his mind while behold- 
ing it. Thus we are often given a 
poetie description of what hax no ex- 
istenve in the painting reviewed ; and. 
which might eyually arise from # eon- 
templation of the fire, the earth, a 
stormy sea, or a snnny bill. Suppose 
acritie of this kind before a picture 
representing a night scene ana flat 
dreary exyanse. He will tell you 
that the tempest-driven clonds ser 
to move across the sky ; that momen- 
tarily he expects the obsenred moon 
will emerge from behind the thick, 
hilack mass which now intercepts 
the pale, cold light of the ebaste 
orb; that the wind howls across the 
desolate waste, and that not a vestige 
of man or his works is visible. If 
there be a xpot of orange on the pic- 
ture, to represent a tidt ina disty 
cottage, you will have a descrip 
of the inmates avated round the che 
ful hearth. A belated wayfarer will 
be conjured up te do butte with the 
hurricane, looking tot hissolitary im 
w8 hia beacon; or perchance the 
will exhaust the eller, and 
tall you how he perished miserably 
upon the moor, Innine cases ont of 
ten thi will pass for an admirable 
analysis of the story of the picture, 
and possibly he thought a fine piece 
of writ There ure other critics, 
lave told you 
‘ident the picture illustrates, 
and deseribed the objects it eontains, 
think they have achieved all that is 
necessary OF experte: We hope to 
avoid these tendencies in the fullow- 
ing observations. 

An exhibition of Sketchea from Na- 
ture waa open during the carly part of 
the present year, in councxion with the 
Dublin Art Union; but the precise 
object its promoters had in view was 
not made very clear. Nor is it evi- 
dent how the Art Union could be ad- 
vauoed by it. Only a small portion 
of the resident artists were contribu- 
tora; the majority of the works came 
from England; and several were fin- 
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ished pictures instead of sketches. 
Amongst the latter were many evinc- 
ing mouch ability, though it must be 
that the general character of 

we exhibited was not above 
medliocrity. Sketches, in fact, are not 
calculated to form a very attractive 
exhibition, Their p : ia to serve 
as material to the artist, from which 
his finished worke may ultimately be 
elaborated. Rough notes they are, 
for perpases of study; but unfit for 
publicdisplay. Exhibitionnof sketches 
inight, if frequent, have the effect of 
inducing artixts to make pretty, in- 
stead of wafu/ bits for study, aud of 
ercating a hasty, lume style, ae well 
as a careless neti vf execution, 
Their effect, therefore, might not un- 
fitly be compared to plucking the 
Dlonsmt, instead of allowing the fruit 
to ripen. It has often been a remark 
that artists who were distingnie! 
for their sketches, were never distin- 
guished for thing clee, We woukl 
strong] y counsel Ng rtiants not to 
beambitiousof makingeleversket« hes, 
but rather to cultivate the habit off 
providing uscful ones. There were 
exhibited abent 240 works at this 
exhibition, the hurger portion of whieh 
were lundsapes. A sketch by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and some water- 
colour studies hy HH. Mapleston, J. 




















G. Phul.p, aad dH. Heushaw, were 
Se- 


amongst the most remarkable. 










Yeral nuimatenrs sent w 
Thish artists, Mr. M. K 
Edwin Hayes, and Mr. 





were the principal contributors, and 
Mr. Marquis contributed his clever 
sketches In Norway. Premiums for 
the best sketches were to have been 
given; tut we have not heard that 
any andjudications took place. 

in May, the thirty-first annual 
exhibition of the Roynl Hibernian 
Academy opened. ‘The exhibition of 
this national institution, consideres 
solely a4 a collection of ‘paintings, ia 
unguestionably abave the average ; 
Itt nt an exhibition of the Academy, 
we would he slow te admit that it is 
any thing like the host seen for some 
years past. The fine pictures, those 
in fact which make it really attrac- 
tive and iuteresting, are nearly all 
Belgian and Duteh. The total number 
of works amounts to 365; of these 
forty are portraits, and thirty-seven 
sculpture or architectural 4 
the remaining 2hs being historical, 











a10 
landscape, and figure subjects, of which 
tno aoe fescign eneto a the 


foreign. t 
amount placed upon these foreign 
works, for they are ull for sale It 
may be asked, Is it fitting to turn a 
national institution into a mart for 
the disposal of Continental pictures, 
deducting 5 per cent. on the sales 
effected? Is this the Academy's me- 
thod of encouraging their “young 
rising artists?” There aro thirty-three 
paintings by English artists; and the 
fourteen Academicians, aud ten -Asso- 
ciates who form the hody, contribute 
but sixty-nine out of the 365 works 
exhibited ! 

Naturally, the works of the mei 
bers of the Academy will claim our 
attention in the finst instance ; after- 
wards we will consider those by the 
resident artists outside the body. 
to the English pictures, they 
een, for the most part, ulready criti 
cised in our pages, and, we really 
think that the foreign productions 
ate so much out of place duit, excel- 
lent though they are as works of art, 
we must decline to enter upon their 
merits at prexcut. 

We camot avoid remarking that 
errors are disgracefully frequent in 
the catalogue—there ure ten numbers: 
either wanting a title, or the nue of 
the artist. Jt is also a miost ridien- 
Juus proceeding to have the subjects 
of nearly sixty paintings printed 
French tanguage ; and auch Fr 
Surely some one posnesn a Titt 
knowledge of that Janguaye ought at 
Jeast to have been ubtained ty correct, 
the proofs ; we counsel that in fature 
the Academy cachew furcign tonzues, 

foreign help, and stick tu the 
vernacular. 

The preponderunce of portraits 
strikes the oe upon entering the 
rooms; and although they really ure 
Not aa numerous a in furmer years, 
still, as there ure several of large size, 
they appear prominent. The portrait 
painters, for the most part, xeem to 
think that flesh should Le pamted 
very pink, with cold white lights and 
ataring grey shadows, and their draw- 
ingiuvery often faulty, especially in tho 
extremities. To a spectator fumiliar 
with the sppearance of foreigu ge 
leriea, the scarcity of sacred or hin- 

ical subjects will appear renark- 


Mr, Cattermon Smith, the newly 
elected president, cuntributes only 
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four portraits, of which the principal 
ig that of the Countess of Eglinton. 
For many years Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, an ‘¥rihmian by birth, was pre- 
asident of the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don; and now it happens that an 


ighiuan presides over the Ro; 
Bilin Araalesy, wort of eve 
inke between the countries which 
ighly, gratifying, The portrait 
gullery at Dublin Castle contains a 
number of Mr. Smith’s works, and he 
well merits the patronage he enjoys. 
The portrait of the Countess of Eg- 
linton is painted with his aceustumed 
ity, and ix very successful; the 
picture, however, bears some marks 
of ha: aud the satin is crude and 
i . The rest of the 
painted, especially: 
of yold tiswue, which 
y in execution, bt cngroses 
toomuch of the picture, and makes the 
rent weuk in tone, especially the eha- 
dows upon the flesh. Mr, Saiith aeons 
# little afraid of shiudows, and as a 
conseygrence his works often appear 
to want relief, und give us the ides of 
a Wiuterhalter diluted, In this pic- 
ture the intense purple-blue of the 
shy is, to kay the least, very unna- 
dural, if a dark background is re- 
quired, hamething ele besides a aky 
ouglit to be selected, Stich a glaring 
departure from nature and probability 
vn offends. We would also in- 
y his “Posthumous Portrait," 
So. 70, as erring in this respect; it 
strikes one as utterly at variance ft 
probability that a fair lady, with di- 
shevelled locks, should have attired 
ich, white satin bull-lress 
ison niuntle wbowt a 
Jud only in ecanty 
night-bhirt— the in the open air, 
tuo, and hy the sire ofa fountain. 
Martin Crean, RELA, contributes 
two pictures, the principal a whule- 
length portrait of Alderman Atkin. 
son, in his official robes as Lord 
Mayor. The various details of court 
dress and insignia, are wnguitable 
for an effective picture, and have 
been rendered with rather tou scrupu- 
lous an exactitude. The treatment is 
also deficiont in breadth of shadow. 
‘We are glad to observe the reap- 
pearance, ef _ Cregan’s works upon 
there where, for so many 
he has been an exhibitor; aad it 
honuurable to him that be bas cop. 
senkal to merge his 
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in a general co-operation towards the 
sustainment of our National Academy. 
There are others whom also we 
would have wished to have scen as 
exhibitors, but whoac works are ab- 
sent, Doctor Potric has resigned. 
We do not find Mr. Angelo Hayes’ 
name in the list of members or cx- 
hibitors. Mr. Burton, Mr. _Brovas, 
Mr. Juhn Mulvany, and Mr. MacMa- 
nus, all ROH.A.s, contribute amongst. 
them— “An Ash Tree.” Mr, Burton 
is this year n distinguished contri- 
bator to the Old Water Colour So- 
ciety’s exhibition in Londen; but he 
sents nothing to the Dubim Exhi- 
ition, He does not even attach the 
three myxtic letters RLA. to his 
name inthe London extalogue, te if 
he was ashamed of the connexion. 
Of the ten asseciates Menor. Edward. 
Hayes and William: Kirk are ner 
tributors, and Mr. George Shirpe his 
Mut one work. Thas, fran internal 
dinsensions and other causes, a third 
part of the members of the Aeacens: 
refiime to co-operate with the test, 
anutr National Exbibstion ts, antec 
quenee, deprived of their worka. We 
eumnat help thinking that the motte 
from La Harpe, winch they have 
placed on the cover af their catalesue, 
ws singularly infelicitously chosen, 
Lea Artiste, sont texengaus de te 
Petra, la sont hiv farserts camnen lle, 
et Coat elle grids prosperento” Cs 
tuinly, late events do net show mw 
ieneen of heen faunee. 
he half-dazen portraits exhil 
b Ruviont. KULLA 
















































by Thomas 
Charles Gre 
their last year's 
peesie, Lane. 4 
by Mr. Grey, the 
delineated, and t 
well powrtrayed ; but the hair of the 
animals ig too wiry, tact the maz! 
of the brush dent, not only 
the dogs, but on other portions of the 
picture, The «cone ixu hare peak inthe 
forest of Gleniala. George F. M 
RILA, contributes only three com- 
monplace portraits, feebly executed, 
and evineing litte power or manipu- 
lative skill, It would be well that 
artists bore in mind that in those pho. 
tographic times poctraite are not the 
important contributions to an Exbi- 
bition they formerly were. A portrait 
to intereat now must show originality 
of treatment, and be not only etfect- 
ive in ita arrangement but superior in 
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its execution. The portraits by Mr. 
B, Molrenin, BHA. are wretchod— 
painted wu) marble, too, as we are 
informed by the catalogue, just as if 
that wereany excellence. ‘Notiong, 
Mr, Mutrenin read a paper before the 
Photographic Society descriptive of 
his process of painting upon marble, 
and it appeared from it that a preli- 
minary photograph is essential, which, 
Jaid face downwards upon the martle, 
ix transferred, a faint but distinct im- 
pression being left from. the photo- 
Ii, On tan the painting takes 
f BMr. Mulrenin expatiated, we 
believe, upon the alvantages of this 
provens, ax attending a correct outline 
and a trae indication of the shadows ! 
Malrenin’s portraits in the pre- 
exhibition have all character and 
pment quite stippled out of the 
oso that only a peach-like round- 
hess ta left, most inartistic in ita ef- 

Painted ar touched up phote- 
vhs should purely not be admis- 
sible in an exhibition fine art. 

As to lus picture of “Faith, Hope, 
und Charity,” No. 267, it is imposai- 
to have any faith in the talent of 
artist whe could produce such a 
wk; any hope that he will ever 
i an ve; or auy charity for the work 
iselt 

J, R. Kirk, RALA., the only eculp- 
tor in the Academy except Mr, Far- 
rell. clected an nesuciate a few months 
azo contributes three lusts; that of 
the Late Sur Pbilip Cramptun is avery 
happy effirt, erther considered as it 
w | ofarte alikenesy; thislatteris 
the more remarkable as it i6 a posthu- 
ineusene.  Antit is highly creditable 
to Mr. Kirk that, from the few pho- 
tographs aud pictures which alone he 
had te guide Lim, he has produced 
sich a striking resemblance, recalling 
tous Sir Philip in the. prime of his 
1 hefore the traces of advanced old. 

















































age began te develop themeelyes upon 
his handsome. and intellectual fea- 
tures. Kirk has a singular feli- 
4 ceenting posthumous busts 5 
his bust of the late Mr. Guinness, for 
instance, waa a inarked success, and 
we believe bis 















avant ex! 
His remaining work, @ emall bust of 
Dr, Manning, No. 327, is beautifully 
executed. is a pity thet Mr, Kirk's 
large model of the bas relief intended 
for # panel in the Wellington Testi- 
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monial is not exhibited here, where 
it might be seen to eo much advan- 
tage. It is decidedly his heat work, 
nd cannot but add considerably to 
hia well-earned reputation. = 
Mathew Kendrick, R.H.A., exhibits 
three eca-coast sketches, and a very 
excellent picturo, No. 35, “pbagers 
in a Breeze,” which was purchased on 
the opening duy by the lato Lord 
Lieutenant. ‘he rough sea and 
dashing fonm on the crests of the 
waves are rendered with great 
truth, and all the accessories are 
mnost artistic and effective. Mr. Ken- 
drick is usually happy in his shi 
and depicts turbid seus with 
lous fidelity and power; but we 
rarely seen a more successful effort 
of his pencil than the present. The 
Tugger sectmus to toss upon the wave, 
and heel over to the breeze: and it 
is not difficult to pensmade oneself 
that it ig a real scene which one views 
‘a8 through a lorguette. - 
f the assvciutes, Br. Bradford is 
the largest contributor. Hix best 
work is No, 30), “Tintern Abboy.” 
It is careful and effective, and in t) 
respect much superior to the greater 
portion of his gualler works, which 
ure too sketchy, and want texture. 
No, 300, “Morni ng at Lakelands,” ix 
not open to this objection, and would 
be excelient but fur the large white 
cloud which hangs upon the mountain, 
or rather was intended so toappear, for 
it is more forward than the fore- 
gronail objects, and quite xpuily 
effect of an otherwise very gout 
ture. We must add, that being 
water colours, thew works arc, with 
some others, much injure! in their 
effect hy the oil pictures hing indis 
criminately amongst them. The works 
by Hawin, Hayes, ARILA., are all 
clever. No. 135, “Wind on Shore 
—UOstend,” was purchased by Lord 
Eglinton, anc is a very fine ¢xum- 
ple of this urtist’s power; we are 
glad to know, that he is rising rapidly 
inte notice in London ux a marine 
painter. His works are yencrally 
well com, ; and he hus a gomi 
eye for colour and arrangement ; but 
lacks 2 certain decision of touch, 
the want of which occasionally gives 
2 feeblencaa to his works. irew 
Nichol, A. R.H.A., ends several works 
in water colours, which are handled 
with considerable skill. This gentle- 
-man ia_ particularly successful in wea- 
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coast views, which he seema to paint 
conamore. ainesMahory, AREA 
exhibits two Spanish views, ante 
both LL The peculiarly decide 
and dn touch viaible in all the 
works by this artist, gives them a 
charm. George Sharpe, ARA.A,, has 
but oue picture, “A Man and a Boy,” 
which has been altogether omitted 
from the catalogue; but we rerog- 
nied it as Mr. Sharpo’s work from 
the peculiarity of hia very bold free 
atyle - tuo free for our taste indeed. 
fe has furmed his manner very much 
fter that of Taski Modern taste 
however, decidedly iu favour of 
more careful handling and chibora- 
i 1; bt Mr. Sharpe has the 
breadth and ¢; 
to his works, whirk are 
rally well cunnporced, 
rell, ARHLA,, contri 

very models uf Inv 
t play. whieh have hect executed 1. 
able for Lord De Grey, This noble 
nm, when Tord Lieutenant ot he- 
land, took a warm interest in the pie 
potion of Trish art; and it 1s gritity 
ing thut when his ofheial comexion 
with this country ceancd, hin inte 
in its progress continued, for Mr. Far 
reli is not the ouly Trish artist whem 
his Jordship contiinies to patronine, 

3. J. MCarthy, ARLILA, in Che 
sole representative of architectural 
art amonget the Academical eshili- 
tors, Of the two designs he scnda, 
the est in Ne ware diy 
co. Waterford,” its pro: 
portions, and adn iu the ar- 
rangemcntsof detail. This yentieman 
athie aachitecture his ye- 
y ant has inangurated a 
de reformation in the 
al architecture of Ireland, 
or, at leant, in the Roman Catholic 
portion of il, where, indeed, the exer 
cine of correct taste and judgment was 
deplorably absent. 

Ve have now gone through the 
Acalemic exhibitors, and dwelt ups 
them ut greater length than the 
merits of their worka strictly de- 
manded; but as they are a repre- 
sentation of the talent of the country, 
it was worth while to investigate 
their claim to this distinction. je 
Inajor part of their work« are por- 
trata. There is not a single historical 
ark ee by fier i and of 
the genre subjecta, with the excvp- 
tion uf at most some half dozen, all 
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the rest are insignificant produc- 
tions, rather sketches than paint- 
ings. Thus, if the Exhibition de- 
pended upon the exertions of the 
Academicians, it would be a poor 
show; but these gentlemen appear 
to have hit upon a much easier me- 
thod than working to sustain. the 
vharacter of their art or their Exhi- 
bition, They import pictures. from 
far and near, and having thus collected 
a safficieut munber of works to cover 
their wails, reatfrom their labours with 
the aclf-satisfied air of men who feel 
that they lave deserved well of their 
country. 

Phe works of the reside 
form the next portion of tl 
tio which el Ws rep 
aenting the young talent of the cou 
try. These painters, although contri 
Duting the largest quota of works, 
are outside the Academy, ant, most 
fyohaly, Wioh that they were m-ue, 
We dare say the fuet ix, that most 
havo put down their names in the 
ook as vantdidates, 

In the Exhibition are the works of 
four very youcs men, showing mach 
power and ability. They sectn ta be 
the leaders ina new »hool of tand- 
seape painting thatis rising apaumonsst 
us We alinde to) Messrs. Duty, 
Walkner, Marquis, and Watkins 

The most rmdustrious seems to he 
Mr, Falkner, for he contributes nearly 
adozen works, ai re halle for de- 
Coil and elude 
ing evident impr se carefully 
ndied from nature. ‘The chief de- 
3 in thia youms urtiat’s works are, 
fosone extent, traceable to hia pains- 
taking study in the open air. He 
copies natare too closely, Axa con- 
xequence, he is de in breadth 
aml in effect. He hay yet to learn 
that in art, to seo natural an artist 
Vet sometimes be wimatural Lt is 
this which constitutes art in its trae 
penge; for if it consisted anerely in 
the copying of natare, it would cease 
to be art. Mr, Falkuer is just in the 
position that a little study of the Olid 

Fisters would materially iaprove. 
Na. 59, “Ln the Woods, Charleville,” 
for instanve, although the trees and 
foliage are exquisitely handled, aud 
tho detail given with wondrous fidel- 
ity, still wants offect. 1t is too much 
like w real sconce put into the frame. 
This may scom very like praise ; but 
every truc artist will know how rarely 
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in nature a perfect picture is found ; 
and photography shows us how easy 
it is to get nature— how hard to get a 
picture. What ia termed in art at- 
mosphere, or rerial hoctive, is aleo 
very often absent in Mr. Falkner’s 
worku, and ig a qnality more diffien|t 
of attainment in oils than in water- 
colours, but one which gives a great 
charm to landscape paintings, an] the 
absenee of which causes that hardness 
exemplified in his picture of “ Bush 
Park, County Wicklow,” No. 139. Yt 
has alxo too much bright colour, and 
the trees are too palpably green. 
Ve ight colour in small portions 
is beantiful when contrasted with 
masnes of a neutral tone ; but if too 
tanch of the former is used, the charm 
af the effect is gone. We are inclined 
to consider No, 26 dleneree Valley 
aud Barracks Barly Morning,” as 
Mr. Faikner’s best work. It is both 
peti atl beuntifully treated, 
Tepresenting the scene ax before sun- 
rise —whon the air in pure and the sky 
clenr. The foreground ix extreme 
good, and the rendering of the heath 
adtoiral “The Needle Rocks, off 
Hewth. No. bi3.evinees much vigour, 
audi bolder thin his other works 5 
there ia alse more of atmosphere and 
the eft stot distance, Phe Ruins of 
Batlyhiaeck Cliel "is abso an exoel- 
Tent stiuly sa little sembre, perhapr, 
in tone, bat not inapprep . “suger 
Boat ntain” is a moxt truthfnl 
hat remarkable 
jore distantly 
rick Vineent Dutly ia 
naindustrious contributer, The 
n works he senda are all excetlent, 
aml he illustrates various phases of 
Trish seenery with a skilful peneil. 
3,° The Pins, from Lough Atree, 
nemara,” has heen studied from 
i re amd applica- 
tis particularly 
nt hills given 
with striking fidelity. The water is 
somewhat too leaden m tone ; but in 
No. 54. “Upper Lake, Glendatough, 
County Wicklow,” he haa remedied 
that defert,and the waterisgiven with 
creat clearnessand transparency, “The 
artetle Tower,” No. 115, is an ex- 
quisite bit, in whieh the rocka and 
sea weed upou the pebbly beach are 
renderad with pre-Raphaglite minate- 
ness, and yet breadth is not sacrificed, 
No. los, “The Haunt of the Heron,” 
we will pronounce his best work ; 
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but we would caution this gentleman 
against acquiring a mannerisin. Thore 
in not sufficient ‘variety in his works. 
B.C. Watkins has some exccllent re- 
presentations of the beautiful scenery 
of Glengarriff. “Shankhill Brook, 
Kilbride,” is a charming little bit, the 
foliage in which is admirably handled, 
and the water painted with great truth. 
All the subjects of this young artist 
are well chosen, and most cffect- 
ive in their composition and arrange- 
ment. “Eveuing on the Liffey.” and 
his larger picture. “On the Boyne, 
near Sta len, No. 37, are equally 
good. In some of his works, Mr. 

ratkins is over anxious to represent 
luminous effect ; and in endeavouring 
to give this quality. he becomes too 
white, and produces a cold, raw effect. 
Sun-light is bright, but it is wam 
algo. No. 6s, On the coast, Tre- 
Jand's Eye, and Howth in the dis- 
tance,” are also deserving of coum- 
mendation. Richard Marquis has this 
year made marked and rapid improve- 
ment. No. 21, “Romadalen Valley, 
Norway,” is an exceedingly clear 
work. The rugued rovks are printed 
with considerable ability, and the 
whole treatment is citective: the 
snow in the distance the rushing 
torrent-—anl the vegetation thi 
scattered here and there, are all si 
with great truth ; but his best werk 
is unquestionably “Signal of Distress.” 
Ne the broken, angry sea recras 
clambering for its victim in the tall 
ship, labouring heavily ax it bends to 
the fury of the gale in dangerous 
proximity te the const; we se the 
paff of white smoke curling from the 
ship's hows, and almost expert the 
short, dull, booming sound wil anon 
come to uz acrosa the trouble: sen, tell. 
ing that human )eings are in dire strait 
This picture is very fine, and the 
rough sea admirably painted. This 
gentleman contributes twelve works 
in all, gome of which are rather hard 
in effect ; for instance, No. 30, “ Even- 
ing from Malahide Hill,” is open to 
this ohjection. 

William Howis has some good land- 
scapes, one of which has been selected, 
Wy the Earl of Eglinton for purchase. 

lenry O'Neill sendxavery clever work 
‘No, 133), “Brian Boru‘ Castle, co. 

Jork.” Ceorge Colomb, a couple of 
excellent landsca) Henry Crowley, 
D, K. Smith, W. F. Wakeman, F. ©, 
White, and one or two others, are con- 
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tributors of several effective little pic- 
tures; but should perhaps be classed 
more as amateurs than as artists. But, 
‘we miss the charming landscapes of 
J. H. Mulcahy, who is another of 
those who have held back from the 
present exhibition. 

The announcement that the Art 
Union for Ireland intended apportion- 
ing a number of ininor prizes has in- 
duced several of our artists to oxhibit 
insignificant pictures at £2, £3, and 
£5, which are hardly much better 
than sketehes. We think this a mis- 
take upon the part of the Art Union 
Connauitte art is not likely to he 
adyaneed Ly ing out inducements 
for the pre of low-priced, has- 
tily-execuied works, and we hope this 
e will net be continued, for we 
icipuute that the establishment of 
thest desirable society will exer- 
Denetieiil influence upon art in 

witry. 
There ate comparatively few wha 
can be stid to give promike in finre 
subjects. Charles Foley muy be point 
ed foasan artist of much ability: but 
there is an cecentricity about his 
works that mam the development of 
his powers, His three pictures (Nos. 
3,155, and 2iny seem ull an if 
pronedt from the wine individual, J. 
3. Brennan hasseveral clever portraite, 
but docs nat qnite realize the expec- 
tations of which his workwafew years 
ago yave promi. Richard Lyater's 
ik a clever picture, representing “the 
* (No. 31D), 1 
































ering aver the 
effect of both moon 

cellent: and the table hy reminds ts 
of the fone on sume old Venetian pic- 
tures, T. A. Jones has three metures, 
“The Soldier Tired” (No. 226), and 
“An Italian Study" (No, 252), are both 
very pleasing; but the former is the 
peat. The soldier is a little boy asleey 

on @ rich-coloured tuble-cloth, beside 
his tiny drum. It is very well com- 
vowed, and shows that Mr. Jones las 
acapital eye for colour; but it is a 
pity hin style of hundling is wo defec- 
tive, being palpable, us if done with a 


























Fonr acu ail brothers, are exhi- 
bitore; benides Mr. Terence Farrell, 
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the father. hoir works are well 
oxecuted and leasingly conceived. 
“The Angelic Mission,’ by Thomas 
Farrell, isparticularlysucceasful. This 
gentleman is also occupied upon one 
of the large bay-reliefs commission- 
ed by the government for the com- 
letion of the Wellington Textimonia). 

‘aving seen the model, we are en- 
abled to pronounce it must successful 
aa a work of art, ably conceived and 
well carriod ont. 

Jobn Lawlor exhibits a clever bust 
of Surgeon Cuswk. There are some 
good architectural designs by EL PL 
Gribbon, Jobn M'Curdy, and Charles 
Googhegan, 

Thix completes our notice of the 
Trish portion of the Exhibition - and, 
wnquentionubly, it does not comprire 
what an ordinary visitor would deem 
the most attractive portion of the 
diaplay ; if space permitted, we wens 
be ktrongly tempted te particularize 
#ome of the many adiirble English 
and foreign works, 

That the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
as an Art Listitution, dees not tallit 
its nivsion, we think in sufficiently 
apparent ; and the sooner it is reron- 
stituted, and rendered, if possible, 
efficient, the better, Plo late Goyern- 
ment wereoeeupied with thas question, 
and Lord Eglinton bestowed care and, 
attention npon the remodelling of the 
by-laws and constit not the Aca 
demy, A uew Charter embodying 
those alterations was about being pre- 
pared when the dissolution of Paiha 
lent, and the subsequent resiaation 
of the lute Ministry, cevurred to post. 
pone it. The constituent mewbers 
were to he increased from fourteen to 
thirty ; but the associates were to re- 
main as heretofore at ten. The pre- 
sident was to continue it oftice bul for 
four years, wud wax not to be clighle 
for re-election until after the expira- 
tion of the succeeding president's term 
of office. The duties of the officers 
were strictly defined, and the expendi- 
ture of the annual grant confined tu 
the schools of painting and of the 
living model. ¢ attendance of and 
payments to the visitors or masters 
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were regulated, ax well as the admis- 
sion of students, who were required to 
procure certificates of attendance at 
the schoola of design as a preliminary. 
And, lastly, all was to be under the 
inspection of a Government. official 
im the Department of Science and 


For very obvious reasons, the oxist- 
ing members were most anxious to 
have the appointment of the new 
ones; but this was very properly 
refused, Lord Eglinton stating that 
after those appointments the Acadesny 
might have Me filling up of ull vacan- 
ties, bat that Lhe new anemhers should 
be chosen at aconference between the 
Acalemy anl the Covernment. It 
Was ut first intended to hove but 
twenty-four academicians, and of the 
Mew ones Inve were to lw taken from 
quneny the present associates, the re- 
mune tive to be elected trou artists 
outside the body. Cpon this becom- 
ang known. the Dublin architects me- 
tuoriaded the Lord Lieutenant, point- 
neg out that there wie dat one archi- 
te talreads ametberef the Avademy, 
aod that aeeording te the proposed 
wwethod of electing the new menibers, 
there would he no rons for any addi 
hitects. thar they conceived 
their branch of tla otession ont 
to be represcuted mere larely in the 
Tauly, especially as an architect had 

Tally endowed the Academy with 
their haalling, and prayed that the 
number of the acadamicans shoal 
beincreasedtothirty, The reasonable- 
tess of this heing at ence recognised, 
the mumber wie at qnee determined, 
to he inereaned. 

Tt isa pity that the vettlemont of 
this matter hus been go long post- 
voned , but w satintird that the 
artof Carlisle will be no less anxious 
for the well-lwing of our National 
Academy rt, aud that under a 
new cunatitution the Academy will 
become a eredit ty the country. We 
cannot conclude these observations 
better than by hoping that in the next 
Exhibition home talent may be better 
represented, aud foreign somewhat 
less 
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20MN BULL AND His DIOGING. 


In travelling over a country, it is de- 
airable to pause a while on the hills, 
and look back on the lowlands through 
which we have passed. We are thus 
enabled to embrace in one view alt 
that wo have seen in the various 
stages of our journey, and to judge of 
it as a whole, ta compare it with other 

rtions of the globe of similar extent, 
Feauty, and fertility, and prononnce 
on its comparative incrits. In like 
manner, when we return home fre 
foreign travel, it is desiralle to ri 
our native land into contrast with 
other countries, and_our prople with 
the inhabitanta of other empires. 
Without such contemplation, travel- 
ling is of but little value. Tt may 
amuse and occupy nx, but it can mathe 
‘us neither wiser nor better men. Oue 
Beene replaces another, on the princi- 
ple of dinwlving views, and the last 
is alone remewbered of them ali, not 
hecanse it ix mere striking, or more 
efivetive, Int ferane it as er bast, 
Whoever has twire left home to wan- 
der among foreign mations, if he has 
given himself time, on bis return, for 
meditation, must recollect that the 






















aceond tour has corrected some of his 
first impressions, and modified many 
more. The tirst visit satisfies his curi- 


asity, the second mutures his judy- 
iment, 

In subjecting England to thiscom- 
petitive examination,” I find it is en- 
titled to rank firet amon the nations 
ofthe earth. Whence arises this pro- 
eminence? Ask those who dwell in 
it, and every man will assign a difter- 
ent cause, One will tell you it pro- 
coeds from its climate ; another from 


its insular, geographical, and political 





posit 3 & third from its free institu- 
tions, and Protestant religion; and a 
fo from its soil, inexhaustible 


minoral resourers, and extensive fisher- 
ex, This one attributes it to the 
race that inhabit it, and that tu 
ita extended colonies, and countless 
thousands of subjects in its distant 
possessi while most ascribe it to 
the intelligence and skill of itsurtisana 
in all mechanical arta. But the true 
reason is to be found in a wonderful 


combination of all these causes, with 
others cqually characteristic. 

The English people are as remark- 
able as their country ; they have man} 
traits of character in common wit! 
the inhabitants of other portions of 
the globe, but they have sume that 

peculiar to themselves, Ainong 
the former, they hi that presump- 
tuous vanity which is so inherent im 
lnm nature that it should be added 
to the generic definition of man, 
which describes him as an snimal 
that is “ bipes implunia, et rinibilin” 
They form a very high estimate of 
their own worth, and # very low one 
of that of others, A» the Americans. 
ray of them, “it would be 9 Iesing 
concern to purchase them at their own 
price, and sell them for what they 
would bring inthe market.” Pheircon- 
tempt for fereiemers is returned with 
interest. Even the Chinese consider 
them as barbarian and heathen, 
They nin for thenwelvex the higheat 
place in civilization, the most illu 
trions ancestry, aud the mevopoly of 
all wisdeam. ~ Desvended from the 
brother of the Sun and the Moun, it 
in no wonder they cal) their comtry 
the Celestial Empire,” and carefully 
exclude stringers fiom a territory 
reserved for the Childien of Light. 
All the rest of the world dwell’ in 
“outer darkness,’ in which there is no 
tea ty imlube, no porcelain to hold 
this divine beverage, and no opinm 
te fuspire dreams of Paradive. The 
little foreigners know of them they: 
are charged with having acquired 
stealthily when trading ut Cuntan, 
the citizens of whieh, according to 
their account, impurted to them the 
ait of jiTinting, of inaking pottery, of 
manufacturing silk, of carving ivory 
and stone, and the knowledge of many 
other thingy, But, above all, they 
say thut they taught the Engliah to 

Itivate the svil, so as te produce the 
greatest crops froin the amellest pos- 
sible extent of ground, and alec the 
inode of preparing exquisite dishes 


























from rats, dogs, cats, snakea, shi 
Jocusta, lizards, birds’ id in- 
numerable other delicate rosterials, 
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Phey eonsider thon:, however, as de- 
cient in taste, in not properly ay 

inting these dainties, nd as boneling 
imitators of all that they attempt to 
copy or adopt. They laugh at their 
pedigroos as modern assumptions, and 
their decorations as glittering tinsel, 
regarding the griffins, lions, unicorns, 
and dragons an their armorial bear- 
ings Be Plage jams from their ancient 
religion. It ia therefore natural that 











they louk down upon the English with 
profound contenrpt. 

In like manner the French consider 
themselves a4 models of gallantry, ax 
the first in refinement aud taste, and 
as excelling in “th 
The 


court, the camp, 
inlr they style 
amcten 
dirty 


the grove.” 
a nut 
they. re 
manufacturing town, aris as the 
very centre of civilization, itelh: 
and fashion, The German they 
moninate “learned pigs,” they ridi 
cole their propensity to drink, heer, 
their devotion te tolacea, the forusal 
aud trigid etiquette of their no 
and the slavish and stolid subtuission 
of the lower orden. The mune of 
Atowia in assoviated in their minds 
with frozen lakes amd polar 1 
ith drunken nobles and Site ri 
exiles, or with kerf, Dristles, cordage, 
tullow, black bread, and aaneid ott. 
They shrag their shoulders wh 
they talk of their anny, with whieh 
they berame aeqiainted at Mo wow, 
daring the oeenpation of Pe 
lores, which they 
ts with auch spirit, of atticets 
with ndid unifermes, bat no shirts 
ign, and soldiers who rey 
edly left Paris in darkness by 
ing up the wl of the stres 
They admit that they are brave, other- 
4 been dixgracetul 
them; but the; 
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ed by geval wclenee aud praciival 
i. They excise their own failure 
at Moscow by myerting that it arose 
from the anperior intelligence and 
gallantry of the French soldier, who, 
while he thinks for hinwelf, nover 
thinks af himself, and therefore pre- 
forred death te retreat. They are loud 
in their disparagement of the Ame: 
cans, and say they are a bad edition 
of tho English, neither conks nor gen- 
tlomen, knowing neither how to cat, 
drink, or live like Christians, and mis- 
taking ruduness for frankness, cun- 


re 
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ning for talent, scurrilous abuse for the 
liberty of the press, and the owner- 
ship of slaves as compatible with free 
institutions. Frenchmen talk loud] 
of their honour, and lay their hands. 
on their hearts while asserting their 
preference of death to the loss of it, 
and yet obrerve treatiesno longer than. 
suits their convenience, or their parule 
as prisonera when they can find an 
opportunity to escape. “Their matives 
are not what thes assign, and, there 
fore, they donbt the sincerity of all 
other_ nati: They call £ 
Their reli 
sion. Universal 
wn is the liberty 
yare ordered ; 
n s. They 
become frantic on the subject of the 
slave tride, whieh they > al 
wall never couscnt to traflic in human 
Detnes; they only purchase their la- 
Journ aer ly reserve to themselves 
the power to euforee the right af per- 
eta servitude, In short, Franee 
1y th uttry inthe workd, and 
it all other nations. 
suffered oak 
ptowhen it Was vastly out- 
nonthered. or their zenends bribed, as 
was the case at Waterloo, 
The Ameuransalso, have been well 
trained in the bragging art, both by 
the Fredisl and French, They are 
i tie aa the nobility of the 
pull a 
ne 
















































This in an 
but. like al] gen- 
Mieun. Lt raeans 


re thee 
et yraponition 
ontl ralesit has exe 
wdlivhite men. Their minister refed 
tooit beside the © Nigger” Amihinaulor 
from Hayti at the Lord: Mayor's table 

he didnot recoanive bu ax a Bro- 
t HTe aud it was an insult te a 
atry whieh considera] Blacks as 
vier beings, and helt them as 
pire to Buxton, Wil- 
herfurce, and Shaftesbury, as autho- 

i ll three were stated to have 
ina trimonialallianves fortheir 
danyhters with African pri 
hoast that they are white 
tion uo Enropean underatands); that 
they are free, which none but them- 
selvea comprehend; and that they are 
deaconded from a nation which they 
cheat, insult, and affect to despise. 
Similarity of name with them means 
consunguinity; they boast that they 
are descended from the beat families 
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in Great Britain, and have “Ea 
blood.” They can, therefore, afford 
to ape humility and talk of equalit 

because being on a level with Baril 
nobility they can condescend, without 
risk, to admit others to their socicty 
without deroguting from their own 
importance. “The English have 
whipped all the world, and they bave 
whipped the English.” Their supe- 
viority is unquestionable, They have 
the largest rivers, the highest hill, 
tho widest’ prairies, the richest sail, 
the fastest hotrex, the prettiest gulls, 
the hest revolvers, the cutest lawyers, 
the peorwerfudlext preachers, and the 
smartest generals, that are to be found 
on the fuce of the airth ; wlso clippers 
that bent all natur, steamers that 
streak it off like iled lightening, and 
men that are half horae and h tie 











iT 
gator, with a touch of the devil und 
a crow of the airthquake. 

They can out-run, ont-ride, out- 





boat, out-chaw, out-xpit, and out- 
lie all the world. Is it any wonder 

ey are “the greatest nation in 
allcreation!" Tfyou have any doubt 
as to this fact, ask their miu 
the Court of St. James's, 
and he will tell you--“I rather guess 
it’s a fact— stick a pin through it, for 
it’s noticeable.” 

Jobo Bull has this vanity in an 
eminent degree. He ia convinced, 
beyond all doult, thit he ix the great- 
est mau in the world. He takes tt 
for granted every one knows it; und 
if it Is nut admitted, be attributes the 
denial either to ignorance or prejudice. 
He does not assert his superiority «0 
loudly aa the Yankee; but he feel: 
and looks it. He is a xaperc 
gentleman, and regards the res! 
manki with o condearending 
patronizing sir. He is rich, and m 
sures the respectability of foreiguers 
by their wealth, and as this staudarl 
is in his favour, he cunaiders them 15 
“a beggarl crew.” He is « bluff, 
tuddy- resolute, good-hearted 
fellow, and inclined to corpulency, 
which is no wonder, for he fee 
heartily, and drinks strung wine and 
heavy . Like many animals, he 
ia not to be approached with safety 
while bw 3 he is liberal in hia cha- 
ritie, but he won't subscribe till after 
apublic dinner and gome very fuleome 

in which his generosity, bis 
tender disposition, his wealth, and his 
‘benevolence, are Reis 
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a practical man, and will pay for ser- 
vices rendered, but will have nothing 
to do with the erection of monuments 
to commemorate them. 

Ho saya, if he wishes to see a na- 
tional tribute to the glory of the Bri- 
tish urms, he would rather go to 
France, where, in the enumeration of 
their victorica over various uations, 
the name of England ia omitted. He 
says he is content with that, for it ix 
an admission far outweighing any ag- 
sertionof his, however well-grounded. 
He is hospitable, und keeps a liberal 
table; but is not above letting you 
know the meritsand bigh prices of his 
wines, to which he draws your atten- 
tion, lest your want of taste might 
prevent your fully appre 
good fortune in beiug asked to partake 
of then. He does not always beast 
lowly: he sometimes affects to speak 
disparagingly of what pertains to him- 
self he cousiders it more delicate, 
Hix ptutely mansion in the country: 
valls “his little place in Meekshire 
hin town-house his Spied @ terre,” 
and Bo on, 

“And the Deu! he iaughed, for his darling 




















nny 
Jy che pride that apes humility.” 

Te looks upon the Seoteh, the Trish, 
and the coloniats, with an air of great 
saperorit ¢ is fond of telling 
you De Johuson's definition at 
oats, “Sfuol for horses in England 
and nen in Scotland,” anc that their 
best road ia one that leads to Eug- 
land. He delights also in repeating 
the ateervation of one of his add- 
‘lative toTreland, “that the 

pnt of that 





















th, Ler destre 
lines to be introduced to any 
one from Australia, hernune he knows 
he ix a returned convict. 1f he meets 
@ man from Canada. he aske his if 
it is a penal colony. He is himvelf 
fail of provincialsme, calling “‘H-eve, 
the mother of ws hail,” apd talking 
of hin “orsea and ounds;” and_ yet, 
hix car ia so sensitive, the Trish 
bregue and Sootch accent distress 
him, on account of their vulgarity. 
But bis ustivuality is insufferable. 
He has an idea that one Englishman 
ia oqual, in war, to three Frenchmen; 
and has the vanity to believe that a 
navy in name is superior to one in 
fact ; that his maritime eu: in 
indisputable, and 80 
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proved that farther evidence ia un- 
necessary. He ir of opinion that a 
mere notice that “spring guns and 
Tan traps are sot on his premises,” 
Will ga effectually protect his property 
au if they were really pluced thera. 
He grumbles, therefore, at the eati- 
rates bie a pervicn, wait tion the 
double duty to perform, 0: 0 
ing the seaboard of the British Isles 
and the commerce of the colonies. 
Although he regards the French ax 
foola, he does uot think they can be 
ao utterly devoid of sense as to invade 
a country that baa never been vented 
by un enemy since the landing of 
William the Conqueror. 

Tf you suggest the porsibility of 
an attack, he boasts that though a 
landing may be effected, not one of 
the hostile foree would ever retw 
their native country; an idea which 
is supported by the fart, that none of 
the Normans ever did #0, exeept for 
the purpose of bringing’ over thair 
wives and children, He maintains 
that those who make cuns, inust, ier a 
natter of course, know haw te use 
them; that hedwes are better fortit~ 
cations than batteries, and foxhinaiters 
more to be depended upon than dra- 
goons, He regards the Treasury as 
the patrimony of certain powerful 
Whig families; he pays his taxes and 
grumbles, but ix on the whole con- 
tent, ao Jomg as he is permitted to 
vote for, or againat the Prem 
leaves public Iuusiness to puldic 
it iv enongh for hi 
own affairs, He is fond of is 
-~he places one at the head of the 
Admiralty, aud appoints country ger 
themen to important posts in the De- 
partment of War. He found the 
advantage of this arrangement in the 
Crimean struggle, aud experience has 
maude him wise; he is an English 
and both infallible and invincible. 
This vanity ho shares with the people 
of every othereountry, but he has litle 
else in common with them. In other 
respects he stands almost alone; he 
takes rensible views of most subjects, 
and wherever his own personal in- 
terest is concerned, as disconnected 
with politics or party, ho shows to 
gveat advantage. He is both able and 
willing to work, and attaches great 
value to industrious habite. For this 
he is mainly indebted to his climate, 
which, while it develops the human 
frame, is sufficiently teroperate to ad- 
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mit, of daily labour in the open air, 
It is neither too hot nor too cold, 
either of which extremea would con- 
fine him to hia house; while the former 
would compel him, like the Virginian, 
to seck for a sluve to do his work, an 

the latter would induce him to live 
like the Laplander or Esquimaux 
indian, for more than balf the year. 
It combines that lappy medium that. 
in esmential te he uth and utrength, 
labour and 61 nent; a grumbler 
by natare, he however, not quite 
katistied with When at home he 
complains it in too humid, und the 
sun seldom visible : and he longs for 
an Ftalinn sky, and its transparent 
atinodphere. “But when he reaches 














Ttaly he tinds his ideas have heen 
borrowed trom poets, and remembers. 
th one heard, when a boy, that 





niet hy 
Fiction was the seul af poetry 
The seasous drive him from place ta 
eto averd) the rirocco, the malerta, 
eat or the cold, asa shepherd 
his tlacks in search ef fresh pas- 
tnres, ramming water, and shelter. He 
sees an indolent, iaprovident, penni- 
less peasantry, who prefer robbing to 
working, and who reaert to murder 
to prove their adiiratien of faw, and 
their fitness tor liberty, and who, 
while dreaming of the unattainable, 
foreyo whut is within their reach, and 
show how little benefit they have de- 
‘i rem the fable of the dog who 
ehnquished the substance for the 
shadow. Yet this lazy, idle rascal, 
sings and dances, tatke of freedom as: 
ofa thimg that dispensed with labour 
as the foundation of property, hut 
that) supplies, and protects riches 
without exacting personal exertion, 
He proceeds to Greece with increased 
hope; for, ike Byron and Gladstone, 
he imbibed, in his early daya, a love 
for Hellenic lore, a veueration for 
ancient heroes, aud ix spoony on the 
‘t uf its nationality ; but he is 
convineed that the country, its 
climate, and people, have been vastly 
overrated, e finds that the surface 
of the country, lroken by high hills 
and deeprayines, is more distinguished 
fur its picturesque beauty than for 
its agriculture ; that the heat of the 
plains which ripens tropioal fruite is 
overpowering and enervating, and the 
mountaius covered only with the 
hardiest trees and shrube, more fitted 
for the resort of wolves and 

than civilized man. In his disap- 
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pointment, while discarding all the 
opposite extreime and ees stronger 
opposite e: ie, and uses 
language than the subject warrants. 
He maintains that whatever the 
Greeks may have been at some re- 
mote period, they are now a 
ungrateful, treacherous, and blood- 
thirsty, preferring trade to icul- 
ture, piracy to trade, and repudintio1 
on account of its being casier a1 well 
ag safer, to even the greater sport of 
piracy and murder. 

erever he extends his tour he 
finds the climate inferior to his own, 
and returns not satisfied, but grum- 
Bling, because he is cow 
“ bad ia the bext.” He disc 
ever, that there are other qua 
a climate besides its agrecalileness, 
which render it suitable for the abode 
of man, That of England, with its 
many faults. ix neither tuo hot nor 
too cold to interfere with continuons 
labour, and ix, withal, so temperate 
as to promote the full development of 
the human frame. Greew crops and 
corn attain their full perfe and 
all the most valnable fruity are easily 
matarwd The verdure of Engkual is 
anly excelled by that of the dear 
© Emerald Inte,” at once so lovely and 
sounique. EH the clinute were hotter 
he would be compelled to desist from 
work in the middle of the day, sul 
the nights would he sufhvienthy warat 
to incline him to sleep in the apen air. 

Englund were to drift farther 
hwuth he would require his daily 
siesta, he must cultivate a knowledge 
of the guitar to serenade his mistress 
by moonlight. He would he poor, 
proud, and lazy, disinclined to exer 
tion or thought. Less Jabour would 
suffice to procure the necessaries of 
life, aud what he would think of eq 
importance, less wonld be necessary, 
and that little he would try to make 
others procure for bin. Indolence 
would gradually affect his mind, even 
reflection would be fatiguing, } ahd 
find it irksome to think for himself, 
and would probably request the Pope 
tw save him thia trouble, by providing 
him with a religion suited tu Lin ind, 
body, and habits, He would like a 
spacious aud cool cathedral, dreamy 
Duntsic, fragrant incense, beautiful 
paintings, gorgenus robes, imporing 
Prvoeasto, things to delight the eye, 
he ear, ent the imagination, lat 
that required neither thought nor la- 
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hour on bis part. It is more 7 
able to believe than to argue; it ia 
easier to get goods on tick than to pay 
for them; and it saves a world of 
trouble to let others decide for us, and 
to acoopt their tenets with implicit 
belief. If excitementa are wanting 








(as they obviously would he in sucha 
climate) bull-figlts, fétcs, and above 
all, an auto da fe now and then, 
would diversify the monotony of life. 
He might have a pleaganter time of 
it, but _he would cease to be John 
Bull. He would feed on figs, olives, 
and grapes, and drink vapid sour 
he woukl eat but little meat, 
a ane to brew beer. Abstaining 
fron aninud food during the fuats of 
the Chiach would be ance to 
him, but rather a rani ul But to 
renounce truite and yexetables would, 
indeed be aneffort of great self-denial. 
In like mamner if he were to apply 
the power of hin steam-tuss te the 
rewoval of Enstind, and tow her 
away to the north in search of a het- 
ter climate (an it is prolable he will 
some day when hie has destroyed its 
constitution hy adopting Yankee in 
ventions, and piratme teir patent 
high presse petit engines, 
will lave an cay time of it ne winte 
Be will be torpid during those long, 
dreary mouths, and dimd the Lap 
ple 2 happy, contenterl felluw, nus 

ing life, dike the 1 hy the ah 
ption of his own fi undergo 








































ing the tes of 
fo hin keeping through 


stunmer. To hix temperate 
he ower his nuseular, well-developed 
frame ; but if itis warm enough to 
enalde bin to be abroad more days. 
and inore howtry inthe day, than he 
could he uny other country, it for 
tunately docs not cnuble him to tive 

Jy in the openair like the iuba- 
autts of Bucnon Ayres, Ht compe 
him to have a dwells, potas a mere 
iter from the weather, but ag 
iF containiny his family and de- 
Jendents, te regulate whoin, he must 
awd among them, mid introduce 
order, harmony, comfort, and eeonomy, 
and enitivate the domestic virtues, 
To mmintain them he must work, and 
when work cones he xcoka the seela- 
siou of his home; he feels that it ia hia 
duty, ax well aw his interest, to make 
that hime happy. He coustautly 
Toonts of it, and of its exclusive 
Tights; he calls it hés castle, and he 
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defonds it with as much jealousy an a 
noweroign does those for 
which he signifies with that title. 
Englund is covered with theso enstles, 
great and small, armed or unarmed, 
and their owners are independent 
each of the other, and all of the sove- 
reign or the nobility, They severally 
claim for themselves that liberty 
which they concede to others, and in 
maintaining their individual rights 
they unconsciously work ont public 
liberty. From the necessity of pro- 
viding means to support his funily 
he acquires a taste for the pursuit of 
gain, and becomes a merchant ora 
manufact! Nature intended 
some of br pibtren should be sailors; 
his conntry is bounded on all side 
the ovean; he was a goad rowe 
sehool, and learned the use of a boat 
ae well ag that of a eridas or 
tionary, Whenever he obtains a 
of the sea he beholds immuimerable 
ships, he reads of their distant vey: 
ages and rich carzoes, he hers thoar 
whe own them called “Marehant 
Princes,” and recotlects the prowd wand 
characteristic reply of his owe father 
when this flattering appellation was 
first applied to him, “J hope net” he 
gait, * princes are needy and uhberal, 
T trust Tam neither one nor the 
other, £ am nothing nore or Tens (han 
1 pluin Enelish merchant 

Ue has minerals on his estate, and 
quires the ert of ming to extract 
them ; and digs deep inte the bowels 
of the earth is ty sinelt them: 
fined, sets up 
vert them inte 
arti f usr or ornament. He 
froights his ships with these prodne- 
tioms, and exchanges them for mw 
materials that his country cannot pro- 
dace i which, by the aid of meclautes) 
#kill, he aguinexports in a manu 
tured atate, to be again exchanged for 
moncy oF cotton, for vordage or star, 
for wine or tobacco, and amaases xrout 
wealth by these several operations. 
He founds colonics in all parts of the 
globe, aut peoples them with his 
artisans and labourers. His languaze 
in spoken by s great, portion of the 
inhabitants of the earth, us America, 
Australian, New Zealand, the Cape of 
Good Hope, aud ‘the ports of the 
Mediterranean can testi; ‘a Ie it any 
wonder he ix proud and boaste of his 
race, which he firmly believes will 
overrun the world? Having inter- 
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eats to protect everywhere, both of 
his own and the people whom he go- 
vera, -he is apt to interfere with his 
neighbours in & way to render him 
hated by all. Being a strong, muscu- 
lar mun, and having much of the ani- 
tmal in bis composition, he ix pusma- 
cious-—makes war withont cause; and, 
when his passion subsides, concludes 
peace with little ornogain. He offers 
advice where it is not uxked, and sulke 
or fights if it is not followed, He is 
full of contradictions, profuse and 
nwa, tnpulsive and colt, telerant 
and higoted, ependent, yet go- 
vermal by party ; learned, but, not 
wise ; good-natured, but full of fight: 
nobility, but democratic ; full 
of invention, set stow to adopt im 
provements; a churchman, but refuses 
to pay rates: and soon. Gut he ia, 
withal, a manly tellow—and where 
shall we find his equal? Tene very 
contradictions often hakunee each 
other, and their fusion inakes the 
man. Such is Jon Bail. 

On our arrival fi 
at the Waterloo 
me te accompany Int to the British 
Hotel, Cockspir-stroet, which, hesard, 
Was just the place to suit a stranger 
Tike me, “Its first recommendation,” 
he olwerved, “is, that it has aspavioua, 
well ventilated, smoking-room ; not 

perched up in the coat of the house, 
ake the cockloft used by the Long 
Island Duteh for smoking hans, as if 
it was a thing te be ashamest of, but 
comfortably situated on the wound- 
floor, easy of aveesy te those wire fre- 
quent the calfee-root, ot ta those who 
patronize the howe. Nothing is 30 
inconseniont in England as this affee- 
tation of asseciuting smoking with 
ity. Jn large emuntry houses, 
the stables are provided with 
mahogany stalls, and phates win- 
dows with blinds and shutters, the 
il-futed smekers are driven to the 
steward’s or housekevper’a-room, or 
the conservatory ; and in towns you 
are either tumed out to pace the 
street with your cigar in your mouth, 
or are driven to your club, where you 
have to ascend to the attic, an ascent 
only surpassed by that of Mont Bianc. 
Trdeed, you are lucky if you find any 
amoking-romn at your club, for it is 
not every one that indulges in this 
luxury. "My scientific one haa none ; 
the bishops (and they do greatly con- 
gregate there)think smoking infracdiy. 

















































or 2 clay-pipe, » screw of to: 
, and a pot of half-and-half; but 
ere good for nothing but 
shovel-hats, aprons, and gaiters. Art- 
iste would enjoy a whiff, but stand in 
awe of these Dons. It is true they 
don’t give ordore themselves, but they 
ow those who da, whicl: is quite us 
|, and they have a very patroniz- 
ing air; so they look at these sable 
dignitaries, draw a long sigh, shake 
their heads, and mutter, ‘It’s a pityit’s 
no go.’ A few old lords, who love— 
black-lettered foliog, becuune they are 
printed with antiquated types and 
are early editiuns, cceval with, or an- 
tecedent to, their own titles, arc h 
rified at the sight of a ‘clay,’ whic! 


fou tee once curates, and were 
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eta, and the amell of telacco, 
which painfully reminds them of those 
hot- of sehism and rebellion, the 

t-houses, The geological mesahers 
of the club have a * premitice furma- 
tion’ in them ; but it is cither overland 
with rubbish or crops out rigyediy 
sometimes ; atill they are ‘ay: te tray,” 
and would like a draw if they were 
not overawed by these lords spiritual 
and temporal. “Defend me from the 
dulness of thuse who point only to 
the future or the pust, and ure not 
‘up to the time of day. I dont 
want to hve with my yramdfathers 
or wy grand-chillren. 1 have no de- 
sire to hear of (Gladstone s Homer, 
and the Siege of Troy, or Little Red 
Riding Hood, aud the Bales in the 
Wood Defend me trom a learned 
club like mine’ The meabers are 
not genivl, and they muet be ine 
able, when such men as Thacker 
Sam Slick, and [>< kens, who to their 
eredit be it sywken) ure all smokers, 
can’t persuade them thar what the 
white and the black niu, the Jew 
and the Gentile, the Christian and 
the Turk, the savage and the Spamsh 
Indy does, bas, at least, the sanction 
of the majority, and is clea ty adapted 
to all tastes and a Sag ox ah ee 
war waged against this halit by ol 
Dons, antiquated dames, and pretty 
itis, ought tu be added to the three 
Great social evils that afflict thie coun- 
try." 

Ee what may they be,” I asked, 
“for I have been out of England the 
last fow years, anc it has bean # vealed 
book to me?” 5 

Lawyers, ductom, and parsons,” 
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he replied “TI hate ala » air; F 
have a natural antipathy’ one as 
my mother had to a cat. IfI per- 
ceive one in the room I feel faint, foe 
for breath, and rnsh to the door. They 
are xo like cuta_in their propensities 
that I suppose I may call this dislike 
hereditary, I don’t know if you ever 
remarked it, but their habits and in- 
stincts are very similar. They purr 
round you, and rub against you enux- 

ly when they want you to over- 
ye your prejudice againrt their 
feline trie. They play before they 
pounce. I was at the trial of Palmer, 
the poisoner, as soon us he was ar- 
igned. I read his dvom in the look 
of the judge, He had studied the ex- 
aminations, aud knew what they 
foreshadowed. He was gallows polite 
te hun; he ordered a chair tor him, 
bexgeil Inm to be seated, and was 
very kind and condescending in his 
manner, ‘Cockburn, said 1 (for it 
was he who prosecuted), ‘Palmer's 
fate w sealed.” ‘Yea,’ he replied, 
“that offer of the chair always pre- 
cedes the sus. per. coll,’ 

“ Tow they fix their eves and ylare 
at ther vietim, jnst before they finally, 
spring upon lim. They have long 
daws, and sharp, powerful nippers, 
and te one ever escupesa from their 
clutches. Like cata, too, their attach- 
gncot is local and not persanal ; they 
are fond of your mansion and entate, 
bat not of you, and when you leave 
them they remamw m poskespion, They 
agin hy ¢ themselves 
house. d hy bowing, 
at. Their bills are as don 
wWeasurer, and wh hike 
are bung ou a they resemble 
them navommouly, They are very 
moderate im their charges; no ian 
can find fault with them, the iteins are 
6 contemptibly sinall, As a geutle- 
man, how can you possibly object te 
two shillings aul sixpence for answer- 
ing, or five vhillings for writing » 
Jette, or six and eghtpence for allow- 
ing you to look at fine and eight and 
fourpence for luving down his pen to 
look at yout He iw too polite; he 
will attend you at your house, and 
receive your signature, to relieve 
you of the trouble of going to his 
office. Ten ahillings is a small charge 
for this, und two abillings and six- 
pence for cab hire ia very reasonable. 

12 is 50 attentive andao avcurate, you 
are charined with him. He takes in- 
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structions in writing, then drafts the 
required instrument, then copies it in 
triplicate—one for ‘you, another for 
himself, and a third for counsel; then 
he engroascs it, and watches the exe- 
cution of it, after which he encloses 
it to you, and writes to you an inter- 
eating account of what has been done, 
and you acknowledge the reecipt uf i, 
and he informs you by return of post 
that your letter has reached its desti- 
nation. One charge for all this very 
necesrary work might, in the groxs, 
appear large, but divided into minute 
items, it is the erwence_of cheapness. 
‘On ny soul (as Big Ken, the Jow 
china dealer say®), ‘it ish a erent 
bargain, you get it for uothing ; and, 
by ‘way of pareuthesis, [ may sy, 
“Shegog, do you believe lawyers anid 
Jews have souls ( became 7 don't.” 
“And pray, may Task how do you 
arrive at that conclusion {" paid 1. 
“ Because neither of them have any 
constience : and T believe a nan whe 
has no eonscienee ix uot posrased of 
a soul, for man is an accountable 
pein. Of the two, T like the Jew 
the better, Ieeause he runs a certain 
risk when he lends money, as it is only 
the needy or the extravagant mun 
that borrows; andalthough he charzes 
exorbitant interest, he docs vive you 
something for your post-elit. But a 
Jawyer's xtock-in-trade is a quire of 
paper and a dauch of quills 
inatio is that of the spade 
Tea MecuM porte,” 1s affive is none 
af the best dusted jo many poor. tel- 
lows come ‘dawn with ‘the dust” 
there,) aud none of the tidiest, so his 
enblom, thespider, inetten seen weav- 
ing his web iu the corner, an ominous 
sign, if his clients were well versed in 
natural history, and, like the clock.a 
quiet monitor te him, admonishing 
him first to cutangle 2 client and then 
devour him. The lawyer's spider is 
always a Cardinal” 

“What is the meaning of that!” 
LT said, “for I never heard the term 
before.” 

*Hampton Court Palace,” he re- 
plied, “which was built by Wolsey, 
Ww infestod with sn enormous breed 
of spiders, tho bodies of which are 
nearly aa urge as young mice! In- 
deed they have spread over the ad- 
joining country, for miles round, and 
‘are cadled ‘ Uardinals’ after him. For 
wy part I never coudescend to shake 
hoods, with a lawyer. Their grasp is 
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adhesive, yon can never disengage 
your fingers. You are tra, , a8 aD 
owl is, with bird-lime. It bas come 
te this now, you can neither af- 
ford to let, or to eell, or to buy land, 
the expenses are so enormous. This 
may be a free country--people say it 
is -but your property is not protected. 
The first lou is the least, and the 
Dest. Tf Tain rheated, I follow the 
example of a Yankee friend of mine. 
He was complaining to me, in indig- 
nant terms, of having just then been 
ewitdled out of a large sum of money 
hy_an attorney, and when he had 
finished his story, I anked him what 
he intended to’ ‘do. ‘Do, sir, he 
suid, "I shall act as T always do un- 
der similar circumstances,” and he 
drew himself up to bis full height, 
and stretching out his right arm to 
ity utmost extent, he gradually con- 
tracted his fingers on the palm of his 
hand, and syncezed them tightly inte 
it, ay if he had x nut to eraek, *7 
aynant it, xiv, und never think of it 
afterwards” So if I am cheated, 
47 squish tT never goto a law- 
yer, tor that ia to throw good money 
atte bad, which doubles the loms. 
These fellows gre not content with 
feeding upon Living men, they devour 
the dead, aud jnek their very bones. 
Like vampires, they first suck the 
Hood, and then, like ghouls, make a 
banquet af the budy.” They’ smother 
while Jiving, with bonds and 
mnortgages, With charges for obtaining 
the money, with bills of costs, in- 
surances of our lives, and every sort 
of usury, and the breath is searcely 
wut of our bodies, when they open 
etw will, which they drew them- 
selves, and find, that like Manchester 
dluth, when the shoddy is shaken out, 
» texture is su loose, it went hebd 
ther. An attor 
actions, chancery suits, issues at conl- 
mon law, bills, interrogatories, vom: 
inissions and retainers, retreshera and 
appeals from the deciaon of one tri- 
bunal to another, until it terminates 
in the House of Lords, Chancellors 
ate not much better; they were law~ 
yers ouce themselves, or they ought 
to have been, and they feel for that 
Bar of which they were splendid or- 
naments in their day. But they were 
politicians alse; and although they 
were selected, a8 we all know, for 
their legal attainments, their purlie- 
mentary skill, it is more thau sus- 
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ted, was not forgotten. Popularity 
iw Te Tee event on the 
Bench, and alt ies are satisfied 
that the costa should be paid owt of 
the eatate. Butween Gladstone’s sue- 
cesaion duties, aud lawyors’ fees, how 
much of an estate to the heira? 
Even Wiscount Williams professes 
himself unable to anxwer tliat ques- 
tion. It ia a crying eocial evil. 
“Doctors are no hetter; and Tinea 
that word to embrace physicians, sur- 
geons, ef hoe genus omne, They have 
the modesty to complain in’ bitter 
terms that they are not well wel. 
But do they do wate others as they 
would wish they should do ante th 
Locock says be would have been nude 
had not an enemy tralreed 
y publishing to the workd that 
he was to be created "Lond Delecer 
ue" It isan hard to low a title by a 
joke as it ip for some men te pepe 
trate one; and it is nota very plea- 
sant thing to he made the subject of 
them, for jukes, hke penny stamps, 
are adhesive. I don't like people 
whose interests are net only epposeiL 
to mine, but whose advancement 
veeds from my iniefortunes. If 1 ta 
my leg, the nurceen rile his hands 
with glee, anck murnmurs thaukfully, 
Show very lucky; it isa good, chance 
for we.’ They on epidemics. 
When influcnza is rife, they are oh 
served to be musuully constant in 
their attendance at charch, wot ty June. 





































coughs, Th 
mate of their future 
ber of these noisy (Christians, and ¢ 
returu home with thankful hearts, th: 
all things work together for the gout 
of the righteous, When culled in for 
consultation, their first inquiry is not 
concerning your symptom, but 
means, aud their course of treatin 
is wisely regulated by what the) 
uf the state of your chest. It iv the 
fall purse, like the full habit of body, 
that requires depletion. The poor 
fare better, for they are generally left 
tonature, which kindly worksouut cures 
for the ills that she bestows, Alnus! 
we are not free agents in thia world. 
If we do not summon these peuple 
when our friends are ill, and death 
ensues, it is at once said ‘they dicd 
for want of proper medical advice ; 
nothing was done for them.’ If the 
dostor is called in, and deuth, like s 
shadow, follows his foutateps, we are 
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often haunted by the idea that ‘too 
inuch' was done for them. They do 
their work in private, notin public, like 
lawyers, who, with all their faulta, are 
jolly fellowa compared to the doctors, 
fhe former fight it out in court, in 
presence of the judge, jury, and au- 
dienec, and the public decide for 
themselves on their respective merits. 
When the trial ix over, they walk off, 
aru in ann, in great’ gond-humour, 
dine together, laugh at the jokes uf 
the judge, the stupidity of the jury, 
und the way the witnesses were hl: 
Tied and hamtbwoz! The hotel bill 
ix xpread over tl inors. Tt ix the 

proper pluce for it. Like ha 
i ron are attr: 
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wet snow, inte 
Q parsons do 
Tike law yers, and have a 
up fight, and then shake hands, like 
good fellows ; hut they fire Jong shots 
at their opponents, when their backs: 
p turned: the former by inserting, 
Iping, cutting, and venomous ar 


ot meet face to ta 
vxailar ate 















by axetil 
D MEWAPRpers AnONy 
note carmimnications, written ina 
tunly charitable spirit. holding no syn 
aathy With siamers (which they be 
eve all those who chiter from theur 
tobe, and accordingly denounce, with 
Shell, book, and candle,” exposing 
them te the scurm and contempt of 
called rel; tS fiends. 
} it wmst he ad 
mitted, most obliging and acconme 
dating to thease whe seck them, Ths 
an extravagant woman, a penurinis 
or #lfish linshand, it ig an evidence 
of aberration of mind : t 
tor is consulted, who nhouds another 
mad practitioner to share the respon- 
ity, and they eectify that the poor 
wnarfe to be at large. He is, 
therefore, received into a private aay 
Jam, the keeper of which yaya the 
recommending physician fittesn yer 
cent. on the amount of the annual 
charge for his cuxtody and support. 
The unfortunate victim ix vutrageous 
at this falee imprisonment, and there- 
hy attords the proof which was want- 
ing before of insanity. He ia lnced 
upinastrait-waintcoat,his head shaved 
and blixtered, and he ix kindly ad- 
monished to keep himself cool and 
guict. Nothing can ever effect bin 
release save poverty or death. Death 
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doca sometimes occur, not from insan- 
ity, but fromabrokon heart. Poverty 
a ificin those cases, Wheothe 
supplics fail the patient is almost in- 
stantancously and miraculously re- 
stored to his senses, and is not only 
released, but actually bowed out of 
the catablishment; for the governor at 
once diacoversthut itis boi h dangerous 
and wicked to detain a man one mo- 
ment after he ia uf sane miud. The 
wnedieal attendant informs the freed 
man that his disorder has assuined a 
new shapx, and has degenerated into 
another complaint for which there 
are other practitioners mich more 
competent to prescrile than himrelf; 
he congratulates him on his mar- 
vellons recovery, and fe 
tionate leave of him. Mow can men 
like these complain that the world 
docs not do them justice {How hi 
these Heensed quack are on th 
unlicensed Urethren' They porseente 
and prosecute thet, they held them 
up to ridicule and contuuapt, ¢ 
analyze their wedivines, and Kon 
times deign to pronounce them hare 
leas —eun they ay ws much of their 
own! They ascribe their cures to 
nature, and their failures to ignorance. 
Perbaps they are indignant at Ue ex- 
posure of theirown secrets itis the ar 
practice to rob nature of the oedt 
that is «clue to her, for their cures are 
their own, and their finlures ulmont 
fuvarially caused by the neglect of 
others, in not having consulted them 

















ner. 
“Tho Germanamanaged their medi- 
cal men better. They made them 








useful in their armies, by adding the 
dignity of barber and hospital nurse 
te that of surgeon. Ae English so- 


ciety ja now constituted, they are 
social evils, 

“Their clerical brethren have, oflate, 
become equally troublesome; they have 
thrown ulmvst every parish in the 
kingdom inte confusiun; they have 
invented vicknames, and apply them 
most Mberall oe whe. One 
party ci he other seyite, ant 
modestly assume the exclusive title 
of Evangelical, while they sev 
ignore the existence of that large, sen- 
sible, pious, and orthodox body called 
the Brow ie wih includes 
the truly Evangelical, whose poace ia 
destroyed by theso two factions. The 
Puseyites are Romanists in disgui 
and the extrenie low party, have all 
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the faults of extremes. If they would 
ly let euch other alone, and confine 
theirrivalry tothe amount of good they 
might severally do, it would be better 
for both of them, and for the cause of 
Christianity generally. Ifthey would 
nuke ‘the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil,’ their objects of attack, it 
would be a far more appropriate and 
praiseworthy exercise OP ier clerical 
fanctions, and conduce more to the 
welfare of all who eschew party dis- 
sensions and desire to live in peace 
with all meu— 


“For cies of Faith let senseless zealote 
tight — 

Hietcaut be wrong, whose life is in the 
right.” 


Both have done, and still do, much 
service in their way, but both ate'wo- 
fully deficient in Christian” charity. 
Té you decline to attach yourself to 
one side or the other, they both tura 
on you, sayin mm are neither “hot 
nor cold,” yx if the fervour of religion 
was cacditeively confined to sectarian 
warfare, They appear tu think that 
the affairs of the Church must be 
conducted on the sume principles as 
these of the State, which require a 
xtrong opposition. The result ix, the 
cmdigon of moderate amen resembles 
that te whieh a prisoner is reduced 
by the divided oyinions of his counsel 
“The Pust yite tugs at one skirt, und 
eayx, ‘confess, and throw yourself vo 
the mercy of the priest.’ The opposite 
purty grip the other skirt, exelain- 
ing, “do net confess, plead not guilty, 
and run your chance of cacape from 
want of prov.” Ono saya, * confess 
your sins,” and tho other, * confess 
your virtues.” There is uu escape for 
ou but to slip out of your coat, leay- 
ing that and your purse in their 
hands. If they could understand a 
jeke you might say, in affected fright, 

‘pray, good men, take my life, am 
spare what I have got’ Une would 
rather die than not preach in a sur- 
plice, the other would suffer death 
svoner than do sa. One insists on 
candlesticks on the altar, not to 
‘lighten his darkness,’ but because it 
i the emblem of his party ; hia oppo- 
nent hereupon calls his teaching 
candlestivkoloyy, an epithet I once 
heard used in a village church, where 
the worthy vicar was strongly inveigh- 
ing against Tractarian doctrines and 
The lores the 















rubrick, and is as fond of ite red let- 
ters as if he believed them stam; 
with the blood of the martyrs, le 
has, however, a better reason, the au- 
‘thority of the Episcopal Bench. 

‘The Militant divine, though pro- 
fessing to be a Churchman, opposes 
the authority of his bishop, he wishes 
to be the bishop of his own pari 
and to lay down the law to his own 
pe le, In short, whatever the 

Churchman doos the other op- 
posea. The former decorates his 
church, the latter considera it unjustifi- 
able extravagance ; it is better to 
give the money ta the poor, and 
who is goill-provided and go deserving 
as himself. Stones and painted win- 
dows neither eat nor drink, but cler- 

en, their wives and children, do 
ented their Indies dy not abject 
 eaitpdecoration. Women are 

to peredints or reasons to justify 
Pepenatve apparel, S0,they siy, if it 
is expected they shodat? Shout du- 
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nate the ‘Social Evil” 
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by did, but they make up their minds, 
under all circumstances, to be alwaya 
opposed to each other. For my part 
I wish they would both quit the 
Church, the one for Rume, and the 
other for dissent, which, severally, 
are more congenial to them than the 
Establishment. We should then be 


ih, shle to live in accurity, if not in peace, 


which we cannot do while there are 
concealed traitors within, and hostile 
hosts without, our linea. Yea, air, I 
consider these three classes, lawyers, 


doctors, and militant parsons consti- 
tute what is called the ‘Social Evil’ of 
England.” 


“Why, Cary, my goml fellow,” I 


said, “you are not only unjust buteruel 
to-day ; one would think you had 
some 
‘three black graces,’ as Hurace Smith 
used to call them. 
Preiudiced critic as you are, ought to 


personal pique aguinst these 
Such severe and 


added to the trio that you denyimi- 
‘ou remind 


ing good, they must “shapalag omer eet of the Mohawk In- 
dieared, it makes {heir visite dian, who befameternting. from thro 





acceptable, their tenching far more in- 
fiuential, the poor always appreciating 
the condescension of such very tine ja- 
dicain entering their humble dwellings 
Children may possibly be of a difte- 
rent opinion; a Sunday sehaol scho- 
lne being anked by her richly uttired 
teacher what ahe understood by the 
pomps and vanities of this whked 
world, replied, ‘them’s the pompa und 
wanities, nutim. in your bonact, 
Pointing toa profusion of ribbons and 
artificial flowers. It was considered 
very pert, and so it wax, aud gome- 
thing more, for it waa very pertinent. 
«Bheae parties agree in nothing but 
disagreeing. They are mainly led 


battle field at Ticonderaga, stddped 
for a moment to scalp a wounded 
French officer. Having knelt down by 
his side, he drew his knife, and eciz- 
ing him by the hair of his head, he 
Win about to ent the skin on the fore- 
head, to ennble hin: to tear off the 
scalp, when the whole of it came 
away in his hand, and left o cold 
Dlogdless pate exposed to view, Jt 
was a wiy, a thing the savage had 
never seen or heard of before, He 
was terrified at what he considered 
the supernatural power of the French- 
man, who could thus cast hia hair ae 
@ cockroach does his shell, and epring- 
ing to his feet, and waving the wig by 





judice, reminding me of an old its queue, he fed in dismay, exclaim 
Yorkshire planter it Jamaica called ing ‘Sartain, Frenchman—-all same-— 
Ingleby. He wasa member of the one devil” It was this incident 


House of Assembly there, and though 
as deafas a post was alwayu observed 
to vote right, although he could not 
jhear a word of the debate. My uncle 
eskod him one day how this beppened 


‘Why,’ said ‘Tt 
Keeps my eye on that Sootch Radical 
Hume, and whichever way he goes I 


crosses over to the other sido and tem 


votes against him, and nine times 

of ten I find I have dono right’ 
‘These parties are in the same aitua- 
tion, and are equally to argu- 
ment and conviction; t do not 
hour, they reason ne more than Ingle- 





which caused the chief to be mown 
over after as the ‘Buld Eagle’ You 
ave like him, you would use @ ecalp- 
ing knife ; bt at, &, ihe, beget sen 
to- . ell,” i 

perp i the Indian, I nave not 
hut 8 hair of chetr care frutty 
ia, I am cross, am always out 

on a hot day in _ 
“Why in England more than anywhere 
else “Because the heat is more in- 
sufferable here, and so is the cold, on 
account of the dam that accom- 
panies it. When the glass stands at 
92 here in the shade, it is equal to 
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120 at Demerara or Jamaica.” “Well 
keep oareelf cod] and good-nat 
an will make you a beverage fit 
for an Emperor, not strong enongh to 
inflame, or weak enough to be danger- 
ous, from causing a sudden chill” 
Having compounded this to my own 
satisfaction, I handed him the tank- 
ard with that air of triumph which a 
man always feela, whn knows he has 
8 receipt that pleases and puzzles 
every one. There,” I said, “takea 
pull at that, and then make a face as 
if you did not like it.” “ But I do, 
most devidedly,” he replied, as he re- 
placed the antique silver vessel on the 
table—“ it’s superb, it’s magnificent 

rfect nectar; I could drink Milford 

laven dry if it was filled with that! 
what do you vall it?” “It has never 
been christened yet, but as it is the 
first I have brewed on the Southamp- 
ton line, I shall give it, in honour of 
you, and the approbation vou have 
expressed of it, the name o! 

TUE SRASON TICKET. 

One bottle of round cider, 4 

ue pint and half of lemunade, 

Two giasnes of sherry, 

One tea spoonful of orange flower 

water, 

Two sprign (or three) of mint, 

Two lumpa of sugar, 

Half a pound of Wenham ice. 


There, you have the name and the 
receipt and let me tell you it in the 
‘best I know of amony the thousand 
and one that areso much wanted. It 
jas the great recommendation of be- 
ing very cheap and very simple, and 
the ingredients are everywhere within 
reach. Like everything clae it has a 
secret, and that is, tho orange Amrer 
water, It is that which imparts to it 
ita delicate muscat flavonr, cham- 
pagne, claret, and mosclle cup arc 
snubbish; the way they are gene- 
rally compounded is such as to spoil 
ol and costly wines that are unfit 
for dilution. The name sounds rich, 
but the beverage is poor. This “Sex- 
son Ticket” elovates the character of 
the materials, ani makes a compound 
superior to allothers, Try it again, 
for ice melts quickly this weather, 
our liquor should be either hot 
or Any thing like warm ia only 
fit to be taken with ipocac”———* e 
he gaaped, as he handed me back 
almost empty flagon, “the 
Ticket’ is beyond all praise. Iam at 
peace now with ali the world.” 


Jolm Bull and his Diggins. 
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“If that is the case,” I said, “re- 
call your censures on the professors of 
Law, Physic, and Divinity.” “I can’t 
do that,” he replied ; “I neither cunt 
or recant. I have the wame repuy- 
nance my bailiff evinced, when sued 
for 1ocfamation, peti to an 
apo for publishing what was not 
true about one of my tenants, “No, 
sit, he said ; ‘I will never sign a ‘lie- 
bill; Pd rather die first.’ I won't re- 
tract; but if you think the shadows 
are too strong and dark, I have no 
objection to add the lights ; perhay 
the portrait way then be more easily 
rerognised and more true to nature, 
Well, bring me my easel, and give 
me my palette and brush, and let us 
retouch these pictures. 1 think we 
began with the lawyers. It’s hard to 
make beconung likenesses of these 
fellows, their features are so marked 
that although quite perfect their pho- 
tographs look like caricatures. Let 
me see. 1 will soften down the lines 
of impndence, and make those of firm- 
ness ani independence somewhat 
stronger; keep down the professional 
look of ennning; and bring out the 
traits of humour, wit, and knowledge 
of the world for which they are dis- 
tinguished. I could perhaps improve 
the apeenmens by a judicions aclection 
of sitters, I would choose Chelmsford, 
and Lyndimrat in preference to Be- 
thell and Campbell.” “ Why not 
Camphelt? Tasked. “ Read his fare 
aud his hyves, and you will find the 
answer in both. He is amongat the 
firet fruits of the Whigs, and men 
don’t gather grapes from thorne., 
That party cannot t of feute; they 
don't aim. 20 high; they are content 
with sounterfertae “They the enp 
again,” I said ; “it bas not made you 
genial yet. I hope you can say seme- 
thing Letter for the clergy.” “ ee 
he replied, drawing a long breath, 
after having drained the fiagon, “She- 

if all trades fail, open @ ‘Season 
icket Shop’ in London, and you will 
make your fortune. It’s capital lush 
that; make another brew, and I will 
at I can do for the ck , 











sec wl 
Well, first of all, Pd paint cut the 
MLB. waintcoat of the Puseyites, and 


it i nice whito-bosomed shirt, 
id then Fd cat off hai'« yard of bis 
d reduce it to the peace es- 
fabllshrnent; for now it is ahybrid bs. 
tween s Romish priest's vestmen! 
and the coat of an Irish car driver; 
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and I’d fli him out as if he was awell- 
fed Christian, instead of being half 
atarved on a miserable pittance, dis- 
Ful to his flock, anc tnwordhy of 
Twill any this for them— 
are a self-denying sect. Whata pity 
it is auch |, such zealous, and un- 
selfish men should be a sect, ain't it * 
‘Well, then, as for the Low Church 
pletsy, who hare! a proud look anda 
‘stomach, and appear as 

lived on the fat of the land and the 
donations of their admiring female 
devotees, I would alter their Primitive 
Methodistical white chokers, and add 
a neat tie tothem; I would give them 
a shirt-collar, take away their shovel- 
hata (to which they have no right) ; 
substitute a morning coat for the ever- 
ing dress one they wear, and ex- 
punge that look of complacency they 
garry about with them, as if they felt 
(as the Yankees aay) ‘good all over,’ 
and vondescended to receive the uni- 
versal homage of all who beheld and 
admired them. Oh, I am willing to 
correct my sketches. I well know 
there are good, talented, and self «le- 
nying, men in all divisious of our 
church,” “Yea,” I said; “ but your 
corrections are like these of our old 
Harrow schoolmaster, well meant, no 
doubt, but fowhing the feelinga 
rather painfully.” “Ap forthe doctare, 
they aught’ to be able to take care of 
themselves,” “ Never mind them at 
present—the weather is too hot; in 
your cooler mowents I am_ sure 
you will do them justice. Their 
gratuitous services to the poor; their 
unpaid, or in ately remunerated 
attendance at hospi infirma- 


ries, and dis; iea, are above 
all} ise. 1 Mion’t like to hear a 
git ‘ofeasion judged and con- 


wi 
deraned by the conduct of individuals. 
_ are unjust, believe me, you are; 
and it is easy for you, who are nut & 
member of either of those learned 
bodies, but a man of fortune, to find 
fault with them. Recollect it would 
‘be easy for them to return the com- 
jliment by representing you as be- 
fo ing to that class which has been 
a ed to be ‘ Fruges consumere 
nati.’ You have charged the cl: 

with being deficient in charity ; 

us not expose ourselves to a similar 
remark.” “Yl tell you a story,” he 
said, with an arch lock, “the applica- 
tion of which will ap answer 
to your lecture. Three or four yeara 
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I made & passage from the Cape 
th Liverpool, and landed at the latter 
place about seven o'clock on Sunday 
morning. When I reached the Water- 
loo Hotel, and had breakfast 
curred to me that es I waa 
same town with the cclebrated Dr. 
M'Neile, I would avail myself of the 
opportunity of attending his chapel, 
in the hope that I might be fortunate 
enough to hear him prewch. His 

ish was some distance from the 
flotel, and when T arrived at the 
church I found not only the pews oc- 
cupied but the aisles filled with well- 
dressed people, who were standing 
there with the same object I had in 
view. As J had been on deck all 
night I felt too tired to remain on an 
uncertainty ; 60 addressing myself to 
the verger, I asked if Dr. M‘Neile 
was one of the two white-haired 
clergymen who were in the reading- 
desk pulpit (fur such was its shape, 
‘Yes,’ be replied, ‘the one on the right 
hand is the doctor.’ 

“Will he preach to-day ?” 

“*How do [know 1” 

“It’s a civil question, my friend, 
and deserves a civil answer,” 

“You, itina civil question, buta ver; 
improper one. People come here ‘and 
axk inv whether Dr. M'Neile is going 
to preach. They ought to come to 
say their prayers, sir, and to listen to 
the sermon whoever preaches it. The 
clergyman is not’--— 

““Stop, my friend,’ I said, ‘I came 
to hear Dr. M‘Neile preach, and not 

. 

“Well, be is not going to preach.’ 

“Then good morning to you ;’ and 
I left him still discoursing—Now, 
Shegog, you may draw your answer 
from that story. I came to this room 
tosmoke, and not to listen tea lecture.” 

“ How uncommon cross you are,” I 
said ; “that Season Ticket is thrown 
away upon you.” “No, ind * he 

ied, “it is not, I assure you; I am 
ly cross because it is all gone.” “Ty 
one of these cigars.” “They are excel- 
lent. I never hear of these pro- 
femionsl —y without _fememberin ig & 
into with an old East 

gcrapo r fe 


cer, He had three sona, 
one acle the second a surgeon, 
and the third a agent. ‘Ah, my 


friend,’ I said, ‘ what a fortunate man 
you are in your children, They have 
the prayers of the church, for they 
represent “ Mind, Body, and Estate.’ 
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Instead of taking this as a badinage, 
he became furious. He said it was a 
joke that would stick to his family 
for ever. But he was still more in- 
dignant when I retracted it. ‘You 
know hest,’ I replied, ‘and I with- 
draw it. They have neither “mind, 
body, or estate,” ao I hope you are 
satiafied”” 
Just then the amoking-room 

to fill with people from the fee- 
room; and as I never talk to a mixed 


4 Sea Sketch. The Storm. 


company, we changed our conversa- 
fion to hidifferent saijenn and spoke 
in a lower tone. “The eleven train 
for Southampton,” said Cary, “will 
guit you best, so we shall meet at 
breakfast to-morrow. I shall not re- 
turn myself for two or three days; but 
I will accompany you to the station, 
and see you off, and the day after to- 
morrow shall be there again to meet 
yun the arrival of the 5°50 train. 
night.” 


A BEA SKETCH. THE STORM! 


Tue vetting sun's declining ray _ 
Bath'd spar and sail in ruddy light, 
And stream’d athwart the wat’ ty way — 


That glow’d like molten metal 


bright— 


Cresting cach wave with gold. 
A soft, low wind fill'd every sail; 
It sung amidst the cordage free ; 


And the stately War-ship woo'd the gale,— 
Slow moving to its minstrelsy— 
Breasting the waters old. 
And the Mariners’ voices were heard on the breeze, 
Chanting sweotly, strange ditties, of Life on the Seas. 


There was brightness ahead, but astern a dleep gloom, 
Growing darker and denser, and yathering fast. 
“Of the now-dying day, is that only the tomb?” 
“No! too quick o'er the sky its black shadow is cast!’ 
Oh ! there fell on the heart then an ominons chill, 
As the light wind was hush’d—and the vessel lay still ;— 
For one moment alone—and from out the rude North, 
With vehement breath, the fierce tempeat rush’d forth t 


“ All hands shorten gail! Hurry up men!—or drown ! 
Now Britons remember your country's renown ! 
Start sheets and h: !! Clew up, and haul down !! 
Rig the chain-pumps! Up helm !! 
‘Leat the seas overwhelm ! 
And the sudden blasts 
Cripple our maste | 
So! Steaty ! 
Are heard 
And the seamen fly, with a ringing cheer, 
That otartign the Neald but basisbos four 
To gather the canvas in. 
And the bellying sails are secur’d at last : 
The Ship is reliev’d ; and the danger is past. 
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“ How is her head, now?’ “ Sou’-west by Sou’, sir” 

“Keep her before the wind! Note how it veers! 
Port!” “Port it is! She's up to West, now, sir!” 

“Send the spare hands below! We'll have wet ere it cleara! 
Let the watch now be call'd, and the yards squarely brac’d ! 
Let the hatchways be 'd, and ‘look-out-men’ plac’d.” 


‘The sun yet shines! His level rays 
Spread all around a haze, 
And tinge with Jund light 
The yeasty wavea, the lab’ring bark, 
The threat’ning eky—ao wild and dark,— 
The lowering brow of night. 
And see! across yon murky waste, 
The “ Bow of Heaven,” resplendent, trac’d, 
Bridg’d on the su: hoar! 
High o’er the topmast-head it sweeper! 
Through its “ gem-dy'd” arch the swift ship Jeaps, 
Driving the gale before ! 
From pole ta pote —lo ! it streams o'er the world, 
A Standard of Hope on the Sturm unfwl’d. 


Tho sun is gone! His last red my 
‘Was quench'd in mist and seething foam, 
‘The rainhow hnes are fled away; 
But ship and crew in sufety ream, 
‘Toos'd on the strugyling waves 5 
The hoarse blast groans amongst the shrouds! 
The heavy rain-draps, falling, fast, 
Beat back the spray as it mounts in clouds ; 
While lightning’s “bolts” abroad are cast, 
Scarring old Ocean's caves. 
But the Ship dashes on with the speed of the wind, 
And the hurricane’s track is left far behind. 


The sky has clear’d! The moon and stars 
Shine softly down on Occan's breast, 
Where bull, and sails, and tapering spara, 
In silv'ry splendour, cally rest, 
Fivating in heauty there. 
No breeze swells now the idle sails ; 
The unwieldy surge rolls laaily A 
And, dinly sects te watery vales, 
In light and alternately 
Glance ‘neath the moonbeums fair. 
And the Mariners’ voices are heard, ax in glee, 
Singing sweetly, old ditties, of Life on the Sea 


IWS. 
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THE SNOWY ST. THEODULE—A SWISS ASCENT. 


Dear Maca, 

- We were three, as on that glorious 
day we entered the Hotel des Alpes 
in ‘the villuge of Leukerbad, cauton 
of Valais, quite rendy to do justice 
to the diuner which we had ordered 
a couple of hours before. 

We hail started from Kanderste 
early in the morning, lad descend 
that miraculous work, the Puss of the 
Ghemui, and having, ax Tsaid, ordered 
dinner at the Hotel des Alpes, we 
proceeded to the baths, though with- 
out any intention of joining in that 
anedicinal refreshment We were 
anxious to study the habits and _cus- 
toms of the bathera, having been 
given some strange accounts of these 
watery devotees. We saw them, and 
‘were somewhat disappointed ; and yet 
the sight is odd enough, In a long 
rooin are four large tanks about twelve 
foot square, these are filled to adepth 
of from four and a-half to tive fert 
with water which is supplied by hut 
springy, and kept to a temperature 
of from ninety-six to uinety-nine de- 
greos of Fahrenheit. Any thing more 
unlike an English bathing scene it 
would be impossible to faney. There 
was none of the hustle which attends 
our dressing and undressmg for a 

f 7 no glincing of 
laughter, no 
tj; not a shriek or a 
shout, or a catl to the bath-men (or 
Wwongen as the vase may be) for sheets, 
or shoes, or combs, or looking glasses. 
All wus still, aud quiet, and dismal, 
In tle duti waters of the aforesaid 
tank lurked some fifteen or sixteen 
human beings, with dark bathing gar- 
ments wid a fixed expression of coun- 
tenance. I had not the remotest 
idea of the sex, the age, or the atature 
of any individual amongst them ; but 
the custom is for ladies and gentlemon 
to enjoy the Lath together, all clad in 
thick woollen drosses, thereby com- 
Dining sociability with decorum in a 
pleasing manner. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that tho sociability a} ex- 
cessive. One or two about 
for a fow seconds at a time, but seem- 
ed soon to give it wp asa bad job. 
They did not speak, but now and 
again looked at ua with fishy eyes. 




















From their torpid appearance, and 
dark dresses ‘ebinin; with wet, one 
could have fancied thein a set of mes- 
merised otters, waiting for the mo- 
ment to arrive which should diasolve 
the spell that bound them, and send 
them into a state of inconvenient ac- 
tivity. To he sure, in front of some 
fluated wooden trays bearing mugs of 
coffee, and, I believe, otters seldum 
enjoy that beverage. These trays 
were pushed abeut in a languid way, 
and sometimes there was « little sip- 
ping from the mugs; but J don't sup- 
pose it was good coffee, for the bathers 
‘lid nut seem to relishit, Perhapa the 
reuvon was that they had been too 
much watered themeelves Too much 
watered! Iniced ¥ should think eo, 
Iam credibly informed that many of 
these pour wretches, who are gene- 
rally Swiss, sujourn in that dreary 
vat for six or eiht hours in the day. 
Fanvy remaining eight hour im such 
acheerless prison, where, when crowd- 
ed, there would pot be room to »wim, 
ant if you xat down, you waull in- 
fullibly be drowned. They say that 
these bathers are ocensionally lively, 
and sotetitnes even go sy fur as play 
fully to splash each other. I certainly 
discovered ne symptom of any suel 
exuberance of spirite, It was a relief 
to emerge into the bright sunshine, 
and the companionship of ordinary 
inortals. 

Thence we wended our way to the 
far-famed “ ladders,” which, running 
upthe face of aprecipice, form the only 
convenient approach to a neighbour- 
ing village. We clambered up them 
nimbly and gaily, but were decidedly 
uncomfortable during our descent, an 
intenecly thankful when the feat was 
over. The panga of hunger gat hold 
upon us then ; we hastened back to 
our hotel, and, as haa been stated, we 
‘were three, as we crossed that hospit- 
able threshold. é tars 

Dinner passed, during which, iflittle 
was suid, a good deal was done, till 
at length fruit, fresh gla and & 
pottle of Beaugolais having nm set 
before ug, recruited nature burst forth 
Tanda w, mes jolie gargons,” said 

now, 
I, for I liked to ‘nverlard my dialogue 


with scraps of French, when the 
phrase was easy, “now mes jolis gar- 
gona, Zermatt, or not ?—that is the 
queation.” 

I have twice remarked that we 
were three, it is tine I should tell you 
who we were. We were Cordiner, 
Simont, and myself. Cordiner was 
a thorough Englishman, stout and 
pincky, with no small appreciation of 
the merits of his native land, but freo 
from excessive prejudice. A moro 
amiable and ‘agreeable fellow-traveller 
have never met, though Iam bound 
to admit hia Knowlodue of foreign 
tongues waslimited. Simont,though 
French, in namo, aud probably by 
extraction, was in reality un Irishman, 
and a jolly good fellow. I, myrelf, 
was also from the Emerald Isle; had 

icked up Simont in London, and we 
th stumbled across Cordiner on the 
banka of the Rhine. 

We were all anxious for Zermatt. 
So we determined to drive to Vixp, 
some twenty imiles distint, that very 
day, and on the following one tramp 
to that destination. A varriage, tor 
which we were charged an exorbitart 
aun, was nred without delay. gud as 
we drove off with acheer, a Hele kissed 
her hand from tho balcony ; I said it 
was meant fur me, but I fear that in 
reality it was waved to Simont. At 
a tolerable pace, slong a tortuous road, 
we wound through the valley of the 

ones Leuk, and, at ten p.m., 
arrived at Visp. 

As we shouldered our knapsacks 
the following morning after an early 
breakfast, I could not help wondering 
whether our respective frienda at 
home would have recognised us had 
‘we happened unexpectedly to mect. 
How completely different in his out- 
ward man is the young gentleman of 
the civilized town froni the practical 
pedestrian. Ton days agy Simont and 
Tnysclf had strolled along the Toule- 
vards, in decent garments, Neat 
black coats we wore, with silken hats, 
enamelled boota, and the tightest of 
jouvina. What were we now? Our 
‘coats were rough and our shirts were 
flannel; no sign of linen adorned us; 
we shirt collars, indeed, but they 
were in our pockets, not tebe, jnced 
till within sight of our hote! at Zer- 

shapeless wide-awakes 
showed many stains of dust and sun, 
and were devuid of form and comeli- 


The Snowy St. Theodule: 
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ness. Boots of mighty size, and 
armed with fearful nails, protected 
our feet, whilst our gloveless hands 
were brown, and green, yellow. 
Each of us sranped an iron-shod pole, 
some six feet tong, yclept an alpen- 
stuck, and bore on bis back a knap- 
sack of no trifling weight (mine was 
coarse and hairy, bat his neat and 
handsome, and waterproof in certain 
parts). When E aid that we had not 
shaved for ten days the reader may 
have some idea of the figures we cut. 
I remember, in fact, that when that. 
morning Snmont eame to my bedwde 
to shako me up I was firmly im- 
pressed with the not that I had 
never inal my hfe beheld any thing 
half so hideous; but } must ‘confess: 
that as soon as T had yazed on my own 
features w the glass the delusion was 
dispeledin a manner fai froin pleasant. 

Phe walk from Visp to Zermatt oc- 
cupica nome reveu or eight hours, 
and though, not of any remarkable 
beauty, is agreeable. The day was 
sultry, and our pnoe necessarily mo- 
derate. No breeze stirred— nothing, 
imleed, aypeared to stir except our- 
relsen and the flying grasshoppera, 
which Tie on the ground ike a hte 
dit of hyht hrown twig, and ever and 
Anon spread thew blue, or green, or 
crimson wmgp for a brief flight. At 
noon we halted at St. Nieolans, where 
we pnt on our slippers, rested, and 
partook of a dejeuner 2 la fonrehette 
piamly good, and (as usual in 
Switzerland) in prico extremely mo- 
derate, T shall never forget the yra- 
‘itude of the Garcon when I pre- 
i i t douceur of 
our party the magnificent sum of ove 
franc. thought he would have 
fallen on his own knees, and enbraced 
mine. Other guests had now arrived; 
Yut in theintervuls of service he would 
ran toe me again and earnestly ex- 
claim, “oh! merci, mensieur, merci 
beaucoup,” and dart ofl for wupple- 
menta] viands, till I reasly thonght 
the poor fellow was crazed. As we 
left I asked him for a light for my 
cigar, but with tears in his eyes he 
inated on my pocketing « whole 
boxfuiofinatches; andas we sauntered. 
down the road upon our way, hia 
“merci berucoup” floated on the 
evening breeze. Ah, how delicious 
‘was that cigar. ‘e had passed the 
firrco heat of the “glowing avon- 
tide.” The sky was clear blue ; 
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the sunshine, still bright, but not so 
scorching, and a gentle breeze sprang 
uy and ed our dusty whiskers. 

bodies were strengthened and 
refreshed, and our minds placid; and 
so, with chat and laughter and bursts 
of adiniration at favourable points of 
seencry, the pleasant suminer day 
wore on. The hour was now appraach- 
ing seven, and we, Zermatt. Suddenly 
a turn in the path gave the quaint 
little village to our view. 

As one enters Zermatt it secma as 
though he were coming tu the end of 
the earth. There lies the town, walled 
closely round with mountains upon 
every side, except that from which it 
is approached. {If seems vain to think 
of traversing those gigantic heights 
that hem it in, and one fancies that 
if he even coud surmount them, he 
would find nothing but sheer space 
on the other side; and truly the only 
exit is over some of these snow 
penn which, though not partie 
arly difficult, the wreat majority of 
travellers decline. 

We approached the town silently, 
gazing on that seene of rare rund 
striking beatnty, Monte Rosa and 
Mont Corvin stood in the rear, at 
either side of the village, lhe two 
hoa Giants an gard Onour right 
stand font Cervin in shivtow, look- 
ing grand and grey, with its awtut 
penk, the Matterhom soaring inte 
the heavens, # height of fully 5,0 
feet, to whowe summit human fi 
steps never xe have rea 
our left lay Monte Tose, ly vo- 
vered with snow, whore thick «de 
masses had just caught the reth 
of the setting suu, and were “faintly 
flushed” with a pole rosy hue, that 
by and by imperceptibly faded into a 
pure dead white. One scarcely known 
which of these two glorious » 
tains more to admire. Cervin ix in- 
expressihly grand, but Monte losa 
has incomparable race. 

My dear Maga, have you ever con- 
templated making the ascent of Mont 





















Blanc. Give up the idea, and try 
Munte Rosa. Mont Blanc is now 
scarcely an achievement. If you 


attempt it, fuilure is diagrace, and 
success no trinmph. It is painful, 
expenpive, and in ly Cockney; 
‘bat Monte Rosa is comparatively new 
and fresh; and although a lady has 
accomplished the sacri atili there 
are very few uf the rougher sex who 
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will not find the arventure more than 
sufficient for their powers. 

Zermatt boats two inns, 
which are naturally named after the 
two belles of the neighbourhood, we, 
as admirers of the fairer beauty, tar. 
ried at the hoxtelrie of Monte Rosa. 

nly, sory early the next morning, 
a terrible peal of bells from on adja- 
cent chapel, startled me from sleep, 
and rennnded ine that it waa Sunday 
(one sadly Joses count of days on a 
destrian tour). Therefore, after 
reakfaxt and a strollin the sunshine, 
we went to church in the sulle é 
nutnger of the hotel, Monte Cervin. 
The room, I wax pleased to find, was 
crowded with Englixh tourists ; so 
80 that L was obliged to sit on 
air in the balcony outside the 
daw, and way, in consequence, a8 
Simontremarked, the only cool person, 
an the ree. Taoof our congregation 
meyimen of the Church of 
1 pertonned the service, 
as, inlecd, a third: but as 
his general xet-up was a cross be- 
tween a shepherd anda brigand, he 
was not called on to officiate. None 
of them vohinteered a sermon, which 
penlably: tended te our being in time 
for the two v'clock table Chole ut our 
own hotel. 

“ Your share is exactly eight franca 
forty-six centnnes,” sud the practical 
pout, shaw sng ine the vole 

And very cheap at the money,” 
said 1; “Ll pay you to-morrow, or 
in Geneva.” 

Here we were interrupted by two 




















young Oxonians, who haying learned 
that we meant to cross St. Theodule, 
starting trom the elberg, pro- 


ome that we should join parties, and 
direct a gnide to follow us to the 
Rittel in the evening. The Oxonians 
were very nice fellows, and we el 
with them at once; and having en- 
guged a guide, who was to make his 
appearance befure bedtime, we atarted 
for the ascent. 

It is a matter of only two hours 
walking, but very steep and fatiguing. 
There is a mule-path, up which some 
ladiva rode; also e French gentleman, 
who made the ascent in a dress coat, 
a Parisian hat, and patent leather 
boota. I presume he was fatigued 
ov his arrival, and was put to bed, 
for we saw uo more of him. When 
balf way up we reached a level plot of 
gress, and there lying down upon our 
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backs we panted for some quarter of 
an hour ere we resumed our march. 
Another hour brought us to an inn, 
The Riffell itself is the lower 
extremity of a ridge some six or seven 
miles long, which skirts the northern 
boundary of the great Gorner Glacier, 
and rises into a shaggy peak, called 
the Riffelhorn, just above the Riffel- 
. From the summit of this ridge 
the view is one of the most wonderful 
and striking it is possible to conceive. 
I do not believe that any one who 
has never stood im the midst of a 
ecene like this can at all imagine the 
feelings which swell in the breast of 
one gazing for the first time on so 
grand apanorama, You atand in the 
midst of an amphitheatre surrounded 
by the splendid Monte Rusa chain, 
mountain after mountain crowding 
round you, majestic and white wit! 
untrodden, and eternal snow. 
it is no mere high-fluwn form of words 
to say that beholding this woudei ful 
display of uature’s grandeur, you 
fancy you have become the eecupant 
of a new and very different world. 
Your ideas are enlarged and purified. 
As you fix your eyes on tlinse im- 
mense and tmckless paths, those 
never-changing lreauties uf cray, and 
recipice, and glacier, you are irresis- 
bly impelled to the thought that 
they are some iniage of the sublimity, 
of the ndeur, aud the jimmuta- 
bility of the Being who created them. 
On this spot, which is some 3,000 
or 4,000 feet higher than Zerinatt, 
stands the Riffelberg Inn. It is built 
almost entirely of wood, and nu- 
merous bedrooms, arranyed in corri- 
dom, like cells. Considering the ritu- 
ation, and the crowds that sometimes 
flock there, the accommodation is 
excellent ; but it was certuinly not 
equal to the demand on the evening 
in question ; fur on our urrival we 
found some tourists lovking the pic- 
tare of blue despair om learning that, 
though they must rise at three o'clock 
next morning there was no chance of 
beds, and that ali the chairs were en- 
gaged. We felt rather queer when 
we beard this; however, on our pro- 
ducing a card from the hust of the 
Hotel Monte Roea, who was aleo the 
jetor of the Riffelberg Inn, we 
‘were informed that we could have a 
bed apiece. Only fancy that - five 
beds, aud only five men te sleep iu 
them, Was there evor such lux- 
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urious prodigality? We at once in- 
a our apartme nti and areet 
ietorship by putting our knay 
Tacks and alpenstocks into ourrespec 
tive beds. Simont and I had adouble- 
bedded room, which was emall but 
clean, and boasted a table, two basing, 
and jugs, and one chair, which we 
took by turns. Cordiner and the two 
Oxonians were stowed away inanother 
apartment. Fresh tourists came flow- 
ing in the whole evening. _ Where 
they put them all at night I would 
not venture to surmise, These were 
rincipally English, for where real 
Ted walling is to ‘be done our com- 
patriots generally preponderate. There 
was one man, whose fuce was 80 
bummed and his forehead so white, 
that his head Iooked like a reddish 
brown rock topped with snow, He 
had just achieved the Col du Géant, 
which he sp-ke of ax a trifle, and he 
evidently regarded the Pass of St. 
Théodule as a stroll not worth putting: 
on your boota to aveomplinh He was 
about to indalge in a few bagatelles, 
such as the ascent of the Stockhora, 
the Gurpergrat, and Monte Rosa, 
Some were going to the top of the 
Hochthalizrat, and others, having 
warchid up the hill to the Riffelberg, 
intended to maeh down the hill again 
ueat day. Mrs. and her two 
funn were, like ounselyes, about to. 
try St. Theadule. 

The prospect of ining at three 
o'clock induced an early retirement, 
aud we accordingly withdrew soon 
after nine o'clock. Simunt and 
however, found our room in a state 
the direst disorder, A man and a 
wounn had dragged our beds into the 
middie of the floor, and upset our 
table. 

“Good gracious ”” we cried, “you 
are not going to put a third into this 
little room 4” 

“No, no,” they assured us; “they 
were only making us more comfort- 
able. Ail would be ready in ten 
minutes.” 

In ten minutes we returned, but 
found that the increase of comfort 
consisted in their having carried off 
poor Simont’s bedstead ‘Coulily.. In ite 
place they had stretched his mattress 
‘upon three luge candle-boxes of un- 
equal heights, while to crown his mi- 
sery the whole machine was about a 
foot anda balf shorter than his 
#0 that ¥en his wearied bead sought 
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repose on @ pillow of Lilliputian size, 
his lower extremities were left dang- 
ling over the side of a sharp-olged 
candle-box. He fell asleep before I 
did, and I could not resist the temp- 
tation of wrapping his waistcoat 
round his shins, while I covered his 
toes with his wide-awake to give him 
an air of comfort. 

At threo o'clock we tose. It was 
still dark, and the morning cold. 
There wax just light enongh to dress 
by ;, but what on earth had become of 
ourjugs and busin 1 They were gone, 
vanished, purloined, and in their 
place had been left a wretched li 
changeling of a basin~a basin! a 
pipkin--a shallow pipkin, and beside 
it stood a mug of cold water, with 
which two men were oxpected to per- 
form their ablations, There was no. 
help for it, and others beneath the 
same Toof were doubtless murh worse 
off. But oh, with what jeal us eves 
T watched litin as he approached the 
mug. [rained myself! in bed upen 
any elbow when he caised the mug tu 
pour the water out, 

“Simont,” said J, in softest: tones, 
“don’t take all the water.’ 

“T haven't taken any yet,” he an- 
swered, 

“ Woll, don't tuke any more; there's: 
4 good fellow,” raid I 

believe he was conscientious, and 
Tmust admit that the matter required 
more nice and accurite measurement 
than a man could he expected to ma- 
nage at three in the morning; but T 
know I had to put up with about 
three aquare inches of fluid, which, 
considering there wua more snow in 
the neighbourhood than would have 
floated the whole establishment, I 
evarded in the light of a hardship. 
y-and-hy, in the safle of manger, 
we found several breakfasting before 
us We managed in the srramble to 
secure some coffee and bread aud but- 
ter; but, under the most favourable 
state of things, who can breakfast 
well at half-past three o'clock, a.m. 
Cordiner now appeared with dismal 
intelligence—our guide not ar- 
rived, aud in ton minutes more we 
ought to be on the road, four v’clock 
being the recognised hour for startii 
They told us he would not be Tikely 
to come, ae he had not arrived the 
night before. A quarter past fuur—no 
‘but alittle rain. A quarterto 
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five—rain over, but no guide. It would 
noon be too late to think of going, whem 


B, said that he and his mother 
aguide antl six portera,and thatif 
we chose to join their party they would 
be glad of our company. There was 
a God-send! We thanked them 
heartily, wrote an irascible entry in 
the visitor’s book ax to the manner in 
which ourguide had treated us, and at 
five o'clock started in high spirits, 
We were just an hour later than we 
should have been, and we paid dearly 
for this delay. 

Our yarty consisted of fifteen per- 
sons. Mrs. B., her two sons (one of 
thera boy of twelve or thirteen years, 
the other a young man,)the two Ox- 
onians, Cordiner, Simont, mynelf, the 

ruide, and nix porters to carry Mra 
Ba chetis dé portetrs and luggage. 

Travellers about to crouse St. Theo- 
dale from this ule cither start from 
Zevinalt across the torrent of the 
Zermatt Gilavier, ascending through 
Platten, and so reach the Gorner 
Glavier, or else they adupt the course 
our party had taken, that is, sleep at 
the lttetberg the previous evening, 
aml from it in the morning descend at 
omey itpou the Gomer GHacier, 

Nonuething less than an hour's walk- 
ing Lrought us to the tep of a vel 
precipitous deseent, covered  witl 
shingle and loose clay. Down this 
we inanayel to scramble in a slidin, 
convulsive sort of way. Mrs. 
was of course obliged to leave her 
chuis® & porteurs, ant was belped 
down the cliff by couple of porters. 
Uaving reached the end of it more 
rapidly than we could have wished, 
but safely, we found ourselves at the 
bottem of a huge bank of ice, which 
formed the commencement of the 
mer Glacier, To climb up this 

i ¥ bank was 4 matter of no small 
dithiculty. Huw they managed to 
hoixt up the lady Iwas never able to 
understand ; hut Swias guides and 
porters cau, I believe, take anybody 
anywhere. For wy part I alip; 
back when nearly at the top, some 
half dozen times, til] at len | eg 
ing desperate I rushed at my 
enciny with » mighty shout, and 1 
dint of various mighty efforts wit 
my legs and wild plunginga with my 
alpenstock, found m at last upor 
the top. Once fairly on the glacier 


our progress was easy enough, fortu- 




















nately for us, for we were destined to 
a of three hours over the ice 
before reaching the anow. 
Accompanied by a good guide (and 
it is ness to attempt a glacier 
‘without one), the danger is trifling. 
A considerable amount of caution 
must be exercised ; crevasses must be 
dodged round, and patches of snow 
especially avoided, for they generally 
conceal] a treacherous crevasse. Some 
of these crevasses are 300 feet deep, 
others only thirty or forty; but it is 
awful to think what one’s sensutions 
would be if he were to rol! down even 
acemall one. What a dreadful fate 
to be entombed alive among those 
blue walls of the deep cold ice. I 
fear it would be but a small conso- 
lation to know that in some ten years: 
the glacier would probably restore 
you to the surface again in a ve 
tolerable state of preservation. 
have never myself experienced the 
excitement of falling into a crevasse 5 
butin order to give you, my dear Maga, 
some idea of the way mn which these 
ra oceur, and the manner in 
which they are avoided, I recall to 
Fourrecollection the following extract 
mo Mr, Wills’ very pleasant bouk, 
“ Wanderings among the High Alps.” 
A party of six are crosging the difi- 
cult and dangerous C'ol du Géant, 
and are, as is usual when crossing 
dangerous passes, tied together by 
ropes about ten feet apart:— 
“Nearer the top we encountered 
broad and deep crevasse, stretching 
across the glacier for a mile or more in 
each direction. It would have been a 
serious addition to our labour to have had 
to turn it,and fortunately in one place 
ig was spanned by a frail bridce of snow. 
Balmat passed eafcly over it ; but it was 
rotten, and each succeeding person 
made ts worse. I was fifth in the line of 
march, and the instant that I stepped 
upon it It gave way, ‘and I fell into the 
crevasse. The moment I felt myvelf 
ing I shouted to the men before me. 
Grery ‘one planted himself firtoly in the 
snow, and ss we always kept about ten 
feet from one another I did not gofar. I 
felt the cord tighten round my shoulders, 
end knew that I was safe. I wae up to 
egedengiing Ine tine depth bao 
ling in the blue 7. 
had jaa, time while in thi ‘ition to 
cast one look into the yewnlng chasm 
‘beneath me, and I shall never forget the 
sight. The orevasse peared tostretch 
away to an interminadle length on either 
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hand, varying in width from four or five 
feet to twenty or thirty, or more. It 
appeared to be 300 or 400 feet in 


depth, and was throughout of the deepest 

most traneparent blue. I was not 
ieft long to contemplate the wonders of a 
crevasse, for I was inatantly hauled out 
like a bale of goods, and deposited eafely 
on the oppomte bank none the worse for 
my fell.” 


‘To me there is something most ex- 
hilarating in glacier walking. It ia a 
novel and pleasant sensation to find 
yourself on a bright hot August day 
‘walking over ice several hun feet 
thick, smooth enough to be slippery, 
and yet sufficiently rough to permit 
of your striding on in strong-nailed 
boots. There is generally a refresh- 
ing breeze; the ice keeps your feet 
pleasantly ‘vool; whilat your rapid 

ogress prevents any sensation of 
atwslute cold. To those, however, 
who feel ucrvous or distrustful 
their own steadiness of limb, the 
glacicr is by nv means an agreeable 
ramble. [well remember that when 
Tinguired of Cordiner, who did not. 
love glaciers, how he was getting an, 
his simificant reply wax, “ Pretty 
well, I thank you: just let me get 
exfely over this glacicr, and Pl never 
ask to go on another while 7’m alive.” 
Just then one of the porters ap- 
Prosched him, and pointing to his 
apsack, remarked in French that it 
was hanging awkwardly at one side, 
to which Condiner, who in attem| 
ing to ppenk to a foreiquer, was in 
abit of using a melange of Jenuases 
at which we often la ted, re lied, 

“Oh, indeed, oui, thank you; jt 
merci; never mind, all right; ‘and 
settled his erring knapsack with toler- 
able complacency. 

‘We were now approaching the 
point where we were to leave the 
glucier and take tothe snow. I make 
a distinction between them, although, 
of cout the snow iteelf covers « 
glecier. In a curious re which 
runs at the foot of a very high and 
steep wall of rock, and is sheltered by 
the moraine of the glacier, Mrs. 
and her party reated awhile and par- 
took of a slight repast. Meanwhile 
we, who did not mean to eat until 
we gained the summit, pursued 
our course straight on, meaning to 
traverec a path which opened temmpt- 
ingly between two of snow ; 
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‘but soon our attention was violently’ 
attracted by loud andrapidly- 

eries, when looking we saw the 
guide, the porters, and yo! _B. 
advancing towards us, and in; 
us with all their might. 'e 
been about to enter on a route of ex- 
treme danger, which we should have 
found utterly impracticable, and 
where we should, in all human prob- 
ability, have soon become hopelessly 
bewildered and ultimately lost. 

The proper road lay, as we now 
learned with surprize, up the face of 
the rock, beneath which our friends 
were regaling. Up it accordingly we 
scrambled as wo best could, 

Bs activity and pluck exciting gene- 

wonder and admiration. £ the 
top of this rocky precipice we found 
the commencement of the deep snow. 
From thia spot is commanded a mag- 
nificent view of the glacier basin of 
the Monte Rosa chain. This, toxe- 
ther with the near view of the Mat- 
terhorn, and the respect of the 
mountains of Piedmont, form the 
chief xconic attractions of the Puas ; 
but, alas for ue, the morning had by 
this time wadly changed; the bright 
sunshine smiled on us no more; & 
nist gathered ; anda chilly wind arone, 

The 2ost laborions portion of our 
route lay before us, anil we prepared 
accordingly. Fach donned hts water- 

roof coat, tucked up his trousers, and, 

rew down his veil, These veils are 
indispensable on such an expedition. 
The glare of the snow, particularly in 
bright weather, having a most dina- 
greeable effect upon the eyes, and 
upon the ekin of the face, renderiny 
the former awollen and painful, an 
causing tho latter to peel off. 

‘When all was ready we set off on 
our tramp through the devp snow. I 
have already mentioned that we were 
at least an hour too late when we 
started from the Riftelberg. The result 
wag that instead of having the snow 
tolerably hurd under our feet, it had 
by this time considerably softened, 
so that at every step we sank acouple 
of inchea above the ankle, and fre- 
quéntly nearly up to the knee. This 
rendered our snow walk at the very 
Teast three times as fotiguing as it 
ought to have been; and although our 
floundering and falling about was 
amusing at first, it became at the end 
of an hour rather provocative of ill 
temper. 
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Gur line of march was odd enough. 
First came the guide, his hat ‘weil 
fastened down and hia eyes adorned 
with a pair of large blue spectacies ; 
hig skin was too hardened to need a 
veil. Next to him followed in single 
file five young gentlemen in_ black 
marckintoshes, brown wide-awake hats 
aud groen veils, each with a knapaack 
on his back, and an alpenstork in hia 
hand; next came a Tady in black, 


walking between two alpenstocks 
beld horizontally by tere > then 
came a little buy, carried in a chaise & 


porteurs ; whilst the rere was brought 
upby two additional porters in brown, 
and a young Hentleman in yellow. 

As we plodded on it seemed as if we 
were at sea in snow—this delusion 
being favoured by the mist which hid 
every thing at ‘a distance from us. 
Once or twice the wind blew off rome- 
hody’s hat, and whisked it over the 
white smooth surface, where, with ita 
fluttering green veil, it looked like 
some Mionstrons butterfly out for the 
day. The capture of a hat under such 
circumstances Was a matter requiring 
no inconmderable caution. The guide 
who pureued the wandering article 
had to sound every step with his pole 
before he veutured to advance, for 
when the track had once been left it 
was impesible to say at what instant 
he miuht not step on a snow-bridge 
overhanging some treacherous cre- 
This hat chase was extremely 
tor, to say nothing of the 
probahnlity that the owner's head 
would never feel ita gentle pressure 
more, it often happened that when the 
guide had succeeded instealing within 
three or four yarda of his object the 
butterfly would rise again and wing 
its way some twenty yards off, as if to 
mock his endeavours, However, no 
hat was lost, and taught by expe- 
rience we tightened our strings and 
trudged along. At the end of an hour 
the snow had grown softer, and we 
had begun to get weary. Et now 
avd again some ore would lurch over 
on one side and go down in the snow 
nearly up to his hip; and once Simont, 
who had not made a false step for 
nearly ten minutes, and was growing 
‘conceited, suddenly appeared to throw 
B summersault, aud vanished in the 
snow, his head and shoulders quite 

led and hia } sticking up 
stiff and straight, as if they had been 
atuck there as a warning to future 








trampers. He was soon plucked out 
and put right side up again; but his 


pride waa gone. 

We hitherto been chatty, in- 

dulging in copious langhter and a 

lesa amount of joking; we now 
‘became undeniably ailent and unmis- 
takably dull. Many minutes would 
elapse and not a word. Then one 
would say to him next in the file, 
“They said it was two hours suow to 
the summit, but I’m sure we have 
been more than three at it already.” 

“No, only one and three-quarters.” 

© Well, it is infernally hard work ; 
I do wish we were at the suinmit ; 
we ought to be near it now ; can you 
tee it?” 

“No, I can’t see any thing but en—. 
Augh, I’m down again. say, old 
fellow, hold hard ; my right leg won’t 
come up at any price, and { must 
stick here till the snow melts, if you 
don’t lend me a hand.” 

The promised two hours had now 
expired ; thosnow was very soft, and 
we were very tired. and very Lungry, 
and very cold. Some of the party 
had fallen greatly in arrear, and the 
little boy in the chain @ pes leurs 
‘was crying ; still we conld sce no- 

but snow. If Lord Dufterin's 
desponding valet had been there le 
would have substituted the word 
“mow” for “ice,” and exclaimed, 
when interrogated as to the state of 
the weather, “Snow, my lord, snow, 
my lord, snow all aron—ound.” (ne 
began to feel that _he was destined to 
id the rest of his days hke the 

‘andering Jew, but colder, always 
tramping through snow, and never 
meeting any thing. At last, however, 
we suddeniy fonnd ourscives beside a 

«1 that was only partially 
with snow, and on whose top 

a house. Hope revived; 
and floundering out of the snow wo 
yan up the slope to our harbour of 
refuge ; but ' with what an icy 
Sew the blood ran back fe our hearta 
wi nothing appeared but an sppa- 
rently ‘Jeeerted cabin. I was about 
to lie down on thé spot, and compose 
amy lirobs Secently in the hope that 
some future travellers wotld give me 
Christian burial, when, what Dickens 
would call “ the ghost of smoke” ap- 

to be oozing from the roof. 

suspense was too terrible, and in 

werushed. In the interior we found 
&@ good-zized kitchen, very 
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The Snowy St. Theodule—A Swiss Aacent, 
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nished, but tolerably clean; a snug 
littlestoveatood in the corner and dis- 
pensed delicious heat and warmth to 
our cold wet ley They guve us food. 
and drink. ia was our repast— 
some coarse bread, baked heaven 
knows when ; capital butter, goat's 
milk checse, an very coarse sali 
some passable beer, and brandy-and- 
water. I thought I had never fared 
so sumptuously in all my lifo, and, I 
believe, the rest thought likewise. 
How we munched that tooth-destroy- 
ing bread; how we relished the goat’r- 
milk production, with those 1y 
sized crystals they culled salt ; and 
what attentions we paid to the beer 
(not neglecting the brandy-and-water), 
conceit ed by one who has 
heen walking tor six honra, the last 
two through deep snow, and who has 
tasted nothing since an’ early break- 
fast at half past three o'clovk, Aum. 
Leannet help recording here the 
athnitetion which we all felt at the 
wondeifal manner in h Mra. B. 
accomplished that a: journey. I 
have no doubt the poor lady Httle 
sessed what was before her when 
she started before dawn of day; but 
heme in tor it she went through it 
Dhe a heroine, She had a cheatse 
porters if js tere, ond wre borne in 
it for the first hour: but after that it 
was aluiost a movkery. She did_not. 
luke heing earned over the ice, They 
ecoukl not carry her up the rocks, and. 
they woukin € over the snow, She 




















turning back at the summit and _re- 


tracing her stepa to Zermatt. We 
heurd of her atterwards from another 
party, who suid they inet her going 
pack, and that she looked very mis- 
erable; but I don’t believe in that 
lady's ever wearing a miscrable took. 

bix determination of hers to return, 
not only took us by surprise, but filled 
us with very great ‘inmn , for we 
Lad no guide; and how were we to 
accomplish the descent of the mow 
on the other wide? To attempt it 
without s guide would be utter mad- 
news, and yet to alter uur plans so 
completely as to return to att 








would have been too provoking. We 
were in great exity, when it 
fumed out that © placid indfvliual, 
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who sat smoking in a corner, and 
whose very existence we had over- 
looked, was a guide of cousiderable 
reputation. We treated with him at 
once; and it is but fair to say that he 
did not trade on our necessity, but 
agreed to guide us down to Breuil for 
@ moderate sum. 

We had now epent an hour Testing, 
and feasting, aud making merry. It 
was already noon ; a little snow was 
fulling; and the mist hed grown 
thicker. Our guide intimated that 
the eooner Te ae 2 the better, 99 
we propared for the route, and bid a 
warin, gool-by to Mrs. Band. her 
eons. What a curious spot on which 
to part from people whom we may 
never see again. Onur trusty guide 
now put on a pair of huge bluc spec- 
taclea, threw two of our knapsarhs 
acroas his shoulders, and with a 
cheerful “ allons, messieurs,” set off 
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at a rapid pace through the mow. 
‘We were now quite fresh again, 
the descent waa in our favour. ’ The 
guide beguiled the time with chat, 
and the walk was not unpleasant ; 
nevertheless, I don’t think any one 
was when, at the end of about 
an hour he turned round and cried, 
“Test firi, le glacier ;” and in two 
minutes more we trod terra firmaagain. 
rs Walking hroass tus 
i, a wretched, out-of- 
the-way village, where every house, 
except the inn, appeared to be dis- 
mantled or shut up. There we rested 
from our labours. We had accom- 
plished no wonderful feat of difficulty 
or danger ; but we had experienced a 
novelty ofadventureand greatatrange- 
ness of scene. 
Nor de I think we shall easily for- 
gt our walk over the snowy St 
‘hendule, 
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A Rrerroseecr of an exhibition hag 
this enormousadvantage over a review 
in the harry and heat of its opens, 
that the writeris enabled te pronounce 
his convictions enlmly and after full 
consideration. The task requir 
thing lows than this ; for, when more 
than thirteen hundred works are to 
be examined, the labouris greater than 
a reader would reatlily conceive, who, 
perusing at ease the report of the 
critic, is not likely to imagine what 
fatigue and stndy have Leen given to 
prepare the paper before him. Our 
review ia retrospective. 

It is well to sum up the names ab- 
sent from the catalogne; to state 
briefly those who sustain their posi- 
tion, those who fall short, and those 
who surpass their previons efforts. 
The most distinguished name that is 
abeent ia that of W. Huiman Hunt, 
8 painter upon whose earnestness and 
noble intellect the whole pivotof what 
is called the new or pre-Rapholite 
school, undoubtedly turns. pre- 
Raphwlitism proper, he has ever been 
the steadfast centre, and his works, 
advancing from year to year in excel- 
lence, have won for him « reputation 
probably the most honourabie in art. 











" presame his long labour onthe 
Ty tatked of picture of “The Find- 
of Christ in the Temple” is draw- 
ing toa close, and that the next sea~ 
son will put before the public the 
great result. Meanwhile, this most 
ik hay kept him from pub- 
+ but will soon place his 
her than before, and un- 
questionat ly mark a new cra in British 
art. The President of the Royal 
Academy is one of the absentee. Of 
his shorteommnz we cannot render 80 
good an account. The other Royal 
Acade: na not exhibiting are Gib- 
son, Webster, Poole, and Elmore. Of 
those who sustain their position, we 
may note Creswick, Dyce, Foley, 
Grant, Herbert, (who reappears afler 
aoe years’ absence), ie, Lee, 
Maclise, Roberta, Redgrave, Stanfield, 
Danby, Egg, Hock, Cooke, Millais, 
and Lewis Of those who fall abort 
of jous efforts, we may name 
Wallis, Sir Elwin Landseer, whose 

aevere illnesa has, we hope 
Ent temporarily impatred, i 
ready’s picture 




















does him com- 
paratively little credit. Philip scams 
‘not up to his usual mark, one oF 
¢wo other less known names make 
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but agmall figure. Those who surpass 
their previous efforts are but few, the 
most prominent being J. W. Oakes. 
‘There are numerous artists less known 
to the world who might be placed in 
one of these classes, and with them 
our remarks will hereafter deal. 

In the dramatic class, which, as con- 
taining the noblest clements of art, 
we shall treat fi Mr, Milluia’ pic- 
ture styled “The Vale of Rest’ (15) 
‘was certainly the most remarkable 
picture. The seene was the interior 
of a convent garden, just at sunset 
aud the motive of the subject turne 
upon an ancient Scottish superstition, 
that when a person diaverned a cloud 
in the sky at that time which bore the 
semblance of a coffin, it was xignifiva- 
tive of death, Two women were in 
this ion, Which was illuminated by 
the light remaining in the western xky, 
that stood cool and grey in the zemth, 
while the rigid poplars, pointing hea- 
venward, “like Death's lifted fore- 
finger,” made bare against the red, 
orange, and crimson of the West. The 
Fearing Wall of the cuclosnre wis 

idden by ashes and other trees filling 
up the intervuls hetween the loftier 
faliage. The rough sward wits broken 
here and there by low hillock» of 
graves, and the heai-stunes that stood 

im and sad in the waning lyht. 

ne of these two women was # novice, 
or lay sister, who, up tu the knee in a 

ve, was busily and vigorously en- 

ing it, throwing out large spade: 
of e with a nervous hand. Her vo 
was thrown back from her face, whic! 
was dark red with stress of labour. 
Upon the prostrate head-stone, tuken 
from the new-made grave, sat an 
elder nun, hulding a rosury, and, 
the long black of her robes sweeping 
the grass ; her head was towards us, 
and by its expression we cuuld tis- 
cover that she had seen the voftin- 
shaped cloud that hung over the set- 
ting aun, and stretched a long heavy 
bar of purple from poplas, te poplar 
across a large part of the sky belind. 
Her face waa therefore jowards, the 
east, its large eyes of welancholy 
resignation and Sad hope told only the 
search fur some reasuuring sign of 
after-peace and redemption in the 
regions of the east—some rising moon 
or star of hope that might presage a 
happier future, Her gaunt and wasted 
features showed the red fires of death 
in the hollows of the check ; the greut 
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lustrous eyes, and the mouth whose 
corncrs had fallen in. This was the 
motive of the picture, and the reader 
will recognise the postic feeling it 
suggested. Of its execution we wish 
we could apeak as highly; but coming 
from an artiat like Millais, it is our 
duty to protest against the manifold 
signs of cureleas and glovenly work 
displayed throughout. |The idea of 
the poplars, xo, appropriate here, waa 
but a repetition of the same in 
“ Autumn Leaves,” The figure of the 
elder nun was almost monstrous in 
distortion and bad drawing ; her face 
positively awry, the under jaw dislo- 









cated, and the forehead flattened pre- 
ternaturally. The ries of both 
figures were i)-arrunged, and thought- 


lewly painted to the last degree. 
Despite these faulta, the expressions 
were wonderfully finc, and in parts of 
the background nich admirable oo- 
lonr might be found. 

The same faults of bad drawing 
might be noticed in Mr. Millaia’ 
“Spring” (20x), » here a group of girls. 
were enjoying syllabubs and cream 
under the Hower laden boughs of an 
apple wichard. Kuceling in the deep 
Eruss sore were talking to one another 
mn the way wirla do=Iniaty  jentin, 
talk and eager distening, “One held 
ont a bowl tor drink, wineh another, 
dressed in’ grey, was distributing to 
hereonpanions, Some were syuutted 
on their heel; some seated ; one lay 
mnath on the sward, and with one 
¢ raixed drew with lazy hands a 
tem of grass through her parted 
This one was dressed in maize- 
ured muslin, whieh for colour was 
wutably in unison with the dress 
neighbour, who wore = 
Ivet mantle, quaintly embroid- 
ered with green, scarlet, white, and 
gold, while over itran the long masses 
of her hair, a dry auburn, bound about 
with a wreath of large dark blue 
flowers, whose green leaves were in 
fi ike that often employed 
hy Titian, with the hair aud dress 
As if Mr, Millais wished to show his 
profound indifferenee tu the judginent 
of the public in saatters of taste, there 
was placed ut the other end uf the 
picture a» girl, whoue costume was 
probubly the most hideous yet in- 
venced by man, unless come South Sea 
Island «rtificters des modes han lute); 
transvended his ancestora iu ugliness 
of habiliments. This was apparently 
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of worsted fabric, and black, with 
stripes of rod and yellow. This girl 
was knecling and putting back her hair 
from off her face, heated apparently’ 
by. a violent romp. Hey face—an 
thia wilt bring us to consideration of 
that most important portion of thia 
picture—and herexpression, present 
asingularly canine character: the eyes 
aslant, the nose scemi-concave, the 
jaw protuberant, the lipx wide, and 
the head su put un the neck that the 
roremblance to a dog was instantly 
striking. The low character of this 
face way rendered more odious by the 
sulky look of the straight eyelrow 
coming cloae upon the eye, the f 
suspicions aspect of the whole, a 
certain hot, lustful expression, 
shocked the observer in xo 
fula countenance. The last (haracter- 
istic might be discerned in almost all 
these visages mixcilup with sullommess, 
spite, pride, vanity ay in the girl 
with the blue wreath, whe was ab- 
sorbed in her dress ; selfish indulence, 
as in her who lay recumbent and 
played with the urans-Dlede. Here 
were the semblanees of all busenesses: 
one sly and file; one crue 
revengeful ; one grovelling, pitilons, 
cowardly, and trencherous; one greedy: 




















of mean detights—all sensual, Dog, 
cat, hyena, wolf, und snake. are ull 








here with the vileness of their animal 
nature, We have heard seme people 
yemark, that never did eight guls 
weet in this world without some fun 
going on; but the remark showed 
only that the secret of the picture 
had been overlooked. _It ix simply 
allegory, auch as the Vernet 
ers, in their luxury of: insgin 
loved to deal with ; and thus w 
the allegory. These are the children 
of sin, and upon their faces are the 
marks of the sins of th 
They oveupy themselves w: 
less play and pastime just at the mar- 
gin of the orchard, from which a low 
wall divides them. Within thix wull 
the grass is unbroken, and not trodden 
by human feet. They have therefore 
abstained from a share in the lahour 
of the cultivator, und waste the ta- 
lent that was given unto them. The 
appropriate doum is suggested, by an 
old and well-worn acythe, which, with 
its point 


















lunged into a heap of cut 

grags and withered flowers, stands 

resti ainst the wall immediately 

behind the girl who lies at length. 
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‘The motto ofthis picture might thus 
be in the words of the Ps ist — 
“Eret not thyself because of evil 
doers; ueither be thou envious against 
the workers of inyuity ; for they shall. 
goon be cut down like the and 
wither ux the green herb.” Over therm 
hloon the fruita of labour and the 
blessing of produce ; while absorbed 
in scif they heed thei not, but play, 
contend, and dominite over eucl 
other, or are self-contained and indif- 
ferent to all but their own pleasures, 
For them there cometh the scythe, 
and they cut off in their baseness 
and buxur 
Althouzh this isthe largest picture 
the a han yet painted, we wish we 
comdd state that le has invested bis 
‘gent amount of thought and work 
init. Such is, however, by no means 
the case. Let us take ‘the bark- 
yround. This is admirably painted in 
parts ; the grass is mi radians in exe- 
ention j one sees into its untrudden. 
depths hy the bgbt that flathes in, 
or shows through, or is reflected from, 
the Inet eoare blades; while with 
all this, every part is soft and wavy, 
and in the wind would away like tall 
corn, Althontgh (he apple blogsam 
is far too bur for the leaves of the 
trees, und the howls mureover are 
somewhat careless in drawing, there 
is tine breadth of colour and light 
difftisct thiouzhout ; but much more 
than this might be pardoned. Of the 
figures we Luve to report that they 
exbilited suue singular nionstrosities 
of proportion ; the composition of the 
whole needed wuity; the faces were 
u altel ugly in many eases, for 
Jinesadoes not seem to us absolutely 
required to convey the moral of a 
wicked life. Ot the variety of cha- 
racters dixplayed in this picture we 
cannot speak tuo highly. The artist's 
other painting (doz) —“ The Love of 
Tames’. of Scotland,” is the most un- 
worthy of lis talents he has yet pro- 
duced. Tf be would heed our exhor- 
tation, that should be most earnestly 
given, we prey him to return to hia 
lier and fur more loyal and sincere 
®, such as the Huguenot displayed. 





























aty not di 
His course is, we say it witl 
downward fram year to FS com- 
mencing with the “ Peace Concluded, 
1856,” continued with that most an- 
tithetienl work, “Syr  Isambras.’ 
This bad habit seems to be confirmed 
in the pictures now before ua. ae 
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Of those dramatic paintings which 
con more than meets the eye, 


Mz. Hook's illustration of Tennyson’s 
“ River” is a remarkable example. 
The poem itself has a brother of its 
own in the lovely ideal that runs 
through it, and brings its thoughtful- 
ness together as the air of a piece of 
wausio dominates the whole. The 
“air,” so to apeak, of No. 450 is the 
thought that accompanies the repre- 
sentation of a beautiful landscape 
with figures, The lines quoted aro— 

“And out again I curve and flow, 

To join the brimming river; 
For nien may come, and mea may go, 
wt 1 go on for ever. * 

A narrow streamlet takes a sudden 
bend in front of the picture, and passes 
‘on its course away through a grove 
of birches and willows thut recede 
from the eye, and darken its sur- 
face with their shadows, or brighten. 
it with the shimmering reflections of 
the white birch stems ; far down is im- 
ponetrable gloom of confused shades. 

road in the sunlight a woman hold- 
ing a baby in ler arms traverses a 
rustic bridge, appropriately thrown 
over the water, A cart containing 
two men, one of them very old zal 
doting to death, enters into the streat- 
Jet, and will avon be lost m the dim- 
» An idle bey loitering on the 

djibes_the aged ma Behind 
ise lovely English landscape, hi 
with sunlit trees, and rich in all that 
varied colour in which the painter 
delights. Mr. Hook returned to his 
favourite subject, the sca, in No. 130, 
A Corniah Gite” showing two fisl- 
ermen's boats meeting a little way 
from the shore, In one was an old 
man and a lad of sixteen; in the oth 
snother lad and a girl of seventee! 
The former youngster presents to the 
girl a lobster, all Live and alive, and 
apreading out its horns and claws in 
unpleasant proximity to the girl's fin- 
ger, which sho, with a dainty, pretty 
setlon, shrinks from, ashawerl to be 
half afraid. Her own companion 
stoops to the bottom of the buat in 
search of the means of retalistion. 
In this pictare was some beautiful 
painting, as might be seen in that of 
the girl's dress, lighted up with reftec- 
tion, the side of the boat, and, above 
all, the faces. The sea was a li 
“painty,” but fine, nevertheless, A 

Picture was“ The Skipper 

Ashore” (493), an idle flsherboy 








ness. 
brie 
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in a boat and playin g with the water, 
Very beautiful in colour. 

But the most admirable in all qua- 
lities was 369, “Luff Boy !”" the interior 
of a fishing boat, which, riding on the 
long swell of the sea, and dipping into 
the hollow of # wave, had, behind the 
fisures it contained, and much above 
their heads, a green water mountain, 
evidently induced by the force of a 
spent summer gale that zade the yea 
roll in long swells ever after ita subsid- 
ence. A new fresh breeze broke off the 
little foamy crest from the top, turned. 
it inward, while the foam from a 
preceding wave lay in the hollow be- 
hide the boat, and war rapidly rising 
again. Proud should we be to render 
a just account of thix sea, but worda 
are futile to do justice to the intenso 
tanslucency, the glittering, sleepy 
Unilhaney, and deep, long heave of 
imution that chanwterized it ; how the 
yan, bright ous slid inte’ one an- 
other, and yet were a whole secthing, 
moving Mis, We cannot tell; neither 
can We explain the lovely clear blue 
of the sky, washed bright in summer 
air, that overhung the boat. In this 
was seated an old nan, who held the 
shect of the mainpail iy his hand, and 
gave the order to briug (he boat's 
Lup te the wind to a little roxy, 

teeved, and iindeted bey of 
seven, whe had the tiller in bis hand, 
and who inate in ohedivut haste, 
put itover. vA youth was sented on 
the thwart, balancing himself to the 
boat's motion, At the bottom Iny 
some fish, the colonr of which was a 
triuaph of leauty and skilful hand- 
ling. Above, the deep purple-brown 
be rail met the clear brightness of. 
sky. Mr. Hook's subtle know- 
f colour was evinced in the 
rendering of the sunburnt man's face ; 
nor lex in the paintaig of a blue 
Guernsey fiock ke wore, that had au 
inteusity of variety in it which can 
never Le too much adinired. The re- 
flection from a wave at the side upon 
this was, indeed, marvellous for truth 
of olwervation and masterful skill, 

Mr. Exy chose a good subject in 
“The Night before Naseby” (40), when 
Cromwell waa seen ty lamplight pray- 
ing in his tent with a fierce earnest. 
ness that spoke highly for the artist's 
study of character; without, the tents 
of the ann: white in the moon- 
i A wketch for a picture of Ma- 
de Maintenon and Scarron com- 
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prised this artist's contributions. 
‘Marie Antoinette listenit 


tothe Act 
of Accusation,” by E. M. Ward, RA. 
(125), confirms our estimation of the 
sustamed powers of the artist, eadly 
perilled by the conspicuons failures 
of his Royal Commissions © ex- 
hibited last year. The Queen nits at 
8 table, and spanning one hand with 
the fingers of the other —a nervons 
action finely expresaive- listens with 
@ weary yet rejoicing face, to_the 
insolent reading of the act by Fou- 
quier Tinville, who, fist on hip, goon 
through the document with a stri- 
dent voice. This was a vigorous and 
fuil-toned picture, and coming from 
Mr, Ward, who ae! y attempts co- 
lour, was very promising in that re- 
Rpect. This artist exlubited three 
other works of less importance. 

Mr. J. R. Uerbert, R.A, having been 
engaged fur some yours ona picture 
at the House of Lords, had not con- 
tributed to this exhilution for that 
tine; he now reappears with a study 
only; but the study is for 9 prin- 
cipal head in a large picture, and 
#0 thoughtfully worked as to be valu 
able ax a picture. properly so called 5 
it iv entitled “Mary Magdalen, with 
spices, approaching the Tomb of Our 

urd study for part of a picture of 
the Holy Women passing, at day- 
break, over the place of Crucifixic 
A greenish tone pervaded this 
intended, we presume, to su, 
tint of an ortental dawn; tl 
length figure of Mary secined walking 
athwart the picture, her face down, 
and looking an if she were absorbed 
in deepest grief. There was certainly 
much felicitous expression in_ thir 
countenance, but a want of nobility 
and intensity marred what was other 
wise good. She seemed rather a well- 
grown school girl, who had Jost her 
companion, than n repentant, crying 
woman who had lost her Redeomer— 
in ahort, rather peeviah and petulant 
than down-atricken and absorbed. A 
marked fault of drawing made this 

worty of conception more utriking. 
fary’s nose was a little twisted, and 
absolutely pendulous at the pomt. 

Mr. Dyce, R.A. bad also been an 
absenteo from similar cause, He 
reappears with a Scripture subject, 
174, “The Good Shepherd,” re 
bearing « Jamb into the fold. The 
prevalent Germanism of this pictare 
‘was sadly against it. The artist had 
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chosen for the Redeemer that conven- 
tional style of head in which the Ba- 
varian painters eo much delight, a se- 
vere, ascetic countenance, devoid of the 
truer Christian grandeur, and morelike 
8 handsome, disappointed man in de- 
licate health than the noblest of hu- 
man presences; he who, although 
sorrowing was full of tenderness, could 
never have seemed “cross” —to use 8 
woman's wor — like this rigidly-robed 
individaal. ‘The sheep who followed 
im, probably with that subtlety of 
rical meaning so enj the 
Germans, were veritable black sheep. 
No, 473, “Contentment,” by thie paint- 
er, had fanits in common with the 
above, a dry asceticism of colour, a 
. metallic finish, and Provalent 
kness of tone, which might be jua- 
fied on plea of conventional practice 
in the furmer, but in the representa- 
thon of nu more significant a subject 
than an old fisherman seated by a 
buat, appeared to us, te say the least, 
needlessly cruel. 
Mr. Copeisa third academician who 
does not appear very often, but this 
ear did so. with uncqtulled force. 
is * Cordelia receiving intelligence 
of the ill-treatment of her father by 
her sisters” (193), was one of the moat 
melodramatic pictures it has yet been 
onr misfortune to criticise. Poor Cor- 
delia sits m an ancient “ baronial 
vhair,* casts up her eyes with that 
expression of erief which made the 
reputation of Madame Tussaud’s effi- 
gien; has a complexion of the genu- 
Ine wax work sort ; while out of one 
eye true tears are fulling a’la gatdo 
Meat, the other eye being quite dry. 
The usual semi-theatrical accersones 
of aympathizing friends and attend- 
ants stand by. His “ Repose” (114), 
a young mother bulding a child, was 
far mote genuine, both in conception 
and execution. | Without quitting 
the ranks of the Royal Academy, we 
may turn to another factitious and 
sham-sentimental picture, that by 
Mr. Frank Stone (254), “ Briendship 
Endangered,” two young ladiesin that 
hulf-farnished apartment into which 
the artist for so mapy years and in 
so many themes, has put his ten- 
der-hearted damsels to display their 
pretty little sorrows, Westyledtheso 
girls young ladies, but the term dolls 
would be more apt, for s more ex] = 
sionleas pair were never imported. 
Nuremburg: their eyea bare, thet 
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beautiful stolid fixity delightful to 
children as yielding pleasure in the 
movingthem bya mysteriously-placed 
‘wire—without a wire their eyes would 
never move. Why friendship is en- 
d we could not discover, but 
from knowledge that the artist deals 
ever with love themes and lovers, so 
‘we guess one of the dolls who is 
seated, bas obtained the letter in her 
hands by some accident, when it 
should have gone to her standing com- 
panion, and learning some feminine 
treachery from its contents ix—what 
shall we say? looking at nothing, ex- 
preasing nothing, aud dving nothing. 
Mr. lise sends butalittle pictuie, 
No. 105, “The Poet to his Wife,” the 
former addressing the latter in the 
words of Moore: 
“Oh, would we could do with this world 
of ours 
As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
ject tho weeds and keep the flowers, 
s beaven on earth we'd make it.” 


The lady stands trimming a passion- 
flower, casting the dead blooms into 
abasket. The drawing of these figures 
is extremely prow and although the 
eolour looked to us, compared with 
other works, low-toned and cold, there 
was much cureful execution through- 
out the picture. Mulready’s picture 
of, “Aa the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined ” (167),—a mother teaching 
her child to pray, of which, the chalk- 
study appeared here last yeur, was, 
we are md to say, not equal to 
former efforts ; nevertheless, few art- 
ists could produce such fine flesh- 
painting, good abstract colour, or such 
tenderness of feniule cxpression, or 
drawing. The child’s flesh 
was exalts in tone, although a little 
over-coloured. Mr. Redgrave, R.A, 
sent two picture: 218, 283. “The 
Emigrants’ last sight of home”—some 
country-folk looking down the well- 
Amown valley forthe last time ; a well- 
intended and careful picture, rather 
weak in colour; and “A First Lesson 
on Infant treatment,” a little gir) 
nursing a child, a very clever and 
ing work of unusual power of 
tone and colour. “ Warrior poets of 
the south of un poy in 
sone 42. F, ‘ickeragil 
did ittle honour to him who pain’ 








exquisite “Viola and Arstno,” of 
the before last. The incident 


of this large work showed two mili- 
tary troubadours performing before 
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some ladies who, seated in a garden, 
listened to the contest ; the figures 
throughout were awkwardly drawn, 
and the composition had not been 
fairly thought out, so the whole scene 
rcemed diajointed and incomplete. 
“Delila asking forgiveness of Samaon” 
(3-48), by thesame, seemed ratheracon- 
gregation of academy studies, than a 
representation of a subject so fino. 
Mr. FT. Leighton, whose picture of the 
last-named subject we liad high plea- 
sure inadwiring at the British Artists, 
contributed two finely painted studics, 
first, 118, a woman coking from us, 
but even in the little visible part of 
her comntenance telling adinirably 
the fechng of Tennyson’s lines— 
“Looking on the happy autumn fikis 

And thraking of tho days that arv no more; 


the second, 381, a splendidly painted 
half length of a woman, whose dress 
was onr of the inost delightful pieces 
of jointing we have seen, the title 
“ Nanna” (Anne), by G. F. Watts, waa 
an exquisitely painted study of a 
female head, the pure clear grey tones 
in the flesh would well sustain a com- 
arisen with the work of many an 
lustrivas colouriat. 

Of even more tragic quality than 
Mr. Milluis’ “Vale of Rest,” Mr, 
Windus’ “Too Lato” (900), touched 
fomewhat tooclosely upon the morbid; 
better this than the sentimentality 
of Mr. T. Brooke’a work—for “Too 
Late” was ulso a phthisical subject. 
Inustrating the Laureate’s benutiful 
lines— 





If it were thine orror or thy crime, 

T care no longer, being afl unblest ; 

Wed whom thou wilt, but Iamaick oftime, 
And I desire to rest.” 


A thoughtless, worldly lover has ne- 
glected & lady, to whoin he was en- 
¥uged. She, falling intoconsumption, 
ineetshim ayuin, and the pictureshows 
this reunion. He covers his face with 
his arms, struck with remorse. She, 
sustained by a friend, louks out of 
hollow eyes of death, the fatal fires 
burn in her wasted cheeks, the dazap, 
heavy hair stands large and loose, so 
to speak, abuve her wasted face, and 
over the shrunken temples the veina 
Tun in deep blue lines. The exprea- 
sions of this picture were forcible to 
morbidity, the drawing execrable, but 
the colour perfect; and with monstrous 
faulta the whole was not less than one 
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of the most remarkable pictures in 
the exhibition. 

This year will be notable in the 
calendar of art for the deaths of David 
Cox and U. KR. Lestie, two artists 
whom it would be impossible to mateh 
for their individualitics, and certain 
effects luced upon art by their 
lives. The last works of the latter 
now hang ou these walls, which, if 
uneqnal in merit, were still significant 
inp rt, and full of the sume illus- 
trious incident in which Leslie always 
delighted. Tims for a little fact con- 
taining volumes of meaning. 1n No, 
152, “Hotspur and Lady Perey,” that 
part of the play in which the lad; 
inquires - “Whit curries you away ?” 
and he, with the humorous fierceness 
of his character, replies—" My horse, 
my horse !”-- Hotspur paces across 
the hallofa baronial mansion, dressed 
for a journey, booted, and whip in 
hand." Lady Percy follows him ca- 
reasingly, and seeks to detain hit. 
Now, althongh Lady Perry was some- 
what coarse in figure, and Hotspur 
more like a mad courier than any 
other character we ean suggest, there 
‘was, ueverthelens, a little matter that 
told the old humour of Leslie still 
survived even in the fainting fanvies 
of a mortal illness—on the floor was 
laid a lot of children’s toys, some 
broken, and all negleeted: Tut these 
tuys were the toyy of a soldier's child 
—toys, too- for how had been the 
artist thinking, in the appropriate 
costumes of the age, the quaint. pup- 
pots of the infants of the fifteenth 
century, archers in greeu, knights 
armed vap-d-pie, broken trumpets of 
medi eu formstand damaged drums, 
such as might have called the Perey’s 
men together from many a hamlet in 
the “north eountrie.” As if for com- 
pensation of all want of the ordinary 
excellence of Arman character lacking 
in this picture, its companion was de- 
lightfudly full of the charming beau- 
ties of the style of the most consum- 
mate English master of humour since 
the days of Hogarth. It seems absurd 
to us to_style Leslie any thing else 
than an English painter, although he 
was born in America. His Inat pic- 
ture was “Jeanie Deans and Queen 
Caroline” (211), a work almost 
to those productions of Leslie’s 
days, when he conferred a lustre even 
on the delightful creations of Guld- 
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smnith, und made the beat scenes in 
the French drama almost. lar in 
England, As if 1s @ bright. romi- 
nent flazh before the final dark, the 
artist had chosen one of the very 
finest seenes of the great Scotch no- 
velist —one of those scenes, to, which 
will sustain his contemporary fame 
longafterall the Fvanhoes und Dwarfs 
are neglected. Fit theme for fit waa- 
ters thus to illustrate each other by. 
it is a taite remark, that the beat 
hunnour contains the gravest sadness, 
and probably enters deeper into the 
buman heart than any other class of 
representation ; so it was, however, 
with thin picture, The reader will 
remember the subject is when Jeanie 
Deans, conducted by the Duke of Ar- 
#yl«, yoes to Riclunond, and ignorant 
of Ue position of the person she ad- 
dresses, implores the pardon of her 
wretehed sister froin the Queen. The 
tine was carly morning, and the latter 
thentakingapromenade, Thebeauty 
--for, indeed, in this true beauty, 
which is truth, hes—of Lestie’s worl 
always was that he knew far better 
than tomake his women always pretty, 
as Mr. Stone would try to to or his 
imen always handsome, in which Mx. 
Stone would certainly fail—Leslie 
knew that character was also truth, 
and, in itself, far more beautiful than 
heanty, Accordingly, here we have 
the Queen, notut all of the stage svt 
with all sorts of swaggering air anc 
xtaces, jut on to please the pit, but 
a simple, dignified lay, grave 
self-posseseed, with thoughtful 
ves, just atartled from habitual me- 
tion by the audden appeal of the 
chement Jeanie. There she st 
cahn, nevertheless; her hands fold 
before her at the wrist, and the staid, 
sober purity of her dress, austaining 
the appearance of a hidden dignity. 
We cannot express ouraclvea on the 
truest charm of all this, which was 
the peculiar look of life, that ia 
something “inner” tothe face—a brain 
behind it thinking and feeling—euch 
a character indecd that ia seldom or 
never to he found out of Titian’s por-' 
traits. We straggle with a meaning, 
not expressed even by a comparieon ; 
but one felt, in short, on looking at this 
face, that it would inamoment change 
the gaze of those clear, Bi cing eyes, 
whose penstration looked a judgment 
without effort, for a commiserating 
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kindness and sympethy with the un- 
couth but earnest prayers of the cow- 
wep ondinaey deal iguer of this sub- 
ordinary iguer of this su’ 
Joe would, have shown Bi cane on be 
ition she would not only 
have died herelf, but let her sister 
fie, ao before sammming. | Accord: 
ingly, she wringing her han 
Baasionately, but nut with the degra- 
tion of genuflexions. As a single 
figure, we never saw, even in Leslie's 
works, any more charming than that 
of pyoung lad -in-waiting, Who stands 
behind the Queen. She is in, deep 
mourning, and truly to speak, the 
tinge of grief looks upon her, for out 
of some abstraction fer face rouscs 
itaelf to look on Jeanie, somewhat 
puzzled it may be at her passionate 
action. There ig an airiness, Hight 
ness, grace, and elegance, ulout this 
figure, from the way in which she 
stands upon the earth to the pretty 
yet deraurely emart set of her bluc! 
straw hat that was delightful to look 
at, The background of this picture 
was the old, severely-kept alleys of 
the royal park, ending upon the cla- 
tely-wreathed and gilded iron 
gate entering on the garden of the 


A successful and popular picture 
oftentimes produces a comparisun, of 
which there were two examples here 
in the worka of Messrs. O'Nei! and 
A. Solomon. The first sent, last year, 
“ Rastwi Ho !”—the departure of 
soldiers for India; accordingly we had, 
this year, “ Home again, 1858”-—the 
return the ship with her freight, 


but sadly changed ; some are helped 
down the la they so vigorously 
mounted a year before ; some ure irre- 


cognisable by their friends, who wait 
al side, and. look Pao even 
a Neennounoement ante Picture, 
ue appro} Interest of a 
somewhat ‘conn epg did 
ease Us any Inrans 
io well as ie predecearor, other in 
design oF exeeuion certain opacit: 
or. of the latter was, faded. 
gouaparioya iy Waiting for she Ver™ 
i ‘ait for the Ver- 
dict,” and styled, “Not Guilty” (357). 
The man has poguitted, and inthe 
lobby of the court of justice the wild 


of those who waited hisdoom A 


The grandfather blesses fer- 
vently the counse! who has delivered 
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his son, The children look on half- 
amazed at the passion and turmoil 
around them. 6 counsel, with pro~ 
fessional indifference, turns away to 
pursue some other business. ere 
was a coarse Vigour, aud breadth of 
power, and evident feeling of purpose 
about both this picture and ite prede- 
cessor Which showod much of the true 
and finest spirit of an artist, properly 
arcalled. It is this which so mu 
astunishes us on looking at Mr. Solo- 
inon’s other pictures, the most anti- 
thetical to these, and most contempt- 
ible, execpt, probably, those of Megsrr, 
Brooke and Stone, in the whole ¢x- 
hibition, Such pictrres a3 the “Lion 
in Love” and “ The Fox and Grapes” 
are dingraceful to the talent which 
could produce “ Waiting for the Ver- 
dict” and ‘ Not Guilty. 

Mr. T, Faed improves in choice of 
subject and moderately so in execu- 
tion. His syatein of colour, and light, 
and shade is so radically and wilfull 
Wrong as to move purprine ; indecd it 
iv impossible to say whether his efforta 
are dav-lizht or eandle-hght, for they 
resemble neither, truly, The choice 
of a prevalent xreenimh gloom is a 
simple mockery of the art and an in- 
sult to the publie, Two he sent this 
year were, firat, “Sunday im the Back- 
woods” (310)—an emigrant family 
reading the Scriptures in their Cuna- 
dian home, the subject sugyested by: 
reading a letter quoted in the eata- 
logae, which desrmbes the health and 
sutisfaction of all the family, marred 
only Ly the illness of a favourite 
daughter, whom we see here reclining 
with that habitual expression of lan- 
guor created Wy long illness. The 
figure of the father reading the Bible, 
jie he shades his eyes from the 
light, is very good, indeed. Two 
healthy, buxom daughters and their 
brothers or lovers stand by. | The 
same preternatural effect might be 
observed in “ My ain Fireside” (505), 
where a man reads the hewshaper 

w 








and his wife orcupies herself wit! 
baby, both well designed, Mr. J. 
Clarke excels in homely subjects, ag 
all who saw his “Dead Rabbit,” 
apackrs My i &e., hahaa 
raught Players,” ‘is year 
(209), well sustained ‘thie character. 
agp, ban boston bls gromtather 
ani ist My ri 
and teacher. The old man tipa back 
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in hia chair mortified at defeat ; and 
the boy’s triumph is capitally told. 
A woman nurses a pretty little baby, 
and looks on amused. A prevalent 
dingincas of brown colour spoils much 
exquisite work in Mr. Clark's pictures, 
“Through the Needle’s ’ee, Boys!” 
(577)~R, Gavin—was auother ex- 
ample of that offensive adoption of 

veenish tone in which the school of 

dinhurgh so much delight. A row 
of children uproarivusly enjoying a 
game of “thread my necdle,” the fim 
of which consisted In their efforts to 
drag a Jame buy, crutches and all, 
through the ucedle. The spirit 
vigour of the design was no sn 
eompensation for the faults of colour. 
Ry F, Smmallficid was a picture the 
worst we have scen from his hands, 
“A Child's Purty” (1,00, showed 








the congregation of a set of the most 
ugly, ill-tempered, peevish, litte 





wretches it was possible to con 
A certain coarseness of excention 
utterly destructive to the picture. 
It never dees to paint the suwoth 
and delicate complexions of women 
and children with a surface rougher 
than floor-vloth, No, 375, by T. 
Rogsitter, “ Brighten and hack for 
Sa. Gd.,” like the last, hardly sustained 
the artist's previews promise. The 
scene was the interior of a third class 
railway carriage ob a po 
An acctous female, reje 
sossion of a submissive 
watehus the love maki 
little milliner and a clerk with extrt 
avidity. Her minerahle Jeaser half, 
put carefully to windward to hold the 
umbrella before her, upon his 
Sunday hot her hand hief, em- 
broidered with the euphonious name 
of “Saruh,” and Juuldies himself up 
as best he can. The bread, farcical 
character of this picture was spoilt 
Dy # want of clearness of colour and 
equality of surface, 

Mr. J. 0. Horseley, A-RA., dealt in 
sentiment as usual His “ Blossom 
Time” (414) was a melo-drainatic and 
sugary representation of two lovers 
undor a hawthorn hedge, the flowers 
of which were 90 coarsely and vulgarly 
painted as only to be fit for a cum- 
parison with the blooms of an apple- 
tree in Mr. Arthur Hughes's picture 
of “The King’s Orchard” (60x). A 
child-queen lies at length upon the 
trunk of a prostrate tree, while a 
young lover of a page pours out his 
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devotion to her with lute and voice ; 
overheat the blossoming trees stand 
a marvel of painting either for colour, 
exquisite delicacy, or finish ; a lovely 
little boy sita on the grass at foot. 
Mr. Hughea’s other work, “Two 
Lovers in a Wood” (524), was so hadly 
hung as to display all its shortcomi 
and hide, or cause to be thrown away, 
all its finish and delicacy. We must 
return to Mr. Horselcy, in order not to 
omit condemnation of one nf the 
weakest, most commonplace concep- 
tions of a_goud subject we have met 
with “Milton dictating Samson 
2), showed the poet 
cd at an organ, hinself an ill-con- 
Sitioneil, sour quelaal » While hia 
wife, with a sulky, resentful expres- 
sion on her eountenanee— erfully, 
atiggestive that she would soon de- 
flare she could not stand any more 
Wank verse bent before him. Be- 
iud mat a Jeremy Diddler-looking 
man, whom the catalugue states to be 
Elwood the Quaker. 
emule, Ul drawn picture. 
visiting Clalieo in prison” (569), and. 
a Roumthead subject (921), showin, 
a gentleman of that persuasion seat 
wt home, having his hair eat by the 
Village burher, and a clear, fine ex- 
pression of scorn for those whe jus 
by external on his face, were 
Eyre Crowe, jun. The look of “ Wha’ 
tar meddle with me?” in this the 
Puritan's fave waa good, ax also was 
wire of a child, who, holding s 
n her hand, traced the lincs of 
1 preity little face in its reflec- 
ii Mr. Wullis’s picture of “The 
Return from. Naseby’--a cavalier 
troop er entering his father’s home- 
stead, wounded and defeated—was a 
saul firlling off frum the glorions “Dead 
Labour" of last year. The depth and 
vigour of colour and tone in that 
work have become rank and hot in 
this--the unity of conception, which 
could hend all purposes to our sup- 
port, is here broken into a weak 
variety of matter. 

A uew painter, J, B. Hay, made 
his debdt in the pictures (13 and 
173). Both of these powerfully re- 
aininded the obsorver of early Floren- 
tine work, in the rich, subdued nature 
of their colour, and a certain hardness 
of style. The first was “A Boy in 
Florentine costume, xs the a 
century, wandering along a way 
in Tuscany ”—a somewhat vague sub- 
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ject, which might as well have been 
styled modisevul boy in a medieval 
landscape. The aecond picture had o 


little more motive in it, entitled 


“ England and Italy. It showed two 
boys of contyasted physical and mental 

standing on a heap of ruins in 
an Italian Jandscape. e English 


child had all the softness and elegance 
given by education and careful breed- 
ing, while the other was coarse, dogged, 
and oppressed in look. His dress of 
ill-fitting raga contrasted with the 
tasteful contume of the other as much 
as his sullen faco with swollen fea- 
tures did with the fair and noble look 
of his more fortunate companion. 
Likewise Italian in subject, although 
far different in style to these last, w 
picture by F. Goodall, ARA,, “Fetice 
larius reciting Tasso to the peuple 
of Chioggia” (320). Notwithstanding 
the ill-ehosen nature of the subject, 
this picture was broadly and some- 
what nobly treated. The Chiogyians 
were finely grouped about, dixplaying 
all that variety of emotion and ¢hit- 
racter peculiar to a Southern people, 
and the speaker was evidently in car- 
nest with his theme. Moreover, the 
execution of this work was nurkedly 
‘in advanve of the artist's rather ¢ 
ventional style of painting—fur more 
manly in fact. Before cutering npon 
the landacapes we may mention with 
commendation the following works :-— 
“Doing Crotehet-work,” (163), EL 
Davis ; “Joseph sold by his Brethren,” 
AB Wyon (929); “The Pri 
and the Seven Dwarfs," J. Sti 
(1107), and “ Fugitives fre 
sacre of Glencoe,” W. H. 
Sir E. Landsecr’s four pictures were 
hardly up to his mark of old. The 
firat, “Doubtful Crumbs” (13%), a ter- 
vier watching the morsels left by a 
large mastitt. Second, a Stag-hunting 
scene, where two dogs follow the chase 
into the sea; one wounded sinks to 
death, and the other turna from the 
pursuit, Third, “The Prize Calf” 
(203), a Highland girl leading a calf. 
Fourth, ** "the Kind Star” (436), itlua- 
trative of a Highland superstition 
that the winds are looked after hy 
patron stars, the spectre of one of 
‘which stoops over a dying deer. This 
was, probably, Bir Edwin's least satis- 
factory picture, either for theme or 
execution. The  landucapes proper 
were 1065, “Stonehenge,” by tl 
admirable painter, M. A. Anthony, 
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whose birth is an honour to Ireland— 
.a large work, with heavy wrack of 
autumn elouds sweeping over a dim, 
sinking moon, mg her radiance 
with decp shaduws over the mighty 
Druidie remains, that, standing on 
their litte hill upon the great rollin, 
plains, looked impressively grand an 
solemn. Their huge messes rec 
mournfully Jichencd, grey, aud imme- 
morial. A grand sulyject most grandly 
treated, and, we must not omit to sry, 
most scandalonsly wixhung. 'To treat 
a simple subject like this with auch, 
grandeurandunity,so to speak, isone of. 
themost noble proofs ofa great artist's: 
ay Mr. J. Bret did, in 
ter” (908)—-take & 
«i treat it with the 
7 ving-master, 
Thero 
were themighty lills, the deep valleys, 
over Which went processions of great: 
clond-shadews, one by one; the far 
off mountain peaks leaped with dazz- 
ling snow, hee they were widoubt- 
edly ax truly rendered as the most. 
astonishing cre and finish could ren- 
der: Int the remit was aot grand. 
Anthony's far lex» Jaboure picture 
most entinently was so. The morn- 
tains looked hedit, and, indeed, almost 
transparent, no flinmy was their paint- 
ing, ‘The shinlow-veilx were not 
transparent, Dut rather stains on the 
creat hill-sides. The trees were foa- 
ther-brushes rather than foliage, and 
although the miuutest liehens in the 
foregromul rocks were given, grey leaf. 
they looker only tua 
A want of what is called gur- 
and solid textare ruined an 
wows aMoUnt of labour and deli- 
finind 
Mr. J.T. Raven’s ‘Autumn Afler- 
noon on the South Downs” (1143), 
was one of the truest efforts we ever 
saw. ‘The sea sparkled sapphire-blue 
Leneath the pure sky. A dark purple- 
black windmill stood on the margin 
of the cliff, amd the vegetation was. 
burnt tawny-yellow by the heat of a 
long summer,“ Barley Harvest,” hy 
AL J. Whante (390), showed a nurrow 
valley hetween the covered hills, a 
soft mist filling it in rolling wreaths 
and subduing the sunlight. All the 
trees were marveliouly painted, for 
delicacy and refined appreciation of 
colonr, The barley stood cut in long 
cke, and the stubblo beneath was 
@ triamph of minute execution. 
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Mr. F. R. Lee, R.A, made a bold 
attempt to represent the Bay of Biscay 
in aatorm (511), with two large 
and an immense mass of strong clou 
heaving above. Daring as this was, 
we cannot say it won at all successful, 
for a more metallic quantity of water 
it has nevor been our lot to meet with. 
His “Avenue at Youlstone, Barn- 
ataple, Devon,” consisted of # colour- 
less row of treex, that looked as if 
they were fossils rather than foliage. 
The utter want of colour that din- 
tinguished these works was 40 Rin- 
gular as to have the appearance one 
would attribute to the work of an 
artist atlicted with colour-btindness, 
“Tho Coust of Cornwall, Land's End” 
(70), exhibited. the » distress! 
Phonomenn. ‘This consisted of a lo’ 
range of cliffs, in representing wit 
the artist hid piven all, and that was 
a very great. dea), judeed, of Ins care 
to the drawing of every masy, shelf, 
and fixsure of the atone, but omutted 
even the faiutest variety of tint such 
aa the nukedest clufs imust exhibit. 
Mr. Clarkson Stumficld sent (ist) 
“On the Coast of Brittany.” A tow 
shore, banked by dwarf chtfs: the sea 
breaking on the former in a pianner 
the most creditable to the artist we 
have yetseen. With (237) ° A Maltese 
Xeba onthe rocksat Punta Provida,” 
he sustained hisancient repitation as 
a marine painter. ‘The waves were 
full of motion and foree ; th at 
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style, su 
quenters of exhibitions have known 
for Ry many years. EK, W. Cooke, 
AR id a marine paiuter, whose 
would be a sin to pasa ov 
Mo sends three. First (No. 259), “AL 
Dutch Peon running for th 
Hartingers is driven hy a he: 
towards the South Pier-head, 
shallow waters at the entrance of the 
port are worked wild hy the powers 
of a sudden storm, the long pier that 
runa out breaks some of the force and 
caste buck the waves in short yeasty 
masses, The heavy cratt broaches t 
evory thing on board being in ma 
confusion ; her erew run along her 
deck; aome let go the mainenil-shect; 
some cant out the four-fluked anchor 
or grapnel from her bows; some let 
go the jib. The fulness of motion 
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and great spirit of this work make it 
one of the artist's beat productions, 
notwithstaniling a certain opacity per- 
vading it, No. 262, “ Venice,” is = 
contrasted but characteristic picture, 
both in subject and execution, the 
laut most excellent. The third picture, 
which represents “‘Sandsfout Castle, 
Weymouth” ), in, nevertheless, to 
our minil the best of all, Sundsfoot is 
a castle of the time of Elizabeth, 
nilt and cased with stone, 
ing on a low point of land over- 
looking the level beach and the sea. 
The vast shell of empty walls is laid 
Imre to the eye by time, and looks 
like a huge cavern. The painting of 
the purple sami] at foot is truly beau- 
tiful, as are the sea aul aky. 

Linne! sends a. picture, 
thouzh not Tess manneres 
ot kis recent works, yet 
connmands attention by the force, 
trath, al potency of tone and colour 
itexlilits, The setting san fires a 
torn wreath of cloud with purple, 
pol, and vermilion: the blaze of 
ixht reflected trom ite lower side il 
Jummates the land beneath, giving a 
stranue effect to x homely scene of, 
a shaHow valley between cornfichlg 
and low ledzerews, Incommencing we 
spoke of Mr. J. W. Oakes as u land- 
scape painter, Whore progressive ad- 
vanve was inarked. Following a dis- 
tinct. style, and) teo honestly labour- 
ing therein for ene ever to fear this 
should lead him inte manner, he con- 
trived to impress his own stamp of 
thought on every work, however 
varied may be the themes thereof, 
For example, take his contributions 
of this year. No. 204, * Twilight.” 
shows a’stream running through and 
draining & pieve of moorland country, 
Upon its seurfy banks the dehyis of 
many a flood was scattered —stones, 
bre and the 
usual apeast of a 
now trauguil, refi 
of sky between the banks. On the 
horizon a soft golden bar told of the 
fallen day, and spoke repose and night 
rilenee. No, 207 was_a coast scene, 
“A Breezy Day on a Rocky Const ;” 
some fine motion expressed in the 
ever-restleas waves that tossed up and 
fell upon the rocky shore. Overhead 
was @ finely-pai ted, lofty-looking 
sky, spanned by #2 rainbow. Thia 
artist’s lurgeat picture, probably the 
most interesting and c! itic of 
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all—“Mareblyn Manor,” (525), alevel 
valley between mountains, thus far 
off traversed by great veils of shadow, 
and flying gleamsof sunlight. Towards 
the foreground a stream forces iteelf 
along, brown-tinted by drainage of 
the peat upon ita barks, themeelvea 
half hidden in high herbage and 
dwarf shrubs. Above, a pure, sky, 

ht and full of light “A Wood- 
Jand Bank,” H. Moore (27), showed 
@ rough pathway through a shaw, 
shadowed by trecs, through whose 
‘branches came cool light that was re- 
flected on the stones and broken carth 
beneath. Around a profusion of wild 
hyacinths and other flowers ti- 
fully paiuted. No. 61, by the saine, 
“A’Grey Morning,” was a view over 
the sea, all shaded softly by tender 
mista, and graded with fine harmo- 
nies of colour. 

Mr. David Roberts’ representations 
of architectural localities were so to- 
tally devoid of colour that we might 
almost use them as an introduction to 
the sculptur's room, if, indeed, it was 
not for the assertions of competent 
authorities, who aver that the form, 


or properly to speak, the simple truth 
of tion is totally ignored by so 
many of them. One truly feels a sort 


of terror in speaking of an artist who 
could venture to paint the Roman 
Forum, as at the British Institution 
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this , inside out, putting away a 
temple here altogether, and there in- 
serting a Tuin that haa no existence. 
“The Church of Sta Maria della 
Salinte, Venice” (160), was, as 1st 

‘bran new, or new yellow-washed; 

Naples yellow and white; o sky all 
plue, and a sea much the same, with 
the everlasting posts for gondolaa; 
the gondolas themeelves, and all the 
rest, exeruted exactly aa of old. “The 
interior of the Church of St. Mark, 
Venice” (420), was enough to puzzle 
one who believed the place to be the 
culmination of all architeetonic suc- 
cess, either in colour, variety of form, 
or richness of tone. Certainly there 
were none of those in. the picture. 
We have dived into the eculptor's 
cavern many a tine with the same 
want of success in finding any thing, 
No pea-caye is darker. iligent 
gearch and much graying drought 
forth two works by J. H. Foley, RA, 
(1295), _“ Portions of a Mouwument,” 
and “ Egeria” (1344), a3 worthy of 
adbniration. Mr. Thomas Woolner’s 
“Bust of the Rajah Brooke" (1397), 
wos a work in the finest style of 
sculpture, solid, thunghtful, and dig- 
nified, executed with enurmoun cure 
and irrepressible spirit. More such 
excellent work as this will go fur to 
elevate sculpture into the art it ought 
to be, butlasnot been fur av very long. 
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List, the crystal fountaina, 
Gradied in the mountains, 
Surging in their onward coursr, through many a wild ravine ; 
The forest echoes ringing, 
_ With the song-Dirds’ juyous singing, 
And the raging torrent foaming, beneath the leafy screen. 
fature’s music, eweet and wild, 
Like childhood's happy rlee, 
The river leaves its mountain home, tv juurncy to the sea. 


Now, 


, in circling eddies playing, 


And ‘mid brake and briar straying; 
Or the brimming waters rushing down the lone and rugged glen; 
. Thi ied glade, 


rough many a 


In sunshine and in 


And by wildernesees vast, where it's lost to human ken; 


Ccaoclons, 


down the win 
The river leaves ‘relemm rapi sg aad 


valley, 
nd free, 
to journey to the sea. 


1908.J 
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delis, 


ed with breczy summer bella, 


Sparkling in the sunshine on the golden sand. 
Down the Howering meadow, 4 


Sunbeam follows #! 


", 
Singing in its onward course, as through a fairy land. 
Brawling o’er the pebbles, 
By village, moor, and lea, 
The river leaves its mountain home, to journey to the sea. 


"Mid mules, fern, and sedges, 
Past blooming hawthorn hedgex, 


Where tho water 





ics sparkle in a sea of floating leaves; 


Rainbows chase the falling showers, 
Ger plains and woudy bowers, 


And gild the fields of grain, and thei 
Like the troubled st; 





sheaves, 
ne of life, 


The waters ever onward flee, 
The river leaves ite mountain home, to journey to the sea, 


Ever onward in their might, 


By day und silent 
Now gliding through the vale, « 


loou eatin brig! 


And stars, vetlerted 
On the peice they sweep along, 






ight, 

ming down the mountain side. 
glanemg, 

dane 

Diyjestic in their pride, 





y 


arough copse and moorland dreary, 
7 Ry tower and fairy tree, -- 
The river leaves its mountain home, to juurney to the sea. 
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INTELLIGIBLE Pnough in Italian pa- 
triots; not wholly ineonsixtent m thore, 
who, through goud report and evil re: 
port, have held und do hold ta the 
justice, inthe main,ofthe Italian cmuse. 
‘Rot, perhaps, av cnadly to be amder- 
stood, nor sv entirely upproved of as 
consigtent,when thegcomtem arethey, 
who, without distinguishing between 
that cause aud its real or professed 
supporters, have roundly maintained 
that there was ueither with the oue 
nor with the other kind of theme 
just cause, or even sufficicnt, pretext, 
for ita pleading in the terrible court 
of the blood-stained battle-field, 

We have no intention of coming 
back upon that preliminary debate ; 
for the influence of it on practical 
action, the timeis wholly past; whercas 
for a calm, dispassionate, historicat 
judgment on it, the time, perhaps, is 
not yet come. loreover, our purpose 
in penning these lines is not that of 
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historical criticim. We have made 
no conecabuent ll along of ourhearty 
Byinpathy for the canse of Italian in- 
depende and of Italian freedom-— 
two distinct uhjects of sympathy let it 
ever be remeatbered. The confusion 
of them has, we believe, been a main 
element iu much of the unreason and 
aimness with which so many of our 
vountrymen throughout Great 
Br.tain have felt and spoken during 
this last Italian crisis, Italian indo- 
pendence since 1815 has meant the 
abolition of Austrian supremacy. Ita- 
lian freedom has meant, means, and 
ever must mean the establishment and 
eonsolidationin Tealy of thesuprem: 

of just civil lawaand of sound Dolitieat 
principles. We do not assert that 
Foreign interference is the best way— 
nor even a8 way—of securing na- 
tional independence, or federal inde- 
pendence; not to raise here the vexed 
question of a united or homogenous 
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Italy; but to assert that foreign assist- 
ance may not be helpful in the attain- 
ment of so desirable an object, is to 
talk nonsense. To Say nothing of 
the case of the South American 
culonies of Spain, and the success 
of their assisted struggle against the 
dominion of the muther-country ; the 
birth of the Greek kingdom, and’as a 
much more satisfactory instance, the 
creation of the kingdom of Belgium, 
arerefutationsof the absurdities which 
have fallen within the experience and 
are rife in the memory of every grown 
man in Enrope. aespare a readers 
all display of historical erudition from 
the days of Elizabeth’a diversion in 
favour of the united provinces of Bel- 

‘inm to the share taken by Louis the 

ixteenth in the quarrel against Lue. 
land of the United States of Nort: 
Aurerica, 

We repeat it, we are not going to 
discuss the question whether the 
French Emperor was or was not 
tified in backing the just or unjust 
contending of Sardinia against the 
common enemy of Italian independ- 
ence and of Italian freedom too ; hut 
we shall ever protest ayuinst the fla- 
grant folly of these who, in the teeth 
of all sound reasoning, and of all fair 
historival precedent, argued so angrily 
for the impossibility of his assisting 
the cause at least of Italian independ- 
ence by interfering. Nay, further, we 
intend forthwith to enter 2 yuteet 
against the unreason with which they, 
and even others for whose sentiments 
we have a greater tenderness, are now 
crying out that, in point of fuct, hix 
interference has not assisted it. When 
the Quaker, in the good old times of 
undisputed perserution for conse 4 
sake, put, with the true “qual 
answer, an inconvenient question to 
hia judge upon a point of law, which 
might tell in his favour, that inipartial 
functionary endeavoured to ston his 
mouth with a quip:—“ You would be 
nu Wiser, man, if you kept on asking 
me questions thus till midnight *” 

* , friend, as thine sn- 
gwers shall be!” retorted the man of 
the ead-coloured coat. 

‘When the friends of Italian inde- 
pel ice are insolently, or in id- 
erately told that the results obtained 


by the campeign of 1859 will profit 
Tialians nothing, their wisest answer, 
as we think, must be, “Thereafter as 
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their use of them shall be, friend.” 
We wish it were within our power to 
stamp that phrase upon every true 
patriotic Italian heart! 

We can understand the indignation 
and the bitterness of many & generous 
Ttalian soul at the matter of this treaty 
of Villa-Frauca, and, ‘haps, even 
iore at the manner of its concluding. 
But we think that some of their pre- 
tended and officions well-wishers 
might find a more suothing exercise 
of their consolatory powers than the 
mere preachmtent of dulorous and sn- 
percihous sermons upon the salu 
text, “Put not your trast in Princes.” 
That the text. salutary, and the 
“practical application” of | it, under 
certain circumstances, profitable, we 
are the lest who would deny; but 
the difference between a te prac- 
tical preacher and an impertinent 
d tor consintr, nine tines out of 
1 perceiving what be the circum 
vs under which it is profitable 
en tolerable to drive the © prae- 
tical application” home. The Ttalian 
liberals are getting, and will continue 
to get, plenty of “Jub'sx comforters” 
coinfort from the press of these islands, 
Tt would be quite superfluous for us 
to offer them any of that cheap com- 
ety aid we feel never so much 
inclined te do 49. Austrian guns grin 
stilt from the embrasures of the for- 
tress of the yreat Quadrilateral, The 
lack teeth of the dragon are not 
drawn. But we hardly think the in- 
cixom at Piacenza are likely to 
fixed. in the damaged guns ayain. fot 
us be thankful for smatl mercies. 
That “Lonbardy to the Mincio,” of 
which the telegrams talk, is an open 
plain, in great measure, as the Times 
has pointed out, in ite reansuring, 
friendly way. Raids thereinto, from 
al, are aformidable and 
ery possibile vantiugency. But it will 
be for the Sardo-Lombard military 
cnginecrs to decide whether the noble- 
hearted city of Brescia may nm 
the resources of mnodern milit 
be made, at least, an outwork 
defence of Milan. 

,_ And snrely, the result of this last 
invasion of other men’s land, in ita 
effect upon the public opinion of Eu- 
rope, has not been such ag to give 
gteat encouragement to the “ prospe- 
Yous raid” theory of foreign relations 
in the mind of the Austrian autocrat, 
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Do not his own ations profess 
that the want of allies to back him in 
that peculiar method of self-defence 
has compelled him, after a siz weeks’ 
cainpaign, to cede the culy historical 
portion of the so-called Hapsburg 
“rights” in the peninsula of Italy, 
without reserve or condition, to the 
good-willand pleasure of hianew“ par- 
youu” friend and imperial brother } 

But some one may say :— 

“France will not always be ready 
to march her eagles acrosy the Alps 
im a Surdinian, or Lembardo-Sar- 
dinian quarrel; and when next the 
Austrian army marches frum the 
Quadrilateral under another modext. 
and much-uchieving Giulay, abe will 
want no allies, nor any otheranm than 
her own for another self-defending 
campaign.” 

To this we answer, it is rather 
hard that we should he compelled to 
discuss eventa upon any such hypo- 
thesis, with those who have laughed, 
tw seorn the notion that there was 
any thing aygressice in the attitude of 
Austria throughout these difference 
If that power be the mek, mild, m 
therly ercature which she has been 
represented, what danger of invasion 
ueed the new Sardo-Tomlard provini es 
ap rehend t She is no bear rebbed 
of her own whelps, for the whelps are 
unanimous fi reyrutiating her mater- 
nity. Why, then, may not the Sarde. 
Lombard lambkins frisk in the green 
meadows beyond the cool Mincio 
xtream?= = =Why should not those 
plensant pasturages be the pasture- 
grounds of perpetual peace ? 

We think this is a fair demurrer tu 
the plea of a certain class of objectors. 

* But not only were the Austrians 
innocent, the Sardininus were guilty 
of cession, Surdivia provoked 
Lombards against the maternal sway 
of Austria; roally, the old word ‘pa- 
ternal’ suvours too much of sevcrity, 
and moved her motherly breast te a 
loving indignation. Will not Sardo- 
Lombardy, with the incurable reat- 
lessness of those licentious souls, 
whom neither the cajoleries of Jesuits 
nor the coercion of Crouts can per- 
suade to acquiescence in the mle of 
enlightened and beneficeut it 
—will not she in her turn continue to 
provoke Venetia? And will not this 
‘unjust and unreasonable provocation 
to ferment within the amazonian 
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breast of Austrian Italy, all the more 
amazonian now that war has seared 
one of the fruitful paps 7—will not 
this, we say, call forth nce more the 
loving indignation, and bring tho 
white-coated chumpiona of law and. 
order outof the famous Quadrilateral ? 
Who shall defend your Italian Libe- 
rails then 7” 

First and foremost cur answer in: 
we donot wish that Italian or any 
other Liberals should be defended 
from the consequences of their own 
misdeeds. For Liberatism, Italian or 
other, to grow tu what its righteous 
character should Le, let it be chastened 
for wrongdoing and that “loving eor- 
rection shall innke it great.” Tf, in- 
deed, “ unjust and unreagonable pro- 
yooation” he given, let the provuker 
learn, by un avenging stroke, what 
justice and what reason are. We 
cannot think that the King over all 
nations deals otherwise in forming 
for them a moral eharacter than what 
Ue does in forming that same moral 
character for the uation’s individual 
men. 

If Sardo-Lomlardy prove unjust 
and unreasonable it inay be good for 
her that even in the shave of Croats 
from the Quadrilateral there should 
coure “messengers of Satan to buffet 
her.” We do not conceive that the 
rule of right t enor letden, to be 
bent at plemure. We have loathed 
that pititil political morality which 
has dined ite uur ears that-Austria, 
fighting the battle of arrogant opprea- 
1 and impious resistance to human 
Lherty and mercy, was “fighting,” 
forsoth, “the battle of Europe," and 
onght te be backed with woral, if not 
with material, support. We are not 
eoncerned to suy which emperor we 
holt te be the more despotic despot of 
the combatants ; but we have been 
concerned, and are atill eo, to repeat 
that an unrighteous combatant, or 
his unrighteous pretext, cannot make 
us pronounce a righteous cause un- 
righteous. Italian independence, and 
Italian frecdoni, too, are, to our mind, 
the right of Italien-hora men. This 
we professed long before the French- 
man chose to stand out as champion, 
fair or false, for Italy. We woul 
not retract the profession because we 
thought he put out a force awkward 
for us to contemplate, when he seized 
the Austrian by the throat. 
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But let the Austrian have justice 
and reason on bis side, even in the 
bitterest quarrel with our Italian 
friends, and we trust that our friend- 
ship for them is too sincere and 
heartfelt to make us approve what 
justice and reason condemn. But 
what if the quarrel be not yet “emp- 
tied,” as the French say? 

What if the same insolent contempt 
of justice and of morcy shall, as here- 
tofore, prevail in the councils of the 
Austrian empire? What if Venetia, 
in the freedom of Lombardy, shall 
have now to suffer a double agony, 
as the sister of an escaped slave may 
have to bear, on her single laccratod 
‘ack, the whole tule of thoxe savazo 
lashes, which, when two backs shared 
them, could almost sutiefy the lech- 
erous cruelty of the slive-owner? 
‘What if thus another Italian crisis 
aboald arrive 4 

put it otherwise : 

‘What if, as the proapects of evil to 
Italy foretel, the new position of 
Austria in the proposed Italian Con- 
federation shall appear to her, net 
a place of repentance, where, upon 
standing, she may endeavour to make 
almost atonement for her former Ita- 
lian misgovernment, and force even 
Sardinia, aggrandized at her expeurc, 
tomakoe extraordinary efforts, in all po- 
litical wisdom and guod, lest, after ail, 
the Lombard should huve fair cause, 
without abdicating hia manhood, to 
regret his severance from Venice. 

it if, instead of this, it shal} ap- 
pear to her that she has gaincl a 
surer tower of eminence whence to 
frown down at firat, and thence iasu- 
ing to tread down under her soldiers’ 
boot-heel all generous and free wis- 
dom of heart and mind in Italy? 
What if the case be 80? =What shall 
Sardinia do, since French aid is forth- 
coming uo longer, t» encounter her 
might alone? This is no such forced. 
hypothesia. The sulky manifesto of 
the Austrian Emperor contained in 
order oe bee day from Nera, 
Q as this expression :-—“ My 
ua is fall of etzen h _ 
courage, and Jo} Ly a forwa: 
to the rene the struggle.” 

Now to questionings, grounded 

‘apon such « supposition,a complicatod 


answer may be given. 


Ttaly is certataly in RO worse con- dange! 


dition for struggle with Austria now 
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than before. As to purely domestic 
military considerations, her northern 
army, we mean, of course, the Pied- 
montese, has justified the confidence 
it had in its own valour and discipline. 
The addition of four millions of Lom- 
bards to tho Sardinian States extends 
its recruiting ground, and that amongst 
a people of very great spirit, and of 
fine physical conformation, Of the 
youth of Central and Southem Italy, 
vonsiderable numbers have learned to 
endure the fatigues of the mateh, and 
to face the danger of battle. ‘The 
Ttahan military character has cer- 
tainly suffered in no reapect by the 
eampaign of 1659. Whereas on the 
other hand, in spite of its confessed 
bravery and consistency, the Austrian 
multary avstem has earned no little 
nor undeserved discredit. The loss of 
“prestige lies wholly with the foc. 
As to the great question of Iidepend- 
ence, even grautmg, which we doubt 
ontrelves, that it would be possible to 
restore the Austrian Satrapa, the 
Dukes and Grand-Dukea that stood 
beside the German Kaiser to see 
Italian blavd flow by the stroke of 
foreign sword and bullet at Solferino, 
end that without condition or modifi- 
cation of their own misrule ; even 
granting thin diaproliat leandaharetul 
contingency, at least the fact remains, 
that four ‘illions imore of Italian 
men are free, and that the nuclens of 
the hopes of Italy, in so far, ia ine 
cressed, 

‘And this brings us back again to 
our former saying 2 — 

“The results of this year’s war 
will profit Itulians something or no- 
thing thereafter as their uso of them 
shal! be.” 

Much depends upon Victor Emma- 
nul; uch npon ha original nubjecta; 
uo little upon the new citizens that 
come under his tule ; something upon 
the manner in which other Italans 
shail deal by him and them. 

Wo siy much depends upon Victor 
a ; but hy no means all. Tet 
hin be tu his old subjects and to his 
now the same straightforward, henest 
man he hax been hitherto, snd all 
may yet be weil for Italy. ‘The man- 
ner in which, in their distress and dis- 
appointment, the Tuscana turned still 
to bin, on hearing of their own en- 
rod hepes, proves this, We 
not say that he will be able to help 
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them in the way which they desire, 
whilst the legions of that French 
Emperor who made the Villa-Franca 
treaty are only just upon the turn to 
Susa for the Alps, or to Genos for the 
sea. But let the Sardinian King he 
still the “Re gulantuomo,” the “word- 
keeping King” of the lest ten years, 
aud neither tho hatred of the Austrion 
nor tho “sonrnoiserie” of the French- 
man can keep him from being still 
King of hearty in Italy. Atthe cheap 
eost of keeping bis lips from lying he 
may yethold and increase a supremacy 
of which the might of both unitod 
despots cannot rob him, and for the 
exercise of which great opportunities 
may yet remain in store. 
ut upon the main body of men in 
Piedmont still more deponds. Let 
them not forget that theirs is a Con- 
sBtitutioual Government, and let thein 
une the admimble resources well 
which such a Government hia for 
od in the hands of reasonable and 
we-hearted men, 

‘We marvel at the tone in which 
some of our Britigh journalists have 
spoken of the retirement from. office 
OM. Cavour, Of course he retired — 
what else was he to do? Rut it ix 
atrange doctrine to be asaumed us true 
ty constitutional British writers that 
the policy which an able and patriotic 
Man puraves is to be paralyzed 
his retiremont from the Ministerial 
Bonch. 

Free from the trammels which, in 
office, beset and hamper 1 
most powerful of ministers - gaining, 
indeed, it may be, hy that freedom, 
the confidence of muny in @ country 
where suspicion dogs the bolder of 
place more resolutely than amoung 
oursolves, who have longer breathed 
coustitutional air in polities—Mon- 
sieur Cavour may yet have (and wo 
are not ashamed to express our oarnest, 
hope that he tnay have them) opper- 
tunitiesof serving lisenlarzed country 
and Ituly through it, uot only not in- 
ferior, but, in the end, superior to uny 
in his former political career, 

Let it, for instance, be his manfnl 
endeavour to assist in bringing the 
new Lombard seputice to an pure” 
ciation and understanding the 
duties of popular representatives ina 
free State, t him use all the 
and influence his talents and his ser- 
vices have given him, to facilitate, in 
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every way their a1 ion with 
their fellow-citizens, older in the ex- 
erciee of liberty thanthemeelvea. Let 
him preach by precept and example 
tw thove elder sons of Italian consti- 
tutional freedon: great tenderness in 
dealing et first with the jealous sus- 
ceptililities and the shyness of the 
ha)f-won confidence of the new eub- 
jects of the Sardinian crown, Let 

im do such work as this, out of office 
or in it, and who so blind aa not to 
perceive how great a work he will 
still be doing for Italy 7 

Io speaking thus, we have algo euf- 
ficiently shown what that is which 
Italy requires at the hand of thore 
Lombard men. They must strengthen 
by this accession, not weaken the most 
hopeful of organized Italian states, 
As for the “rights” of the Hapsburg 
over them, or the insulting recogni- 
tion of them by the Bonay let 
not thors Lomlaurda heed such pusrile 
inxolencies of two despotic men, Now 
that they are md of the Austrian, the 
question with them should be not so 
much of righty ay of duties. They 
have beeome now, with the Sandinian 
co-trusteen for the future liberties an 
progress of Italy. It ig a aacred aud 
uw ulorious trast. They have beld it 
from a Higher Disposer of events 
than the Hapsbury or the Bonaparte 
either. Let then understand this, 
and it will be marvellous how “fusion- 
al” difficulties will disappear, and how 
matnicipal rivalries will po swallowed 
up in grander national aspirations, 

And let ail other Italians persevere 
in that wisdom which, un the whole, 
haseertainly characterized their move- 
ment of the present yeur. Let the 
Surde-Lombard kingdom still serve 
thein for a point of concentration; in 
ympathies at all times, aud in action 
whensvever the hour for energetic 
action comes. 

Too much truthfulness, whatever 
the preaching drivellersand Job'scom- 
forters, of whom we spoke before, may 
gay, hus never been the politica] de- 
fect of Italians. For ourselves we do 
not seo that it is proved that the more 
thinking portion of them trusted their 
imperial ally one whit more blindly 
than those who here in Great Britain 
pretend to have seen throt him 
all along. The countrymen of Ma- 
chiavelli, so far a3 we have known 
them, cau see, to use a very vulgar 
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simile, “as far as most men into a 
millstone.” Indeed the Austrian 
millstone has been round their necks 
and under their eyes so long, that our 
conviction is, they know more about 
its nature than their British monitors 
and censors did, when they determined 
that it was worth their while to risk, 
in hopes of shaking it off, 1 campaign 
aide by side, even with the Emperor 
of the coup d'etat. But be that as it 
may. We see in this peace of Villa- 
Franca, such as it seems now, plenty 
to account for Italian exasperation ; 
nothing to justify Italian despair. 

A little gain is not a total loss. Let 
no Italian relax in bis eudeavour to 
secure the fulfilment of tho boast, 
“Tealia fara da ge,” 

But we will not under silence 
one other possible element of hope for 
the timo to come. 

We have already repeated it, we 
ate not now going to rip up the past. 

We will make no single quotation 
from the blue bouk of James Earl of 

almesbury. This caly will we say. 
The desertion of the caure of Italian 
independence by a despot, who never 
could have done aught, sincerely, for 
Italian freedoum,—remember, we man- 
tain our atrict distinction here,— will 
not indispone towards it the people of 
Great Britain. 

The generous instincts and usually 
fair judgment of that ple, have 
not had in this Italian crisis their free 
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. A keen jealousy, and a some- 
a ignoble fear—for we will not be 
flatterers—of the resouross of France, 
wiclded in the hands of such a man 
as Napoleon the Third, have un- 
doubtedly swayed too much, these 
Inst few months, the minds of British 


men, 

All that is over. 

We will trust the negotiator of 
Villa-Franea_just so far ag will not 
interfere with » brisk production of 
‘Armstrong guns, andan uninterrupted 
construction of the great Steam 

But though we know that our 
Ttalian friendsare,aswe acknowledge, 
not without reason, irritated at our 
tone and temper through this year's 
phase of their great Austrian contro- 
versy, we think they inay reat assured, 
that at the bottom of British hearts, 
in our generation, there Ties the sin- 
cere conviction that the trne allianecs 
of Britain cau never be with despota, 
nor with despotic dy nasties, aa againet 
mens deswous to he both orderly 





ei 
and free. We think we may promise 
them, that in the leng run, in spite of 
meaner apprehensions and of anti- 
quated tradition concerning a balance 





of power ten times disturbed, the 
oral softuence of Britain innst be 
found; and, at the last extremity, 
her great material power, will be va 
the side of nght agninst might, of the 
oppressed against them that oppress, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RPLUWATIONA—A cRNAINED COMWIANMAN MTEC LERANTA AND TRA DRINKING. 


Tae questionings and explanation , 
which had been deferred on the pre- 
ceding night, came, of course, thick 
and fast upon the following mornin; 
Clara was safe, indeed, thongh Mar) 
had not borue her down the ladder, 
and though no such meana had proved 
necessary to insure her sufety. In her 
eacape, the Viscount had borne a part. 
From the moment when firet the cry 
of fire had been raised in the body of 
the house he had kept his eyes un- 
swervingly fastened upon her. Fol- 
lowed by Digby, he had been one of 
the firet to leap from the pit on 
to the stage. He had not become 
confused, as had the boating man, 
amongst the intricate corridors at 
the back of it, nor thus compelled 
at last to find his way by a side 
atairease into the street before over- 
taking Miss Jerningham. He had 
held on straight after her, and had 
aut led. in reaching at the same 
time as herself the passage leading to 
her room, out of which he had in- 
duced her to secumpany him in the 
direction by which Ingram had first 
penetrated there. 

Tt was poor Seurin arth whom 
at oo i tisk, ond in ‘urgent 
pel a her life, Mark had succeeded 
Epis from Hiasi ing toom. She 

come wh & Daasage 
which led from the upper ter 
‘War. TY. Wn, NCO T 


a 


boxes, through a soe of which she 
possessed a private key. 

Perhaps the draught created by 
her having left that door awinging 
open on her hurried flight 
cwuused the sudden, irresistible pro- 
gress of flame and smoke, by which 
after entering the dressing-room she 
had found all retreat cut off. She 
could give no precise account of 
what had happened in the interval 
between discovering that Clara was 
aot there, and that she herself waa 
now cut off from all escape by the 
corridor. She had sunk exhausted, 
breathless, and despairing into the 
chair, where Mark had found her. 
She had neither heard the crash of 
glass as he burst in to the rescue, 
nor had felt him lift and then carry 
her out. Her stupor had made her 
as unconscious his arrival and 
action as the terrible excitement and 
desperate hurry had made him uncon- 
scious of her identity whilst he car- 
ried her down. ful aa he 
undoubtedly, for the privilege of hay- 
ing saved a life, and that the life of a 
kindly creature, his good friend, we 
are not prepared to assert that some 
feelings of isappointinent and of en- 
vious regret not with 
Mark's gratitude when whole 
case waa made plain, 

Qousin Martha! It was no} 


‘that Mark held your life cheap ; but 
the life he Le ought to mere fi in bis 
own strong loving arms was yond 
ive for Sis heart. He would not 
Pave beon overjoyed to yield the 
Priceless privilege of having rescned 
er to any man in Venice ly, 
or to any man of his Oxonian ac- 
quaintances especially ; but there 
‘was no denying it—any one of them 
had been more welcome in supplant- 
ing him than just Viscount Windle- 


And had Mark fully compre- 
homded ie cilcct of whet paseed that 
terrible night, he would have known 
that whereas few thi 
brought him nearer to Clara than his 
having saved her cousin, or have se- 
cured for him a more constant and 

teful remembrance by them both, 
the undefined sense of obligation she 
must needs have to Lord Windlesham, 
set her, seeing she had no sort of 

jial affection for him, at a greater 
istance from him than hitherto. 
Windlesham, to do his penetration 
justice, perceived it at a glance ; and 
understanding that the matter was 
critical, made Ha his mind at ouce to 
act, rather as if he had a lost intimacy 
to regain than any nearer closencss of 
it to preanme upon. Indeed, Clara's 
obligation to him was much greater 
than she suspected. She had neither 
determined, por attempted to deter- 
maine within herself, whether Win- 
dlesham had followed her accident- 
ally, or i an endeavour to find for 
himsel! ibowd a way of coc be i. where- 
in 6 ho giving her 
parla iede Sire 
t impelling him to follow as he 
wel ae oe a aa 
ie felt 4 Mai 

come to deliver Clara. She would 
have had him do it at cost of her 
ge ees eee 

: fore, she gave him 
eredit-for hia intention. And there 
was nothing to lessen the favourable 
effect of this in the circumstance 
that he had actually been her own 
from hideous and appalling 

ction. 

iad he saved Clara there is no 

i how far ee herself 
wight ve mistrusted pru- 
demos of allowing him to become 
their household fnend, as one may 
way; dat the man who had saved for 
her the only mother she had ever 
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could have bee 





known, poor gi 
welcome th orth at any day, or 
at any hour. The Viscount seemed 
to have made the running; but Mark, 
though far from sepecting it, had, in 
effect, shot ahead of him. 5 
There had been a terrible anxiety 
for Trelawncy, endured on the first 
few hours of that next day by his 
three friends. Exhausted by work or 
agitation, sourched, smoked, drenched, 
as they had been, all they hud said 
when meeting comually at foot of the 
hotel stain, about four or five, a.m, 
that morning on their way up ta take 
an hour or two of aleop simply 


n— 
“y say, old fellow, seen the Corninh- 
man—eh?” 

“Not I, my boy; he'll tun up all 
right cnough in time, to awear that 
the blaze was nuthing to the burning 
of the County Court at Bodmin, or 
the parsonage at Liskeard.” 

But when, after an hour's spunyins, 
and u couple of hours’ sleep, they met. 
again, stil early. at the brea! fast-table, 
and asked intelligence of the “‘altronig- 
nor Inglese” in vain from the waiter, 
they began to be first fidgety, ani 
next inpatient with themselves and 
with each other for being so. Soon 
they could not stand it; but with a 
muttered excuse, or a forced joke, 
jumped up as if by a common instinct, 
and severally annuunced their joint 
intention to go out and give a lonk 
after that “confounded eopper-miner;” 
but nv tidings could they gain of him, 
saving always an uncomfortable ru- 
mour ofa “ poveresi’or forestiore,” who 
bad been killed in the scuff 
mazato per diggracia poverino,” said 
the gossiping facchini, with hints of 
their hard work that ight, and of the 
desirable nature of 3 ottiglia! 
sicri!” Digby was enragedat the bare 
suggestion that thix could be their 
friend. “It’s all right enough, you 
Dlockheads; the poor chap's name 
who came togrief ia Forester ; all the 
cads had it pat upon their tongue; a 

ior Forester, I tell you.” Poor 
fellow ! he spoke withtemper, to keep 
down a pulping quiver in his throat, 
and could almost have atruck Wi 





‘in- 
for his explanation thai 
“si'or forestiere” meant a foreign 
gentleman, and did not profess to give 
a proper name. Ii was the Oo- 
lumbus who now chipped the - 
shell, eaggoating, as the thought 
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struck him, that Trelawney had beer 
in the theatre with the Vantinis, and 
that the must likely place whore to 
gain tidings of him must be the bank- 
er’s palazzo. 

« Froo for you, my boy, and a pre- 
cious lot of muddlcpates we were not 
to think of it at first. Trelawney’s 
right enough, I bet you, pegging into 
the pndronc’s rolis and coffeo, perched 
alongside of Mias Beatrice.” 

Three minutes brought them to 
the banker's door; it was close by the 
theatre; and one minute more suificed 
to appease their auxiety, though vot 
entirely to benish it. He was in 
house, though neither “ pegging into” 
breakfast, poor fellow, nor “ perched” 
beside Miss Beatrice, but in with 
a broken leg, bruised from head to 
foot, and still unconscious. Poor 
Beatrice, yet in ler evening dress, 
was crying her eyes ont in her own 
room, not having laid down all night, 
‘but having sat up just as she came in 
half dead with terror, distracted be- 
tweon fearand pity forthe Cornishman, 
and the sudden surprising of her owu 
heurt’s evcret. Yes; there was more 
than mere flirtation in it. She did 
wish, heart and soul, that she were at 
Polgarthen, hard of sound as the 
name was to her lisping Venetian 
lips. She wished she were there, with 
a right to ait by Carlo Treloni’s pil- 
low, if he were in pain, ureven tu sit-—~ 
poor child, that terrible sucue at the 
theatre hac terrified hopeout of her — 
even to sit and cry by his grave in 
the churchyard at Mervynstow, if he 
were dead. For she kuew perfectly 
well—oh, delicious knowledge, at 
thought of it the heart would seem to 
Jeap up exulting over all the terror 
and woe—that he had come by his 
hurt, perhaps by his death, just to 
kee] for from hurt or harm. She 
looked on her bare arms; there was 
not so much as a bruise on the rich 
brown cushions of them; and for that 
Trelawney’s luahs were braised and 
broken. How he had struggled against 
the desperate, selfish violence upon 
the stairs, of those who, by their insane 
rush and thronging, were ruinii 
their own chances of escape in imped- 
ing those of others ! 

‘he seemed to have been lifted and 
dorne along at one time without volun- 
tary motion, yet nothing crashed her. 
Hia arms were like fenders cf steel 
rightand lett; but he must havealipped 
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at the bottom of the stairs, juat aa che 
was bounding into the gundols beaide 
her mother; for as EP cen round 
in that very moment of safety, ahe saw 
him fall and be trodden on. % was 
sll that che could recollect, tax her 
feverish brain behind her hot fore- 
head as she would. 

‘Two boatmen had seen that he had 
fallen in securing her; and as the 
Vantinis were, of course, well known, 
when they had. picked up the poor 
bleeding man, they laid him on the 
black cushion of a gondola as gently 
as they were able, and brought him 
to the watergate of their palazso, and 
carried him up the wide flight of mar- 
Die stairs, and into the great saloon 
amongst the confused gruup of such 
members of the banker's family as had 
made their way home already. What 
was tohedone? The young Engliah- 
man seemed half dead, and the brok- 
en leg hung limp. As for carrying 
him down stairs again, and rowing 
him ali up the Grand Canal to the 
hotel on the Quay Dei Schiavoni, 
the thing was impossible, would be 
murderous, There was one only thing 
to do—to treat him as a son of the 
house, and lay him tenderly upon one 
of the son's beds till the surgeon 
should come, who muat he fetched 
with breathless haste—“ Quick, buat- 
man, quick !” 

Sach were the particul thered 
by his friends from the kind Vantinis 
concerning the accident which had be- 
flee Trelawnoy—particularg es 

ingram, by that night's it, 
warded to his areats ab Polgar- 
then. Thescholar's meutorshipamong 
his companions was neither official 
nor expressed, but ye' pecogmised 
by themselves, and by those with 
whom their party became at any time 
intimate. The bond between them all 
waa only one of those links of com- 
ionable friendship which make a 
y commonwealth of a aummer 
band oftouristefromdear Alma Mater. 
Mutual acquaintance and attraction, 
and the exercise of a free will, wisely 
left to its own play hy Engliah pe- 
renta, had brought them and must 
keep them together. There had been 
some vague talk of i when 
they should have settled down “some- 
where pleasant,” “sometime conve- 
nient,” but not much had come of it. 
On come five or six rainy days on the 
expedition, Trelawney might have 
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lines 
* or “Greek Play,” and 
Digby, who was taking up acid 
for “ ” might have involved 
in estimates of the rela- 
tive values of 


equares and lelo- 

ms; but these attempts had been 
abortive as well as arbitrary, that 
{ngram had solemnly voted his 
Seoaching” office a mere “mockery, 
elusion, and snare.” When a ques- 
tion about “a fiver or two, old fel- 
Jow—by reason that you know we 
tid engage to let you grind us up a 
‘Rit this long”—had upon a certain 
thorn be hed matthe preposal fo bring 
6 met the pro; to bring 

in a “ money-bill,” with such a per- 
benptory veto that nothing more waa 

id upon the subject. 

Easy, happy, manly, brotherly re- 
Intionship! possible only between men 
im those golden of youth. En- 
viable mentorship of » young man 
among his Sellowe bo acknowledge 


ial su) 
‘iewtwclaes man freah from the 
and the nobler seal of a moral 


ieee, on bim by the stainices dles 
worth and honour which the intimacy 


of college life had made thoroughly 
known to his companions in lecture- 
room, in hall, in the barge, and on the 
Bullingdon ! 
‘We do not profess to know what 
equivalent for such a relationshi; 
er universities at home or al 
may have to bestow, but the pen of an 
old Oxonian will not travel over the 
where without aword of deepand 


thankfulness for hay 
pdom of the “‘system” under which 
bis training, whereby such ge- 
ial, giad relationships were put with- 
in will and power of himself. 
how, the Vantinis felt that 
would himself 


of pore, college, and would profit 


them; he would run down to Co: 
to see “Billy in bottlegreen,” as he 
called his brother, the newly-commia- 
sioned rifleman. “If the cock-ahoot- 
ing in Albania should turn out any 
thing like what Bobby Snapper” (ol 
Lord Snapperton’s younger son, at 
Brazenose), “used to brag of last 
Christmas, we're likely to have a good 
time of it. No fear for the copper- 
miner; Ingram will watch hike a 
Sister of Charity beside him, and 
Miss Beatrice won't mind taking a 
oe when ne ee Up; 80, - 
, Win., my boy ; -bye, - 
troand Mark Brandling ; God dleas 
you, Miss Jerningham ; mind ee 
‘don't fall in love with some Italian 
count or maryuis now and marry him 
and turn contessa or marchosa, an 
never come back to Engl any 
facchino, that's 


more. Now th 

ee way to knoe ‘e case about, 
Chuck us a we ; my cigar- 
case is in a peacoat pocket below! 


“ Al piacer si’or, Buon Viaggio.’ 
“Ta, ta, all ofyou!” And away pad- 
cathe Tieate steamer. 
begun, and #o, in one sense, Was 
completed the break-up of the Oxford 
party. Ingram did watch like « 
‘ister of Charity; and if Beatrice did 
not relieve him at the sick man's bed- 
side, we believe that it was not for 
want of good will to do so. The quiet 
hours of the long night-watches, when 
the thick breathing of the patient 
alone disturbed the silence, and the 
tiny wick sluwly consuming the pare 
olive oil in the cup whore it floated, 
alone redeemed the deepening dark- 
nesa; those quiet hours, not unaided 
by such muttered cries for Higher 
help, asin such soul-subdning hours 
men’s hearte most earnestly put forth, 
brought to the student's mind the 
peace, at all events, of a clear and 
strong determination. A pang of 
“ something too like hate” had made 
_ wince: it may be remembered, 
when, at e Vantini’s party, ‘in- 
dleaham hail aasured him that his 
evening would have been more wisely 
t in the library of the Armeniaa 
ers than in the banker's draw- 
ing-room. i He. had een eee 
snonghy at ti ie felis 
with which he took ‘the Pleasautrye 
or, maybe, the kindly interference of 
his friend. But he seen 
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into his own heart, as some others 
had done alsa, by the glare of the 
burning playhouse. Very dark and 
very deep was the pit’s mouth, in one 
corner of it, which giare of that 
fiery night had shown him. It was 
Ro matter for compromise or trifling. 
‘When he died :eeom iadictes. ace 
eompany out 1 
Ghedire’he had fulton ibe would 
have slain him for jealous hate. Why 
this should have been, seeing that 
he could have endured to look upon 
Mark saving her, it is not easy to de- 
termine. There is nothing so intri- 
cate and unaccountable in its incon- 
aistencies us the play of passion in 
man’s wayward heart. To this per- 
sonal invonsistency his own attention 
‘was not drawn, nor, perhaps, need we 
speculate where he did not, closely a3 
hhe seemed to be questioning his own 
spirit, arraigned of evil at the bar of 
conscience. But the spirit of hate, 
the spirit of murder —be had been too 
diligent and tov reverent a reader of 
St. Jubn to forget their identity— 
stood confessed, present, watehful, on 
the point of action within him. This 
inconsistency was too obvious, and too 
hideous iu its obviousness to uu- 
Moticed, or to be lightly absolved by 
him, What! he was to be Good Su- 
muaritan by Trelawney’s bedside, fulfil- 
ling “the end of the commandment,” 
“loving his brother,” aud yet willing 
to play the thieves” part in the sume 
parable as well, when Windlcsham’s 
case ‘was in point; ready to strip him 
of so rare advantage, te wound him, 
to depart with savage joy, leaving 
him half, or, tell out the truth at 
once, whole dead 3 ‘There might have 
deen temptution of the world, and of 
the flesh tu boot, in his irresolutions 
and vugue aspirations, and re- 
pentings, and unwilling conflicta hi- 
therto; but now the devil, for certain, 
had come down into the list and of- 
fered wager of battle. He must and 
would hesitute no longer, but resist ; 
and that nv less wisely than m: a 
resist in retreating. So soon as 
Po! en. pany should arrive ip 
peek telat 

eir son into their trembling, anxious, 
cae anne oe 

‘enit ve. leaveal 
not untruitfal hours of cultivated 
idleness and recreation, Me would, 
‘back, not to bouke, but to the wa: 
for sake of which be bad beon discip- 
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lined in books. He would go back 
gad tia among cae for men, and 
for Him in them, of whom he 
m in this hard mreved 
‘Viscount Windlesham im the mean- 
while took music Jeseons—not, it ig 
true, in the mere manual trick of 
the musician ; his powers in that line 
for an amateur were al more 
than respectable. Bosides which, it 
would have been scarcely decent to 
seek instruction in mere piano-thump- 
ing from such a man as the old Maea- 
tro. The Viscount’s coolness could 
not have kept a burning blush from 
his smooth forehead upon preferri 
such a petition. But there is so mul 
deep science in the profuunder know- 
ledge, and wore intimate sense of 
musical composition, that there was 
nothing strange or shocking in paaai 
on from mere inquiries, put skilfully, 
and from unimated conversations on 
the subject, fur which one of the con- 
versing parties, at least, took care to 
ioake tlue preparation, to a request, 
mare modestly, with apparent frank- 
ness ynd with admirally-concealed 
Battery, that the ilustrions composi- 
tor would deign to guide the feet of 
an ardent and enthusiastic neophyte 
through certain of the wore intricate 
and sublime puths uf the sweet mu- 
sical mystery. 
Lord Windlesham, in determinin, 
upon thia course of conduct, 
judged rightly the force of that fx- 
therly feeling which bound the com- 
poser to Clara Jerningham. The 
‘Maestro did nut distinguish in her the 
daughter from the artist, the woman 
from the singer and actress, that was 
hardly to have been expected. In 
himself the ‘‘symphonetie” nature, if 
I dare use the term, was one wii 
the whole conscious’ man, or nearly 
so, He was a manmuaestro without 
intervention of hyphen between the 
terms; felt aa such, loved as such, 
and was no more disposed towards 
resolving Clara | ically than 
towards putting his own being intp 
some ersrucistiog crucible, _ 
divi this, and it 
Seotoalonal life would 
ife wor Ve 20 MANY 
minute, nnconsclously formed fibres 
of tualand close attachment be- 
fwoen her and the musician; therefore 
did he study bass and soun- 
terpoint; and at the same time the 
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character, guilelees and good, of the 

man of genius and of k i 
who taught him willingly. The cal- 
tion was just and found. Nei- 
ther was that other of mylord’s cal- 
culations devoid of penetration and 
exactness, whereby he arrived in due 
course of time at the conclusion, that 
if ever he should wish to hold the 
first place in Clara’s affection and 
esteem, Mark, and not the scholar, 
must be removed from the position. 
If ever he should wish it! Was there 
room for doubt concerning the desire 
or intention? there was: at all 
events, concerning the character and 
comparative intensity of his desire. 
‘One thing was certain, he had a selfish 
auppressed pleasure in supremacy of 
any kind, natural or acquired, keen- 
est, perhaps, in the latter kind of it, 
especially when the acquisition came 
‘by force of moderate diplomacy. 
Overtaxing of his ingenuity was not 
more agreeable to him than over-ex- 
ertion of any kind; his enjoyment to 
be real must be eusy-going. This 
‘was one reason for prefixing the epi- 
thet “suppressed” to his very sense 
of pleasure in supremacy; another 
being, , that he was far too much of a 
gentleman not to suppress outward 
manifestation of his delight in supre- 
macy bought cheap. ‘his gifted, 
bright, and beautiful Clara bad come 
across him, his companions in travel, 
and the chance acquaintance made at 
the lake-side inn. Upon two of them, 
and they the men whose c! TS 
wwe the highest promise of interest 
in analysis, abe had made an inatan- 
taneous and deep, if not indelible im- 
pression. What he felt fur her himself 
‘was indistinct, nor did any thing urge 
upon him use or advantage in at- 
tempted discrimination; bathe should 
like to put the others out of his way, 
and leis ly, a8 was his wont, he set 
about so domg. Upon In he 
imew how to act, and acvord- 
ingly. What was to be dove with the 
ic he made no doubt heshould 

diiscover by-and-by. q 

i ‘it may be a here, 


had discovered, entirely 
en! 

“that dear 
call him. He was to be 
and i 


to own 

what was to bedone with 
fellow,” az she would 
asked ones 
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existence of other days in Camden- 
town; but the order and constitution 
of the new strange artist life of 
Venice, now waxen familiar, forbade 
the realization of her hospitable 
‘wishes according to her own ideal—an 
ideal, mind you, not clond-born, but 
reminiscence of former actual expe- 
rienccs—of tea-drinking. There were 
no 1wuffins, nor any pound-cake ; nor 
was the hour of the entertainment, 
nor the time devoted to the solemni- 
ties of ita etiquette, at all in corres- 
pondence with past recollections or 
present wishes; but what there was 
was dear and precious beyond words 
to the young mechanic, The Vis- 
count, we take it, would have given 
his ears for it; and it was this :— 
There was just one half hour; Mark 
would perfurm prodigies of haste an 
the way home, ty throw off the fus- 
tian jacket and the grimineas of the 
day's work, in Ropes ot lengthening it 
by a minute or a half minute even:— 
just one happy half hour there was 
tween the tune when he could reach 
Clara’s apartment and the time when, 
upon theatre nights, her gondola 
would come round to the house-s 
A cup of strong tea, strong but deli- 
caute—for Cousin Murtha had intuitive 
gleams of a genius in brewing tea 
pithily yet tenderly, as rare aa it ia 
admirable—was the refreshment with 
which invariably at that hour La Jer- 
nivtta would fortify herelf for the 
exertions of the evening. 
Of this cup of tea Mark should 
rtake—such was Cousin Martha's 
‘ree. When the invitation had 
been made and acrepted some three 
or four titnes at it lar interve 
Clara seemed to find that the atrong 
sterling sense of Brandling’s conver- 
sation, tempered and softened as it 
was by an influence she had not yet 
surinised, acted upon her mind and 
temper as a tonic, and helped to brace 
her for the fatigue and excitement 
which was coming. Sometimes they 
would discuss together the cast of 
character and sentiment in the lyric 
drama, of which she was to enact the 
heroine; and though Mark were man 
of a type sbout aa far removed asmay 
be from that of an ordinary dilettante 
or theatrical critic, the 
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flowed aquitly. sometimes. and by 
‘sensi! somet am 
Sonvact of ita glow sent Olara Sy 
wits ee generous a wareuth to her task 
ane lumph. t may Y 7 
Ben that’ the irropdlar intortala of 
invitation ceased; in fact, that invi- 
tations were soon dispensed with al- 
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; and the Masatro, the only 
personage privil on any 
pretext to intrade upon that half hour 
of preliminary refreshment and rest, 
soon came to consider Mark’s pre- 
sence at the tea-table as much amat- 
ter of course as that of Cousin Mar- 


tha, or of the teapot 


CHAPTER VII. 


DECOR AXD DEPARTURE, 


Tax Trelawneys arrived at last. There 
had been some dolay, by reason of 
their absence from Polgarthen when 
the letter errived which brought 
them the sad news. There were old 
Sir Charles, and Lady Trelawney, 
and their daughter, orgina, In- 
gram met them at the water's edye, 
and led them straight to the spacious 
bedroom, the lofty proportions of 
which would have dwarfed the state 
pisk chintz dormitory at Polgarthen 

the humblest dimensions forth- 
with, There, mannnas amns and 
Geurgy’a were soon tender and fast 
round the neck of the patient, whilst 
old Sir Charics had a grij: of one 
hand in both hix, which nearly made 
Charlie the Younver, thongh no 
chicken til] so tenibly bruised, howl 
again for pain. 

Presently, the fathor and mother, 
who had been too much excited 
hitherto to give Ingram due grect- 
ing, understood by their dear Char- 
lie’s look in how much they must 
be indebted to him, and each took 
hia hand. As for Georgy, we verily 
believe sho would have flung her 
armos round the neck of the dear friend 
aleo that had nursed her darling hro- 
therintorecovery, hadshe not, with her 
quick girl's glance, noted the sad look 
which sobered on his countenance the 
gladness of the 9 toment. She was a 
very keen-sig! pussey cat, that 
Miss Georgy, for all her girlish years, 
and sweet girl's temper, and forall the 
childishness which her long fair curls 
gave to her laughing countenance; 
and she made other discoveries besides 
this first one before she had been a 
fall half hour in her brother's aick 
room. She detected tho constraint 
and inquiry with which the conval- 
escent eyed hia lady mother after a 
bit; and what’s more, she was sharp 
enough to follow his look from the 


another's face to the glass jar of ex- 
quisite flowers his bedside; and 
what is more atill, it did occur to 
her to marvel whether the aad-faced 


though smiling Ingram’s fingers had 
dis) a them daintily. 
hen introductions and heartfelt 


tear-brimining thanks came on down 
staira in the great saloon by-and-by, 
the rich glow in the brown checks of 
Beatrice, a8 she came perforce to 
shake hands aleo, did not escape Miss 
Georgy ; and she, too, etole a look 
into mamma's countenance as 
Charles had dune upstairs, to see whe- 
ther her eye ul was in quest of in- 
telligence. My own observations, I 
beg lenye to way, do not precisely 
tally in their results with those of 
that great Land of tale-writera whose 
theory of domestic events so often 
turns upon the necessary and crass 
stupidity of parents, The Trelawney 
views of certain social matters were 
not extensive, as I have elxewhere 
hinted; but the eyesight of the Tre- 
lawney mind, or to speak more accu- 
rately, of the “ Pentrennan-Trelaw- 
ney” mind—Lady Trelawney had 
been a Mies Pentrenoan of Trennan 
before marriage—was far from being 
dull or dim within the narrow circle 
of its uwn vision Hf Miss Geoi 
were keen-eyed, I opine that tl 
lynx eyes of that stately mother of 
hers were simply reproduced in the 
daughter; and, in fact, it was the 
searching loukthose dreaded maternal 
eyes od Beatrice 
at 


had ut ich tad brought 
‘ing, whic! ight wy 
into her cheeks, deadly pale a second 
before, the glow which Georgy had 
seen mantling there, 

‘Well, tliat terrible firet interview 
‘was over, and there was at all events 
the doubtful consolation of being con- 
vineed that to keep her secret long 
from the lynx eyes was hopeless. 
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better consolation, however, “There,” said Georgy to the scho- 
came that evening when 0 ity lar, before turning round again from 
presenting iteelf of retiring unobtru- the window, out of which were, 
gively from the group of inthe affecting with conscious sompliity te 
yoom, contrived to draw her, inspect. a passing gondola; “ wha: 
just as Charlie might have done, into the authorities will say to me for this 
the bal en and there did I cannot guess; but it must have hay 
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F 
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doing to Ingram that afternoon— 
threw her arms round her neck and 
kissed her, the golden curls all shower- 
ing down about her face and neck. 
Not one word was spoken as they 
bent to one another over the orange- 
tree there; but Beatrice understooil 
that Charlie’s sister would not refuse 
to fasten its flowers in her dark hair 


peep of the sea-shore off Mervynstow 
through the break in the beoch cop- 
ioe at Polgarthen. The delight of 
is consciousness who shall picture ? 
Not even shrinking from the lynx 
could rob her of it; and the very 
day Shere Teas anoiber jy in 
unexpect berto unhoy 
though in sooth it were a very 
matter of course. 
e Vantini had never allowed 
joe—no, not once, and she did 
think it somewhat hard, poor child— 
to enter the room where Trelawney 
had been slowly but surely recovering. 
‘We will not say that never, never, on 
any occasion whatsoever, had Beatrice 
by when by a kind chance the 
waa open aod a bright lok of 
recognition pass between them, 
or a hasty word of salutation be ex- 
changed; but on the morrow of 


Georgy’ atrival—yea, of that yery 
these 


ee 


for; 
isa} 


longed for, but dreaded 

weeks since the cruel accident 
defel—without reflection, without 
hesitation, till hesitation war too 


¢ had refrained from pened 


d some day, poor things; so it’s 
as well to have got it over; and now 
the signorina must just march oat 
again at my command and in my 
company.” 

Phe signorina must march out,” 
thought Ingram; “yes, and it'saa well 
to yet a thing over.” 

“Charhe, my boy !” with a amile, 
“shall I put your name on the list for 

reat-zo when term comes on? I shall 

back in Alma Mater long before 

the first week of it, and the echools 
don’t upen till the fifth.” 

® Bother alt imaginuble goes, great 
or little,” quoth the Cornishman. 
“One's tutor can't expect a fellow to 
cram up for examination after auch « 
smash as mine was, Why, tertn time's 
not three weeks off; add five, makes 
eight. You've really no idea now 
how weak and Lad a fellow feele after 
@ thing of this sort, I do hope and 
trust--I mean I'm horribly afraid” 
(Oh, Mr. Trelewney, with what face 
wa> this ewendation made, we won- 
der 4—“indeed, 1 am—I shan’t be 
able to stir off thix sofe thie over 
so long. And as for Jeuving this 
house—at least, I mean leaving the 
Vantinis—I mean leaving Venice— 
fur months yet; I'm happy—that’s 
to say, I’m very sorry--to think it’s 
out of the question altogether. TI 
know the governor will want to be 
back at Pulgarthen for the pheseants; 
and I can’t help hoping—no, feari 
my mother will insist upon going 

with bim; but Georgy might 
stay with me till I could travel again. 
She and Bea—that is Misa Vantini— 
aeem tu get on so well together al- 
ready.” 


That was a long-winded speech for 
an invalid, though desultory; ard a 
eo trees 

whey brol in when he 

y recovered breath, and also dina 
self a little, out ofa certain cs i 
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“Vile Oxford, ind: ungrateful 
imp!"Is orp, inde ri Yours 
the man that vowed it was the only 
human habitation fit for « fellow 
wut of reach of the Land’a End, I 
Temember. Vile Oxford, indeed, you 

illainous ocoppermiuer! What on 
earth put that into your head?” 
a But thie was * question the heir of 
olgarthen was by no means 
to answer; wherefore, a te he 
ppined that as Ingram had long since 
cept his Master's,” and had no “team 
to coach in hand for the next term,” 
there could be no reason why he, 
should not stay in Venice to travel 
home with him and Georgy. 

“Why, there’s not more books at 
the Bodleian than over at Saint 

out there; and if « fellow 
muse go boring and bookworming, 
why, couldn’t a fellow learn Amne- 
nian? That must be tough enough 
reading for a couplcof months or so |" 

But his surprise—ay, and his sor- 
Tow—spite of Beatrice’s and Georgy’s 
presence left to him, were great and 
sincere, when Ingram made him fully 
compreheud that in all sober, serious 
earnest a apace of two days, instead 
of months was the limit of his further 
abode in Venice. 

“(Some here, old fellow,” said the 
Cornishman, “and give a chap your 
hand, can’t you? And just stoop 
down a bits when you know a party 
can’t stand up to get at yor 
he drew down the scholars head 
till the forehead of it was level with 
jhia lips, and then he put a kiss upon 
Re an yey fiery red, os nee two 

ropa in his eyes, and a thing like 
three walnuts in his “tieless” throat, 

“There,” he said, “that’s how I 
verve my mammy when I’m took 
‘worse at home, and she comes pokii 
grar mo with, physic | Voth. And, 
living or you solemn o 
TU never forget you've been as ‘tender 








asa mother with me, you school quad his 


ond you iis . 

‘indlesham’s ion was at 

no loss to divine much of what had 
in the mind of Ingram when 


made known to him alzo his im- to 


ely 2 

it said, however, to 
neither by word nor by lool 
week to add to the constraint of 
All his tact and social instinct, 
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"And fe 


et 
parting cary I¢ took him two whois 
Sigars to deliberate upon the question, 
xe er he should or shoud pot in- 
fere in an} with guidan, 
of circumstances relating to the echo. 
lar’s leave-taking of Clara. Decision 
was in the negative, justly, generously, 


Deliberation upon the same mo- 
meutous subject coat his poor friend 
far other length of time, far other con- 
flict of indecision. Morning 
full daylight of the last day he should 
docpening twilight of the farmer day 

ing twilight mer 
Sepa Sag of the forex doy 
his room. Glorious daylight it was, 
which came streaming in at the open 
window, with a soft wind from the 
southward. Butthatsoft wind scemed 
cold to the sorrowfal etndent; he 
shivered, went to the casement, aad 
shut it | He did not attempt to shut 
out the light as well; perhaps there 
waa no need to do so. Science, with 
her prism, will decompose asunbeam 
for us, and divide the light-giving 
from the warming ray, and again 
from the actinic. Beep feeling or 
strong passion in ourselvesseems some- 
times to possess no little of this 
Jybumatic power of decomposition. 

‘he sunbeam falls full on us, but the 
light-giving ray, the warming ray, are 
separated from it and absor! and 
their blessed, cheerful influences un- 





felt. There was nothing very trea- 
chant in @ecision taken by 
him; yet it was no moral cowardice 
which left so much undecided after 
all He would not go seek that dear, 
Aclicious presences from which he himo- 
self, by a strong decree, had doomed 
himself to die out that day; but 
he would live these last hours just 
2g his wont been. He would 
spend he forenoon in arsenal or 
church, or picture-gallery, as Vene~ 
i ent by visitors; 


tian mornings are 
ia afternoon, aoco} to his own 
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in all its homely, tender, and true phonies to the creative mind of the 
ri iy of a hoenely tena good-bye!— composer, “in which we do presum: 

is, God be with you by saying, ‘this was made for us’ 
She was there. The Maestro, too, Here now, for instance, close under 
and Mark, andconsin Marthalikewize. our feet are gravestones, Hebrew 


‘Windlesham misliked the self-denial 
which kept him absent. Notwith- 

ing, since he enforced it upon 
him: 6 must he forgiven. 
Wasirereel, or wastt kind, thatoalm, 
strong, joyous unconaciousness of her's: 
It was genuine—about that he could 
make noquestion. Here weretwo men 
‘with whom she was walking upon the 
shore in converse, the music of her 
voice modulated and measured without 
art, without emotion, yet itself both 
moving and soothing emotion of others, 
as the ripple and Bisa of those alter- 
nate waves, which kept time there 
with their upon the low, sandy 
shore. These two men loved her, a8 
entre beyond it. And she knew 
not! ng of it yet; nor understood that 
one at least of them was looking on 
her broad white forehead, as the «ca 
man looks upon thelight-house tower, 
above the jetty, whence he sails away, 
not to sail beck again—and conscious 
of the “not.” 


The landmark of a life-shore from 
which he was putting out to sea. Why 
take it unkindly that it seemed im- 
passible? 

Cruel, indeed! How do her such 
injustice? She knew not, simply for 
that he never let her know what, eo 
unconsciously, she had become to him. 

ind 3 was no room for 
Kindness beyond that which bad been 
largely given in the confiding frank- 
neasof some weeks’ pleasant acquaint- 
wnceship. Kind, indeed! 
been any other kindness, in view of 
that determination from which he 
would not go back, nor wish to do so. 

How strange, and yet how natural, 

to him, in after times, the 

singular coincidence, that as the even- 
ing fell and they Joo! Ree ates the 
ee8 Upon the pt ing mountains 

a of the Maestro 
showd rum in upon the mould and 
tracery of his own fancies hts 
and feelings, and follow out and fill 


up all the gr u, ae the molten 
gold might or silver, poured in 
‘upon the took graven steel of 2 Da- 


mascas blade in making. 
“There isa sense,” said the Maestro, 
wpeaking of the suggestion of sym- 


tones, are they not, Caro Sig- 
er Accademico?”’ inquired he of 


x vit 

e scholar nodded assent; for they 
had wandered onand away to the spot, 
where, in the sandy soil of the Lido, 
the children of the Longer Captivity 
“bury their dead out of their sight.” 

“Well! here, [suy, are grave-stones, 
and preaching of a calamity, a decay, & 
desolation, a death in life, such as not 
even the beautiful decrepitude of the 
fair city in the | 6 behind us can 
ever preach of. The eye glances over 
this field of Hebrew death, over ita 
pavement of grave-stones, graven, it 
may be, with the same characters once 

aven on the stone tables that He 

ke, who came down from Sinai to 
the Jewish forefathers.” He paused 
for a few seconds, as well he might; 
as thou reader may'st have done; aa 
he did, certainly, who traces these 
lines ; though he were youny, hopeful, 
and ardent in the day, when those 
rude Hebrew gravestones, and the 
sedyy gruas tungied his feet, and bid 
him perforce look down and meditate, 
there, on the Lido, tuuching such 
meuning sasociation of ideas. 

“Venice behind us, down-trodden 
Zion nt our feet; and the eye glane- 
ing on, as T was suying, on to that 
burnished flake of outsp water, 
across into the uprising purple dis- 
tance!” 

As he spoke, the eyes of all the 
party followed, of necessity, the course 
pointed out by the finger of his de- 
seriptive word. 

“Above the toothset edge of those 
eternal hills lingers the sundown 
Now, that man said very well, Mies 
Clara, who said that sunset clouds, for 
all their plory is dying, show more pro- 
mise, tell more of some glories yet be- 
yond, than the brightest, rosiest clouds 
of dawning. Do you think I cannot 
feel how great were the presumption 
should I gay all Shia pees Braves of 
human hopes, and foves, and hates 
thew: Toco} ections of the worlds para 
ing-history; this surging of gem; 
thowe hills, the symbols of world-old 
unmovable materialism ; those sloud- 
portals of sky, which are but shadow- 
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fetta hen of io ond immortality 


iJ 
—all this is put forth as occasion only 
for & poor ol Maestro’s feeble phrase 
of interpretation by musi bar- 
mony Tf” 
“Ohbd! ch’! cari miei!” and he took 
out his snutf-bo: 
much to cousin 


Bay, and staggered by 
he took out the snuff-box, sure token 
that the speech was nearly run out. 
pone ane! cari aici: ail sews 
not put here for me ; and ye! pure 
Tertietta mia! vi dird che fe Piha 
was put here for me: mine I will 
make it, though in truth I can own 
no posscasion of it; mine for the stir- 
ring of thought; mine for the tinting 
of fancy; mine for creation of some 
things; mine for correction of others. 
Yes! mine, though ¥ be nothing to it,— 
ag you shall allow, when I bring you 
my newly conceived symphony. ‘Life 
out of living logses,’ I mean to eall it. 
jor Accudemuco, do you think the 
title insane?” 

‘Whatever the student thought, he 
answered nothing; and the conver- 
antion took, naturally, a more tri- 
vial turn, as they wended their way 
‘bark to the more frequented and pro- 
saic part of the long low sandy pnt. 

There was a little wineshop there, 
or coffee-houxe, in front of which were 
rude tables and benches of wood. 
fiddle and a tambourine were bei 
scraped and thumped to a tune ot 
a mongrel type, between a trunsal- 
pine waltz and a transapennine eal- 
tarella. But gay enough, nimble 
‘enough, vivaciona enough, were the 
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dancers ; one of whom, a girl of lithe 
figure and cheerful eye, gave a defer- 
ential salutation to and one 
Jess constrained to Mark Brandlin, 
“Felice Notte Rosina” aaid either 
in return; and then, again, “Anzia 
te Tonietto! as her partner, one of 
the water-carrying lads of Venice, 
with a dangling, bright-red, woollen 
cap, divided his recognition between 
a nod and a bow, 

The gondolas were very near; and 
the time was come. 

“T fear, Miss Jerningham, that I 
maust say good-night, and not only 
Bogd.vight, but enod-bye” ; 

“Good-nig] then, . Ingram; 
but why good-bye?” ’ 

“Because I start for England to- 
bof iad afternnon: ‘i ss 

low very sudctenly you're going, 
cousin Martha suid ; qand how ead0 
many yartings are; first, Mr. Digby, 
and now you. Why, what will Mr. 
Trelawney do without you, pray?” 

“Oh'” said poor Ingram, with a 
very ghastly smile, at which Mark 
wondered, for he alone chanced to be 
lnoking straight ut him, “I leave our 
Cornish fnend in better hands than 


me, 
“Well, anyhow, I’m very sorry that 
you're leaving us.” 

“And so am I,” said Clara, shaking 
hands. 

‘There was strength im the man, for 
all lusformer waverings, forshe neither 
felt pressure nor tremor ix the hand 
winch touched and tock her own. 
Neither dad he groan aloud, fel- 
low! nor fall, for atl the terrible 
which went through him, but w 
quietly away. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ANCIENT ART-MacIC, 


Buapgra of tenacious memory must 
not take it ill of me that having al- 
luded casually, not many chaptera 


back, to the Digby family-portrait 
1 a needs ageva say ‘omething 
touching such ancestral presentmenta. 


At Digby’s manor-houss there were 
family-portraite, and so there were 
at Polgarthen. That ia no fault of 
mine. Ner, indeed, can I well help 
i that moreover, nee were also 

ily-portraita on the Toom- 
walls of the Palazzo Vant: All 
I can aay ia I did not put them 


there. No! but John Bellini put one 
of them, aud rare one too. Al 
Marini's, bride of MesserEocelinoVan- 
tini. A sweet, grave, new-mmade ma- 
tron she, with formal plaitsof hair, just 
showing only from underneath @ coi 

with eowething of German severity 

cut. She held « missal in her taper 
fingers, as she knelt before a gentle 
‘Madouna on the golden background. 
She seemed almost, herself and all 
about her, to have stepped out from 
some illuminated pees of that same 
tiseal to kneel down there in the 


=e 


foreground enlarged. The Admiral’s 
Portzait, on whose glorions old conn 

oe the keenness of the trader 
and frank manliness of the warrior 


earried on & marvellous contest for and get 


work of one 


a, Waa the 
ay Vecelli, who had not found it dled 


necomary to sign the painting, by rea- 
yon of a burst of gorgeous sunlight 
which his brash bed sent eee 
into the whole canvass from behi: 
the yw of the Buocentaur, rear- 
ing itaelf in the middle distance. 
Streaming sunlight! yes! there was 
enough of it to stream across the wide 
room and give those wondrous gleams 
and les to the jewelled brocade 
of the Admiral’s younger daughter 
opposite, married toa Barberigo wlien 
sat for her likeness. There were 
as many, I believe, as four of Tin- 
toretto’s lively fall of action, 
but ash-coloured and livid in hue, 
beside the mellow jiance of the 
Titians, There was a younger Palma 
womewhere, and several Ridolfis, a 
Webco The Pelgarinen. portraits 
lo. e Pol en portraits, 
indeed! Poor dear Sir Charles! his 
heart sunk within him aa his eves 
wandered day by day over Signor 


‘antini’s wal 
“And to think of his being a bank- 
er, Lucy dear! Just what old ‘Far- 
things” is at Bodmin. Fancy the Far- 
thing forefathers in this style!” ‘Sh 
OW, good ig aries was rather 
defrauding that Cornish financial fu- 
amily of its due patronymic honours in 
those depreciatory remarks. Farthin- 
was tho name, not Farthings, 
ie 


i and i a ctal 
ee ened A Dinas by one 
‘Adam Farthingale, a succossful “ad- 


or speculator in minin 

matters, who had handled s pick in 
e vein ind in oun; 

Gays, and “adventured’ with equal 

success in a provincial measure, wher 
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between love and hate, till he could 
bear his feelings no longer; and then 
he would get up and rush out; and 
ten to one would hail a gondola 

himself rowed over to the 


But the lynx eyes looked poor Mins 
Beatrice through and through day by 
day; who found consolation, how- 
ever, in Georgy and in rare repeti- 
tions of that visit to the convaleacent 
brother’s rom; and in the hope, now 
beginning to bud, of his descending, 
carefully, with a crutch, and wit 
help from others on either hand, the 
fight of casy marble stairs which led 
down to the great saloon. The wea- 
ther which was autumnal now, was 
yet genial and fine. He should sit in 
ensy chair on the great baleony, with- 
in sight and scent of the dwarf orange 
tree with ita associationa that now 
seemed so familiar and old. Poor 
little orange tree! that fickle mistress 
of thine was quite prepared, if need 
were, to allow that nny pot-herb at 
Polgarthen would indced be apincely 
when compared with thee. bereas, 
by strange inversion of id that 
master (‘harhe who had onoe slighted 
thee, despised in comparison that 
wondrous lemun tree ayainst the 
south-wall in the garden at home, 
which in the first blush of the sum- 
mer be had exalted, to his com- 
panione’ indignation, above all oran; 
or lemon bearing trees that. spurte 
in their beauty on the torraces of 
Isola Bella, or come sloping down to 
the glasay swelling of the Garda. 

A indy with bb eyos ought, one 


might opine, to have notions sharp) 

defined. I should have expected, 
therefore, that nothing could have 
‘been more definite, more truly eut and. 
dried in fact, than Lady Trelawney’s 


objections to Miss Beatrice for h 
Charlie; supposing alway ich Rind 








tions to exist. But "a charec- 
ters, somehow, will not be always of 
& piece; and some of Sir Charles’ 


of ion had 
in this one ipetanee, dime te re? 
frespeetive vision the lynx 

‘or eyes look both wi rout of the 
dark brain box to get" phoiographa of 
things external ; then into that 
of things photographed. 
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And Lady Trelawney, who saw all 
without as clearly as Miss Georgy, 
found indistinction in her own views 
within of why and wherefure she her- 

‘judged matters so differently from 
that facile young philosopher. ‘- 

I have suggestively mixed up Sir 
Charles’ name with thia; because I 
incline to think that in well-assorted 
matrimony there must ever be much 
fire and take in matters such as theso. 

‘he perapicuity of the one party illu- 
minating oftentimes the fogginess of 
perception of the other ; that fog in 
ite turn obfuscating at times aleo the 
keenness of that others Pers nenity. 

It was one great relief, and well it 
might be, to the Cornish haronet's 

fy to discover, as she had done upon 
the first Sunday of her stay in Venice, 
that at all eventa there was no differ- 
ence in religious faith to render the 
notion of this marriage intolerable. 
Madame Vantini had been mistress 
enough of heraclf and of her husband 
in this respect to have kept the liberty 
from the first, of directing her daugh- 
ter’a mind in such matters. 

And yet the sense of relief was but 
momentary and illusory, so» Jong at 
least aa her ladyship conceived ‘hers 
self able to thwart the match. There 
really was nothing to dislike in Bea- 
trice; and not much more to find 
fault with than any well regulated, 
critical, matronly mind can detect, 
take it, in any ordinary, well look- 
ing, woll disposed younger lady, para- 
gon and paramount by love's law in 
a son's affection and esteem. Few 
things are more intolerable than to be 
swindled of a poesible good grievance. 
Poor Beatrice ! had she been Papist, 
sho had been manifestly un; nardon: 
able ; her boing unobjectionably Pro- 
testant, was very hard to pardon in- 


d. 

After all, T suppose there lay at 
bottom of the good lady's heart. 0 
special ill-will againet Beatrice ; but 





only that lonable jealousy which 
in angered at the thought, that a 
stra should have “ intermeddled” 


with the heart's inmost “joy.” “This 

man is my son! I bare him, and 

nourished bi the 

of bis youthfnl bravery and mani 

tenderness sgainat the warmth of 

motherly breast] And this gi with 
tinted cheeks and silky black 
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and proud to 
see the dan; Papo ah weakness 
twine round _some worthy support- 
ing stem. Her own womanly con- 
acinusness of clinging preaches charity, 
But her son is strong; he can aud 
should stand himself for a long 
time at least, side by side with her 
and with his father. Tendril, and 
leafage, and flower of any plant which 
shal! twine round that sapling eo dear 
to them, comes vunly between the 
shadowless light and free air which 
have ever been glancing and playing 
between them and it, there 
may or may not have been, by another 
most natural inconsistency, a scheme 
in germ in that mother’s mmd for 
giving some English girl at home 
leave and livenve to eteal the boy’a 
heart. I will not say for certain 
For all the seeming contradiction, it 
ig not unhkely. Anyhow her lady- 
ship was hostile, and it may he that 
she would have succeeded in infasin; 
some of her feeling into her 
husband's breast, had it not been for 
the Vuntini portraits. 
Amongthem, there was one of which 
we hate not yet made mention, a 
small round painting from the rare 
penal of Giorgione. A female head, 
bending outwards to the beholder ; 
the eyes dawncast, almost veiled by 
the lids, from under which you might 
expert to see a tear come trickling. 
‘ow Beatrice was a light-hearted 
happy girl enough, and ber dark hair 
would only in the very strongest 
sunlight, ever show any of that gol- 
den gleam which rippled for ever on 
the treases of her ancestress as Gior- 
gione painted them. Yet there was 
no denying the truth of that mystic 
and persistent identity of look and 
feature which will reappear from time 
to time in famihes, and which, in spite 
of ail Siserepancies, proclaims the 
kindred blood. | Beatrice was very 
like the picture in many of its char- 
acteristics. Her father, as she grew 
‘up, was often provoked to think that 
he had not forecast the ci 


and called his baby daughter Staila, 
the name by which the was 
known in his family. mother 
took such delight in the resemblance 
‘that ashe long since 

the picture m the place whens 
cs hung many years, and 
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had enshrined it in the retirement 


of her own little private special 
sitting room, None but the intimates 
of the house or the curi ise in 


jously precise 

knowledge of the Venetian school of 
painters remembered any longer the 
existence of a Vantini Giorgione. Si 
Charles, of course, was in total pre- 
vious ignorance of it ; nor was it till 
some time after his ‘ing to Venice, 
and after some schooling in the scan- 
ning of Venetian masterpieces, that 
hie ignorance was removed. But 
ing one day, introduced by some 
accident into Madame Vantini’s own 
inner nest, it ia but justice to his 
ing powers of artistic criticism 

say, that from the moment of his 
entering the room, the Giorgione 
ri hisattention. Madame Van- 
tini thought her Cornish countryman 
more vague and abstracted that day 
than ever—not to say more le- 


headed. He spoke without looking at 
her, answe: incoherently; and by 
way of keeping up the conversation, 


put questions himself,atlongintervals, 
Wholly disconnected with the previous 
drift of it, answers to which he by no 
means appeared anxious to take in. 
For the remainder of that day the 
rait haunted him. He tried a visit 

the Accademia, but found no relicf 

to his imagination, which caused 
Almy likenesses of ita tone and colour- 
ing to cover and confuse the linea- 
ments of say female face by any mas- 
ter, on which his eye might chance to 
light. For some capricious reason, or 
want of reason, he said nothing to 
Lady Trelawney concerning the pic- 
ture; neither did he the next day 
utter a word concerning it to its 
owner or his wife. He cultivated 
her acquaintance, ever, thence- 
forth with new and strange assiduity; 
and spent treasures of Machiavellian 
sstuteness upon contriving occasions 
to viait her in the little room, over 
whose mantel- oe he Stella was 
hung, and-| Picture 
into his cs ag woll as aes 
wakin; cies, exercising over him 
the sitangest and tenderest fascina- 
tion. Yet it never occurred to him 


that all this while an image of his 
Charlie's Beatrice was into 
his affections, nor that Giorgione’s 


com! 
from 
young 


pleading all al 

wainscot the cause of her 
kinswoman in her 
muabtle witchery, was 


as it 
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almost seemed, to conceal from the 
worthy baronet the enormity of the 
fantastic trick she was now playing 
on him 
But such concealment could not 
last for ever. One morning,—the sun- 
ing across the room 
from underneath the folds of the 
heavy velvet curtain of the corner 
window,—Sir Charles had found it 
necessary to knock at the door of Ma- 
dame’s aitting room, and had opened 
it to enter before the “come in” could 
have reached his ear. Beatrice stood. 
by the mantel-pieco, Dark as her 
trailed hair beg those scabeans 
came athwart snd gilt it eo! * 
She, too, was leaning forward Thought. 
fully ; the lids veiled her eyes, out of 
which trickled arcal tear, “Sir Char- 
lea saw with astonishment two Stellas 
confronting him. The live one, 
atartled by his entrance, looked up 
through her tears, with a life-like 
lovable prettiness, such as even Gior- 
gione’s brush conld not have bettered, 
and with that look won her way right 
into the kind old baronct’s heart. 
She did not know, nor did he, the 
full effect or meaning of the genial 
sinile with which he looked upon her; 
Int the tear that was begiuning to 
trickle seemed to dry up on her cheek 
in the sunshine of it. And as for Sir 
Charles, he nodded, almost uncon- 
scioualy, at hig original Stella, as who 
should say, “ well, I have done your 
bidding ;” and he was almost asto- 
nished that she, too, did not look up 
and give back, approvingly, sunny 
smile for smile. Georgy, a dear good. 
irl, with not a particle of jealousy in 
er composition, soon marked and 
rejoiced in the change which, from 
that day forward, came over the man- 
ner of her father towards Beatrice. 
Courteous and pleasant it had been 
hitherto towards her, aa towards all 
persons; but there was a kindliness 
in it now, and a tinge of fatherly play- 
fulness, which neither she, nor Char- 
lie, nor Georgy could account for; but 
from which, secretly, that hopeful 
trio augured the best. Not but what 
the two pereuns most deeply inter- 
inagivingy nor but what the gion of 
ivings, nor but w 6 
the lynx eyes would sometimes cause 
e dried-up tear to show its 
p again on Beatrioe’s cheek. 


whey, a8 may be supposed, was 
not bebindband in doteoting the alte- 
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ration which raised the hopes of the 
palace. jit origin was to er no lees 
cable then to them, and she, 
explis her surmises and misgivit 
ax to the turn which things 
But being a wise woman, in her 
own way, shs was wellacquainted with 
the general fact, that inexplicable, and 
even unreasonable fancies and feel- 
ings are oftentimes the most utterly 
inexpugnable. She knew, moreover, 
that this general fact had special force 
when applied to the elucidation of 
certain points of her own husband’s 
character: wherefore she determined 
‘upon what may be called an armed 
neutrality ; and loft until the crisis of 
eventa the final decision of her own 
active course 
.. That crisix time brought, asits wont 
is, Whatever might have beon the 
state of Master Charlie’s heart, his 
limbs and broken bones were 
healed and mended in unexception- 
able order again. There was no sort 
of reason for detaining Sir Charles 
from theslaughter of Polgarihen phea- 
ants, nor any colourable pretext for 
lowing his prrents to return with- 
out their son, enviable as such an ar- 
rangement might #eem in some re- 
aspects, He had thoughts at times of 
handling the eupertluonn crutch awk- 
ly and coming down, at any rink, 
on the marble steps. Had 
any one thrown down upun them o 
treacherous orange-pecl, to hix mate- 
rial hurt and discomfiture in slippi 
Yelently, he would have connidered 
the inadvertence a piece of generous 
and. considerate Philanthropy. But 
no kind accident befel, and he must 
either leave Beatrico with distant and 
vague hope of meeting in, or take 
courage and say 80 much, at last, to 
his parents and hers as should secure 
leave for him to return again, or, bet- 
ter still, an invitation for her_ to ac- 
company toCornwall. 


indeed took a gallant initiative & and’ 


openly #1 to her mother the 
ety fasaiog such an invita- 
Bon on spe tim le ground gf areturn 
for the kindness and hospitalit 
shown: 

under the banker's roof, omitting an: 


mention of the special interest: ly 
tobe taken in the matter by her bro- 


ther. But the lynx eyes were far too 

abarp not to see through so a 
and thia move of 

Geomy’'s was 


if 


V.-—-NO. COCERI. 
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‘Time crept on, rushed on, Charlie 
thought, ‘The day was fixed for his 
leaving Caza Vantini to join his fa- 
mily at their hotel; and on the third 
from it the Trela 8 were to leave 
Venice altogether, ey dined at the 
Casa on the eve of his migration, and, 
perforce, some attempt was made, 

yh by Sir Charles and Lady Tre- 
lawney, to express to the Vantinis 
the heartfelt obligation under which 
they lay. Desperate emergencies 
suggest and justify desperate mea- 
sures, and eo when Signor Vantini, 
with no less sincerity, began to assure 
the English baronet that they owed 
to his son’s manly self-devotion on the 
night of the fire far more than any 
care they had bestowed upon him 
could repay, Charlie burat out before 
them all: 

“ Nonsense, Signor, about self-de- 
yotion! You know T'd have every 
bone in my body smashed small for 
Beatrice, and welcome! And since 
Tvo said so much Fl say more. I 
love ber_ten tines better than life, 
and —Don't cry. daring, don't ery "” 
80 broke off his apeech, as he tured 
from the Signor to his daughter, aud 
seemed, in seeing her agitativn, to 
lose all conscionsuess that any save 
they two were present in the room. 

“No, don’t cry, Beatrice, dear,” 
repeated his father, as the 1)nx eyes 
darted incrensingamazement. “Don't 
ery,—though you're very like Stella 
when you do,—but go away into the 
next room with Charhe, and scold hira 
for frightening you with his boune- 
ing, and I'll say @ word or twa to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ventini about it, with my 
lady jhere. good ‘ ed 

“You dear yl ori 
Georgy, starting up, and locking her 
arms round his neck impetuouely; 
“you dear good Pappy! I always 
sad, and always will, that you were 
the best, and kindest, and nicest, 


“ Georgy, child, be quiet ; be quiet 
this minute, or Mr. and Mrs, Vantini 
will think we are going to beg their 
Beatrice to come among lunatics at 
Polgarthen. Firet, mad cap Charley, 
and then, Georgy, madder cap still! 
Be quiet, I say, child’ 

‘But she was out of the room before 
the sentence waa fairly finished, and 


off in pursuit of ber brother and Bea- 
tice. rognosticate coming _tri- 
nmph. e little gipay was an falee 
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prophetess. Trelawney saw 
Blearly that with Si Charles in inex- 
plicable alliance the ene: must 
needs carry theday, She had hoisted 
no coloura, so needed no mortifying 
haul-down of her flag. The conclu- 
sion of the debate in family council 
proved therefore to be, that Beatrice 
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was to go to Polgarthen, just to look 
round about her, and ps Siiter she 
could make up her mind to atay there 
altogether at some coming day. Into 
this verbal treaty crept a singular 
clause: the best copyist in Venice 
was to have leave to copy the Gior- 
gione Stella for old Sir toa. 


CHAITER X. 


‘MANGHUVERA—ATUDIES—SEARCHINGS OF RRART. 


Inaram was gone ; so was Digby; 
#0 at last were the ‘trelawneys. ord 

ndlesham alone, of the Oxonian 
party lingered on in Venice, acting 
with a delicate reserve towards Clara, 
but weaving daily closer his web of 
inti with the Maestro. The sim- 
ple, childlike, yet ardent and imasi- 
native mind of the musician fustencid 
‘upon him influences which sometimes 
almost made him cheat himeelf into 
forgetting that he was cultivating 
pach intimacy for any other sake than 
ita own. The music, too, which he 
no Jess than the musician with 





a 
whom he studied it, cast spells upon 
and more than reconciled hun 
to his present mode of life. There was 
talk at home of his standing for the 
county, His father, the Ear) of Wans- 
ford, written, not to press the 
matter on him—an unlikely way of 
commending it—but to point out the 
strong probabilities of success, and to 
intima’ be his own ili: ene fo make 
aur ment as should fa- 
ilitate his son's entry into public life. 
For all bis nonchslance, the young 
‘Viscount was not destitute of poten- 
tial capacity for a parliamentary 
career, nor of such interest in political 
matters as might ripen in time almoet 
inte political passion. Nevertheless, 
he saffered the county to go by de- 
fault ; and though he would have 
been at loes to give his reason for it, 
found no regret, but rather a sort 
satisfaction at having done ao. A sort 
of satisfaction only I say, because it is 
nO = even for a bet sire 
dulgent Viscount, to give a wi 
of falness and coutent to 


one 
knows not whither, summer 

Tpeoanee the wares toe look Inughi ing 
ad blue. However, there is some- 
thing honest and real about any actual 


work, whatever its aim and end may 
be, so long, of course, as that be not 
essentially blamcahle and bad, which 
does much towards satisfying and 
soothing the mind, and keeping it in 
a goud-hunour with itrelf, not wholly: 
unfounded or unreasonable; and as 
the Maestro was far too earnest and 
enthusiastic to trifle with that science 
of music, which was to him one great, 
if not the great, reality of hie life, 
Windlesham had the advantage, or 
disadvantage, considering the circium- 
stances of the case, of exerting and 
sustaining sufficient mental energy to 
prevent him frow feeling that he wae 
ancmpty idler. Moreover, he was gra- 
tified by nuting from week to week the 
entire justnesa of his calculation in 
respect of the position which he should 
come to hold with Miss Jerningham, 
as her fellow-stwdent in some sense, 
and associate in the jhoughta, habita, 
and conversation of the Maestro. Any 
irksomeness which the claim upon her 
gratitude might have seemed to con- 
stitute was done away ; not merely by 
his cureful abstinence from advancing 
it at any time or in any way, but by the 
circurnstance that the new community 
of pursuit and study, bad, aa it were, 
its own new starting point, and that 
a new and distinct familiarity of in- 
tercourse and exchange of sentiment 
appeared to have own up from 
suwnata new date, havingitaown sepa- 
rate season of a distinct development. 
ark’s presence in some way 
this diatinctuess; and Wind] 
who at firet had watched with a merely 
speculative jutereat the powerful at- 
traction evinood by Clara upon the 
mechanic, began degrees to fret 
thereat, His own feelings soneerning 
her were far too vague and ll 
to let him fully acknow! the 


existence of sense of rivalry ; 
Het litte by little the notion thas 
was in way souchow, and 
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hhad better also somehow be put out 
of it, sssumed consistency, nhape, and 
colour, and insisted upon being enter- 
tained, and after some fashion bein 

disposed of. It is truc that Mar! 

‘was a fixture, and Clara not fixed at 
Venice, She had an engagement at 
Florence which must soon be fulfilled. 
The Maestro was sure to follow hor 
thither, and so might the Viscount 
follow the Maestro. Mark must needs 
‘be lesa locomotive than those engines 
of Measra, Bright and Braasy, upon the 
monoting and fitting of which he was 
engage. But the visit to Florence 
would be temporary and transient. 
Not many weeka, or months at all 
events, would elapse before Clara's 
return, and there would be something 
of the easy, unsuspected tenderness of 
@ return home in coming bark to Ve- 
nire and resummg Maih's homely 
friendship. This lua lordship thought 
hed better be avowed; and long and 
earofully did he reflect npon the bert 
meaustoxecure its probable averdance. 

Tt can hardly be said that in thua 
designing he could be fairly accused of 
acting against any real and solid in- 
terest of Mark Brandi iti 
minds would have reck: : 
might have been thought, indeed, by 
some to be compassing the 1 a 
Tendering him an important -ap- 
preciated service. Such manner of 
service as he hal perliapa alsa ren- 
dered to Ingram from the first mo- 
ment, when perceiving the birth of 
passion in the scholar's mind, he had 
persisted in forcing upon it a full con- 
sciousness of the advent of that unac- 
eustomod inmate, 

But, sooth to say, the Viscount could 
not entertain unreservedly the sugges- 
tion made to himut times by the genius 
of pee are thet he ies Pursuing an 
ol of pare philauthropy in com 
between Marie and Clara. He could 
hardly invest himself in imagination 
with the character of the cra’ "a 
best friend, and he hac us yet too much 
nelf-reapoct to affect any appearance 
of a friendliness which would have 
been stamped at once as hy ‘itical 
by his own conacience. ere TORE 
‘up therefore between the two young 
men a wall of estrangement a 
yation, singular enough to think ofaa 
‘built wp on the foundation of their 
easy earlier acquaintance Ita up- 


rearing had Mark at least an 
a Ttecemed 
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nish him with s fresh base wh: 

to re-erect the shaken statues ia 
class prejudices and superstitions of 
caste, e gond effect of his inter- 





course with Ingram to fade 
away. He became m and not & 
little morose at times ; and being oc- 


casionally almost rade to Clara, would 
thereafter suffer no little in the way 
of remorse and self-reproach, leas 
wholeavine than they might other- 
wise have becn, by reason of the bit- 
ternesa against the young lord which 
flavouresl ther. 

The Jatter had in the meanwhile 
fixed upon bis scheme of operations 
for Mark’s removal from Italy. The 
county payer whirl wax forwarded to 
him with the narrative of the proceed- 
ings of that same election in which 
he had declined to appear as candi- 
dute, wave him the clue to his desired 
combination. From it he learnt that 
Meears. Bright and Brasay had just en- 
tered inte a certam contract In their 
own hme, entailing operations upon the 
property of the Earl his father, which 
would necessarily bring these gentle- 
roen themselves, or some influential 
suborimatesof their firm, into contact 
with Mr. Lanton, the land agent and 
confidential factotum of Lord Wane- 
To him, therefore, 
Windlesham despatched a letter, not 
without some previous hesitation, nor 
withont many a subeequent pang. So 

it from being likely to do 

aterial harm, that it was 
nearly certain to advance his interest 
with his employers Nevertheless, 
from the moment it was written the 
young nobleman felt the degradation 
of one who has not shrunk from 
stabbing an opponent in the dark. 
He could no longer bear to look the 
mechanic in the face. Not many 
days after its despatch he altered his 
determination of following the Maew- 
trovand left. Veale with the ey on 
of appearing, aa it were casually, in 
Florence about the time of Clara's 
visit to that city. Mark felt, when 
he was gone, as if a great weight had 
deen taken from his shoulders, But 
a5 a just punishment for his former 
fretfal and supercilious misbehaviour, 
he coukl not at once breathe 
quite freely in Clara's 

equableness of her demeanour 
to him ‘throughout, and her 
spparent unconsciousness 
made him fee] all the more i 






ae 
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of himeelf and all the more timid in 
respect of her. Cousin Martha had 
always in her plebeian soul felt a 
special kith and kin affection for him, 
and gratitude had given it, naturally 
enol an unlimited expanse since 
the catastrophe at the theatre. This 
sentiment had gifted her with suffi- 
cient penetration to discern that he 
was not too well at ease so long sa 
Windlesham was in Venice, and with 
true woman's proneness to partizan- 
ship, she hed in her secret heart veho- 
mently set herself for that reason 
against the Viscount. Upon his de- 
parture, however, she was much con- 
cerned to miss the buoyant reaction 
which she had to hail in the 
temper and tone of mind of her fa- 
vourite, Unhappily, her want of tact 
served to increase instead of diminish 
hie embarrassment ; for she put her 
finger clumsily to the sore ple hy 
asking of him one day, point-blank, 
how at was that cere Dow, when the 
young lord is gone, things clon’t seem 
to go ‘smoothly, dear Mr. Mark, and 


pleasantly, as I am sure I for one had 
expected?’ This well-meant, incon- 
i te appeal destroyed the hope 


which in his mure cheerful moods 
Mark had sometimes sytfered himself 
to entertain, » that pe Seful and wnjuet 
ways m1 rhaps have ercapel 
other might thon hivown, He Toned 
for an unity to acknowledge hia 
faujt to Clara, and to intimate how 
necessary was her forgivencas to set 
him again at with his own self. 
But to have done 0 woull have been 
to @ startling iunovation upon 
the manner of the communication 
of thought and feeling that had been 
hitherto in use between them; agreat 
safeguard and sanction of which froe- 
dom had been the absence of any sen- 
amental personality. moreover, 
the most hopeful creators of fayour- 
able opportunities for explanation, the 
evening walke on the Lido, upon 
Clara’s disengaged nights, now failed 
him, for the evenings closed in ra- 
idly dark and chilly. Mark, there- 
had to bear that stern but pro- 
fitablepeuaity which follown on affence 
inst what cannot but be loved, and 
too, just at the time when by 
Begin i 
of it wherein is no littie diffidence 
and fear. But there was in all thiss 
softening aswell asacorrective provess 
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at work within him, greatly to be 

‘ized by the true man. Much ashe 
would have desired Olara’s forgive- 
ness, it is doubtful whother she her- 
self had any notion that there was 
any thing to forgive. She liked Mark, 
and esteemed him; but he had not 
upon her affections any such hold as 
to make her careful aud observant of 


all is varying mode, She hed 
large cnough Leurt to have forgiven 
freely, had need heen; but her apres 


ciation of hik toue and manner 
not been close enough te inform her 
of any such existing need. The artist 
was aa yet stronger than aught else 
within her: and all, which held not 
to the artistic scutiment and idea, was 
reckoned aa yet among the lesser and 
fugitive accidents of life, There was 
no man for whem she felt as for the 
Mavstro at this time, save only dear 
old Sir Jettrey Wymer, Him she 
coukl not bat love as a girl might her 
Gyandlathers and her regard for the 
Taestro had neh of this secondary 
filial focling, determined not only by 
the difference in age betweon him 
and her, but also by the magistral 
and paternal relations in which, aa 
a musician, he stood towards her. 
Indeed, scavecly any one of the party 
of frionds in Venice hud fully realized 
how inuch there was of true father] 
character in the whole position which 
the Maestro had by degrees taken Wy 
towards Miss Jerningham. — Simple 
an was his character, it was far from 
deficient ia weight and strenyth. It is 
not to be told how mueh of annoy- 
ance, humiliation, and social danger 
was spared to Clara, at the success- 
ful outset of her artistical caroer, by 
becoming, in a certain meagre and 
sense, the adopted child of the okt 
composer. Intrigues and even inse- 
lences, which might otherwise have at 
Jeaxt assaulted her, were walled off by 
his continual presence and wise pre- 
ution. The authority and ree 
with which his professional standing 
sud sdmirsile genius invested hisn in 
he eyes of managers, artist 
loveraof the lyric dragya, puri fet aftor 
such fashion the socia)] atmosphere of 
her profession for Clara, that con- 
science, mind, and fancy, breathed far 
freer in it than even with all hor sus- 
enthusiasm ashe would have 
found it powible for them to & 
this 






under any other cireumstances. 
Jeffrey, at a distance, perceived 
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in part, eo far as to lay aside nota 
few nor the least anxious of his imin- 
ivings about her. He who bad 
en her father's first and firm friend 
through life, under whose eye she had 
herself beon born, whose childless 
home had been brightened by the 
brightness of her childish beauty, 
whose car had first appreciated the 
exquinite and harmonious modulation 
of her glorious voice, whose musical 
intelligence and correct taste hod en- 
couraged and guided her first steps 
in the sweet science, could not,as may 
be supposed, remain indifferent to the 
success which from the first had 
groeted her, little as he had been dis- 
Breed to consent to her courting it. 
le took, as it were, a regretful de- 
light in her budding renown aa an 
artist, and not only by correspondence 
with herself and cousin Martha, but 
by a vigilance exerted also in other 
ways, unsuspecte? hy either, kept 
himself well-informed o4 to ull that 
concerned their proceedings, When 
entirely assured of the deep and sin- 
cero regard of the Maestro for his 
Clara, and when apprized of the bene- 
ficial influence it exerciser and mast 
needs exercise upon lier whole carcer, 
he went so far as tu write to the mu- 
sician, and was more than satiofied, 
was touched by the reply which he 
received to his first letter. | For it con- 
vineed him not merely of the wise 
moderativu with which the writer was 
likely to exercise any guuling influ- 
ence he might obtain, but also that no 
tenderness would he wanting to make 
that influence acceptable to the feel- 
ings as woll as valuable to the judg: 
ment of her over whom it should 
exervised, Other Ictters passed be- 
tween the two, and few things conld 
have been more genial, few more 
graceful, than the correspondence 
which cemented a friendship between 
theso men of full, ripe years, just 
froatod hy advancing age, in virtue of 
the futher love wherewith one and 
the other had endowed the Ran 
frosby blooming life of a beautiful. 
gifted girl 


Apart from any considerations which 
may be urged, not without justice, 
inst & theatrical career in the case 
Any One, Muro 68] 














pecially of any 
woman, Ulara’s life in Venice was far 
from unwbolesome morally. She had 
the good sense to refuee any approach 
to nocial dissipation. Though there 


Artid and Crafteman, 
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was not in Venice any drawing-room 
which did not open wide ite door to 
her with pressing invitation, not one 
wherein hs would not have been 
cour an mired, yet she per- 
sisted in leading the quist, laborious, 
almost austere life of a student, acir- 
curostance not otherwise than produe> 
tive of a certain special sympathy for 


the laborious and fi mechanic. 
She rove carly ou every alternate 
T™mourning, when there had no ex- 


ertion the night before requiring 
longer physical rest and recruitment. 
She tovk a daily walk; she studied 
her appointed hours with the Maca- 
tro; she resolutely and consistently 
endeavoured to enlarge and complete 
her artistic intelligence and power 
a course of historical and jical 
reading. It mtrue that the “libretti?” 
of the operas, in which she bad to 
sustain varivus parts, were wofully 
full of anachroniams and of ignorant 
discrepancies in reapect of the tone 
aul temper of their supposed periods; 
but this could only le worse 
and Jess tolerable hy a monotonous 
and conventional manner of represen- 
tation. To he continually the same 
prema donna, with only a change of 
costume, could by no means satisfy 
the quick and lofty spirit of Clara, 
who endeavoured accordingly to train 
her thoughts and fancies from time to 
time into »uch agreement with the 
character of her part as could be pro 
duced by familiarity with the real or 
suppoxed circumstances out of which 
such a character would grow. These 
studics of hera introduced a new and 
unexpected element into Mark Brand- 
ling’ s education. 1t was but. that 
he should cume thus to hear, and to 
discuss, and to judge many matters 
which otherwise would have seemed to 
Be wholly away from his mental course. 
Books came thus into his hands which 
otherwise it was but little likely that 
ho should have opened; and in one 
main instance, that of chassical lore, 
Clara's iguorance of the original lan- 
parallel with his own, obliged 
Fler to draw fromthe secondary sources: 
of translations and epitomes, sources 
whence it was oa casy forhim to derive 
information as for her. Neither few 
not weak were the filaments which 
thus began to knit their two minds 
together, although 40 fine as not to be 
forthwith perceptible. The constraint 
under which k stood just then 
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with Clara, 20 far aa his own frank- 
ness of expression was concerned, 
leavened, perhaps, with a little ofthe 
nelf-taught man’s intellectual self- 
gufliciency and vanity, prevented him 

from showing openly iy what ste 
and with what pur of effort he 
kept thus loving! ly slongside of herin 
her atudies of this kind) That hedid 
® seemed to her but natural and 
matter of course ; and if Mark lost 
her ignorance of his loving toil 
might have granted to re- 


please, he gained in compensation all 
that inestimable advantage which a 
man gains by wing into familiarity 
of 8 woman's thought and feeling she 
knows not how nor why. Seed was 
‘being sown for the season of absence 
that winter, wherein it is ever uncer- 
tain whether the germ shall crumble 
and die altogether within the soil of 
hearta, whether the very blade that 
Howted, an alaly or whether tho al- 
or whether t! i 
and sunshine of a day 
discerned shall bring at last to 
galden corn for harvesting. 
absence was now 
Mark had ever doubt- 
the de und pas- 
reality of his love he must 
we learned it from the keen antici- 
ion of sorrow which was settling 
of 


PH 


The simple and severe re- 


a] 


ities of a n'a life had cer- 

inly not favoured in his mind, na- 
fee nelf- : and itive 

ietitious maniard 

oh nseutal suleing ; but in return no- 

thing in them ever allowed him 

opportunity of frittering away his 


had become, by the chill which the 

Pech of its proach was breath- 
i into his very pones 

it was now likewise that a new 

or at least that a new phase 

of an torment was added to the 

several causes of disquict and sadncsa 


Artiat and Crafiman. 
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sonal and peculiar. The Viscount 
was gone, and Mark had no reason to 
guess that he was gone there only 
where Clara should come Presently; 
but the last evening upon which she 
appeared at “The Fenice’” discloaed 
to him another and indefinite ohject 
of jealous annoyance. She had been, 
and that deservedly, as such desert 
may be reckoned, too decided and 
constant a favourite with the Vene- 
tian virtuosi to make it possible that 
her leavetaking for the season should, 
pass unnoticed or ungraced by any 
specin] demonstration of admiring en- 
thusinam, Accordingly, not content 
with thundering applause upon her 
that laxt evening whenever she caine 
upon the staye, nor yet with raining 
8 perfect atorm of flowers upon ber, 
when at their call she stood forth to 
receive their homage after the curtain 
fell, her adanirers organized and car- 
ried out a gundola procession by toreh- 
light, accompanying her tu her home, 
with a rubsequent serenade under her 
balomy, which overlooked the canal, 
It certainly was not the first time that 
Mark had been witness of that kind 
of homage which inukt bo enjoyed or 
endured by such as Clara ; neverthe- 
less no instance of it had hitherto 
vexed and worried hita as this. 
Dissatinfied a» he was with himself 
upon the whole, he could hardly re- 
strain bigs anuvyance at secing her to 
whom his heart could not now find 
courage ty aildress one phrase of ad- 
iniration, rudely pelted, a4 it seemed 
to him, by the trivial compliments of 
& playyving crowd. He could not, or 
would not now,distinguinh bet ween the 
artist and the wommn; and what waa 
teudcred as a kind of matter of course 
to the one seemed to hit an intrusion 
upon the perwnal dignity of the 
other. And this new feeling of hia 
was, in truth, a complicated matter, 
not wholly selfiKh, nur born only of 
such mean jealousy as should 
“ She is all to me, and I am hurt t] 
she should be auy thing at all ta 
them.” Whatsoeverin it came thones 
bore its fruit in mere vexation and 
punishinent ; but there waa some 
other deeper and truer principle mov- 
ing in his mind to work other work as 
be secu re 
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For the Chriatian philanthropist, who 
the conversion of the heathen 
as the noblest object of Christian en- 
rise, no study should porsess a 
higher interest than that of the reli- 
gions of mankind. Without such a 
study he cunnot understand the preju- 
dices which he bas to encounter, or the 
peculiar habits of thought which he 
aa to address; still lows can he de- 
vie a system of religivus ministra- 
tion suited to the wants of any hea- 
then people, unless he learn from the 
religion of ‘that people the spacial 
aids which they need to sustain faith 
und practice. Such astady, however, 
is not to he conducted with a sule 
view to this practical application of it, 
If the motions of the inoon had inspir- 
od no higher interest than that which 
uprang from the requirements of na- 
gation, the iumar theory should 
never have been worked out, an 
consequently, the Juuar method 0! 
determining the longitude at sea 
should never have jeen perfected. 
And 60 in every care, practice looks 
tu science for guidance, and exercises 
on science a» most ealutary intluence 
by drawing her attention to the inont 
useful subjects of speculation; but 
having entered on those subjects, sei- 
ence haa interests of her own, and if 
ahe be permitted to move according 
to her own impulses in ber proper 
sphere, she will jinve manifold lesauns 
of wiadom to guide practice, not to 
one but to many works of utility. 

Tt is, therefore, as a branch of 
Bocial Scicnee that this easay would 
treat of the religions of maukind; 
meaning by Social Science somethin, 
very different from that which has 0’ 
late no etrongely assumed the name. 








For scionce does not consist of a set 
of practical expedients, however skil- 
fully devised to attain particular ends. 


Thesemay, indeed, if duly methodized, 
Tine to the dignity of art; but science 
cousists of gencral truths, and Social 
Science of the general principles of 
humen eociety. It has for its object 
to investignte the general truths which 
may be vervd with reference to 
the various phenomena of social ex- 


iatence; or, in other words, their laws 
of co-vxistence and succession; and 
it is in this purely speculative spirit 
that the religious of mankind thall 
be considered, 

The method which must be followed 
in endeavonring to discover such. ge- 
neral laws, is somewhat ditferen’ from 
that which the inquirer into Nature 
should adopt, when le comes to ex- 
plain to ae re the resulta of his in- 
quiries, The former prucest consista, 
according t» the great Father of In- 
ductive Philosophy, of tw parte, It, 
first, to use his own metaphor, lights 
the lamp, and then, by the lamp, 
shows the way. That js, \an attempt 
must first he made, by am examina- 
tren of facts, tu discover Xho causca 
which will acvount for thope facts; 
and then, having risen to those causes, 
the xecond part of the profvess is to 
deduce frou their knowns operation 
new fuets, whieh, if thé theory be 
true, whould exist. It is this second 
order which it is most/convenient to 
follow in the expositaun of science 5 
for if the true pripteiple has been 
seized, it matters ttle how it has 
been arrived at. 3 shall, therefore, 
endeavout in the first place to estab- 
lish aud explain tlje principles from 
which the religions ‘of inankind seem 
to me te xp ; an.d then, combining 
these with the accndary influences 
which modify their, action, apply 
themto a generalexpla pation of there- 
ligions which wre found’ jin the world. 

The primitive tendency ,of man, in 











forming his acquaintance wil Nature, 
is to attribute to all parts of Rigture 
the same life of which he is conscitqs 


himself. This tendency has been fixed 
on by Comte as the starting point 
of the religious hiatory of man; and 
however erroneous am superficial the 

tem of that philosopher in many 
pe may be, there can be little doubt 
that this tendency exista, and if 60, 
that it forms the primary element 
in the natural religions of man. 
“L'hommo,” says Cousin, du Vrai, p. 
90, “cat soumis & le loi d’analogie; 
apres s’etre reconnu cause libre inten- 
tionnelle et finule, lorequ’il passe & 
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Yidée d’ane autre existence, il met 
sous celle-ci la aienno En 
autres termes loraque ae [OI con- 
goit le NON-MOI, ul place dans Ja 
nature exterieure les propridtés du 
monde interne.” The same principle 
which made the American Indians 


cali Mr. Catlin’s steam-boat “the 
big medicine canoe, with eyes, be- 
it sees its own 


cause,” said they, 
way, and takes the deep water in the 
yniddle of the channel,” causes the 
teaeultivated mind to attribnte mys- 
whicovs life to any novel mechanisin 
nts! 88ems to possess the power of 
ebanism2¢ous action, The tne 
menta, ix Of Nature, and the moye- 
aurroundedependent of his will, which 
produced @, man from his infancy, 
Pad gave isimpression from the first, 
itis now ¥t life to all Nature which 
jn the Vedagiifficult to conceive. So 
‘Hindooa, suds OF sacred writings of the 
jng are conf! passages as the folluw- 
{age Ooletg *intally to be met with, 
roke's Kgsays, i p, 24):— 
hich moves in the atmos- 
air, around which perish five 
ining, rain, the moon, tl 
sum and re. Viahtatig having fiash- 
1, 


behind rain, it vanishes, 
ot ae whitner. “Rain having 
troop’ at thiars within the moon. ‘The 


he gun. Conjunction disappears 
siha a .— in Te, 


e sun when setting 
appears in air. *. Fire ascending dis 


in produced frhese same deities are 
et god of ig" this very origin.” 
conquering the tht is represented as 
covering 
sone the treasures of 

se ch, robbers ztimes called cows, 
eaves, and sonaad hidden in the 
the who ietimes the wives of 
Of the fiend.%2ud become the wives 
‘an eclipse + By all savage nations 
3 4% regarded as the sun de- 

¢ moon, or the moon the 

ti a cede msdet ts induce 
lestroyer to give up his victim ; 

or, to be sick and 
with anxiety, and hailed 
oicing Nor haa the thunder ever 
teen rd by untutored man with- 
out being regarded as the very act of 
8 Thunderer, who is over all. This 
ification of Nature was not con- 

to the great phenomena of the 


* fee an lnseresting 
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om tjark clouds, and re- &&-. 
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heavens; every object was invested 
with the nature of man, and in pri- 
mitive language it is in this human 
fusbion that the relations of things 
are ‘When #1 hart 
by the preasure of a go stone which 
he was carrying, said to Campbell 
that “the stone was angry,” he used 
language which we may cal! meta- 
iorical; but originally, at least, such 
Tanguage was for imagination ia 
belief, until the mind has been dis 
ciplined byexperionce. In the earliest. 
litera forts of men, we are st 
with the same character. The fables 
in which the bi and the beaste, 
and the trees apeak with the voi 
and act with the reason of man, woul 
never have been invented if they 
seemed so unnatural to our forefathers 
as they seem to us; nor would the 
poet have disfigured his songe with 
such monstrous conceptions, but that 
to him and his hearers they were not 
monstrous at all. It is only by re- 
mmembering this that we can reconcile 
ourselves to the conversation between 
Achilles and his horsea in the Ii 
and to the combat between him 
the river Xanthus:— 
"Qe dp’ ign: Morapig dt yoduaro rye 
0801 ye ddow 
"Qopgver 8 dvd Cupsy, Seog wabons 
rovoo 
Alor ‘Ayuda, TL @ 136. 
TH, wal “AxAALig piy Soupucrurdg IrBoye 
or 
Kpnuved dmatbac’ 68 imicovro, &idpars 


Vier. 
2 IL @ 933. 
Nor have we, even now, after all 
our experience of Nature, and subjuga- 
tion of her powers, so far lost sym- 
y with Ler that we can look on 
ras quite deud. The stars are still 
to us 4 heavenly host, who, tho 

they keep a silent watch over t! 
world, yet seem in their dancing light 
to have communion with us and with 
each other, perhaps to quiver with 
Joy in their celestial choirs. There is 
a living individuality in the flowing 
river, and the nodding trece that dip 
into the stream, and water planta 
that live in his banks, seem to hail 

him ashe preses. To the earof fan 
the babbling brook tell, ite tales 
i any will come and 


and nj if 
ie Peseta love, perhaps fixed 


article ou “Dasent's Fables from tho Norse,” in the Saturday 
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still mee and the silent Troastain 


which encircles it, or the trees, whoes 
image it carries in ita bosom. The 
tempest and the dark cloud seem to 
rage and scowl on us with anger. 
Therefore it is that every one feels 
that there is true as well as glorious 
poetry in those lines of Byron— 
“From peak to the rattlin, = 
TEaapes the live thander, Not soma ous 
‘Tone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a 


tongue, 
And Jure snswers through her snisty 
shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her 
Joyous Alps, 


Nor is it only fancy which thus 
personifies nature. ason, in its 
altnest and most searching exercise, 
attributes conecious life to inanimate 
nature, and thought and will, where 
nosuch powersexist, Themicroncoy 
has introduced us into a new world; 
and amongst the objects which it re- 
veals there are many, of which, though 
known to be vegetable, it is most dif- 
ficult to believe that they are net pos- 
sessed of animal life. The Zoospores 
of the Confervoid Alge are separate 
cells which possess » power of inde- 
pendent motion, and swiw about with 
great activity in the water: and it 
would, no doubt, appear very rtrange 
to one who watched their apontuncous 
movements to be informed that they 
were inanimate vegetable cells, Any 
one who haa ever looked at water 
through ® microsenpe, and seen the 
rapid movementa ered and tbishor 

organisms, apparently acted on by 
no external force, feels that he can 
hardly avoidattributing ta them choico 
and will, though most likely they have 
no kind of consciousness. Nay, even 
in reference to some of tho most fa- 
miliar objecte of nature this same ten- 
dency is continually showing itself, 
We all involuntarily, and almost all 
deliberatoly, suppose that all animals 
Poseess thoughts and feelings like our 
own. This muy be true to a very 
great degree of the higher vertebrate 
animals, who have a well-developed 
brain; but the nervous organs of lower 
animale—for example of insecta—leads 
to the belief that they are capahle of 
no higher form of consciousness than 
sensation, and that all their actions 
ate involuntary. But we find it hard 
60 to believe, is 

Gonsiderstions of thie kind natu- 
rally suggest the question, why we 
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attribute conaciousness and volition 
to some objects, aud not to others? 
And this inquiry would lead us to 
perceive how it is that man in his pri- 
mitive condition imevitably ascri} 
those attributes to external nature. 
My present limits, however, oblige mo 
to content wyself with the statement 
that man personifies what seems to 
him like himself, in being a self-de- 
termining cause; and that this may 
arise either from his ignorance of any 
cause which will account for it, or 
from its presenting a striking resem- 
‘lance to himvelf in its appearance or 
ita actions. 
‘The personification of nature, the 
the primary, ix not the sule element in 
the natural religions of mankind ; for 
it is not neceskary that men should 
worship every thing to which they 
ascribe personality, Worship implies 
veneration and submission. It also 
springs in the first inatance from in- 
terested motives, and has respect to 
the welfare of the worshipper, or of 
thone for whom he is interested. The 
sentiment which inspires it may be 
denominated dependence, and the ob- 
jects of worship may he described ag 
those agents supposed tu possess con- 
scious will, from whom the warshipper 
anticipates benefit orinjury, and whoee 
power be feels to be such ag he cannot 
cope withor subdue, Man finds such 
objecta of worship, not only in nature, 
but alsvin hisvwniaind. “His dreama 
introduce him into a world which is 
to him in his primitive condition as 
real ax the world of his waking life. 
He is then visited by the dead and 
the absent, and accordingly wherever 
man is found there is also found a 
strong belief in apiritual existenceand, 
8 spiritual life after death. These 
unearthly phantoms come and go, and 
we canuot control their movements. 
‘To the troubled conscience they may 
ise to pronounce its doum, In the 
visions of the night the murderer may 
be visited by his victim; and for what 
purpose would the spirit came but for 
ce, The departed king is atill 
a mighty shade, and the fierce warrior 
who lived only to destroy will still 
delight in destruction. en the in- 
tellect is undeveloped the imagination 
‘posseascs greater intrinsic force besides 
that it operates unchecked, and ita 
creations are then living realities, 
Thus it happens inevitably and uni- 
versally that thespiritsofthe departed, 
when they inspire hope or fear, are 





enrolled among the gods, and some- 
times other spiritual beings whose ex- 
istence is revealed in the same way. 
‘There is another class of gods which 
form a remarkable feature in the re- 
ligtona of men. They might be term- 
secondary gods but that they have 
already received the name of Fetishes. 
Thia word ia taken from the Portu- 
Buese word, fetisso, which means a 
charm, and which was applied ori- 
gaally by the Portuguese to the arti- 
ial objects which they observed the 
of Guinea to keep about them 
and toworship. They are thus describ- 
ed by Oldendorp, in his ‘ Geschichte 
der Mission,” p. 322 : 
4* Fetishes, or Shambu, are holy things 
which are su to have derived a 
wer from deity both to Lanish 
‘evil spirit, and to aid in all sickness and. 
danger, particularly in defvating witch- 
craft, fe They have pot the ‘dignity of 
8. an ang them not on! 
Sei themecivee’but on thetr gular Set 
many of the ignorant clasecs regard them 
as gods.” 





This is a phenomenon in relizion 
similar to the disinterested affections 
in morals, Just as the mixer first 
loved money for what it could por, 
and then loved it for iteelf, 50 


hi 
the Stish worshipper finst supposed 
the holy thing to be the medium uf a 


divine influence, and then attributes 
divinity to iteclf, In every case it 
derives ite divine character froin an- 
other god. This may arise from ite 
being supposed to have come into 
material connexion with a deity ; aa 
for gzample, if struck with lightning, 
or found in 6 place where a god is 
supposed to dwell. Or the holy thing 
may have derived its impressive sanc- 
tity from being used in the worship 
of @ god, and having become, in con- 
sequence, the centre of associations 
which irresistibly inspire veneration. 
In whatever way the divine influence 


tothem _ F 
But combined with these universal 
imciples which we have considerod, 
Binge CL) from pocallartion of race, 
jen of race; 
G1) bom the nature of the its 
and cli snd mode of life; qk) 
from the progress of knowledge ; 
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(L¥.) from advance in civilization—all 
which must be studied, and the laws 
of their action asceriained before the 
theory of the religions of mankind can 
becompleted. These I will to 
consider in connexion with the re- 
ligious phenomena themselves. 

. ln every case religion springs from. 
the general principles which have been 
discussed ; but ita course is modified 
by these secondary influences from 
the very first, and of these the most 
powerful and the most penetrating is 
that firstincntiuned—the peculiarities 
of race. True it is that these pecu- 
limities may be accounted for as the 
effect of climate and mode of life ; but. 
just as we may distinguish the heat 
‘of the furnace from the heat of the 
aun, though the former may be really 
only an accumulation of the latter, 
which has been latent for ages under 
a different form, so we may distin- 
smish between the effects of climate 





et and habits uccnmulated for genera- 


tions in the peculiarities of race, and. 
acting under this form, from their 
other more direct effects on religion. 
it must be observed, however, that 
these necumulated effects of climate 
and habits ure ineurrectly termed 
culiurities of race, though that term 
ia used for want of a better, aa mem- 
bers of the same race may soguire 
different characteristic, and members 
of different races similar characteris- 
tics, acvording to the climate and ha- 
Lits in which they have lived for ages. 
These charactenstic enduwmente of 
Trace impress a corresponding charac- 
ter on the progress of the race in 
knowledge and civilization as well ae 
in religion ; and it is, therefc 

thene that all social iphidnomene abut 
be classified. 

The classification of religions made 
by Comte, and generally acvepted now, 
seems to be faulty in many respecta, 
He divided the religions of wnankind 
into three classes—Fetishism, Poly+ 
theiam, and Monotheisin—~meaniny 

 Fetishiam the worship of naturel 
objects, and by Polythewm the wor- 
ship of a plurality of gods distinct 
fromnuatare. Now, according: ite, 

tends to advance through 
these three stages ; but if the inguin 
were made wn fi i bye re wy 
stationary at or wi 
at the sscund, in eo largo & portion of 
the world-—--we could not advance — 
atep in this investigation, or, indeed, 
in any other, without having other 
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and more eveential characters of the 


various religions of mankind brought Ne 


before our nutire by which we should 
inevitably classify them in order to 
state our conclusions. His classifi- 
cation is so superficial as to be of no 
scientific use, But besides this, it 
rverta the meaning of the term 
‘etiahism, and tends to suppress that 
most important feature in the religions 
of mankind which the word properly 
denotes, confounding it with the 
worehip of nature. It is also ohjec- 
tional use Fetishista proper, 
which Comte makes to be casentially 
connected with the worship of nature, 
its quite as much im religions 
ing to hiv second class, nay, 

is aometimes increased by the 
being abetracted from nature. li 
gions, like other enbjects of scientific 
Investigation, should be classified by 
their most characteristic properties — 
that is, by thoso peculiarities whirh 
are essentially connected with the 
test number of their other quali- 
jes, Following this rule, I would 
venture to suygest a classification 
drawn from whut seems to me to be 
the true import of the ethnological 

distinctions of mankind. 

The obvious peculiarities of coun- 
tenance and skull, and general physi- 
cal conformation which distinguished 
the inhabitants of the four great con- 
tinenta, have long since suggested the 
claxsification of mankind intu Negro 
and Mongolian, aud American, and 
Caucasian, to which Prichard adde 
the Hattentot, Papua, and Australian, 
Now the really characteristic endow- 
ments of these races depend on the 
comparative development of their 
organs of sense und intellect. The 
development of sense predominates 
over that of intellect in ali the raves 
which have nut what has been called 
the Caucasian ekull, In these sense- 
races, a8 I will call them, a distinction 
may be druwn between those in which 
the ns of active sense and those 
in which tho organs of passive sense 

m oye For in the Sxerciee of some 
of the senses, our nature is more pas- 
sive than in that of othera. The pas- 
sive enjoymenta of the savage come 

inci: from the sense of taste, 


princi) 
gud ite amell. 
aig) ht waa hie Hearing, and in a leas 





degree hi ther for 
of utilit; are cast, in act ive obeot- 
vation, The races, therefore, in whom 
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the former organs lominate—the 
Papua, aren ominate the 
remarkable for their it develop- 
ment of palate—I would call the in- 
active-sense races, And the Mon- 
golian, Anicrican, and Hottentot, re- 
markable for their great orbits and 
ears, and comparatively small jaw, 
I would call the active-sense races. 
Amongst the intellectual races which 
have what has been improperly called 
the Caucusian head, « similar dis- 
tinction nay he drawn between the 
active and the inactive, The Asiatica, 
subject from their very origin to the 
relaxing influence of ‘heat, or to a 
numnad life, in which they lived, with- 
out labour, on their flocks and herds, 
and the Malayo- Polynesian, living in 
plenty in a relaxing climate, may be 
classed a» inactive intellectual races, 
when compared with the Europeans, 
braceil by climate, and depending 
more on labour for subsistence, who, 
with the Mexican and Peruvian racea, 
though these, like the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian, had less intellectual endow- 
ment, fornn tho active intellectual 
class, In aveordance with this view 
of the characteristics of the races of 
nen, I would classify the religions of. 
the world into the inactive and active 
sense religions, and the inactive and 
active intellectual religions. 

These two features in the natural 

ualitivs of a race, their mental en- 

nts and activecharacter, which, 
ixting each in two different de~ 
greca, give fuur varieties, correspond 
a ine Ke origi sal elements mH 
which I have said that religion springs 
—namely, the mental by which 
nun forms to himself objects 
ed of thought aud will, and gen- 
timent of dependence which deifies 
those objevts. The active or inactive 
habits of a race correspond exactly to 
the character of the race for independ- 
ence or for the re and taking 
these in connexion with the predomin- 
ance of sense or intellect, we ahall be 
enabled to understand the essential 
characters of the natural religions of 
mankind. The scnse races differ 
the intellectual races both in the range 
of their Pantheon and in their 
tions of their The former aro 
imy d rather by the way in which 
ol affect their sensea—that is, by 
the sensible properties of things, whe- 
ther beneficial or noxious to 
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moet part within the reach of their 
nensee. The intellectual races are 
impressed rather by the associations 
awakened in their minds, and their 
deities may, therefore, be any where 
within the range of those associations, 
former worship rather what ex- 
erts some material influence on them, 
the latter what impresses their ima- 
gination. Even if both adored the 
same object, the sense races would 
worship the very object itself which 
they felt and saw. The intellectual 
races would, from the very first, tend 
to rise to an ideal object with which 
the sensible object would be only the 
medium. of comme The soe 
aces would propitiate their gods by 
Addreseing fier supposed senses, 
The intellectual races would mingle 
with this, an appeal to higher facul- 
ties which they would agerthe to their 
deities, and would have from the first 
@ more spiritual worship. 
igious differences may also be 
deduced from the active anil inactive 
characters of the two subdivii 
each of these cs. The inactive- 
sense races are subject to nature, as 
compared with the active-sense racca, 
who subdue that part of nature which 
ia within the range of their energica; 
and the former attribute to miture 
more of active personality than the 
latter. The inactive yield submission, 
veneration, worship, to the objects 
around them, and spend on these 
their religious sentiments, The active 
cause nature around them to submit 
to them and direct their religious 
sentiments rather to the great powera 
of nature, which are beyond the sphere 
of their activity, The religious sen- 
timents are stronger in the former 
than in 





the latter, in proportion to 
dence, but huve 
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different degresa of active character. 
The inactive races wore more de) - 
ent on nature than the active. ey 
poasessed, therefore, the religious sen- 
timent in'a greater degroe. Besides 
this, their minds being more anoccu- 
pied were more free for eontempla- 
tion, and this gave such depth to tl 
religious thoughta and feelings, that 
they became the originators of the 
t religions of the world, Brah- 
miuism, Buddhism, Sabaiam, Mahom- 
medanism, The active intellectual 
races had Jess depth of religious vene- 
ration, because they were more in- 
dependent of nature; and their reli- 
ious conceptions were more maper 
Regal and objective, becauso their 
attention was more occupied with 
surrounding object. The worship of 
the latter was loss spiritual than that 
of the former. 

These theoretical deductions are to 
be verified by comparing then with 
the religiour phenomena of mankind) 
and I shall make a rapid mar ey 
some of those phenomena, guided by 
the light of these principles. And 
firat, with regard to what may be 
called the contents of the Pautheon, 
or the range and nature of the objects 
deified, and the conceptions formed 
of the gods, my present himite will 
permit ine to notice only the sense 
religions. 

ie most typical example of the 
inactive renee races is found in the 
negroes of Guinea. Those of Central 
Africa have been more infected with 
Mahomwmedaniam ; and as we yo far- 
ther east, we gradually lore the trae 
Negro or passive sense formation of 
skull and countenance, Evory fea- 
ture in the eocial condition of the 
Negro bespeake his unencrgetic, ser- 
vile, timid nature, aa plainly aa every 
feature in his physical confornation. 
His gods form what may he taken 
aa the very ty of_an inactive sense 
Pantheon. hus, Barbot, in his de- 
scription of Guinea, buok iv., chap. 3, 
describes as follows the of the 
natives of Fida or Why: on the 
Slave Coast :— 


bag direct all their religious wor- 
ship o dee detties ; first, a sort of red- 
dish-brown snake; next to it the high 
lofty trees of 2 beautiful form; and next 
to them in, the sea. These three 
chief divinities, say they, we worship 
and pray to all over this land, each of 
than baring ite partioular prerogative 
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and power distinct from the other: but 
with this difference, the enake-god has 
unlimited power over the trees and ves, 
and can rule and reprove them in ease 
they be slow or neglectful in acting the 
parts of their offices amongst the cres- 
tures of the universe; and those two 
subordinate divinities are in nowise to 
intermeddie in the office of the snake- 








god. Besides these three principal dei- 
tice they have an infinite number of in- 
ferior gods, natural and animal, who 





derive their prerogatives and offices from 
the three Principal, before-mentioned, 
but mort parti from the animal 
a the snake. And overy man je al- 
wed to make himself as many of these 
infegior gods as he thinks convenient. 
‘Ag, for instance, if a black resolves upon 
important business, ho first searches out 
a god-protector, h is commonly the 
firat creature he spice, dog, cat, or other 
dost contepeible anlanet o way inaal- 
mato thing. a stone, a piece of Wood, or 
the like. ‘Fhis gui-protector he imme- 
diately presents with an offering, and 
makes @ solemn vow that in case lie suc. 
ceeds in the affuir he 1 to enter upon, 
ho will for the future hold and worelup 
him as his peculiar deity; which he 
accordingly performs, if the event an- 
awer tus expectation, presenting that 
dumb deity every ‘tay. with new sacri- 
fives, and praying to him. Qn the con- 
trary, if he niisses hie aim in that affair, 
he taker no more notice of the chance- 
In short. they make and unmake 
their gore daily, and are tho masters or 
inventors of the objects of their religwus 
worship.” 


Here we sec the dependence of a 
sense race in its lowest form, vene 
ating and weeking protection from all 
sensible objects around. One result 
of this oxcosaive dependence ix noticed 
here, and forms = characteriatic fea- 
ture of Negro religion. I mean the 
worship of inanimate objects, not be- 
cause they aro naturally fittod to 
etrike the imagination, or because 
they are supposed to possess an influ 
ence derived from any other god, but 
because a species of power is ascribed. 
to them in consequence of good or bad 
fortune having followed the meeting 
with them. Their presence having 

receded such fortune is mistaken for 
its cause, and to them is ascribed that 
divint which, Es such cases, natur- 
to the cause, according 

to the rinciples which have been 
alread fei Pager These cbients at: 

which are evel ere 

met wih in the religions of West 
Africs, are commonly called Fetishes; 
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but it is better to keep that word to 
its proper signification, that the 
remarkable phenomena which in 
strictness it denotes may not be lost 
sight of. Those natural agents which 
go 3,8 a” Act as causes are deified by 

e in ence, a8 Ihave 
aid, of nome sensible benefit or i jury 
received from them. So Ok lorp, 
in his account of the religions of the 
Negroes, tells us that 


“A river which has overflown ite 
banks, and submerged every thing, re- 
ceives in consequence divine honours, 
A pig had by chance, to quench hie own, 
thiret, conducted an'army of the Man- 
dinzovs to a well then none of the 
species has been killed by them, but all 

igs have been worshipped as divine. 
‘Tembu were cured of a skin disease 

by being licked by serpents, and have 
derfied them for that reason, 


It ix to be olwerved that in the pan- 
sage quoted above, from Barbot, a 
subordination is described ay existing 
among the gods of Fida, the enake 
having authority over all the others; 
and next tu lim, the trees and the 
sea, This superiority, however, is 
due to their Wing the national gorda 5 
they are worhipped all over the land, 
It forms a case, therefore, of the in- 
fluence of »veial organization or civili- 
zation on religion, hereafter to be 
considered, But there ia also differ- 
ence of rank among their gods due to 
the oburved subordination amon, 
natural powers, We are informed 
by Oldendorp, that all Negroes believe 
in one Supreme God, creator of the 
workl “He it is who thunders in 
the sky. To him they ascribe their 
atrength, their fruts He sends the 
rain. All other gods are subject to 
Him.” This seems a very elevated 
doctrine to form part of @ passive- 
sense religion; but when we learn 
that in every Negro lan; this Su- 
preme God ix called by the same name 
that denotes the aky, it becomes plai 
thet be is, in fact, the over-arching 
heaven, which is above all, on whose 
influence the life of every creature 
depends, while no part of Nature cam 
exert any influence on its actions, 
which broods over world with 
ceaseless change and motion, as if ever 

i i and sustein- 














i a 
however, to be denied that a tincture 


. 
of hi doctrine have been im- 
She tom ‘Mahommedanian. 
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This Reprint ee practical a dead 
letter in the religion tl jegroes; 
Bl Aa ew topo ae 
sense races, though they are ready to 
deify every thing in Nature, 
ae religious sentiments on-‘ie ob- 
pee immediately about them ; so it 

found universally amongst the 
Negroes, that though the supreme 
powers of Nature are regarded as the 
supreme gods, their worship is quite 
neglected. So Barbot, in his account 
of the religion of Fida, quoted above, 
maya :— 

“The Fidasians, for the most part, 
have an improper notion of a Supreme 
Being, almighty and omnipotent, to 
whom they attribute the formation of 
the universe, to who, because he is 50 
highly exalted, they neither pray nor 
offer an sacrifices, alleging that they 
think his incomparable grandeur does 
not permit him to think of the human 
race, or be at the trouble of governing 
the world.” 


Also in his account of the Gold 
Coast :— 


«+ They make no offerings to God, nor 
call him ina time of necd; but 
. occasions apply themsclvcs to 

deities, and pray to them 
in all their difficulties and under- 
takings.” 

‘To the same purport Park declares 
“ that the belief of one God,” as ho 
calla it, “xs entire and universal 
among them; but it is remarkable 
that, except on the appearance of a 
new moon, the Payan natives do not 
think it necessary to offer w ers 
aud supplications to the ‘Almght ro 
All African travellers give a simi! 
socount. 

It i 
of the ‘Pantheon, which naturally be- 
Tongs to an extreme form of passive- 
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be taken asa characteristic P- 
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Negro country. But the description 
Bee ane given by Mr. syption 
representa it as a kind of friendly en- 
tertainment :— 


« The eldest son and chief of the clan 
makes yearly sacrifices to the tombs of 
his ancestors, and keeps customs for the 
whole clan. This is a custom observed 
by all Dahomans; and they set a table, 
as they term it, and invite friends to 
eat with the deceased relatives, whose 
spirits are suy to move round and. 

partake of the good things of thislife,”"— 
Forbes's Dahomey, vol. i, p. 73. 


Another characteristic feature is, 
that though, like all mankind, they 
believe in an evil being, who ia the 
author of their misfortunes, no Afri- 
can nation makes this heing the 
object of their worship,—Oldendorp, 
vol. i, p. 324. This orises from their 
extreme timidity and dependence. 
They cannot trust themselves to Na- 
ture without protectors, and havi 
these they look to them to defen 
them from evil, instead of attempting, 
themeelves, to propitiate the powers 





of evil. 
The gods being thus sensible and 
local, their worship alko is sensual 


and local. Their mode of propitieting 
their gods is simply to supply them 
with food or with slaves :-- 

“‘There is no worship within the 
temples, but «mall offerings are daily 

wen by devotees. If an African sickens, 

e makes a sacrifice—first, a smail one 
of some palm-oil fond. If the gods are 
not propitiated, owls, ducks, ite, and 
bullocks are sacrificed; and if tie in- 
valid be a man of rank he the 
king to permit him to sacrifice one or 
more slaves.”—Forbes's Dahomey, vol. i, 


168. 
“Offerings make up the principal 

of the Negro worship. These are 
made in holy places by eacred persons. 
Holy places are such where one of thelr 
cities dwells, visibly or invisibly, par- 
teuler buildings or huts, remarkable 
hills, trees which, on scoount of their 
age, height, and st » bave an une 


ffered sual appesrance.”Oldendorp, vol. 1. 
p- 326. 


An example of their worship may 
jive a better idea of ite character. 


ve 
of Bertot, page 310, relates one which 


witnessed 
«Lakes, rivers, ponds, being also 
cened ae ret deities in several 
beerr. t Acra 
parts, Io! once af = & very 


ceremeny performed in 
(presence, on the ‘which ia there. to 
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entroat fi $0 moa Fain, the weather hav~ 
ing been dry for s long time. A great 
number of blscks came to the pond, 
bringing w! them a sheep, whose 
throat siesta cut on the bank of the 
walt 5 some ceremonies, so that 
the blood ran into it and wil 
the water. They then made a fire and 
broiled the sheep, and ate it. This being 
over, some of them threw a gailey-pot 
into the lake, muttoring some worde. 
On acking for an explanation he was told 
thet the lake being one of their great 
deities, and the common messenger of ali 
the rivers in their country, they threw 
in the galley-pot to implore his assist- 
ance, and in most humble manner en- 
treat him to take that pot and go imme- 
lately with it to beg water of the other 
Tivers and lakes of the country, and on 
his return pour it on the ground and 
‘bring up a plentiful crop.” 


The sensille and local character of 
their worship gives rise to another 
feature in the passive-sense religions, 
that is, the tendency to have holy 
thi aa well ax holy places, and 
from this springs Fetishisin, pices 
eo called in the way that I have al- 
ready explained. ‘exhall see, how- 
ever, that for a different reason this 
tendency also characterizes religions 
of very different class. In connexion 
with this is also to be noted the pre- 
valence of ordvala, which are holy 
things supposed to be the media of 
such divine influence as will reveal 
guilt by punishing it. 

There are minor ethnological pecu- 
liarities which distinguish tho pas- 
sive-senee races from each other, and 
produce corresponding differences in 
religion. Some of these form a con- 
necting link between the active and 
passive sense raves; but without 
noticing them, I shall proceed to 
illustrate the characteristic qualities 
of the active-sense religions in con- 
nexion with what may be taken as 

ical examples of them. The great 
feature which distinguishes them ia, 
that while they consist of the wor- 
ship of Nature, that worehiy not 
bestowed on the objects w! i 
within the sphere of men’s ion, 
but is reserved for those wi his 
activity cannot reach. These are the 

t powers of Nature and spiritual 
fein, With repad to the latter it 
must be ol that they ere not 
Tike the gods of mythology, intellec- 
tual oreafions, but only such objects 
as men wee in 3 Tepro- 
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auctions in their sleep of what they 
have actually seen when awake. 
Now there are three great divisions 
of the active-sense racee—the Ameri- 
can, African. Those 


ith Which inhabit the ocean are modified 


by oceanic influences which I cannot 
notice here. The American lowland 
races, whether they have the counten- 
ance called Mongolian, or that which is 
characteristic of the men, belong 
all to the —_ in, Niet ee: fread 
senses are predominant! oped ; 
but they are remarkable, above all 
the other members of that clasa, for 
a. broo ding habit of mind, Though 
this may be regarded as indicating 
an approach to the intellectual races, 
it is really rather a brooding on the 
impreasiona of sense than any ap- 
proach to abstract thought or idea- 
ization. The Asiatic branch has be- 
come 80 imbned with Buddhiam and 
Mahommedanism, or so affected by an 
ancient and elaborate civilization, like 
the Chinese, that the only examples 
of their ancient religion in ite natural 
state are to be found in races which 
have been driven into the most ri- 
gorous climates of the world, and 
reduced in energy and strength of 
character in consequence. Such are 
the wretched Samoiedes in the 
north of Siberia, the Yakuts, whose 
country is the pole of cold in Jannary, 
and the Laplanders, belonging to the 
same family, but dwelling in a leas 
Tigorous climate. The African branch 
consiste of the Hottentots, who have 
the true Mongovlian couutenance, 
the Kaffirs, an agricultural race, supe- 
Tior to the former in race el . 
but partaking with them of the sa 
perficial character of the African 
mind. The American, Asiatic, and 
African races may, therefore, be dia 
tinguished from each other, as sub- 
jective, dependent, and su) cial 
‘active-sense races respectively; and 
we shall now see the way in which 
these qualities affect religion. The 
brooding American worships the great 
the impres- 


lie powersof Nature, because 


sions which they have made on him 

are deep and lasting, and though not 

idealized, have not been effaced by 
subsequent impressions, He 

the fumes ia tobacco a fo the 
and reverent Rresents it 

to the aun, and to the four a 

and to the earth, and to the 

3 and has no alter, or temple, or 
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at mounds of the 
United States, like the teocalli of the 
Mexicans, were probably holy placca 
of worship, bearing a Ppecial relation 
to the great powers of Nature on ac- 
count of thelr elevation, and to the 
spiritual ‘world as sepulchral tumuli. 

it with these exceptions, if they 
can be considered such, the religious 
sentimenta of the nations of the 
st ag deacribed by Humboldt, 
ers. Narr. chap. 22, are pre- 


5 


natives from Greenland to Cape Horn. 
“Your God,” ssid they to one of the 
Spanish missionaries, “keeps himself 
shut up in a house, as if he were old 
and i ; ours is in the forest, in 
the fielda, and on the mountains of 
Sepa whence the rains come.” 
en say that the American wor- 
shipe, as the principal objects of his 
adoration, the great powers of Na- 
ture themselves, it would, perhaps, 
‘be more correct to say hia own con- 
jon of those powers personified 

i bat very slightly idealized 
From his brooding habite it follows 
that hia own conceptions of the ob- 
jecta of bis worship are eufficient for 
im without the aid of any represen- 
tation; and, therefore, unless where 
mountain climate produced intellec- 
tual religi idolatry is unknown. 
It indeed, be entirely uncon- 
ial with the subjective genius of 

i igi ‘the same charac- 
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3 panied the hunting of the 





leroix, in lis description of 
gives of the pene to which sccom- 
amongst the natives there :—~ 

“It is always 8 war-chief who fixes 
the time, and invites the hunters. This 
invitation is followed by a fast of eight 
days, during which they never cease 
singing. They observe this fast in order 
to induce the spirite to discover the 
placos where they may find many bears. 

hey supplicate ‘also, bn the same sc- 
count, the manes of the beaste which 
they have killed in former huntings; 
and when they all, or the greatest num- 
ber, have in their sleep seen bears in 
the same place, that place ta fixed on 
for their hunting. A feast is then beld, 
and fresh invocations of the manes of 
dead bears finwh the feast. When « 
bear is killed, the hunter puts the end 
of his lighted pipe between the bear's 
tecth, blows inte the bowl, and thas 
filling the mouth and throat of the 
beast with smoke, he conjures its epirit, 
to bear no malice for what he has 
just done to the body, and not to op- 
pose him in his future hontings. Cer- 
tain ceremonics aro then performed to 
avcertain if the spirit of the beur is ape 
pease, and if it appear not to be ap- 
peased, they believe that the chase of 
next year will not be succussful unless 
they can reconcile them.” 

The gods of the American bei 
the great powers of Nature and the 
spirits of natural objects, his sense 
of divine existenve was so strong, in 
consequence of the depth of his im- 
pressions, 28 to lead him to seek the 
protection of a god who would be 
nearer to him. Every American, a0- 
cordingly, has a Suardian spirit, and 
a sacred thing, which is the medium 
of that spirit’s influence, and whi 
in the usual way, becomes « Fetish, 
and receives divine homage, This 
divine guardian is elected in child- 
hood, and the way in which it was 

is racteriatic. 





done in ehari 
“The child," as we are informed 
by Uharleroix, “must fast for eight 
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him, to follow the counsel he shall 
receive from him in his sleep, &c.” 


It would ap from various ac- 
counts, that theae rdians are usu- 
ally animala, and that not only imdi- 


viduals, but tribes and nations, have 
their peculiar animals whose spirit is 
their guardian genius. In all these 
features of the American religions, 
we may trare the characteristics of a 
subjective active-senve religion. 

‘he Asiatic nations which I have 
mentioned, reduced by the rigours of 
their climate in their mental and phy- 
sical energics, have religious senti- 
ments cqually strong with those of 
tho Americans —in some cases stronger 
—but arising frum « different source. 
With the latter the power of religious 
feeling arises from the depth und per- 
manency of impression, when dwelt 
on by & nature which, though pre- 
eminently bold and independent, re- 
tains with tenarity every trace on- 
graven on it. Those Asiatic people 
are religions rather iv consequence of 
their dependence. The principal ah- 
jects of worship are the same, but 
they are worshipped in amore olgjec- 
tive manner—that is, there is ese 
power of dixpensing with imuterial 
representations as aids to religious 
thought. There is also a change in- 
troduced intu the Pantheon by the 
greater dependence of the tawe + aud 
the more dependent the race is, the 
more is the Pantheon reduced to what 
we have found to characterize the 
pagsive-sense racca. The Laplander, 
before he wus converted to Christian- 
ity, worshipped three principal gode— 
Tonnes, or thunder; Stourra Passe, 
’ eygront saint; and Baiwe, or the sun. 
With regard to the first we learn from 
“Scheffer's Lapland,” p. 37—“ This 
Tiermes, or thunder, they think, by a 
special virtue in the sky, to be alive, 
intimating thereby that power from 
whence thunder proceeds, wherefore 
he is by them called Aijeke, or great 
grandfathor, When he thunders he 
in called Tiermes.” This expresses 
very clearly a personification with 
little or no abstraction or idealization. 
The conception thus formed of their 

vincipal god was not sufficient for 
the Laplander asit isfor the American. 
He required a representation, and the 
consecrated image produced, as its 
natural consequence, a holy place. 
That his worship was really 
YOL, LEV.—Ro, COCXXI. 
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to Tiermes himself a) from 
that on every proveheiy empire 


anew image. In worshipping the sun. 
no image was used, aa he could himself 
be so distinetly perocived. | They only 
placed the chief bones of the sacrifice 
on the altar ina circle that there might 
be some resemblanco of him. The 
worship of Stourra Passe may, per- 
haps, be regarded as some indication 
of the dependence of the Laplander 
as coinpared with the American. He 
wus the god of hunting, and fishing, 
and cattle; and, though the American 
looked to the spirits of the beasts for 
success in his hunting, still the Lap- 
lander was, perhaps, more dependent 
on Stourra Passe, for Scheffer informs 
us that they paid to him more fre- 
eut, if uot greater, devotion, than to 
the other gods. It might be thought 
that a xed of bunting is as muel 
mythological creation as Diana, and, 
therefore, that the religion should not 
Ve regarded as a sense religion ; and, 
no doubt, in the eonception of this 
god, the Leplander made an a] 
te an inteflectual religion ; but still, 
even in this feature, it belongs to the 
active-sense class, For, as the spirits 
worshipped ly the American were 
only the reproductions in sleep or 
reverie of whut he had seen in bis 
waking life, no Stourra Passe was an 
apparition which the Laplander fan- 
cicd that he saw in the sofitudea where 
he hunted, and which gradually as- 
atuned a constant shape, aa his fancy, 
when stimulated by the accidents of 
hunting, would work after the fashion 
set to it in the stories of others, 
*Torneus says they report of him 
that he hath often appeared to fowlers 
or fishers in the shape of a tall, per- 
sonable man, hahited like a nobleman, 
with a gun in hie hand, and his feet 
like those of a bird” —Scheffer's Lap- 
land, p. 36. Now, the essential 
sense character of ‘his worship ap- 
pears from thix, that he was wor- 
xhipped by each onc where he had 
appeared to him, anil nowhers 

‘he ims whiel ey usel was & 
stone found in the place where he had 
3] cd, generally worn by the water, 
tnd consequently fancied by them to 
have been shaped by Stourra Passe, 
that it might be sacred to him. | 
ute and Samoiedes furniah 
le of active-sense religions 
the diminished ences of 
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the race so aa to partake of the cha- 
acter of the Negro religions :— 

‘The Yakuta offer sacrifices to an 
invisible God in heaven, yet they havea 
type or image of that daity stuffed out 
with @ monstrous head, eyes of coral, 
aud a body likeubag. Thisimage they 
bang upon a tree, and round {t the furs 
of sables and other animals. Each tribe 
has one of there images. Strahicuberg 

saya that each tribe of these people looks 
‘upon aome particular creature as encred, 
9. & SAD, @ Roose, a raven, and such 
ie not eaten by that tribe, though the 
others may eat it. They have many 
superstitious customa which they ccle- 
brate about certain trees looked upon as 
ret When ihe meet wink a fine 
they presently hang up all manner 
of rack necks about t phe brass, 
copper. As soon as the fields begin to 
be green, each generation gathers toge- 
ther at a place where there is a fine tree 
aud a ploasaut spot of ground, There 
they sacrifice horses and oxen as a new 
year's gift, the heads of which they stick 
up round the trees. ‘They then drink 
to each other ofa liquor which they terin 
cumises, and dip a brush into it and 
sprinkle it in the air and into the fire 
ighted on the occasion.” Prichard, vol, 
iv., p. 370. 

Ineed not make any remark on the 
signs of degradation in this Pantheon, 
in which trees are worshipped uloug 
with theinvisible God in heaven, and 
with the air and the fire. A precisely 
similar consecration of particular ani- 
Tals is to be found among the Austra- 
liana, whom I have classed as a pas- 
aive-vense race, and the Negro nations 
of bia. There are traces of 
animal worship everywhere, but the 
superior racea have, for the inovt part, 
rigen above it. 

The Samoiedes are described as the 
lowest of all the nations of Europe 
aad Asia in physical and moral culti- 
vation; stunted in stature and subject 
to paroxysmu of terror ; and their re- 
ligion bears the marks of their de- 
graded race characteristics — 

“They believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Being, who creat re- 
wervea all thi but offer Him no von: 
abip because they suj that He takes 
no notice of them, and requires nothing 
of them, To another being, inferior to 
the Supreme, but yet very powerful, 
they ascribe all misfortunes. have 
about them idols, or fetisses, in obedience 


feti 
to the command of their Koedesnicki, or 
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te ann te rere 
agenta of the will o! > 
they sacrifice reindeer in order to obtain 
good fortune in the chase, To the polar 
bear they pay sort of veneration. 
awear by the vengeance of this 
poweeful Teas?, yet they kill and eat 
im, but propitiate him immediately 
afterwards."—Prickard, vol. iv., p. 435. 


The similaritics between thia reli- 
gion and that of the Negro's, who in- 
habit so distant a region, and belong 
to an entirely distinct family of man, 
form an interesting evidence of the 
unity of human naturo, and show tha 
way in which degradation of race cha- 
racter tells on religion, whether that, 
lation remuts from excessive cold 
vennive heat, 

The African active-sense races arc 
neithersubjectivenordependent. The 
religious sentiment having neither of 
thene resources to austain its stre 
ia weaker in them than in any other 
brunch of the human family. Of these 
races the Kafliz, with his agriculture 
and many arts, ix mere independent 
than the nenad Hotteutot, who lives 
on his fucks and herds rather then on 
the produce of Lis own Jabow. The 
former its, conavquently, little mare 
than the thaces of an avin) worship, 
to which he has almost risen superior, 
aud the acknowledginent of a supreme 
power on whom he is dependent for 
rain. The remains of aniinal worship 
may be recognised, as Dr, Livingstone 
has remarked, in the fact that the 
different Bechuana tribes are namoeil 
ufter certain animals, and that they 
haye stilla superstitious dread of these 
animals; aud that, in allusion to the 
wmode in which they were worshipped, 
when you wish to asvertain what tribe 
they beloug to, you say, “What do you 
dance?” The constant dances of the 
Kaftira, evidently as volenin ceremo- 
nies, which Campbell and other travel- 
lers mention, have still, like those of 
the Awcricans, apparently a religious 
character ; but they seem to have 
cows with the former lifeless cvre- 
monies. In the same way the rain- 
maker and senogs still show the Kaf- 
fir's sense of hus dependence on the 
great powers of Nature and his 
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The Hottentots were more a: ie 
ent, and would 4] from H's 


accountof them, to have had morereli- 
gion than the Kafr. The principal 
object of their worship was the moon, 
which they adored with invocations, 
aeclamations, and Gancings, whole 
nighte in the open fields. ey as- 
werabled for her worship at full and 
new moon constantly, repeating over 
and over, “You are weloome. Grant 
us fodder for our cattle, and milk in 
abundance,” and accompanying these 
salutations with dancing and clapping 
of hands. They xlao believed in a god 
tor to the moon; but they had 

not depth of mind for sufficiently 
strong conceptions of him, and his 
worship was neglected. They adored 
® certain insect, and this may appear 
to be an approach to the Negro reli- 
gions; yet it seems to have heen re- 
garded rather aa a messenger trom the 
eity than aaa god; for when it ap- 
the fatteat ox belonging to the 

Taal waa immediately Tete fora 
thank-offering. This could not he in- 
tended for the insect, hut was pre- 
sented to the deity (apparently the 
supreme deity), and to the man to 
whom the insect, by alighting on him, 
had im) divine influence. The 
Hottentots also paid religious venera- 
tion to their sainta and men of renown 
departed, and consecrated woods, 
mountains, flelds, and rivers to their 
memory. The only adoration, how- 
ever, which they paid them was, that 
when passing ove of these places they 
stop to contemplate the virtues of 
the deceased, and to implore his pro- 
tection for them and their cattle. In 
this meditation and worship they 
would stand with their heads muffled 
up in their manties, and sometimes 
would dance round those Blaves, sing- 
ing and clapping their hands. It was 
alee a onstom with them—of a reli- 
tous kind without doubt—that when 
they were fo pass over a rapid river 
they would first sprinkle some of the 
water upon the? hndies and daub their 
ferehonts with @ heel- af the mud; 
but this. castors secre to Kove lost 
jous significance. eo & me 

Wey Donald of thelr oustom of driv: 
ing their flocks through the fire tc 
P them from evil influences, 
which, no doubt, derived its origin 
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from fire-worship. When the Kaffirs 
and Hottentote were first visited, 
were regarded as atheists from the 
total absence of im: and temp! 
and all appearance of worship. er 
there is no doubt that being active- 
sense races, which are neither subjec- 
tive nor dependent, they are remark- 
ably deficient in religious sentiment. 
Thus we have seen that the Pantheon 
of the active-sense races; though mo- 
dified Ly minor race ia 
characteristically the complement of 
the Pantheon of the pussive-sense 
races, The latter deifying that part 
of nature which is in immediate con- 
tact with the worshipper, the former 
that part which is beyond the reach 
of his actions, whether revealed to 
him by outer or inner sense. 

There is unother feature common 
to neurly all the active-senne religions 
which dbstinguixhes them from 
passive-seuse religions, I mean the 
Wworhip of an evif principle. T have 
already suggested an explanation of 
the fuct, that though hia existence is 
recognixed in the Negro religions, we 
are informed hy Oldendorp that in no 
vase ix he worshipped, and that ex- 
planation ia confirmed by the obser- 
vation that his worship is nearly uni- 
versal in the American nations and 
amongst the Hottentota It is not 
found among the Yakuts or Samoiedes, 
who approach to the Negro type in 
their relicion; and amongst the Kaftirs 
all the religious phenomena are so ob- 
acure that } do not know whether this 
can be dlisenvered. This deprecatory 
worship bas led some writers to cha- 
racterize the American religions as 
emphatically religions of fear.” True 
it is that their subjective nature gives 
them a deep and abiding sense of spi- 
ritual beings possessed of power supe- 
rior to ther own: but nothing can be 
mare oppored to all correct views of 
the varieties of man, than to denomi- 
nate the religions of the boldest and 
inost independent branch of the hu- 
man family as characteristically reli- 

ions of fear, On the contrary, we 
fave fownd that as ie getive-senae 
races lose energy and independence, 
they loge the warship of the evil prin: 
cipi Intruth, the more independent 
a race is, the less senee they have of 
ybligations to superiors, and therefore 


© Miller Geechichte der Amerikaisches Yrretigionen, pp. 8-280. 
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of religious duty; and whencalamities 
befall them, 1; atuee them, not 
to puni t for violated duty, but 
to the 

ties. 


ntaneous malice of evil dei- 
i the bolder and more 
active a race is, the more is it bent on 
inflicting evil on its neighbours, and 
therefore ihe more it a cultivate 
the rers of evil to enable it to carry 
out Fs designs, Hence the phenome- 
principle being not only worshiped, 
rincip! 2 not only worship) 
Eat served as the national God. 
Another general feature in the ac- 
tive-sense religions is the character of 
the priestly function, In the paasive- 
wense religions the gods, from their 
very nature, are i ; in the active- 
sense religions they are equally pre- 
sent everywhere. In the former the 
divine presence is more or less mys- 
terious and awful, in proportion ns 
the object of worship is secluded from 
common observation. In such cascs 
the place of his presence is a holy 
the instruments of his worship 
are holy things, avd it is only parti- 
cular, +.¢., holy persons, who cun ap- 
roach him with success or safety. 
16 priest’s office ix, therefore, in such 
cases to be a mediator with the god, 
and to offer the sacrifices to him. In 
the active-sense religions there ix no 
such mystery attached to auy special 
place az the scene of the divine pre- 
sence. All equally may approach the 
gods and make the offerings, and the 
priestly function is therefore confined 
to the officeof holding communication 
with the in order to obtain reve- 
lations of supernatural wisdum or in- 
terpositions of supernatural power. 
‘This office is performed by the pricsts 
of the ‘ive-sense religions tov, but. 
it is necessary for them to go to 
the holy places of their gods. The 
deities of the other class of religions 
are geparated by a wider interval from 
their priesta. To holdcommunication 
with them these must ascend to the 
eky or to the moon, or must descend 
into the ocean or the earth, or pass 
into the world of epirite, or if this 
journey be not performed the gods 
aust enter into them. The former 
is perkaps more usual in 


Grecaland and "She eodictoe men o 
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with rattles and bellsand sacred things 
of every kind which wil] makea noiss, 
in order to make more sensible the 
mighty influence which is at work 
when he is in contact with deity. 
I have thus dwelt at some 
on the actual facts presented by some 
of the sense religions, and on the es- 
sentiul genius of these religions as 
affected by the native qualities of the 
different races, both because they are 
fitted to illustrate the thoory which I 
have laid down as to the origin of the 
natural religiuns of man, and because 
in practice it is the sense religions of 
heathendom with which the mission- 
ary principally comes in contact. The 
Hindoo religion, indeed, belongs to a 
different class, but it is the result of 
a long history which could not be ex- 
pounded in detail without a very long 
treatise. I shall, however, within the 
xpace which remuine to me, ondeavour 
to state in general terins what seem 
tu me to be sume of the laws of the 
inodifying influence of country and 
habits, aud of the growth of knowledge 
wn advance in govial organization on 
the history of religions in general. 
The two sources of religion in 
the nature of man being the mental 
process of personifying nature and the 
sentiment of dependence, the degree 
of attention which any people wilt 
give to religion in determined by the 
ratee in which these two tendencies 
engross their spiritual energy. The 
character of religion for depth and 
variety will depend on the compara- 
tive strength of these tendencies. 
The more nature is personified, the 
more numerous will be the objects of 
worship, and the less will be the re- 
ligious homaye which will fall to the 
share of cach. While, if the gods be 
fewer, or the sentiment of dependence 
greater, the depth of religious venera- 
tion will increase in proportion. Now, 
whatever be the natural endowments 
of a race, the action of theac two 
principles will depend in a conrider- 
able degree on the aspect of nature 
and the habjte << BAME Bop a anae 
of naturad senoga atill show the Kaf- 
in, 4 sense of his dependence on the 
fest powers of Nature and his per- 
‘sonification of powers; but his 





religious acta are almost ined 40 
the Red Indiana; thelattermore usu _—the efforts of the former to obtain rein 
in Ania and Africa. in Agia. when they are in great want of it, and 
Aumprics the priest or magician yht of to the inspired oracles of the latex at 
‘eancred garment, which iahungAses of the full moon. 
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the different degrees in which these 
two influences coexiat regulate the 
production of religion, so to speak, 
and diversify its character, whatever 
be the natural characteristics of the 
race, and whatever they may 
have made in knowledge or civiliza- 
tion. Nature may fail to possess any 
atriking interest either from famili- 
arity with it, or from its own mono- 
tony. ‘e have instances of the for- 
mer in small islands of which every 
part is easy of access, and which in 
consequence, soon become thoroughly 
known to the inhabitants; and it is 
to thia cause principally that we are 
to attribute the poverty. of religion 
among the active-sense Micronesian 
islanders to the north of the equator 
between the meridian of the Figi and 
the Philippine islands. We have in- 
stances of the effect of natural mono- 
tony in desert countries, and in them, 
consequently, the oljects of worship 
are few, and the sentiments of devo- 
tion with which these are worshipped 
have corresponding depth and inten- 
sity. The intellectual nomad races 
who roam with their flocks and herds 
over the descrts of Arabia, and Syria, 
and Pernia, forin the best examples of 
this intinence. Their habits of life 
make them dependent on the spon- 
taneous gifts of nature, while the 
monotony of the deacrt furnishes few 
objects out of which to form ideal 
beings on whom they may spend 
their sense of superintending powers. 
Hence the deep veneration with which 
they worship their deities, and the 
great attributes with which they in- 
vest them. 

‘Another effect produced by desert 
country in connexion with strong 
sense of dependence, is Fetishism, 

roperly so called. For the gods 
being absent where Nature is unin- 
teresting, a want of divine presence 
is felt, and a medium of divine influ- 
ence is sought which may always be 
kept near. In the absence the 
tprgl cade rH thing is lieve 
wi u a Feti 

custom veemed to Wiens 

ite religious significance. The so @q. 
may be eaid of their custom of driv, 
their flocks through the fire to 


i influences, 
which, = Tauke derived its origin 
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This leads me to another feature in 


the religions of the d which 
be observed both in the tones and ix 
the intellectual religions of such te- 
gions. I mean holy and pil- 
sap id to them. “Deity being ab- 
sent from the general aspect of Na- 
ture, es concentra as it were, 
in those spots which strike the senvea 
of the nense races, or awaken the as- 
sociations of the intellectual, or which 
seem to either to have derived divine 
influence from any god, and in propor- 
tion to the felt want of deity will be 
the pilgrimages to these holy places. 
This characterizes the religious habita 
of the Mongolian nomada of the 
desert of High Asia; but, above 
the Arabs and the other Asiatic an 
African Mahommedans to whom, in 
connequence of this effect of their 
desert lives, that religion waa eo con- 
genial. 

The aspect of Nature and habita of 
life not only affect the character, and 
what T may call the amount of reli- 
gion, but also the form which it aa- 
smuncs. The explanation of thia is so 
obvious that I peed not dwell on it. 
Thur, the sense religions of America 
answer in some degree to the latitudes 
1 which they are found, The inhab- 
itunts of the northern regions, where 

the long nighta shut out external 

Nature, devote their principal hom: 

to spirits; in the southern regions the 
worslup of the powers of Nature pre- 
domiuates. The great spirits, both 
gout and evil, of the Greeniander, 
dwell in the wea, becuuse to him, who 
lives hy fishing, the sea is the princi- 
nal ohject in Nature. Among the 
INtmtinge natives of Canada, the wor- 
ship of the spirits of the brutes most 
prevailed. Of the powers of Nature 
which were more worshipped further 
south, the Missouri Indians adored 
the atmosphere and the fertile earth. 
The worship of the sun appears 
among the Natchez still further south. 
The ferocious Caraibe sdored the 
moon as their national god, and as an 
evil deity, no doubt because its light 
favo nocturnal enterprises, and 
their national geniue was war and 
mischief. For aes reasons te 

‘g warlike Abipanes of Paraguay culti- 
Vets the warakip of the constellation 
the Pleiades, aud saluted it as their 
Sedfather. The national god of the 
Indians was the teous 








© Miller Geschichte der Amerikalschen taghich gave them their abund- 
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ant harvests, The religion of each 
race ing # form which is the 
reflection rt sir habits and of the 
aapecta of Nature which struck them 


8 int races, 
‘indoo, when he descended into 
ile plains of India, found him- 
welf surrot by manifold mani- 
festations of Nature's activity, which 
replenished his Pantheon with a cor- 
responding number of gods, who acted 
on each other like those natural 
powers which he had idealized. The 
sphabitant of the lofty table-land of 
ersia, where the stars are sometimes 
visible by day and shine with sw 
ing splendour at night, found his 
gods im their colestiat he and in 
the constant succession an prpar- 
ently almost equal conflict of light 
and darkness, pictured to himself the 
two co-ordinate Principles of good and 
evil, and read the ultimate triumph 
of the former ; for in that spangled 
firmament does not the light even now 
triumph over the darkness! The 
agricultural Greek saw at each har- 
vest the bounteous mother Demeter 
robbed of her child, absent in nearch 
of her during the winter when the 
earth had lost its vitality, and return- 
ed with her daughter wheu the young 
blades est showed themselves m te 
spring. ‘ia supreme god was tle 
fertiliing atmosphere, “and flowers 
sprang to adorn the bed of Zeus when 
in showers he visited the earth. 
influence of country end habits 
in also eeen in modifying the action 
of the two other agencics which yct 
remain to be considered: the increase 
of knowledge, and the progress of 


social ion. 

TIL. To understand the effect pro- 
duced on religion by the increase of 
knowledge it is necessary to bear in 
mind what has been stated as to those 

nalities of natural agencies which fit 
thom to be raonified and deified. 
The covential quality is s seemi: 
resemblance to man in being e self- 
ing cause ; and this quality 
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causes and effecta therefore i 

deity Fesaally recedes: the oo 
jects of worship change, course 
‘which religion takes is, however, 
rather different among the four 

into which T have ivided ma 

a8 wledge itze! 

characters among them. The know- 
ledge of Nature which is gained by 
the scnse races is more limited to 
actual experience than that which is 
attained by tho intellectual races. 
The latter geuerulize what they have 
observed, and extend the efficiency of 
natural canees from cases which they 
have obscrved to similar cases beyon: 
their experience in a greater degree 
than the sense racea. Their charac- 
teristic power is contemplation, al- 
atraction, idealization ; and where the 
sense races would only learn from 
experience to regard each cage aa it 
occurred, as an effect produced hy ite 
cause, provided it was similar to a 
case in which they had already made 
this discovery, the intellectual races 
would learn to attribute this character 
more generally to natural phenomens, 
and contemplation would give to 
the results of their experience a diffe- 
reut form from that in which the senee 
races made acquaintance with Nature. 
The knowledge of the fonner would 
consist nore of general truths; that 
of the latter would rather be correct 
view of particular casen obtained 
directly from former experience. Now, 
in general truths, with regard to Na- 
ture, natural agencies are classified 
and each class is individualized. For 
example, if it be raid that heat acting 
on organized wtructure produces life, 
each term in the proposition will de- 
note a large class of things contem- 
plated as an individual e senpe 
racey would form no such proposition, 
though in each particular cage they 
might perceive that the i 
heat which they felt did actually 
stimulate, and was necessary for that 
particular uf wi they Re Tn 
their knowi jature, 

the intellect Faces not caly oxieed 
inore widely to natural Omens, 
the character of being coffe Bad po 
divest Nature more rapidly o! 

ality and divinity. But 
their faculty of 
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En cation 6 genera! properties 

‘hich, i case, the ‘action 
arily depende. Now, the more a 
cause is eralized, the more is it 
al from the particular condi- 
tion in which it acta ; and if it be per- 
nonified deified, the god will, in 
4 corresponding degree, be separated 
from the material subject in which he 
operates. Thus, the intellectual races 
who had, from the first, as I have be- 
fore explained, a tendency to rise from 
the sensible object which they ob- 
served in action to an ideal object 
which was deified, were led by their 
faculty of gencralization still further 
tu abstract their gods from nature, 
and, at the same time, to aacribe do- 
soinion to a smaller number of su- 
perior guils. ‘he sense races who, 
from the first, worshipped the seusi- 
Mle object itself, were led hy their in- 
creasing knowledge to transfer di 
nity from the sensible effect to the 
nensible causes, without grouping the 
eauses into genera) agencies, and, 
therefore, without having their gods 
raised above Nature, or auy suhordi- 
uations introduced among them, ex- 
vept what they perecived in the vari- 
ous, powers actually pussenacd by the 
various natural agents. The progress 
of religion is consequently, from the 
first, marked by characteiintic differ- 
ences in the sense and intelectual 
% aud any attempt te clasify 
religions merely by the stages of pro- 
wreas which they have attaimei is wu- 
perficial and unscientific. The ten- 














Wency of the sense races to advance 
to # Monothoistic religion ia not to be 
compared with the movement of the 


intellectual races in the wame diree- 
tion, nor are any of the stages through 
which they respectively pasa to be 
confounded with cach other. Their 
religious impressions of Nuture point- 
ed, a6 oon as their race characters 
were fixed, in directions which did not 
coincide, and the paths which they 
followed never after touched or inter- 


4 ‘each seze, ns knowledge advanc- 
ed, deity withdrew to dwell in Ss 
cies widen wero not understood, and 
in places which were not frequented ; 
but, in the one case, every wind was 
an independent god; inthe other, there 
wae a God of the waide: En the 

case, every dark fores every 

Tiver was pervaded by a dis - 
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3,im the other case, they were the 
al of nymphs and gods, and there 
were, besides, deities who presided 
over all these. As the intellectual 
races took habitually more and mors 
eral views of Nature, and fixed 
eir attention more and more on thé 
gel causes, and less on their par- 
ticular manifestations, the offices of 
the minor gods gradually sank in im- 
portance, and the very belief in their 
existence lost its vitality. Worship 
was thus gradually transferred to the 
superior gods, and these as they rose 
iu_ dignity diminished in number. 
When their views of Nature became 
fo lurge ax to take in the whole, and 
tu observe in all natural agencies cer- 
tain cominen modes of action which 
Were regarded as constituting a single 
class; the power which produced that 
clas of actions wus personified, and 
was idealized into a deity distinot 
fromNature, controlling iteverywhere, 
and supreme over all the other gods. 
Such ia the Monotheisw of the intel- 
lectual races. That of the sense races, 
on the coutrary, in little more than 
the recognition that sowe natural 
ayent --for exwnple, the atmosphere, 
or the xi, acts everywhere, and con- 
trols all others, und the personifica- 
tion and worshipof that natural power 
iteelf. The Chinese who, after all 
it progress in arts and vivilization 
for thousunds of yeurs, buve atill the 
Mongolian head aud face, and in every 
part of their xucial existence present 
the character of an active-sense race, 
may be studied as furnishing au ex- 
amp f ive-rense religion, 
which has been acted ov for that 
period ly increasing knowledge of na- 
ture. Deity has withdrawn from the 
immediate to the remote objects of 
Bense, and as they are neither imagin- 
ative nor dependent, they pay little 
homage to it, The gods, however, 
which are recognised by the national 
religion are as diversified as Nature 
itself, The objects to which the peo- 
plo pay the 1ost real adoration ate 
the apirits of their ancestors, Their 
supreine god ig called Teen hea or 
Shang-te sovereign ruler, and what 
their ideas of hisn ae anay be under- 
stood from the following passage, 
quoted by Mr. Hardwick, 4% his work 
entitled, “Christ and other Masters, 
Ee a worship?’ I asked. 
*«<Whom do you n 
‘I worship heaven, just at you foreign- 
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ersdo,’ he it «Who is the heaven 
you worship?” “Why, Shang-te, of 
course, sald he. *Can you see te 
or not?’ I inquired. “« Why,’ 

he, locking st me with surprise, at my 
ignorance, and leading me to the door, 
‘while he pointed up to the sky, ‘there 
he is.’ ¢ »’ eaid I, 
that Sine shy up there 
said he; ‘that is Shang-te, the same as 
your Jesus.’ I have never yet asked the 
above questions without receiving pre- 
cisely the same answers, for all classes 
of Confucianists in China consider Shang- 
te to be the animated material heaven.” 
df‘ Clutchie on the Chinese Theology. 


ea here: oheerved before that the 
‘egroes Tecognise supremacy 11 
the divine heaven but being a pas- 
sive-sense trace they devote their wor- 
ship to other objects, 

‘he religious progress of the active 
and inactive intellectual races, follow- 
ed directions which differed slightly 
from each other. The former had a 
atronger senso of power than the latter. 
Tn their ideas of cause and effect, they 
attributed activity more exclusively 
to the cause, and regarded the eftect 
as more completely passive than the 
inactive races, who were legs accus- 
tomed to treat Nature as the passive 
object of their energies. The latter, 
when personifying Nature’s activity, 
still found some personal activity lin- 
gering about the effect ; and in deify- 
Ing ‘Nature's energies, they found a 
portion of deity everywhere. Thus, 

the first, their religion had a 
atheistic tendency. Their compara- 
tive inactivity also left them imore 
leisure for contemplation, and they 

erefore, speculate un the 
question, why the effect followed the 
cause, and find a divine may etery in 
the connexion between them, where 
the active races would only think of 
making @ practical use of it. These 
al their gods clear out of Na- 
ture, and looked on it as the passive 
object and material on which deity 
operated. The others saw God every- 
wae 
ike 








and every thing asa 
Foran of him. They did Det, however, 
the sense races, in No- 
tare, but they elevated Nature to God. 
The Hindoo, relaxed by the heat and 
rains of India, without being deprived 
by them of his great intellec en- 
dowments, furnishes an example of 
these principles in the Pantheistic and 
contemplative genius of his religion. 
Amongst the inactive intellectual 
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effects 
of reli- 
ion by the modifying influences of 
the aspect of Nature and habits of 
life. a desert, Pantheiam is im- 
possible, for there is no manifestation 
of deity in the lifeless monotony of 
surrounding objects, nor is there any 
food for the contemplation of Nature, 
The busy intellects which flourish in 
those regions must have recourse to 
the actions of men or brutes for objecta 
on which they may think with inter- 
est; and their religions have these 
two Characteristics, that they place 
merit in action, and that they separ- 
ate their gods clearly from Nature, 
xiving them human or, at least, ani- 
mal forms. This leads me to the 
divine forms and mythologies of the 
intelleetwal religions of cours fe 
sense religions have none properly so 
called. 





‘As the gods are abstracted out of 
Nature, they will be conceived with 
more or less distinctness, according 
to the imaginative powers of the race, 
and they will be invested with the 
forms which seem most divine. Now, 
it is to Le observed that the gods 
which have sprung from inanimate 
Nature will rine out of it and becomo 

parate from it, while the divinity 
winch is ascribed to animated Nature 
is still immersed in it. There will be 
a god of the winds, the winds them- 
selves having ceased to be divine; 
while still the lion or the bull may 
seem to be animated by divine im- 
prlve. In this atage of religious pro- 
gress the divine forms will be animal 
forms, not huinun, as man ia not re- 
gardedasdivine. Gradually, however, 
thedivinity which had been immersed 
in brates Tises out of them by gene- 
Talizationandabstraction. Theirforms 
Jose the divine character, for an in- 
fluence has meanwhile been at work 
which will substitute for them the 
form of man ns the proper form for 
thegod« In all the intercourse which 
meu hold with their gods, in all the 
conceptions which they form of their 
thoughts and actions, the spiritual 
nature attributed to them ia human 
nature, for this is the only nature 
men know. When, therefore, no spe- 
cial connexion exista between di 
nature and any other form, human 
form will gradually be attributed to 
the gods, Tlus mythology has two 

the animal and the human. 
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The length of these periods will de- 
pend on the degree to which animal 
worship has prevailed, aud on the 
activity of imagination exercised by 
the race in forming and improving 
their conceptions of their gods. These 
conditions are different in the active 
and inactive intellectual races ; and 
there is, hesides, a modifying influence 
exerted by the aspect of Nature aud 
habits of life. 

The active intellectual races were 
lesa disposed to deify brutes, because 
they were obliged to conquer Nature, 
and therefore were not so apt to wor- 
ship it. Their thonghta also were 
more occupied with human action, 
and the creatures of their fancy had 
consequently more of a human cha- 
racter than thoxe of the inactive in- 
tellectualraces. Beingleasdependent 
than there, they had, as I have alrendy 
explained, less depth of religious vene- 
ration, They thought more freely of 
their deities, amused their fancy with 
them, and therefore moulded more 
quickly into definite shape their con- 
ceptions of them. The gods of these 
European races were therefore more 
human and had more mythology than 
the Asintics, Amongst the Asintics 
those who dwelt ina fertile and diver. 
xified country had more humun gods 
and a fuller mythology than the na- 
tives of the deserts. Ax there was 
not much in the desert, except auimals, 
which was naturally suited for deifi 
vation by its strikingand varied action, 
these engrossed a larger share of the 
worship of Nature, and retained it 
longer, than in those fertile countries 
which were full of objects of interest. 
But besides thix the imagination of 
the desert races was less active in 
shaping their conceptions of the gods. 
Heligions thought sprang with them 
rather from the sentiment of depend- 
ence than from its other source—the 
aspectof Nature. Tewas consequently 
characterized by depth of religious 
sentiment, and the gods were such as 
rather inspired awe by their great 
attributes than interest ly their hie- 
tory and actions, On the other hau 
those races which were surround 

many objects of interest were more 
objective in their religion as in their 
Janguage; and as the latter gave copi- 

pression to the Telations winch 
external objects bore to each other, 
so did the former piace the in 
manifold relation to each other; in 
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other words, produced a full and com- 
plex mythology which necessarily 

t for the gods a human nature, 
and invested them in human form. 
These. principles may explain the cha- 
acteristic differences ‘ween the 
Hindoo religion on the one hand, and 
the Arabian and Syrian religions on 
theother. It deserves to be remarked 
that the mythology of departed spi- 
rity, or in other words, the conoep. 
tions of « future state, among the in- 
tial races, depend on’ similar 
principles, and correspond in their 
nature and fulness with the mytho- 
logy of the gods. 

There is one consequence of the 
abstraction of deity: from Nature which 
yet remains tu he considered es an 
gecompaniment of religious progress; 
1 mean ulolatry leading, in some eases 
to Fetishism. For as deity is removed 
from nature, the want will be felt for 
media of communication. And this 
want will be increased if a difficulty 
he experienced in forning distinct 
conception of the object of worship. 
In such a vase the deity will be felt 
to be still more absent froin the wor- 
shipper in consequence of the absence 
of a distinct idea of him from the 
mind, and the image used to give a 
dintinet idea will also be felt to bring 
the god nearer. The image becomea, 

fire, w true medium of commu- 


















dvified into a Fetish. Now, it ig 
where the conceptions of deity are the 
leant definite that images will be most 
wanted as media of communication, 
ilolatry and Fetishism most pre- 
vail; and accordingly they flourished 
most umong the Arabian and Syrian 
nations agreeably to what we have 
seonof their furmaof religious thought. 
The Grerks and Hindoos had their 
images, tov; but there was no such 
sunctity or divine inthience attributed 
fo them as those idolatrons netions 
ascriled to theira And though it 
was not my purpose to allude in this 
exay to revealed religion, I cannot 
forbear noticing the contrast which 
the Jewish religion presents in theae 
respects to all the surrounding reli- 
gious. Viewed in relation either to 
Tace or region it is not natural, Its 
divine forms should be brute forma, 
whether it was derived from Egypt 
or native in the desert, and ite wor- 
ship should be idolatry, for it belonged 


to the region which was the focus of 
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idolatry; but on the contrary it declares 
God, ita 6 pri ciple othe i 
‘and ite great prin no 
should be used in his 

worshi; 

IV, 7 remains to notice briefly the 
way rhich social organization acts 
on y Ligion. Some of its effecta are like 
those which it produces on . 
Just as language continues ina grow- 
ii oomaition, recetvi mew or and 

opting new forms, till the formation 
of 8 social union of eome extent fixes 
it, ao social organization fixes and ela- 
borates religion. At first it is charac- 
terized by the facility with which 
divinity may be ascribed and modes 
of worship adopted by individuals or 
by families, however inappropriate 
both may seem; but on organization 
extends beyond the domestic circle, 
the objects of common worship must 
he euch as will eugage the religions 
sentiments of all, and the modes of 
worship such as will expreas them, 
The larger the society becomes the 
More impressive must heanyaddition» 
which are made either to the objects 
of worship or to religious rites, in 
order to be generally received; but the 
great influence which is to be gained 
in the society by the introduction of 
religious innovations will act a» a 





stimulus in producing such as will t 


acceptance, and thus reli- 
iaelaborated. Tbese innovations 
hecome more aud more difficult, and 
thus it is fixed. When the religion 
has been fixed the progress of know- 
jedge and civilization may conduct 
the le to a stage beyond that to 


whi eir religion as fixed properly 
Delonge. in that, cane it aie 
w that stage. And these formal 
Ry wear away like the fortal parts 
‘weer awa) 101 
oft biel are Er pesne un- 
ecesaary 1e of expression 
whieh advanced culture introduces, 
Along with the public religion there 
ansy coexist family religions, continu- 
ing to grow oven afver @ formes has 
been fixed, as some elements in 
ize fixed while others are 
oontinuing to aoe. Now, these 
family religions, which are distinct 
from the public religion, possess im- 


Qce and in ion ae 
an vi ‘al iberests are 

‘rast om. general, how- 
ever, the worship which is elaborated 


(Bapt. 
into @ publio religion, having respect 
to public interesta was first « private 
religion cultivated for private inte- 
rests; and unless in the course of its 
elaboration it becomes restricted to a 
public function, it will still be culti- 
vated in private. In this case the 
greatness of ita gods will dwarf into 
meresuperstitions the private religious 
clements which may spring up. As 
public interests grow in magnitude 
rivate interests may seem too trivial 
for the notice of the national gods, or 
the dignity of the latter may aeem too 
great to admit the a of every 
private individual; then the public 
and domestic religions will separate, 
and the latter will rise in importance. 
It is partly for this reasun that the 
worship of aneeators holds #0 promin- 
ent a place in China. 

Whea the civil union is formed, and 
public interests ate confided to the 
«hvine protection of natiunal gods, the 
Worhip of there gods on Tehalf of the 
State will be oue of the fimetions re- 
garded as necessary for the national 
welfare. It will at first tall within 
the duties of the civil chief, as itis 
Ins otlice to provide generally for the 
public interests. But as 07 ization 
adyancer, this function, as if becomes 
ore onerous and iroportant, will form 

itself a special organ, and so a 
national priesthood will arise. So 
long ae the religion continues to be a 
national one, the civil and spiritual 
functions will continue to be con- 
nected, and the temporal ruler will be 
at the head of the nativnal priesthood, 
If, however, the rel 2 mae 80 
elaborate, cither i vtrine or Wor- 
bhip, that the l chief caunot com- 
ine its due cultivation with the civil 
duties of his office, the priestly func- 
tion will beeome proportionately se- 
parated, but never entirely discon- 
nected, #0 long ua the religion is na- 
tional, unless some disturbing causes 
interpose. It will, however, like ali 
other professions, have a tendeucy to 
Iecome hereditary. The hereditary 
priesthood, in proportion sa it elabor- 
ates religion, will assume a sacred 
character, and become « divinely in- 
stituted caste, and will exert an i 
fortant tinfluencein modifying reli 

eit inlation from the rest of the 
community, both in blood and i a 
cupation, will, when continued 
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which they form sacs its he 
racter in a i legree, al 
may thus rise shove ‘what ‘properly 
‘belongs to the general endowments 
of the race. In this case the far 
and the priently religions will e 
more or less distinct from each other. 
But the religious cultivation of the 
priests may become superior to what 
1g natural to the race without such a 
change in their own natural endow- 
menta, and, consequently, withont 
separating from the popular religion. 
Their familiarity with the gods, und, 
still more, the deceptiofis which they 
may practiae on the people, will lessen 
their religious veneration, and so raise 
them above the degree of dependence 
which ia natural to the race. It is in 
this way we are to understand the 
superiority of the Negro priests in ri- 
ing to some degree above the popular 
Negro worship. They ure kept by the 
religious tendencies of the people from 
changing the objects of worship ; yet 
they make some approach to the uc- 
tive-sense religions in bringing inte 
greater prominence the Sacer God, 
or heaven, and to the intellectual reli- 
gions in slightly idealizing their gods, 
and forming a faint outline of a my- 
thology. 

Strong, social organization nay, in 
certain circumstances, be so ditfieult, 
and, at the same time, so necessary, 
that it will look for aid to reli 
and the disastrous effects of insub 
dination regardedasdivine judgments, 
an well an the great resuits realized 
by an orderly, civil union regarded aa 
divine blessings, will give to the or- 
yanization of society divine authority. 
A wandering tribe in search of settle- 
ments are in circumstances of this 
kind, iu which subordination is at the 
asntae time difficult and necessury: but. 
still more when wandering on the 
ocean, Hence arose the sacred cha- 
melee of the Polynesiun ings and 
chieftains, whose power of imposin; 
tubu is the form agsumed under these 
ciroumstances by the prerogative in- 
herent in the civil puwer, of deter- 
mining the rights of property which 

necensary to the commun weal, 
The results obtained in the progress 
of soviel organization may, when they 
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are first realized, appear 90 wonderful 
as to be beyond 6 power of Man 
The organs of their production i 
in this case, be led as divine, i 
they are seperate from intercourse 

the people ; as inspired. if inter- 
course with them reveals their usually 
human nature. The theocracies of 
China and Pern are, perhaps, to be 
underetood in this way ; and hence, 
aleo, it ia that codes of lawa, writing, 
svience, und literature are all, at first, 
divine. 

It need hardly be remarked that 
social organization affects mythol 
hy leading men to attribute to their 
god» the name relations which subsiat 
among themselves, 

But it is more worthy of notice that 
the moral character of religion de- 

nds an the nature of the civil union. 

» long ax the civil union is amall, 
the senae of duties and rights will be 
proportionately restricted. The righta 
of man and the obligations of bu- 
manity will be unknown. Religion 
will be exclusively national ; and if 
the nation be warlike, sanguinary. It 
will give its sanction ouly to those 

private and national virtues which 
have arisen out of the narrow rela- 
tions of social life. 

Such seem to be some of the prin- 
ciples which govern the religious phe- 
uomena of niankind. They require a 
imuch fuller examination and more 
copious verification by comparigon 
with facts than the limits of thia 
essay would admit. I must, in con- 
elnsion, make two remarks, One is, 
that the principles here laid down are 
intended to indicate the general cha- 
racter of the religious phenomene in 
each case, without meaning to deny 
that individuals may rise in their re- 
ligion above that character, as they 
may alac fall below it. The other is, 
that it is uot to be supposed that a 
religion vannot be imparted to » Tae 
because the ustural endowment of 
that race ure so low that it could not 
have originated that religion. Th 
however, bel to another section 
of the subject, the laws which govern 
the action of une religion on ax | 
and into that branch of the acience 
religion 1 cannot now enter. 
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A WOMAN'S SACRIFICE, 
PART IL 


(CMAPTER Yu —THE TWO COMPANIONS. 


James hastened out of the house, by whennbolt was withdrawn, andJames 
s back entrance. He crossed the lit- entered with a coarse invective. He 
tle bridge that separated Sir Alfred’s asked why he had been kept so long at 
demesne from Col. Digby's, andturned the door; and then followed hie com- 
into the walk we have eo often no- panion through a narrow dark passa, 
ticed by the river side. Under the tree iuto a low-rodted apartment, which, 
where Charles St. Laurence and Caro- though there wasno candle, was bright- 
line had parted so many yenra age, he ened by the light of' a fire that burned 
sat. The moon was shining brightly, onthe hearth. The floor was earthen; 
as ho drew the fatal parcel from his a wooden table was in the centre of 
pocket and untied the cord. He took the room, between which and the 
out the dagger and carefully examined hearth was a low stool. A box at 
it, “Ah! this has been cleaned. the further cud completed the furni- 
How did she get it? Could she have ture of the apartment. 
found it? o matter; it answers “You have a smell here that might 
my purpose.” He wrapt it carefully feast the fairies,” remarked James, aa 
up, tied the cord, and put it into his he followed hix friend into the room. 

He sat musing for a moment. Tlis host, with a grim Jaugh and @ nod, 
“T must have another haud,” he said; pointed to the box which Le meant 
“but whot—who? Tom Scott; ay, James to draw over to the tire and 
Tom is the very man.” Then he use as a keat. Tom Scott, tor he it 
sprang up and walking very fast, is whom we are now introducing to 
crossed the bridge again, and Ieft lus our readers, had a short, thick-set 
master’s demense by a gate which led figure. His head was large, with a 
to a road over a steep hill. This was quantity of red hair and ‘whiskers - 
@ beautiful road, shaded at bothsides and he had asharp, cnnningeye, which 
by trees. It wound round to the back he hud a peculiar habit of winking. 
of the hill, the uspect of which Pres His countenance was otherwise heavy, 
sented a contrast to the side he hud though with a dash of cunning. He 
juat left. It was perfectly barren; drew the aingle stool that the room 
a bare plain or valley lay betwecn afforded towards the fire, and resumed 
this and another hill, or rather moun- the process of cooking which had 
tain beyond. This valley was quite been mterrupted by the knock. 
secluded. Neither house nor cabin “What in the nume of goodnesa 
could be seen for miles around. have you there! You fosst in royal 
James struck off the main road into style,” said James, as he looked over 
@ narrow path that Jay between two his friend's shoulder. 
fields, He followed this path tillhe “Ay, time fe i a 4 
came to 8 miserable hovel, so wretch- have had to do with small fry long 
ed, that from the outward appear- enongh.” 
ance, no one could imagine it to beg “It every one had their own,” said 
the habitation of a living being. James, ““who would that deer call 
With his stick he knocked twice at master?” 
the door; he bent down to discover “Colonel Digby is my game-ke A 
whether hissummons had been heard, hut I save him the trouble of killing 
bat his inspection acemed to be unsa- the game for me,” with a low chuckle, 

ry, for with a muttered curse, was the reply. 
he gave s low whistle and was pre- — “ Faith you earn your bread easier 
paring to leave when his attention than honester folk. How many of 
‘was arrested by a movement within. these do you get in the month,” said 
A race. — B as surly tone— James. 

\o is there ‘ ;. Why, man, such -Aying game 

“A friend,” was the laconic reply, is not eo easy got as that. It is six 
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years and more since I got one of 
these deer before. I remember that 
night well.” i 

* Why, was the pitcher near being 
broke then? You have yone to the 
well long enough. Your time will 
soon come round.” 

“Not the least fear,” said Tom. 
“No; J was safe enough ; but faith 
I did get a fright, though others fared 
‘worwe nor me.” 

“Did you take old Sam with you?” 

“Not !. Come,draw overtothetable 
and take some of this; or, perhaps, 
you would not like to touch what isnot 
got honestly (” said Tom, with a sneer. 

“T am not so particular as that, 
when a friend asks,” said James, 
drawing his seat forward. His hont 

placed a Jarge Lottle on the table, the 
Fragrance of which filled the room. 
After helping his friend aud himsclf 
to his satisfaction, he resumed his 
seat, and said :-—‘ Old Sam, indeed. 
Do you think that I am mad, to let 
that old fool know my concerns, or 
where I deat for my marketing ? 
Not I, indeed. Why, don’t you re- 
member Michaclmas six years? 
forgot—you were abroad, Tt was the 
night Colonel Digby's nephew was 
killed.” 

“Bless my soul. Do you know any 
thing about Aim ?” suid James, hardly 
conccaling his intense curiosity. 

Tow nodded his head and winked ; 
“T know what I a i 

ay, you know every thin, 
and things that never happened.” 

“Things that never happened, in- 
deed. y, but one thing that did 
happen.” 

“"Tell me what it was ; you say he 
was killed. How, and by whom 1” 
said James. 

“You aro going to hear all about 
it, are you + I never tell tules out of 
school.” 7 

“I would not care if all the Dig! 
were hanged or drowned. I hate the 
whole lot and stock of them,” suid 
James. 

“ No, no,” answered his companion, 
“Tl nothing. A wise man never 
Fon cicat ao thatT really did 

lames perceived that Tom q 
know more than at first he gave him 
erodit for, and he hoped to drew out 
his knowledge. It might be of in- 
finite use to him; but he saw the 
moment was not yet come. was 
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will tell 


aar 
too clever to impart an important 
secret without aome very considerable 
inducement, at least while he was 
sober. His hopes lay in the bottle 
before them. Hoe determined himself 
to take as little of the conteuts as 
he could, without raising the suspicion 
of his companion, and thought that 
when his friend became exhilarated 
he might also become coramunicative. 
With this prospect he determined to 
betray no curiosity on the subject of 
hix story. 

“ How do you like playing second 
fiddie at your place up there?” said 
Tor, laughing, “since you got a lady 
at the licad of the house.” 

“ Don't talk of her. Lhate her like 
poison,” said James, sulkily. 

© Likely enough. A spirited bit of 
goods she ix, and can be in a passion, 
ay, and worse nor that,” answered 
lix companion, mysteriously. 

“What do sou know of hert Did 
you ever speak two words to her in 
Sour Jife £” 

“Ay did I, and there's a secret 
that none but she and I know,” 
answered Tom, winking one eye, and 
grinning like a demon, 

James's ctriosity was almost break- 
ing all bounds ; but with a wonderful 
¢Hort he conteniied himself. He 
thonglit Tom bad early arrived at 
that state of intoxication in which 
he woull communicate freely, if he 
thouglit that he was really indifferent 
about it, and would be tempted to tell 
own story, for the purpose of excit- 
his friend's interest and astonish- 
ntat puasted knowledge. James: 
sein the time was ripe wished to 
strike while the iron was hot; and 
knowing cxnetly hiscompanion’s state, 
he rose us if about to leave. 

“Good night, Tom,” he seid. “I 
must be off.” 

“ Not 










ing yet,” said his com- 
panion ; “why, it is only now I am 
getting jolly. Sit down there. and I 
| you something about that 
amiatress of yours that you are so fond 
of, which will make you love her 
more.” 
“ Nonsense, man, you know nothing 
about her; I tell you I hate her.” 
“Don’t I, though ? ay, ay, 1 noe, 
more than you or any one 3 ait 
down there, and have another glass, 
and T'll tell you what’ make your 
hair stand on end.” Bo saying, he 
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filied James's glass and his own, and 
proceeded, with a consequential mys- 
terious air. 


“Well, my lad,on that same Mi- 
chasimas night I was pretty hard-np; 
business had been slack, as it always 
is in the summer time. I set out 
about seven o'clock in the evening to 
follow trade. I had good sport, 
and waa lurking about for the night 
to cloge in before I could leave Colo- 
net Digby’s demesne, when I was 
startled by the sonnd of voices near. 
Afraid the speakers might see me [ 
crept low under the bushes, close to 
where they were standing. I could 
not sce who they were: but from the 
wound of the voices I knew it was a 
man and woman. They seemed to le 

uarrelling. I tried to hear whut 
they were saying, but I coukl not: 
till just as they were parting I Leard 
the woman say, “ You are not the firet 
moan that feared a woinan, and you 
will have cause tu tremble before me ; 
you are a curse to me.” 
, “ What!” ered J ames, starting and 
leaniug eagerly forward; “did you 
fee who asic itt” 

“Stop, will you, and let me tell my 

amy own way.” 

“T raised up a bit to see who she 
was; the man’s back was to me; but 
T saw the regiment nd knew the 
fellow’s cut; it was the Captain, anit 
the woman was no one else but Miss 
Digby, your present mistress. Faith, 
whe did look grand ; every inch a 

ween, You would think her three 
feet taller, and her eyes glared like 
them ovale there. i couldn t voli 

iri er, as she stuoil there defying 
him ail by herself. He said soie- 
thing to her low, I couldn’t hear, but 
she darted past him like lightning. 
I had a rare chance of being caught; 
but she was not thinking of the like 
of me, nor of any thing good, J sus- 
pect. I had to leave the deer hid 
under the bushes, and cnt for my 
life, aa I feared to fall into St. Lan- 
rence’s hands, who might be lurkin, 
about there half the night fur aught 
knew.” 

“Go on,” said James, with unilis- 

‘ised interest. 


guised : 
“ Give us the bottle, then,” said his 
ion, continuing bis narrative. 
# next night I had to go look 
after the game I had hid, but waited 
tall mear ten o'clock, as there was 
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such a fuas and search all day after 
Captain St. Laurence, who was mins- 
ing, 1 got inte the place well enough, 
an< close up to where I put the deer, 
when, the save me! I never got 
such a fright. Th Tight before me, 
was a white figure, leaning against a 
tree. I thought it was the Captain's 
ghost, and I could not stir with terror 
wheu it turned the head towards me, 
like as if it heard me breathe, and who 
was it but Mias Digby. I don’t know 
which I would have been the most 
frightened at secing—the Captain’s 
ehoat or her, there all alone at that 
time of night. How longshe had been 
there, or what brought her there at 
that hour, J do not know, She 
veemed to expect somebody, for she 
turned round and looked at me, that’s 
ecrtain. She flew like a startled hare 
an I ineved, I was not the one she 
war waiting for.” 

“Ts that all,” said James. “Have 
you finished your story 7” 

“All, faith I think I have told a 
good one; what more do yor want.” 

James atood up, and buttoniag his 
coat, he turned towards his friend, 
and said, “Oh, it is all very wonder- 
ful. do you think I helieve one word 
of it fron beginning to end.” 

* Believe it,” cried out Ton, rising 
with excitement ; “why, man, do you 
think I have heen telling you lies ; I 
would tuke my oath of every word I 
paid; it isas true ag you stand there,” 

“Your oath. Oh, then, why didwt 

t when there was such a reward 
ered {?” 
Ay, a reward offered for what 7 
Not for all T scen of the murderess; 
and sure you don’t think a slip of a 
girl like that could murder # man.” 

“Not herselt, certainly ; but there 
ch a thing ay paying another for 

t.? 























it 
‘ou don’t think that I wag such 
1 fool ax not to think of that 1 Many 
isthe hour I thought how T eukt 
wet that sane reward; but I inquired 
and ret 4 lot of our inen to try and 
trace another in the businesa, but 
never could. Thatshe had s hand in 
it L vould swear; but again, who could 
the other be? I never minsed a fellow 
out of this since ; who was to 
believe my word if I did inform on 
alli knew? No,” he said, with a 
low whistle ; “the tables might be 
turned; for what business brought me 
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into Colonel Dighy's that honr of the 
night! A poor fellow must live, 

so I dropy it; and you are the first 
T ever told it to.” 4, 

“Now, Tom, would you awear it, 
if there was another that could side 
with you in it?” 

*T could swear it; but I don’t want 
to swear away a woman's life that 
never did me any harm, and, I con- 
fess, I like the gitl’s spirit.” 

“No; but perbape if you get the 
reward, or the half of it—ch ¢” 

“T yhonld be sure of that. There 
is no doubt charity begins at home; 
and though I do like a spirited gurl, 
it was cruel of her to get this puor 
fellow murdered after all. Do you 
know any thing about it, as you say 
that? Indeed, 1 might havo guessert 
you hat something to suy to 10¢, 
as yon never come to see a poor fel- 
low like me uniexa you lave a dirty 
job on hands.” 

“Not at ull; it ina long time since I 
saw you; and on such a fine evening T 
touk the oppurtunity. T haye nothing 
particular to say ; but I'll think on 
what you have told me; it da moet 
extraordinary story. Good night, Toin, 
and thank you.” 

So xaying he left the cab. He 
had come there {letormining to get 
Tom Scott's assistance ; but how had 
chance favoured lun, thoush he bad 
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affected Snoredllty When he heard 
Tom's story, he was certain every 
word that he said was true; but his 
own plans were not mati enough | 
for him to impart them to his friend. 
He had no intention of taking any 
mortal into his confidence ; he trusted 
too much to his own judgment and 
discrimination ; he was one who knew 
exactly his own capabilities; it wax 
necessary that he chould have Tom’s 
aesistance, Lut only ag a blind instru 
ment in the carrying ont of his plot. 

On leaving the cottaye he walked 
hastily home, absorbed in deep 
thonglit. 

“What the deuce brought her there 
the second time? Tom said, to meet 
yomeun — could it have been himself? 
Pooh! Nonsense. Every word the 
fellow said i< trug—-true as gospel ; 
but she did want tu meet somebody, 
no doubt? And xo he meditated, 
stopping occasionally, pressing bis 
hand to bis lp axa particular thought 
seemed to puzal: him, aml then being 
sntisfied with his solution, hasten on 
again. He arrived home very late, 
aud raining the Jateh, he quietly en- 
tered, without one twinge of remorse 
at his diabolical plans There was 
but one thought in his mind, one hope 
in hie heart, revenge. bitter, " re- 
venge; he would sell his soul, body, 
all he possessed, to be Tevengei. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


an AnnEeT 


A Few ovenings after the eveutr re- 
corded in the Jast chapter, Caroline 
had retired to her room earlier than 
usual, and had placed herself under 
the miuistrations of Flora. Had she 
‘been leas occupied with her own sur- 
towful thoughts, she would have per- 
ceived that her maid was bursting 
with some important news, and was 
only watching a favourable moment 
to communicate it. Still Flora had 
& certain misgiving about introduc- 
ing this wonderful subject. She 
could make free with her mistress, 
more 80, perhaps, than one eould ima- 





ine a mn of Caroliue's naturally 
rod iaposition would allow ; but 
been paren yal weet atone, Be 
mptor lenced about 
had Zingela feeling that the 
comm 


news ehe burned to vanicate 
}renched on farbidilen ground; but the 





ate desire to relate the marvelluus 
overcame all scruples, and abe in- 
senionsly fin introduced an irrele- 
vant topic, or, perhaps, it would be 
letter tu say, “she beat about the 
dush.* 

“De you think, my lady, Miss Julia 
will engage James's sister?” 

“T am sure I don't know,” said 
Caroline. 

“T never saw a young lady so 
changed since your marriage, wy lady ; 
who js ev lively, in comparison to what 
she was; and so very attentive to the 

yy old master.” 
Potts che! Yee; T believe eo.” 

“I hope Jane will suit her; she 
used to be o kind mistress; but then, 
indeed, she did not mind; she was 
easily pleased I think she bas sot 
over all; and it will be so 
Bow to rip up the whole business,” 
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“Yes,” said Caroline, absently. 
“Only too dreadful ; the poor thing, 
my heart bleeds for her.” 

Caroline had not been attending to 
a word she had said; and now she 
turned impatiently to her— 

“Flora, never heard you talk so 
much.” 

This remark silenced her for a mo- 
ment or two; but despairing of there 
being. any chance that her mistress 
would be Jess abstracted, she lost all 
patience, and after sundry ineffectual 

arsher brushings of her long hair, 
she suddenly began— 

“Oh, my lady, there ia the strangest 
report through the village this ¢ 
ing; I never heard the like; every- 
body is talking of it.” 

Lady Douglass seemed hardly to 
hear it. 

“Is there?” she said, absently. 

“So strange, almost a miracle,” 
continued the voluble Flora; “and 
who would have thought it after ux 
years and more; It the saying is 
true evough, ‘Murder will out.’”” 

“What are you_talking about, 
Flora?” said Lady Douglass, roused 
now completely. 

“Only, mny lady, they say that the 
murder of Captain St. Laurence"—— 

Caroline started from her seat, pale 
as death, her hair falling over her 
shoulders— 

“That is a lie; who says Captain 
St. Laurence was murdered? He 
never was; he is, he must he living,” 
and pressin; iH both her hands to her 
side; “yes, know he lives; I will 





“The girl was terrified at her mis- 
Srems's strange jook and excitement, 
and a d her; when Caroline 
turned Prildly to her— 

“Tell me every word you heard, as 
you value your salvation—erery word 
you know—quick, quick.” 

Flora repeated what she had said — 

“Information had been given, no- 
body knew by whom, that the mur- 
derer of”—— 

“Stop, girl; there is no—don’t use 
that bornd, ‘lying word.” Wh 
quieter, she ssid: “Go on—quick, 

raick,”” 
# *Of Captain St. Laurence is dis- 
covered ; they say the body has been 
found,” continued Flora, hesitat- 
» deep, low groan, af this new 
discovery, was the only outward token 
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of the agony that was breaking Caro- 
line's heart. She leant a moment 
with both her hands on the table, as 
if to ‘support herself; then, very 
calmly, she went to her desk and 
wrote n few lines; this she put into 
uu envelope, and scaled ; then, turn- 
ing to Flora, she said— 

You must get James—mind, no 
one hut James—to go with this note 
to wy father; he must wait fur an an- 
awer. Colonel! Dighy may not be 
honte till very late; but he must not 
Jeave without the answer ;” and then 
a tender, tremulous voice, she con- 
tinuci, “Flora, dear Flora, my hopes 
are centered on you ; don’t mention. 
that you have told me this—this re- 
port; and, oh! make James go at 
once —qnickly, quickly.” 

Flora, erying, gavo her mistress 
every agsurance, and added, “not to 
fear: James should ga without delay.” 

And Caroline went to her hushand’s 
study. 

Uc was writing at hia bureau, with 
his back to the door, and did not turn. 
as she entered. She locked the door, 
and came over to him. Gently, vary 
gently, she laid her arm on his should- 
Cr, RAYNE 

Alfred, my own Alfred.” 

He started, 

“Gracious heavens, Caroline, you 
Jook deadly pale. Are you ill, dar- 

mg? 

His unsuspecting manner, hit 
nonce, his solicitude for her at 
moment, entirely ovcreame her. She 
Was sure that he would have divined 
the cause of her coming ; ut now she 
should have to tell hin. This aspect 
hail never presented itself to hernind, 
She had imagined various others, she 
had thought of ai? possible puritions 
in which she might be placed when the 
fatul hour should arrive, and bad acted 
over in imagination how she would 
shield him. Butshe had neverthought 
she should biave to repeat in words to 
him what she dared not breathe to 
hereelf. She was sure that thought 
must ever be uppermost in his mind, 
and that any extraordinary occur- 
reuce would at once connect itself 
with it. Now, how different. She 
could not speak. He rose and lifted 
her to the sofa by the fire ; and, kneel- 
ing beside her, rubbed her cold hands 

recn his own. 

She lay conscious, acutely #0, but 
with an utter inability to move or 
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spank ; her eyes closed ; she could not 
even raise the lids, Apparently life- 
less, bat with an intense agony of 
knowing every moment she 
iy there was more precious than 
fo. 


“ My precious child, Caroline, look 
at me; tell me, darling, are you ill? 
Oh, Garoline, “dearest, speak, but 
once.’ 

She had a tight of his hand, 
but could not speak She heard every 
word; they went as daggers to her 
heart. He did not know he had not 
the leagt idea of what she must tell 
him, He became really alarmed and 
started to his feet to call assistance. 
This movement proved more effectual 
in rousing her. She raised herself— 

“Tam well, quite well. You must 
moO quickly j not a moment is to be 
Tost.’ 


He thought her mind was wander- 
ing, and tried to make her lie down 


again. 

“Nevor mind, darling,” he said, “I 
shall not leave you. Iwill stay hy 
you all night.” 

“Oh! Alfred,” she said, in despair- 
ing, heart-broken uceents, “mest © 
say it —don’t you knuw {” 

“To-inorrow, my precious—to mor- 
row we willhearall. Lie quiet now.” 

“To-morrow, oh! no 20m, nov, ab 


once. I nat whisper—whirper it 
even here,” she said, putting her arn 
round his neck. She drew him close 


to her, and whispered low, #0 very 
Jow, he could hardly hear—"Charles 
St. Laurence—James has told.” 
‘The effect was electrical. Deadly 
mored against the wall. 
has betrayed me—all 


feet, »!” she res tin fo her 
feet, regaining stre! perfectly, 
from the immeliate danger“ All 
James ia gone. Take “Sun- 

shine ;” & vessel leaves Bristol at four 
o'clock in the morning. Ride now— 

ow, fast—you are safe.” 

“No!” he said despairingly. “No! 

T shall be traced ; this sudden depar- 
ture will only confirm the suspicion.” 
“Impossible. Every oneknew you 
wee iB leave home eT OW, j who 
OW you > lames 
cannot be back ail Yate in the mors 
ing. Oh! Alfred, fur heaven’s sake, 
don't waste moments s0 precious— 
quick, quick—-go. My -bmin is on 
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fire,” she said, pressing her hands 
agaiust her forehead. 

Then, and not till then, as his eys 
turned on the miserable, pale face of 
hia wife, did he remember that he had 
never told her. Passionately prese- 
ing her to his breaat— 

‘Dearest darling, that I love better 
than the whole world—but how sel- 
fishly. I ought to have fled the mo- 
mentIsawyou. HowIhave wronged. 
i Carvline, darling, you have 

loved me in good report. ist me 
now —howyou havediscovered I know 
not; but you cannot kxow all, The 
world will alt be against me, but you 
Will believe that Jam not amurderer.” 

With a cry,almoatashrick, she said, 
“Oh, thank God, I know it.” 

They parted, rae. 

Some hours tater o1 





at the window ing 
dy that rolled slowly 
chill mist was falling. 
Not a leaf stirred. AN lvoked enm- 
fortlesswithout. But Caroline, though 
eho had parted with her hnaband, and, 
did not know when phe should again 
sev him, fel¢ a comfort in her inmost 
soul to whieh she had been Jong a 
stranger. Her hneband’s words ati) 
rang m her ears. The weight that had 
bowed her down till it had almost 
crashed her fragile form in the earth, 
had heen lifted off. She believed every 
word he hid said to her. She would 
have a» soon doubted an angel trom 
heaven. All wan easy to bear now. 
The world might judge hardly, as it 
always was sure to do with the un- 
fortunate. She knew—yes, knew the 
truth. As to details or particulars 
she thought not once of them. There 
wasone—one bright truth—that swal- 
lowed up every thing else. ; 
She waa disturbed in these medita- 
tions by the door opening, and James 
resented tle wote he lul brought 
rom Colonel Digby. She could 
hardly repress a tremor as she again 
looked at this man; but shinking i 
better for the present to control 
feelings, she let him leave the room 
without any remark. A hideous, tri- 
umphant grin distorted his features 
as he turned towards the door. As 
he left the room she heard several 
footatepa and loud voices. Her heart 
beat with undefined terror. Thestepa 
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came towarda the room she sat in; the 
door was suddenly openéd,and James 
reappearing, ushi in two police 
officérn. e reality of her own posi- 
tion, ‘and of what her husband had 
exoaped, now rushed upon her. She 
allowed some moments toelapse before 
she dared to trust herself to spenk. 
Then drawing herself up with native 
dignity, she said, ‘To what cireum- 
stance am I indcbted for this intru- 
sion?” 

Before the officers conld answer, 
James advanced— ‘There is your pri- 
xoner,” snid he, pointing to Caroline. 

“How do you. dare ta commit such 
an outrage?” cried Caroline, gaining 
cot at seeing her servants collect 
around her. ere is your autho- 
Tity}—of what crime am I aceused?” 

“There is my warrant,” anid James, 
insolently suatching the paper from 
the officer and thrusting it towards 
Caroline. 

aay eines is with these officers.” 
said faroline, proudly; “I requent no 
interference.” 

James was abashed at her dignified 
demeanour, and hung back. 7 

“Now, sir,” continued Caroline, 
addressing the officer, “may I he in- 
formed of the crime of which 1 am 
accuned 

The officer very civily handed the 
werrant—“I am sure, madam, there 
is some strange mistake, which, no 
doubt, will be explained immediately 
you see the magistrate; but I am sorry 
tay duty will not permit me to leave 
this without you.” 

Caroline took the warrant. She 
looked eagerly over it to see was her 
husband's name inserted; but to her 
infinite surprise it waa her own. A 
strange feelingcameoverher. Shewas 
neither nervous nor excited, she wis 


very calm. , 

“May I have my father with me,” 
she oid, “it will not «detain you more 
than half an hour; and also my mai: 
Tahould wish her to accompany ue.’ 

“Certainly, madam, any thing that 
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could tell him was that Lady Doug- 
lass wished his preeence immediately, 
and that there was an extraordinary 
commotion,—police officers, who 
wanted to take every thing out of the 
house— as Sir Alfrod had left home; 
iny lady was terrified out of her 
senses, being all alono; and the most 
extraordinary part of the business 
was, that James Forest, who had 
been such a confidential, trustworthy 
servant, suddenly had turned against 
his mistress. Colonel Digby could 
not at ali comprehend the man’s 
meuning. He oxked questions, but 
the answers only added double con- 
fusion. Thinking it hest not to lose 
any more time, he mounted his horse, 
and soon arrived at Braydon Hall. 
Exaggerated as he thought the mes- 
seniger’s account must be, it fell far 
short of the reality. irded 
the vonfusion of the house —the ball 
door wax lying open, the servants 
collected in. groups, the women cry- 
ing, lamenting, wl making a noige 
that only added to the inextricable 
disorder md; the inen swearing, 
taining their voi one trying to out- 
speak the other. In fact, the 
aa Colonel sv0n discovered, it he 
wrlicdtele: rticulurs, hemusttry 
his chance within, a> it war perfectly 
hopeless where he waa. He dismount- 
ed, and at ouce went to the drawing- 
prtice officers stood at 
of the room whispering 
at the upper end sat Caro- 
shaded by the deep revess of the 
low, ier faithful Flora stand 
v her ride, speaking words of 
comfort to cheer her mistress. Asthe 
door opened, and Caroline saw her 
father, she ran to meet him, and, with 
a low ery, fell subbing into hia arms. 
The officem treated them with marked 
respect aud instantly left the room, 
contenting themaclves with keoping 
guard outside the door, 
“What is this, dear child? there is 
some unaccountable mistake, Wh: 


ero 
is Alfred? An execution, an arrest-— 

























can conduce to your comfort shall be What is it all? Alfred never owed a 
strictly attended to.” ine, PERRY in his life.” 

“One request soore, eed Caroline, “Dear pepe, it is not Alfred; the; 
“and I have done. May we go pri- only waited for him to be gone, 
vately in my own carriage? suppose. Debt—oh, no, 

“Undoubtedly, madam.” 2 See here—reed—I cannot say.” 

In leas than an hour Colonel Dig! The warrant was handed'to him; 
arrived. He had not bees in he took it te the light—“‘The person 
of the partionlars; all the messenger of Caroline Dougiaes’—for ‘what! 


3000.) 
what is this? I cannot see—the word 
locks like’—said the old man, wiping 
is 9) pee “«* aurder !—Oharles 
oe  —merciful heaven! 
what is the meaning of this?” He 
trembled in every limb, but protested 
loudly ‘inst the apparent extrava- 
gance. le made an abortive attempt 
laugh—“Ha, murder! a child mur- 
der a man! ha, ba! How can they 
bring the charge? why they have no 
proof that poor Charles is even dead.” 
"i ats papa, the~the body has bean 
found.” 

“The body found! where? when? 
by whom? heavens, murdered !” 

“T do not know, papa; I know no- 
thing, except that James Forest iscon- 
nected with the arrest in some way.” 

“James Forest !--I feel my brain 
turning— James Forest-- Alfred’s 
steward! there is something unintelli- 
gible—the man must be :nad. I will 
call those fellows outside, you shall 
not atir out of this house.” 

“Papa, no, that cannot be; the 
men must do their duty, They are 
most civil, and evidently feel very 
unpleasant in being forced to carry 
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Colonel Dighy soon ived thi 
ad ceased to peas hw dauger, He 
called the officers, “There is edme 
absurd mistake,” said he, “but, of 
course, we have nothing to aay to 
you; let us get out of this immedi- 
ately, and have this troublesome bu- 
siness over.” 

Before leaving Braydon, Colonel 
Digby wrote a letter to Sir Alfred 
Douglass, informing him of the arreet. 
He asked Caroline for his address. 
She gave his agent’s addresa in Lon- 
don, well knowing it would be a long 
time before the ‘letter could be de- 
livered to him. 

Caroline, her father, and the maid, 
entered the carriage. The police 
officer held the carriage door open for 
them toenter He luoked in, and seemed. 
tw hesitate a moment, then muttered, 
“T couldn't bring myself to go in 
there.” [Jr was satisfied that there 
would be uo attempt at escape, and 
mounting on the outside, they drove 
down the avenue, and in this manner 
Caroline, a few hours after her hus- 
band had left Braydon Hall, also 
quitted her home. When did they 


out their commands. We must go— meet again? 
there is no alternative.” 
CHAPTER Ix. 
rere raat, 


On arriving at the house of Mr. Tyr- 
rell, the magistrate, they underwent. 
the usual examination 1m such cases; 
and though the charge was devied by 
Caroline and yeheinently 80 hy Colo- 
nel Digby, the form of committal 
‘was le out, and Caroline was immec- 
diately removed to the prison. Tho 
drive from the magistrate's house to 
the prison oceupied about half-an- 
hour, There way nut « word spoken 
in this time—short in fact, but h in 
suffering. Colonel Dighy seemed to 
have lost all hia en and hope; he 
hed been convinced that the moment 
he appeated before the magistrate, and 
pointed out the manifest absurdity 
of the cage there would not be an 
inatant’s hesitation in granting his 
shter’s freedom; and now when 
had turned out so adversely his 
gunk. 2isdaughter committed 
on such a ol 


a 
wo Briton sharge : 
thot was terriic. Of course, she 
‘elbelnstte, but othing 
wipe out the stain. The poor 


man, not strong in health, received a 
dreadful blow. In those few hoursa 
change had vome over him, and Caro- 
line perceived it. She felt her father 
would never be the same again. She 
looked at him, nud tried to realize the 
woret that might—that probably 
would happen. How could he hear it : 
her father that had loved her bo dear- 
ly; and then the thought of another 
would arise another, dearer than all 
the world to her—far away, alone, 
driven from bis home, and all by an 
unjust accnsation. She had said 
she would save him. How true her 
words had proved. Save him she 
would at the sacrifice of her own life, 
which seemed pow to be the Penalty 
demanded: She must think; she must 

careful in her answera, If she 
were released the charge might be 
shifted to him, and so dreaming, each 





the wrapped in their own reflections, Spey 


arrived before the prison. 


ft 
ie aiarmaane 
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of the carri In raising her eyes 
her glance fell on & narrow iron bal- 


copy, with ® croas-bar above. A visi- 
ble tremor shook her frame, and she 
wank fainting into Flora’s arms. These 
moments were, oP ixten ce the most 
painful. She had thought and dwelt 
‘uponevery circumstance to familiarize 
her mind ; but it was only in imagina- 
tion she had lived through scenes she 
waa now called upon to mect. The 
vivid reality rushed upon her with 
overwhelming force, She should have 
to live here in this place, with the 
worst classes of the community, and 
then, glancing up— what might nother 
end be? 
The sensation which this extraordi- 
nary event created throughout the 
try was unequalled. Amongst 
le of all classes it excited a fecl- 
ing of astonishment, horror, and in- 
credulity. The sex of the prisoner, 
her youth, beauty ; her postion in 
the county, both as regarded her fu- 
ther and her husband; the connexion 
between the prisoner and the supposed 
victim; the length of time that had 
elapsed since the crime was commit- 
ted; the sudden and singular occasion 
chosen for the arrest, in the alseme 
of her husband; the discovery ot the 
; the uncertain reports— all com- 
bined to awaken an intense and un- 
recedented intereat in the coming 


Tt waa fortuvate for Caroline that 
the trial was not delayed. the 
arrest taken place a week later, she 
would have been obliged to wait the 
next aasizes, and to have d the 
interim im that abode of nusery, with 
the hideous suspense of disgrace and 
death hanging over her, which would 
have been more than her weak frame 
Pa ES arene 

e fat jay was fast approaching. 
Colonel Dig! his utmost efforts 
to procure the best counsel for his 
denghter. Meanwhile the evidence 
farting and strangely consistent” As 

ing and strangely consis! 

the day’ came near Caroline set her 
pind steadily to face tha A fsa It 
is but a ing pang—and over so 
mvon—and then rest, eternal rest. 
There wae @ latent conviction in her 
mind that she could not by possibility 
be proved guilty. How could she? 
There was nothing she could recall to 
faaten the guilt on her, 

thadread—the fearful horror thatnow, 
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the body having Seen found in some 
mysterious way, suspicion might fall 
upon her husband, and to shield and 
guard him was her only thought ; her 
carnest prayer, “It does not matter 
in what manner I leave this world, I 
know, I feel here that my course is 
near); TVD 5 it is enough if he is 
saved.’ 

These thoughts braced andstrength- 
ened her. The excitement of the 
tiial; the uncertainty of the issue; 
hope, in spite of all doubta, whi] 
comfort to her youthful mind. There 
were momenta in which she longed to 
see her husband; but this was im- 
possible—not to dreamt of. His 
presence there—and all would be lost. 

ie would be the first to proclaim— 
make the world beheve in hie guilt. 

The morning of the 15th of Novem- 
ber was dark, damp, and cold; but 
the court was crowded to overflowing. 
A wurmor of rympathy aud admira- 
tin ran through that vast assemblage 
the moment Caroline entered. She was 
smuply and plainly a 5 
clegant aud slight figure showed to 
advantage, as, leaning on her father’a 
arm, she was conducted to the bar. 
Her extraordinary rituation, and the 
comsvious gaze of hundreds, brought 
thecolour to her cheeks, and imparted 
a unusual brilliancy to her eye; but 
after the first few moments of excite- 
meut were passed the agony of mind 
she had undergone was visible. Her 
face had lost itsrounded contour; bright 
spots burned on either cheek; yetthere 
was 8 calmness of ion; she 
seemed self-collected and undaunted; 
a brighter resolve than that busy 
crowd could dream of sy ‘d her 
now in circumstances 80 fearful So 


young, so beautiful, bearing up with 
an onerey 80 little to be from. 
one of her years and licate ap- 


pearance. 

Her counsel had prepared Caroline 
for a clever and well got up aocuna- 
tion; but her expectation fell far short 
of the strange reality. 

The muttered voices through the 
court had been hushed by the cry of 
silence, which was caught up and 
echoed throughout the building. 
eyes of all were directed to the judge 
who then entered. Caroline looked 
at him with a keen and eager interest, 
as she thought that in his hands lay 


er fate, 
After the usual preliminary of 
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awearing the jury, the counsel for the 
crown pened the case,” 
“Tt was not without the deepest 


emotions, that in the course of his 
duty he been called upon to un- 
dertake this prosecution. The lady’a 


out sition, and the high estima- 
ey Wrhich rhe was held-made ita 
most painful duty; but all these cir- 
cumatancesonly ated the nature 
of the crime, if as he expected by the 
evidence he could produce, he orld 
prove that such a crimo been 
committed by her.” He proceeded 
tostate, “that the body of Captain St. 
Laurence had been identified at the 
coroner's inquest by cettain peculiari- 
ties—his height, the regimentals that 
he had worn, which, though injured, 
could be perfectly recognised; the loss 
of a finger on the left hand. But 
there was one circumstance, which 
would come out in the course of the 
evidence, and which seemed to bear 
almost conclusively against the pri- 
soner. On the person of the deceased 
was found only the sheath of u daz- 
ger; the dagger itself was missing; but 
ad er, exactly corresponding to 
the sheath, which was of curious 
antique workmanship, had been found 
in Lady Dongiacs. pouxcasion.”” 

And now the witnesses were called 
each in their turn, 

James Forest was the first who 
gave his evidence. He deposed that 
an the morning uf the 16th of October, 
in the year 18—, Miss Digby called 
nt the lodge. of Braydon Hall; that 
he had only just arrived from London 
to wee his parents previous to leaving 
the country the next day; that he was 
alone in the cottuge when she en- 
tered in a very hurried and excited 
manner. She asked him to meet her 
on the walk by the river’s vide in her 
father’s domeane that same night, at 
ten o'clock; and especially charged 
him not to mention the appointment, 
He promised compliance with her 
ywishes. She departed oa suddenly as 
she came. The request did not surprise 
him, except, perhaps, on account of the 
loteness of the hour, as he had been 
in the habit of exocuting commiasiona 
for the family before he had entered 
service. Punctual to the appoint- 
yoent he was at the river-side at ten 
gclock, but Miss Dighy was waiting 
for him. Her manner and appearance 

ightened him; she was exceedin; 


hi 
ted and excited. He inqui 
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had any thing startled her; but she 
said that she was cold from waiti 
50 Jong forhim. Before slie inform: 
him of what she required she bound 
him by the most solemn promises 
never to divulge what she was going to 
impart, She then offered him a large 
sum of money if he would consent to 
bury the body nf Captain St. Laurence, 
which he would find in the grotto by 
the sea-shore, in Sir Rich: Baker's 
unis. She asserted that she had 
ry acrident discovered the body con- 
cealed there; and should it come to 
her father's knowledge she feared that 
amun whom slic knew he half-sus- 
pected, thouyh moat unjustly, of hav- 
ing 9 hand in her cousin’s disappear- 
ance, might suffer by the diecovery. 
Under these circumstances, she did 
not wish to let it be known that she 
had found the bedy. She further 
stated that she had partedinangerfrom 
her cousin the previous night; that 
her father had intended she should 
marry Cuptain St. Lanrence, and the 
very idea was most hateful to her; ro 
under all considerations she intreated 
of him to perform thix service for her. 
He was very reluctaut to ndertuke so 
strange scomminsion; but heragonized 
mauner, and the promixes that she 
would for ever befriend him, drew 
from him an unwilling promise. At 
the place she had directed him to, he 
found the boy, concealed under 
leaves and the rubbish of the grotto. 
The bady was culd, and the blood 
dried on the cluthes, There was no 
weapon of any kind sbout the place, 
or on the person of Captain St. Lau- 
rence. The sheath of s dagger hung 
at his side ; there was a wound on 
the right side, and the left hand was 
mangled. He buried the body where 
it lay; and the next morning left the 
country, and did not return till eight- 
een months ago, He had not had an 
easy moment since that night. He 
felt as if he had participated in some 
frightful though unknown crime; and 
to unburthen his conscience, before 
he qnitted the country for ever, had 
been the motive that had induced 
him to wake this declaration. 

‘A ahop-keeper in the town, from 
whom James had purchased a hat, and 
his father and mother certified to his 
having been at Braydon the day he 
mentioned. 

The next evidence was that of Tom 
Scott. He seemed a reluctant witness. 
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He stated that on the evening of the _ This man’sevidence, aud Onroline’s 
apth of Oct hewas returning from Nisible agitat quads great aen- 

village beyond Colonel Digby’s sation. ougl 8 appearance 
demesne, and had taken a short was 80 ent, there waa a: 
through the shrubbery, when he heard conviction of trath in e we he 
voices raised in anger. ‘He approached 


stealthily to overhear the conversati 


when he porvcived Miss Digby an 
Captain St. ‘Laurence engaged | ine hot 
discussion. He concealed himself, 
but could hear nothing of the subject 
of their conversation till Miss Digby, 
in a loud determined voice, said dir- 
tinotly, © You are not the only man 
who trembled before a woman ; 
don’t defy me, or you will have reason 
to repent it before another sun sets.” 
When this man first appeared Caroline 
hardly glanced at him. She had never 
seen him, and concluded he must be 
some agent of James Forest's, She 
was aghast, astonished, at the perjury 
whe had just heard, and wondered 
what motive could have influenced 
James to revenge himself so fearfully 
on her; but there was one thing he 
said—he had alluded to her inter- 
view with her cousin, On thisshe was 
just reflecting when Scott began his 
evidence. fe reluted so particulaily 
almost her very words; detailed so 
miuutely the scene, now 80 hideous to 
think of, and which she thought was 
unknown to mortal, that she was fay- 
cinated, The head bent forward; the 
strained eye and parted lips showed 
with what eagerness and despair she 
li and the low unrestraived sul 
de ‘but too plainly that there 
waa truth in what was uttered. 

Scott continued further to state that 
the next evening iness again 
brought him out. He did not return 
till very late. Itwas past ten o’clock 
when he came to Colonel Digby's back 
entrance. He almost expe: tofind 
the gate locked; but on trying it he 
found it open, He walked quickly 
through the shrubbery, when he was 
torified st aecing a. ipo figure 
before against a tree. He 
become slmoab 
terror, till 


said, which came home witha 

oF Vitter regret to the heart Of onc, 

one in that immense crowd of spec- 

tatore, He was undaunted and un- 

moved by the croas-questioning of the 

lawyers. He told his story simply 
nd without tion, and ad- 
ered steadily tu it, 

Flora was next called upen. There 
was a marked difference in the man- 
ner inwhich her evidence wasdetailed 
from that of those we have just giveu. 
She would relate nothing consecutive- 
ly. All the information that could he 
extracted from her was given with the 
greatest reluctance, and in answers to 
questions repcatedly put to her; and 
her unfortunate communications to 
Forest furnished ample grounds for 
confirming the suspicions against her 
mistress, The following is the aub- 
stance of her statements. It is unne- 
vessary to euter into the questions by 
which they were elicited:— 

She stated that Miss Digby had 
been absent from home on the even- 
ing of the 15th of October, and did 
not return till after cight o’clock; 
that she (Flora) was in the hall as her 
mistress entered the house. She took 
the candlestick abruptly out of her 
hand, refusing to albw her _attend- 
ance, which was an unusual occur- 
pone, and went hastily up stairs. 
She did not either quit her room, or 
ting ber’ bell for the reat of aha even- 
ing. e did not appear the next 
ing till after ten o'clock. Flora 


St disappearance, 
being further coved 2g to whether 
she recollected if her mistress had 
made any observations on the subject 
the only remark she remem! 
if the river had been 


1689.) 
had atfefbuted it bo her natural kind- 
ness ition. She had never 
thot iat her partial to her cousin. She 

a all the particulars opnnectad 
with the fatal weapon; when ani 
where she had first seen it; her mis- 
tres’ marked displeasure at her dis- 
covering it; and finally, her havi 
purloined it to gratify James Forest's 
curiosity. 

Thig ‘closed the evidence against 
Lady Donglasa. 

Poor Flora was carried insensible 
out of court. She wus entirely over- 
come at the apparent weight her own 
evidence had given to the fatal charge. 
In a long and eloquent speech the 
counsel for the defence addressed the 
jury. Ho dwelt wuch on the in- 
probability of a girl of Misa Digby's 
age beingéapable of instigating tosuch 
acrime. Brought up as she had heen 
trom her childhood on terms of piy- 
terly intimacy with her cousin, it 
would have beon a crime of the deep- 
est dye, and such ay only one who nut 
wen led step by step to the dark 
abyss of guilt could be capable of even 
in thought, And was it conceivable 
that even had she suggested the black 
deed, sho would pay one uian te com- 
mit the igurder and another to bury 
the body? Such a secret waxtoo fatal 
tu be intrusted to an indiscriminate 
number, The large reward offered, 
and which she know would be offered, 
tor the detection of the murde 
would be too great a temptation to be 
resisted hy men of the class she 
rhould employ. The story curried in- 
credibility on the face of it; it was 
not to be entertained for a moment. 
Further, there was no reason that the 
deceased mightnut huve inct his death 
by his own hand; there was nothing 
to prove that the dagger had been taken 
from hia person before death: it might 
have been remove after he had com- 
initted tho fatal act. His hand was 
mangled, True; but that might have 

occasioned by the body fulling 
among the stones and gravel of the 
grotto where it was found. As tothe 
Meeting between Miss Digby aud 
Eaptain St. Laurence the evening 
fore his intended journey, and their 

in anger, it would be childish 

even to expect this to be accounted 
for, Waa sever. person bound to men- 
tion ag or an interview, par- 
tioularly ono of such a delicate na- 
‘tare as must-have been. Colonel 
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pisby had winbed and consented te 
is nephew endeavouri: win 
daughter's love. Ie it ot usturah 
then, to conclude what must have been 
the subject of that last interview be- 
fora leaving home; and is every yo 
lady who refuses to marry einen ane 
that perhaps warmly, bound to an- 
swer for his life a! ards? This 
ht to be made clear indeed, 
i a heavy responsibility lies 
with the fair aud weaker sek the 
exact time when it ceases should be 
defined, iu order that they might be 
enable to engage a body-guard to 
protect al! rejected suitors during 
the interval, The dagger being 
found in’ Laly Douglass’ posses- 
kion he allowed wea a difficulty, and 
one which she positively declined 
in any way to account for. He could 
have passed this over; but it was 
better to fare a difficulty. Let them 
Jook at it. What does it amount to 3 
Lady Douylasnhad,and acknowledged 
she lued, iu her possession, a Tr 
that Lad been identified ax the dagger 
her deveasen! consin hal worn the last 
time howusseen, Thereare many ways 
in which it qigbt have come into 
Ler possessing withowt involving her 
participation in any, much less this 
awful crime, Why, is there any thing 
more likely than to suppose that he 
might have dropped it the evening of 
their interview, and that she found it? 
As time advanced and softened the 
past, she might lave preserved it as 
a menunto of their parting. On the 
other hand, could there be any thing 
more unlikely or revolting than the 
idea of a yoimg girl, whu had insti- 
gated the murder of her cousin, pre- 
rerying the very weapon that should 
for ever keep er crime in her sight? 
In affecting terms he appealed to the 
jury they had wives, sistersdaughters, 
whe might some day be placedin the 
position in which Lady Douglass was 
now. They should be scrupulous how 
thoyjudged. Her station, ler age, thon 
hardly seventecn, the character abe 
hore—-wns all this to go for nothing? 
How weak was the evidence ; it waa 
only circumstantial; and, at best, 

ious was circumstantial evi- 
Eooce, Then he adduced instances of 
bygone trials, in which, when too 

e innocence of the accused 

had been brought tolight. He ceased. 
Through the crowded court there ex- 
isted but one feeling—visible, unre- 
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strained ¢ thy, compassion, ad- 
miration pa conviction of ‘her inno- 
cence. ‘ith breathless impatience 


they waited for the charge from the 


nin it id ot length, th 
ith great care, and af the 
judge stated the evidence. He dwelt 
much on the manner in which Flora’s 
testimony had confirmed that of the 
other witnesses, and the exceeding re- 
luctance with which it had been forced 
from her. Onthe other hand, he refer- 
red to the impossibility of a young girl 
committing such a murder herself, and 
theimprobability ofheremployingtwo 
separate persona, oue to commit the 
deed, and the other to bury the body. 
But after giving their best consider- 
ation to both sides of the question he 
summed up by informing the jury 
that it was their duty to consider, 
not whether a guilty person could be 
in the position in which the evidence 
placed Miss Dighy, but whether it 
was at all compatible that an innorent 
person, and that a girl of seventeen, 
could be so situated. Whether ax 
innocent she coukt have on any ac- 
count concealed the fact of discovering 
her consin’s body, and, fearing to men- 
tion it to her own fumily, paid a 
stranger tu inter it. Whether, when 
Captain St. Laurence was first missing 
it was natural, and what an innocent. 
young woman would havedone, tohave 
concealed her last interview ; whe- 
ther the ion of the dirk and a 
stained handkerchief belonging to the 
deceased could be satisfuctorily ac- 
counted for, or that it was possible or 
consistent for a person circumstanced 
as Lady Douglass was to decline all 
explanation of the manner in h 
such articles came into her 
and yet be innocent of the charge laid 
against her. If after mature delibe- 
ration they arrived at the conclusion 
that an innocent young girl might be 
so circumstanced it would be their 
duty to scquit the prisoner; but if 
on the other hand they could not con- 
ecientiously come to this judgment, 
their duty would then be to find a 
verdict against the 

There wasa pause for halfan hour; 
but the time was not occupied as it 
generally nF Fos crowded courts at the 
retiring of the jury. 
mer was an unusual stillness. 

6 judge’s ominous words, “a ver- 
dict against the accused,” seemed to 
echo round the building, only hushed 
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whispers of “she must be innocent,” 
“they could not find her guilty,” 
broke the silence; in that might 
maaa of eager spectators there was but 
the one desire—to see her free; yet 
their conviction had been shaken by 
the judge’s charge, their hearts de- 
clared her innocence, but their reasons 
were not convinced. h one was 
thankful that ke was not called to 
decide her fate. 

Tn less than an hour there was 9 


movenent—a stir. All eyes turned, 
expecting the sary but the foreman 
entered alone. ‘To the judge's ques- 


tion, “ Have you agreed t” 
“No; and after a great deal of dis- 
cussion we have decided to ask one 
or two questions. The answers may, 
perhaps, conduce to bring the jury to 
a apeedy decision.” So aaying, he 


asked, 

“Could the lady adduce any evi- 
dence to account for her having the 
dagger in a poesesdon tes it, waa ne-~ 
cessary for the right and just pere 
tion of the case that this jacurbetatee 
should he satisfactorily explained.” 

Her couneel heard the question and 
shook his lead, knowing bow useless 
the appenl to her was. fie had urged 
on her the necessity of offering some 
explanativn : he had felt the diffi- 
culty, and by every meaus in hia 
power, had Jaid it before her; but 
all to a0 purpose. As a final effort 
he now approached the place where 
shewasritting, pale, beside her father. 
There was nut the slightest excite- 
ment visible; she was calm and col- 
lected: while the breathless silence 
around her, the eager and eympathiz- 
ing gaze of all, were a tribute involun- 
turily paid to such firm composure. 
Au those near pressed forward to hear 
what passed between Lady D. and 
her counsel, they, eived the anxious 
looks with which he addressed her, 
_ the agonized entreaties of her fa- 

er. 

She listened—she paused—her fa- 
ther's tears—the lawyer's ita 
that on her almost depended her fa- 
ther's life; there was no knowing 
in what view the jury would conai- 
der the care if she persisted in her 
refi and how would he—the old 
man—hear the worst: all tended to 
overwhelm aud distract her. She 
gazed vacantly at her father; his mi- 
serable and heart-broken look only 
confirmed the lawyer's dark hint. 
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Ob 1 that she could be crushed into 
annihilation: thet thisdreadful strug- 
glewere over; but it must not be—she 
could not—she dared not tell. “No,” 
she said, “I cannot answer ;” and 
waving her hand to prevent further 
entreaties, she sunk back on her seat. 

Thelawyer sorrowfully walkedover 
to the foreman, and uaid, “I have re- 
caived no instructions to give any fur- 
ther information.” 

Abnut six o’clock in the evening of 
that long day, there was agnin a stir, 
and the expectation of all was reul- 
ized by the entrance of the jury. The 
foreman returned the verdict,“ ia 

A deep groan, os it burxt stm 
noously Peon the breast of every in- 
dividual present, echoed the futal 
word. “Strongly recommended to 
mercy” was hardly heard, as the jude 
finished the sentence, 

But Caroline bore the sentence with 
unflinching brow, No nervous con- 
traction round the mouth betrayed 
any emotion; ber countenance was ax 
screne as when she first entered —and 
all was over. 

A grent change had taken place in 
Caroline's character since the discov- 
ery of her husband’s fatal secret. 
Though she was naturally 0 girt of a 
high and serious turn of mind, yet her 
strong impulses and great capacity of 
affection, almost devotion towards a 

articular object, kept her bowed 
dhwn ond wedded th the fleeting 
things of this world; but the know- 
ledge of this fatal secret--urrived 
at, too, in euch a way, wounding 
her in the tenderest attachment of 
her heart—cut the cord by which she 
had been fastencd. She grew very 
tired of the world: it was not to be 
trusted. There were snares fur the 
unwary: nothing could come to per- 
fection. There was bappinesa in it 
she knew; she had felt—she had 
tasted happiness, ardeut, delicious, in- 
toxicating; but the bud was not to 
Dloasom here, it must be transplanted 
te a richer aud 8 better soil or it would 
wither. 

‘What was the earth to her now? 
She looked to heaven, all her happi- 
ness was there. It was not her hus- 
band's deception of her that broke her 
heart ; there was no thought of self 
—it never ent her mind; it was 
the thought that he might bedebarred 
from that heaven to which now allher 
Jonging was directed that bowed her 
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down with an insupportuble weight; 
but from the hour of his denial of 
guilt ail her hopes brightened. She 
would have him with her—the happi- 
ness begun here, and eo ruthlesaly ent 
asunder was only asure pledge of what 
would be but brighter far in heaven, 
Such thoughts as these supported 
Caroline through her dark and dis- 
mal solitude, 

When she returned to the prison 
after the trial she was sustained by an 
unnatural excitement. “All is over, 
James hus sworn that it was 1; he is 
safe, there can be no danger to him 
noe; and f have saved him— a weak, 
wretched women alone and_ unas 
sixted. The life he gave me I have 
laid at his feet. The memory of this 
dark hour will bind us together closer 
in cternity.” And then the longing to 
gcc him, to be with him once more be- 
fore——then a cold shudder crept 
over her, the extraordinary excitement, 
faded away, aud she awoke to the 
reahty of her own position, Near, so 
very near, death faced her; and what 
death? the death of a felon. She 
grasped her throat with her honds— 
tebehung —hung hefure that immense 
crow. Oh! the thought was awful. 
Her head yrew dizzy, a mortal sick- 
hess came over her; exhausted na- 
ture coukt contend no jonger. She 
was borne hy ler faithful attendant 
to her bed. = = a 

Ax soonas Sir Alfred Douglass left 
Braydon he hastened to Dover, and 
from thence crossed toFrance, where he 
had intemted to linger. It was agreed 
between him and Caroline that she 
should write to him under a feigned 
nane. He hud been absent nearly 
a fortnight and had as yet received no 
letter. He became nervous and de- 
pressed. He did not expect to hear 
inuch before this time, as he knew she 
would be anxiously cautiot bute 
foreboding of evil haunted him. His 
own situation was so precarious, At 
any uioment he might moet English 
acquaintances; he contined binaelf 
during the day, and even in the even- 
ing did not venture into the fre- 
quented parts of the town. It waa 
one evening about three weeks since 
he left England that he turned into 
a@ more fasiionable restaurant than it 
‘waa customary for himto venture into, 
and had seated himself with paper 

mn 


near the fire, when two 
entared and called for coffee and ci- 











ala 
item Pathe spleen, he he pinot 
to conceal 


remark from one of the peered to 
his friend, “It in the most extraor- 
dinary case I have ever heard ; and 
how many tie since it happened, 
did you say 3” 

“Bix or seven,” was the answer. 
et could they identify the 

“y did not hear the particulars, but 
there was no room for doubt.” 

Alfred had not a moment's hesita- 
tion in his mind as to the subject of 
their conversation. A sickening sensa- 
tion cameoverhim, Hetrembled. How 
could he escape? Danger and death 
were closing upon him. His fears 
exaggerated the difficulties that sur- 
rounded him; he dared not move, the 
least attempt to leave onhis part would 
excitesuspicion. He yg ped his chair. 
His brain turned ; a fe ig sickness 
praseed over hit, the vold perapiration 

ang in drops on his forehend; but 
with resolute determination he con- 
quered. Still preserving the same 
position, holding his Paper before him, 

waited calmly, without one out- 

ward token of the fearful struggte he 
had through, to hear further 
particulars of Ais own crime. The 
waiter then entering with coffce in- 





terrupted the converastion. Still 
Alfred, with extraordinary control, 
sat on. 
“T cannot get that strange case out 
of my head,” said the first speaker 
again addressing his fricnd. 

pest is the name t 1 

jouglaas,” was the reply. 

“ Donglam, do you say? any thing 
to the Douglass of Somersetahire !” 

“The same.” 

“Heavens! how awful. And the 
murdered man 1” 7 

“St, Laurence, The Digby St. 


cea, 
“Good heavens they are relations 
‘When was the trial over?” 


“ry, 7 
almost turned; what 
speaker con- 


‘Trial ;—. 
did thia mean? The 
isguilty, The 
bat ao Te- 


ti 

; mee at believe ahe 

wi long tigre ; 

turned. the verdict, 4 guilty.” ‘ou 
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should see her, John, a lovely yout; 
creature; bore up like a tovely and 
as likely to commit a murder da a 
saint” 

Both the tlemen si a 
Alfred towards them with» 


face as livid as the dead; he grasped 
the arm of one, and in # hollow voice 
demanded “ Her name-—her name?” 

“Lady Douglass, wife of Sir Alfred, 
and daughter of Colonel Digby.” 

With the howl ofa maniac he rusheil 
ont of the house, and ran breath- 
leastothe quay. Chanco favoured him: 
a vessel was just starting for Dover. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he 
sprung on deck regardless of every- 
thing. The one idea in his inind was 
lns wife ; tu save her--to declare him- 
self the real, the true criminal. But 
it might be too late—he knew noth- 
ing— how soon after the trial was she 

—Oh! the thought was madden- 
his brain was on fire. * * * 
few days ufter the trial a post- 
chaine wax aeen driving furiously up 
the principal street of the town till 
it stopped ut the hotel; a gentleman 
got out, und after a fow words to 
the landiod of the inn, re-entered the 
carriuge, ordering it to be driven to the 
county giol, It was about nine 
oetack at night that be arrived at the 
prison, A violent ring nt the massive 
door was immediately unswered. 

“Lead me to the—the place oven- 
pied iy Lady Donglase,” said the 
visitor, in a tone of command. 

The man hesitated, looked up atthe 
figure that addreseecd him, and though 
ue one, on any pretence, waa allowed 
admittance at that unseasunable hour, 
there wns Komething in the stranger's 
aAppearuce that inspired him with awe 
and he dared not refuse. Unwillingly 
he conductel him as far us bis own 
juriediction extended, and then left 

him under the guidance of another 
warder, 

Caroline, since the day of the trial, 
had visibly and rapidly declined ; it 
was us if she had gathered her 
strength for that fatal occasion; and 
then the excitement, the necessity for 
exerting herself over, shoe sunk, ‘The 
medical man who had attended her 
ordered her to be removed 








to an 


would be the last. She could not now 
hold out twenty-four hours; she had 


been. 2 nnoonscious stupor the 
whole day, lying closed, 
ahowing no of life. The room was 
dark, barely Lahted by a lamp set in 
& recess by the fire. Flora, her 
faithful attendant, sat by the bedside, 
watching every change in her mis- 
tress, father, a decrepit old 
man, sat the fireside, half-uneon- 
scious of all around him. .. 

Osroline suddenly started up in bor 

and leant forward. “ Hark, 
whatis that? Listen?” she exclaimed, 
hastily. 

Plora looked at her in fear. She 
heard nothing but the footsteps 
outside their door-—a never-endin 
sound in that dwelling; but still 
Caroline eagerly listened—her eyes 
aparklod—the door opened, and with 
a cry and joyous smile, as in her 
brightest days, she stretched forward 
her arins, aud in one moment was 
folded to her husband's breast. 

“Dear, dearest Alfred,” she suid, 
“T have been expecting you Bo 
long, I watched and got weary, und 
BO dropped usleep; but I bave had 
such a dream. I knew you had come. 
And, darling, you took tired; you must 
rest here,” she anid, clasping hiur in 
her anna; “aud then you will come 
aud see all I have done while you 
were away; your room ix so nice 
as you wished. We shall be happy, 
oh, po happy. Hesunk on his knees 
hy her, and burying hi, fare in the 
bed, groaned aloud. 

“Darling, won’t you come soon, 
very, very soon.” She clasped her 
arms round his neck, pressed her lips 
to his; her head aunk on his shoulder; 
xently be moved to lay her down. 
A bright heavenly smile was on her 
fuce, but her spirit had fled from her 
husband’sembrave, * * * 

A letter, subsequently addressed to 
the judge who had presided at the 
recent trial, held in the town of ——, 
Somersetshire, excited an immense 
sensation throughout the wholo of 
Engiand. We shall transcribe it for 
the benefit of our readers : 


“My Lonp,—At Bir Alfred Douglass’ 
request T'am ‘called upon to lay betore 
you, and through you the pubtie, 
the real circumstances connected with 
the tragedy, from which originated the 
fearful trial at which you so istely pre- 


aided, 
*« Captain St. Laurence and Sir Al- 
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fred Douglass had been thrown. ther 
in early life; they were at school when 
begun’ They met amele ‘at Oxtors, 
y me! 0 
where they were students. Horeiont. 
vairy between them was renewed with 
greater virulence. They were both mem- 
bers of the same club; and a short time 
Previous to Captain St. Laurence’s re- 
ceiving the order to join his regiment Sir 
Alfred Douglass had detected him in an 
et of foul play at cards. He hed been 
loug suspected of dishonourable prac- 
tices, though they had never been dis- 
tinctly traced to him; but on thia un- 
fortunate occasion, through Sir Alfred's 
means, the charge had been proved be- 
youd a doubt. Captain St. Laurence, 
loaded with dishonour, quitted tho club, 
swearing vengeance against his enemies. 
Sir Alfred expected to be called to a 
poronal encounter with his adversary, 
mat to his astonishment he heard no 
more of him: the whole transaction had 
been marvelously hushed up. 

«Sir Ruchard Baker at that time died 
suddenty, and put all farther thought of 
the subject gut ot Sir Alfred's mind, He, 
nceompanied by James Forest, went 
down for one day to Someraetshire, pre- 
vious to his leaving England on 4 tour, 
‘They did nut arrive at Braydon Halk 
till late in the evening, when he, at- 
tended by his servant, went out to look 
about the pluce. As they turned into 
« narrow walk leading to the sea, at 
some distance from the house, they en- 
countered Cuptain St. Laurence. He 
was very excited, and seemed to be 
shaken by some very strong entotion. 
He did not immediately recognive Sir 
Alfred, who had hoped to pass unob- 
served, but the narrowness of the path 
prevented thie. Ae Captain St. Leu. 
rence caine Close to him he started, and 
addressed Su Alfred by some oppro- 
brious term. This of course roi the 
other. He answered, but said he did 
not wish to take an unfair advantage af 
him, as he seemed to be labouring under 
some strange excitement. This unhappy 
allusion to seme unknown trouble exas- 
perated Captain St. Laurence, With. 
out @ moment 8 hesitation he closed on 
his adversary ; blow followed blow. Sir 
Alfred was unarmed; but Captain St. 
Laurence drew a dagger. To wrench 
this out of his hand and wound him 
was the work of an instant, 
St. Laurence staggered and fell. Sir 
Alfred raised his head and called upon 
Forest to assist him, but found to his un- 
expected dianay that he was daad. Sir 
‘Alfred's remorse was extreme. Ble bad 
only raised his land in his own defence. 
There was no thought in hia mln to 
take the young man’s life. lex- 
ity and utter regret he beat over the 
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body, when Forest at once suggested 
the thought of instant burial, He urged 
on his master the absolute necessity of 
it, Ihe aerted that he had killed Cap- 
tein St. Laurence in self-defence who 
would believe him? Who could think 
it was a fair fight; they were two 
against one. There was, in fact, noother 
course left. His conscience could not 
upbraid him with the crime. He inust 
now look to his own safety. In a mise 
Table moment, when he was bowed down 
with terror, grief, and wretchedness, he 
consented. Forest buried the body in 
the little grot near the eva shore. That 
evening, without revisiting the house, 
or having been recognised by any one, 
Sir Alfred Dougiass returned to Lon- 
don, James Forest followed him in a 
day after. It wasthe diabolical concup- 
tion of a moment that suggested the hid- 
den burial to Forest. He knew he wes 
now master. A secret bound Sir A. to 
him indissolubly. Go where he would he 
could not escape Aum ; he inight neglect 
his duties, rob, plunder his master, but ke 
must be silent. He knew a crime of a 

die; he held his fatein his grasp. 
‘One word from him and all would 
over; and he accomplished his purpose, 
Sir Altred’s purse was ever oy en to him ; 
the demandr, ever so exorbitant, were 
never refused. Thiscontented James For- 
ext for atime. His situation was avery 
god one; and ifhe gave information, on 
the whole, even taking the reward into 
account, he considered that he would 
be a laser, 

‘And thus things continued till Sir 
Alfred married. Forest became at- 
tached to Lady Douglass’ maid. At 
first she favoured hia aildresses ; but her 
mistress's strong dislike to the man 
made her hesitate before she consented 
to ma him. Then Lady Donglass’ 
fail th decided the girl in ulti- 
mately rejecting his suit, ‘This exas- 
perated him beyond endurance. His 
master had also been unwilling of late 
to meet his demands, which had gradu- 
ally become exorbitant ; words arose he- 
tween them, and then followed that hi- 
deous, deep-laid plot of unutterable re- 
yenge and villany His plane were well 
‘aid; he had calculated on Sir Alfred's 
hurried departure, at the information 
being given to the magistrate, and it 
was he who had brought the news to 
Flora. ‘that by some unknown person 
a disclosure ‘been made concerning 
the murder of Captain St. Laurence.’ 
It was with the delight of a demon ho 
had Ieft_the house with the letter to 
Colonel Digby the night of Sir Alfred's 
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escape, astonished at the success of his 


“A few words explain the 
quel. pany, had found by ac. 
cident the dagger concealed in her hus 
band’s desk. The truth fiashed upon 
her. She suffered for him-— willingly, 
heartily. Ina letter written to him 
ercning of the trial ahe detailed the 
circumstances; but over this we must 
draw a veil; it is too sacred for curious 
eyestogazeupon, Let us fold our handa 
inwonder and admiration that auch love 
could exist on earth." 


Braydon Hall was dismantled, The 
closed windows, through which not a 
gleam of sunshine could penetrate ; 
the weeds covering the garden ; the 
grass-grown walks — all proclaimed 
the absence of the owner. Even the 
loge was empty. An old woman 
lived in the house, who, for some time 
after the events recorded in this atory, 
had her time busily employed in show- 
ing visitors through the place, hal- 
lowed by the memory of the princi- 
yt actor connected with thoxe scenes; 

but in time these dropped off, and she 
reigned in undisturbed silence in her 
gloomy abode, 

Sir Alfred Donglass left the neigh- 
hourhood for ever, In a short time 
the wonderful tragedy with which he 
had Leen connected was entirely for- 
xotten; and in years after, when one, 
who regardless of the danger to bis 
own person, had devoted himself to 
the cure of the sick and needy, when 
the cholera which was raging with 
fearful destruction had deprived them 
of friends and sustenance, at last fell 
a victiin to this great and self-imn) id 
duty, then the flecting words of ad- 
airation which were offered to hia 
memory recalled for a brief space the 
Hiterestthat had once wrapped around 

DUR 

With regaril to the other actora 
euunected with this talc a few words 
will suffice. 

Colonel Digby did not survive his 
daughter many weeks, The shock he 
sustained shuttered his health, al- 
ready weakeuved by sickness and age. 
Flora accompanied Julia to a foreign 
country where, in the formation of 
new ties the epirits of the latter once 
more revived from the bitter remem- 
brances of the past, 


ic ae. 
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THE BELFRY. 
BY JAMES ORTON, AUTHOR OF “ THE THRES PALACES,” &C, 


Up, high up in the Poet’s mind 
The Belfry bells are ringing, 
The bells are ever swinging, 
Swinging rhymes, 
In silver chimes, 
Tolling of past or future times ; 
But ever the bells are ringing ! 


But the sound of a deadly tolling 
Comes down in a muffled rolling ; 
There's something dark in the shadowy air— 
Something shading the Belfry there— 
nd thick, and slow, 
The black notes flow, 
Down o'er the vaulted heart below, 


The bells are dumb in the Belfry tower, 
No sounds float down in a xilver shower ; 
The belis are eaten with rust, 
The wheels, and the ropes, are whitened with must ; 
But over the acpulchred heart a flower - 
A flower of Flope—floats up to the light, 
Its whitened umbels gleam through the night; 
And now the joyons singing 
Of the Seraphs of Hope is ringing, 
And vibrates, till a swinging, 
Is seen in the Belfry tower. 





How high hath grown the Belfry tower! 
Far up and away from the realms of sense ; 
Its notes now faintly acem to ahower 
From the er chords of somnolence. 
But, this ia the song the Poet sings, 
‘When Woo unteaches the self-taught song : 
‘When Faith comes down from Heaven, and brings 
The still amall voice, for the iron tongue ; 
‘The bells hang high, 
Far up in the sky, ; 
But grand, though faint, is their miustrelsie ! 


Up, high up in the Poet’s mind 
The Belfry are ringing, 
The belle are ever swinging, 
Swinging rhymes, 
in silver chimes, 
Telling of or future times, 
But ever tell of the golden climes, 
Where, ever the bells are ringing. 
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THE GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch, dike a jena 
scape painting, is tame if without 
contrast of. lights and shadows. 
‘Whatever virtues adorned the human 


subject, those ornaments are but 
faintly brought out, if the opposition 
of dark shades of character is either 


omitted or kept in the background, 
and the picture, aa of a faultless u: 
ster, is not only unnatural butinsipi: 
This maxim seems to have been un- 
known to Mr. Budgell, author of 
“ Lives of the Boyles,” since his me- 
moir of the first Earl of Cork is so al- 
together panegyrical as to be quite un- 
ieved by censure. This biographer 
manages to show an exception tu the 
poet’s rule, that— 
“Broad is the road, nor difficult to find, 
‘Which to the house of Satire leads man- 








ind, 
Narrow and unfrequented are the ways. 
eatee found our ian age, which ioad 
to Praise.” 


Budgell’s cue seems to have been 
servile laudation, not satire. For our- 
selves, we shall endeavour to avoid 
both flattery and caricature. The 
axiom in biographic art we refer to, 
may indecd easily be a) pied when 

lertaking a portrait 01 rd Cork. 
The likeness of this notable person- 
age was retouched sone time back by 
the clever hand of the late Crofton 
Croker, in his elegant volume of 
“ Researches in the South of Treland;” 
et, though some new und atriking 
Vina tints were thrown in, the due 
measure of their depth and breadth 
awaited faller development. This 
desideratum waa in part suppliel in 
& paper read by that ingenious anti- 
quary before a meeting at Canterbury, 
in 1844, of the British Archzvlogical 
Association: Since eho Hininsts Te- 
searches, especially in the State Paper 
Office, have supplied additional chia- 
roscuro, and the vast store of records 
in that depositury having lately be- 
come more accessible, our native an- 
tiquarian societies have publishedsome 
socesnional illustrations of the real 
and remarkable life in question. 
Most of the features of the original 
it, which was drawn his 

"s self, and copied var- 


oe Budgell, having 


roughly handled, its subject, who 
fills an important part in the history 
of our country, ought to sit again. 
The space in these pr does not 
aflord room enough to do full-length 
justice to his character. If their edi- 
tor would consent to constitute them 
for the nonce a high court of lite- 
rary judiature, in order to try the 
Right Honourable Richard ye, 
commonly called “The Great Earl of 
Cork,” such a number of informers, 
witnesses, and encomiasts must be 
summoned, that these columns could 
not contain the crowd: so that, as to 
this method, non D7, non_homines, 
nan concessdre cohonne. Let it be 
our task, then, to furnish a residue of 
ingredients for the propused portrait- 
ure, with the remark that, if their 
colouring is false or uncandid, the 
fault is not ours: and that, agrecahl 

with the foregone maxim, dark shad- 
ing is needful. if merely for the sake 
of variety. Whether the hue is also 
necessary, for the suke of trath, in 
painting this ennobled man’s charac- 
ter, in @ question we cominit to the 


reader's judgment. 
Lord Cork’s specious fragment of 
autobiography having saved writers 


of hia Tife inquiry. they were content 
to adopt his statements respecting the 
Tire and progres of his furtunes; yet 
the means hy which be soared from 
overty to unprecedented wealth and 
mous power is still—his own ac- 
nt being no longer accepted—a 
topic for investigation. Mixed as 
hia marvellons nature waa, his charac- 
ter affords a curious subject for ex- 
amination; and his story also offers 
Untinuul interest, provided it discloses 
the modes by which his extraordinary 
estate was acquired, and duly drawa 
the inerul from his example. No one 
now, indeed, need he warned against 
heaping up riches by methods Richard 
Royle is stated to have employed, 
ince similar opportunities can never 
recur. Tt ix ab certain that no auch 
concatenation of facilities oocurred to 
upy oneclae. The nearest resemblance 
is, perhaps, the late John Sadleir’s 
attempt to realize landed 
worth a million erling, The Encum- 
dered Estates Act did for the Tippe- 
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rary attorney what confiscation had 
done for the Dublin deputy-ce; 
cheator, 1.¢., lowered the value of] 
by bringing quantities intothe market. 
th men equally wanted purchase- 
money, and used means to obtain it 
guch as the times permitted: but 
here the similarity ceases, for the an- 
cient landshark was honourably in- 
terred under an alabaster tomb, while 
8 creamjug-full of poison was self- 
administered to the modern one. 

The result of such au investigation 
ag we propose would, if adeqnately 
illustrated, be surely read with eager- 
ness by every man claiming au inte- 
rest in the hist of this country. 
The evidence available could not be 
weighed without some such full in- 
quiry; yet, whatever might he the 
Ferdict, if the shield prove to be ster- 
ling gold on one side and base metal 
onthe other, there is no Irishman 
that would not read the disclosures 
of his country’s wrongs at the po- 
riod so elucidated without dcep feel- 
ings of shame and indignation. The 
truth of that public history is involved 
in many of Lord Cork's private trans- 
actions; and those were, with his go- 
vernmental acts, mostly the causes of 
marked political revolutionary events. 
Considered in this light, thorefure, 
the biography of no other Enulish- 
man that ever lived iv Irelant more 
demands impartial investigation 
‘wo accordingly recommend the the 
to our archeological socictios, whe. 

ublications are the fittost med ta 
for setting forth the detaila of J.» 
Cork’s history. In the meanwhile, 
may be nermitics to take up the cluc 
once held by the author of “ Irish 










‘wiry Legends,” by the aid of which 
he, something like “Jack the Giant- 
Killer,” threaded his way through 
literary labyrinths into the old Castle 
of Dublin, and discovered the mis- 
doings of this greut Earl, whoxe powor 
as Justiciary and Governor in 
that fortress began by donbtful deal- 
ings in dirty public ofhecs uuder the 
shadow of ita towers. i 
Lord Cork bequeathed to posterity, 
‘written in 1632, after he had been forty- 
four years in this country, revealing 
the sourtes of his success in life, he 
entitled his “True Remembrances ;” 
not only does their tone of pious 
jumility agree little with evidences 
of bi ‘worldliness, but they contain 
such a pomber of fabrications, that 
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we must be content to leave most 
of their falsehoods as they left 

. Croker’s hands, especially in mat- 
ters of minor importance, and pasa at 
once to the really curious point, the 





very gravamen, namely, the ways and 
Ineans by which Richard Boyle, a 
needy and 


y sproglative adventurer, 
contrived to “raised,” aa_is de- 

of him, “to euch an honour 
and estate, and left auch a family, xe 
never any subject of those three king- 
dome did.” 

Richard Boyle was second son of 
Roger Boyle and Joane Naylor, who 
were married in St. Paul’s Church, 
Canterbury, 3tst July, 1564, a date 
differing from that given in the “True 
Remembrances,” adocumentin which, 
indeed, immaterial datea, ax well ab 
unimportant facts, are erroneously 
stuted. “Twas horn,” saya its coni- 
yiler, “in the city of Canterbury,” 
«as I find written hy my father’s own 
hand, “3rd October, 1566 ;”—yet on 
one occasion be places bis birth in 
1571, when, being a state prisoner, it 
suited him to rebut the accusation of 
having forged letters of introduction 
upon his arrival m Dublin, by assert- 
ing that he was then a mere boy. 
His entrance into business life wnt, 
he states, as clerk tua Chief Baron oi 
the Excheyuer, at Westminster; and 
probably the statement is true, forhe 
wan snbeequently employed in the 
Exchequer in Dublin, where he ob- 
ed knowledge of financial myate- 
~ isa very serviceable exteut. As 
own Lawyer's and revenue account- 
cat's eleth, he reemp aleo to have 
acymired [aficieney in law pennian- 

nd in the preparation of ac- 
its. Among the allegations after- 
wardoJaid against him, it was declared 
that he “ran out of England,” be- 
cause he had made erasures in records. 
Thia crime was felony, punishoble 
with, we believe, death. ming to 
his autobiography, we find the fol- 
lowing elucidation es to his seeking » 
livelihood olsewhere than at home :— 

« Perceiving,” says he, “that my om- 

nt would not raise « foruunc, I 
Fesolred to teased end it pissesa the 
Almighty, by His divine providence, 
Aunty OF any, just anit wore by the 

|, and lead mo into Ireland, where t 
ly arrived in Dublin on midsam- 
mer eve, the 23rd June, 1598,” 


t ‘hat hand his 
Dae 0 mackind took his Fey oe 
















may be sure it was not the hand with 
which he had, as is alleged, “razed 
records,” and which he is further ac- 
cused of having employed in fabri- 
cating letters of recommendation to 
‘persona of quality in the Irish motro- 
lis. As second son of a youager 
ther of an obscure Herefordshire 
family, as an orphanand ex-law-clerk, 
it may be imagined that, when he 
reached this city, neither his puise nor 
rtmanteau was well filled; yct so 
lerogatory a notion must be aban- 
doned, if faith ia to be accorded to |: 
picturesque sketch of himself on his 
arrival here :— 

«All my wealth,”"he says, ‘ then was 
£27 Se. in money, and two tokens, 
my mother had formerly given me, viz., 
@ diamond ring, which I have ever since 
and still do wear, and a bracelet of guld, 
worth about £10; a taffety doublet, cut 

fs pair of black 
3.8 new Milan 
fustien suit, laced and cut upon taffet 
two cloaks; competent Jinen and neve: 
saries; with my rapicr and dagger.” 


Agreeably with this account, the 
young Saxon wore an imposing ap- 
pearance, as he strutted about Wive- 

ern-street, and other principal 

laces of resurt in ancieot Dublin. 

‘et again, there is another sile to 
the picture, drawn by abler peromix, 
guchas Philip O'Sullivan, who, though 
by no means a faithful writer, is quite 
ag much entitled to belief ax our 
“Trae Remembrancer,” in asserting 
his recollection of the days whe the 

rl of Cork walked the streets of 
Dublin bare-footed (Histuria, p. 334). 
Thomas Carve, a contemporary, nays, 
& 6” ( le) “was ex wifime yen-re 

» French also, in the preface to 
his “ Bleeding Iphigenia” thus alludes 
tothe common traditional report of the 
poverty of this Earl, when he adven- 
tured here. Animadverting on the 
alien feeling lately shown hy Lord 
Orrery, in styling Ireland a“ very 
post-house,” the writer fairly asks: ~ 
<: Why came so many, indigent men 
out ngiand ths’ into this + = 
house’ to make thei fortanes? Wy 
cams his lordship's father hither? Likely 
fhta lordship hath heard in what state 
and phght his father then was, who 
found himsclf very well fur many years 
in this * pest-hoaee.’” 


Continuing these remarks, hesays:— 
“The Earl took for bis motto, ‘God's 
in my Inheritance,'a Chris. 
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tlan and a modest one, which, for all 
that, sigoified be had nothing left him 
by his parents. These things I utter, 
not by way of reproach, for we are all 
the chigren of Adam, but to remind 
Orrery a little of the low and small nest 
in which his father was hatched, and that 
he should not eo far forget himself as to 
contemn and trample under foot whole 
nation, wherein are so many ancient 
and noble fumities.’ 

An item in certain articles of accu- 
sation (Deane’s, Feb, 1598-9) against 
Master Richard Boyle offera a clue to 
his first rise -— 

“It will bo proved in Dublin,” said 
Ienry Deane, before the Star-Chamber 
Court, in Westminster, ‘that Bole 
counterfeited @ letter from Sir Thomas 
Kempe to the Constable of the Castle, 
another from Lady Baker to Mra. 
Kenny, and another from Lady Ifales to 
Lady Delve, whereby be procured much 
fricndabip in Ireland.” 

The accused, at that time a state 
risoner in the Gatehouse, near 
Westminster Abbey, made, upon ex- 

amination, the following replies to 
this charge :-— 

“He thinketh there was « letter 
Drought und dehvered to the Constable, 
Sexar. on his behalf, for ro the Consta- 
ble tull hin, He was never privy or 
consenbng thereto, and doth know the 
fame to be counterfeit.” 


Thie answer, admitting that a 
forged recommendation. of him bad 
deen delivered, is struck out m the 
original deposition, and the following 
written to stand in lick: His an- 
swer to this is, that it concerneth not 
the Queen’s service; neither brought 
he any lettera from’ those named to 
any person in Ireland.” However, in 
another answer, made five days after- 
yards, he replies thus to the allega- 
ion -— 

“ As touching those lotters supposed 
to be counterfeited, he saith he woe Dot 
‘at that tyme above soventeen years old, 
for it is near eleven years since” (this 
answer is dated February 1598-9); “nel. 
ther if they had been falsified was it to 
the prejudice af the Queen's service, or 
any thing concerning her highness; but 
he never delivered any such.” 

- a this a of hiscoreer in Dub- 
lin he was ity of felony, or, at 
least, was subsequently committed by 
Chief Justice Gardiner and Sir Henry 
Wallop, on charges of having atolen a 
horse and a jewel; and indictments 
for these felonies, besides two others, 
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were laid against him. Two of the 
four were found; but he is said by his 
princi accuser, Deane, to ve 
given him £20 not to prosecute ; and 
In 1697, he obtained a crown pardon, 
@ Bpecies of acquittal then 

able. So long ufter this latter trans- 
action as 1628 it was called in ques- 
tion by an order from Whitchall to 
Make search for the entry of this 
Bardon, and as to all lands held by 

‘ir Walter Raleigh, “to the end,” 
says the royal letter, “that the crown 
may receive good sutisfaction for 
42,000 acros of land unduly held by 
the Earl of Cork.” 

Que of the Dublin ladies, whom he 
is alleged to have concili 
counterfeit recommendation, 
Kenny, was doubtless wife of Nicho- 
Jas Kenny, of Eaermine, county 
Wexford, clerk to the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, and Escheator for Lein- 
ster, aud aypointert in 1595, Es- 
cheator andl eodary-Ceneral. Young, 
Boyle, whether thuy presented to the 
lady or not, was, soon after his ar- 
rival, employed, first, in one of her 
husband's otfices, aml afterwards in 
the other, hy becoming his deputy- 
eacheator, This prefermeut was the 
true foundation of the fortuncs of the 
writer of “ True Remembrances," who 
however, did not please to remember 
that he had held it. Whatever might 
have been the original virtue of aman 
deputed to be an cscheator, the office 
‘was one of buch extreme temptation, 
especially in this country und at that 
time, that his fiscal moruity was al- 
most certain to be tinged, like a dyer's 
hand, hy what he worked in. In proof 
of this assertion it is enough to sy, 
that tho term cheat, synonymous with 
defrander and cozener, derives from 
the name escheator. "Perhaps our 
adventurer may have ej:wulated, in 
the words of the gallant Sir John 
Falstaff, his determination anent Mis- 
tress Kenny and some other one of 
those Dublin dames :— 


“She bears the pune, too! She iv a 
region in 

Guiaua, all gold and bounty? I will ho 
oboaters 


To them both, and they shall be vche- 
quera to me!? 


Whether our young h ul _be- 
came, in virtuo, or rather im vice of 
his office, a fiecal rogue, is an inference 
we leave to be drawn, discarded, or 
condoned by a future judge. Our times 
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sre too far removed from those of 
Lord Cork to admit of an idea that 
‘we can be influenced by any feelings 
regarding him, other than & wish to 
investigate his conduct in its relation 
to the history of our country. 

Another proof of his poverty, soon 
after his landing, is worth adducin, 
to serve in contrast with accounts 0} 
his wealth half a century afterwards. 
This is a memorandum roll of the 
Exchequer for 1590, containing an 
entry, showing that in the previous 
Michaelmas term, John Crofton, the 
Queen's Escheator-General, had con- 
stituted “a certain Richard Boyle” 
his deputy, but fuled to certify’ his 
name to the Treasurer and Barons uf 
the Exchequer, aud further, that. 
Boyle was legally appointed, not 
being worth £20 a-vear m land, tene- 
ments, or rents, fty years after- 
wards he was, at least he says 20, 
worth £50 a-day | 

The office of Eavheator of the Dub- 
Tin Exchequer bevame one of yreat. 
business, directly the crown began, at 
the very time under view, to exercine 
ita rights over its feudal tenants, from 
whow various mulets were occasion- 
ally due, such as fines for licenee to 
marry, aud upon atienatton, large fees 
for very of neisin, wardship, &v. 
From this time, also, to that of Strat: 
ford =x period when the just principle 
of quite dou novere was, in the 
eagerness to clutch at Trish Jand, 
tashly and eruclly overlooked—the 
question was one of incessant 
activity, mm making inyuisition into 
supposal crown titles to the sil, 
An “escheated” thing, such as land 
lick in tee, or any other species of 
property, Was so called when it bat 
Hite to the crown, either by for- 
feiture for treaeun, or by any other 
casualty. In England escheats had 
proved a large source of power and 
Teventte ; and such had been the frau- 
dulent and oppressive conduct of the 
escheating officers, that muany statutes 
were passed to restrain them and 
their light-conscienced deputies. So 
notorious was their fraud, that their 
office was proverbial for dishonesty. 
Sir Thomas More, however, arguing 
that it is wrong to impute the faults 
of a fow ofticials to their ontire fra. 
ternity, expressly eays, “One should 
not rail upon eachoators by termin; 
them ai/ extortioners.” In Ireland, 
their i-doings were munttiptied and. 
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hidden he peculiar atate of the is replete with complaints agelust 
oount try, distracted as it was by civil Hichard Boyle, who, as Deputy Ea 
wars and confisvations, which gave cheator, ant tock, as Deputy- 


much of its land as @ prey to carrion 
birds of “law ”—the ravens and har- 
pies of old feudal Dublin Castle. 

English covetousnoss uf Irish soil 
seems to have bren the origin of al- 
most all Irish rebellions, the nature 
and intent of which were, of course, 
aerely defensive. True’ it is—and 
this truth should never be put out of 
view, becuuse it teaches the snpreme 
importance of sound constitutional 
Jows—that the political condition ofthe 
Trish Gael was specially provocative 
of war. Treland had to he conquered 
and eolonizedat the period in questic 
during which, very few, indeed, we 
the Englishmen in power, who, like 
the admirable Sir Henry Sydney, 
did not appropriate some of the cun- 
tiscated property. A surprising moral 
degeneracy befell even the well-prin- 
vipled and best-inelined of the many 
statesmen anc officers of high qualit 
that came over to administer Lrish 
affairs, In a country su <listracted, 
extreme temptations were ynerented 
for perverting with impumty doth 
law and equity. General spoliation 
was carried on onder the plea of 
colonization, in utter obliviousness of: 
the transcendental waxim—that the 
morality of means is of more conse- 
quence than any prospect ax to their 
end. In palhation of that Japse of 
character, when seme of the greatest 
and wisest of nen in England became 
the meanest in Ireland, we repeat that 
the latter country was then undergo- 
ing the process its first universal 
conquest, and we muat couse to mar- 
vel that the proverb, ardent legen enter 
urma,extendettothe gravest breaches 
of law, when the law was chaotic; tu 
the grosseat bribery, when the tren- 
sury was norinally empty ; and tothe 
Jowest knavery, when Ireland was, 
as America became, a refuse for 
British criminals. Broadly viewed, 
sach circumstences of anarchy may 
be cited in excuse of nationa] delin- 
quencies ; but a biographer should he 
impartial, and although he may duly 
apologise for his subjects, should can- 
didly portray their public failings and 
historic sins, 

‘The public crrespondence af the 











Surveyor, are de 

in confederacy ag that no man could 
pass any patent for lands but sa 
pleused them.* Possessed of official 
arcuna, and strong in back-stains in- 
fluence, they aciccted the province of 
Connaught, remote from the seat of 
government, os the principal areny 
of their operations and acquisitions, 
Their modus operandi wan to find 
title in the Crown to as much land as 
possible, pocket bribes for silence 
TM some cases, apply the moncy in 
era to. obtaining ‘and passing pst 
tents in their own and their friends’ 
favour; and then, as middlemen be- 
tween the Queen and the natives, 
charge the latter with the best-in- 
jinproved rent. On one ocvasion, 
Boyle bought up a warrant grant taa 
veteran captain, and, under colour of 
it, pasacd several rectaries to hinuself, 
For thus fraudulent act, Sir Henry 
Watton, Treasurer of the Excleqner, 
caused him to he imprigoned until he 
would surrender the title, which waa, 
he allows, worth no less than £300 a 
year: but, cu compounding for this 
nWindle, he was enlarged. ix quar 
rel with his most pertinacious ae- 
eusers, Deane and Rawson, began hy 
his being sent to the Islex of Arran, 
to make inquisition if the Crown 
ald claim the Jand, preparatory to 
leasmg it te these men: and he 
war eecuned of having deceived them 
in the matter by purchasing their m- 
terest, and then passing patent for un 
tnexpectedly large quantity of land. 
Tlis hot contest with these gentlemen 
or nummy yenrs, thou 
cooled by hin applien- 
tion of bribes to them, until it was 
ally deprived of heat by a some- 
whut similar sedative. 

During this undeshand working, 
which uprooted many an ancient 
native lord and chieftain, the peti- 
tions addressed to the throne hy these 
euflerers teem with complaints of the 
tyrannica juries inflicted through- 
ont the kingdom by officials searching 
for “ concealed lands.’ In 1593, the 
O’Conor Don, and other chiefa of 

Jonnaught, inveigh againat the fact 
that a eommisaion had lately been 
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that province belonged to tke Grown, 
Province e Crown, 
Spon. an obsolete title through the 
lortimers. Two yeara after, Secre- 
tary Fenton writes to Lord Burghley, 
that the chieftains of Roseommon and 
Sligo had exhibited casesof oppression 
and violence done by the officers of 
the province, such as would terrify 
any subject from his obedience. 
in August, 1693, Bingham, Go- 
yernor of Connaught, recommenda 
Burghley to cauac some of the forfeited 
lands tbe granted to the newly- 
founded University of Dublin, being, 
he saya— 


*« Better so bestowod than upon per- 
sons of base degree and nv desert, as all 
hath been within this province during 
my time; for one or other, an exchentor’s 
man, or such like, still gettest what I 
and the rest here do labour and venture 
our lives for—as, namely, one Hoyle 
hath done lately, who passed almost 
one hundred quarters or ploughiands, 
Desides tithes, to himaclf, foe dty marie 
per annum, rating some plouy! ds ut 
twenty pence. * 





‘This is plain writing on the part of 
this governor, who might well grudge 
a castle wnderling, that had never 
smelt powder, the more than lion's 
share of w bread and lasting prey 
which Bingham und his captains bad 
Uled for. Aynin, these warriors, whom 
knowing officials outwitted. leaving 
them scarcely the shells of what they 
had fought the Irish for, had to buckle 
on their armour nuit to quell dix- 
trebanees cansed by those cunning 
myrmidons of the law, who, ensconced 
behind the walls of Dublin, only 
waited until the remote fray was 














over, to post down to the seone of 
action, and parcel out the confiseated 
property. If we read the history af 


the period, we find its pages full of 
battles, and but few worls as to the 
real cause of the commotion, Turn- 
ing to the State correnpondance, the 
genuine wecountr of the day, very 
preferable to the Eart of Cork’s forty 
years’ old reminiscences, wese clearly 
enough the art, this Senenleaen 
played in the villous an 

Arama; aud also observe how forget- 
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ful he became, or, at i how hi 
omitted to reccrd auy thing’s0 to lis 


early tenure of the notoriously abused 
office of Deputy-Eacheator. Though 
he imparts nothing as to his doings 
4a this departinent, many of his con- 
temporurics have filled up the blank, 
and, among others, the celebrated Sir 
John Davys, then Attorney-General, 
than whose’ stateruent now quoted 
no better authority can be adduced in 
elucidation of the melversations of 
the surhordinate crown officers of the 
time. This keen lawyer, in one of 
his luminous cpistles to Cecil, dated 
20th February, 1603~4, whilat noticing 
the loss sustained by the State from 
malpractices of low officials, remarks: 
“These Deputy-Eacheators make @ 
suggention that they are able to flad 
lt» for the Crown, and obtain 
jun to inquire for all wards, 
ut, conccalivents, for- 
feitur, and the like. If this commis- 
sion were well executed and returned, 
they were good servitors. But what do 
they do* They retire themselves into 
sume corer of the counties, aud. in 
some obscure village,* execute their 
commirsion ; and there, having a simple 
or suborned jury, find one man's land 
concealed, ancther man’s lease forteited 
for pear-paymunt of rent, another wan's 
land holden of the king én capue, and 
no livery sued, aud the hike, ‘This being 
done, they uever return their commi: 
sign: but scmd for the partics and com- 
und with them, and sy detraud th 
own, and make a booty and spoil 
‘upon the country: eo that we may eon. 
jecture ly what means onc, that was 
lately an Escheator s clerk, ie now owner 
of bv auch land here, as few of the lords 

of Ireland may compare with him.’t 
“Comparisans,” says a well-known 
atuye justice of the peace, “are odour- 
andthe: be ree party alluded 

ight have sail ao, tov, at his 

coming to Dublin, had any well-shod 
citizen proposed to compare shvea with 
him. wir travail, however, 





































Fifteen ye 
so loaded him with thick clay, that 
he was able te compare hinds with the 
loftiest, “Lot us add onr imagination 
to Sir Johu Davys’ conjectures, as to 
the ways in which these means of 

ing such a pleasing comparison 
were obtained. We take, as a scene, 








* ‘This is shown to have been the case by the inquisitious, some of which are 


printed, for Leinster and Ulster. 


4 On the 29th November, 1903, Bayle passod an enormuus patent for church, 


abbey, and other lands, in eight 
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the village of Arklow, and as the prin- 
cipal dramatis persona a Sassenach 
official, a fine-looking, staid, aud 
stately pathority, habited in a taffety 
doublet and black velvet brecel 
armed with a rapier and dagger, 
ornamented with a glittering jewel — 
not the stolen one, let us hope—but 
the maternal diamond ring. Some 
petty landowners stand around hii 
awed and trembling. He is, ney 
theless, as Falstai¥ said of hie ancient 
Pistol, “no swaggerer, but a tame 
cheater,” that may be stroked “us 
gently, asa puppy greyhound.” Yet 
ese Gacliv gentlemen must beware 
of the dog, for not a hound at their 
has a sharper eye for @ hare in 
a form, than this escheator has ter 
“eoncealed land.” He takes then 
aside, one by one, and dewonstrates 
toeach the state of hiscase. O'Doxle 
is in possession of lands that may be 
proved by archives to have belonged 
to the Church. O'Kinsellagh’s estate 
is Hable to sequestration, because the 
clerk of attaindera omitted to record 
@ reversal of forfeiture. O’Toule has 
ventured, though a minor and a feudal 
tenant of the Crown, to marry without 
royal licence; but a pardon can be nul. 
0’ c is eager to marry, but com- 
tains of the law’s delay. Their official 
riend hints that he could accomplish 
the needful in these several mutters; 
and, moreover, that though armed with 
a general commission to make inqui. 
sition as to Crown claims, he does ne 
wish to execute it Severely. At thi 
close of the conference, his lorse’s 
head is turned towards themetropolis, 
and his purse is considerably heavier 
than when he came away. 

The first disclosure of the malver- 
sations of subordinate officials was 
made in June, 1594, when Secretury 
Fenton, as Surveyor-General, stated 
that one Patrick Crosbie, having fer- 
reted out some concealed lands in 
Cavan, called termon-lands, had taken 
money from the occupiers to consent 
to upset the Crown title. On this 
case the three judges report that this 
bribe-taker had attempted to pasa a 
patent for the land, at £5 a-year quit 
Tent, though £44 wastherentreserved; 
gad the sent Bicbard Boy's over to 
England, as one having been employed 
in_ the Exchequer and Eacheator’s 
offices, that “will and can deliver 
the trath.” The Viceroy, however, 
“ greatly favouring Crosbie,” com- 
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initted Boyle te prison upon a cherge 
of having em! recards. Deane 
waa then sent by the prison or to his 
accuser, who demanded £300, and 
deing first offered one-third of this 
sum, eventually received £140, Croa- 
hie, whose real name waa Mac-I-Croa- 
san, and whose family were hereditary 
bards to the O’Mores, was subse- 
quently knighted, and’ founded the 
extinct house of Earls of Glandore. 
In tho ensuing January, Wallop and 
Chief Justice Gardiner enclose to Lord 
Burghley a note by the Gaelic infor- 
ut of the process by which he and 
his confederates had obtained con- 
cealed lands of great value, amounting 
to nbout 200 plongh-lands, at a very 
Jow quit-rent, to the loss of the re- 
yenue: and Wallop wrote, by Rawson, 
“as to the cunning practices of Boyle 
and Capstuck.” Phe grievous wrong 
in dispossessing the ancient owners i8- 
also referred to; but nota case can be 
uoted in which the falling out of 
these cormorants resulted in honesty 
getting back its own, 5 
Anotheraceuser started upin Francia 
Shane (afterwards knighted), who was 
ready to prove that Boyle and hia 
pheen, namely, Patrick Fox and 
wm Crow, had fraudulently in- 
hertedl some revtories in a grant they 
had Intely bought. Shane and Fox 
were of Gaelic extraction, and had 
used thetr rpecial knowledge of the 
cowitry to search out cases for the 
Excheator’s office. The latter was 
afterwards knighted. Crow was Ciro- 
ggapher of the Common Pleas and 
ecper of the Write, and was,in 1613, 
broucht by Boyle (who, whoever Fox 
and Crow were, reenred the cheese), 
into Parliament for his new borough 
of Bandon; and feathered hia nest ao 
well that _he built the mansion called 
“Crow's Nest,” in which Sir William 
Petty accomnplikhed his Herculean 
labonr, the Down Survey, and which 
yave name to Crow-street in Dublin. 
Shune continued his informations by 
at paper headed, “Abuses committed 
hy Richard Boyle, Cay k,” &e. 
On which the Surveyor-General, Fen- 
ton, dismissed the latter, as, he says, 
“the culpable yn,” and who, being 


his deputy “combined wit! 
others.’ Vet this high officer gave 
his only daughter, eight years su 

quently, to the head of the combina- 
tien, who must have ehared in the 
culpability 1 
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According to Lord Cork’s view, his 
first marriage, with 2 certain coheiress, 
‘was the origin of his rise to wealth; 
and of this he gives the following 
account :-—~ 

«<I was married at Limericke, 6th 
November, 1595, to Mistress Joan Aps- 
ley, one of the two coheirs of William 
Apsley, Eeq., who brought me £510 
Jands ihe year, which was the beginning 
and foundation of my fortune.” 

He remembers not the patent Bing- 
ham inveighed against in August of 
tho same year, and appears to exag- 
gerate the value of his wife’ cstute 
grossly. Her cider sister hart pinsnes- 
#ion of Ancy Hospital, but was only. 
coheir.* Their father, » Captain of 
Horue, had obtained from the Crown 
a lease of that laud, and a limited one, 
for his orphana petitioned, in 1583, 
that it might be perfected.t Their 
title was insecure, ax appears by the 
soventh article of allegations uqninst 
Boyle, 16th Feb., 1598-9, as follows : 

«© It will be proved, if it please hir 

jeatie to have it examined, that he 
hath abused her highness touching Aps- 

Pa land, being £400 per annum, one of 
whose daughters and coheirs the said 
Boyle now marrivd; the d Apsley’. 
gon and hoir having not long wilfully 
drowned himecl?, these lands, if a good 
course be holden, are yet to be brought 
to her majestic.” 


The rwhole estate, then, was worth 
Jess than the value boasted of in “The 
True Remembrances,” as having been 
the writer's moiety / 

Tn his reply dated the next day, he 
averethat the lands he had purchased, 
and excepting such as he derived in 
right of his wife, never yielded him 
£100 a-year profit. Yot, as his wife 
held her lands until her death in De- 
cember, 1599, nnd he afterwards re- 
tained them, how did he obtainmoney 
on them for the purchase of far largor 
properties? On his imprisonment, 
two years back, he had satisfied exe- 
cutions for debt to the amount of 
£500; and, aa he had bribed two 
accusers abundantly, canit be believed 
that his fees of office were enough to 
meet all these disbursements? 

Tn April, 1596, the Councilin London. 
wrote to that in Dublin, that— 

«* Whereas, upon information given by 


* Carew MS, 635. 
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Joho Rawson, of sundry notable abusea 
and practises of deveiot used by ona 
Boyle, and Kenny, an Eecheator, and 
‘Capstock,« Deputy Surveyor,in Ireland, 
tothe defrauding of her Majesty in divers 
things wherein they were put in trust,we 
wrote our former letter to have the said 
abuses examined. end to inflict punish- 
ment on the offenders; snd our said letter 
(as we ure informed). being delivered to 
Soe shane pointed to solicit the cause 
here, by reement suspected be- 
tween the 6 Ie and Deane, the 
letter was dclivercd to Boyle, and’ then 
torn, to the disappuintment of the order 
we touk therein,” 

The Council, therefore, direct in- 
qniry aud punishment, and also pro- 
tection to Rawson, who, say they, 
“Hut been threatened for prosecuting 
thin cause, and iy in danger of his 
life." 

Deane subsequently stated that 
Boyle had promiced hitn £100 for the 
said letter, but afterwards cozened 
him, by pi mg hin certain lands with 

r 
hi 
















“an Eugltish Louse” built thereon by 
Boyle, who, however, gave him “a 
erackt title’ for the estate; and that 
he also compounded with Rawson to 
suppress the second letter bya pension 
of eightpence a-day for his life. To 
there allegation- the accusedanswered 
that he was punished for concealing 
the fact that Deane, the bearer of the 
letter, had tern it; but he confessed 
that, yielding to the persuasion of his 
friends, he had in pacification given 
the former £50, and the latter the 
annuity named, “to stoppe,” as he 
says, “their clamours.” 

In January, 1596, Crosbie gives 
Lord Burgliley « statemeut as to Sir 
Geoffrey Fenton's, Kenny's, Cap- 
stock’s, and other instances of bribery, 
and false surveying of concealed lan 
Also Wallop and Gardiner, in setti 
forth the “Grievances of the People” 
about concealments, especially in re- 

of investigations as to lands 
claimed for the Crown by Castle in- 
quisitors, observe -—“ By these, and 
such like practises, one Boyle, Deputie 
Escheator, and Capstock, Deputie 
Surveyor, have within less than one 
year gotten into their hands, in their 
own and others’ names, about 200 
plow-lands of great value.” From 
these judicial revelations of sub- 
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odicial iniqnities, lot ux turn to the 
memoir pe by the Earl, who 
says not aa to his early official 
life, but ascribes his first Sognisition 
to having, in 1595, married « co- 
heiress :— 

‘*When God had blessed me with a 
reasonable fortune and estate, Sir Henry 
Wallop, Treasurer at War; Sir Robert 
Gardiner, Chief Justice of’ the King's 
Bench; Sir Robert Dillon, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas; and Sir Richard 
Bingham, Chief Commissioner of Con- 
naught, being diaptoased for some pur- 
chases Thad made inthe provinee, they all 
joined together, and by their letter com- 
plained against me to Queen Elizubeth. 
expressing, ‘that I came over a youns 
ane 
oS 














was not pos 
reign prince's purse to supply me with 
imoney; that I had acquired Wlivers cas- 
tlea and abbics upon the sca-side, fit to 
receive and entertain Spaniards,” &e. 


The astute writer of this «pecious 
serap of autohiography was too pru- 
dent a speculator to have entertamed 
a view ao rash as treason. Noue 
of the public correspondence contains 
any such awakening of the attention 
of Government tothe danger he sneer- 
ingly says was felt lest he derizned ta 

mit @ Spanish armada. Nor is it 
likely that four great officers of state 
would combine tu ruiv an English 
culonist causelessly. Ample evidence 
could be adduced that their churacters 
were extraordinarily free from re- 
proach. Gardiner stood pre-eminent 
a4 an “administrator of upright 
justice.”* Their representations a 
to le’s acquisitions were mide 
several years priur to the time he as- 
signs, and his largest purchases were 
made subsequently. : 

Having “secret notice,” the writer 
of “True Remembrances” Seekaey, 
of the above complaints, he retire 
into Munster, intending tu proceed to 
England, to justify himself; but was 
detained there for want of money, 
by thebeeakin outof rebellion, §=Thiw 

versity befell him in the autumn of 
1588. at length, safe in Lou- 
don, he conceived an intention of 
renewing his study of law, and was 
favourably received and employed 
hy the Earl of Essex in a service he 
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was an adept in, viz. of suing out 
his lordship’s patent for the govern- 
ment of this country. “Whereof,” he 
says, “Sir Henry Wallop having no- 
tice, renewed, utterly to suppress me, 
his former complaint to her Majosty 
against me.” 

So the quotation stands. stereotyped 
in the complaisant peerage books. But 


we willanpply anomitt go, after 
a glance, taking other lights, at our 
autohiogtapher's history, Further dis- 


closures berms made as to the frauds of 
the confederates, and the support they 
possenced in Dublin being found “ex- 
traotdinary” and ayerpowering, Wal- 
lop and Gardiner (whom Lord Cork 
describes ax his principal persecu- 
ton.), despatched te Lord Burghley, 
in August, 1596, the informant Shane, 
an they commended warmly, as 
ing discovered “imany great de- 
ceits done by one Boyle, substitute 
esvhentor, &¢., which,” sny they “are 
to the Queen’s exceeding loss and 
thsinberison, aud no little cause of the 
dinyuict now present.” They alae 
state that Capstovk, the subordinate 
villain in this dark dealing plot, ‘is 
auddcuty deceased.” It alyo appears 
that he died greatly in_deht, which 
his master, Treasurer Wallop, had 
todischurge. The play, however, wout 
on, led by onr hero, and on the same 
stage; for in March, 1508, the Eart 
of Ormond declares ta the Queen 
that a recent outbreak of the O'Oo- 
pors “proceeded,” saya this aged and 
Blustrious nobleman, “from rome in- 
direct courses held by base fellowa to 
put them from their living.” A con- 
temporary MS. quoted by Croker in 
his before-mentioned paper on Lord 
Cork, and hitherto unpmblished, gis ens 
the following succinct account of the 
Earl's carly proceedings. Its writer 
wits it woutd wecin, an English lawyer 
that had visited this country > 


“ What are the chief complaints of the 
Irish, as Ihave heard them and know 
thew, T have here briefly set down: 1. 
They complayn upon eschctors, sur- 
yeyors, and such like, taking away their 
land by forgeries, rasing Aeraroree of 
records), perjuries, and the Hike, In this 
point, among many, I will name « few 
offenders. is, in Dublin, one Ro- 
bert Bice,t a known forger, and eo re- 






























+ Sic. Probably Robert Bise or Bysse, an English official, who is mentioned in an 
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sorded in the Exchequer. Richard 
Bayle, a man now necking profurment st 


court, ran out of England for rasing (eras- 
ing Of reourds. fio came into treland 
ithout clothes or money, both which 
he got by counterfeiting bands. By fur- 
geriea, rasings, and perjuries, he bas 
thrust many a man out of his land, and 
was the first beginner of rebellion in 
Connanght. His wrongs wore so intol- 
lerable that one Deane, now at court 
alvo, prosecuted suit, and procured her 
Majesty's letters touching this Boyle. to 
have his behaviour punished. When 
Boyte underatood this, knowing he could! 
not endure trial, he met this Deane, and 
did compound with him for £30 te tear 
ler Majesty’s letters, which betwixt 
them they did. | What au indignity was 
there offered! ‘The solicitor of Ireland, 
now in town, can justify this, This 
Boyle has several indictinents of felony 
against him, and, being iu prison for 
the same, he ran from fis keeper, who 
is now in town, and can justify the sau 
There circumstantial end very cri- 
minatory aceiations Kecm te have 
heen the trie canse of Boyle's com- 
mittal to the gate-house.  Examin- 
atious of his prin accuser, Dexne, 
of Hoey, the keeper of the Dublin 
Marshalnea, aud of Linnelf, then took 
pluce. The originals of these State 
pers ave in the possession of Mr. 
Fitch, of Ipswich ; and copies of them 
having been commanieated by the late 
Mr. Croker to the present writer, their 
contents will now be taken in con 
nexion with documents in the State 
Paper Office, & calendar af which is 
now in course of official publication, 
On being examined, the keeper of 
the marshalsca of the Four, Courts 
stated that Boyle was committed in 
May, 1597, on crown xttuirs, and that 
during his imprisonment several ae 
tions were commeveed against him, 
atonnting to the sun of £500, wh 
grew to exocutions, all of which we 
satisfied ; but thut a warrant was pro- 
enred hy Sir Henry Wallop to detain 
the prigoner for examination, and an- 
other signed by Chiof Justice Gardiner 
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for further detention, aa being indicted 
of two felonies. After Boyle had sa- 
tisfied the executions, and obtained a 
pardon for the felonies, he petitioned 
the council to examine the charges 
brongbt hy Deane and Rawson; but, 
in the end, not being called in ques- 
tion on these charges, and having 
been allowed to yo at Jurge within 
certain bounds, be bad, during the 
exmnimnt’s absence, escaped into 
Manster, In the third article of ae- 
cusutions, Deane this discloses the 
process uf xequiring land :— 


“Touching Boile’s purchases, one 
Rawron* had a letter from their lordships 
‘of the Pri 
for twenty. 
that would ps rly an rent to 
the crown), when it might be found in 
Ireland. He gave the exaininant half 
the benefit to procure allocation, and 
hear half charge. Boile refused to pass 
for €20) por annam, more than ten 
onealaainiss and the fishing of Black 

Rock, of great worth; or ele nineteen 
ploughtands in O Madden's country; and 
arked £140 for his fee. otherwise he 
wold Jay sucha heavy rent apop eure 
vey, as it should not be worth a six- 
pence to examinant. who thereupon 
with Rawson, sobl their interest to Boule, 
Having obtained it for his own use, Boile 
inserted mnety-three plouuhlands, three 
cartrons, tree parsonaces, and ten 
castles and wateranils, for the same 
£20 qnit-rent; aid hath: since wot a re 
version of the Jusse, at the same rent, 
for many years. Also, when (sir) Wile 
fiam ‘Taafle obtained a Jeter trom her 
Majesty to have a lease of the value of 
£50 crown-rent, Buile bought it as bim- 
self’ ath confeawd: and, thereupon, at 
very small rates ani undervalues, bath 
passed ail O'Conor Roe's country, who 
is since 

try, thus passed a 
long and six brow, of the best Iand m 
thow parts, Boile hath cunfessed to this 
ex tmmant and others, at «undry tinica, 
and, namely, 19 one Richard Lennan,t 
that Le had in Connaught 360 plough- 
lands and thirty-eight parsonages, Be 
saith the said ‘Richard Buile usks £320 










































unpublished State Paper of 1597 as concerned in acquiring lands by forged doen. 
monte, for which he obtained a pardon on confessing his guilt. “Gilbert » Dublin," 
ii, 22," Burlier papers ahow that forgery and erasure were frequent In the Dublin 


officos. 


* Jobn Rawson hail beon a military officer, bat became, in 1594, under Boyle’s 
tuition, “an industrious discoverer of lanils for the Queen.” 


tHe and Boyle were imprisoncd as accomplices, about the year 1591, but en. 





larged on recognisances; and Lennan, who waa a counsellot-at-law, was afterwards 
in the enjoyment of a State pension for having turned evidence as to » conspiracy 


to seize Dublin Cactle. 
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for lands he had in Westmeath, whereof, 
he maith, the anid Bolle in commonly re- 
Ported to heve deceived the nation of the 

altons, who sithence are in rebellion. 
‘Also the said Boile reports he had twelve 
towns (lands) in Munster, wherevf he 
‘eased coe to the examinant, being cight 

lor lan whicl jesty but 
Tis. bd., yet Bolle rvesived of the ten= 
ants £12 4-year.” 


Farther, the examinant had a ucte 
in Dublin of much more lands, part 
of which Boyle had sold to his accomn- 
plice, Crow. In anawer, the accuscd 
avowed that he trafficked in leases as 
a middleman, but professed that all 
his purchases yielded him no more 
than £100 a above their quit- 
Fent, “Ho had, he says, compounded 
for some spiritual livings, but forgets 
how many; and, in conclusion, insists 
that he had not given any composition 
to stop any accusations against hii, 
“saving to Deane and Rawson.” This 
admission is the master-key to the 
locks he contrived to put upon pro- 
feedings against him. To the former, 
he given £50, or more, at times; 
to the latter, &d. a-day during his 
life, equivalent to about half-a-ruve- 
reign per dtem now; in fact, a hand- 
some annuity of hush money. These 
bribes, ional and perennial, weie 
rendered, he confesses, to the two 
strenuous accusers, “to stoppe ther 
mouths.” He seems to have sulse- 
quently provided weightier padlocks 

for their lipa, since, in 1606, they ap- 
pear as joint tenants to the crown of 
nearly all escheated lands in Mayo 
and Sligo, and thee then, powerful 
patron as, in their assignee. 

From this dine site of the canvas 
let us turn to the bright sketch of 
these occurrences as they figure in the 
cars ememibrances taking into 
view the passage omitted in the peer- 
age books, but which runs thus :— 

« gir Henry Wallop, treasurer, having 
notice (that Lord Essex was cmploying 
the writer) renewed, utterly to suppress 
me, hie former complaint to her Majesty 
against me; and being conscious in his 
own heart thet I had sundry papers and 
collections of Michacl Kettlewell’s, bis 
Inte vice-treasurer, which might dis- 
cover a great deal of wrong aud abuse 
done to the queen in his late accounts; 
and a1 Hug that f was countenanced 
by the | of Kasex, and that I would 
bring those things tolight, which might 
m™ prejudice and ruin hig reputation 
and cxtate,—aithough, I vow to Gad, 
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natell [es provoked, T had no thought 
thereof; yet he, uttcrly to suppress me, 





renewed 1 mer complaint to the 
Queen's Majesty against me; whorcupon 
by her Majesty's special diroctions, I 


was sudienly attacked, and conveycd 
close prisoner to the gate-house; all’ my 
papers scized and searched; and althongh 
hothing could appear to my prajudice, 
yet my close restraint was continued till 
the Earl of Essex was gone to Ireland, 
and two months afterwards; at which 
time, with much suit, I obtained of her 
sacred Majesty the favour to be presvnt 
‘at my answere, where 10 fully ans ered 
andeleared ali thelr objections, and deli 
ered such full and evident justifications 
for my own acquittal, ay it pleased the 
Queen to use these wi By God's 
death, alt these are but inventionsagoinst 
this young man, and all his sufferings 
are for being able to do us eervice, and 
these complaints urged to forestall him 
therein; but we find him a man fit to 
be employed by ourselves, and wo 
wall employ him in our service; and 
Wallop and lus adherente shall ‘know 
that it shall not be in the power of an: 

of them to wrong hin, neither shall Wal. 
lop bo our Treasurer any longer.’ And, 
arising from Council, gave order not 
only for my present enjargenont, but 
also discharging all my charges and fees 
during my restraint, gave me her royal 
hanil to kiss, which [did heartily, humbly 
thanking God for that great deliverance.” 


Let us briefly examine this state- 
ment. Ensex left for Ireland at the end 
of March, so that the dite at which 
Boyle was discharged, and at which 
he say» the Queen heard his answers, 
was the end of May, 1509. Yet we 
have shown that February, 1598-0, 
was the date of his Westminster im- 
privonment aud Star Chamber ex- 
amination; und shall preacntly show 
that the close of the yeur 1602 warn 
the date of another severe court sciu- 
tiny of him, 

Kettlewell lad_been engrosser of 
the Exchequer and clerk to the Trea- 
surer, Wali and was succeeded in 
the first office hy Capstock, deputy to 
Fenton, the Surveyor-Gencral, and 
chief confederate with Boyle, to whom 
he may have handed the above-men 
tioned papers. Kettlewell is stated, 
in Carew MS. 608, to he “of honest 
behaviour, moderate in his taking” 
(of fees); “ but, touching his office of 
engrosser, he receiveth the foo without 
execution of the office.” The provo- 
cation Boyle received froin Sir Heary 
Bevis to have produced in September, 
1599, a paper of elaborate charges 
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against Wallop’s clerks, which is to 
be found in Carew M8. 616; and in 
March following a commission of in- 
quiry was appointed. Fenton then 
writes, that the original information 
as to the accounta of the lately de- 
ceaged Sir Henry Wailop ‘is derived” 
(we quote his words) “from one about 
this state, not so much upo 

matter as to raise his own fortune by 
the hurt of another, and particularly 
to be revenged of him that is dead.” 
This testimony to the vindictiveness 
of the accusation seems to point to 
Boyle, who, however, soon after be- 
came the writer's son-in-law, by, mm 
1603, marrying his only daughter. 
The queationable character of Fen- 
ton, und the extent to which this 
powerful otticial played, betere ay 
well as after the alliance, into his 
son-in-law’: hands, may be surmised 
from statements that he was not 
worth £20, apparel and all, when, in 
1579, he landed in this metropolis ; 
that, in the year ensuing (accord- 
ing to the Irish Treasurer, writing to 
the Queen’s Secretury), ‘* Mr. Fenton 
ia a most apparent bribe-taker,” and 
that on obtuining the offices of Secre- 
tary of State and Surveyor-General, 
which he probably purchased, he Le- 


came yen. wealthy. 

Lord Cork ascribes the second ri v 
that, in his phrase, “ God gave unto” 
his fortunes, to the clerkship of the 
Council of Munster having heen be- 
stowed upon him by the Queen. Yet 
it would scem that he purchased this 
lever to his prosperity, agreeably with 
usage ; and, moreover, that the oftice, 
‘beaides giving him power, was lucre- 
tive in abnocmal “ fees,” imipolitely 
called Drives, £1,500 was the price 
paid for this post by his successor in 
it, a aum proving its valuable chu- 
racter. 

Pausing from our inquiry as to how 
he managed to (if we inay, not irre- 
yerently, imitate him in quotin 
Scripture) add house to house an 
Sicld to ficld, let us turn to a merely 
trivial statement in his “* True Re- 
membrances,” but not the least in- 
credible of his figments. Being em- 
ployed, hesays, by the Lord Deputy to 
take to London news of the victory 
gained at Kinsale on the 24th De- 
cember, 1601, he left Shandon Castia 
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about two in the morning, and the 
next day delivered his despate in 
the Strand, to Sir Robert Couil, But 
’ writes: “I was 
jad to send Sir H. Danvers over with 
this good news?” ‘and that the victo- 
rious despatch appears to have taken 
twenty-two dayx to deliver. The 
performance ofa journey between the 
plares named, in the space of time an- 
rerted, thirty-four hours, was barel 
practicable, under the most frvourable 
combination of fair wind, Toads, 
and ready-laid pust-horses. Yet this 
fale of marvellons travelling ia ad- 
mired by Budgell, with, however, this 
reservation, that he should have made 
some ditheulty in helieving the fact 
had he net seen it in his fordship's 
memoira, “ which,” observes the un- 
suapectingsnd chsequious Liographist, 
“are evidently wiete without the 
least aflertatien, and with a great re- 
gard to truth” 

If Richard Doyle's first interview 
with Cecil dul occur at the close of 
that year, the minister's mind was not 
in the dark as te the opinion, held by 
high as well as low in this coun- 
try, respecting his new client, as is 
clear hy the ensumg paragraph ina 
Jetter addi to him, on the gnd 
Derew wer, 1601, by the n ible veterun, 
OUrniond -— 

“Tins Crosbic and Boyle have been 
the only mans te overthrow many of 
Her Majesty's good euljects. in finding 
their lands by concealments” escheated 
to Ler. «which manner of dealing 
brought much diccontentment and sedi- 
tion among the sityects, and thereupon 
wrought much first of these stirs.” 


Crosbie was a nature) adept in 
hunting out lands ta which a crown 
clin wight be got up, having been 
born of a bardic caste, whose businens 
it way to preserve knowledge of na- 
tive rights of property; yet he did 
not always run well m couple with 
our English Inw-clerk, who seems to 
have heen too fast for him, 

Boyle's introduction to_Cecil, “ the 
little beagle?” as King James used 
aptly to eall him, seemsto have really 
occurred in October, 1602, when ax 
clerk of the provincial council, he was 
sent to court with an introduction, as 
“amin of good judgment,” from his 
fast friend, Sir George Carew. 
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Possessing copies of letters that 
passed on this occasion (from ori- 
ginals in Lambeth Palace), we duly 
extract the passages bearing on 
Boyle’s character, and the allegations 
against him. Sir John Stanhope 
writes on the 2nd Nov., 1602, from the 
epurt to his “honest. cosyn,” Carew, 
Lord President of Munster :-—“ for 
Doyle, there hath been great work- 
ings agaiust him, and many meaus 
made me to putt me into it, by tell- 
ing me you were weary of him, and 
wonld give way to any such course; 
butt I was loth to intermedie, in that 
kind, with any under your protection; 
and, now he is come, am satisfied not 
only to deal myrelf, but to stop any 
other course against him T shall hear 
of I pray you love Charles Cowl fur 
iny sake, &.” This opening of a 
friendly reciprovity seems to have 
proved servicealle, for, in the menth 
Entiowing, Cecil. writes to the Lord 
President :—~ “Although T have uever 
heard more general imputation thrown 
upox any man than there hath Teone 
upon this bearer (Boyle), yet when it 
came tu the point, Tyaw no man that 
could or wowldobject any particular.” 
The Secretary, “artful Cecil,” alnode- 
clarea that he had found the hearer 
“sufficient in all things wherein he 
hath dealt ;” and it must be allowed 
that there was congeniality hetween 
them. Stanhope also writes, from 
Whitehall, thus, 19th Dee., 1602 
“TL received your kin Jetter by your 
officer, Mr. Boyle, who hath been iy- 
‘versely assaulted here by such us would 
have shadowed their private malice with 
pretext of the Qacen’s service. who, (the 
Queen) indeed, was hardly inevnscd 
against him ; bat thew clamours ceasing 
to pursue him, by some good course taken 
by himself and hix friends, er Majestic, 
I think, might easily both forget aud let 
fall any hard counsel she bad of him. 
Myself was as much pressed as anyboly 
to incense the Queen against him, the 
rather because the examination of hie 
canses had been formerly roferred to me. 
But the slight proof I then saw produced 
against him, and your assertion of the 
arial you had made of him, made me un. 
willing to by, tande an instrument fo 
anish one, who, perhaps, otherwise in 
Sundry services hath deserved weil. 


In all likelihood, it was Boyle’s 
success in this winter campaign at 
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court that elnng in his remembrance, 
so that our expert fabricator can 
merely be charged with antedating 
to 1599 what partially occurred in 
1602. Yet, this latter year should 
have been memorable to ‘him, as the 
epoch of the reat purchases that 
made bim the Jargest land-owner in 
Treland, by the acquisition of most of 
Recher’s grant of 14,000 acres; and of 
Roleigh’s, either of 12,000 or 42,000 ; 
for we cannot he sure whether he ob- 
tained Sir Walter's original grant, or 
his reduced one, except that, acvord- 

wz to the royal onler of 3628, above 
wted, the latter vast territory came 
mdily,”” stated, into his grasp. 
In hix memoir, he ascribes the pur- 
chase of Raleigh's Iands to the me- 
dition of Cecil, The doom of their 
owner was already determined in 
the minister's mind, aud, the sale 
heing effected on the 7th December, 
1602, Sir Walter conveying his title 
teall his Trish lands for £1,500, the 
well-iuformed purchaser paid down 
onc-third of this sum: but, after the 
attainder, obtained from Cvcil a remis- 
sion of the residue, which had become 
esheated to the Crown!" £500, 
therefore, was the sole amount he 
Have for an estate, part of which wits 
sold in 1735, ly his descendant, for 
22m it Tas master-stroke in 
eschvating seems to uve been known 
to Raleigit’s widow, who couplains $ 
of the manner in which the fme pro- 
| erty grauted to her husband for hin 
vrillant services, had heen, as she 
says, “ingded away”? an expression 
as apt as forcible. 

Lond Cork says that this purchase 
Wao the third addition to his estate. 
Its circumstances ure so involved with 
the fate of Ruleigh, thut we defer full 
notice of them until we may De able 
to cxumine the actions, as relating to 
heland, of thix iilustrious man. 

Some interesting dctuils as to the 
havoc made iu ancient forests in Mun- 
ster by Boyle are to be found in a 
recent number of The Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, and though we do not 
term this cutting down of woods 
“destructive,” since it brought Boyle 
money, yet this, hia method of raising 
the wind, was sv improvident as to 
deserve the reproach of wasteful Hix 
practice in thia particular waa, indeed, 
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ne ot his most succes ful modea of 
acquiring property, for, in imitation 
of e notorious English usurer of 1! 
day, w “Sir Giles Overreach,” he in- 
veigled men into parting with their 
eatates, and then sold the timber on 
the land so profitably au to sake the 
(centages pay for the goose.” In the 
case of Lord Condon, owner of the 
barony of this name in Corkshire, an 
irupending attainder enabled Boyle to 
purchase woods worth thousands for 
Bmore sony ; just as in Raleigh's in- 
wtance, nv has been seen, a similar 
approach of the escheating process 
hurried tho sale of Str Waiter’s pro- 
perty, and lowered ite price,” Our 
hore, though no “foe,” ws the pect 
sings, “to the dryads of his father's 
groyer,” effoctually chased avy such 
denizens out of other men's tithers’ 
sylvan scenes, hy driving his axe 
through the wide woods of Liamore, 
Castle-Hyde, Kilbarrow, CGlenuarriill 
&e. The downfall of such a quantity 
of old oaks, tit for building ships that 
would “curry Britain's thunder o'er 
the deep,” aroused the attention of 
the Viceroy, who accordingly drew up 
a deapatch, setting ina public point 
of view the fll eflects of theac pur- 
chases ; aud after mentioning that a 
pretended right was advanced to cer- 
tain woods in Dowallo, the country of 
O'Donoghue, by Sir Richard Bayle, 
(who was in such favour that the 
Viceroy inerely ventured te hint 
was a grasyier of lands), anid stati 
that fitty-six tons of Lrish timber 
wore about to be xent up the Thames 
#40 a specimen, thengh merchants 
would not then give Ms 4/. a ton 
for it, concludes with this significant 
passage :—~ 

“There are forests in this kingdom of 
many thousand acres, some principul 
ones of which ought to be reserved for 
the use of the Crown, and not wasted as 
they now are by private men, who pur- 
chase them for trifles, or assume ‘them 
upon tricks and devices from the sunple 
Irish, who, perhaps, have no guod wilo 
to sell them, or, at least, know not what 
they sell. But, tuding that private sub- 
jects, ag mean or meaner than them- 
salvea, do for the most part make extra- 
ordinary profit of their folly, they often- 
times fall into discontent and from ie: 

when the king 


























content into rebellion, 
must be at the charge of ita suppression.” 


So general was the disaffection 
caused by the almost universal opera- 
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intrigues for absurption 
of Irish woul into English bands, that, 
in 1610, the home government waa 
strenuously advised that “the rack- 
ing for concealments should he stop- 
pet.” The inhabitants of Counaught 
wero persuaded that it waa intended 
to root them out by such means. Sir 
Richard Boyle, it is stated, had ob- 
tained a yatent for a considerable 
estate, contincated by the attainder of 
O'Conor Roe. but lost it by the clerk 
having forgotten to enter judgment, 
which enabled another courtier to get 
the attainder cancelled, anil then se- 
enre the land for himself, We may 
believe this cave, in which our skilled 
setter of patent toils was ontreached, 
was singulur ; onl it reminds us of. 
Sallust's remark -that one effect of 
wnbition ix sometimes to make aman 
like a juggler, that hides truth in bis 
Dosom, and shows nothing in his 
month. Courticr-eraft was fe 
king-craft during the disyracs 
of the first Stuart, @ minion ridden 
coward, Jed ly 
“ Court vermin, that husz round 
And fly-blow 10 the king's eat, and nike him 
watte, 

Inthe mint 
‘Aad Hood, 
And for themselves and their dependant. seize 
All places andl all prubts; and they wrest 
Fo thar own ends the statutes of the laud, 
Or safely bucak them,’ —Soc tat ¥. 

Certainly, that courtier took the 
prey ‘a country of considerable length 
and breadth cut of ur wolf's mouth; 
be sure the void waa in- 
fi ly this hypoerite in 
clothing with seme cf bi» 
Notwithstanding that 
slip, caused for want of a few strokes 
ota pen, the loss was quite a trivial 
one. The extent of the lands he pass- 
ed patents for about this period may 
be ween by the printed calendar of 
patent rolls; and we derive a notion 
of one of them from a remark ina 
letter, dated 1610, from Captain Riche, 
(author of a quaint © description” of 
this evuntry) to Lord Salisbury, eay- 
ing = 

“Tho Earl of Thomond and Sir R. 
Boyle ave at this present passing somany 
parcels of Jund. a8 the partic Te. 


i Il of parchment aixteen yards 
fing. “They are thought to be for the 


most part Boyk's.”, 

His favour with officials also 
be judged by the fact that he ob- 
tained a reduction of quit-rent on one 
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article alone in this grant, a mill 
from ninety shillings a-year to ei; 

teen-pence, Triffing as this ce, 
there can be no better proof that— 


though he boasted, in 1599, how, as and 


deputy-eachentor, he had, by new im- 
posts, ‘ly increased the revenue, 
and although he had (to tum again 
to his phraseol laden himself 
with thick clay ie Was unwilling to 
take much of the other species of 
heavy burden upon himself. 

A Paragraph, from a letter of his, 
dated 1611, to Carew, gives an insight 
into his mode of obtaining possession 
of any Naboth's vineyard :—“ Toneh- 
ing Basret B country," he says, “ Sir 

. Sarsfic th taken great pains to 
make a full search and discoverie of 
all the tytle hia Majesty hath there- 
umto;” and, promising “upon his re- 

utation” that his friend will advance 

larew’s “ designs,” encloses a letter 

from this agent, “ who,” he says, “is 
hopeful, by mispriaion, or other Aaurs, 
in descent orconveyance,” the owner's 
rights may be defeated.* 

ow, out upon this male Jezebel ! 
And commend us to the rack, or the 

mising embrace of “Sir William 
Sketlington’s Daughter” (still in the 
Tower) rather than the slow tor- 
ture of such tyranny in the name 
of law! In the name of law, for- 
sooth! What answer would wild 
Irish chieftains have given to any 
man who, like their admirable vice- 
roy, Sydney, endeavoured to pernuade 
them to abandon their own custome 
and Jaws for feudalism and other 
English institutions? “Why, man,” 
as Sir Murrough O'Flaherty did say, 
on being asked about his title-deeds, 
“T got my land by the sword, and} 
the sword will I keep it!" Hapyls 
we are not living in those times, so 
that we fang ha them hk ttle 
stronger feeling than regret that suc! 
evil experience as to English law was 
the first the Irish nation felt. 

The modes by which Buyle acquired 
his extensive estates were 80 noturi- 
ous as to be covertly referred to in 
the Petition of Grievances presented 

Parliament Inherit- 








by i in so in 
ances of great antiqui it was 

are called in. question 
upon idle, sleeping recorde, at the 
prosecution of woe private wen for 
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their own gain, passing letters patent 
thereupon’ and “ eachoated lands of 


is, great value, are surveyed at very low 


rates, for the benefit of the surveyors 
{ men, whereby your High- 
ness’ revenues are impaired, and 
divers, who had not one foot of Iand 
in the kingdom, within these ten 
yeats are now compared to three or 
four of the ancient nobility for reve- 
nues.” In answer to the first count 
it was replied that the complaint 
might more jnetly have been preferred 
betore the King’s acceasion, for that 
since such abuses have been reformed, 
aul there are many laws to punish 
escheators. Sir Richard Boyle, how- 
ever, had now given up escheating, 
for the potent and profitable public 
ottice he held in the government of 
Munster. Not so had he given up his 
private practice of obtaining property 
by outwitting others, as we may have 
farther occasion to show. 

At that corrupt period, when the 
sale of baronetcies and peerages 
served to supply the extravagance of 
James the First's courtiers, it was 
eany for a man, whose conduct also 
proves the truth Tacitus advances, 
ewrarrum anbitione exhaustim, per 
aclera anpylendiun erit, to obtain the 
first stey) in nohilitation ; and Bayle 
waa in 1616, created a baron, ‘ia 
second rise scems owing to the follow- 
ing overture, made to him by Carew, 
in_a letter dated 18th March, 1619,t 
“Yam desired by a friend of mine to 
let you know that if you have a dispo- 
ation tu be a viscount he will procure 
it for you.” 

‘When he was elevated in the peer- 
age, he Jeaped, however, at once to 
an earldom, It was on this occasion, 
doubtlors, that he assumed his clap- 
tap family motto, “God's Providence 
is ow Inheritance,” quite forgetful 
of texts proving that devotees of 
mammon are aided by the spirit of 
Evil, not of Good. “He had now 
alnassed an enormous fortune, but had 
also eurned a detceted name. 
much was he generally ex 
the me _upon whose forge he had 
erected his prosperity, that Carve, an 
expatriated patriot, writing of the 
Earl of Corie as & supporter of the 
Puritan and Parliamentarian faction, 
emphatically insists that James the 
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Firet had raised the detestable “Black 
Dick Boyle” to honours “ out of mere 
hatred to the Irish nation.” The 
same writer also alludes to the igno- 
bility of the Earl’s extraction, as al- 
ready noticed; but we deem this mat- 
ter of birth of little valua, since it is 
one of Great Britain’s best boasts 
that conduct and genius lead ta the 
highest dignities in rank and fame, 
though the new-made peer may 
have been son of a pitman, and the 
honoured poet a ploughboy. It is our 
hero's dealings we are now consider- 
ing, and they scem sv ignominious 
that it would be cnnobling him to 
compare them with somewhat bi- 
milar doinge in Iniia, such ua the 
forgery committed by Clive, and 
the rapacitics of Warren Hastings. 
Yet the histories of the condition and. 
conquests of Hindostan and of 
our country offer many curious points 
of similarity, besides in the motes 
of clutching extater, as used by a 
vulture like Boyle, whose swoops 
into distant provinces remind us of 
the symbol and motte of a certain 
Galloway clan, renowned for the far- 
reaching character of their excursions, 
viz., an eagle seizing ahare, with thin 
legend-—/icht and lang claws! 

in justice to Lord Cork’s memory 
we must refer to the bingraphic ac- 
counts of him, which show that 
if be was at first a devotee of 
Mammon, there is reaxon tu believe 
that he was frequently, and especially 
latterly, guided by the divine re- 
commendation to so use his wealth 
that his conduct in this regard should 
redound t his everlasting benefit. 
Some bequests in his will, aud other 
passages in that document, prove 
that his mind had been awakened to 
his duty as regards his church pro- 
perty. His unquestionable merit in 
effocting wonderful improvements on 
his eatates is a topic we may return 
to, merely noticing for tho present 
that heseoms to have not always becn 
in the same voin in this particular. 

Sir Thomas Wilson, in a letter dated 
4th February, 1617, gives an account 
of a project of establishing a cloth 
manufactory near Bandonbri in 
the neighbourhood of which there 
were 2,000 English families who un- 
derstood the trade, and multitudes of 
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Irish willing to work. Sir Richard 
Boyle st first entertained the pro- 
posal, promised to give eve facility, 
and to advance £1,000 of the capital 
(£3,000) required; but on a further 
application, “one of the partners,” 
says Sir Thomas, “found him chan, 
in mind as in dignity, for he had be- 
come Lord Boyle, and refused, not 
only to place his money in the affair, 
bnt to enter into security for any 
money lout, though he had engaged to 
do both. Thus wana project,from which 
incalculable advantages must bave 
resulted, unacconntably quashed.”* 
We must leave inthe hands of 
contributors to Arehivological Jour- 
nals any continuance of inquiry into 
details developing the several per- 
sonal enmities of this adventurer, 
whose conduct bore npon the fates of 
many men he was mixed up with. 
The trucst paragraph in hia “True 
Remembrances” as probably the one 
in whieh, in narrating lis quarrel 
with Sir [enry Wallop, he exposes 
his vindictive nature. Su very dis- 
pleasing, but necessary a portion 
of his character aml story, may be 
taken up from the days when the life 
of his mevomplice, Rawson, was thrent- 
ened; when his confederate, Capate 
died suddenly: and, his brothe 
Jaw drownel himself ; through miner 
eares of animosity, to the coudemna- 
tion of the Earl ‘of Custlehaven to 
the awfal notoriety of his atate trial; 
the bringing Bishop Atherton, on 
similar horrible accusations, to the 
gallows; and lastly, the driving Straf- 
ford te the block. Lord Cork's 
deadly hatred to this last and greut 
man admits of no doubt. We pro- 
pose at a future opportunity to exam- 
me it by a new light, turning, in the 
meanwhile, to notice that the pro- 
tracted incarceration of the cele) rated 
Florence M'Carthy seems, iu a de- 
gree, to have proceeded from his en- 
deavours to recover purt of his estate 
from Lord Cork; aud that in 9 dis- 
ute his lordship had with Sir Wil- 
Ramm Power, concerning the boundary 
of landa, the haughty and vengeful 
style in which the ennobled adversary 
itt accords with the pious pro- 
fanity of his languago when this atyle 
suited his purpose. The night, r 
brave martialist, had bearded in 
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open court, by testing that:— 
Se PRT aE et 
aust rise; but whoever he frowns 
upon will be quashed ;” and had fur- 

er declared bgt ato moa id 
complain against him if they durst. 
Such plain »; ing received punish- 
ment in the le Star-Chamber; 
but the viceroy vainly interceded 
with the aggrieved peer not to pursue 
his victory over the libeller, and the 

arrel tankled for many years. 
‘there had alao been a controversy 
about land with the wretched Castle- 
haven, part of whose estate fell, atter 
his execution, into our controversial- 
ist’s hauds. The iniserable story of 
Atherton, Bishop of Waterford ‘and 
Lismore, is succinctly told in the Rev. 
J. Ryland’s history of that county. 
This prelate, an accomplished echular 
and man of energy, had dared try to 
unfasten Lord Cork’s fraudulent and 
iron grasp upon church property. b 
doing his duty in commencing pro- 
ceedings for recovery of Ardinore and 
other lands, formerly belonging to the 
see, but then in the Earl’s hands. 
Their possessor, by surrendering Ard- 
more, hoped to voinpound for the re- 
sidae; but the bishop continued the 
suit, and being {qualified by his talents 
to carry it on, “ fell,” as says Ryland, 
“there is tuo much reason to thin 
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sacrifice to that litigation.” Among 
a certain and 1 party, the 
anti-monarchal, independent and low 
church, to which the Earl leant, 
it was the practice of the times to en- 
deavour to make episcopacy odious. 
Atherton suffered for a pretended 
crime of a accret nature, not difficult 
to lay to any man’s chargo, and made 
felony by the parliament of the day. 
He was condemned on the evidence 
of a single witness, who averred that 
some time dbefure he had partici- 
pated in those horrors, During alt 
the tine of 2 10st exemplary pre- 
paration for death, and at the instant 
nf execution, the accused persisted 
absolutely in his innocence ; but 
though the fellow that had sworn 
inst him had already confersed at 
the gallows that he ‘had perjured 
himself, even this disproof ‘did not 
il, and the victim was executed. 
trace out how munch of fraud and 
how much of force “the Great Es 
of Cork” had recourse to in revengin, 
hiuself upon all these men, an 
others that had entered into legal 
controversies with him, would require 
fuller investizution than would vither 
nut or gratify us; yet we may ane 
day tun to a consideration of the 
last years of the anthor of the “True 
Remembrances,” 
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Otp Indians are beginning to weary 
of the two years’ preaching they have 
ast under from the press, the ylat- 
form, and the pulpit, and a reartion 
is already setting in, in favour of the 
men who, without any high theories 
of the iigsion of Britaiu, made the 
=, yea—and the nay, nay—of the 
glishman as respected as his sword 
waa dreaded, | Flam men are jeg 
ning to say, “It is easy to preach. Wo 
have heard of a Portugnese prover), 
about a certain place paved with 
intentiuns and roofed with 

ken resulutions; and the roof and 








the pavement ure likely to come tu- 
gether, if you go on passing govd re- 
solutions for the government of India 
und never putting them in practice.” 

Now, al this in very true. To go 
over the theory of virtue in the head 
in a pour substitute for good actions; 
in fact, to recommend to othera or to 
onmelves nore than we expect can 
be done, carries the stamp of inxin- 
curity with it. Hypocrixy is hateful 
chough to need no condemnation on 
our part; but there are men, 
whe do net yet see that for u Go- 
vernuient to recommend what it can- 
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t alao enforce, is to attempt some- constitution lik mere] 
Hug ike a national homage of ‘vice of the Govertnine? tinoeies 


to virtue. Ahbasuerus, absolute king 
es he was, ordained to very little pur- 
pose, through his hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces, that “ Srety Tae 
should bear rule in his own house;” 
and Charles V., the imperial clock- 
maker and conscience-keeper of Spain 
and Germany, found that clocks and 
consviences would keep time their 
own way, and go for themselves. 
Now, the recommendations of many 
good’ men for the future government 
of Tudia are of this impractical kind. 

{The Honourable Baptist Noel recom- 
mends that none but goud men be ap- 
pointed to any office in India If we 
could give moruity 80 many marks 
with matheniatics in competitive ex- 
aminationn, then such a recommentla- 
tion would deserve attention. As it 
now is, it had better be left with 
Ahasuerne’ injunction, that all wiver 
should obey their hushands, axa piece 
of good advice alwnys desirable, but 
not always attainable. The preamble 
in old statutes usually set forth the 
why and the wherefore of the law to 
he “euncted. — It first preached the 
duty of obedienoe, and then proceeded. 
to enforce it in’ thin particular in- 
stance. In modern usage what the 
Jaw cannot enforce we leave ay an 
imperfect obligation to the conscience 
of every man. Luws which recom- 
mend too much are apt, in practice, 
to enfurce tov little. 

Thene vbjections lie against many 
treatives on our future policy m Tudin 
‘They recommend so many jood things 
which cannot be enforced, that, in the 
end, those which cau escape notice. 
By ‘demanding too much they give 
occasion ta the reactionary party te 
say that ull Indian reforms ure ins 
practival, and that the only religions 
neutrality is “to protect the natives 
in the undisturbed enjoymont of their 
religious opinions, and neither to in- 
terfere with them themselves, nor 

suffer thein to he molested by others.” 
No such objections lie against the 
two works on Christianity in India 
which have lately appeared. Instead 
of vague charges from the paat, both 
Mr. Kaye and Mr. Marshinan confine 
themselves to certain definite matters 
of fact, with as few comments as 
sible of their own; and instead of ro- 
commendations for the future which 
are quite impossible under a mixed 


the position of a pretended to 
that of a Teal neutrality in religions 
matters. We are very much mistaken 
if either Mr. Kaye or Mr. Marahman 
desires any more for missions than a 
fair field and no favour in India. 

‘We group these writers together, 
not only because we discern a sub- 
stantial agreement between their 
views on the connexionof governinent, 
and tmissions in India, but alwo he- 
cnuse they have given us for the first 
time a ‘tel and readable history 
of Christianity in India, 

Not to speak of Baldicus and Fa- 
bricius, thove dusty Dutchmen, whose 
tomes we lave never had the courage 
to unearth, there is a book, in four 
stout octave volumes, numbering some 
three thousand pages, hy the Rev. 
J. Hough, late a chuplain in India, 
[t ix a well-meant aud laborious his. 
tory of Christ y in India; and we 
wish the sale well, us the profits are 
devoted ty the eause of the Dusabled 
Missionaries’ Fund, but heyond this 
we campot in candour go. It isa 
weary bouk, ries higher and 
her away on our bok-shelves, and 
ka lower and lower in our estima. 
mas years roll by: and that will 
soon mine ity Jexrmed dust with 
Daldrews and Fabricius—reguicocat in 


























a“ Woke - the very con 
terpart of xi] tus. It is as apright! 

aw the other in heavy. He is the 4 
About of Protestunt India. Like the 
sparkling Freachinen he beguiles ae- 
cular readers to take up saered mat- 
ters, and throws an air of vivacity 
over details ay dry nd a Blue Book, ot 
a Missivnary Report. Like M. About 
also, i thik, Ina vivucity becomes a 
snare: he cannot resist saying & 
good thing, or to poiut an epigram 
Woll at the expense of some tnoftend- 
ing man. M. About bas nut carion- 
tured” Cardinal Antonelli so un- 
mercifully as Mr. Kaye has Bishop 
Middeten. Mr. Marskman speaks of 
him with cantour and respect. The 
Serampore missionaries, who were no 
admirers of prelacy, waited on bim a 
few days after his arrival, and found 
him very open and candid. He seems 
to have entered at once into their 
Projects, aud given them all the pa- 


: 2 support in his power; 
and Ais, Marshunen adds that“during 
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the  poriod of his incumbency no Non- 
conformist was vexatiously reminded 
that the Bishop belonged to an Es- 
tablished Church.” 

‘With this impression of Bishop 
Middleton upon our minds, produced 
not by a too partial biographer like 
hia chaplain, Mr. Le Bas, but by the 

ist Missionaries, we were not a 
little surprised to find him shown 
up much in the style that Pusch 
or Sydney Smith used to show up 
the late Bishop of London. He was 
a formalist, or prelate of the Pretty- 
man school. le seemed to care inere 
for the oricntation than the erce- 
tion of churches, and their erection 
than to fillthem with converts. “The 
Bishop,” we are told “wax a martyr 
to prickly heat. He complained pite- 

of it in his letters.” ‘It has ig- 
nited,’ he pays, “my whole frame; and 
what, with the seunrations of prickiny 
and burning, and itching, and soreness, 
and lagaitude, and irritability, [ am 
little qualified for any thing that re- 
quires attention.’ ut there was 
something that irritated him even 
more than the prickly heat, and that 
was Dr. Bryco, a Seotch chaplain, 
conveyed on board the same alup it» 
the Bishop to Calcutta.” Now, it all 
this there is astraining at effect. Mr. 
Kaye has made up, his mind not to 
like Bishop Middleton, which he is 
quite at liberty not to do; but there 
is no need, therefore, to call him « 
cold and stately formalist—a aultan 
ized Bishop—a Puseyite before the 
days of Pusey. Mr. Marshinan, with 
far greater generosity and no leas can- 
dour, gives a different account of the 
first, 'fishop of Calcutta ; and we ae 
inclined to think that in this instance 
Mr. Kaye has resorted to the sume 
literary artifice which has made M. 
About’s book such 2 success. It is 
summed up in the advice of Young 
Absolute in the “ Rivals,” when re- 
commending the lie circumstantial 
over the lie direct—“ Whenever I 
draw on my imagination for a goud, 
current lie, I al forge a few en- 
dorsements to the bill.” 
eat berg marie S oe of ths 
rampore Worthies,” Carcy, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, does not make ko 


many telling points as Mr. e's 
“ Obriatianity in India.” It hav lows 
French vivacity and more English 


strength. You do not as readily refor 
te it for @ good story or an off-hand 
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account of the fathers and founders 
of Indian missions ; but, on the other 
hand, you are not deceived by any 
false brilliancy. You are always in- 
terested, though not so often amused; 
and you lay down the two volumes 
with the satisfaction of having maa- 
tered all the details of the great opoch 
during which the foundation of the 
Chureb of India was laid broad and 
deep by the wise master-builders of 
Serampore. For picturesque effect 
we would not compare Mr. Marshman 
with Mr. Kaye, The one will be read 
with delight, and read to the end, even 
by those who only skim through cir- 
eulating lili It is a collection 
of essays munch in the style of Sir 

ica Stephen, between whom aud 
Kaye we lave detected coinvid- 
euces which we hardly call unde- 
stgned. But the other is a book that, 
with fewer stuikiug passazer, carries 
on, in_an even style, the narrative 
fro first to last.” Mr, Marshiman’s 
neither fatignes us with probity nor 
offends by bad taste: it Js a piece of 
bnography with fewer faulty than we 
have often met with. Mr, Carey'y 
puvate pockct-book is not ransacked 
for his diary and reflections, The 
waiter docs not heckon the reader to 
peep round at the dark side of the 
soul, where, 

“ Durk with excersive hght,” 
it holds secret coramunion with God. 
When the life has been entirely, or 
yn, 2 hidden life, it is as well, 
ps, unto. Few biographers 
have the dcheacy of touch for this , 
it is one of there thingy that are het 
ter loft unuttempted. Sydney Smith 
would have been spared the are 
ofa brutal caricature of Brother Carey 
if Brother Carey's friends had been as 
judicious as his last biographer. We 
are told all of-Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward's public life and labours that 
are worth knowing, and only so much 
of their private a8 throws light. on 
their public 5 bnt there is no “ Boy 
Jones” allowed in Serampore to hide 
under the bed-curtain, and overhear 
Carey’s prayers, or register the groans 
of a contrite spirit :— 
* We ure spirits clad in ails, 
More by man was never seen; 
All cur deep communion fails 
To rernove the bi: acteon.” 

It is to the threshold only of the hid- 
Gen life that Mr. man conducts 
us, and then reverently stops. If the 
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teader is obtuse, and cannot under- 
stand that the untiri life-long 
energy of these Christian heroes 


have mn produced anly by a hidden, 
spiritual force, no diaries or insight 
of the biographer can describe w! 


this inner life is—it must be felt in 
ourselves to be understood in others. 
There is something nauseous in tone 
attempted colloquics between Gudand 
the soul with which a weak biographer 
triea to turn a shadowy into a real 
life. We can well believe, without 
any assurance of others, that Mursh- 
man, Curey, and Ward were men of 
prayer and fuith—we had no access 
to the weuther-glass of their spiritual 
frames and feclings, or to read the pri- 
vate register of their soul’x pulsutions. 
Is not the spiritual life the “anfmula 
vagula Glendale” fluttering in its 
cage of flesh and bone t—the time has 
not yet come to reach the inner life 
Hereafter, perhaps, in the pure sun- 
shine of the throne of God, where 
there shall be no shame, for there 
shall be uo sin, we may look into cach 
other a8 we do not often look into 
oureelves, But, for the present, such 
intuitions are not possible, We turn 
with satisfaction from the cloye box 
of the confessional to the open day- 
light of the outer life, 

, The history of the Serampore Mix- 
sion is little more than the life und 
labours of threo remarkable meu— 
Uarey, Marshman, and Ward. It is 
hiatory shut in within the river-banks 
of biography. The Seran:pore Mission 
never lost ita individuality. It was 
the last groat attempt to carry on a 
mission in India on any other than 
tho joint-stock and limited lability 
principle. Carlyle lamenta that the 
age of heroes is over—it is the age of 
committees, and talkiug, tobaccolesa 
pan iaments, and divided responsi- 

ility. It is the same in religions 
matters. The modern missionary is 
now little more than the ‘nt in 
foreign ta of 0 Christian body at. 
home, who send him out and support 
im there. The system has ita ad- 
vant It promotes unity of action 
and discipline abroad, and flatters 
Christians at home with the feeling 
that ‘us his purt is that goeth down 
to the battle, so shall his part be that 
taerieth by the stuff: they shall part 


2. 

But it also has ita disadvantages. 

It tends to exalt the commtissariat Into 
YO. LIV,—-NO, OCCXXE 
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the commander-in-chief. With com- 
mon-place missionaries this is uot so 
great an objection, but with men of 
strong character and determination 
constant reference to a committee ot 
home cramps their influence and les- 
sens their onergy. It is a civilized 
kind of warfare in which both the 
supplies and the plansof the campaign 
are regularly transmitted from home. 
But it is doubtful whether in real war 
we shall not haye to revert to the 
Napoleon maxiin, that war must sup- 
port war. Certainly the Serampore 
missionaries acted on this principle. 
For thirty years or upwarda they siy - 
ported thenisetves Ly keeping schoola, 
or by their salaries frm Cuvernment 
as professors or interpreters, while 
they religiou-ly devoted these emolu- 
ments to the support of the mission. 
Few men could declare, as Carey and 
Marshman, on their dying beds, that 
in money alone they had each contri- 
buted upwards of £30,000 to the 
cause of missions. These men, in 
the receipt uf lurge salaries, lived in 
the most frugal way; dined at a com- 
mon table; denied thempelves the use 
of a wheel vehicle or palanquin, made 
no provision for their children, or 
peuston for themselves or their wives 
when disabled or old, and died ut 
their }» st at un advanced age. | Three 
jow born and luw-bred mechunics’ 
apretates, as they were called, uf the 
weavers shuttle and the cobbler’s 
ntall, translated and printed the Bible 
into Sanscrit, Bengulee, the Orissu, 
Mabrattw, Hindostanee, and Guzorat- 
tee, Persian, Telugu, Canarese, Chin- 
ese, and even the Sikb and 

dialects ; and yet, while thousands of 
pounds passed through their hands, 
either their own fair earnings or 
money intrusted to them hy others, 
they maintained to the lust an honour- 
able poverty. Mr. Marshman kept 





boarding-school at Serampore which 
yielded him an income of £1,000 a- 
year; yet he touk no 1: ¢ sum for 


the personal expenses of his family 
than £34 a-year. The same epirit of 
disinterestedness animated both his 
colleagues. The allowance of Mr. 
and Mra Ward from the proceeds of 
the press was only £20 a-year; and 
Mr. yy, out of his collegiate income 
of £600 a-year, had no larger sum 
than £10 aunually for himaelf, hia 
wife, and family, with a small addi- 
tion vf £20 to enable him to appear 
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in what they termed “deeentapparel” 
7 the college and at Government 


lowwe. 

Bat how was this erosity Te- 
quited? For 
tniseion was looked upon with undis- 
gulsod aversion by the Calcutta au- 

horities. They were required aguin 
and again to desist from their attez) 
to preach to the natives. In 1806 Sir 
George Barlow sent  m to Ne- 
rampore, to the effect thet aa the 
Goyernor-General did not interfere 
with the prejudices of the nativ 
Mr. Carey and his associates shoul: 
ulso desiat. So little was the principle 
of true toleration understood, that 
Sir George Barlow could see no mid- 
dle course between the State under- 
taking missions on its own account or 
Broki iting them altogether. The 
rampore taission owed its prener- 
vation to the protection of the ish 
flag. Till the year 1810), missionary 
work was looked upon as contraband 
in the Company’s territories, and a 
ionary waa treated as an inter- 
loper, and liable to instant deportation 
from India; and in 1810 @ partial re- 
laxation was made in favour of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was given a 
licence or pasuport to reside ut A, 
on payment of two gid tnohurs, then 
equal to about £4. Chinese exclusive- 
ness was followed by Chinese indul- 
gence. That which Lord Elgin wrung 
out of the Chinese by the treaty 
signed last year, was wrung out of a 
Christian government who seemed 
to hold India on the bh t of toler- 
aging every religion but their own, 
We find Me. Ward recording the ctr- 
cumstance with this pungent remark, 
“Now we are likely to get stations 
fixed with the public permission of 
wernment, and we shall be tolerated 
Bice toads, and not hunted down like 
wild beasta. Ss 

‘At last the Serampore missionaries 
had settled all their dispute with the 
Government. They got, in 1413, all 
that they had ever asked for—bare 
toleration ; but their troubles were 
not over. When the battle with the 
Company’s exclusivences had been 
fought and won, they had to wage 
another battle with the Baptist Society 


at home, It is a long 7, and the 
history of an ite be- 
tween the jit Oomnnittee in Jion- 
don and the S i i 


Mmissionsrics 
fe like Manenius’ fable of the belly 


the Serampore pl 
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re, because the au) 
ome; and the missionaries refused 
to act uncer them, because they were 
not sent out by them in the first in- 
stance, or wholly supported since bi 
their contributions. It wasa difficult 
point to adjust, and perhaps both 
partics claimed too much ; but at last 
it ended in a complote separation be- 
tween the Soviety and Serampore in 
1827, which for the remaining ten years 
f }x. Marshnuan’s life inuintained an 
independent existence, and expired 
at last with him. Hie biographer tells 
us that by a singular, perhaps it may 
be cousidered a providential, course 
of events, the intelligence of the dis- 
solution of the Serampore mission, 
with the transfer of the whole mis- 
sionary establishment to the Baptiet 
Society, which would have inflicted 
the moxt poignant distress, did not 
reach India, till he was beyond the 
reach of pain. It was the day after 
his burial that the two deputationa 
met in London, and the 
mission passed over to the Society. 
It was emphatically buried in his 


grave. 
The history ot the Serampore mix- 
sion in nothing else than the bio; hy 
of Carey, Marshman, and Ward. They 
were the triumvirs who held together 
this little Christian republic. San 
Marino has been colied the Ghetto 
of Democracy—a republic shut in 
among surrounding deupotiama, Such 
a Ghetto of independonc was Seram- 
pore. Surrounded aud shut in by the 
Company's territories— its indepond- 
cence menaced firut by the Calcutta 
authorities, and afterwardy by the 
Baptist Sucicty at home, who desired 
to reduce it to a dependent auxiliary 
of the mt socicty. The Seram- 
pore triumvirs steadily stood out for 
their independence, and su long as one 
of these three fuundors of Serampore 
survived, that independence was safe 
from assaults whether from Church 
or State. In 1823, Mr. Ward di 
and still Carey and Marshman hel 
on, No offers could induce them to 
barter independence for pecuniary 
cue, The junior missionaries who 
joimed them at Serampore, or were 





increased: 
off, while the stations around Seram- 
pore rose in number. When the so- 
ciety broke off from them in 1827, the 
Serampore mission comprised fifteen 
Principal and subordinate stations. 
'n 1837 they smounted to thirty-three. 
The brethren united with them at the 
former period were twenty-eight in 
number, Enropean and native: they 
were now forty-nine, of whom twenty- 
four were Europeans or Eust Indians, 
and the remainder natives. The ex- 
penditure in 1827 was estimated at 
£1,400 a-year: it was now more than 
doubled, while the collections of the 
lust year had fallen short of the exi- 
gencies of tho mission by more than 
£1,200. To add to their difticulties, 
their pecuniary obligations cxceeded 
£2,000, Yet, while life lasted, these 
determined men held tu their in- 
dependence. The last manifesto that 
was printed in Serampore breathed 
this indomitable spirit of self-reliance. 
To the last Dr. Curey’s motto, “Ex- 
pect great things, attempt great 
things,” was the proud distinction of 
this mission. Their reply to those 
who misrepresented their motives 
was this— 

«It would be idle to deny that we are 
in difficulties. When, indved, have we 
been exempt from them? ‘The history 
of this mission for thirty-seven care 
han been a history of difficulties. Every 
stage of its progress has been marked 
by advorsity and ‘deliverance. From 
the time when Dr. Marshman and Mr, 
Ward landed in India they were ordered 
to quit it, and onward through the 
period when the opou hostility of Go- 
vernment threatene’ the existence of 
the mission, our course was strewed 
with thorns. When the opposition of 
the Government ecased.with the charter 
of 1813, new difficulties arose, and we 
were called to sustain a far more harass- 
ing struggle with our Christian brethren, 
which struggle appily continues. 
We have been too much habituated to 
emergencies to regard the present occa- 
rion in any other light than as calling 
for renewed exertions. We have the 
‘newer of 8 good conscience, that with 
all simplicity we have, while labouring 
for our own support, endoaroured to 
spread moral and religious truth through 
Dae" 


Thus, in the year 1837, within 
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day or two of Dr. Marshman, expii 
the Serampore mission. It Net cx 
isted for thirty-seven years, and duri 
that time ia little more than the 

of the energy of three remarkable 


men. While they lived, it lived; and 
with their death it expired. If the 
individuality of the individual he ac- 
corded to one of Carlyle’s disciples, 
that which both commands and de- 
serves success, then the Serampore 
mission was a splendid instance of 
the true conduct of missions, to which 
we have nothing tocomparein modern 
experienve. But the secret of their 
success Jay, we believe, not so much 
in their mode of management as in 
the men themselves. Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward were tncommon 
men, When three such men can be 
found to act together for a quarter of 
a@ centrry nethmg can stand before 
them. ff we were ulways sure of 
our man, a dictatorship is, undoubt- 
edly, the best form of government ; 
and, no doubt, Carlyle is right, if we 
can get a hero, let us make hin what 
destiny has marked him out—a king 
of men und the gois’ interpreter, The 
Serampore inissionaries were dictators 
of thix kind. Neither the Company 
nor theC'onnnittee could bend them ty 
their purposes. They must do good 
in their own way. hey are not sufe 
utedels to propose for the imitation of 
the average mixsionary of cur days. 
They renmd ux of the old heroic 
times of the age of Patrick or Boni- 
face, when there were no correspoud- 
ing committees abroad, and no reporta 
write home. We are not of thoae 
who pretend to a superior wisdom for 
the age we live in, or despise the 
joint-stock principle even in religious 
labours; but we cannot forget that 
there were heroes before drill-serjeanta 
and pipe-clay came into use. The 
helpline of . Somumittee is a good 
thi ut indivi energy ia even 
better, Carey, Marshman, and Ward 
went to Tndin before the age of com- 
mittees had hegun; they ved on to 
see the new plan of misstona supplant 
the old; but they would not give up 
theft independence to the lat. They 
died at their post, and Serampore 
died with them ¥ 26 Dereafter, of 
Christianity to India is, humanly 

ing, Sow in the hands of «few 
committees, who consult in rooms 
east of Temple-bar, and who convene 


the public once a year in Exeter 
aes 23 
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Hall, to hear and approve their pro- 
The story of Christianity in India 

iw not to be condensed into the briof 

eompsaa of @ magazine article; but a 


run-and-read summary of Mr. e's 
book may, perhaps, whet our fer's 
interest for the book itself. We 


over the age of fable—the legend of 
St. Thomas preaching at Madras, and 
the absurd tradition that elephan- 
tiasis was a discase miraculously sent 
as a judgment on “the generation of 
the assvasins aud murderers of the 
blessed Apostle St. Thomas.” The 
account of Pantenus of Alexandria 
ing in India is a little tess apo- 
cryphal, and as time rolled on imis- 
sionaries began to appear in India, 
one or twoin a century, such as Fru- 
mentius and CEdesius Cosmas the 
navigator, and Inter again aome of 
the dispursed Nestoriaus, There is 
greater bability about the settle- 
ment of an Armenian merchant, by 
name Thomas Ouna, in Malabar, dui- 
ing the ninth century. | This’ Mar 
is probably the original of tle 
pire o St a gi 1 he eran 
preac] in In ough betweeu 
the Apostle and the Annenian ince 
chant there is only an interval «f 
eight centuries. In this way ascttle- 
ment of Syrian Christians had grown 
in South India which had undoubt- 
ly existed and flourished for some 
centuries befure it was discovered hy 
the ie. The history of the 
Portuguese mission to India is little 
more than the history of aggression 
against an independent native Church, 
and the attempt to convert the hea- 
then through the assimilation of the 
ian with the Roman Church. Tho 
Syrian Church was to be the tame 
elephant to the heathenism around 
it, But unfortunately for the success 
of Rome the tame elephant broke 
loose and would not bear his trap- 
it The Malabar Christians 


ielded 2 snilen submission tu the ); 


ortuguese Archbishop of Gos. The 
mative tes were imprisoned in the 
Inquisition ~—their priests were sops- 
rated from their wives. The putri- 
arch of Babylon to whom they pro- 
feneed spiritual allegiance waa anu 


aggression of Menezes, the 
the Archbishop of: Goa, witnessed alao the 
th indis Ce 
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Gibbon, “were patiently endured 
but as soon as the: Portuguese empi 
was shaken by the aad 
dustry of the Dutch the Nestorians 
asserted with vigour and offect the 
religion of their fathers. ThoJeauits 
were incapable of defending the power 
they had abused. The arms forty 
thousand Christians were point 

aginst their falling tyrants; and 
the Indian Archdeacon assumed 
the curacter of Bishop till a fren 
supply of episcopal gifta and Syrian 
pusmicnaries could be obtained froin 
the patriarch of Babylon.” The at- 
tempt te supereede the Syrian by the 
Ronum ritual and discipline failed : to 
this dey the Syrian Christians in Tra- 
yvarwme cling to their ancient rites and. 
libertirs—they haye neither been Ro- 















munized by Romish, nor Reformed by 
Protestant missi ies. Their system 
has but little in it beyond the 


power cf renisting attacks from with- 
out. It ix a curious retie of a bygone 
age: a chapter in Church history 
little read aud lessunderstood. Whe- 
ther Christianity will aupplant hen- 
thenistu in the East, as it has long 
since dune in the Weat, is the problen: 
of the modern missionary which is not 
Jet worked out. But it iscertain that 
the relor of these native churches is 
not the channel through which the 
miss of heathenistn will be reached. 
‘The living tree may extend itself Wy 
throwing out new shoota, Dut it wi 
uct give sap te the dead branches that 
still cling to it, It was « mistake of 
the Portuguese friars to begin at the 
wrong end, to require ritual uniformity 
juste uel of real conversioux— they de- 
scended to be the emissarica of the 
Bishop of Rome instead of the mea- 
wengera of Chrixt, and therefore they 
acither secured the conformity of the 
Ssrian Christians nor the conversion 
of the leathen. It haa been a useful 
warning to us, uot to put the last first, 
to put the Church before Christ, order 
x-fore heart conversion, and the spread 
of the propagandist zeal of a sect be- 
fore the disinterested love of souls 
which marke a true missionary. 
Therame which saw tho8yrian 
Churches of Malabar succumb to the 
i Romish 





fenuilasion of i East ‘om 
pany. It was the cloud no biggor 
‘than a man’s band which was soup to 


ites overspread all India with the shadow 
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of English asvendancy. Little was it 
fareeona in 1599, when Don ‘Alors de 

lenezes made a progress through 
South India with conor and staff, 
aud supported by an imposing mili- 


tary etaff, dictating terms of submis- 
sion to the Syrian Church and 
flenouncing the Patriarch of ‘Babylon 


as a peatilent schismatic—that the 
heretic islanders, whose Queen was 
cxcommunicated, and who had lately 
stood the shock of the terrible Ar- 
inada, would conpletely supplant the 
Portuguese in India: that Goa would 
be as forgotten as Tyre ; and that the 
casa santa then would become a ruin 
and a relic like the Mamertine in 
Rome, to warn against the folly of 
religious _perseention. Portuguese 
power in India culminated the same 
year thatthe English founded a Com- 
pany to trade to the Indirs on a 
purely commercial bottom, And how 
changed has the destiny of the two in. 
Lndia bocome? The Portuguese me 
Goa who indulged in aspiring visions 
of an empire in South India, are now 
reduced to a purely commervin\ foot- 
ing. Their princes have become mer- 
chants, while our merchants, whone 
envoy, Sir Robert Roe, said of forts, 
“if the Emperor were to, offer me 
ten T would not take one,” have be- 
come princes alinost in spite of them- 
relves. Soresolyed were ourmerchants 
to keep to trade only, that they dis- 
couraged every thing which might 
open to them awider horizon of duty 
and increased respounihilities towards 
tho natives of India. They were mer- 
chants only and would not be princes 
they excluded men of good hirth out 
of the Company Iest the taint of 
“qnality” should affect ite purely 
commercial origin. This is the truce 
account of the rise of the traditional 
policy, and nat any settled resolve 
not. to give Christianity to the people 
of India. It was an anti-political not 
an anti-Christian spirit at first. Its 
opposition to missionarics grew out of 
its commercial jeatonay. df it could 
have secured itself against ull inter- 
lopers, Dutch and Portuguese, the 
missionaries. might hava roamed 
through India as harmless fanatics as 
Robert de Nobili and the “new Brah- 
ming,” who disguised their white 
dking with sandal wood ashes and ver- 
inilion pr That the East Indin 
Company had originally no aversion 
to the spread of Christianity among 
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the natives of India is plain from thi 
that in the earliest appointment of 
chaplains they were sent there to en- 
lighton the poor Gentuos, se the Hin- 
dus were then called, from a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese word for gen- 
tiles. Mr, Kaye gives the history of 
the first fechle attempt at church 
building during the century and a- 
half that Company confined them- 
selven toa purely commercial bottom, 
Surat, Lombay, and Madras ran a 
tarterse race in church building: in 
the year 16>i, Madras, after sevent; 
years’ deliberation, committed iteelf 
to the cause of Christianity by laying 
the foundation stune of the first edi- 
fice ever erected for Protestant wor- 
phup in India. Tt is somewhat amus- 
ing, in this age of church extension, to 
read of the cxurtiows advances made 
during the cighteenth century in 
Tndia. A church in Caleutta creeps 
on fram agreat brick lary, empty and 
swept, to the garniture of a pulpit 
and pews, An organ xlowly reaches 
it from England, and then it takes ten 
years to rest before it can rise to the 
vast expanse of a peal of belly One. 
(iovernor bestows the hassocke for his 
yews and generously leaves them be- 
hind hum; and another, regardless of 
expense, is a public benefactor of the 
comnnunion plate, We cannot say whe- 
ther these prodizal offerings of the 
Kings of the East tothe Infant Church 
in India are recorded on large tablets, 
ingold letters, to this day, in Caleutta, 
in the church porch of St. John. Jtwas 
the wuut of the eighteenth century to 
proclaim these examples of public vir- 
tne forthe good of posterity, and to pro- 
yoke us to jenlousy by their Hberality, 
We hope we have profited by it; and if 
church extension has wonderfully ex- 
tended, hoth at heme and in India, let 
‘us not be unmind fal of the eighteenth 
century that Iet its right hand know 
what its left hand was doing, in order 
to set us nn example. . 
Amonz the comdgnments to India 
which the Company sent out acon 
after tho accexsion of Til, 
Mr. Kayo mentions “two good ortho- 
dox ministers—two gunners—able 
men that understand their buainess; 


and a little good English beer, as they 
call stout, which Le peared 
and a little wine from your honours, 
fas you wete pleased to favonr us with 
formerly.” ‘The little missionary 
work that tho eighteenth contury 
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ventured on was andertaken by Ger- 
mans and peel malls gave the 
men au tan 16 

nriati owl eect ot 


Tho C! 
that Gay acknowledged t em, bestow- 
ed on them, twenty pounds at atime. 
to print a omer ;_and the President, 
zo0d Archbishop Wake, wrote x long 
tin letter, full of apostolical blessing 
and sympathy, but little else. Ziegen- 
alg and Pluischo, the pioneers of 
missions in South India, and Ki 
nander, the first missionary in North 
India, were all sent out from Hall 
where Frankes han House had 
formed the nucleus of the little pietim 
at home and propagandisim abroad, 
which enlightened the darkness of 
the eighteenth century in Germany. 
Kiernanderarrived in Calenttashortiy 
after the tragedy of the “Black Hole, ’ 
and the destruction of the ontychurch 
in North India by Surajah lowlah. 
For fourteen years the Church lay in 
Tuing, and might have continued 1» 
till the end of the century if Kiernan- 
der hud not bestirred himeelf, and, be 
it said to the shame of the Enylixh 
in Calcutta, rebuilt the church almost. 
out of his own poket. It cont nearly 
£7,000, of which £5,000 was contri- 
ited by himself. “He diod poor, and, 
what was worse, disgraced with a 
load of debt which he had imprn- 
dently contracted in hie too great 
public spirit. Imprisonment for debt 
‘was no rare occurrence among mis- 
sionaries a hundred years ago. There 
‘was DO public then to anti- 
cipate their wante—no corresponding, 
committee to take the burden of 
serving tables off their hauds. Ziegen- 
balg spent four months in prinou at 
Tranquebar, because suppiies ran 
short at the mission statiun, and the 
ships with supplies of mouey from 
the king of Denmark made 4 slow 
voyage. Kiernander, in Calcutta, had 
married a rich widow, and thus had 
a bank at hand on which to draw tor 
supplies fur bis echools and churches. 
Bot the bank failed at last under the 


Kiernander ‘unlucky in trade, and 
the ‘widow's jewels — in brick and 


mortar to for a church which 
Calcutta nabobe could not afford to 
Of the state of society in Caloutta, 
“Mr. Kaye ¢ gives us no very 
Picture. Men drank herd and 
_Conenbinage with the women 
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of the country was the rule rather 
than the exception. Balle, masque- 
rades, races, and theatrical entertain- 
ments enlivened the settlement, espe- 
cially in cold weather, and the wild 
excitement of duelling varied the 
pleasures of the senses. Drunken- 
ness and gallantry, as it was eupho- 


niously called, were fashionable vices, 
The advance of the was marked 
chiefly by the change from native ar- 





ch to British wines, In Lockyer'a 
‘count of the trade in India, written 
theconnnencementofthecighteenth 
century, there is this distinction be- 
tween the governor's table and that 
of the factor’s and writer's—that at 
the one you have a great deal of 
pinch and little wine ; at the other, 
wine you pleuse, and as little 

Tt is a curious mark of civili- 
, thie cremendy veale of wine ws 
upposed to spirits. — The punch-bow] 

Tnuntry houses in now conrigned 
tm the housckeeper's room where it 
holds nothing more heady than rows, 
fresh in summer and dried in winter. 
The same change for the hetter took 

wlace about the same time in India. 
Wine put out spirits, and tea is put- 
ting out wine, aud so we are growin, 
good little by little, We commen 
tlus mark of civilization to Mr. 
Buackle—fermented liquors and foolish 
opintons went together in the good 
ald tunes; but we are outgrowing the 
two together, We dilute our drivk« 
and our politica, — From punch to 
wine Was the progress of India last 
century, frou out-and-out heathevian: 
to the half-and-half reapectability of 
the sultanized Enropean, We are 
tectotdler quite new, and have left 
beim, we hype for ever, the disreput- 
able days of arrack punch and rank 
heathenisin. 

With the administration of Lord 
Cornwallis in 1746, a considerable im- 
provement in the tone of Indian s0- 
ciety became a] arent. By this time 
the influence of George ITT had 10 
to tell upon English society. At last 
it had become fushionable (as far, at 
least, as our ugly Queen Charlotte 
could inspire suck a fashion) for man 
aud wife ti live together. 

More bad began to discover that card- 
on. waa 


playi junday waa quite contrary 
to the Christian religion, and had re- 
solved to atay at home on that day at 
least. Th the spiritualities of 
religion were atill looked on with mus- 
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ee ad Pe inh Ketan 
forgiven 
party in the Church, the moralities 
‘were held in higher t than when 
the little drummer, George IL, was 
King. Bishop Butler's lament “about 
the reprisals taken upon Christianity 
for so long debarring men of their 
pleasure,” did not apply to the reign 
of George IIE. Tha morality war 
ponderous as that of Rasselna, or play- 
‘ul as that of the Citizon of the World, 
but it was an improvement on Fiekd- 
ing and Smollett: and this improvet 
morality sailed to India in the ship 
that took out Lord Cornwaihs, Mr. 
Kaye, by a careful comparison of the 
Indian journals of a few years before 
and after 1784, concludes that Lord 
Oornwallis was the immediate cause 
of this change for the better. The 
English began to emerge frou the 
slough of protligue corruption 
into which they had disgracefully sauk 
in the aight of the heathen; the age 
of morality was “the preparation day, 
for the Sabbath drew on.” 

There wero greater agents at work 
than Lord Cornwallis to parify Chris- 
tian suciety in India, and to prepare 
the way for missionary work to the 
heathen. Simeon, in bidding Henry 
Martyn farewell, when he sailed to 
India, said, “I shall probably not sve 
you again on earth, but I shall take 
a bi aye view hereafter of your 
work.” e bird's-eye view is the 
only viow that never disappoints. It 
ia ‘from the height to which Simeon 
soared that he saw the millions of 
Tadia sitting in darkness, and pit 
produced real, and seal uctitenial, 
and self-denial success, of which our 

eration reaps the fruits. Let the 

ptista commemorste their Seram- 
pore mission ; but let Churchmen nut 
forget King’s College, Cambridge, and 
the many missionaries who were seut 
out uuder the auspices of Charles 
Simeon. The day of societies had 
only Beg to dawn when Simeun 
conceived that chaplains might be seut 
out to India, who should live on the 
Company's Tupecs, and combine with 
it the work of Evangelists to the 
heathen. ad not Ricco ine tent- 
makes, thus beon chargeable to no 
Fereserte te eg ence by eee 
gone aut as int eters oud school- 


itera, ‘king their bread 
any, “a trans! ing cat eens 
during: snatched from reatand re- 
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¢reation? So Martyn, and Brown, and 
Buchanan, and Thomason, and Corrie, 
went out aa chaplains and evangelists. 
If second intentions, about which 
achoohnen puzzled their heada, were 
ever possible, it was in the case of 
33 five men—their second inten- 
tiona were quite subversive of their 
first. Hail the Company, whoue ser- 
vante they were, read their thoughts, 
they would ne more have employe 
them than the town clerk of Ephesus 
would have taken Paul into pay as a 
collector of the temple dues. eir 
projects were quite subversive of that 
turpid state of neutrality of which 
Hinduism for Hindus is the best 
description. The men themselves, 
perhaps, were tuo discreet to be 
either “robbers of churches or_blas- 
phemers of the uoddess” Kali, but 
their plans were equally aubversive 
with thos-of Paul. They woant like 
him ty turn the world upside down, 
hevatne they believed it was the wrong: 
sie upperinust ; and the only con- 
sistent men at the India House were 
those whe would have kept Christi- 
anity out of India altogether; not 
those who would have let it loose on 
its parole, which it was sure to break, 

‘there was absurdity in that de- 
cree of the priests at Jerusulem “to 
straitls charge the Apostles not to 
i une of Jesus,” which 

yexpooed. Now,it wasthe 

same absurdity over ugain to let ench 
men as Martyn and Thomason loone 
in India, and think to tie their tongues, 
The thing could not he, Tn spite of 
the directors, sprgertstiom went w—a 
proselytism all the worse because it 
was by paid officials of 2 atate who 
pledged itself uot to proselytize. Tt 
wan well, at Inst, that the anomaly 
broke down under those that attempt- 
ed it. In 1813, India wos thrown 
open to the professed missionary, and 

ere way no longer, therefore, need 
for the under-ground work of chap- 
Jains Thee was a division of labour 
hetween the two which has been for 
the sdvantage of both. But asa curi- 
ous recor of o former atate of thin; 
Mz. ee account of the five dis- 
ciples of Simeon, who were chaplains 
and e clits bape at once, will be 
a work of lasting int 

‘We have read Mr. Kaye's account 
of these men with real interest. He 
has stripped off al! the paint and var- 
nish of religious biography, and 








phy, and given 


Bat 


us the soon as they were, heroes with 
their infirmities—honeat men, with 
their prejudices—men of faith and 
the Spirit, who were still in the flesh, 
and who found the old ee mn soften 
too etrong for the young Melancthen. 
The life of Henry Martyn is parti 
Jarly intereating. We have been 4 
ened with the “young ladyism” with 
which Martyn’s character haa been 
encrusted, His biographer, who 
evidently never heard of muscular 
Christianity. has idealized him to snch 
an extent, that our impreasion of his 
character literally goes oft _in smoke. 
He is like the imprisoned Jinn of the 
story. When ‘open the cover of 
the book he grows more and more 
gigantic; but itisaamoke-giant, Yor 
cannot handle him or talk to him ay 
to any other man—he is a pillar of 
frames and feelings made up in the 
shape ofa man. As by the stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand, Mr. Kaye has 
humanized him byatouch. We have 
the picture of a young mun of heroic 
temper, but crosse(l in love, and fairly 
jilted at last, ty @ Lydia that he wax 
‘too for. Thin Lydia Langnish of 
is perhaps the seerct of much 
of the young ladyish romance about 
Henry ‘Mars It ia true that in his 
case this disappointment had a very 
marked effect upon his short and bn:zht 
career. But that is part of his i 
history—that is no part of his li 
we mean the life that his fellow-ine 
anny of ; for of the inner life hid 
with Christ in God we do not here 
xpeak. Thisdistinction willeeem very 
unfeeling tosome, und unreal to others. 
feeling ones will say, with Ro- 
meo—— 
+6 Fle jeste at wounds that never felt « scar ;” 


that it is trifling with sacred feelings 
not to give them their due importance, 
as the key to moat men’s and to all 
women'srealhistory. Thereareothers 
again who will say we have no riglt 
to divide between the outer and inner 
life—that the one is the clue to the 
other, and that a life of Hs Mar- 
tyn without the frames and feel- 
ings, would be the play without the 
part of Hamlet. As a proof fo te 

rr. 
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Henry Martyn is a puszzie to the 
xystematic biographer, who studies 
minds under certain typical forms, 
He was a combination of two oppo- 
sites. He was e creature of imagina- 
tion, yet a master of exact thought ; 
he waa a mathematician, but with 
xn fancy so delicate, and sensibilities yo 
keen, that he might have sat for the 
vharacter of the “Man of Feeling.” 
But if he was a puzzle to others, he 
was aleo to himaclf. So little did he 
know his own powers that he com- 
meneed his career at Cambridge by 
commuting to memory the problenis 
of Euclid, as the achoul-boy ia now 
aNlunned tu do; yet he heeame senior 
rof iis year, and that at the 
age of twenty. He scems in 
reapecta to” have resembled 
ral; in his geniws for mathemat 
in his melancholy: -in hin piety, 
which was more sentimental than the 
reluist nature ot the intellect im both 
these nen would haye Jed na to sup. 
pee possible, The two men were a 
strange compound of opposite quali- 
ties, they were andregynous minds, in 
which delicacy of feeling and strength 
of mtellect were found jointly, asthey: 
are usttally found separately, in man 
and woman. The machinery of mind 
in both men was too massive for the 
landily framework, and therefore, as 
Foster has remarked of such chara 
tors, the strain waa diaproportioned to 
the props that held up the building, 
and the whole gave way. 

To show that Henry Martyn was 
unfitied for the routine duties of an 
Tndian chaplain is only to prove that 
he laud a higher work todo. To have 
turned Pascal adrift into a parish in 
Normandy, to hear confessions and 
tithe pigs, would have been a lot ax 
unsuited to him aa that reserved for 
Martyn. He was a sentimentalist 
thrown among soldiers who drank 
deep and swore hard. His temper 
was ruffied and his spirit soured by 
opposition to their ways, He had 
none of the art of humouring men 
$0 necessary in an army chaplain. Mr. 
Kayc suggesta a very instructive con- 
trast between Corrie and Martyn. 
Both were good men, full of faith and 
zeal in their Master's work; but where 












M n only savage <lia- 
like ie melted men into hu- 
mour, and almost persuaded out 


of their vices by worming bimeelf into 
hearts, the voyage out 
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Martyn’s diary roads like that of the 
inmate of # condemnod cell. He is 
in_ torture himself, and 20 tortures 
others. “He wept for the sinners,” 
suys Mr. Kaye, “by whom he was sur- 
ronnded, but the did not weep. with 
them. Tho earnostness, almost the fe- 
rocity, with which he preached against 
the companions of hia voy: exas- 
perated rather than alarmed his hear- 
era,” To Corrie, on the other hand, 
the voyaye to Lulia was like a voyage 
of pleasure, He gave offence to no 
one, and endeared himself te many 
by the kindliness of his heart and 
8 gentlcuess of hin mauners, 

The contrast between the tw: 
in aeen in a very charac 
of the visit of Martyn amt Corrie, 
within two monthsof cachother, to the 
Nune hoapital at Berhampore, Where 
Martyn was treated with rudeness, 
Corrierecordsin hiadiary that he fi 












Martyn encotnt 
fitters, Corrie wis received with teats 
of penitence aud thankful: Nx 
years wrought their work of exlaus- 
tion on the sensitive frame of Martyn. 
On the 7th January, 1512, he éem- 
barked from Calcutta on hts way to: 
Persian, At Bombay he met men ike 
Sir John Malcolin and Sir Janes 
















Macintosh. They could encore 
hun to make researches, colle. t man 
seripte, aud even con version of 








the Scriptures im Persian, but for his 
missionary enterprise th mld enly. 
dissnade or caution. It is clear that 
rtyn was alone in India. There 
were probably not ten Englishmen on 
that sule of the Cape who could under- 
atand his missionary ardour, or bid 
him God speed it. To such a un- 
ture it must then have been as natural 
to go forth on a loncly miasion as to 
the Apostle Paul. There are few men 
who ro entirely forget the things that 
are behind and reach forward to those 
that are before. The generality of 
religious men are but mon of their 
time; the times chunge, and we chango 
with them: so it is of all of ua) One 
man conforms his opinion to one class 
of society, another to auother; and as 
their puciety rises they rise with it. 
But thore are, now and then, ii 
jana a much in advance of the 
tians of the age they livo in as the 
Apostle Paul was of hia. Such were 
uudoubtdlly Cary and Martyn. When 
Carey stuod up ata village meeting of 
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Baptist preachers, to propose that 
they should unite in prayer and effort 
for the conversion of the heathen, old 
John Ryland, the patriarch of the 
Baptist preachers, and the light of bis 
neighbourhood for nigh half a cen- 
tury, rebuked him for his eu 
tion. “Young man,” he said, “when 
God will convert the world he will do 
i¢ without you or me.” So was Mar- 
tyn iu wlvance of the Chrintians with 
whom he mixed. “This bright and 
lovely pearl,” wrote Thomason to 
Simeon, “first gratified our eyes on 
Saturday last. He is on hia way to 
Arabingin pursuit of health and know- 
ledge. You know his geniies, and what 
sizanticstriles he takes in every thing. 
He bas mane ureat plan in his mind 
at which Damn no competent judge. 
That as tus ay I do understand, the 
object im far too grand tor eur short 
lite, and much beyond his feeble and 
exhansted frame, 

Ttas worthy of notice that the pio- 
neers of missions to India were not 
Mubsionaries themselves in the modern 
sense ot the worl, Not tw apeak of 
the Serampore three Carey, Mar-h- 
man, aut Ward, who supported 
thera Ives rt one time as imlize fac- 
tors, at auother time as professors or 
iterpreters the five wham Simeou 
and Grent sent out from Cambridge, 
Bachanian, Brown, Thomason, Martyn, 
Corrie, were chaplains as well as mis- 
monaries Un thes ‘» there was no 
thal ion for a missionary in India ; 
jut in TsL3 the ts clauses,” as 
th vere ironically called, were 
aassed in spite of the Company, and 
Trea was thrown open onee for all 

tissionary eftort, We. pass over 
istory of the Indian episcopate, to 
whick Mr. Kaye has devoted two 
w chapters. We think be has un- 
rly detracted from the merits of 
Bishop Middieton, and a little over- 
loaded Bishop Heber with praise. 
Hetle nore oil over the one, and some 
of the vmegar taken from the other, 
would not spoil the dreasing of this 
episcopal salad. But be this as itmay, 
we do not intend here to revive pret 
Ditterness. _Middicton and Heber aro 

beyond the 


































both raise or the blame 
of critics like Mr. Kaye. We pass on 
to the much disputed subject of the 
Government connexion with idolatry. 

Tt would he hardly an exaggeration 
fo do ae the, Grerulunders, to ng 
the letters B C and P C of #] e pariad 


we 


before and after the lshourn of Brown, 
Buchanan, and Carey. When Mr. 
Hotwell, one of the t two who 
eacaped from the Black Hole of Cul- 
atta, wrote a treatise on the Gentova, 
in which he commended in the high- 
oat strain of eulogy the simple, the 
rational, the sublime religion of Brah- 
ama, declared that the detestable rule 
of Suttee was “ upon heroic ns 
well as rational and pious priuci- 
plea,” and concluded his pancgy: 
With the assertion that a true Brah- 
min is the purest model of piety that 
now exists, or can be found on the 
face of the earth, it is no libel to 
auy this was the anti-Christian axe. 
‘The delusion about the simple vir- 
tues of the Hindu race was caught ap 
by writers at home, and repeated 
without any design to dispime 
Christianity, but in the simple belief’ 
of which Rousxeau and the Ency<lo- 
paxlista had set the fashion of last 
century, that our vices were the re- 
eult of our civilization, and thut the 
esa Evropean a for of society the 
more pure and virtuvus it would be, 
Bachanan was one of the firt to 
dispel the delusion. His visit tu 
in 1606, and the account that 
he wrote home of the abomunatioun 
of the wortup of Juggernaut din- 
yelled at last the romance about the 
aimple virtues of heathen India, und 
it the people of England what 
Idolatry really was. Then for the 
first time we grew ashamed of our 
Government connexion with idolatry. 
It wae bad enough that these things 
should exist at all; but that they 
should enjoy Britinh patronage—that 
officials should furm the temple ie- 
venuea, collect the pilgrim tax, and 
hire out the danciny girls- waa felt ta 
be a national dixgrace, if not a na- 
tional sin. A cry wax heard from 
home that the connexion of (ivveru- 
tment with idolatry should he din- 
solved; yet for twenty-five years at 
least, idee public feeling hed leon 
aroused in England by Buchanan aud 
the Company stood their 
aud the connexion with idolu- 
a Th 1633 a 
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the traditional support of idolatry 
pre way before the force of i 
home. In 1840 the great 
of Ki ith was thrown open to 
tho pilgrim for the frat time without 
the preaonce of a British tux-gatherer, 
and the work began in carnest of dis- 
connecting the State in India from 
the support of idolatry. It wax 
easier to declare thia than to carry it 
out. The adminintration of the reli- 
ious endowmenta was xo mixed up 
with the revenue system of the ooun- 
try that our public officers found 
themselves perplexed in the extreme, 
t Knawing how to carry out the 
if the Govermnent without 
justice to a large number of 
It was not casy to find na- 
vents, whe were trustworthy, to 
audinister thesetemplerevennes. The 
stme difficulty arose about temple 
oft rings, Li those were cuntemary state 
}My ments at xcemed like npolintion to 
cut Chom af? witheut any compensa, 
ton, On the other hand, ty endow 
the temple with an equivalent in laud 
Wats te peorpettate the evil in another 
shape. Ln thin choiwe of evils between 
cofiseation aul perpetual endow- 
ment the Goverument las, we think, 
acted right in wot heeding the zealuas 
fconmlasts, It us a xhort sighted 
Chostiamty which sarifives truth 
and justice te abhorrence of idola, 
wretended a1 real. “Thon that abe 
at clubs. dost thon coummit eace- 
ya tat which our Govern- 
b woukt have deserved, if in re- 
onling from oneextreme, it had swung, 
auto the wther, Ag it now ia the pe- 
t 4 India well understand that 
1 idolatry in tolerated. it is no 
treme by their rulers, Aa 
cliesley amid of the Bille 
hich he nanctioned at 
yes lore than 
Britwh ruler should do; leu 
no Christian could do;” »o. 
ate ie renching the happy me- 
in between porsecution an 
tromage, That it dues not satiafy 
inconaderute zealota ia only » proof 
that itis in the mean between two 
iupructicable extremes. 
ir. Kayo devotes a chapter to te. 
fictions on tho recent mutiny, and 
its effect on the fature 4 of 
Christianity in India. In. this 
writing, as we all are, quitein thedark. 
The tine has sow come wo 
may close the discusvion, and 
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action on our plans ‘whatever 
are. We have had experience en 
in the past to teach us two thinge— 
that the policy of State interference 
either to promote Christianity or to 
Re heathenism, is equally dangerous. 
‘e do not conciliate the Hindu hy 
protecting his religion ; we shall not 
convert him hy prohibiting it. We 
are not believed when we dinclaim all 
design of proselytizing. We should 
not anceeed if we were to attempt to 
inake prewelytes as the Dutch and 
Portuguese did. Shall we, then, fold 
our arms and vay as the Quictists, 
that when (fod will do the work be 
will do it without our help! By no 
means. It is our duty to Jay truth 
before the Hindu by every agency in 
our power, whether schools, the prensa, 
or public preaching; but ne persmasion 
but that of the Spirit may accompany 
these efforts. If the work of emuver- 
sion seem to ns te yo on slowly. we 
are not to challenge God ty hiateu his 
work that we inay see it—to pall up 
the seed in the yround, as little bu- 
patient children ilo, to see whether 
he root has struck oe wot. Tn due 
time we shall raps if we faint not. 
At all events, wr know more of the 
past efforts of mizaionaries in Ludi 
than ever before. We have their ex- 
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perience to guide us, their success to 
Ste ten, their failures to warn 
us The Indian mutiny hes thrown 
Up a crop of new literature on Indian 
Taissone, out of which many grains 
of truth may be sifted from the 
cbaff and dross of the profane or 
religious world. Among the few books 
that will be remembered ten years 
after the mutiny, the two we have 
hore noticed will probably find a place. 
Bothy Mr. Kay: i Mr. 












eit Own expericuce, The thousand 
nd one xcrmens and pamphicts 
h the heat of the Indian matiny 
into print, are going the way 
waste pauper; not bo with 
of enduring merit like these volumes 
of Mr, Kaye and Mr. Marshman. No 
one enn read than without knowing 
more of the advance made by Chris- 
tiamty in india during the fet half 
The biography of the one 
nents the history of the other, 
They throw light on each ather, and 
the pertecnion of each is thig, that it 
appranbes the characteristic excel- 
lence of the ether. The biographer 
of Serainpere risea to the dignity of 
history. The historian of Christianity 
in India thiows into his pieture rome 
of the best tonches of biegraphy, 
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Waen Cary bute me gool-nicht, aa 
related in tho Jaat chapter, I did uot 
leave the smokin ron immediately, 
but lingered a while longer, for the 
urpose of finishing « magnificent 
vanouh that [ bad but just lighted. 
My last cigar at night “has always 
been pronounced un intenuinable one; 
T take my time to it; F fondly linger 
over it ; it smoulders in its ashes; it 
nevel 3 it iy alive, and that is 
all; it ia genial to the last, and expires 
without un effort. Tho North Ameri- 
can Indians measure distances by 
pipes, instead of miles, as we do ; but 
they sre savages, and emoke as they 
travel, which, a3 sailors aay, is “like 
throwing ashes to windward.” When 
I induige in a “weed,” I do so at my 
leisure. 















T take no note of time—~ 
“ i sweet rs 
Se ee 


‘morrow. 


Nothing concentrates one’s ideas, or 
supplies «harming reveries, like «mok- 
i was indulging in one of these 
rouble musing when my atten- 

was attracted hy the conversa- 
tien of two Yorkshiremen who sat 
nour me, and were sipping hot whis- 
key tordy, One of them, lifting bis 
gilts, mid, “Mr. Dupe, I drinks to 
you:" “ Thauk you, air, Taees you do,” 
waa the reply, accowpanied by a 
slight inclination of the head. “Have 
you been to the Secretary of State 
yet #* naid the first speaker, “and se- 
cure that eftice you were after?” 
“Yeu,” replied the other, “I have 
been there, but it’s no go; elections 
are over now, and there is no getting 
at thee gentry when they are in 
London. — If you ask a favour of 
one “he be gs aber he is all 
‘Sra and ws, BN patting 

good-naturedly on your shoulder, 
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says, ‘Hush, my dear fellow. If 
‘was to tell you what I am going to do 
for rou, they might T bribed you 
with & promise of an office ; just wait 
till the poll cloves, and then remind 
me of it—you understand what I 
mean ; you know where to find me 
always feud he gives me a comical 
Took). ‘Doing a favour after the poll 
closes, is not promising it before you 
vote ; a nod is a8 asa wink to 
& blind horace. When yon get the 
office, you cannot say it was a qu 
pro quo, eh + Devilish stringent a: 
that election law; it is a mere tray: 
for the unwary.’ Well, after the clec 
tion is over, you begin to open your 
eyes, as puppies do after nine days. 
The after-piece comes then, aud a 
grand farce it is. Dodge first is the 
fortification dodge ; you can't get ot 
the great man; he is surrounded by 
entrenchment within entrenchment, 
like the circles caused by a stone 
thrown into the water. here are 
pickets, and supporting rentries, aud 
guards supporting pickets, and au en- 
campment in the centre, which again 
is a beautifully arranged labynnth. 
You cannot find this vut yours lf, 
and when you think you know your 
way, some ‘one arrests your progre~«, 
ox Bote Pika wron, “Ye Lord Tardy 
within ‘Don't know, air; your 
name, if you please, sir; sit down here 
and I will sce.” Well, you wait, and 
wait, until your patience is quite «x- 
hi 3 You count the drawers 
the bureaux, road their numbers, a1 
take a mental survey of the chairs 
and tables, and whatever else ix 1 
the room, and when that is done, 
Jonk at your watch, and begin the 
watalogue again. By way of a change, 
you look out of the window, aud ¥: 
ubwerve an area wall, several cru 
brick chimney heads, with iron swivel 
hoods te eure smoking flues, roofs: 
various colours, end slopes of ev: 
possible angle, sashes of different 
sizea, with that even the min 
has failed to reach, or ch since 
it was first inserted there, and that 
appears designed 0 
darkness than to admit light. You 
then Prbceryed La the contemyla- 
tion sepa lchral looking recept- 
acle of ‘the dead buried alive,’ with 
a chill that makes your very flesh 
creep. At last your ganler returns, 
looks in at the door, starts at secing 
vou there (for he had wholly forgotten 
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you) and says, "his lordship has not 
come down yet, air; and it is now ao 
late, it is not probable he will be here 
until to-morrow.’ You. call the fol- 
lowing day ; undergo solitary confine- 
ment for an hour or two again, and 
are informed ‘there ia a cabinet coun- 
cil in the afternoon.’ You try your 
luck a third time ; are caged as he. 
fore ; make the same enumeration of 
the seaty furniture, and with an in- 
voluntary shudder look out upon 
the ‘darkness viaille’ of the dismal 
area: the only li 5 thing disvern- 
~ a ent, Who with stealthy stepa 

iv meditating an impromptu visit to 
a frend in the next street. Even 
thia interesting abject soon dizappears 
from view, whet «turn from the 
seene of selitule, aud mechanically 
draw eat 3 reckon the 
ore of ity. Yon are 
about to depart. m indignant deapmir, 
when the servitor agam appears, aud 
informs you that ‘ht lerdehip, line 
to mocerye two or three deputations, 
successively, which will eccupy bin 
all day.” “Your heart faila you nt 
this, at least af it don t it is mate of 
different stuff from mine; yon fred 
that of yeu voukt only get ov aught off 
that bark yeu coukt brag him down, 
whether he was on hix roost or on the 
ways. but you can’t even guess at his 
wherestouts, By great goot luck 
soruect lim at [nxt at the entrance, 
just ax he ulighte from his carriage, 
When he je delighted to wee you t he 
lias heurd you have taken the troulte 
» call upen him several times, for 
hich hess very serry ; he invites you 
ite his room, requests you to he 
peated, inquires Kindly after Mra 
Dupe, and the rest ef the Dupo 
fianily: Shas heard Miss Dupe ie about, 
te chume ber pame, and if se, hapes 
1 will be an advantageous exchange.’ 
After giving utterance to this very 
Vil speech, he smiles again blandly, 
and taking up a bundle of neath Told 
ed papers from his deak, tied with 
red tape, he stares in well-affected 
fright ot its great bulk, and looking 


grave, though very gracious, aa: 
‘my dear «ir, can Ido any Ung for 































yout You open your request, Wi 
Dodge No. 2 appears, You are 
too fellow,’ he replice 





my 
with mnournrul air; ‘why in the world 
didn’t you apply in tie | it fs given: 
away ; ‘Lut cbecr up, better hack next 
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but I will inquire, and let you know.’ 
thia answer is not quito applicable, 
he resorts to Dodge No. 4, and say! 
‘The office is in the Rift of the Boar 
of Trade ; I spoke to Wilsou about it, 
but he asuured me it was an interfer 
ence on my part not usual among the 
heads of Yiferent departmenta, and 
ut “ae mud asa hetter;”' and thisis 

e way a pwor fellow is iv olf. fie: 
tion omises, iny gourl friend, are 
like ye-ermsta, short luky, aul’ brit- 
tle; they wont hold together till the 
reach your mouth—1 have doue wit 
paying court to people in ofhce —no 
man shall ever have it in his power 
ty fool ime in that way again.” 

“ Don’t be discouraged, Dupe,” said 
his friend, “there is a mode of im- 
proving people's hearmg, and their 
memory too, that you are not aware 
of. Tl tell you te morrow how te 
pat your case before lam ina way he 
Taust attend to if he winlex to retain 
his seat. You don't know how to tatk 
to a manxituatedt as he as. Be guided 
by ine, and you are sure of your officer, 
—you must not take Vo for answer, 
Tt is your business te ask, and it is 
his interest to grant your requent. 
You reutind me at my Titde bey Bob. 
He begged hani the other day, when 
wome inends were dining with us, to 
be allowed to conw in, and sit at the 
table during dessert, which I tuld him 
he might do, provided he neither 
talked uor annoyed people by asking: 
for fruit. He very readily assented 
to this condition, which he honestly 
fulfilled to the letter; at lant I heard 
the poor little fellow crying and aob- 
bing most pitifully ~* What is the 
mattor, Bob, I xid, ‘what are you 
evying about}? “Why, Pa. be rephed, 
there Tam, waking jor nuthing, and 
yetting nothing. 

“Now, you ure jike that child, if 
youdon’t auk, you won’t get any thing 
and not only so, you must ask til 
you obtain what you want. Why, 
iny good fellow, the whole system af 
representative government is founded 
on a principle of mutual assurance. 
ibes the candidete with 
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for an Appointment or a title for hin 
self. The only interest worth having 
in this country is parliamentary in- 
fluence. Votes are marketable pro- 
perty, the highest bidder ix aure to 
win. Every man has his price, but 
it requires tact to discover what that 
is, and stilt more how tu offer it 
& grood Vulgar thing, and, of 
acver enters into the calcula 
but the lowest of man. 
1s an honourable thin, 











it may 
cepted 
would have sutistied Bright; he ia as 
well fitted for it as any man that 
never miw it, and he would have got 
at_too, but they have an awkward 
trick of fighting there, and the pub- 
die would uot Le satintied with a Gua- 
ker. Others, who ave less ainkitivus, 
are content with the hononr of dining 
with the Prewser, but who can renint 
the offer » invitation fur their 
wives and daughters to the Queen's 
Balt The huge the man, the yreater 
the briby. fur the thing a regniated 
by a prutuated seule. The ottice of 
tule-waiter will wut the son of a 
traleiman, a canonry ix the measnre 
of a popular partizuu preacher, sud 
a Tashopric may be the reward of a 
pamplietec. mgdean, an Indian judge- 
ghigy pacttics a troublesome lawyer, 
fund a gov ernotsinp the don of a nevdy, 
but influential peer. To vail the 
e sliced, ih ak RN Gr 
are simply the 
The giver umd the 
Teveiver are tuo divh-minded and 
honourable to view then in auy other 
fight. You must read the politica}, 
hke the sec) world, by the light of 
experience. As my father used to 
say of women, you must study their 
nature. When he lived at Shettield, 
and hes establihinent was sn 
never rang the bell for the m bet 
when he wanted her alwaye weut out 
into the street tu call her, for he said 
women were sure tu be found looking 
out of the window. In like manner, 
he always hired the prettiost girla he 
could find: they waited for the men 
to run after them, but the ugly ones 
always wasted their time running 
after the men: one staid at home, 
and the other didn't. Now, you must 
atudy this Cabinet Miniater, and show 
him how important you are to his 
retaiuing his own office; way 
to do that, is te represent yourself sa 
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more influential, if possible, than you 


nr ven, ” said Dupe, despond- 
Me > asi i, 
ingly, “. as be nsefal ar ingucntial, 
if you like, but these fellows have no 


gratitude in them, they never think 
of you after you have served their 
tar. They are like the +t plain 
we eaw when travelling in Russi 
that swallows up a whole river, ani 
continues as thirsty as ever—~drink, 
drink, drink, unceasingly.” 
“T believe you, my boy,” aaid his 

hilosophic friend, ‘‘and never drew 
Preath the while. How I envy that 
lain, this hot weather; how I sheutd 
ike to swallow that river—juet open 
my mouth and gulp down every drup 
of it. How chanuing! oh, wouldnt 
I say (no, I couldn't say it, beean-c I 
should haveto keep my tongue within 
my teeth, but Pd think it)}— 

+ Flow on thou shining river, 
But ere thou reach the sea 
Seek Ella's lips, and give ber 
“The draughts thou gise-t me.” 

Ob, dear, what fan! I never knew 
before the differance hetween a river's 
mouth, and the mouth of a river. If 
Ovid had seen that phenomenon «f 
nature, wouldn’t he have turned it to 
account in his Metamorphores ¢ What 
8 punishment for a drunkard, te trans- 
form him into a bottomlers pitcher, 
and what « reward to confer wjon an 
acti influential, obliging yeter,” 
and then he laid back in hix «hur, 
and laughed until bis throat emits! 
sound, resembling mmnin 
water. When he recoy , he snited 
the action to the word, lifted hia lax 
of toddy to his lips, saying as before, 
bat with uvaccountable gravity, 
“Dupe, my bey, t drinks ta yon,’ 
to which the other as gravely re- 


sponded. 

“No, my fellow,” his friend 

0, TOY 

continued, “it is not that they are w 
forgetfal, but that you expect too 
spuch. lk of gratitude; why, what 
ja your idea of that word! why, if 
you‘ nannyliae’ it, as old Arkwright 








iused to any, you'll find it’s ‘a lively 
expectation its to come.” lia 
far-neving, aud ighted, or as 


that same old millionaire, when he he- 
gramuar st sixty years 


ahow off his learning to advantage, ‘1 
en no credit, I gore on the ing ra 
A's the anil’ 
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guttine i politcal leer! wa 

a 10 
ever heatd of Peet an 4 figure of 
speech? It’s s law of nature, sir; 
why Jemmy Dawkins says that even 
the dead are ungratefal. 

“ As I was coming down Cockapur- 
street this morning from Pall Mall, 
somebody touched me on the shoul- 
der, and as I turned I beheld my fa- 
thers old coachman, Jemmy we 


How do you do, Maater Jack? said 
: ‘you look heurty—it’s a long 
ne simee I had the pleasare of seein; 
n--have you got a mirsur yet 

*T enid, ‘there's time enough 

for that ; none of there daya, perhapa, 
1 may think of it, but at present I 
fer to he single.’ 
“Well,” said Jemmy, ‘perhaps you 
tht, Muster Jack; it don’t do to 
put honses or men into harness tow 
Soon, i'r apt to break their spirit like. 
Tt Light be ao Dold as to offer my 
aulyice (ne offence, sir, Thope}—ax the 
old gentleman, your father, left you a 
handsome fortune if T was you, 1 
would ye in for beauty, and_ not 
imones, for as far as my experience 
runs theugh to he sure it's more inthe 
dew! line thun the white jobe) 
shold say it » better to have the wife 
wmler the whip hand than ou the 
Jead, and te have ber well under com- 
mand, than for her to take the bit 
mteher mouth and play the devil. 
Shape, make, and breed is the great 
thing, both for hosses and wives, for 
Au uel woman ix like «crooked pin, 

You can't ret her out of aheupce gete ia.” 
But cone with ine, sir, if you please, 
To have got same heanties to show 
you. 

“What, women tT said. 

“* No, set, lor’ bless you, women 
eontin't hold a candle to them. 

h mhty-fuur of ‘em,” 

“ughty-four what 

Black jobs,sir- black as ink, ancl 
act 2 wiuw hair on any of ‘em.” 

“Taccordingly turned and went with 
him t his stables, and, sure enough, 
there were between cighty and ninety 
coal black horses, devoted entirely to 
the mnelancholy purpose of conve 
the dead to their faut resting place. 
arsureyou I felta sortofah ed 
over ine when I firet bebeld thone her- 
alds of the grave, and listened to the 
jaunty conversation of thelr driver. 

ee animadethese,ain'tthey, 
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wirt I own I feel when I SJ have had some werry distin- 


proud 
mount the bypand take the ribbons in 
my hend. ey are the admiration 

the whole town, sir; all eyes is on 
em, and le gather in crowds to 
gee them i 80 stately. They 
have a mission, and they seetn to un- 
derstand its importance. It must be 
& great consolation to the survivors tu 
know their friends have sv handsome 
@ turn-out a# mine, to take their Inst 
drive in. They are vory substantia! 
cattle for auch light work, I have 
often thought it was a very odd cus- 
tom to sclect such big ones; for what 
does one insider signify tu the like of 
thom! Why, air, it’s inere child's 
play to them, and nathing more. It 
ain't bulk that’s the cause, for in 
goueral way people falls away in flesh 
at the last. 

“* Perhups,’ said 1, ‘it is heenuse of 
the dead waght? 

“Jeminy pansed a moment asf he 
were gradually comprehemding the 
explanation of a mystery that had 
puzzled him so long and so often, 

“Utes very add, Master Jack.” he 
said, ‘you should have found that aut 
wo quick; but 2 osee at must be so, 
though T never thanglt of it before. 
Bot it don t much matter, we are puid 
Dy the job, andaot by bulk or weuht, 
for you see there in ny luggave nor 
incumbrance of any kind. To never 
charged for overwes; 
since 1 was in the 6 
this morning. I a 
test, aud moat une 
woman vut of Thonay’ 
nee—ehe weighed twenty-four rten 
They grumbled a yood deul abe 
paying extra, ing what was axtone 
or two, more OF less, to four powerful 
hoases likemine t “ Very true,” says 1, 
“and what's a trunk or two extra to a 
xteam engine on the Great Wester 
Railway! uothing more nor a fen- 
ther,” says I, “still they whips ‘cm 
up into the se and weighs ‘em to 
wn ounce; aod if LUE for to say a 
word, they cram the Directors down 
your throat, body and breaches, and 
say it’s their orders. Every indulgence 
they gives is their own, aud they takes 
tip for it; they don’t demand it, but 
they expect it; every snub you get 
comes, direct. from the Cbairinun. 
Now," says I, “Lam Boardand Director 
both in ono, I layadown the law, and 
soos itcarried inteoxceution, So fork 
out, i¥’s the rule of the institation.” 


At, aur, hat ane, 




















Tity and gent: time, 

me that ith honour of driving the 
great Duke toSt. Paul’s, though I must 
say that State affair they called the 
ft car was go aneommon heavy, 
it was as much as my bosses could do 
to move it. But, sir, would you believe 
it, though I drive ne aafely and care- 
fally, aud never met with an accident, 
in all my hte, not one of my passen- 
gers ever turner! and said ax much aK 
3 thank you, mmny! 

“ And utterance to a long, 
protrari lwkle of self-satisfaction 
aa if he was delighted with his joke, 
which I have no doubt be had re- 
peated a thousand times, When he 
recovered Ins wind, he said with a 
ki i look. 

Morey theta what 1 calls mgrate 
tale, ate i 

“So yom see, Dupe, my good fellow, 
gratitude isnot to be expected from 
the linme or the dead. The one 
Utivrs plefusandl wuavanig acknow- 
ledyments, and the other maintaing o 
dumifiead silener * 

“ You are right, "says Dupe, “quite 
nyht, J wall put inyselt in your hand 
and follow your advice impheitly, 
shall bother Lun, aa ctu wilow 
dd an unst junige, till be eaves me 
what Task, te get md af me, Se let 
te change the subject. 
“Ware cat odd fallow your friend 
nainy Daw hone must be.” Lwish you 
went show me tits establishment to- 

v “With ureat pleasure,” 
edd das trie wud 7 can aeure 
that bot! and hus stables are 
} worth see fon Jeuumy is quite 
achuracter, When he had finished 
the conversation have just repeated, 
£ observed that the burial of the dead 
wre too KeTIONS wsubject to tall upon 

puch levity.” 
Well,’ said he, *I_used to think 
go tau, master; but, Lor’ bleas you 
sir, when I come tu eee into mat- 
ters, and to nucerstand all T beerd 

seed, F come to the conclusion, 
sir (though it ain't for me to say ae, 
that there 1s au awful sight of hypo- 
erisy iu all theee outside shows and 
trappiugsofmourning. Half the time 
all thie parade ie made, net out af’ 
regard for the dead, but out of rexpect 
te public opinion, and from persoual 
prid Whenever this in the case 
there is nu money 80 much gradged 
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as what is paid to me. They say it 
ia so much thrown away, because cus- 
tom lays the tax, and that it would 
be better to give the amount to the 
poor, though it's precious little the 
poor would ever see of it, if func- 
Tal expenses was done away with to- 
morrow. A good deal of the mourn- 
ing you sev comes from the heart, for 


a it many hare to fect the loss of 
a home and an income, and that they 
do grieve fur, though the dead get the 





it of it; and seme cover brig! 
eyes with crape, and conceal the be: 
ing of a joyful heart with broad cloth, 
for they are to get both the home w 
the fortune, The real mourvers, sir, 
are the poor. They are all in all to 
each other—the outer world is chilly. 
and repela them, and drives the 
into a narrow circle, where they clive 
and comfort, and defend cach thc. 
They have a common Jot, and a joint 
stock of affection, Where there av 
so few to love eavh other, a broek 11 
that little circle ix an ireparable loss, 
all they have to leave their anyiver 
is their blessing - their inheritance 1. 
nothere. They have nothinzforate 
tion to expand op —it 1s concentrate 
in theinselves, and ib human love and. 
animal inetinet combined. I hae 
witnessed such outpouriugs of wit 
arnong these people ax would astonish 
you. 




















ntlefolks haveso many frien, 
relations, acquaintances, indulyc ice. 
amusements, and objects of intees, 
that their grief in neither so atrons 
nor eo durable; it is like dew that 
fails at night —it disappear in the 
morning. 

“*Dear me! [shall never forget the 
way Parson Giles’ eon, Frank, fright 
ened thy people sume years uygone 
the road from Uxbridge tv 
T touk his reverence down there with 
my best four-in-band, and Ralph ('a1- 
ter drove another team of foura After 
the funers! of the old gentleman was 
allover, *Jommy,” said Master Frank, 
“T can't bear to go to the house agai, 
to-day; my hearts broke; it'sa dreai- 















ful has to me,is the old ner,” 
“*T feels for you,’ ani but it's 


8 consolation to know he was beloved 
by all the country, far and wide; butl 
by rich and 2g 

“Yes, ind. ’ maid Muster Frank 
*he was very indulgent ty me; and 
nobody will intes him as iouch as I 
ekeil I shall never bandle the rib- 
hous again, auy mure, 1 suppone; for 
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all he had he has left to the old I 
and my sisters, and I can’t 
hoses now; but change places with 
sue- -that’s a good fellow! and let me 
handle the rems once mare, for the 
last time.’ So I gives up my seat, and 
takes his. When he begins tofeel the 
cattle, and put them on their mettle, 
wt excited him so, he looked like 
another inan. ‘Clever hoarca, them 
Jeatlers,’ saya he, Sook as if they bad 
sOtne eo. . ‘I heliove they have, 
nad Ty ‘them two mares on the lead, 
Sin and Sorrow Fecalte “em, are mrt 
oo high strung for this work; they 
re a ateady hand, aud carefil 
The words were scarcely 
ymeuth before smack weut. 


















oy 
7 i, Was #HaTIC- 
thing imcommon, erwecanie 
toa crowd of peapie he pretemted te 
Teant hack, and braced himself up, an 
UY they were running awry with hin; 
and the moment we pared thems he 
save the hosser their heada again, 
cot hed his whip, and started afresh, 
savin ont, “Go at, my beautien! 

Thurs the tiehet, Jeminy' How the 
jeople stare dent they (Tell them 
tht governor has come te, and we we 
zeny forthe doctor, What finain't 





it Well at teck me ao by surprise, 
Salut forsot the ondecency of the 
Tips iu the excitement of it, 





coulda't believe my eyes or my cam. 
At dase Ube te consider it might 
bea seroma iagary to moe bmy bie 
urs for keg pught think we wax 
dink, Sof had to usterfore,and put 
atup to this mad fi wave 1, 
“Mater Frank, thin we 
injure iny henqes, and, and ] 
k the reins frei hit,and mounted 
ne my own seat. ‘Ab, Jemnrcy,” 
xl he, with tears in his eyes, for he 
had tclapaed again into grief, and re 
nenieced his poor father’s faneral 
“tie ix the last four-in-hand drive 
shall ever have.” ‘I wouldn't swear to 
that, say« I, half juking and half iu 
varnest (for F felt sorry for the poor 
boy), uulean you pote on the drag, and 
kets out of the fast line.” Two yearns 
alterwards we drove down the mine 
rowl together; and it wae the aaldest, 
most surruwfullest, and distreaningnst, 
journey I ever made, for Master Frank 
was an tamde passenger! “ 
“Aa l used to say to bim, sir, it’s 
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the pace that kills both hosses and 
men—it ain't the work, Fast ani- 
anala and fast peapte can’t keep it up 
long; there must be a breakdown in 
thenaturof thingsatlast. “Jemmy,- 
he'd anewer, “wheu I sow my wild 
oats, Vi haul up, ‘and be as eteady as 
abishop.” “Ab, ster Frank, eayal, 
“iva the old story. Ihave heard young 
folky often and often talk of wild oats; 
but if you sow ’em year after year on 
the same soil, without a fallow er a 
green crop, you'll soon come tow 
father used to cxll the capet imo 
tam, T have travelled the road to 
the grave, Master Frank, au often, 1 
Knowsevery inehof it. Tknews what 
peuple dic of as well as the crowner 
and his jury, or dimecting doctors 
‘and hospital surgeons de, md mind 
whut Lay, willl sints ix an exbinystings, 
Killing crop - the last sowing is the 
only oue that ripenn seed. 
evil in Decth and the black-joba” ~ 
“Why, Jemmy Pani I, Syn are 
mitea moralist, Prbould bave thowsht 
that your ve hapation would have 
wo familiarized you with death, that 
your feelings would in tine have le- 
come blunted.’ *Wellsir, he replied, 
“ty a certain extent they do; but a 
thing that ix ever before your eves 
can't but oceupy your thoughts a wood 
deal nometinuc 
© To change the topic, said, Jonny, 
you talked just now ‘of the wlate yobs 
what did you mean by) them is 
Weddings,” he mt White is 
for marringes, and blick for funerals. 
Of the two onr line is the best, for we 
have our 0 stomers, and in the 
ond their's tou. Everybody must 
die; it’s the law of nature; but nobotty 
need imarry unless they please, aud 
anany of them that do like it can't get 
mujted tu their mind. ft takes two 
to make « bargain, and it ain't every 
bid that’x accepted, Indeed, rir, in 
this world, when people refuse @ good 
offer, it an even chance if they ever 
get another. ‘That's the case iu re- 
gard to, hones too ~ if you refuse a 
quod price, it's & wonder to mo if you 
don’t regret. it, | Either sunething 
happens to the ‘animal, or he remains 
on Land for along time, and then you 
have to sell him st a loss. Well, sir, 
the white jobe don’t pay well, Wed- 
dings are short affai and men 
ctuaL They muat come off before 
lve o'clovk, of it’s no go, and there 
js no time to Funerals 


Jost. ain't 
VOR, LIV.-NO, OCCKXL 
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tied down by law,s0 though the corpea 
is ready, the company never it Peo- 
jo expert to be kept, waiting, and 
't arrive till they think everybody 
else is come, Hearses and dead peo- 
ple are in no hurry ; 
attendance, and the 
voice in the matter. 
hefore processions start, aud when 
they do, they tra nlow. New- 
married fotks are off like wink, and 
ves fast at poor Master Frank 
iL; and since railways have come 
ty farhion, mere ner one half of 
them only drive to a station and take 
the train into the country, Palt 
white fi 
white jobs 


one is paid for 
other has no 
Ite long time 














urs und siuall fees is all 
Hf charges are high, 
by high words ; but it 
t to dinpute ows bills, what> 
of them, 










fe may think 


ahottt Iuarying 






y when she 
te marry maint [t's imine 
Tt ain't to be thenght of for a 
Tndleed, what is the las of 
the lows of such near 
People cannot 
ey are over- 
4h und poor 
need not 





‘Mie. 


moment. 
afew pounds 
anil dear rehetions f 
think of meney when 
wheltned with grief, 
nest vonie to us lintt the ‘ 
wo to the Uwhites” The quality, be- 
sides, prefer their owt carriages to 
Tited unes When they marry, and the 
per Tite im hacks. or walk, aanictly 
emer from church ; but the rieh keep 
sheatwes, and the poor, when they 
die, cannot walk, 30 both on ‘em re- 
quire us. Bames, ane tad ti 
firoken bunks don’t affect the 
jute. When ong bills are discbarged, 
eaple tay be said, Master Jack, to 
fave: paid the last debt of natare. Tn. 
other respects there ain't os much 
difference aa You Would suppose, 
have seen as much erying at weddings 
naat funeruk, Some wary for rank 
‘and xome for moucy, some to please 
parentauntse aie ase themselves; 
Pend the last, generally displease every- 
hody elec, To my wind weddin 
ain't the jellicst things in the worl 
to the parties concerned, aid they 








































in’t always satisfactory, to the job- 
Soaiters. Nobedy ever thinka of look- 
ing at their hosses, ‘but ell eyes are 


strained to get look at the bride 
Now, nebody ever gees our p 4 
it's the hoses and the hearses tl ai 
makes the show, and any man thatie 
proud of his cattle and fare ont can’t 
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help feeling pleased when he hears 
his admired. On the whole, i prefere 
Black jobs to White favours,” 
Daring the latter part of this cou- 
verastion, several 1 Reople came into 
the room, and ed together on 
various subjcets—some relative to the 
‘business or news of the day, and others 
on general topics. One of them, an 
old Indian officer, recognised among 
the company a fellow-passenger from 
Caleutta. “Ah, Colonel!” he sail 
“how are you! How have 
disposing of yourvelf to-da: 
weather, Beatson.” he replied, ” 
nearly disposed of ne. never feit 
the heat so oppressive in the Enat 
it now ix in London. There the 
is dry, but here it is damp, and respi- 
ration is very dificult. By way 
keeping myself cool, Inmet needs xs 
into acrowded place, to hear the cause 
of Mra, Swinfen er3vs Lord Chelms 
ford. It is many years ainee T war in 
un English court, aud the vener, 
judicial robes, the antiquated wr. 
and the unvaried forms, reminded me 
#o vividly of former days when thes 
paraphernalia of Justice used to iut- 
press my youthful mind with awe. 
that the wheel uf Time appeared te 
have stood still, while all elec around 
was chau or monkled into new 
shay if the laws are unlike thon 
of the Medes and Persians, the form 
appear to be unaltered and unalte 
able. For the moment I scemeth 1 
forget that I had ever been out 
the country, Amoug the Iawyers 
there waa the same mixture of senictn 
and juniors as of old; and the sauce 
intelligence, acutenens, and humour 
in the countenances of all. I elt a» 
if I had suddenly awakened trom a 
Jong and fitful sleep, aud as if all 1 
seen, and heard, and done, since 
Y was in that place, was like the 
“baseless fabric of a vision.’ I assure 
you, the sensation I then oxperienced, 
‘was the most extraordinary Io crer 
felt in my life. The feeling, however, 
was a transient one, and [ looked 
around me with much interest in 
what was going ou. I xaust say I 
like lawyers, especially that claws de- 
nominated barristers. In my opinion 
they are the pleasantest le gui 
They are remarkably well-informed, 
full of anecdote, and up to the timc 
deares that tacts indood it 
degres sense, tact; it 
nay becalled a professional attribute.” 
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“What was the trial about?” said 
Beatson, “for I have suffered so much 
by the delays and chicanery of law, 

I never read a trial, unless it 
is a divorce caso. There never was 
a marriage yot, that there was not a 
concealment of some in: t fact 
by one or other of the contracting par- 
ties, Things that begin in fraud, are 
apt to end im fight. We read of love 
in poetry, ond in novels, but do you 
Delteve there ix such a thing as pure, 
lloyed lovet for Edon’t, If there 
rwas such an ageaorte, if must 
«heen 7 rd into a filtering ma- 
hine, for w! ‘ou go to look at it 
you tind nothing but dregs.” “Why,” 
Feid the Colonel, laughing, “I rap- 
pose you read: divot causes on the 

> read cases ; 

they first give the opinion (he client 
wants, and up precedents 
it.” “Wax his lordehip's 



































hame Swinton!” asked Beatson. A. 
dlivaree case, FE auyppose;” and rubbing 
Ts hands, nid, “vorme, tel) us 


about it.) 

“Not sefust, itt you please, hix name 
wos Thesiger. A breach of pro- 
dust, then, E suppese: love and fraud, 
the old story liked her looks at first, 
then applied the magnifying glass, 
atid eonverted Sinales’ into mountains, 
or the fortune disappointed bim, or 
he naw some other victim he liked 
better.” 














h of promise either, 
alk. 
it, it was the lovely and 
" laughter; madeloveto 
offered the of flattery fall 
brim: she fool enough to 
it nd shy drained it to ite 
hrew Lemelf into his arma, 
and he ran off with her,—no, that's 
not the phrase, she eloped with him, 
Tt was ali regular and romantic,— 
joud-chuise and four, - deyuted lovers, 
wot tired of her, and left her tu die 
of a luroken heart, anc the old lady: 
brought a ‘ per quod’ for damages.” 
“Pdon’t know what you wean hy 
‘quod.’ When we used tosend a fel- 
low in the regiment to the black hole, 
we wed to call it ‘sending him to 
qued’”* . 
“Tf you wean false imy 
it was nothing of the kind.” 
“What do you call ‘qi 
“Why, a ‘per quod’ Q 
tmumerous fictions that law is made 
up of: it supposes a child to be a ser- 
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Sint gl gives an action to the parent = 
for _a lon, uod, is, 
which means the sloresaid. and be- 
fore-mentioned, above-named parent, 
mother, employer, mistress, and fifty 
other words that mean the same thing, 
lost the work, Isbour, assistance, ant 
services of the young lady, so meta- 
morphosed into a servant. All this 
ia written out into an infernal lung 
Raper, called ‘brief, as a legal joke. 
So now you know what a ‘per quod” 
is” 


“But what ,wnder the sun wax it 
about? for you say a certain Mrs. 
Swinfen was concerned in it ; now, if 
he has had any thing to do with 
woman, Jegally or illegally, equitably 
or iniquitably, at law or in chancery, 
as plaintiff or defendant, as principal 

ent, avy how or any way that it 
can described or twisted hy luw- 

m, and she has turned on him, and 

fought and setutehed him~-all 1 can 
nay 6, it merves him right, A womans, 
and a lawyer, what a set-te, ch! how 
they would give lip, and make the 
fur fly between them, wouldn't they! 
Oome, tell us all about the injured 
lady, anil her legal adviser.” 

Well, will tell you,” said the 
Colonel, “as briefly as [can :—Mrw 
Rwinfen claimed “an estate worth 
£50,000, under a will, aud the ques- 
tion waa, whether the testator was ‘of, 
sound disposing mind and memory,’ 
aa it in culled, when be executed this 
will; if he was, then Madame would 
have it, if not, it would go to the heir- 
at-law. Well, Thesiger (afterwards 
Lord Chancellor), wus Mrs. Swinfen's 
lawyer; the cause came on to be tried, 
and he saw it wes going sgainst her, 
so he compromised the suit for an 
annuity of £1,000 a-year, and the pay- 
ment of the costs by the other side; 
and a very judicious arrangement it 


4 peared, it she refused her consent, 
an repudiated bia act. Well, the 
trial was bronght on again, and by 
one of those chanves thet do same- 
times ocour, she gained it, and haa got 
Possession of the catate. Now she hins 
ought an action against Thesiger for 
the loss she has eustaincd, hy what she 
elle ‘exceeding his authority’ in sett- 
ling the mit,—-de you understand?” 
‘Perfoctly.” 

















“The cause came on for trial to-day, 
and she lost it, and it was that trial f 
‘went to hear.” 

“How did she lore it?” 
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“Why, the gun was ove: 
burt, and damaged the Poddigtiory ir 
it off. Her Jawyer implicat the 
judge, Cresswell, who tried the action 
that was compromised, and charged 
him and Thesiger with combining to- 
gether to do her out of the estate: 
talked of thimbleriggera, and used 
some words implying corruption, op- 
pression, and so on, The jury at once 
Fund fur Thesiger. Now it appeara 
to me, I could have gained that cause 
for Mrx, Swinfen.” 

* Well, what would you have done?” 

Wiy, in the first place I would 

have omitted the judge altogether, 

ho had am little to do with 1 ast 
: and instead of abusing Lord 
Chelmaford, IT wewd have extolled 
him to the shies, 1 should have told 
the jury [ was happy to say I had no 
charge te make against my learned 
friend, whe was net only one at the 
ablest lawyer at the bar, and one of 
the best juelzes that ever graces! the 
woolnack, da well as one of the mont 
upright and agreeable men in the pro- 
fessien ; but that 1] thought, with all 
due deference, that he had miscou- 
veivel, iu that particular instance, the 
powers and authority of counsel in 
settling a cunse, not only without the 
consent, but auainst the wishes of his 
client. ‘That, however, was a question 
for the court, and they would only 
have to asorss the damages, whiel 
would await and filiow the decision 
of the bench, en the Jaw. Such a 
cours would have insureil me a ver- 
dict beyond a doubt. Now, I should 
like Mrs. Swinfen to act on’ her own 
lawyer's opinion as to the liability of 
a counsel, and ave Aim sor losing her 
ccuee, by mismanaging it, which in 
my humble apinion he neost undoubt- 
edly did. There would Ue some fun 
in that ; weuldn’t there, Beatson?” 

“Yes, indeed, there would," he re- 
plied. “But, Cotonel, it's o pity you 
hadn't been bred to the law; you 
would have made your fortune at it; 
von have a knack’ of patting things 
briefly aud plainly, whieh very few 
lawyers have.” After musing awhile 
thoughtfully, he tepeated the name 
“Phesiger,” “Thesiger,” very slowly, 
and remarked, “That name is 
familiar to me. I recollect when 
‘was in the navy (for I entered # 
service first), there wasa midshipman 
in our frigate 


of that and 
rollicking, jolly, od boasted, gong 
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fellow he was, too; I wonder what has 
‘become of him, for I loat sight of him 
after I went into the army, and have 
never heard of him since.” “ Lord 
bleea you,” said the Colonel, “tho 

Lord cellor is the same man.” 
“What, little Thesiger Lord Chan- 
cellor!” said the other, springing to 
hie feet, with great animation. “You 
don’t say so? Climbing aloft came 
to him, it seems; and a0 now he 





is on the trucklehead,and gotaUha 
collor's wig on,eh? Well, Tam right 
glad to hear it! Dear me,” he conti- 


mued, resuming his Beaty “it seems 
to me only the other day he was 
larking in the cock- pit aud up to a 
sorts of pranks ‘and levilry. I 
collect we once took a Spanish price, 
loaded with cigars, snuff, and all sort» 
of raw and manufactured tubaeco, Of 
course, we. youngsters helped ourse!s cs 
most liberally. The snaff was in 
bladders of the size of foot-balls: hut 
asnone of usused that. we amused our- 
selvea by shying it about at ench 
other, The captain’s clerk, who 
mewed with us, wus a sneaking sort 
of fellow, and used to curry fayunr 
with him, by reporting what was 
ing on in the cuck-yat. Soom vider 
punish bim, one night Theaiger and 
T took one of these bladders, cut it 
open, and spread its contouts gently 
over his hammock. When le 
came below, and tured in, as us 
with a spring (for he was as active as 
a cat), he sent upa cloud of suuff that 
wet him coughing, crying, ancezing, 
and swearing like mad: but the worst 
of it wau, it nearly choked the whole 
of aa, middies, upon whom it had t) 
same effect; and when the officer ca 
below, to inquire into the cause of the 
row, he tehee-hee'd and tchee-hee'l 
at bad ax any of us; and 44 400m or he 
opened his mouth’ to speak, down 
went the snuff into his throat, and 
nearly suffocated him with coughing. 
He ovuld do nothing but swear, stamp 
his feet, and shake his fist at un 
There was a precigus row, as you may 
suppose; but the beat fun of all waa 
to see young, sucking lawyer 
threatening to report the rk for 
trying to stifle us all like rate, hy 
attempting to conceal the anuff in jis 
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for after I quitted the service 
need to sleep in a cot, that the swing- 
ing motion inight remind me of the 
rolling of the dear old ship, and rock 
ime to aluep while thinking of old times 
and of old conpaniuus, | Thesiger 
Lord Chancellor! Eh? Well, it's 
better than being laid up as an old 
hutk of an admiral at Greenwich, 
ain't it? or turned out to grass like a 
worn-out cavalry horse, aa I am. 
Come, pass the whisky, and I'll drink 
hichealth inoome goed teddy. Many'a 
the glass of grog we've had. together 
when we were midshipmen. — But, 
Hess my sonl, how hot it is here, 
you say, E never felt the heat in the 
East as J de nuw,and I never suffered 
so much as I have to day, even in the 
West Indies whic ink the hotter 
of the two), but once in my life, and 
that was ut Barbadues, In the year 
the 4th, dth, rh, and 2let 
Reuiments went out to the West 
Tuthen. I was m_the 2ist, ond we 
were pationed at Barhadocs, It was 
a Fuailier Regiment, the officers all 
wonedouble epaulettes, und were hiter- 
ally ewvered with gold lace. It was 
aeiack corps, & thousand strong, and 
we Lad as nach attention paid to uy 
as af We were guardsmen, To add 
to our attractions, the oftivers, with 
one exception, were single men. It 
vas what Lord Combermere, the 
Coumander in-Chief, wanted fur the 
riryone of display su he kept va with 
han at wad: rhadoes, 
siments Were distri- 
lated among the islands, Wearrived 
ealy mn the morning, and a soon as 
divemlarked aud marched to 
‘lonel, 44 a matter 
coum, immediately provecded tu 
iosernment Jlouse, and made his re- 
I vhen, to his astonishinent, hia 
lordship, whe was a disciplinurian of 
the vuld sehool, though otherwieo a 
youd port of man, forgetting that wo 
bad bit just landed from a long voy- 
age, apd had uot even begue te un- 
pack, and establish ourwives in our 
quarters, infortoed him that he would 
Tective the officers at Government 
House at two o'clock that same after- 
uoun! You may casily couceive tho 
consternation we were in; it was 
with the greatest difficulty we could 
at our baggage, and equip our- 
selves full fig in our regiment in 
time, But it was an order, and we 
were soldiers, aud bound to obey the 
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coramands of our su; officers, 
and hy dint of scolding, fretting, 
worki and sweating, we accom- 


plished it at last; after which we 
to walk under the broiling sun of that 
tropical climate, one interminable 
Jong mile to Bridgetown, cased in our 
heavy toggery (the gold lace of which 
nearly put our eyes ont), our heads pil- 
loried in the regulation stock, our fect 
adhering to the parched leather of our 
boots, and ourswordanctually singeing 
our hands. never had auch a mareht 
in my life, Tt was enough to have 
killed us all, and it did lay mu: 
us up for a long time--in fact, 
wouter it did not send half of ns int! 
hospital. In those days, and ind 
watal very lately, commanding oftic 
seemed to be ignorant that there was 
any other climate in the world than 
that of England; and when we were 
vent abroad we were clad in the sane 
manner in the West Indies as in 
Caunla Is it any wonder that the 
mortality in ovr army ia xo great f 
We live by order, and die hy order. 
What astonished as iucre than all 
vas, that an old campaiemer like Lord 
pherinere, man whe fad seen so 
much servier, and had more experionce 
than most men should have supertine- 
ciously adhered toroutine. ‘The levee, 
like every thingelve inthis wild. came 
to an end at last, but the rerreat was 
worse than the advance, for the heat 
dbecume utterly insupport. i] 
velock, You would ha 
have wen the extraordinn 
we made on our return to yuarters ; 
coats were anbuttoned, stocks div 
carded, and sashes thrown loose over 
the showldera. When we reached. 
our barrachs, we were mtore dead 
than alive ; sangaree, leinonade, and 
tamarind water, aud the fatal punch, 
were called for on all sides, and van- 
inhed an quickly aa a pool before a 
drove of camels. T bad just emerged 
from iy bath, and was lying exhaust- 
ed on my bed, when I heanl shouts 
of laughter, the shuffling of many 
feut, proceeding from the text rouni, 
and # dead, heavy, irregular blow on 
the floor, that shook the very dooraand 
windows of the fragilo house. Far 
abovo the din sounded tha well known 
Scotch accents of poor Macpherson, 
who was poring like # madman, and, 
aa far as I could j was hoppy 
about on one leg. ‘ Halloo,’ sad D 
tos brother officer who was passing 
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By door, ‘what's all that row about? 
“4 nly Mar,’ he said, ‘meking a few 

‘cursory remarks” on our grand tour 
to Guvernment Honse ; his feat have 
so swelled, and the leather so con- 
tracted with the heat, he can’t get 
his boots off. He has four men tug- 
ging at them, and every now and then 
he pum np in a rage, and stampa 
and rear hike a bull?” ‘Qo and cut 
them off, T said, ‘he must not com- 
inence hfe in this country with an in- 
flammatun, or he will’ soun end it 


oor Mac’ hedied soonafterwarda, 
adding anther unit to the thousands 
of nuble telows who have fallen vie- 
tims in that fatal climate to regula- 
thon clothing. He waa a great. fa- 
yourite in the regiment, respected for 
his Lornyer nt endeared to all by 
his kindness of heart, and inevhaunt- 
ible fined of humour, His origin waa 
hamble, bemg the son ofa small ten- 
ant furmer on the banks of the Tay. 
vizht, after havin indulved 
per tow freely for le was a most 
prutent fellow , he sad te me, 
Teaty, L hope E shal survive this 
chimate, aml hye te return to Perth- 
ahite 7 hetie ee paastonand Tashan 
die Lappy of 1 dont a complish it.” 
“And what i that eT suid. ¢ You 
































Teenllect my poor bother, John, don’t 
you, 
f 


whe tell at Waterlow ‘Pere 
: f beled to carry him to the 
suppose you want to 
munent to lim. ‘No, 
with his eves glaring 
of a tiger, “but to pull one 
dow, and to horsewhip the man that 
set ait up, within an inch of his life. 
*Mar, Mae, T said, ‘pray don’t 
ite yourself that » Hf vou im- 
he ax freely as you have lately done, 
and suffer sour passion to get the 
letter of yeu, depend upon it, you 
will never hve to fulfil you “mission,” 
as you call it.’ ‘Well, well,” he re- 
plied, *for poor dear John’s sake, I 
will keep myself cool. We are por, 
but that is our misfortune, and nut 
our fault. It ia nothing to be ashamed 
of at any rate, expecially by those who 
have as good a pedi; agany family 
in Svotland. But if we are poor, we 
are proud, Beaty; and no man living 
shall ever hold us up to the ridicale 
of every idle southerner who can 
horrow, or meal, & sedt2 come ax 
fish in the Tay.’ 
“<¢Why, who has been doing that?’ 






























“‘ColinOamy 
master, he is the 


a ‘In what 

we 

y, my father put up 6 monu- 
ment to my brother, and Pry it Colin 
Campbell to write the epitaph, which 
he did, and had it cut on the stone, 
and there it stands te this day, the 
lnughing-stock of the whole country— 
“John Macpherson was © very remarkable 
person ; é : 

‘He stood six feet two without his shor, 

And he was slew at Waterloo." 
yt Welk. I said, ‘the versification 
ig certainly not very elegant, though 
the epitaph is by no means devoid of 


the parish school- 
scoundrel who did 


way?” 


FRIEDRICH YON HARDENDBE! 


“Tuose whom the goda love dir 
early” is a mournful saying, old as 
Menander, repeated by Plantus, aud 
sadly re-echoed by Quintilian ax lie 
Jaments the death of a beloved sen 
It seems indeed as if in the uatural 
course of things it munt be that * the 
nooneat to ripen should be the first to 
fude;" and that thie is vot only the 
necessary, but the best arrangement. 

The realer who knows the work. 
af Friedrich Von Hardeulerg will 
understand why these thoughtasboull, 
ave arisen. 

Carlyle, in the Foreign Quarte: 
Keview, firet brought the subject of 
the following remarks before the 
English pubke* Since then 2 third 
volume of Novalis’ Remains has ay)- 
peured, and this fact must be pleaded 
asap apology for attempting to add 
10 the words of a master critic. 

The story of Hardenberg’s life hax 
been told by no Jess celebrated a wri 
ter than Tieck. From him. chiett 
burrowed the narrative with which: it 
is necessary that we should he ac- 
qusinted before proceeding to Novalis’ 
of coraelanided property is the" Gra. 

‘some in the “ Graf- 
schaft” of Maveiela, bad 


Director uf 
Novalis Schriften, 
Fee eee Rove maived bo 
edition, Bvols, Berlin, 








Friedrich Von Hardenberg. {Bept. 


truth. Butif you will promise me to 
take better care of yourself, I will 
write you one more worthy in 
occasion, and more befitting so dis- 
tinguished a momber of tbe Hacpher- 
son clan, aa your brother. You can 
then obliterate the present Soagerel, 
and substitute mine for it, ‘ow, 
good night, don’t drink any more, ‘and 
go to bed.” A 

The last words of Beatson coincid- 
ed with the last puff of my cigar, 
and both reminded me that it waa 
also time for me to retire, make 
an entry in my journal of “ Black 
jelx and White favours.” 





the Suxon Nalt Worke, waa “a vigo- 
ruus, unweariedly active man, of 
strang, open character; @ thorough 
German” He was both brave and 
devout, and this, though he joined 
lumeclf to the vehgions community of 
the Moraviana, be ever retained a 
fondness tor his carly profession of 
anus, Hi» wife wax “a pattern of 
exalted piety and Christian gentle. 
ness,” able to bear with unftioching 
restznation the eruvleat pang that 
advemity has in store for a mother, 
the lons in quick succession of ine 
eat of eleven rarely endowed chil- 
dren, 

Such were the parents of Friedrich 
Von Hardenberg, better known by 
Ins nom de plame of * Novalis.” He 
firat naw the light at the feuily catate 
in Munsfeld, y 2, 2. sis- 
ter had preceded him, Three sis- 
tera and six brothers were born after 
him. The whole family was bound 
together by the strong tie of close af- 





fevtion ; and euch of the young mem- 
jwrs of it gave promise i abili- 
ties, and exhibited thet jieet of 
all uuio the marriage of large 


brain to the loving heart. 
Friedrich was e feeble child, not 
suffering from any definite disease, 


Ludwig Tieck end Friedrich Gobiegel. sth 


» This in the second volume of the edition of x 
emmy now appears new Caripic’s 
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but frail. He would make no friends. 
His mother, elder sister, and two 
elder brothers constituted the whole 
of the world in which he cared to 
live. When nine yeara of age a heavy 
sickness fell upon him, which sorely 
wasted hia little strongth. Yet from 
this bed of pain he rove to a new and 
quickened intellectual and spiritual 
existence. This was the turning 

oint of his life. Unfurtuuately per- 
haps for him, his father, holding 
Government appointment, was eu 
yelled to be frequently irom heme. 

Tiedrich’s education was thus left 
entirely tothe her, and he bust 
robust element which his other pra 
would Lave itupkinted, and which 
would have added «o much in after 
ars to Novalis’ influence. This mo- 
ther was of the geutle pictist school, 
posseasing that serene demeanour 
which veils unfathomable depths of 
love. She was deeamy withid, ant 
10 this respect unlike tle more real- 
istic * Fran Aj the. 

Thus it was that Novalis grew ap 
to write“ Meanrich ina Oftntingen 
and the “d/ymus ot the Nusht.* It 
we caunot understand all that he has 
written Jet us not blame him, bat be 
thankful for what we can rompreben 
The rose tree miay bive ues wo 
we cannot divine, at least we shoul 
uut complaiy that the Creator of the 
rose tree hay not invariably planted 
in its place the inere u k. 

The portrait of 
the third volune o 
bits just such a 
reader of his writin 
gined. Thereis 
wide; eyes, lary 






























full, und dreamy; 
the clearly chiseled tips, the chin 
somewhut weak and cffeuinate, while 
rich waves of “light brown” huir fill 


about his shoulders. Add to this, ax 
Tieck tells us, that he was tall and 
slender, of good proportions, save only 
bis hands and feet, which were too 
Jarge, and you have picture of Frivd- 
rich at seventeen, Tieck, who knew 
him some ten years luter, says that 
hin countenance closely resembled 
that of St. John, as painted by Albert 
Diirvr. 

In the year 1740 Friedrich spent 
some month ata Eymnasiuny sal i 
following spring he. went to at: 
at Jena. Here ‘he remained till 1793, 
and then, with his brother Erasmus, 
entered at the University of Leipzig; 





Friedrich Yon Hardenberg. 


and lastly, in 1793, he immi to 
Wittenberg, where be aasied hte 
an 
his time the trumpet-sound of 
the French Revolution stirred the 
hearts of all men, Friedrich shared 
the general excitement, and would 
have quitte the lecture-room fur the 
hattle-field had not the united pray- 
ers of his parents prevailed. 
During his university career he 
inted with Friedrich 







mare valuable acquaint- 
whose stronger in- 
perhaps saved Novalis fran 
estrenus inte which Sehlegel 
Tiers Ut, 

On quitting Wittenberg Novalis 
vent to Arnstudt in Thtringia, and 
itttirs” under the 














w 
studied © praca at 
“Kreis Amtmann” 
all the very evident tendencies of his 
this posit it sewing never to have 
Yeon far one ineiueht doubted that 
Fredrik was to follow his father's 
[cena with a view priate of 
hervatter Alling his father’s place. 
Its gmatly to hin eredit that he 
studied hard all the neceasary dry 
details: and althousl he never failed 
teconvert his ku fe of chet Ty 
perue sert of spiritual alchemiv: 
le dat not neulert the more pro- 
letais of positive Keience, 
ting book has been written 
Lovesof the Poets.” It would. 
Mit the author appended te the 
ition statisues of the ages of 
ts" and their“ Loves.” In 
Mont cases it woul? be found that the 
poet, ifa male, began te love at a ve 
geand that the object of his 
affevtions wae considerably older than: 
himertf, Boys. for the most part, love 
women and despise girls; boyhood 
passed, wirlhootd ix no longer scorned, 
Hardenberg does uot appear to 
have gone throuuh this preliminary 
stage. At least the biographer makes 
no mention of such, but shows him, 
at the mature age of twenty-three, 
choosing a“ maiden” of the ripe age 
of thirteen. But let Tieck this 
rt uf the story in hia own words, 
Surlyle serving as interpreter -» 
+: Tt wasnot very long after bis arrival 
at Arnstadt, when in s country mansita, 
of the neighbourhood he became ac- 
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sainted with Sophie von K—. ‘The 
glance of this fair and Laprmpie 4 
lovely form was decisive for his w 
Bife. " Nay, we may say that the fecling 
which ware penetreted aad inspired Gas 
was the @ and essence of his 
whole life. Sometimes, in the look and 
figure of 4 child, there will stamp itself 
an expression. which, fas it is too an- 
ic cna etherially beautiful. we arc 
furced to call unearthly or celestial; and 
comnonly, at sight of such purified and 
almost tranaparent faces, there comes on 
ns a fear that they are too tender anid 
delicately fashioned for thie life; thot 
it is death or immortatity which looks 
forth so expressive! Vy on us from th 
giancing eves; and too often a gnick 
decay converts our monrntul forebod- 
ing into a certainty. Still more affectinz 
are such figures when their firat period 13 
bappily ly passed over, and they vome 
before us blooming on the eve of maid- 
hood, All persons that have known this 
‘wondrous loved one of our friend, agree 
in testifying that no pion can 
express in what grace and celestial har- 
mony the fair being moved. what beauty 
shone in her, what softness and ms- 
jesty encircled ber. Novalia became a 
every time he chanced to speak of 
it. She had concluded her thirteenth 
year when he first saw her: the spring 
znd summer of 1795 were the blooming 
time of his lite’ Every hour that he 
could spare from business he spent in 
Griinninven ; and in the fall of that 
same em be obtained the wi-hed-for 
ise from Sophic’sa parents.”— Ci 
e's iT Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii. p, 5. 
jew edition. 





















apn the tranquil current of Friel 
jife was now to be sorely rufil 
Sonia became serivusly iil, ancl had 
to endure the twofuld sutlering of 
severe pain and distressing weakneu. 
She recwvered fur « time; and her 
lover was commled by the opinion of 
her physicians that she was phite ee 
free from organic disease. 
time the hvurs sped on golden wines 
h and Sophie were often tu- 
gether. He was just now appointed 
auditor in the same office im which 
hie father was director. e only 
drawback to his happinesa was the 
cuntinued ill-health of his favourite 
brother and fellow-stadent, Eraaminu, 
Thus away the he spring of 1796, 
Novalia living lly with 
Semi t W cisoen ela, but anon mak: He 
excursions to Griinningen. The eun- 


the age wer ti 








mer Wha a) 
but just 
Yongest he reoei 
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ce that Sophie wat si at Jens, 
berg i eey one & surgical 
tion. She would not have him 
it till all wes over ; but now be mae 
be told that she was very ill 
hastened to her. He foun her sorely 
euffering. Still the physician spoke 
cheerfully. But the operation must 
he repeated, and they feared leat her 
feeble power shewid give way. 
Fravely the Per patient submitted 
to the knife, Friedrich supporting her, 
Tn December she exprossed a wish to 
return to Gri Novalis per- 
staidled his id brother Erasmus 
to accompany her; he himself was 
compelled to return to Franconia, For 
he next. few weeks he journeyed 
‘hwards and forwards between 
‘and Granningen. Unwil- 
lingly he sunet confess that on earch 
visit he fonnd hix betrothed weaker; 
Erasmus also was we day hy d 
Ttwas amournfal party which 
gathered rem the Hiden lc that 
Chrivonas Long before the ever- 
srenus shonkl again be twined, two 
loving hearts must have couned to beat. 
The Wot of March was Sophie’s 







































fifteenth birthday. Two days after she 
qanetly sh ptaway in the arme of her 
sistetimdanintimateftiend, Neoneat 
first ventured to tell Friedrich, His 





Lat length broke the gat 
intel; . The bereaved lover ab 
Tuptly with: pd xhut himaelt 
uypan hix room, where, for three days 
and three nights, he remained alone 
with lus great surrow. He then 
out for Armtadt, in order to be 
u the grave in which the young 
auth rer bad already been Jai 

Atoms the few letter Novalis 
Wlich the editors have given ta us, 
in one written to a frie of Sophie's 
on the third day after her death >— 


#40 is my sorrowful duty,” the letter 
runs, ‘*to inform you that Sophie ie nu 
more, After unmpenkablo sufferin, 
borne in the most cxemplary way, ol 
died un the 19th of March, at half-past 
fen m the moramng. Gn the 17th March, 
1733, she was born; on the }oth of 
March, 1793, 1 obtained from her the 
promise that she would be mine. Since 
the 7th of November she has suffered. 
Eight days before her death, 1 left her 
wih the firm conviction that I ahouid 

we her again. It was mora 
than I could bear, to look upon the 
terrible cunflict of the gradually 
iclding and once blooming youth, the 
Fearful agonies of she ‘leaped one, and 
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to be powerless. This fate { never once 
expected. Only three weeks ago I for 
the first time saw it darken upon me. 
The shades of cvening are gathcring 
about mo while itia yet but early dawn. 
My gricf is boundloss as my love. For 
three years she has been my hourly 
thought; she alonc haa kept me to life, 
to my country, to my business. With 
her Tam separated from all, for Tam 
uo longer master of myself. But it is 
evening, und it in for me, ance ¥ would 
early take my leave, and since 1 would 

acvfully rext, and ace only benignant 
faces around me, living only in her 
spirit—to be gentle and patient as she 
wan.” 


Six weeks Jater he writes :-— 


“Tam often with you in thought. I 
live th 





‘The villaue, with its blossomins gardens, 
slopes round the hilt; and at <ome points 
the eye ss Lost in the blue distance.” 


Sust four weeks from Sophie's 
death, Erusmun alse was taken, 
tine Friedrich was te be the meson. 
ver of heavy tidings. He writes to 
Carl - 

“Be comforted: Erasmus has uver- 
come, ‘Tho Ulossoins of the dear crown 
are drupping one by one, in order to 
Uluour there fairer and for ever." 


At this tine Novalis lived only for 
his grief; and it seemed natural to 
i consider the visible and 
le worki as but one, At t 
time, ndda Tieck, “hie whole bei 
flunted away in a bright conscious 
dreaw of a Ingher existence, At this 
time, ton, were sown the seeds of that 
early death which was to rob th 
earth of this her noble and generous 
child.” In the third volume of No- 
yalis’ works, w we given to we 
his diary, in ‘h he notes down 
every day, affixing to each the num- 
der that ban clapsed since Sophie's 
doath. Thus he continues, with few 
interminaionsy, for 110 days. Ho often 
vixita the grave, He cliants over 
Klopstock'a “ Wie sie a0 aan ft rubn. 
(How they so softly rest.) “He reads 
continually “Wilhelm Meister,” and 
sumetimes, (strange medley !) Horace, 
Shakspere, and Young’s “ Night 
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Thoughts.” Sometimes he sheds hot 
tears. At other times his heart is 
cold as ive; then he bitterly reproaches 
himself, for he is ry only when 
he is aurrowful. On the eighty-nixth 
and cighty-seventh days after the day, 
he writes, “She in dead. I die algo. 
The world is desolate. Even my phi- 
losophic stndics no longer restore 
mo.” A week liter he, neverthelesa, 
Duys some backs, Two daya after he 
is “bywetator of a grand procession. 
A fortnight later than this le boldg 
AM CAPT CONTEY nm with a friend 
on the sahject ide. 

Thee is then an ominous pause. 
The surater press away -the vear 
expe but no longer dees the hand 
write down in this sarred book the 

sl words of surrow, upbraiding, 














1 you not furetel the rest ¢ 
“To de to 
0 more,—ani by a sleep to say we end 
he beariache, und the thousand natural 
sherhs 
Tait flesh ie hetr to, =" consummation 
In sontly to te wivbed 


Vet stay" Ts there no other eacape 
thau tas? Let me tell my story and 
yom shall sew. 

Tn the December of this year, 1797, 
the year of Suplie’s death, Friedrich 
weut to Freslerg. Here he bevame 
acgnamted with the illustrious Wer- 
ner, ail hy Jam was induced to re- 
tinn to his ot studtes, physics and 
hopme At Freyb 
te kirew ie vou U 
shoghed. The novelixt no right 
te violate all the canons of his art. 
Fut que vale: rust Would you 
have a man wear crape for ever—a 
pUNE Iwan, tee, with large spiritual 
es ht brown ensling locks, and 
It, a. uportioned figure} What 
raysthe “eld lord” Lafeu, who, doubt- 
Jess, had had experience in ken 
hearts, and knew that there waa such 
a thing aa a junetion so neat that the 
fracture would vever be found out? 
“ Soderate hunentation is the right of 
the dead; exeenive yrief the enemy 
to the living. ’* Surely one hundred 
and ten days is “moderate” lamenta- 
tiou, to aay nothing of divers pilgrim- 
nues to the little grave—the friendly 
spot with its “simple white railing,” 
where there was “rvom for another.” 




































* Alls Well that ends Woll.—Act 1. ecens i. 


Moreover, whether moderate ar not, 
be pleased to remember that this nar- 
Biatory' a ary maiot of fhe ‘biogre 

ny; a dry o - 

, and not a romance after the 
"Bride of Lammermoor.” “It may 
seem strange,” Tieck néively remarks, 
“to those who were not bis intimate 
frienda, that Novalis should have 
Joved Jalie in this year, 1798. But 
Sophie, as we can see in his works, 
remained the centre int of his 
thonghts; as departed he honoured 
her yet more than when she was uear 
him visibly: but he believed that 
amiability and beauty could in rome 
measure supply her Toes.” And truly 
Tieck is right, after all; for what says 
Guethe? 


+" Leben muss man und lieben, es endet Leben 
und Liebe: 

Schnittest du, Parze, doch nar beiden die 

Piiien zugleieh.” 

And since Novalia had made up hi, 
mind to “live,” he must fain “love. © 
The widower who marries pays a vom- 
pliment to his deceased wife. Thi- ix 
nt precisely similar case: and if we 
would rightly interpret Friedrich's 
conduct, we should draw two conclu- 
sions, 

lst. How lovable Sophie must have 
been that Friedrich was induved to 
try his fortune with Julie. 

2nd. How ® heart Friedrich 
must have had ti 
loving both Suphie and Julie. 

Henceforth the “ Zugebuch” (fe 
is commenced again in April, 17: 
sumewhat confused. The two “Maid- 
ena” are mentioned in turn. ne 
times together. Once he writes, “1 
feel for Sophic religion, not love. 
Absolute love, independent of th 
heart, grounded upon faith, is reh- 


ron. 

Novalis is successful in his secon 
wit, At this time he writes, “Faith 
aud Love,” “ Pollen of Flowera,” “The 
Disciples at Sais,” and other fray- 
aquenta. 

In the spring of 1799, Friedrich 
obtained proniction. At this time he 
made frequent visita to Jena, where 
he learnt to know Wilhelm Seblegel, 
Schelling, and bia bis her Tieck, 
After the marriage of his cldest sister 
be withdrew to a “lonely plaoe in the 
golden fields of Thitringia. at the foot 
of the Kyi hiuser Mountain ;” and in 
this seclusion e great part uf By ea 
linger” was composed The 
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he was capable off 
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-went on bravely throughout the spri 
and early summer of 1800. 
thing seemed to brighten around him, 
His writings met with the approba- 
tion of his friends, and his powors 
seemed to grow with their use. Now, 
too, he was looking forward tu his 
marriage. His house waa prepared ; 
antl Julie had promised to become his 
bride in August. He was about to 
set out on his last visit to hia betroth- 
ed, when he was seized with spitting 
ofhlood. The wedding waa ponedt; 
aul Friedrich went with his parenta 
aad his brother Carl to Dresden, The 
former hin to visit their married 
daughter. Fortunately Carl remained 
helund ; for the hemorrhage returned, 
and the physicians declared their pa 
treat incurable, Julie now came to 
support him, a& he had formerly anp- 
ported Sophie. As lie became weaker, 
the winh gr strong in him to travel 
turome southerly climate ; but be was 
pronounced unfit for such a jgumey. 
Thus the year passedaway. The firet 
mnonth of the sew century found hin 
lenny te return to Weinsenfels; thi- 
ther he proveedeal at the end of Janu. 
ury. Mh» little atrength now waned 
fram day to day. Yet he suffered no. 
pans Dut was able te write some 
hyitime wud sonnets: he alse read much, 
cfucily the works of Zinzendorf and 
Lavater and the best of all books, 
nearer he drew to hin end, the 
" confident he felt of recovery. 
“Ind could but get stronger ;” how 
oftn have thore words pierced the 
nous of loving watehers, who have 
known well what this painless weak- 
hess in known that it ia a weakneds 
uute death. 
, ‘mn the 21st of March he was avar- 
Joy edto sve his oldest friend, Friedrich 
Schlegel. The two talked earnest: 
together, chiefly of their projectot 
wntings, On the 25th he awoke at 
nix in the morning, and baying read 
for a while and breakfasted, hin bro- 
ther played upon the piauo. pa- 
tient sunk into a poaceful slumber, 
and woke to be with God and Sophie, 
“Thus,” says Ticek, “before he had 
completed his twenty-ninth year, died 
our friend, in whom we kuow not 
which most to admire and love—his 
extended knowledge, hia philosophic 
gains, or bis poetic talent... . 
ithout vanity, hfe ee antic 


Peete cas enn nm and 
> he was = genuine, trae 
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wan, the purest and most beautiful 
incarnation of ahigh immortal spirit.” 
Poor widowed Julie|—a widow be- 
fore a wife. It was now for her to 
learn what Friedrich had learnt four 
years ago— 
“God gives us love, Bomething to lore 
He tonds ws. But when jove ix grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left wone.” 





Not for very long, let ws trust. Fried- 
rich had left her an example. We 
will hope that she followed it, and that 
before the year of mourning was ex- 
pired she consuled herself as he did. 

Thux far for the man. And now 
what uf his works? Truly it is diffi- 
vult to form a correct estimate. In 
Germany they have learut to appre- 
ciate them, partly perhaps because 
they cannot altuyether understand 
them, That which we, whe boust not 
Novalis’ suystical insight. can see, we: 
Juve and admire, His aphorisms are 
often aparkling, neatly always pro- 
found, “Many times n teath shines 
through them bright a» the star of the 
Epiphany, 

He ik deeply vutial in an 
of mocking unbelief, He cares 
to rush in with tools, knowing tle 
where wach come the Holy of 
Hohes becomes a place ali eomtion 
and unclean, His is vot the super- 
ficial gaze sutinfied that it has com. 
prchended the universe at one glinee. 

Rather he will take up the meanest 
stone, too ugly for the litrle child te 
build inte its dairy grotte, and reek to 
find a mequing there a history anda 
prepheey, 

Tn studying the works of Novalix, 
the reader ix cui 
Aubrey de Vere's 

feck” — 





























le“ Hymn to the 





“Tbe si 


‘le Eye alone can nee 
AU trut 


wn round us thrown." 


Novalis, we have been told, was a 
“genuine, true man.” He was “free 
from vanity and hypocrisy.” His was 
the “Single Eye.” But tu deacend to 


particulars, 

The first volume of the “Neh riften” 
contains “Heinrich ron Ofterdingen,” 
of which mention hav been slready 
roade. This piece remains unfini 
and in hia Isat illness its author 
prewied his intention of rewriting the 
whole of it. [t ipa taleofa 








tuntly reminded of hi 
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fambling character, and was intended 
to be the “Apotheosia of Poetry.” 
The “Hymns to the Night,” with 
hh the second volume commenees, 
areobarurely solemn, mystically grand. 
There is « wealth of words and power 
of expression in them which meke ua, 
as we read, belive that we are listen- 
ing to some involved, but, stately 
music. “The Disciples at Sais” are 
Ot pre-ent wnfathowed—: haps they 
are wot unfathomable, ‘The *Spin- 
tual Sungs™ and the “Fragments” are 
hpecial favourites. Three of the former 
Miss Winkworth lis already made 
hnown to the Englixh reader, as we 
will find hy taming to the hymns in 
the first songs of “Lyra Germanica” 
for the tint Swiday after Easter and 
the eyhteonth Sunday after Trinity, 
wad to the second series, p40. Many 
of them are now incorporated into the 
German SL np lacher Geaanybneh,” 
sung publidy by whole con- 
ms ina Way that only a Ger- 
van and does sing, 
the editors of the third 
wvali~ writings, mentions 
the toilewing incident in connexion 
wath these ‘Ge rthehe Lieder” 

The Baron Von Hantenberg father 
of Novalis. though a kind parent, and, 
interested in all the employmente of 
hits ctuldren, yet allowed them very 
much te follow their own devices. He 
duel noticed the poetical dirposition of 
Friedrich, but bad never cared to in- 
quite low far this disposition deve- 
Topect tel One day, after his gon’s 
death, he went into one of the Mo- 
n churches, where they sang “& 
erfully spiritual song, which he 
had never heard before, but by which 

we waa deeply moved. The service 
ended, he left the church, and asked 
with inward emotion of a friend what 
was that splendid hymn which had 
been sung, and who’ was the author 
of it” “What :* was the astonished 
reply: “do not know that your 
own son wret it! ian 

Tho following we offer as a very 
imperfect rendering of one of Novalis’ 
shorter hymns :— 

When in heavy tearful hours 
‘Our feeble hearts are over-worn 
Win weakness wastes our little 
Aud fear makes shi vorrow's than; 
When thing on the loved onea taken, 
What care and at quish once were theirs, 
No heam of hope then gently breaking, 
Shines through the nding cloud of team, 




































ty o 
His mighty love is very near; 
i Upraired to His bright 
‘To wt ion strong ted coz, 
His angel bring the cup of Life; 
And whispering softly im cur ear 
Simost words of pesos, calm all our strife, 
And in their blessod reat we share.” 

The “ ents” are probably little 
known to the reader. Some few of 
the best were translated by Mr. Carlyle 
in the essay referred to above. They 
are very weighty, and full of meaning. 
It seems og though each contained 
materials enough for a dozen sermons 
of a very superior class to what we, 

r habitants in sicvo, are fated to 
ear from Sunday to Sunday. 

Tieck likens Novalis to Dante. 
Carlyle more justly calls him the 
German tl He was not en- 
dowed with the dramatic power of 
the Italian, tut he did poses all the 
depth, and what, for want of a bet- 
ter word, nay be termed the pwraser- 
ness of the Frenchman. Paveal_ix 
often grand in hia “ Thoughts.” No- 
valis, too, is grand when, he Pasea), 
he is most simple. It is difficult tv 
mention any English writer who may 
corapare with him. Shelley has sume 

wints of contact. Buth Shelley and 
fovalia were deeply imbued “with 
mysticism; each wus gifted with a 
wonderful wealth of words, aut dealt 
in the same impassioned language. 
But in other particularn the twe 
wide asunder as the polea. Shelley, 
it must be confessed, after ull the ul- 
lowancea which Christian charity 
can e, was a hlagphemer. No- 
valis was a most devout believer. 
We carefully withhold from the 
youthful reader many of the writings 
of the Englishman. There is not » 
Jine written by the Gennan which 
may not be perused with pertert 
nafety. The contrast may be suinpied 
up ins word, Shelley ix the author 
“(Queen Mah” Novalis wrote 
that most touching hymn, “ ius war’ 
ich ohne dich yewesen?” (What had 
1 heen if Thou wert not 1) i 

We will not test the literary merits 
of Novalis upon the mere dictum of 
the reviewer. Let him speak for 
himmelf. 

“The heart is the key of the world 
and of life. Man lives in a helplusa 
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condition, ao that he msy Jove and be 
indebted to others, Through imper- 
fection he is made subject to the in- 
fluence of his fellows; and this strange 
influence is the end. In sickness 
alone others can or ought to help us. 
So from this point of view Christ is 
every way the Key of the World.” 
Novalis i Gnostic, no ascetic of 
jinon Stylites race ; for, he saye, 
here is but one Temple in the 
‘orld, the Body of Man. Nothing . 
is holier than that high form. Bend- 
ing before men is 4 reverebee done toy, 
this revelation inthe flesh, Wetouch 
Leasen when we lay our hand wpun & 
Inman body.” He shares Joon Paul's 
efor the young; he deems that 
ere children are ia no golden 
He has a high opinion of pocta 
aml their vocation; he holds that 
he poct cun better understand na. 
tue than the most svirutitic head:” 
tlat © poetry heals the wounds which 
the understanding has inflicted,” and 
that “the nore poetical aman is, the 
gone truthfidl heas” The truly ar- 
tustic mind iy not effeminate, tor "the 
artrt stands upon the man as the ata- 
Mpa the perlestal, “Know. 

~ he deems, “ix only one half, 
fath isthe other,” Tr would xeem, 
thongh, ax of the uppenite to faith 
wee offen necessary to correct false 
mupresions, aud te reduce men and 
thins te their proper dimeusiony, 
Un” When we see a giant we look 
at the position of the kun and commader 
whether it ix not the shadow of a 
yaginy that appears tous.” For want, 
of enirh consileration, we may add, 
it 





































often happencd that the sruull 
u a the decline of art ur literature 
have got themselves placed with the 
Biante that stood proudly eect at 
nountide. “Woman,” suya our au: 
the aymbot of goodnes and 
i iman, of truth and justire.” 
var (furcht\ is the sign of a pnaiue- 
worthy quality,reverence (ehnfrrvht)” 
Enghah Acuteur in well represented in 
the aphorism, “every Frei bran is 
an island.” In the school of surrow 
Novalis learnt the truth of Lavater’s 
words, “Deep sigha of the heart 
are eure wtepa towards heaven,” 
and sid, “Men should be proud of 
their surrows, Every nurrow is « re- 









' See Lyra Germanica.—Firss serice, pege 98. 
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membrancer to us of our high rank.” 
“ Misfortunes are « call from God. 
Only by migfortunes can man become 
holy ; for this cause were the xainta 
of old overwhelmed by misfortune.” 
Ty the “little grave, the friendly 
spot” he inay have said, “ Life is the 
beginning of death, Life is for the 
wake of death. Deuth is at once he- 
ginning and ending—scparation aud 
closer union at once.” Perchance the 
first rumours of reveltition angzested 
ta him the thought which Carlyle has 
male a honsehold word: “We are 
near awakening when we dream that 
we dreum.” While he must have 
continually found that “ philo»ephy 
is properly home sickness; the wish 
to be everywhere at hom 
was not the mat to ma 
brader” of every stranger. 
ix a feeling of [eetaatin. 
ship, love, an: 








Friend- 
religion should be 
treated mysterionsty. 
moments of confideure should we 
silently converse with ourselves there. 


Only in rare 


on There are many things too sacred 
to be thought of, nich more to be 
spoken of.” 

History was with him a very favour- 
itestndy. Hiesphorisnmonthinnnbject 
are anany avd profound. He Sool 

Vall men then tivens 
ycontuence of twa 
the past and the future 
We, living in these troublons ti 
nay readily repeat hin we “Ww 
hear the burdens of our fathers even 
as we have inherited their possessions, 
This men live in the payt aud the 
futare, and nowhere Jess than in the 
prevent.” And lastly for a solemn 
word ona subject too often lightly 
thought of: -* Marriage is a grent 
mystery, Marriage with us is a vul- 
garized mystery. Alas for us that 
our choiee lies only between marriage 
and solitude: twa extremes ; yet how 
few men are capible of a truo mar- 
ringe ; how few alsoenn bear solitude. 
There are unions of olf kinds. Mar- 
riage is an endless union. Is woman 
man'a goal, and is woman herself 
without a goal?” 
‘These are but the crumbe that full 
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from Novalis’ well-spreadtable. 

will give ont readers but 8 poor er 
of the goodly feast in store for them 
if they choose to become Novalia’ 
guexix, only (it is fair to caution them) 
net every dainty will suit them; tet 
them pass by such, grateful for the 
abundance of which they may par- 


take, 
‘These remarks will be fitly closed 
by adiseriminating criticism borrowed 
he anthor of “ Hours with the 












s suseestive and  sparklin; 
aphorisins of Novalis should be read 
with dae allowance, Some contain 
adutrable thoughts pointedly  ex- 
Jressel. Others are curiously per- 
yer or paver Now they breathe 
the lofty stoic tt we find in 
taonologues. 
ems forgotten: the 
velf-awertion is re- 
Jaxer. aud Novalis languidly reelines 
wth the lotos nung the flow- 
exe In one paye life is bot ‘a battle 
“hy in anather, the soul's 
wan eating prison love, a 
Liv. the disease of the 
a brief fever, to be seothed by 
ical repose, ant 













wently Fiehte 
antrum of Titan 











sparc 
te siimber of my: 
i 





salad at dist by healthful, restful 
In this latter moud he woos 
epy abstrictien of the oriental 





toystiesta. Action iy morbid in his 
> dream ix to overcome. All 
ives,” he says, ‘when know- 
* The coniition of know. 
muon saintly calm of 
Such is the uspira- 
ymible through the 
florid obscurity of the ‘Hymus to 
Might” Shutting out the garish 
outer world of the actual, forgetting 
all its tinsel jes and its petty 
tins, the enthusiast seems to rise 
into that myshe meditative night 
whose darkness reveals more truth 
than the searching brightness of the 
dayheht, and i whose recesses bis 
trinsported spirit celebrates ite bri- 
dal with the queen of beaven—the 
wathetic Mary, he etemal beauty.” 
Vol. ii, pp. 303-4). 

ce pp ES 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Tae reason of a woman's being 

erally true to nature and fuman- 
fty, 80 far as rhe touches it, is that 
she is throughout tender ; for tender- 
ness is 8 deep characteristic of truth. 
For example : a woman writing of a 
child or a sufferer is almost invariably 
happy in her expressions, No learn 
ing, no peculianty of life, can divest 
her of this. Few women have had 
ro decided xn education as Mm. 
Browning: yet how perfect, how 
delicately clove to humen nature 13 
the scene with Manon's child in 
Aurora Leigh. And go, though 
‘woman may not suggest to us plre 
or metaphysical thought, yet within 
her own limita she ja true. This 
the cause why female poetry is alway ~ 
worth reading once. 

But when « woman haa gone b«- 
yond this, and not content with eda- 
eating her heart, trains her mtelk<t, 
and by its help cultivates ber nnagina- 
tion, then her, poetry becomes, Lae 
that of Mra. Hemane, a hou 1 
word. This is the excellence of 
Alexander. She has cnnebled ima 
Sination, whose source 35 in the heart. 
with the culture of reason. She his 
pruned that luxuriance of images, 
that wild growth of unchosen words 
which producing want of dignity and 
weight of theyght, are the great ant 
common faults of Poetasters She 
has studied expression, and added a 
metrical training to her natural power 
of rhythm, and the renult is a volume 
of poems which the world will wel- 
come. 

It is always difficult to review uo 
number of detached porns. The 
sritic has no settied foundation 
build his thoughts upon, oO T 
haa he erocted 2 little erlific prai 
or censure on one subject. than br in 
obliged to begin another,  There- 
fore to concentrate a review on 4 
hook of this class, we must Iny a 
foundation of our own ; and the first 
which has oceut to us iv to inves- 
ti the geueral characteristics of 

Alexander's genius. These we 


























will illustrate from her pooms, and 
thus we may hope to give the public 
a fair conception of her book. 

We hegin with womanliness, These 
poems are womanly in the highest 
and truest sense. ‘here ia no falee 
sentiment ; there is no morbid per- 
sersion of femiuine powers, Her 
idea of self-racrifice 18 not wrought 
oa false image of the virtue, as 
the French authors have attempted, 
Hert idea of yustive is not pushed be- 
send the Inints of human infirmity. 
‘Her tenderness is not degraded into 
A woth excuse of wrong. Her aym- 
pathy dees not degenerate into mei 
phinthropy In a word - ber feel- 
ims are not the guide either of her 
team ur her consience. Wath this 
pictace we proceed to the poona, 

Te ts womanliness which gees in 
* Southes’s "save no lonely ppot, 
Int a hallowed biWack haunted: ty 
tie Dovecot winds and sunbeama ft 
ty Wonnintthe to feel that he was not 
doch but only slecpmg, while nature 
led all ber handnands terth to seuthe 
Vis shunher she coadd aot but feel 
that all around was syinpathizmag 
with the poet's heart: that all the 
he thts, and clouds, aul waters were 
ntalfer hin Tt was woemanhke 
t make the in tun xrave the 
Conte. the healt, of the landseape—-to 
feec that ronad it rese the religion of 
2 




































* ytean grave whure dauies grew, 
tures own cathedral laid. 





Vine Mne Alcxander rises to a far 
lozlrr stain of poctry inthe poem 
on Mrs, Homans grave, These lines, 








ne of the beatin the book, are full 
true and noble thinking, Exoap 
ing dreut the girlish sentiment, beau 
total as it always m, however com- 
anon, of the poet find fittest reat in 
the shade of gentle trees, and with 
the vielet on his tomb, she tums and 
contmplates the grave of Mra. Ho- 
junns, lying wanid the city’s roar and 
surge of men, asa higher and a truer 

aingors 








thought. For the loftiest 
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have int men rather than 
nature. So with our authoress :— 
* Lat the poet Ji hie broth 
Whew grat Srords of Christian trath 
shall be 


He that hath most fellowship with others 
Ta most Christ-like in his ayinpatby. 


“Ana all Nature's charms, the bight, the 


real 
Are but shadows, though they live and 
move, 
Of his own more beantifal deal, 
Of his dream of punty aud love ” 


Womanlike, tov, is her dislike of 
voncerving any thing aa utterly al 
The Dateh seaman’s skeleton found 
by Lord Dutitrm, lying open to the 
quiron a little tongue of icy land, Kug- 
gests to her a happy subject fur o 
poem; und she paints around inn 
the everlasting ice, and corascating, 
pkies, as he slum): Lwhere 

Sy Panty the shy rennd or nate 

An the Diack mows a tries, 

Ae the white hears came out and play 

fn sunslane by the place 

















But, in her pity, she cannot feove him 
there, but weaves seund hina, im 
imaginative taney, the drew of 
home and the Jose of wont. 

Womanlike, too, 13 her sympathy, 
and when that is so decp as t+ pet 
into the heart of things, there it rises, 
into imagination, a trepne river 
ing deep and wile, She sees it as 
it were hermelf m1 cali, sit says 


“The very beat of the broad nvr 
Tecven usa aitent heart,” 





anorthern rock, beaten by the Atha «+ 
surge She watches at: as sie gases, 
ty her it ows 
@ Whore auch, 2 giant fast asleep, 
Lay folded io tus purple cloak 
Upon « purple deep” — 
the solitude of the wa, She enters 
the muriner’s heart, and the loneliness 
of the deep vcvan 1s thus forahly 
given — 
“Thu nhip bas drifted to the gale, 
ero, many a night.the fi 
Saw hut herself ind that win 
‘O'er all the contial ocoan strewn.” 


But the noblest example of ima- 
ination in the book occure in the 
aecond part of the end of the 
Golden ers. Mrs. Alexander is 
describing the woodland, and thus she 
pierces to the very heart of forest 
ecenery -— 






Prayés, 


“ Por the shadow of the forett Ixy 
‘On the crusb’d heart of the forest maid; 
Glorious sunsbine, and the Hight of day, 
And the blue air of long summena play'd 
Ever iu the green tops of the trees :— 
Down below were depths and mysteries, 
Dim petspectives, and a humid umeli 
Uf decaying lexves and rotting eones + 
Winie, far up, the wild bee rang her bell, 
And the biomeoms nodded on the:rthrones.” 


For the forest is not only the home 
of juy and hght, of raring leaves and 
flying sunstane— that were but a half 
dew mptron ; but the hume, alse, of 
sotrow anil darkness, where the 
mortrnful moan of homele & sounds is 
am the trees, and the gloom of the 
still s> of might lies heavier in the 
ladesthan on the open dow ns;— isnot 
Jy the herue of life, where a myriad 
Ay img creatures reyvice, and where 
the spring is alread among the 
Tan hes, but alsa the very habitation 
of array and death, of leaves which 
ret inte a humid set, and living, 
things who bh porsh un a day—holda 
within at pot_anly lessons which all 
men may read, but alse strange weird 
my sterivsand speechless horrors which, 
cudle and hush the heart. and thie 
fast mene have so deeply felt as the 
Germins Goethe « batlad of the 















Viel King ist matchless expression of 
thts human feeling of the torest.. Who 
that hus ever read has ever forgotten 
the 


kmght 4 nidutght side through 
yrest Which wirdled the cottane 
vive Undine lived, when every tree 
woe weeding mte mockines forina, 
yds epae Bhapes of Wekcdnons 
Py bamevety branch, 

Vcrondy mi the lines already quoted, 
Tuitan the desenpuon which begins 
the second. part of this legend, we 
reengnise Mra, Alexander's feelmg of 
the double nature of the forest's ex- 





preasion ef itself in us. There she 

desetthes - 

“Where the twisted path is 1 and red, 
The huge tiee truuks, with knotted 


turk, 
An avd ont, stand up on anther side"— 


the dark arches, and the contrasting 
brightness of a delicate little glade. 


“A little pateh of purest green 
Where, when in the spring the Lowers un. 


fold, 
Lieth ak of blue and gold 
Tindden 1a the heart of the olf wood.” 


But in this solitude she will not 
eave us: it is too terrible both in 


ugliness and beauty without huma- 
nity; and so there lies amid a “wider 
space — 
“A plot of nd 
Whence the blind Ud ‘woodssat hears the 
0 
Of the see. of loaves that toas their foam 
Of white blossoms round his lowly home, 
‘Whose poor thatch, amid that living mass 
Of rich verdare, lieth dark avd brown, 


Like a lark’s nest, ruaset in the 
Of a bare field on a breezy down.” 


How felicitous and fresh is the clor- 
ing sinile. 

And if imagination may be said to 
be that which adorns the common, or 
penetrates through the unpoetical 
outward to the inward poctry, then 
the last verse of the poem, entitled 
“ Sorrow on the Sea” is imaginative— 
“Then bring ber back where burdeu’d Chile 

Round many a lashing wheel rave white.” 


The scene is made poetical. The 
river, like a strong man, is bnrdened 
by the weight of shipping,~-the pot 
ical of steam is seized in the wouls 
“ashing wheel” power, unwearinees, 
rapidity ; and it is not the discoloured 
etreaur, but the gleaming madnens of 
the foam, which the poct pictures to 
our view. Apropos of the poem-- as 
a work of art—it would have been 
rouch better had the two lunt verors 
been altexether omitted. They are ai 
incumbrance. Before, however, we 
Jeave it for some time, we instance 
from it another example of imagiua- 
tive power— 

“<The feathery clouds 
Lie Jooscned on the distunt bill” 


No one who haa watched the lifting 
of a flock of vapours from the sides of 
a mountain, “shepherded hy the 
slow, unwilling wind,” but must at 
ones recognise the imaginative peor 
tration of the word “ loveencd.” It 
is exactly the right term. For ike 
clouds when rising after rain always 
appear first to shake thenwelves fi 

from the side of the bill, still keeyi 
however, ita outline, aud te lic, wem- 
ingly, af the distance frou a a 
yard, so that wo imagiuc it possible to 
walk in a clear and touch the 
mountain with one hand, and the 
cloud masa with the other. It is when 
that condition takes place, and Bene 
rally not till then, that the mist lift, 
That is what is painted for us by the 

loosened, 
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Another characteristic of Mrs 
Alexander's _geniua ia felicity of ex- 
preasion. No natural is worth 
any thing without accurate and steady 
training. No class of artista neglect 
culture so mnuch ax accond-rate poeta. 
They do not revere their gift sufii- 
ciently they use it with pride-- for 
themselves, and dy not feel that it ia 
not theirs- for_self--but theirs for 
all the world. It needs the golemnity 
of that thought, and the dignity of 
that mot to impel a second-rate 
poet te careful training, and the high- 
est praise in due to our authoress for 
her manifest cultivation of her natu- 
ral watt, A few instances of thin feli 
vitous and condensed expression Wi 
not be out of place, Here is a heau- 
total contrast dhawn by a futher over 
lis daughter'n yrase, hetween her 
youthful health and her sad decline, 
and both thought» lmked to his ma- 
trve lund hy a few graceful touches, 
© Tserarhort, low cough I hear, 

‘Faere hes mm mine a thin, sinall hand ; 

Ue a vores singeth in mine 

Ike voice that haunted the old land. 
© When that brave mountain bicere of ours 
That dash*d the seeut ftom golden tuice, 
Ard sve)t acrow the heather flowern, 
Touched not » bnghter cheek than hers,” 

The character of Mra. Hemans’ 
peers gs arven ana dine 
* And the wind mi the tall trees ebould lend 

Musical del-ghy on stormy days, 
Wika sand halfehrealr Wy-tender, 
Like tho cebu of her own wild lays.” 


‘Taste in thee happily described - 
“Hor what ss taste, but the heart's earnest 

srg 

_Aftcr the beautiful jn form and thought, 

From the pure past a nicer sense deriving, 

And eter by faur nature taught.” 

The “Irish Mother's Lament” for 
her son ina far land, is imagined with 
Licacy; and if any one ehuuld 
wish, after a course of hacknied son- 
ron the Princess Royal's mur- 
», to cheer hin heart with seme- 
thong fresh, portical, pictorial, with 
something which touches the exact 
points to be touche him read the 

Royal Bridal” in this bouk. 

_ We pass on to another charactar- 
istic - rehyious fecling. For Mis. 
Alexander's religion is no but 
s univerul and inward power; is no 
sentiment which it is pretty to intr 
duce, and effective, aa the peroration, 
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ao to speak, of a poem, but with her 
a2 essonce, without which all things 
are dull To her Gud's presence Is 
felt in the universe, from the smallest 
loaf to the biaze of the star Sirius. 
The description of the poor woman 
whom the Lady Beata had taught 
from “her Gospel,” and of her simple 
recognition of Christ in all the forest 
scape, i4 exquisite. 

The hyinns, however, are the worst 
writi in the book. The scene- 
painting of the death of Christ, in 
which we hoped Mrs. Alexander would 
not have indulged. is a degradation 
to the sufferer. The crosa in itself 
‘wan no infamy to the apotiess One. 
It was not the nail which pierced His 
bandes-- it was the iron which entered 
into Hin soul that drew from Him 
that exceeding bitter cry. 

‘Mrs. Alexander hax ¥ 
charactorintic : it in 
the connexion betw 
Humanity. 

pus :— 
From Neture’s beantesus wutwant t] ings, 

What gleams of hdtlen hie we want 
For still the world » thout us thins 
Strong shatows of the world with 


Now three analocies are often car- 
Tied ton far; Nature is mide into 
Hamanity,and the resnlt 4 Grat poeta 
who are nut xo appoar Panthcistic, 
The reason of this ts, that the dignity 
of the hunwan clement is net suttici- 
ently recagniwead But in our wuthor's 
poetry thin is not so° she marks the 
want of joy and euflering in Nature. 
Bhe sees that what ecrmy thus in Na- 
ture is in reality only ourelves pro- 
jecting on the wold without. Sho 
foels that we have no greater diguity 
than our capacity of suflering. 

But Nature has yet another office, 
one which has ever heen to poets a 
mine of wealth. It ix founded on the 
truth that the Author of Nature is 
leo the Author of Humanity. God 
apeake throngh the dumb universe to 
man; and wo understand the silent 
words, because le who made the 
workis hos given usa mind similar in 
kind, though not in degree, to Hix 
Owing to this likencas, the things seen 
voion forth to ux the things 
and from all outward life we can draw 
deep lessons for our inward spirit. 
Mra. Alexander has felt this strongly. 
Every pootic heart must feel aud tell 
it to the world, One poem capecially, 


‘YOu, LIV.--NO. CUCAXE. 












ature and 
She liws expressed this 















which we quote for its finish end 
rounduess of expression, is based on 
her consciousness of this: 


‘aves, waves, waves, 


ist with might’s pale gold, 
Boom eee thunder through rataia 
rol 





‘Hiss and male their masie manifold, 
‘Sing, and work fur God alung the strand. 


Leaves, leaves, leaves, 
Beautsful by autanin's sourchmg treath, 
ar by death, 


Ivory skeletons, carve 
Fall ayd dritt at « sublime command. 


Thoughts, thoughts, thongh: 
Deven, Torker ea ie 





Rasthng, leaf ike through it evermore, 
©, that they might follow God's good haud!” 


In another poem she guards this 
methed of analogy from mistake. For 
some think that the comparison of 
these relations is suffiriently stron; 
te be are pted as positive proof o 
apintualtruths Men have attempted. 
te establish the reality of a resurrec- 
thon by the analeces af spring, and 
the chryaahs opening mto a huttertly, 
But these do not prove the unmortal 
life et term, they only render it pre- 
table, and serve to eonticg the trath 
whan once at has deen received. Ure- 
Test an prool, they are usctul ae helps 
of faith, In the lines we quote our 
readers may sce how the philuwphy 
of this may be tauched into poetry 
$11 nt as snow from bis airy chamber, 

Down on the sarth drops the wither'd 


leaf, 
Silent y back ow the heart of the decamer, 
Noticed of nonc, fatle the secret grief, 


Yet ye decvive ux beautiful prophets; 
Fer, luke ove side of an ocean shell 

Cast by the tule on a dripping sand-beseh, 
“uly a half of che truth ye tell, 


Much of deendence and death ye sing uss 
Rightly ye tell us earth's hopes are vain; 

Bur of the hte wut of death uo whispor, 
‘Saying, ' We die, but we live again.’ > 


The last characteristic we shalt 
mention is gracefulnces. It is this 


which marks the buck especially, It 
is graceful in ita strength, and 





ie 
ful even in ite weaknceses, It has no 
rugged vigour, like an oak of cen- 
turive which braves and bends not to 
the blast; but delicate er, like 
the hardy silver-columned birch which 
waves in infinite gracefulness, tri- 
umphant and bea in the centre 
of the storm. 


4& PEEP INTO 


Tae topographical featurea of the 
olden time in the leading cities of the 
empire constitute an important ele- 
ment in archeology. In these, illus- 
trating as they do the traditions of 2 
people, the story of progress is best 
read, Society = the Provinces, com- 
m a gentle process, takes shay 
from the course of events in gret 
cities, Almost invariably thronghont 
the history of every country, those 
movements which influenced the race 
may be found to have had origin in 
the latter. Excitemente cansing em- 
pies to quake to their foundation, 
ave passed unheeded over the heats 
of the rustics dwelling not half a-score 
leagues from the scene of the city's 
turmoil. Brilliant strokes in ataten- 
manship and strides in science only 
become accommodated to the cirenm 
stances of the community at large 
after the it populations have heen 
agitated by them. This wax truer 
before modern rapidity of communi- 
cation, and the agency of the ponting 
press in spreading a cheap and whole- 
some literature, 1mperialized remoter 
districts, and made the kingdom, as it 
were, one vast city, of which the 
aaperate towns are only so many 
i streets, and the railways o 
jes of parish omnibus system. 


ili, among the streets and lanes of i 


our Babylons must we go to witness 
the endurance and triumphs of the 
ay einige tie debetween 
opposing principics of truth an jse- 
hood —the elaboration of social experi- 
ments—the hot conflict of politics, 
and the caprices of fashiun, which 
mould the character, and determine 
the happmess of the people. To those 

ing mazes of brick and mortar 
the contemplative eye turns with 

liar interest. There are sermons 
in other stones than the emooth, shin- 
ing pebbies of the brook, or the rocks 
on which the geologist moralizes. To 
stand aside and gaze upon the tide of 


human beings surging ceaseless 
alacriy and varety “Ghrough our 


frentent orougbfares, 
pressions of nature and of things 
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moresolemnizing, mare: ical, more 
poctical too, than can be experienced 
on tho brow of the mountaim or the 
skirts of the broad and lucid land- 
scape. Admiration of antignity is a 
sentiment which, no leax than the de- 
sire of mastering the philosophy of 
life in the busy crowd, finds here the 
fullest indulgence. Were it not for an 
orcasional ruin,—and there are becom- 
ing fewer every year as thone rudeat, 
iconoclasts, the railway and factory, 
creep upon the virgin’ domain,— the 
eonntry would present few attractions 
for the antique The perennial 
renewal of ite surface doen much to 
Dlot out the relics its hosem bears, 
The hattle-field« of Mayenta and Sal- 
fermo will soon Jose al] it the faintest 
traces of the last conflicts, ax the for- 
mer dil of the vietorics of the First 
Napoleon. It is to history we owe 
nest of the charms attaching to plains 
whcre the fate of peoples was devided. 
In most cities, on the coutrary, the 
past comes upon ur at every other 
turn, where the attention is arrested 
hy the memorial column, or the dingy 
ecclesiastical edifice, with ita quaint 
graveyard and singular epitaphial 
ita, or the crumbling gateway 
king the ancient utmost verge of 
wn, beyond which miles of dwell- 
have now atretched; or the hoary 
d which numerour ro- 
ar the narrow, faded 






















all its vicissitudes, that once was the 
abode of wealth, or worth, or geniua, 
When we expect the historian to 
bing us lack to the Britain of two 
centuries ago, that we may form such 
un cotimate of the national lite of that 
perl ag ordinary observation en- 
ables us tonttain an respects our own 
tie, we do not wish him to invite us 
toa pedestrian excursion in the quiet 
iutenor, where hanilet aud farm! 
and chureh nestling in ivy, and ol 
family mansion om! ed in 
make up the rural condition. 
he do this, we should not find much 
difference between the same picture 
of then and now; but we deem it 
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necess for the writer to lay his 
incipal scene in the great city, whe- 
her he treat his task in the cold spirit 
of Hume, or design to reproduce other 
days in vivid colours for popular in- 
atruction after the enchanting style of 
lay, He is scarcely afoot upon 
his task, indeed, until he has plunged 
into the Jabyrinths of the murky me- 
tropolis, pointer in hand, to show 
where sage dwelt and poet wrote; 
where the golden remains of a 
divine were prepared as a legacy for 
future generations, or a great orator 
on things spiritual was wont to stir 
the flame of piety in a groas age ; 
where popular tumult carried 9 smin 
principle to victory in spite of banded 
opposition ; where traitor fell a head- 
less propitiation to outraged country, 
or martyr scaled a gool tentimony by 
a glorious triumph over death. Those 
histories charm the most in which thin 
fiatient and sympathetic attention is 
towed on the Jocalization of the 
wartative ; and none knew better how 
profound is the interest these civic 
Teminiscences awaken than that wiz- 
ard interwenver of local history with 
dramatic fiction, with whom, in 
younger dlays, wo reameil through Old 
don, to tke actual part in the 
stormy escapades of the apprentices 
of the Fleet, to visit George Heriot in 
hig sanctum, or Dame Ursley in her 
cave of enchantment over her barber 
spouse’s ahop, or repaired ta the Gus- 
oon Ohevalicr’s “Ordinary,” to behold 
the high life of 9 former age, in all its 
frivolity and vice, as the yallants flit 
by with jingling apn and waving 
feathers, and profusly embroidered 
doublets, or stake fortunes upon a cast 
of the dice, That street antiquities, 
and the literature which historically 
or pietorinlly illustrates them, consti- 
tute a charming and valuable portion 
of History, is established hy the fact 
that no writer who has enriched our 
shelves by such researches haa failed 
oe sar the ke of thii 
wnong the works of this nature, 
which the public have favourably re- 
ceived, may certainly be cl Mr. 
Gilbert’s entertaining volumeson Dub- 
lin. A formor Socasion served us i 
expressing our peune o: is gent 
man’s services to Lriah history; and his 
claims to regard are greatly enhanced 
‘by the second and third volumes, with 
which we propose now to d In 
these the author displays more than 
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the skill of which his first volume gave 
Promise, and so arran; his copious 


selections from a multitude not 
easily available so aa to bring 
their separate rays of it to bear 


fall upon the social life of the various 
classes of the Irish people in the 
Period embraced by his investigutions. 
is not to be ranked among the 
collectors of antiquarian lumber. His 
raise arises from the fact that he bas 
isentombed a vast amount of reliable 
and interesting matter, and made the 
Streets of Dubtin yield fresh and am: 
ple inaterials for what is stil] 4 desi 
eratuz, an impartial and a discrimin- 
ating history of the English rile in 
Treland, from the early part of the 
seventeenth century forward. 

_Mr. Gilbert has admirably metho- 
dized his quotations from old docu- 
ments, chiefly state papers, taking up 
@ particular street or public maildga 
and hanging about it, as it were, al 
its furuiture of asseviations, This 
method leads him into rich veins of 
antijuanan ore, and enables him to 
elucidate passages of our histery. 
nerally mowonceived. Many of his 
citations huve an additional Historical 
value fiom the circumstance of never 
having been intended by their authors 
to serve that purpose. A» unstudied 
corroborations or corrections they have 
freyaeutly peculiar force. In} ing 
these passages of narrative, Ar. Gil- 
bert, even where there aro tempta- 
tions in his path, avoids partizanship. 
If we could point to several para- 
graphs in the third volume which 
might be considered exceptions, these 
aru not sufficiently numerone to call 
for further observation; yet although 
he prudently abstains from rendering 
hia pages the velucle of the narrow 
views of party, he is, as he ought to 
be, thorenghiy, and in_s& just and 
Porthy eense, national. For exumple, 
he labours auccesfully to save ua, 
in Dublin, from the reproach of being 
‘Dehind our sister cities in the arte an 
letters, by showing that in the mid- 
dle of the last century, the engra 
medalists, and even the painters o! 
the Irish metropolia, excelled their 
‘London contemporaries; while among 
scholars, wits, orators, and actors, 
thore were alo in the foremost grade 
Triebmen, and residents of this city, 
of whom less is known than their 
merits demand. 

From the year 1600 one of the 
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busiest localities in Dublin was Cork- 
bil. It derives ite name from Cork 
House, built there about that period 

the crafty and successful cial, 

ichard Boyle. During the panic 

1641 the building became state offices, 
and continued such until the com- 
mercial growth of the city rendered 
ita demolition necessary. _1¢ was here 
the famous clubs and coffee-houses of 


the latter of the seventeenth 
and following centi Rourished. 
‘Their records illustrate the manners of 


the period, often in the most amus- 
ing and graphic way. Among their 
aenters might have been seen 2 
motley company of courtiers, lax di- 
vines, intriguing lawyers, disaffected 
mtlemen of attenuated estates, bul- 
ing officials, and money-making cits 
well able to hold their own in brawl 
or bout, All these are associated to- 
ther in hail-fellow fashion over tho 
ing beakers of the Swan-tripe 
Club, the Cock-and-Punch-Rowl 
(which was 9 masonic establishment), 
the Jacoh’s Ladder, and the Sot's 
Hole. The firat of these bowers of 
Bacchus is storied of as the most re- 
markable, from being the meetiny- 
of a confederacy which aimed 

at jng the interest of the Pre- 
tender. There were several disloyal 
clubs in this classical quarter, but no- 
thing seems ever to have come of 
their plottings of a character to fright 
the isle from its propriety. Their 
patriotiam had a safety-vaive. This 
‘was the tap in the wine-butt. A 
satirist of 1706 desctibes the heroes 
Swan _as treasonabdle only in 
One of their number, no. 
than Dr. 
prebendai of 
of the frater- 


wernight ; moorning 

vertigo a sudden flush of return- 
ing loyal sity. From the history of these 
patriotic governments ro 
od with tious subjects ight tebe 
abint, Furnish the Phospix” Club 
with a keg of the “native” occasion- 
ally, apd will be no necessity to 
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institute magnificent State prosecu- 


tions, 

Cork-hill was the Athens of Old 
Dublin. Here more than half dozen 
booksellers resided before 1780; aud 
here aleo several newspapera were 
pablished in the same year, their chief’ 
attraction being squibe, always per- 
sonal, and often scurrilous, most gene- 
rally ip rather reapeetable di 
There were local notoricties, who be- 
came the butts of the journ iets; and 
there are who aver, that even still, in 
in this year of grace 1650, it ise point 
of trate with newspapers to_scleot 
each some standing victim. In the 
same district of the city, the proprie- 
tors of local ainusements Aourished, 
and the must renowned of the exhibi- 
tions of a hundred yeurs back, was “a 
picture hy Raphael, aud exerul fleas 
feed by gold Guns” The oh mnater 
proved a fuilure, until the star tlin, 
novelty it: natal bistury was added, 
when the receipts ran up instantly, 
Near this hall of the fine arts stuod 
the Cockpit Reyal, where matches 
were fought between the representa- 
tives of various Lrizh counties for large 
sums. Forty guineas a battle, and 
£500 for the mam, became, in the 
heyday of the spert, a common 
These bets were xenerally arranged in 
Luvas's Coffee-houre, the heat of its 
claas; und ainong the picked company 
there t» be met with daily, Talbot 
Edgeworth may be presented as a 
rpernuen of a “gent” loug since abo- 
Tished. 

“ Of the variona frequentersof Lucas‘s 
in the early part of the lust century.one 
of the most eccentric was ‘Talbot Edye- 
worth, sen of Colouel Ambrose Edge. 
worth, ancestor of tht authoress of ‘Castle. 
Backrent.’ ‘Talbot Edgeworth, we are 
told, ‘never thought of any thing but 
fine clothes, splendid furniture for his 
horse, and exciting, ae ho flattered bim- 
scif, universal admiration. In these pur- 
suite he expended whole income, 
which, at best, was very inconsidurable? 
in other _mapocts he cared not how he 
lived. Todo him justica, he was an ex- 
ceeding handnome fellow, welishsped und 
of coud peta, rather tall than aie 
middle ¢i e began very carly 
his life, even before he wacot 
shine forth in the world, and 
to biaze during the whole reign of George 
the First. He bethought bimself very 

ly of one sairaraganoe, well ouited 
to disposition: he insisted = 
exclusive right to one board at ‘s 
Coffve-house, where he might walk baok- 
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wards and forwards, and cxhibit his 
un to the gaze of all hehulders, in w! 
Particular he was indalyed almost uni- 
Pema dl Loe now ee owe arch 
fellow would usurp un take 
soon of the beard, meet bem, and 
lispute his right; aad when this 

med to be the cuse, he would 

luster, ask the gentleman hie name, 
and immediately set him down in his 
table-book as aman he would fight whea 
he came to age. With regard to the 
female world his 






tempt uf the women. 
man, being neglected by hi 

hie lunacy, was taken Into custod! 
ing hie madness aud confined in 
well, Dublin, where he died.” 


‘When the Cork-hill clubs began to 
wane, the Sot’s Hole rone into favour. 
It oecupied ao recess between Exsex- 
bridge und the old Custom-house, and 
enjoyed a wide-xpread reputation for 
ale and steaks. A sober ‘Oxonian, Dr. 
Willian King, avowed himself enrap- 
tured with the substantial charma of 
this tavern, and wrote of it, referring 
tnter atic tu the atatue of George I, 
then prominent on the crown of the 
arch of the bridge, but now buried 
behind the wall of the Mayoraity- 
house in Dawaon-atrect :— 

“Near the bridge, where, high mounted, the 
monarch rides, 

Looking down the rougii Liffey, aud marking 

the tid 


Nour the Dune where great publicans meet 
once a 


To collect royal iempoats, wnd stop thelr own 


ride~ 








Pri 
War within « recoss, a large cavern was 


Which fo Plenty is scred, the placo of 





griltinde ; 

Here the Goddess supplies & successlon of 
senha 

‘To mechanics and lordlings, old saints and 
young rak 





Here carnivorous korns find » present relief, 

‘And Britovs, with joy, reouguine their own 

From the number of such rhymes 
associated with the coffec-houses of 
the periui, it is obvious that they 
‘were not the resort of the lower claas- 
ea of the population. Thretford, the 
master of the Sot's Hole, loved and 
cultivated the best company, having 


and its Clubs; or Gii: 


. 
and 
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bimeelf seen better days; and, Indeed 
generally, the keepary of these “onv- 
ems” were broken-down gentlemen. 
mes they had belonged to a 
Profession ; and in those cases their 
100 Pecasso the rendezvous bf ‘phy- 
or lawyers, or even divin 
a the reais bad professed either Ser 
Pp sic, law, or theology. 
nm that entertaining book, “ Glas- 
ow and its Clubs,”* Dr, Strang 
ings together many curious anec- 
dotes of the lite: clubs of his na- 
tive city during the century, 
which bore a striking resemblance to 
those at the same time in fashion 
here. Asin Dublin, the most sedate 
men regularly assembled to unbend 
in joke, repartee, friendly chat, and 
often animated political or scholastic 
discussion, As this formed the pre- 
yailing custom, nothing seemed wrong 
in it. The divine did not lose caste, 
incurred no censure by resorting 
nt's Hole, tov meet a merry 
lot on a winter evening. The client 
theught nothing less of bis lawyer 
for having encountered him in Thret- 
ford’s back parlvur at a free-and-easy. 
Nor did the physician find hia prac- 
ice affected hy indulging the proverb- 
jal love of his profession for good fel- 
lowship in the same temple of humour. 
It roikd be scarcely fuir to conclude 
from the names given to these clu 
that their patrons were a mere 
of boozing brothers. Genius of no 
common order often presided at the 
board ; and sparkling eloquence, and 
Tare wit, and profound observations 
on affairs, made the intercourse pleas- 
ant. Had the “reporter” been 
abroad then, many a portrait of s 
literary eccentric of masterly al 
ties would have been preserved to us; 
many a practical joke would we have 
had to shake our sides over. As Dr. 
Strang’s work is not familiar in this 
country, one of the moet characteris- 
tic of his club stories may be chosen 
to illuatrate what has just been writ- 
ten. It will be neoeasary to bear in 
mind that the common dinner-hour 
among the Gl: ww citizens of all 
claasea, in the middle of last century, 
wusone o'clock. Shopkeepers 
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locked their shopa at this hour, and 


the chop-howses then filled ; but the ing 
their 


literary clube did not begin i 
operations until two, when the presi- 
dent was supposed to be in the chair. 
ince i ae the colctented rae 
thematician, the founder of Glas- 
gow Anderston Club, seldom absent- 
ed himself from hia post at the ortho- 
dox moment. His portrait, as sketch- 
ed by Dr. Strang, has many quaint 
features :— 

“Every Saturday. for years, did this 
gifted person: ily forth from his 
comfortable bachelor manége in the Uni- 
‘vermity, 25 the College clock struck one, 
end turned his face in the direction of 
Anderston ¢ Professor, like all in- 
dividuals who have devoted their ener- 
gies to the study of the exact sciences, 
‘was in cvery thing precise to a fault, 
It was his rule to assert or believe 
nothing without a Q E.D.; and hence 
his life might be esid to have been the 
very beau ideal ef ratiocination. Upon 
‘oO Occasion whatever, when absent from 
the walle of a/ma mater, was the Profes- 
sor of trigonometry ever at a loss to tell 
the exact number of paces that would 
bring him back to his own snug elbaw- 
chair, Invariably in lis promenadea 
did he note each step he took front home; 
and, although accosted by an acyuaint-~ 
ance, was never put out of hia reckon- 
ing. from the habit he had acquird of 
repeating, during the pauses of conver- 
aation, the precise number of paces he 
had journeyed. To his friends this love 
of weneuration often proved aingular 
enough—to strangers it was sometimes 
abrolutely ridiculous, As an instance 
of the latter kind, the following anecdote 
may be taken as an illust: ‘One 
Saturday, while proceeding towards An- 
derston, counting his steps as he was 
wont, the Professor was accosted by s 
person who, we may suppose, was wre 
acquainted with his singular pecutiarity. 
At this moment the worthy geometrician 
knew that be was just fice Aundred and 
seventy-three paces from the college to- 





tetprove thw rlizing pinta the ene 
we the i it of tI 
broth ametecrs: « when arrested in 


repeating the Hic 

tumber at “iaten intervalae = the onl 

eee ot Monmenice chen Keown. y 
ont pard 

novoating ‘he Profesor; “one, word 

with you, 1 you please.” “Mos happy 
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Dr. B—, and for the of decid. 

DE dane whether Pane t fi 9, 
airing wi am in 

thie thet individual left five hundred 


pounds to each of his nieces?’ *Pre= 
‘cisely! replied the Profersor—‘ 678)" 
“Aad there were only four nieces, were 
there not?’ rejoined the querist. + Exe 
actly?’ said the mathematician 573? 
‘The etranger, at the last ition of 
the mystic sound, stared at the Profes- 
sor, aa if he were mad, and muttering 
sarcastically ‘573 !' made a hasty obels- 
‘ance and pasted on. The Professor, 
secing the stranger's mistake, hastily 
advanced another stop, and cried after 
lum, ‘No, «ir, four to be sure—si4! 
‘The’ gentleman’ w: 
vineed of the mat! 
apd hurried forward, w! 
sor paced on leisurely towards the west, 
and at length, happy ia not being baulle- 
ed in his calculation, sat down delighted 
amid the circle of the Anderston Club. 
«+ Here the mathematician ever made 
it a rule to throw algebra and arithmetic 
*to the dogs, save in 20 far an to dip. 
cover the just quadratic equatic 
nimple divincon of & bow! of punch. One 
thing alone in the Club he brought his 
mathematics to bear upon, and that was 
his glans Thia had heen constructed 
‘upon the truest principles of geometry 
for cmptying iteelf casily, the stalk re- 
quiring to form but a very acute angle 
with the opcu lipa ere its whule contents 
had dropped into the esophagus. (ne 
fatal day, however, Girzy, the black- 
eyed and’ dimple-checked servant of the 
hostury, in making arrangements for 
the mevting uf the Club, allowed this 
fayourite piece of crystal, ax tmany black 
and bluecyed girl have done’ before 
anil since, to slip from her tingers and 
be broken. She knew the Trofessor's 
partiahty for hix favourite beaker, and 
thonght of getting another; but the 
day was tuo far spent, and the Gallow- 
gate, then the receptacle of euch Juxur 
ics, was too far distant to procure one 
for that day's mocting of the fraternity, 
Hiat Verreville, the city of glass, been 
then where it bee since « the ma- 
fitwiatlelen's plscid temper might not 
have been ruffled, nor might Girzy have 
found herself in a0 bie a die 
ms. The Club met—the ben-broth 
smoked in every platter—the few stand- 
ard dishes disappeared, the Medac wae 
sipped, and was then succeeded, ae 
usual, & goodly-cised punch-bewl. 
The enticing and Siow com 






















prokicm of Boclil, pushed forverd. te 
Ths fount, anconsclouliy, the gisee which 
stood belive ‘him, dex ht beck «Weim: 
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mer, and carried it to his lips; but lo! 
the increased angle at which the Pro- 
fessor was obliged to raise his arm, 

him: from his momentary reverie, 
and, pulling the drinking. cap from his 
lips, as if it contained the deadliest hen- 
pane, exclaimed, ‘ What is this, Girzy. 
you have given me? I cannot drink 
out of this glass. Give me my own, you 
Little minx. You might now weil know 
that ¢his is not mine,” holding epithe 
crystal with a lok of contempt. « Weel 
a wat it ia a I hae for't, Muister Sim- 
400.’ answered Girzy, bi . ‘Hush, 
hush, ined the mathematician, ‘say 
not ao; { know it is not my glass, for 
the outer edge of this touches my nose, 
and mine never did so." ‘The girl con- 
fesse’ the accident, and the Professor, 
though for some moments sadly out of 
humour, was at length appeased, and 
swallowed his sherbet even at the risk 
of injuring his proboscis.” 




















Returning to Mr. Gilbert, we wish 
to do the Irish engravers of the first 
half of the eighteenth century justice. 

One of the moat noted was Joho 
Brooks, To have been esteemed 
highly, as he was, by nv lesa a person 
than Hogarth, whiwe Kichrd III. 
he reproduced “in pen and ink,” to 
the autisfaction of the pamter, is 
sutlivient prouf of his ability. Bat 
Brooks was only one of a number of 
Trishmen eminent in the art of mez- 
zotinto, which first came inte use in 
Loudon hy the labours of Heury Lut- 
trell, a native of Dublin. So tistin- 
guished were the Irish artiste of the 
perind, that an English contemporary 
writer observed, “if Ireland had pro- 
duerd such great men in the other 
branches of the fine arta na she hes 
in mezzotinto engraving, she might 
pay to Italy, ‘I, tuo, have been the 
mother of hnmortal painters” But 
the Irishmen of that age, as now, 
having ultimately settled in London, 
were claimed as Enylish artista. In 
addition to Brovks, we may boast of 
Gwinn und Michael Ford, both supe- 
rior engrevora, Who published a num- 
ber of works in Dublin, of which Mr. 
Gilbort supplies a catalogue. These 
comprised portraits of distinguished 
charactors, along with Irish land- 
acapes, and historical compositions, 
“Tp gencral, the Dublin engravings,” 
writes Mr. Gilbert, “excel in softness, 
dopth, and finish.” In another branch 
two real sona of genius, the Muasops, 
father and son, refi honour upon 
this country. They atood alone in 
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their as medalists, Both re- 
coived their education in Dublin, and 
executed and dit of their works 


here. Poetry of idea and deli in 
Grcution « characterized their luc 
ions. e younger even excelled 
his father in originality of design and 
chasteness of workmanship; and it 
is ead to have to say that he died in 
a state of imberility, partly from the 
neglect which he experienced wl 
after the Union, art had decayed. 
In a pecuniary point of view, his last 
work was an utter failure. If com- 
pleted, it, would have proved 4 valu- 
able national possession. Mossop 
entertained the project of publishii 
a serics of forty medals, portraita 
wich Trish worthies as Uusher, Swift, 
Sheridan, Moore, Charlemont, Grat- 
tan, and Goldemith, but he received 
By eneouragement, and only two were 
finished, 

Additivnal evidence of the high 
state of artistic cultivation attained 
by the Joubliners of the eighteenth 
century appeared in the decora- 
tiens of the famous Crow-street 
theatre. The panelings, which were 
elaborately clawical, representing al- 
Most every iucident of Greek and 
Roman mythology, lad been painted 
by two Ltalan artiste of reputation. 

‘he scenery, however, also extremely 
rich, was the work of Irishmen, To 
the Dublin Society the honour be- 

having given this popular 
rt guidance and instruction 
y ax 1770, when Francis Robert 
West became imaster of their = 
school. By him Martin Archer Shee 
was trained ; and in November, 1788 
the embryo president of the ‘Roy: 
Academy received from the Dublin 
Somety a silver palette, with a auit- 
able inceription, in testimony of their 
approbation of his drawings from the 
i Shee was only one of 
is in West's School, afterw: 
Tictinguished. Although there are 
now young artists of great promise 
amongst us, the training of the So- 
ciety, the fruits of its far more suc- 
cessful efforts for art nearly a century 
ago prompt the Biegistion, Quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo Hectore! 

It ought to be added, however, 
that a decline of the 4 Wi 
began about 1790, was referable to the 
neglect of ite national claims by the 
wealthy clasecs. The most remark- 
able favt in the art-history of the 
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vorporation was the exhibition, in 
17 of Barry's great painting of 
Liha Baptiem ot the King of Cashel” 
afterwards burned in a portion of the 
Trish Parliament House in 1792. 


“The picture waa founded on an old 
tradition relative to the firat arrival 
of §t, Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, 
nt Cashel, where the fame of his preach- 
ing reached the ears of the sovereign of 
that district, who, on further investiga- 
tion, having satisfied himecif in the 
truth of Christianity, professed himself 
a disciple; hence he is admitted by St. 
Patrick to the sacrament of baptism, 
‘Water being provitied by his omer, the 
King steps before the priest, who, die- 
engaging hie hand from the crozicr, 
which, according to the manner of the 
times, was armed at the lower extremit; 
with aspear, in planting it to the ground, 
accidently strikes the foot of his ius: 
trious convert. St. Patrick absorbed in 
the dutics of his holy office, an¢ uncon- 
ecious of what had happened, pours the 
water on hie head, The manarch nei- 
ther changes his posture, nor suffers 
the pain from the wound for a moment 
to fnterrupt the ceremony: the guards 
expre-s their astonishment in gestures; 
and one of them ia prepared with his 
lifted battle-axe to avenge the injury by 
slaying the priest, while he is restrained 
by another, who pointe to the unchang: d 
aspect aod demeanour of the soverc ign 5 
the female attendants are engaxed— 
some kneeling in solemn admiruuon of 
the priest, and others alarmed and 
trenibling at the effusion of the royal 
blood. The moment of baptism. render- 
ed a0 critical and awful by the circum. 
stunce of the King’s foot ing pierced 
with the spear, isthat which Mr. Barry 
chose for the display of his art; and few 
stories, it is prosumed, have been selected 
with greater felicity or greuter scope 
for the skill and ingenuity of the artiac, 
‘The heroic patience ot the King, the de- 
votional abasraction of the Saint, and 
the mixed emotion of the spectators, 
form a combined and comprehensive 
model of imitation, and convey a suit- 
able idea of the geuius of one, who, self. 

and at nineteen, conceived 








general patice 
thon whieh it received wer in the 
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degree grateful to the ears of Mr. Barry, 
who was himeoif in the midst at 
unknown ; an 
dhat womminh he way tepasd for all tae 
labour of hie performance. Curiosity 
succeeded to the idle of admiration; 
Dut as no one was able to give a satie- 
factory answer to the inquiries eo loudly 
fed for the author, the subject 
might haveremained for some time 
in impenetrable obscurity, had not Mr. 
Barry himself been impelied by an irre 
tistible impulse publicly to declare hie 
property in the picture. Hia preten- 
sions, as might be expected, were 
treated with disdain, and fi Rarry burst 
into tears of anger and vexation: but 
the insults which be received were the 
tribute due to the extraordinary merit 
of the painting, and must have proved 
an ample recompense to the author for 
histemporary mortification. Although 
no premiun: had heen offered that year 
Dy advertimement, the Dublin. Society 
votcd Mr. Barry £10 as a testimony of 
his merit.” 

Not the least interesting portion 
of Mr. Gilbert's later volumes is his 
account of Thomas Sheridan’s con- 
nevion with the Dublin stage, which 
aves ovcavion for bringing upon his 
yous the talents of Inhimen in an- 
other department, 

f we day justly honat. of, having 
dianpcrior engravers in Lattrel 
rd, ans) painters in Shee and 
James Rarry, we bud the credit aluo of 
supply ing Lamden with actormin Spran- 
ger Barry, Misa © Neill, Macklin, 
Jones, Williams, and a host of others. 
Assisted by Lor Chesterfield, Vicerny 
f, Sheridan mule effurte to re- 
tre, which lad 
previously been rie obscene, and 
vulgar. But the manager encounters 
no eaxy task who seeks suddenly to 

ive public tute a new direction, 

< peated disturbances in Smovk- 
ally drove Sheridan to distraction, 
and besgared him besides. It was 
impossible to avoid or appease these 
rivts. He tried concession. It was 
aa unsuccessful as defiance, His ap- 
Peals to the clamorous audiences 
which night after night for monthe 
made his theatre a pandemoniu: 
were all in vain. He explained oad 
Teseoned, and sculded by turns; but 
the mob, once aroused 
slight a proex® became uncontrol- 
ls ictare the srows of a 
manager who describes his position 

kee 


‘« The galleries sseumed s right to call 
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for what tones they pleascd; but not 
always agreeing upon the tune, ons 
Party roared out for one, and the other 
‘was as clamoross for another. As the 
Torethers choy thougue, tae’ paying 
, they thought that 
them one ater another would sat rail 
parties, but that would not do. If they 
Sahu thoeght they had w right to pre: 
t tI & right to 
cedence, and paleed them with ‘a valley 
of apples and oranges. At lant the out- 
Faye Foso to such a height that they throw 
glare bottles and stones, cud several of 
the performers, and broke their instra- 
ments.” 

‘What was to be done in this state 
of affairs? Sheridan kad only one ex- 
pedient untried, and it also, after a 
partial success, failed him : 

«Then there wasno resource but that 
of ordoring the band never to go into 
the box, but to play behind the seenca, 
at feast till the pit was so full that they 
might be protected.” 


Benjamin Victor narrates the con- 
sequences of Sherulan’s further efforts 
for theatrical reform. The rivet which 
followed the intrusion ofa" Connacht” 
Adonis, Kelly by name, into the drexs- 
ing-room of one of the actresses, waa 
not the worst that occurred during 
Sheridan’s career, though certainly. 
alarming enough. The intruder hay- 
ing boen taken from the room, to 
which be bad unwarrantably pro 
oveded, and conducted quietly to the 

it, from whence he had come, his 

faction, enraged, roxe at once, anit 

climbing upon stage, with the 
young hero at their head, rushed ta the 
n-roum, broke open the ward- 

rol and thruat their swords into 
the chests of clothes, in quest of the 
Manager, who had fortunately left the 
theatre. Repuirmg to his private 
residence, and falng to find him 
there, they postponed their vengeance 
until the next syening, when, on his 


appearance as Richard the Third, a 
sudden cry oprnng up, e from 
the boxes, “of, 











iefly 

“g submission, off! off !? 
off hi? riot did not even then 
reach its climax, but was resumed on 
athird occasion, when the students 
of the College becoming involved in 
it, they ded the strecta, aa a de- 
momsana, Coa 8 ian. The 

were shut, the pepulation re- 
trated to their houses ia terror, and 
the matter went so far, at le 
that the Government were 0! 


order the closing of the thi 


w 
to 
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bring the, manager to trial = the 
2x88 

sree Rene eae ee 

The Connaught spark having been 

eventually condemned to three 


months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 
£500, the excitement subsided, and 
Sheridan used his influence to get the 
fine remitted. The fo 
ever, svn broke out Sheridan 
having catablished a theatrical clal 
at whose board lords and members 
Parliament were welcome, earned the 
hatred of the galleries for being a 
courtier; political feeling became ex- 
cited against him, and 

** At the representation of ‘ Mahomet,’ 
at Smock-alley, on the 2nd of Febraary, 
1754, the pit was filled with the leaders 
of the country party, who, with much 
viuh ace, insisted that Digges, who per- 
formed * Alcanor,’ should rey he fol- 
lowiny lines of bis speech in 
act, which ay considered applicable to 
the venality of their opponents: — 

+16, ye Powers divine! 
Ye mark th movements of this mether world, 
And bring them to sccount. Crush, erash 
those vipers 
Who, «ineled vut by the enmmunity 
‘To goard their rights, shall, for = grasp of ore, 
Or paltry office, sell them to the foe." 

“On the day preceeding the repetition 
of this play, which was again produced 
on the 2nd of the enswng month, Sheri- 
dan delivered an address to the assem- 
bled acture, expressing his views that it 
was lerogatory tu the dignity of the stage 
for any performer to pander to the hu- 
moore of an audicnce by repeating what 
they regarded as @ party spect; but on. 
Digyes inquiring whether be should incur 
the managerial censure if, in complianes 
with the demands of the audivace, he 
again repeated the speech, Sheridan re- 

Hiied ia the negatite, aiding, that he 
ft lnm to act as be thonght cr, 
eon the might of the performance,’ 
aays Victor, the stage mauager, ‘ the pit 
was fall as soon as the doors were open, 
the house crowded, and thie remarkable 
speech in tho first scene. As soon ae 
‘ever it was out of the moath of the actor, 
he was called upon to repent it, with the 
same vehemence as on the first 
‘The actor (who secretly harboured a 
vivlent animosity againet Sheridan), 
seemed startled, and stood some time 




















fiercences of the encores, he madeamo. 
tion to be heard, and when silence was 
obtained he said; “18 would give him 

ighest plessare rnable to com 
pe rte es owest the audienas ; 


his pri reasons for a 
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hin, as bis com; would be greatly sons of gravity and condition}, ross 
injurious to him.” Oza his saying that, ein of the ree wen 
they immediately outs Sherk over the boxes. That was the 
Gan! Sheridan! the manager! the ma- signal.’ The gentlemen in the de- 
unger!" and this cry soon became unl- sired the ladies to withdraw; a youth 
versal through all of the house. stood in the pit, and cried out— 
After some short time Mr. Digges left ‘God bless his majesty King ° 
stage, and thi isuing, with three hureas, at the inet of which 


ind the scenes, ordered the curtain 
2 2) 


down, and sent on the ter to ac~ 
quaint the audience that they were theatre 


ready to perform the play, if they were 
Togo on in quict; if not that 
that they were at liberty to take their 


| 


. The prom ot the 
Heard, aad obligod tp withdraw, Bir. 


Sheridan then said, with some agitation 
— have noright to call upun me; 
TH not obey their $ go ap tomy 
yoom and undreas myacif."_ Bome of hi 
best friends left the pit and boxes, and 
went to his dressing-room after him; 
and, aa I was told by them, ent 
him not to undress, but to co down and 
endeavour to pacify an audience that 
knew he was there, and mnst he enraged 
at his refusal to appear before them. 
But, at these reasons and these entreaties 
of his friends he remained unmoved ; 
and being stro: possessed of the no- 
tion that mischicf was intended 
him, be got into 2 chair, went home,and 
Yeft the house in that uproar and con- 
fusion, Mrs, Woffington was persuaded 
to appear before them, to see if a fine 
‘woman could assuage the fury of the 
many-beaded monater; but, alas! her 
pappoeed influence there was adding fucl 
to the flame; she was offensive (by her 
known connexions), to the whole party, 
therefore, stood no chance to 
heard. Digges was the seeniing favour- 
{te and reigning orator. He was desired 
to go on, and assure the andience Mr. 
— had tala bis under bee i il 
not to repent the speech, and, there- 
fore, should not on that account have in- 








gilence ensued; he repeated what he had 
Deen bat im vain; as they had 
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if 
i 
3 
g 
z 
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tlemen were withdrawn, the mob 

their way into the bouse, of whom 
plundered and stole whatever they could 
carry away ; others drew the large grate 
in the box-room from its place into the 
floor, and heaping the benches and wain- 
sent uy the fire, would soon have con- 
But the house,and probably that whole 
quarter of the town, as the buildings stnod 
so close there, bad not thin sight roused 
six of the servante belonging to the 
theatre to a desperate cournge. At the 
immediate hazard of their lives, they 
assaulted and drove the mob out of the 
house, extinguished the flames bitrica- 
doed the doors, and afterwards dispersed 
ihe mob, by firing out of the windows 
upon them.’ ‘As soon,’ sayw Victor, 
*as 1 saw them attack the ataye, 

was po knowing where thelr fury would 
end. I then hastened directly to the 
Castle, to inform my Lord Licatenant 
of the dan, we were in; his Grace 
eent away for the Lonl Mayor, who exe 
cused himeelf as being ill of the gout; 
then the Town Major and I went in pur- 
suit of both the High Sheriffs to their 
houses, and from thence to the taverns 
where we heard they were ; but we could 
find no magistrate till ceo o'clock in the 
store a de} constable, 


to 
of 


such aman; and without » magistrave 
or constable the could be of no 
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ion of atata, among 
By om were John Philip Kemble, 
Elizabeth Inchbald, Digges, Jobn- 
stone, Misa Po) 
cis, afterwards celebrated as Mrs. 
Jordan; how'he arn Saneing- 
doga upon the stage, and got chas- 
tised soundly for the offence; how 
piineled humour and Soaness he oe 
& crotchety public ; 
how he prevailed on Macklin to per- 
form for £50 a night, when 
great actor had attained the patriar- 
chal age of nincty-five; how a rhyme- 
ater, on seeing the veteran then per- 
form, sang of his unabated vigour— 
“ Revere sturdy Macklin, the dramatic sire, 
For nor age nor disease can extinguish bi 


fire; 
Like an evergreen sent as a rare vernal 
treasure, 
i he blovm all the year, all the year 
fives us pleasure. 
Inuately convinovd of his strength and 


"mid pigmien, be crushes 





how the classical Smock-alley passed 
in.1790 into the hands of n re~pectable 
whisky and flonr dealer, who con- 
verted it intoa store; how afterwards 
it fell to decay, and in 1815 became 
Analy a Roman Catholic chapel, the 
only vestige of the theatre sw re- 
maining being # portion of an arched 
passage on the south-castern vide of 
ifice, whose vaults fur the dead 
occupy the ite of the pit, where once 
the rabble reared and rieted: how all 
this came about Mr. Gilbert describes 
in an interesting Bunner, as he also 
doea the varied fortuues of the older 
establishment in Crow-strest. 

We must pass swiftly through 
Dame's-gate, on our way to Hoggen- 
fer (now College-green), leaving be- 

ind us the ancient and romantic 
church of St. Andrew, beside which, 
eo far back aa 1172. Henry EI. kept 
his Christians | i a solemn ina 
temy ‘ilding of potished osiers; 
leaving alec the residences, with or- 
charda and gardens stretching down 
& the river, of the E ‘andes- 


‘itageralds, Fownesea, 
Bligha— ogi and Irish families 
intermingled; leaving the shops and 
dwellings of foreign be skeallers, _ 
iciana, artists, and ii men, w! 

between 1730 and 1790, piahed their 
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sent themzelves, 
ter House, and the 
nity Mount. 


0 its fortunes, 

gican from his 8 such waifs 
a3 may seem interesting in them- 
selves and of a character to illustrate 
the Ireland of a ceutury ago. 

Among the newspaper notablea of 
Dublin, one of the most historic is 
John Magee, of whom a capital 
is told. Flats having been ii 
against him for libel by Lord Clon- 
mel, be took revenge in the manner 
related :— 

**Magee, who styled himself the 
* Mao of Ireland,’ at first behaved in an 
eccentric and vivlent manuer, reviling 
the yudge io hie paper, challeoging bim 
to wend his officers to arrest tum on Es- 
sex bridge. and declaring that he could 
find bail for half a roillion sterling. 
Eventually, however, the law requiring 
that each of the two sureties in 41 
cases should swear himself worth twice 
the sum for which he became bail, the 
aggregate amount of which, in this in- 
stance, would have been £31,200— 
Magee, being unable to furnish secarit 
to auch an extent, was lodged in 
He was, however, subsequently liberated 
on surety for £4,000; and on his appii- 
cation in Michaelmas Term, he wae ad- 
titted to bail for £300. 

«¢«Lord Clonmel had a villa named 
Temple Hill. close to Sea-point,’ which, 
writes Lord Cloncurry, ‘was made the 
scene of an ingenious stroke of vengeance 
by John Magee, then printer of the Dudtin 
sete a herp ee 
thougtit himself made the subject of 
‘undue severity on the part of the beach. 
Ho certainly was subjected to a very 
Figorous imprisonment, in efforts to alle- 
viate the hardships of which, 1,” says 
Lord Cloncurry, “my took an active 
part, and with some success, bat sot 
‘Sufficient to obliterate from the 
et's mind the ol tions be 
himself under to the Chief Ji 


amacnneed his intention of caring oF 


bie A 
Intention, ¢ with the blessing of God to 
pend upon Lord mel.” In pursu- 
mance of this determination. he invited 
all his fellow-citizens to a ‘bra plea- 
eara’ [Uc Bread pleapupa—a day of 
great spusementy to be held upon 4 
certain day (in August, 1789} in the 
fields immediately adjoining Temple Ii 
demesne. 

bia’ | secollest, parinnes Lard Clon- 
curry, ‘atten: upon the occasion, 
tnd the fete certainly wasa strange one. 
Several thousand people, including the 
entire disposable mob of Dublin, of 
Doth sexes, amembled as the guesrs at 
an early hour in the morning, and pro- 
cveded to enjuy themselves in tents and 








booths erected for the ocension. A va- 
riety of eporta were arranged for their 
amusement. such as climbing poles for 

sacks, grinning 


prizes, renoing in 
hrongh horee-collars [asses dic--ed up 
with wigs and scarlet rotus, dancing- 
in gowns and wigs az barristers), 
soforth, until at length, when the 
crowd had obtained ita maximum dens- 
ity, towards the afternoon, the grand 
scene of the day was produced. A num. 
ber of active pigs, with their tails shaved 
and scaped, were let loose, and it was 
anvoanced that each pig should become 
the roperty of any one who could catch 
and it by the alippery member. A 
scons impossible to describe immediately 
took place; the pigs, frightened and 
bemmed in by the crowd in all other 
directions, rashed through the helye 
which then separated the grounde uf 
Temple Hill from the open felis; forth- 
with all their ers fullowed in 6 
body, and, continuing their chase over 
the shrubberies and parterres, soon re 
venged John Magee upon the noble 
owner, 


‘The political riots, of which Dublin 
was the scene in the eighteenth cen- 
tary, alternated reen the t 

the celebrated statue in Col- 
Somewhere abuut a score 

serious seuffies took round the 
on which the hero of the 

ition is exalted. In the early 

part of the cestury, a Jacobite spirit 


caiating in Trinity the to- 
repeatedly bed with 
. These proceedings are cha- 
ry iuaresolution of the House 


of Lords of 1710, as insolent, base, 
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and ungrateful, and £100 offered az a 
reward for the discovery of the de- 
linguents. Subsequently we find an 
individual condemned to take up his 
ition at the stata ith @ poster 
on hia breast, inacribed—“7 stand 
here for defacing the statue of our 
lorious deliverer, the late King Wil- 
iam.” On most occasions of ou: 
upon the erection the guilds of the 
city, with the resident nobility and 
the government officials, py ed in 
full form, and with great ceremony, 
to repair the injury, to present his 
Majesty with a ucw truncheon, to put 
afresh tail to his horse, or, as the 
case might be, a nose to the rider. 
The worst that befell the bronze re- 
presentation af the conqueror of the 

ayne did not happen until 1805, 
when a particularly scurvy trick was 
played upon him :— 

“In 1805, the 4th of November fall- 
ing on Sunday, the usual procession was 
postponed to the ensuing day. At mid- 
night on Saturday, the 3rd of the month, 
the watchman on duty on College- 
greco was disturbed at his post by @ 
painter, who stated that he had been 
sent by the city decorator to prepare 
the statue for ‘the approaching cere. 
mony, adding that the «pprehended 
violence of the people had readered it 
advisable to have thie office performed 
at night. Huving gained access to the 
monument, the artist plied bis brush 
industnourly for some time, aod, om 
de-conding, requested the watcbman to 
take care of the painting utensils lett 
on the statue, while he repaired to hia 
employer's warehouse fur some material 
neces to complete the decoration. 

however. parsed away with- 
out the return of the yminter; and at 
daybrenk on Sunday the statue was 
fou) completely covered with an apo 
tuous black pigment, composed of tar 
and greave, most difficult to remore, 


the the 
halter 











vessel which had contained 
mixture being euspended from & 
tied round the king's nock.” 

Bo early as 1692, the straggle be- 
tween the Irish Parliament und the 
British Crowa, which was only ter- 
minated hy the Union, bad origin in 
the rejection, by the Commons of Ire- 
ion to supply funds for discharging 
don to 6Q mt for 
the publie debe contracted by the war 
against ae. Jacobites, The Vice- 
ruy, Lord ey, proteuted againat 
the’ conduet of te sa mer oan 
infringement x0} 

Then, in 1698, Molyneux pal 


ha) 
hia protest against the Act of the Eng- 
Tish’ Pasianrent prohibiting the ex- 


Fore of the woollen manufactures of 
ad, and the pamphlet soon after 
Rede burned, a Londen by: the [commen 
angman. Repeated and serious mis- 
taken in the anent of 
on the of Viceroys, chiefly influ- 
enced by their fuars, and English 
ministers led astray by their ignorance 
of the country, fostered the tendency 
to factionship which had manifest 
itself at an carly date in the Irish 
Parliament. Popular resistance in 
Treland gave occasion and pretext for 
now laws of an injurious character. 
Then came the ‘Penal Code, that 
grand blunder in statesmanship. But 
on these features of Lrish history we 
cannot dwell. It would require & 
volume to discuss a0 as to du justice 
to the mutives of all the partics ; and 
Ramerous Ininconceptions still prevail 
upon the subject, which Mr. Callert’s: 
observations, vow aud then occurnng, 
do but litle to remorse. 

Among wany provfs of the weak- 
ness of the Trish Parliament must be 
reckoned its froynent conflicts with 
the press, The satires common iu the 
Dublin journals danny the earher 
yearn of the Sveoml George's reign 
‘were, indeed, biting and powerful ; but 
Tepeated prosecutions of the journals 
for alleged libel only increased the 
crop of offences, If the legislature 

i Tess, its retaliation was 
effective. The House of Comiuous 
are spoken of, in a journal uf the time, 
for example, az 

Rascals of inforior note, 

‘Who, for = dinuor, sell’s vote"— 





asa pack of Presionarice, 0s lunatics 
and foola, as rogues who fleeced their 
country, as a filthy rabble; and Swift, 
in his famous “Character, Paneyyric, 
and Description of ion Clu 
Description fhe Legion Cheb? 
signalizes their house hy the name of 
i Pie,” from the shape of its 
original dome, adding such compli- 
mente as “don of thieves,” “ 7 
nest,” and then breaking fo) 


* Lat them when they once get in, 
Wile Uy it apick ng ae 
it apicky ws, 
Let then rave is raking laws; 
‘Lot them forma a grapil cornmittes, 
Flow to plague aud starve the city, 


. their gesting quill 
Lat them with their paling 90 bs, 
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For the modern straw-picki 
must repair to Waabin; but fr 
the grand committee nuisance # coun- 
terpart may be bad nearer 
Swift was not always eo civil in his 
satire ax these might be 
considered to show, for he subse- 
quently declares that he can only see 
in louse 
___ “Three hundred brates 
All involved in wild disputes.” 


It_wax in 1759 that the intention of 
partis an Act of Union Grat became 
newn in Ireland, and serious riote 
were the consequence. The populace 
had been inflamed even before this 
time by the “rattmg” of many, whom. 
they revarded ax patriots, to the side 
of the (Government. Anthony Ma- 
lone ami Honry Boyle were the moat 
notable of these pensioners, the latter 
being dashed by the earldow of Shan- 
nun. Those defections gave the report 
of a Bil ot Caron greater importance; 
and the mab, on the srd of Deceinber, 
175%, rowe vo al parts of the city, and 
having eeszed the avenues to the Par- 
Hiament Hous, amt bad hold of the 
members, obliged a number of them 
to take un outh against the obnoxious 
Measure. 
“Rowley, a rich Protestant, was seized, 
stripped. ond thrvatencd with drowning. 
They pulled off Lord Inchiquin s per- 
wig nod red ribbon; and on his stat- 
tering, when the oath was put to him, 
they cried, *D—n you! do you hea 
tate” but hearing that bie namo was 
O'Brien, their rage was changed to ac- 
elamations.” 
‘The fury of the mob knew nu bounda, 
They even prepared s gallows for 
Rigby, the Master of the Rolla, and 
had he vet been out of town, it is 
rohable he would have swung. The 
‘ommons passed resolutions on the 
evasion, and so the quarrel went 
forward between the Parliainent and 
the Peuple, prosecutions of the jour- 
nals bemg the weapons on one side, 
and on tho other popular outbreaks 
of a reckless nature. It ia partica- 
lurly notable that the firststeptowards 
the remedying of this state of things 
‘waa the publication of reports of tl 
debates, which was first done in 1763 
and 1764. In 1769, the Ivish Parisa- 
mente octennial. Then fol- 
Jowed, in 1778, the relaxation of the 
Penal’ C'ode, Roman Catholics being 
allowed from that time to purchaas 
land uader vertuin reatrictiona. Frou 
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the commencement ja the free Larne 
discussions, Irish Parliamen’ is 
tory is femiliar to every educa’ - 
fon, and itis wulicent to may that Mr. 
an socuracy, in lacing various new 
facts, valuable as illustrations of the 
course of opinion outside the walls 
of the Tegialature during the Union 
debatea, This opportunity may be 
taken of stating that the attractive- 
ness of Mr. Gilbert's book is enhanced 
by the beauty and correctness of ty- 
ography for which our University 
in go noted. 
By way of extending our view of 
society at this period it may he 
noted that the price of a borough was 
then from £14,000 to £16,000. This 
even beats Marylebone. An exceed- 
ingly resolute Republican party 
sprang up in the Irish Parliament 
wut 1797, and it is not unlikely that 
had the Union not taken plare, would 
have rapidly increased in influence. 
One of the stanzas of s song which 
constituted for it a species of charter, 
ran in a strain that would ccstatize a 
Yankee : 
“ These nickn: ‘in, Jord, and earl, 
‘That aot che crowd a garing. 
= 


We 3 

‘Thab fotentn wba 
‘One of the most amusing incidents 
by Mr. Gilbert of the notables 
Sg rent or thereabouts, - the fallow: 
respecting tl tt of Rosse, who 
out-Bochestered Rochester in humour 

and reckleas wickedness :— 
‘*He had an infinite fund of wit, great 
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night, blasphoming hia Maker, and, ia 
short, all manner of wickedness; and 
exhorting him m the tenderest manner 
to employ the few moments that re- 
mained to him in penitently confessing 
his manifold tranegreesions, and solicit- 
ing his pardon from an offended Deity, 
Defore whom be wae shortly to appear. 
It ia n to acquaint the reader 
that the late Fari of Kildare was one of 
the most pious noblemen of the age, and 
in every respect a contrast in character 
to Lord Rosse. When the latter, who 
Tetamned hia seneca to the last moment, 
and died rather for want of breath than 
want of epirits, read over the Dean's 
Jetter (which came to him under cover), 


he ordered it w be put im another peper, 
sealed up, aud duected to the Hatt of 
he lkewise prevailed on the 





Kaklare: 
Dean's servant to carry 11, and to aay it 
came fron, his master ‘which he was en- 
couraged to do by a couple of guineas, 
and his knowing nothing of its contents. 
Lord Kildare was an cfteminite, puny, 
litle men, extremely format ‘and dell 
cate, insomuch that whea he wae mar 
nied to Lady Mary O'Brien, one of the 
niust shinin, beautics then in the world, 
he would not take wedding gloves 
‘off to embrace her. From thie single 
instance may be judged with what sure 
rise And inilignation le read over the 
Jean ® letter, containing 6o many acca 
sations for crimes he knew himeelf eo. 
‘turely innocent of. He Girt rao to hie 
tady, and informed her that Jovan Mud. 
den was actually mad; t prove which, 
he delivred her she epatie he had just 
received. Her Lady ship was xs much 
cvnfounded and amazed at st as be could 
porubly be, but withal observed the tet 
ter was not written jn the atyle of a mad- 
man, and aAvined _ to oto Cen 
mshop of Dublin (Dr John 
abot it, ‘According! hie lontallp 
ordered hit coach and went to the epis- 
copal palace, where he found his Grace 
at hone, and immediately avcosted him 
in thir manner—* l'ray, my Lord, 
}ou ever bear that I was 0 blasphemer, 
3 profigate. a gamester, a rioter, and 
every Unng that's hase and infamous?’ 
‘Yon, my Lord,’ anid the Bishop, ‘avery 
conv knows that you are the pattern of 
humility, godbnces, and virtue.’ * Weil, 
my Lord, what satisfaction can I have 
of's learned and rovervad divine, who, 
uoder his own band, lays all this to my 
charger’ ‘Surely, answered his Grace, 
‘no man in his senscs, that knew your 
Lordship, would lo do it; aad 
if en: ‘ergy man has been guilty of such 
a bray your L Lordship wlll fare. - 
tisfaction from the spiritual ovart.” 
this. Lord Kildare delivered to hie Ginoe 
the letter, which he told him was 
morning delivered by the Dean's 
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vant, and which both the Archi 

and the Earl knew to be Dean beasden’s 
handwriting. The Archbishop imme- 
diately sent tor the Dean, who, b 

ing to be at home, instantly 

summons. Hofore he entered the room, 
his Grace advised Lord Kildare to walk 
into another apartment, while he die 
coursed wich the gentieman about it, 
which his Lordship accordingly did. 
‘When the Dean entered, bis Grace 
looked very sternly, demanded 2f he 
had wrote that letter? The lean an- 





ewered, ‘1 did, ry Lord,” ‘Mr. Dean, 
I always thonght you « man of senso 
‘action 





and prudence, but this un; 

must lessen you in the esteem of all 
god men ; to throw out 60 many causc- 
inyvectives aguinst the most unble- 
mished nobleman in Europe, and accuse 
hum of crimes to which he and hie family 
have ever been strangers, must certainly 
de th: effect of a distempered brain ; be- 
eides, sir, you have by this means Isid 
ottreelf open to @ pronecution in the 
Jeecleniuatioal Court, which wall either 
oblige you publicly to recant what you 
have eatd, or give up your possessions 
in the church,’ ‘My Lord,’ answered 
the Dean, ‘I never either think, act, or 
write any thing, for which I am afrnid 
to be called w an account before any 
tribunal upon earth; and if I am to be 
prosecuted for discharging the duties of 
my functton, I will suifer patiently the 
severest penaltics in justification of it. 
And #o saying. the Dean retired with 
some emotion, and left the two noble 
men as much in the dark aacver. Lord 
Kildare went bome, and sent for a 
tor of the spiritual court, to whom 
e committed the Dean's letter, and 
ordered a citation to be sent to him as 
goon as ible. Inthe meantime the 
Archbishop, who knew the Dean had a 
family to provide for, and forcsaw that 
ruin must attend his entering into a suit 
with sa powerful a person, went to hie 
house, and reconimended him toask my 
Lord's pardon bofore the matter became 
blic. *Aak his pardon,’ said the 
n, ‘why, the man isdead? ‘What! 
Lord Kidere dead?’ =‘ No, Lord Russe." 
“Good G-d,’ said the Archbishop, + Did 
iw not send a lettcr yesterday to Lord 
dare?" + No, traly, m: ion but © 
sent one to the unhappy Hari ‘Rosse, 

who was then given over, andI 
it my duty to write to him in the man. 
did.’ Upon examining the serrant 
, and the 
3. that Lord 





after be sent off the istter. 
footmen Jost his place by the 
was, indeed, the only sufferer 
Lord's last piece of humour.” 
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Pensions were conferred upon thoes 
bah a ae ‘appointments in 
parliament, amount in all to 
£32,006 14a. id.’ and aint at 
reprinted from the Journals of 
House of Commons of the kingdom of 
Ireland, shows that the Earls of Clare 
and Mayo, and Speaker Foster, fared 
best, having got nearly £11,000 per 
annum among them, After the Union 
various suggrstions weremadeastothe 
use for which the Parliament House 
was best fitte. Lecture-halls for 
Trinity College was the favourite pro- 
position; but finally this idea dropped, 
in conacguence of a fear that dis- 
turbanees between the students and 
citizens would occur in the passing of 
the latter to and from the structure, 
In Jsv2, Comerford, the miniature 
painter, exhibited his works in the 
edifice, During its varied fortunes it 
was afterwards, like Trinity College 
in the last years of King James, con- 
verted into barrack for a short time, 
and the front perticn suffered such 
injury, hy a fire at still later period, 
that it lecame necessary to insert 
large pieves in the columna. Then 
the building paased into the hands of 
the Bank Durectora, who purchased 
for £42,000, subject to a ground-rent 
of £240 per aunum; and It is a etart- 
ling evidence of the want of spirit 
suit self-respect which then prevailed 
in Ireland that when Aaron Baker, 
master of the Dublin Society's Arohi- 
tectural School, was declared the 
winner of the first prize of £300 for 
the plan tu adapt the Parliament 
House to its new purposes, he waa 
found to have competed under an 
English name, and had his drawi 
sent from London, as from an i 
arehitect, fearing that the know! 
of the competitor being an Irishman 
would prejudice his chances of muo- 
cess. to atrangers visiting Dublin 
it may be interesting to know that 
the chandelier of the House of Com- 
mons is suspended in the Exatmina- 
tion Hall of ‘Trinity College; whi 
the Speaker's chair of the Bowe of 
Lorda is in possession 6 
Trieh Academy, and that of the Com- 
maone stands in the board-room of the 
Royal Dublin Society. The Speaker's 
mace, which Foster peremptorily 
refused to deliver to the govarnment, 
retains in the hands of bis graadson, 
Lard Masswreene. : , 
‘The reader will find in Mr. Gilbert’s 
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volumes many portraits of an attrec- 


tive character — such aa those of the 


the benevolent Bartholomew Mosse, 
founder of the Dublin Lying-in Hos- 
ital, whose memory is to this day just- 
held in veneration by the faculty ; 
e clever, witty, winning Solomon 
‘Whyte, preceptor of Tom Moore, 
whose grammar-school in Grafton- 
street waa the type of a species of 
academy for youth now, unfortunately, 
much more rare than forty or fift; 
years ago; “Don Philip the Moor,” 
the easy-going, successful, stvical 
Tisdall, representative for Trinity 
College in the ear! the lust 
ivhard Parsons, first Earl 
cheats fellas as the fara has. 
made aware, “‘of infinite 
jest ;” the unapproachably humorous 
Dawson, whose song of “ Syuire 
Jones” is itable; fop O’ Hara, the 
burletta writ pectacied and in an- 
tiquated wig, whoso narratives at 
fashionable entertainments were 1n- 
terminable ; Luke White, the ml- 
Tionaire bookseller of Crampton court, 
and founder uf a respected family, 
whom Sheil panegyrizes; Heniy 
Brooke, author of “The Fool of 
Quality,” recently republished with 
® somewhat extravagant preface hy 
‘Mr. Kingsley ; aud a host of less re- 
markable men, each of whom, on Mr. 
Gilbert's well-stored pages, bring» lis 
contribution to the social history uf 
Treland in the noisy, eventful, und 
fertile Bighteenth Century. ‘Hew 
these nobles, wits, pedagogucs, anil 
fillante distinguished themselves in 
annals the reader of the “ His- 
tory of Dablin” will iearn, as he glides 
through ita chapters without effort 
fatigue. 











or ghe third volume, in 
eh comprehends a complete pic- 
fase Of Trieb life in the latter hall of 


the period mentioued ; and those ig- 
norant and assuming persons who, 
with an affectation of superiority for 
themselves and their the 
are accustomed te speak of 
dof 1730-00 as altogether 
‘barbarous and behind the age arrived 
at elsewhere, will be probably aston- 
inhed on discovering t: fy? the arte 
of landecape painting and engraving 
our tountzymen took a hj Place 
& century ago than the joners, 


[Sept. 


while the works of our architects of 
same Period survive in public 
buildings which ever so accomplished 
a person asLord Palmerston bas lately 
complimented with warmth; that the 
oratory of our Parliament was fully 
equal to any thing produced at the 
same date on the other side of the 
water; and that several measures 
poset by the Irish House in the 
utter half of the century were far in 
advance of English political opinion ; 
that many Irinh noblea of that period, 
alo, rivalled the splendour of roy- 
alty, und displayed the nicest taste 
in their _equy aud the decura- 
tion of their invusions, 

It 18 no spurious sentiment which 
induces educated Irislimen to vindi- 
cate thoreputation of their forefathers, 
Fults Irizhmen of the last century 
hal, pumerows and mischievous im 
ther effects upon the nation, but. 
these have heen painted worse than, 
the reality. If their amor patria was 
more ardent than farseeing, it was 
sridom iusmeere, if lrevomedable daf- 
farciees of op mon perpetuated com 
flats with the Crown, the exrstonce 
of these,amlall theirevil consequence 
must be traced to a long euurse 6 
mistakes in the government of this 
country : in purt alno, no douly, to the 
mniwine and unjustifiable conduct af 
“patnots,” whe, even im the earliest, 
times, os in later years, traded in the 
foriows and wrongs of their country- 
men. So much ax as creditable to the 
character of the Bntish people in the 
oecurte nees of the Eighteenth Century 
in Trish history, let us be careful to 
preverve, recollecting that among the 
numrs of the bonestest and noblest of 
our public men of every ctisis through- 
out that atirring period are to be found 
af which are unmistukatly English; 
aud what in dishonouring to either the 
Ireh people proper, or the English 
settlers, it is Wiser to bury for ever, 
nince we of to-day find ourselves in 
Luppicr circnrumtances, and ought to 
he grateful that the population of the 
three kingdom, designed ture to 











nat 
be one nation, are now at length one 
in every thing ewacntial—in_b to 
in language altogether, 
ing alsv, and im vommos 
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volumes many portraits of an attrac- 
tive character — euch sa those of 
the benevolent Bartholomew Mosse, 
founder of the Dublin Lying-in Hos- 
ital, whose memory is to this day just- 
Fhe in veneration by the faculty ; 
@ clever, witty, winning Solomon 
‘Whyte, preceptor of Tom Moore, 
whose grammar-school in Grafton- 
street was the type of @ species of 
academy for youth now, unfortunately, 
much more rare than forty or fifty 
ears ago; “Don Philip the Moor,” 
ie exay-going, successful, stoical 
Tisdall, representative for Trinity 
College in the early part of the last 
century ; Richard Parsons, first Earl 
of “fellow,” as the reader has 
already made aware, ‘‘of infinite 
et the unapproachably humorous 
Dawson, whose song of “Squire 
Jones” is inimitable; fop O'Hara, the 
burletta writer, spectacled and in an- 
tiguated wig, whose narratives at 
fashionable entertainments were in- 
terminable ; Luke White, the mil- 
Hionaire bookseller of Crampton-court, 
and founder of a respected family, 
whom Sheil panegyrizes; Henry 
e, mithor of “The Foul of 
Quality,” recently republished with 
& somewhat extravagant preface by 
Mr. Kingsley ; and a hoxt of less re- 
markable men, each of whom, on Mr. 
Gilbert's well-stored pages, brings his 
contribution to the social history of 
Ireland in the noisy, eventful, and 
fertile Eighteenth Century. How 
these nobles, wits pedagogue, and 
lants distmguished themselves i 

annala the reader of the “ His- 
‘tory of Dublin” will learn, as he glides 
through ite chapters without effort 
or fatigue. The third volume, in 
short, comprehends a complete pic- 
foure of Triah life in the latter hall of 
the period mentioned ; and those ig- 
porant and asguming persons who, 
with an affectation of superiority for 


barbarous and behind the arrived 
at elsewhere, will be probably aston- 
iahed on discovering in the arte 
of landseape pain and engraving 
our oountrymen took a hi . place 
& oentury ago than the joners, 


A Puep into Old Dublin. 


in occurrences of the Eighteent 
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while the works of our architects of 
the same Period aurvive in public 
buil which even #0 accomplished 
fp person as Lord Palmerston has lately 
complimented with warmth; that the 
oratory of sae eee Bale aly 
to any thing produ al e 
ay date on the other side of the 
water; and that several meaaures 
passed by the Irish House in the 
ter of the century were far in 
advunce of English political opinion ; 
that many Irish nobles of that period, 
also, rivalled the splendour of roy- 
alty, and displayed the nicest taste 
in their equips d the decora- 
tion of their nu 
It is no spurious sentiment which 
induces educated Irintimen to vindi- 
eate the reputation f their forefathers. 
Faults Irishmen of the last century 
had, numerous aud mischievous in 
their effects upon the nation, but 
these have heen jmiuted worse than 
the reality. If their amor patrie was 
more ardent than farseeing, it was 
seldom insincere; if irreeoucilable dif- 
ferences of opinion perpetuated con- 
ihets with the Crown, the exintence 
of these, andall their evil conseqnent 
muat be truced to a long cuurse 
mistakes in the government of this 
country : in part also, no doubt, to the 
twise and unjustifiable conduct of 
“patriots,” who, even in the earlieat 
times, an in later years, traded in the 
surrows and wrongs of their country- 
mien. So much as is creditable to 
character of the British people in the 
Century 
in Irish history, let us be careful to 
preserve, recollecting that among the 
names of the honestest and noblest of 
our public men of every crisisthrough- 
out that stirring period are to be found 
afew which are unmistakably English; 
and what is dishonuuring to either the 
Trish people proper, or the English 
settlers, it is wiser to bury for ever, 
since we of to-day find ourselves in 








of happier cirenmnstances, and ought to 


be grateful that the population of the 
three kingdoms, designed by nature to 
‘be one nation, are now at length one 
in every thing coecnial aa beeen ted 
8 great dey in 
inbatrioticteclingaleo, and in common, 
commercial interesta. 
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Tx those gospels, which are the con- 
feared source of Christian Ethics, are 
two sayings, not in themselves of 
easy reconcilement, nor in their ap- 
Plication of obvious anc ready adjust- 
ment: 

“Ho that is not against us is fur 
us.” 


And then, by-smd by -- 
“He that is not with me is against. 
me.” 

A fairand candid reader of Mr. Mill's 
Exsay upon Liberty may well be at a 
lors to decide whether of these two 
rayings he ought in justive to fit to it 
in respect. of such ethies us are spe- 
cially Christian. 

In all honesty, we ourselves must 
say, after careful perusal aml re-per- 
usal of this thonghtful book, that tho 
former of these two sayings may fairly 
be applied to its main concinsions : 
that the latter may not unfairly be 
stamped upon certain of its incidental 
aasertions, and of ita arguincuts as 
built upon thea, 

Tho widest and most absolute 
liberty of thought and discussion, is, 
first of all, claimed by Mr. Mill. 

A claim, as we believe, allowed 
by Christian ethical doctrine, when 
sound, and deep, and true. 

But before passing on, we desire to 
explain in what senee the very word 
“claim” itself may be applied to the 
teaching of Mr. Mul, It is one of the 
excellences of this Essay, that ita 
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tone is essentially ur, 
is no queralouxdemandse] 
imanuities. Its pleat axfor personal 
inculeation of dutics “pr tiberty is an 
requisition, of righty, ‘I4her than a 
to be no trifling differer, 8 We take 
scure suniftvation,  Lbfice, nor of ob- 
is when they with whon8pyy, indeed it 
authority, influence of afside power, 
kind, understand that the 1.genuine 
other men constitute their own 628. 
and that in conceding auch righta uties, 
are doing 10 luss justice to themselt!eY 
than to others, This is essentialty® 
Christian doctrine--‘it is more Dles-‘ 
red to give than to receive.” Woll had 
it been fur Christendom if its applica- 
Hon tu concession of liberties, moral 
muteria ii 












Mr. Mill does not fail to ackuow- 
ledge the debt due by the world for 
what religions liberty it possesses, to 
“vreat writers,” who in the case of 
“religions belief” exceptionally did 
take “higher ground, on principle,” 
and “assert freedom of conscience as 
an inalienable right ;” but we fear it 
must be allowed that the “higher 
ground” taken has but too rarely been 
the highest, aud that there is but too 
much tmth in his account of what 
hag driven men to that “higher 
ground” lower than the highest, 
namely, that “minorities, seeing that 
they had no chance of becoming ma- 
joritics, were under the necesmty of 
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pleading to those whom they could 
not convert, for permission to differ.” 
‘Who can dispute his assertion, that 
“those who first broke the yoke of 
what called itself the Universal 
Church, were in genera! aa little 
willing to permit difference of reli- 
ious opinion as that Church itself?” 
‘he writer's argument being wholly 
against intolerance in the imtroduc- 
tory passage whence we quote, it 
‘waa perhaps to be expe that he 
should speak of intolerance, “so 
natural to mankind,” as the one 
source of that “little willingness to 
permit difference of religious opinion.” 
‘That it is very natural to man, that 
‘hilst rebelling violently against the 
ure of intolerance on themsclves, 
sinds should leave it throned 

tre to hurl its mandates 


CBB “te penalties against thore 
men’s Sh.» vemselves claim domi- 
in thels eels dle to deny ; but we do 
and enfore tth even as against the 
over xp evered asta the case is fully and 
nion—i e thet} | thus. We are not con- 
20 ten fend thelr intolerance 

. {pon to account for ii 
fairly stato$ Raitor Pe sctfcient to aeak 
corned 4 SP MERT of “odium theoloy- 
but if caller nd of the “fallibility of what 
we done prt the moral sense.” “ Respectus 

rt. “aus,” wo believe, had a large 


with 

oN .re in its production, and in its 

is ca Chaat P Cowardice as much as 

hwmhete makes our frail human nature 
she intolerant. 

- ‘Whatever Mr. Mill may say, we 
must, upon higher authority than his, 
pronounce that there be such things 
as “damnable heresies”* In all 
times of vehement spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual disturbance, theso 
atormbirda of ill omen appear ubove 
the dark waves of human thought. 
‘Who knows not how the disruption 
of the old Pagan superstitions, and 
the dissolution of the effete Piilote. 
phies of the old Pagan world, were 
accompanied by such portents in 
swarms. Even when the pure gospel 


word, caught fresh from Christ's 
own lips, and wafted upon the wings 
of the Holy Dove, the Parasite 


himeelf, was_ uttered to 
ruption and dissolntion by the first 


postion of the Lord, the infamies 
of Gnoetios and Manicheans abound- 
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ed, and were charged upon the true 
followers of the Word of Holiness. So 
was it at the Reformation, so will it 
be at every such tremendous crisis in 
the spiritual], moral, intellectual his- 
tory of human kind, 

¢ Reformers, therefore, were in 
this predicament, that they found 
themselves charged with heresy, and 
that damnable. Concerning the firat 
branch of the indictment, they might 
have becn, and were, in the main con- 
tent to say, 2a that great-souled Paul 
had said, whoso writings were so dear 
to thein—“ this we confess, that after 
the way which they call heresy, so 
worship we the God of our fathers.” 

Concerning the accond, in their 
anguish and fear, they perhapa were 
tuo anxious ut times to demonstrate 
by any means that with what were 
truly damnable heresies they had 
neither sympathy nor any common 
liond. They feured more than they 
feared the dungeon or the stake 
(therein they showed the grandcur of 
their sonls) to be confounded with 
puch as were, or appeared to them 
also to le, “deniers of the Lord that 
bought them ;" and to make their 
repudiation of the damnable heresies 
clear and apparent to all men (there- 
in they showed the human weak- 
uvas of their sons) they procoeded, 
sometimes, to deal hy this kind of 
heretics ax their opponents dealt 
by them. To allow and to approve are 
sometimes identical, and men are very 
keen in interpreting allowance as ay- 
yroval when their adversaries’ case ia 
im quvstion. And so, in order to dis- 
prove an unjust accusation by an un- 
justifiable disproof, men come to re- 
fuse allowance where they should 
simply have significd disapproval. 
Human respect, we repeut it, rather 
than theological hatred, is that which 
in such cases warps the moral senso, 
and unless this also be taken into ac- 
count, there will be great injustice 
done to the whole character of Pro- 
testantism in respect of this question. 
of intolerance. 

For certiinly Protestantism has 
done much for toleration, and that not 
upon the acore of mere * religious in- 
difference.” 

‘We do not deny that Protestante 
have been, and that many of them 


© and St. Peter ii. 1, 
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often are still intolerant ; nor will we 
hesitate to say that intolerance in 
them is meaner and more detestable 
than in Pupista. “Corruptic options 

wma” is an aphorism as true as it 
ig old, But it ig no part of any true 
Protestant principle to persecute, and 
there is always hope, a hope not on the 
whole deceived nor frustrated entirely 
by the fucts of the case, in the history 
of Protestants,—that when the true 
anoral sense in them shall coase at any 
time to be disturbed by some passion 
contending against their genuine reli- 
gious prineip le, toleration will resiune, 

vy 





and not only resume but extend, ita 
sway. 

Intolerance, which we fear approves 
itvelf almost always as cousistent with 
religious principle tu the Romanist, 
is, Rooner oF later, recognised as incon- 
sistent with it by the geuuine Pro- 
teatant, 

Wo now return to the general en- 
sideration of the Exwy, aud follow ar 
nearly as poxsible, in so doing, the 
order of the author's own assertion 
aud argninent, 

We must not stifle an opinion, says 
Mr. Mill, ancl for two reasons :— 
Firstly, wo van never be sure thet the 
opinion we are cruleavourinys to atille 
in # fulse opinion ; recondly, if we 
we rure, stifling it would he an evil 
still. 

We agree with Mr. Mill that we 
anust not stifle an opinion; we agree 
with Lim that there is great evil in 
stifling an opinion, even when sure of 
its falsehood ; but we think we need 
hardly tell our readers with what 
energy we deny the proposition, that 
wwe can never be sure that the opinion 
we are endeavouring to stifle is false. 

The unhappy i 
Taat sentence inv 
thinker and writer as Mr. Mill forth- 
with in the most xwkward mistiness 
and confusion, either of thought or 
expression, 80 soon as he proceeds to 
develop it. 

“AM silencing of discussion, 
says, “is an asynmption of infallibi- 
lity. _ Ita condemuation may be al- 
luwed to rest on this common argn- 
ment, not the worse for being com- 
mon.” 

‘Wo suppose the syllogism is meant 
to stand thua — 

All assumption of infallibility is to 
‘be condemned. 











” 
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All silencing of discussion ia as- 
sum of infallibility. 

. tefore all silencing of discussion 
is to be condemned. 

We simply deny the premises, 

No ian ‘is to be condemned for 
assuming himself to be infallible in 
asserting the existence of God, any 
more than for assuming himself to be 
so in usserting that the three angles 
of uny rectilineat triangle are in sum 
equal to two right angles, 

‘There are, we muxt affirm, even 
though Mr. Mill wonld appear to con- 
tradict it, truths other than mathema- 
tical, which are not merely relatively 
hut ahsolutelycertain. When we enun- 
cjute such tiuths we do assume and 
maintain our infallibility, and we do 
nat ican to say by that that we are 
1 of such truths; but that euch 
¢ certitin : more certainly trae 
n we are certain of theirtrath, 
puta fuol, it may be objected, 












None lL 
questions that twicetwoare four, there 


i> no occasion to arsime infallibility 
con that point. 

Well! gene but “the fool bath 
said in his heart, there is no God.” 

We assomne our infallibility against 
the one foot as against the other, and 
refuse to wdwit that in cither case we 
incur a fair condemnation for the 
assumption. 

Tris very true that ten pages farther 
on Mr. Mill seems to face dome such 
challenge as we have thus given, His 
imaginary ubjecter is there made to 


que 
“Is the belief in a God one of the 
opinions, to feel sure of which you 
hold te he assuming infallibility ?” 
To which the author's answer is: 

“Limust be permitted to observe, 
that it ix not the teeling sure of 2 
doctrine ybe it what it may) whieh T 
call an assumption of infullibility, it 
in the undertaking to decide that 

uestion for others without allowing 
diem to hear what cau be said on the 
contrary side.” 

Now every man has a right to his 
own definition; but we put it to our 
reader whether this definition of an 
asswunption of infallibility is not of the 
most awkward and confusing kind; 
whether it be not so much in contra- 
diction to the usual sense of the words 
when used in ordinary argument as to 
render it hard vo justify. 

A man bas a right to his own defi- 
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nition ; but he should begin by clear- 
ing the way with it as he first enters 
upon his argument ; and above all, he 
should not use, nor even appear to use, 
the word or phrase defiued in two 
varying senses. Surely Mr, Mill is 
not prepared to contend that in the 
“common argument” upon which he 
says the condemnation of silencing 
discussion may rest, men usually jn- 
tend to define the assumption of in- 
fallibility, as himself has done at lust. 

4* However positive any one’s perau.- 
sion may be, not only of the falsity, but 
of the pernicious consequences... ... 
of'an opinion; yet if in pursuance of that 
private judgment, though backed by the 
yublic judgment of his country or his 
contemporaries, he prevents the opinion 
from being heard in its defence, he as- 
sumes infallibility. 

Thus does Mr. Mill develop his 
definition. But we protest all the 
more against it, The man may in 
the case supposed “assume infallili- 
lity,” but if so, surely he does it 
“per accideus,” and his allowance or 
refusal of heuring to the olmoxiousopi- 
nion on its defence is not that whirl 
in any reasonable sense determines 
the contingency. 

The doctrines of which men feet 
most truly certain, are not always 
those on which they forbid attacks, 
as Mr. Mill secms to be well aware 
when he describes the people of this 

as feeling sure “not so much that 
their opinions are true, as that they 
should not know what to do without 
them.” Let people of that stamp 
choke all contradiction of those doult- 
fally held opinions as they will; 
surely it is only by a wrench given to 
the language that theae semi-sceptics 
can be said to “assume infullibility.” 

Mr. Mill, we think, does it 
service to the argument in favour of 
toleration by this anxiety to prop it 
up with the rotten buttress of the 
duty of scepticiam. 

le reproaches “ individuals” with 
not allowing their “faith” in “the col- 
lective authority” of the “ party, the 
sect, the church, the class 0 . 
to which the: 








chi 
parties have thought, and even now 
think, the reverse. . 
Well! why should it be ahaken by 
the knowledge of this fact 3 
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‘We are aware that tho queation 
seem bold ; but we contend that it is 
entirely justifiable as against the loose 
by esis of our author. 

‘or he is not careful to diatinguish 
the nature of the subject matter of 
those opinions, which men refuse to 
allow the sonse of their own falli- 
bility, individual or collective, to 
shake, and withent such distinction 
his reasoning is worthless. 

The indictment ayuinst this ohsti- 
nate unshakable “individual” pro- 
ceeds thus :-— 

«Tle devolves upon hia own world the 
responsibility of being in the right 
against tue dissenticnt worlds of other 
people; and it never trou im that 
were accident has decided w h of theng 
numerous worlds is the object of hiv re- 
iance, and that the same causes which 
make him a Charchtan_ in London, 
would have made him a Buddhist or a 
Confucian in Pekin.” 


Why should it trowhle him? We 
mean, of coume, in_respect of shaking 
lis“ faith iu the collective authority. 

It may }«, and in our opinion it is, 
a perfectly fair argument to say: Do 
not persecute by: of propping up 
truth. By se doing you are practi- 
cally making vivlenve or the ability to 
resist violence the measure of what is 
true or false. You are forcibly bend- 
ing the lever of the balance itself by 
way of euteriug upou proof that the 
goods you are delivering are of just 
weight. 

Viulence proves nothing more iy 
t than it 
Proves ayainsé trath in Pekin. 

But that is a very diflerent thing 
from saying, be suspicious of @ uni- 
versally received truth in Loudon ; 
because the negation of it is in uni- 
vernal credit at Pekin.” 

Am I to hold ux of doubtful cer- 
tainty the Newtonian system, wniver- 
sally received in Europe, becuuse a 
auere accident has prevented me from 
Deing born a Hindvo? “The sane 
causes which make me a Newtonian 
in London,” would have made ime ut 
Madras, perhaps, a believer in the 
cosmogony of the Shasters ; ismy ad- 
hesion to the true doctrine of the sular 

to be held in sceptical eolution? 

1 been Lorn in Pekin, I should 
have held China to be the “ Central”* 
no less than the “flowory ” land ; am 
I, therefore, to have misgivings about 
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“the World on Mercator’s projection,” 
and to misdoubt, on that account, the 
accuracy of Mr, Wylde map of Asia? 

It may seem cious for an ano- 
nymous reviewer to charge such a 
thinker us the author of this Essay on 
‘Liberty with confusion of thought 
upon # matter of this kind ; but ly 
we cannot account for ihe course 
Mr. Mill’s argument at this point ex- 
cept upon the theory of his having 
confused one of the conmon attributes 
of those who have assumed infallibi- 
lity with the assumption itself. These 
axsumers lave been almost always 
impatient, but snch impatience is no 
necessary concoinitant of the sssump- 
tion. Infallibility is an attribute of 
Deity. Let aauan assume to be one 
with God. Must he therefore ne- 
cessarily be impatient of all contradic- 
tio? “Is the Ahnighty sof Does 
either his revealed Word or his action 
in history proclaim him to be 507 
Wier is the old adage, “Deus patiens 
quia eternus,” A real profound un- 
kuakable axsumption of ibility 
ought in truth to communicate some- 
thing of that eternal patience. And 
indecd it does so, ere is a velic- 
ynence horn of weakness not of strength 
in the conviction. Had Galileo de- 
nied that a aquare had four equal 
ides, his gpponents might have blis- 
tered him behind the ears as light- 
headed; but they would never have 
treated him asacriminal~ they would 
have bven absolutely certain of the 
falsehood of his opinio But, as we 
read it, they had no such calm, pro- 
found, unnssailable conviction of the 
truth of that mundane system, which 
they professed to take on faith from 
the Scriptures; they had no suftici 
assurance of their own i # 
this head ; and conceived they at 
help themselves and others to a little 
more of it by chaining and rein 
the jimpugner. Men do nat buil 
breakwaters to protect granite rocks 
against the dash of waves, bat to 
protect readsteads of shingle and of 
shifting sand. 

There was 1 man once upon earth, 
who assumed, und rightfully assumed, 
infallibility; who not coutent with 
proclaiming himself “come into the 
world that he might bear witness to 
the truth,” affirmed himself to be “the 
Truth,” in his own person. Was he 
impatient ?_ Was heintolerant? Or 
‘was it not his special characteristic to 
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“endure the contradiction of sinners 
against himeclf ?* 
‘We have said that to allow and to 
prove are sometiines identical ; but 
they are by no means alwayseo. For- 
getlumness of thia has often hurried 
men of pure and benevolent mind into 
dopting a course of conduct diame- 
trically opposed to that of Him who 
is the author of all good, and the 
necessury antagonist of ull evil,— 
plunging them into the folly of act- 
ing, in their attempts at moral govern- 
ment, as if they exteewed their wis- 
dom wiser than the Wisdom Infinite, 
Yes! there is a reason which weighs 
with us beyond every weighty reason 
which the soundest of this’ world’s 
philosophy can put into the ecale in 
favour of long suffering, all-enduring 
tolerance, and that reason is__the 
tolerance of the True Infallible. Your 
pretended Vicars of Christ would 
have dene more i thousand. times to 
atrenethen the validity of their own 
claim to His infallibility, had they 
manifested mt proof of it a little more 
of His Infinite patience, in their own 
eatings with men's rebellious souls. 
Of that one intallible mau Mr. Milt 
has not omitted all mention. And not 
having ouutted it, we must express 
our profound regret that he should 
have ignored his teaching upon this 
Rey point of unlimited forbearance. 
Stil more profoundly do we regret 
that this mention of Hin and of men’s 
dealings hy Him should have about. 
it 50 much which is false and repre- 
hensible. These are strony words; but: 
we feur that we cun folly justify them, 
Still harping upou the confused 
notion that assumption of infallibility 
aust necessarily inply the determina- 
tion to stifle, by violence of some Kind 
all manner of contradiction, and stil 
misled, if we mistake not, by the de- 
plorable doctrine, that we can never 
«sure whether the opinion we are 
endeavouring to stitle be false or 
true, Mr, Mill proceeds to speak of 
the condemmation of Socrates, the 
crucifixion of our Lord, and the per- 
secution of Christianity by Mareug 
Aurelius. These he gives simply as 
instances of the commuasion of “those 
dreatfut mistakes which excite tho 
astonishment and horror of posterity,” 
attributing, so far as we can the 
making of them simply and purely to 
the imaginary crime of assuming in- 
fallibility, “an assumption so far fom 
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being lesa objectionable, or leas danger- 
ous, se the opinion is called im- 
moral or impious, thet this is the case 
of all others in which it is most fatal.” 
In his zeal to warn men against the 
danger, Mr. Mil! begins by abeolving 
the ju es of Socrates. “He was put 
to death by his countrymen, after a 
judicial conviction, for impiety and 
immorality ; of these charges the tri- 
Punal, phere un every around for be- 
lieving, honestly foun im guilty.” 
Now if we are to take, as ie Nin 
does, for the virtues of Socrates, the 
“ Apologies” as evidence worthy of 
trust, it strikes us that there is little or 
no id for believing in the honesty 
of the verdict against the marvellous 
pagan philosopher. Private enmities, 
to the full as much as hovest though 
doluded zeal for publie good, mixed 
the poison cup, which tho “wisest of 
the Greeks” ‘Tante down. Xenophon 
and Plato would hardly have sub- 
scribed tothismodern “rchabilitation” 
of the men who pronounced, rather 
than found their great teacher guilty. 
But we have neither time nor iuclina- 
tion to push this debate far. We 
come to that which is unspeakably 
more important. 

Mr. Mill taxes mankind, at least 
modern mankind, with allowing their 
feelings to render them “extremely 
unjust in their judgment of the un- 
happy actors in that lamentable 
transaction, the event which took 
place on Calvi rather more than 
eighteen bundred years ago.” 

urely it waa necesaary here to din- 
tinguish between comparative and ab- 
solute injustice. “These were to all 
appearance, not bad men; not worse 
than men commonly are, but the con- 
trary.” To say that they were “not 
worse” may be, and ia, when rightly 
applied, most profitable because most 
humiliating, most soul-searching doc- 
trine. But to say they were “not 
had,” is to rob, beforehand, such duc- 
trine of all its humbling, soul-search- 
ing, corrective power. To remind 
men that “most of those who now 
shudder” at the high priest’s con- 
duet, if “they had lived in hia time, 
and been born Jews,” in much prob- 
ability ‘would have acted Preciely 
4a he did,” may be to render them 
a real service, if the reminder be 
given to enforce upon them the dan- 
ger of self-deceit, and the inaecurity 
of the safe afforded to men, 
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even against desperate wickedness, by 
remaining satished with being “the 
very kind of men who, in all times, 
one own Lactic have 3 every shante: 
passing through life blameless an 

reapected.” But we must reckon it 
as an audacious contradiction of the 

‘| narrative, a hideous perversion 
of the spirit of its lessons, to use such 
manner of talk for the semi-absolution 
of the murderers of the Holy One, for 
the representing of them as the nn- 
happy victims of a fated, no Jess than 
a fatal mistake, much as Cédipus is in 
the tragedy, when by an almost justi- 
fiable manslaughter he becomes a par- 
ricide, and by an innocently contract- 
ed uarriage he connnits the foulest 
of incert. 

We cannot, and will not believe 
that Mr. Mill had any such intention 
as this, in penning the pasenge under 
review, but that be has been hetrayod. 
into #0 doing, we think, must be ap- 
parent to every careful reader. | 

Mr Mill attempts after a fushion to 
clear Caiaphas, or at least to mitigate 
our condemnation of hin on theso 
founds :— 

“The high priest, who rent his gar- 
ments when the words were pronounced, 
which, according to all the ideas of hie 
country constituted the blackent guilt, wns 
in all probabilty, quite as sincere in hie 
horror and indijation, as the generality 
of respectable and pious men gow are in 
the rcligious and moral sentiments they 
profess.” 


Has Mr. Mill ever carefully read 
through the whole four Gospels? One 
is tempted to think not, when finding 
him write at random thus, 

St. Matthew telis us that Cainphas 
rent his clothes, when the prixoner 
before him hac answered affirmatively 
to the question so solemady and ur- 

mit ~~“ TE adjure thee by the 
tod, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” 
_ Now leaving aside the sincerity or 
insincerity of the indignation of Caia- 
phas at this gpecead pera for answer- 
ing affirmatively, we may fairly ask 
how it can be asrorted, that “ accord- 
ing to all the ideas of his country,” 
the answer “constituted the blackest 








guilt.” 
‘Was not the Christ cted? Wan 
He not to be the Son of God? The 


latter question is answered in the very 
form of the High Prieat'sinterrogation; 
but did not the “ ideas” of the coun- 
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try expect this Son of God to be re- 
venled in the person of a Man? 

What does St. John’s Gospel let us 
know on this head? There we 
that whon the preaching of the Baptist 
had shaken to its centre the heart of 
the nation, the Jews sent priceta and 
Levites from Jerusalem to ask him 
whether he were not that Christ, and 
wherefore, unless he were that Christ, 
he took upon him to baptize. They 
upparently thought it by no means 
improbablethat theskin-clad preacher 
of repentance would announce hin- 
self to Le the Messiah ; how can we 
reconcile auch anticipation with the 
notion, that “according to their ideas” 
a claim of Christhood must “ consti- 
tute the blackest guilt 1” 

Mr. Mill offors no apology for Pi- 
Tate ; but, unless He whent Caiayhas 
condemned spake falsely, the Roman 
magistrate was less juulty than the 
High Priest, for Christ hinself said 
to the former-- “He that det 
me unto thee hath the greater 

H the condemners and cruci 
the Lord were “not had men,” th 
Ho wan bad, or elxe He too “comnmit- 
ted a dreadful mixtake.” 

Pilate was ne very just judge: but. 
he was a shrewd, clear-sighted men, 
and ke found his way to the bottom 
of the snotives of thease who dragged 
before his judgment-reat one in whom 
neither be nor Lerod eould find any 
thing worthy of death. 

“For he knew that for enry they 
had delivered i 

Has not “envy 
born of helt?" 
false f 

See to what bascnesa of crime it 
drove these miserable men, whom Mr. 
Mill calls “to all appearance not 
ad.” 

First, there is the blood-mouey 
transaction with Judas, 

Secondly, these judyes deliberately 
“seck false witnens against Hina to put 
Him to death.” 

Thirdly, having themaclyes aecept- 
ed, they next dcr false witness against 
him, and depore before Pilate, that 
‘He who had said, “ render unto Corsar 
the things which he Corsar’s,” had 
heen found by them “forbidding to 
give tribute.” 

Fourthly, they who could hardly 
keep their hands from doing Bim 
violence, when He had spoken of the 
bon of asin, loudly asserting 



















‘Leen called “eldent 
Js the designation 
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“wo were never in bondage to any 
man ;” they, who were putting Him 
to death on pretext of Sie infringe- 
qient upon the majesty of their 
Messiah's kingship, deny the Messiah 
and his kingship and all, and in their 
Tust for blood, Lawl out the lying sub- 
mmission to Rome, which their inmost 
heart spurned, erying-—“* We have no 
ring but Cuesar 2” 

But why check off any farther the 
separate counts of the crushing indict- 
ment? 

envious, and covetous, and proud, 
and prevaricators, omitters of judg- 
metst, mercy, and faith, full of extor- 
tim ‘and excess, whited sepulchres 
r Lwpocriny, and full of insanity 
within, very serpents for venom ani 
ive, generation of vi auch 
was the character of the “unhappy 
actorsin thet lamentable transaction,” 
uuless He, whom they eruelly and 
shamefully diel to death, were Himself 
a ernel and a sdumeless slanderer. It 
ix unpardonable: that a grave teacher 
of justice and merey, pleading the 
ecaure of liberty, whould even in one 
careless “obiter dyetum”’ say of such 
men that they were “to all appear- 
anee not bud.” 5 

Mr. Mit “altogether condemns” 
such expressions ax “the janmorality 
and impiety of im opinion.” Now, we 
repeat it, we do n'ot accept this verdict 
Upon the character .f thuse who hunt- 
ed Christ to death, ww the deliberate 
ion of our anthor x but if we did, 
we should, for all his s-emonstrance, 
atize atch an vpintyn as both 
immoral and impious. 

And yet we should agree witht.him 
in conchndny that it were wisest 
Juster, aufer, uct to forbid its expres- 
pion ot its ativocacy under any penalty 
beyond that stigma. 
are not so deeply concerned to 
nine what use is next nade of the 
mple of Marcus Aurelius, save to 
note the practical weakening of the 
argument against repression of pi 
nion again inflicted here by Mr. Mill’a 
confused, awkward, and we might 
aitd, false definition of what it is to 
assume infallibility. 

++ Unless any one,” he says, *¢ who ap- 
proves of punishment for the promulga- 
tion of opinions, flatters himself tbat he 
jg a wiser and better man than Marcus 
Aurelius—more deeply versed in the 
‘wisdom of his timc—more elevated in his 
intelicct above it—more earnest in his 
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search for truth, or more single-minded 
in his devotion’ to it, when found; Iet 
him abstain from that assnmption of tho 
joint infallibility of hims!f and the 
multitude, which the great Antoninus 
made with vo unfortunate » resul.” 


But what if a man defy the “un, 
less?” What if a man should flatte: 
himself, that if not better, he is, a 
least, wiser than the great Antoninus 

Few men, perhaps, would choose to 
aubseribe to Mr. MilPsentire culoginin 
on the philosophical and amiable per- 
secutor. We should hesitate to dose 
ourselves, We do not scruple tu as- 
sume that we possess a wixdom, not 
indeed our own, but a wisdom Teg 
that of Aurelius, on many things of 
the highest consequence te man’s 
spiritual and mental well-being; our 


knowledge of his “mistake,” and of ° 


its “unfortunate result” is of itwelf 
an acquisition te our wisdom denied 
to his. But would that superior wis 
dom justify us in doing us he did? 
By no means. 

_ The argument in favour of abstain- 
ing from persecution on the growid 
that the persecutor may poasibly be 
wrong, appears to ux likely to weaken, 
practically, in thonsancis of ininds, the 
argument in favour of gbstaining from 
persecution altogether, 1t beurs in 
the incousiderate y the aspect of 
a quasi-permission yy persecute when- 
soever it is imy ible, or appears to 
them impossible,/but that they should 
De right—the very last result at whivh 
our author wojuld desire to unive. 

We are, hwever, almost at one with 
him in#nis strictures upon “the dic- 

tum/that truth always triumphs over 
“Persecution, oue of those pleasant 
faleehoods which men repeat after one 
another till they pus into common- 
places, but which all experience re- 
futes.” We partly agree with lim 
that “history teems with instances of 
trath pnt down by persccution,” be- 
cause he qualifies the saying thus :— 
“If not suppressed for ever it miay be 
thrown badk for centuries.” We think 
there is considerable force in these re- 
marks; 

“<Tt is_a piece of idle sentimentality 
that truth merely as trath has any in- 
herent rer denied to error, of prevail. 
ing sgainst the dungeon and the stake. 
‘The real advantage which truth has, 
consists in this, that when an opinion is 
true it may be extinguished once, twice, 
or many times; but in the course of 
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there will erally be found por- 
sais to retincores te antl tome oce of 
ite neces falls on a time when 
from favourable circumstances it escapes 
pereccution until it har made such head 
ithetand all subsequent attempts 

to suppress it.” 

But we think that he has over- 
looked here the fact, that much of 
this may be predicated in a certain 
sense of error as well. And we count 
an oversight that he should have 
neglected here to introduce what we 
consider a fair subsidiary argument to 
be based upon recognition of the fact. 
We ure far from saying that error has 
the same inherent’ vitality as truth, 
the ane power of revivitication after 

‘bh, or w! scems death ; but as- 
ly it a ORSCHS BH Very great 
it harassing share of such vitality, 
and such power of resnseitation, We 
have falchoods in the world that are 
ay old as many of the greatest truth, 
Errors that have been slain and buried. 
out of sight for centuries, but which 
reappear sometimes with the sane 
oli features, sometimes with a differ- 
ence in the grin of the mask which 
covers them. And perxcention does 
not and will not kill them outright, 
any move than it kills their opposite 
truths, It fails of its ubject in the 
one case ax in the other. Of courre 
to this it may be objected, that at all 
events persceution of such kind 
scotches the suake it cannot kill, and 
seotching a snake ix eo far so good, 
To thin objection forcible answer may 
given, is given, though not to 
that specific chijcctions by the author 
of our Essay. Worthy of being deeply 
pondered are these wari: 


“ Thove in whore eyes this reticence 
on the part of hercti 0 evil, should 
vousiler, in the first place, that in con- 
scquenee of it there is never any fair and 
thorough dikcussion of hercticalopinions ; 
and thet «uch of them aa could not stand 
such x discussion, though they may be 
prevented from spreading, do not dis 
appear.” 


No, they do not ; and it might have 
leen said without the modification, 
“though they may be prevented from 
opreading.” 

. The possibility of such prevention 
is, to say the least, doubtful. When 
one or two measly spots ay on 
the child’s skin, they may he pre- 
vented from spreading, nay, be made 
‘w disappear—tromsight, butnot from 
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ita fevered body, which the suppres- 
sion and sup} disappearance ki 
Suppress the gout which is reddening 
an old man’s knuckles, it goea straight 
to the hoart, and the undertaker’s 
hhearse may be fetched round to the 
door whence the doctor's carri 
drives away. Freethinking, so called, 
had freer play iu the England of the 
cighteenth century than it had in 
France. London saw no Goddess of 
Reagon sct up upon the altar at St. 
Pauls. 

Liberty of discussion ix atrictly for- 
bidden in the Pontifical States, and 
the prohibition enfurced by many su- 
called preventive, as well as repres- 
sive measures; nevertheless, we have 
been told, aguin and again, that, a3 the 
Editor of Givherti's Remains ¢xpres- 
Bea it owhere, perhaps, iu Eu- 
rope, aro greaterincredulity and heresy 
to be met with.” 

Tho Russian govermnent again, 
though tolerant uuder certain coudi- 
tions of various religious bodivs, has. 
an organized and powerfid system for 
wuppreasing dissent from the National 
Church ; but those who have paid the 
slightest attcution to the subject know 
how widely, and under what incon- 
gruvus forms schisms and heresies, 
more or less secret, prevail throughout 
that vast empire. 

We are not certain of that doctrine 
of pcotched snakes after all. A dead 
snake cannot bite, that is unquestivn- 
able. A live anako will dart mto the 
thicket from the eye of mau oftener 
than it will dare to spring at hin ; 
but watk into the thicket whe: 
scotched snake is hid, happy are you 
if you come out of it with aukle un- 
bitten, 

‘And this is, perhaps, no untitting 
place for introducing uotice of another 
fair subsidiary argnineut in favour of 
toleration. ry. Mill has not used it, 
nor should we, porhaps, expect him to 
do so, considering the ditticulty which 
he scems to discern in righteous) 
holding the positive truth of our opi- 
nions, Nevertheless, we think it 
worthy of some consideration. 

Tt is natural to man to persecute ; 
but it is also natural to man to pity 
the persecuted ; and “pity is akin to 


‘The fierveness with which the claims 
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of Romanists to political privilege 
were resisted, the reluctance to ad- 
mit the claims of Dissenters at the 
time when the repeal of the Test 

was mooted, produced eulogios 
upon Romanimn and Dissent from 
zealongs advocates of liberty, such 
as under other circumstances their 
own judgment would scarcely have 
approved. 

Y # man, we verily helieve, has 
voted tame after time for Baron Rioths- 
chili, in the city of London, under 
the impression that his vote was a 
rotent uzainet intolerance, wlio yet 
does not believe that a Jew can, in 
val and true sense, be the fittin; 
“representative” of the political 








icfs arising from 
Able tepresiunat even mischievous 
Pinions, is the enlisting of sympathies 
on the side of them aud of their 
hoklers : for there is a stage in men’s 
opinion and teelng upon questions of’ 
intolerance wad repression, wherein 
their indignation against such, or what 
they may fairly take to be such, over- 
rides thew sound and gennine instinet 
of antagonisn io the ror itself wich 
in Intolerantly repressed. 

Jutriguem of divers kinds know 
this well enough, and rejoice in being 
dealt with intolerantly np to a certain 
point. 

Betore proceeding to reflect upou 
the second branch of Mr. Mill's argu- 
quent, nately that howscever sure we 
anay be of the falsehood of an opinion, 
we we not therehy justified in endea- 
Vouring to stifle it, we may be per- 
mnitted te remark that his definition 
of what it is to assume infallibility 
has, by a very distinguished reviewer 





























of his Knxay, been entirely ignored, 
Mr. je, in professing “to give 

a sum f itx principal arguments, 

Bo full isive, that he despairs 





of adding any thing to them,” roundly 
tter thus, whether as from 

himself or from Mr. Mill, as inter- 
preted by him, it is not, perhaps, very 
ensy to determine. 

“If an age or a people assume thet 
any notion they entertain iacertainty 
vight, they assume their own infalli- 
bility, and arrogantly claim for them- 
selyes a prerogative which even the 
wisest of men never possess.”* 





Bee Fraser's Magazine for May, 1859, p. 690. 
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This is set down without any man- 
ner of previous or subsequent qualifi- 
cation. As it seems to us, the arro- 
gance of believers in the muitiptica- 
tion table, in the saltness of red hor- 
rings, in the combustible nature of 
£y, lucifer matches, and in the pain- 
fulness of a fit of the stipes, is estab- 
lished upon concession of the notable 
axiom. 

By-and-hy we have, “To affirm that 
a doctrine is unquestionably revealed 
from above, is equally to affirm their 
own infallibility.” 

And presently, “No one who is not 
absurdly and immodestly confident of 
his own powern, can be aure that what 
he believes to be true is true.” 

Naked enough Pyrrhonism this ; 
and of its nude figure, Mr. Buckle is 
ao enamoured, that for his part he 
would be quite content to break off 
here all ar; ent with objecturs to 
liberty of discussion: “leaving our 
opponents in the dilemma of cither 
asserting their own infallibility, or 
else of abandoning the idea of inter- 
fering with freedom of discussion.” 

The patience of the infallible sects 
to Mr. Buckle as to Mr. Mill, incon- 
ceivable. Should either of thexe 
thinkers arrive at “being sure that 
what he believes to be trne is true,” 
we fear we shall want all the foree of 
their own subsequent arguments to 
keep them from producing thumh- 
screws after all. 

Huppily that subsequent argu 
is very powerful, and i ith 
singular force and perspicuity by the 
Essayist. 

“If the received opinion be true, un- 
leas it in suffered to be, and actually is, 
vigorously and earnestly contested, it 
will, by most of those who reccive it, ba 
held in the manner of a prejudice, with 
little comprehension or feeling of its ra- 
tional grounds. And not only this, bué 
the meaning of the ductrine itself will be 
in dauger of bring lost, or enfvebied and 
deprived of its vital effect on the cha- 
Tacter and conduct, the dogma becom- 
ing a mere formal profession, ineffica- 
cious for good, but cumbering the ground 
and Preventing the growth of any real 
and heartfelt conviction, from reason or 
personal experience.” 

Mr. Mill, we are sorry to say, ap- 
pears to be but imperfectly satisfied 
with the comprehensiveness of the 
moral teaching of the New Testa- 
ment; but whatsoever omissions 


be charged against it, at least it bas 
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not omitted to est the very argu- 
ment here developed and insisted upon 
by himself. 

St. Paul, in writing to the disciples 
at Corinth, scrupled not to say, 
“There must also be heresies amon; 
you that they which are approved 
inay be made manifest.” 

‘he Greek is so much more pointed 
in one particular and most important, 
word, that we must be excused for 
giving it textually : 

Ait yap ral alpiour iv piv eva, iva 
oi Sderroe pavepoi yévwy ras iv tpi. 

Our “ verbum precgnans,” of course, 
is Séeypot. 

It is upon the power of assay, of 
test, doxpacia, which contradiction 
has, that our author insists, in pages 
well deserving to be read with the 
inost respectful consideration. 

These pages are compactly, and 
closely written and reasoned, ‘rans- 
fer of them to our own is manifestly 
imposstble; abbreviation would be 
almost as evidently unfair. We can 
only, therefore, commend their pe- 
rusal to our readers, and express our 
agreement with the main drift of their 
conclusions, whilst we feel it our duty 
to proceed in detail with strictures 
upon very much of what is incidental 
in them. 

Mr. Mill is anxious it would almost 
sceu for the institution “of a devil’s 
advocate”: - 

“* So ensential is this discipline,” (that 
of attending equally and impartially to 
both aides, and endeavouring to seo the 
reasons of both in the strongest light), 
© ¢o the real understanding of moral and 
human subjeets, thut if opponents of 
alljimportant truths do not exist, it is 
mdispensable to imagine them, and sup- 
ply then with the strongest arguments 
which the most skilful devil's advocate 
can conjure up.” 

Is not this a rhetorical overstate- 
n rely justifiable in a severe 
didactical essay ? 

Toleration of devil's advocates is a 
different thing from institution of 
then. Would Mr. Mill conceive it 
to be advantageous to the formation 
of his maid-servant’s enlightened 
opinion upon the excollence of chas- 
tity, that she should be invited to 
spend her Sunday afternoon in earnest 
controversy upon the matter with a 

igate dragoon from Kensi 

r whose “opinion” on that 
point, though differing from her mas- 
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ter’s, cannot otherwise than wrong- 
fully be spoken of as “immoral or 
impious?” Even with due precau- 
tions teken, that this “most skilful 
devil’s rdvocate” should not proceed 
beyond the rigid boundaries of legiti- 
mate argument, we think the pro- 
ceeding would be pronounced by the 
philosopher as unadvisable after all. 

There is somcthing very sad, very 
serious, if not very startling, about 
the decisive way in which Mr. Mill 
cites the common defection of Chris- 
tiane from energetic practical belicf 
inthe “maxims and precepts con- 
tained in the New Testament.” Some, 
who turn 4 deaf car to the denuncia- 
tions of “avarage” Christianity from 
the pulpit, may, perchance, fecl com- 
ponetion when thus, “ab extra,” they 

ind that average Christianity de- 
nounced, in a non-theological ensay, as 

“a compromise between the Chnstian 
creed and the interests-and sugges- 
tions of worldly life.” 

But we cannot ecurtly conchide 
with Mr. Mill, that this defection is 
sufficiently accounted for hy rayne 
that people belive the compromised 
doctrines, ‘fas people believe what 
they have always heard Jauded and 
never discussed ;” nor, with Mr. 
Buckle, that there is no “reason for 
this universal defection heyund the 
fact, that when Uhristianity was con- 
stantly assailed, those who reveived. 
its tenets held them with a tenacity, 
and saw them with a vividness, which 
cannot be expected in an age that 
sanctions them by general uequies- 
cence. 

‘We think there is more than one 
fallacy lurking here. 

Firat and foremost, the body of 
rofessed. believers is multiplied mil- 
onfold, and therefore the number of 
those among them whe neither “wee 
with vividness nor hold with tona- 
city” their roceived tenets, is and 
must be enormously increased, whe- 
ther those tenets he or be not con- 
tradicted. Contradiction, pure and 
simple, does not naturally and inevit- 


bly fortify the convictions of ay 
mix plauts be all, the 





minds. 
hardier for the nip of frost ; but there 
be plants, not worthless, which the 
nip of frost kills outright. 

wondly, Christianity in those 
early days not only contradiction 
pure and simple to contend with, but 
such contradiction enforced by fiery 
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and bloody ution. Under pres- 
sure at ae pier none but the 
choicest, noblest, most geuuine spirite 
would dare to profeas Sdhesion to ite 
tenets at all; and it is not fair to 
measure the intensity of their convii 
tions with the average unsifted, ap- 
parent non-intensity of the convic- 
tions of the present mass of unmo- 
lested professors, We havo under- 
lined the word apparent, because, after 
all, the “wzizersal defection” predi- 
cated, at least by Mr. Buckle, is a 
loose term; and probably must be 
reduced to mean the apparent gene- 
ral defection. No man can fairly 
say, after a glance upon the mere 
surface of modern Christendom, 
whether it would furnish a greater or 
aless proportion of thoroughly con- 
vineed holders of Christian ‘tenets 
than other ages, were the modern 
mass thrown entire into the old cru- 
cible of persecution. 

There may have been, and indeed 
we doubt not there were, many men 
antellectually convinced of the truth 
of Christian doctrines, who for moral 
cowardice concealed their convictions 
from the persecutors, irrespectively 
of any effect that the mere contradic- 
tion or non-contradiction may have 
had upon their personal apprehension 
of them; and of their existence, our 
author's appreciation of the c) tel 
of Christian belief omits to take at 
count on one side or the other. In- 
deed, the distinction between the 
moral and the intellectual diluents 
of the strong spirit of conviction ap- 
pears to he entirely and unaccount- 
ably overlooked in this matter by 
both writers. 

There are heaps of Christians now- 
a-days, who lave heard Christian 
duectrines questioned, denied, assailed 
hy argument and ridicule, and that 
in much niore trenchant and pointed 
manner than when the first clumsy 
Pagan contradictions were blurted 
out against the unexpected pheno- 
mena of gospel truths, whose intel- 
lectual apprehension, such as it ia, of 
the tencts they receive, had not been 
much affected cither way by this con- 
tradiction, or whose intellectual hold 
upon them has even been tightened 
by it, as our writers contend must 
always be the case. But these men, 
for all that, swell the ranks of the so- 
called “universal defection.” They 
are just the men whom Mr, Mill de- 
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scribes, “in the sense of that living 
belief which regulates conduct, they 
believe these doctrines just up to the 
point to which it is usual to act upon 
them. Whenever conduct is con- 
cerned, they look round for Mr. A. 
and B, to direct them how far to go 
in obeying Christ.” 

But absence of contradiction has 
not made them such. It is quite 
another species of caukerworm than 
that slug which has eaten out the 
heart of their “living belief.” 

Mr. Mill takes no account here, 
where special account should be taken, 
of those tendencics and. influences: 
which he had thus_noticed in au 
earlier portion of his Easay :— 

“« Men’s opinions on what is laudable 
or blamable, are affected by all the 
multifarions causes which influence 
their wishes in regard of tho conduct of 
others. Sometimes their reason, at 
other times their prejudices ar auperrti- 
tions—often their social affections, not 
scldom their anti-social ones— their cxry 
or jealousy, their arrogance or conte mplu- 
ouknese; but most commonly their desires 
or fears for themselves—their legitimate 
or illegitimate sclf-intcrest.” 


Here, at least, are reengnived dis- 
turbing cauacs in the formation of 
men’s “opinions,” which we must 
insist on it do grievously disturb and 
profoundly affect the practical fashion 
of their holding such when formed ; 
causes lost sight of in over-cagerness 
to magnify, that which we do not 
deny, the bracing effects of contradic- 
tion upon the minds of professed be- 
Hevers. 

The oversight disfigures all the 
argument here, if we mistake not 
greatly. It betrays, even so precise a 
thinker as Mr. Mill, in his apprecia- 
tion of “the early Christians,” into all 
that vagueness of conception and ex- 
pression which a thoughtful student 
of ecclesiastical history greets with o 
half-regretful, half-ironical smile, in 
the prismatic, “ high pointed,” senti- 
mental dogmatism a very white 
faced unexceptionable young preacher, 
fregh from Oxford. : 

‘Those were very “early” Chris- 
tians concerning whom St. Paul wrote 
to Timothy, that they “had a form 
of godliness, but denied the power 








Grete, of whom he wrote to Titas, 
they feos they know God, 
bat fa works they deny him.” ‘That 
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was an “early” enough Christian 
community at Corinth, for certain, 
which gave so much trouble to the 
same , and it existed in a city 
as full of real thorough-going “devil's 
adve ” as the most keen appre- 
ciator of the usefulness of such func- 
tionaries could desire. “‘ The creed,” 
in Corinth, was “still fighting for ita 
existence,” and yet, in spite of Mr. 
‘Mill’s assertion, that at these early 
periods, “no such difficulty is com- 
plained of,” St. Paul hed to “lament 
he difticutty of keeping up in the 
inds of believers a lively apprehen- 
sion of the truth which they nomi- 
lly recognised, so that it might 
trate the feelings, and acquire a 
inastery over the conduct.’ 
Let usa take an instance or two, 
aupplied by Mr. Mill himself, for our 
days, and apply them to those “early” 
times, 

“ All Christians belicve that bles- 
sedare . .. the humble.” 

Want of contradiction, or want of 
“devil's advocates,” causes this to be 
an inert belief now-a days, 

Was it not inert in those of whom 
the Apostle complained once and again 
that they were “puffed up 1” 

* All Uhristians believe .. . that if 
one take their clouk, they should give 
him their coat also.” 

_ Such abnegation ie difficult to prac. 
tise now. Was there no practical 
difficulty discovered by those with 
whom their teacher thus remonstrat- 
ed--“ Brother goeth to law with 
brother, and that, hefore the anbeliev- 
era. Now therefore, there is utterly 
a fanlt among you 1” 

“All Christians believe... . that 
Ulessed are the poor,” 

Now-a-days the desperate struggle 
to escape from poverty, and the con- 
temptuons eye cast upon its thread- 
bure victims, proclai the dulneas of 
men’s faith upon this point. With 
“early” Christians otherwise. We 
suppose then that it was for “latter” 
Christians, first, foremost, and exclu- 
sively, that St, James wrote thus 
sharpiy :-— 

__ ‘From whence come wars and fight- 
ings among you? Come they not hence, 
iene. etre 
? c ve not, it ane 
desire to have, and cannot obtain,” 

And elsewhere— 

«« Are yenot then partial in yourselves 

becomo judges of evil Thoughts? 
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Hearkon my beloved brethren, hath not 
God chosen the of this world? But 
ye have the poor.” 

Bitterly true no less than taunt- 
ing is the old reproach uttered by the 
Esaayist, that the remark, “see how 
these Christians love one another,” ie 
not likely to be made by anybody 
now. But can Mr. Mill intend to ar- 
gue seriously that defection, whether 
universal or particular, from obedience 
to the Divino law of charity is to be 
in any way, however remotely, con- 
nect with absence diacussion 
npon its truth and value? Or does 
he mean to contend that such defec- 
tion waa unknown in those “early” 
days of discussion and contradiction, 
when, in spite of the admirable obe- 
dience to the law of love which won 
heathen bearts as no sort of discussion 
could do, it was yet necessary to warn 
professing Christians after this man- 
ner:——“If ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye te not con- 
sumed one of another.” 

‘We hope that no reader will, inad- 
vertently, mistake our meaning in in- 
sisting upon thir matter as we do. 

Far be it fromm us to dixparage the 
glorious world-conquering carnestness 
of our forefathers in the fuith. Far 
be it from us to decline the whule- 
aome bitterness of the rebuke ad- 
ministered to ua modern Christians 
for our degeneracy froin that earucst- 
ness, hy whomaoever adininistered ! 
Bnt we think it is to disparage the 
vital power of Christianity itself, nay 
rather we will say to disparage the 
vital power of Christ’s own presence 
in the heart of believers, when the 
mistaken zeal of frienda, or the un- 
acrupulous recklessness of foes, is suf- 
fered to represent the effect of faith 
in men’s hearts as cssentially different 
at different ages of ita existence in the 
worlL This is not in truth to oxalt 
the ancient, but to depreciate the ever 
young vigour of tho gospel. 

‘We think, moreover, that worender 
a sorvice to what is just and true in 
Mr. Mill’s doctrine of the rousing, 
bracing effect of contradictic by 
stripping his description of the false, 
because exay character it pre- 


sents upon loser sorubiny- ay 

. Mil not very explicitly, 
of the Rroba: le causes to which HA 
owing that “ Christianity now makes 
«0 little pro; in extending its do- 
main,’ and is still nearly confined to 
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Enuropeana and their descendante, 
One thing is certain, that it is not 
mere want of contradiction inst 
Christian doctrine which keeps Chria- 
tian churches low in Turkey, Syria, 
and 4, nor which makes their 
first planting difficult in Oude, Kaffir- 
d, or Nepaul, 

‘When, next, he passes on to point 
out the advantage to mankind of di- 
versity of opinion upon the score that 
“the nonconforming opinion ia often 
needed to supply the remainder of the 
truth, of which the received doctrine 
emlxnlics ouly a part,” we feel again 
that we must yield to his conclusion 
a general assent. What wise or 
thoughtful man will not readily sub- 
acribe to the following statement :— 

* Popular opinions on subjects not 
palpable to sense, are often true, but 
seldom ornever the whole truth. ‘They 
are a part of the truth; sometimes & 
greater, sometimes a smaller part, but 
exaggerated, distorted, and disjoined 
from the truths by which they ought to 
‘be accompanicd and limited.” 


But when, totestthe generalmaxim, 
he proceeds to the particular instance 
of the case of Christian morality, we 
are focced again to draw careful dis- 
tinctions and to introduce numerous 
qualiications. Mr. Mill indeed, in 
entering upon this topic, begins him- 
self by a distinction. 

He draws a strong line of demarca- 
tion between “the morality of tho 
New Testament,” “the work of Christ 
»” and that which “is 
, but shoudd rather be 
cal morality,” assorted. 
by him to be “of much later origin, 
having been gradually built up by the 
Catholic Church of tho first five cen- 
turies.” But we have to complain 
that, presently this line of demarca- 
tion is no little blurred, which makes 
it somewhat difficult to be certain 
whether the chargea of deficiency 
bronght by him against “purely 
Christian ethica,” are levelied against 
the New Testament anorality, or 
against the body of ethical doctrine 
eked out in part from the Old Testa- 
ment, in part from other sources, 
which “is, in great part a protest 
againat Paganism, whoseideal is nega- 
tive rather than positive; in whose 

te ‘thou shalt not predominates 
Eniluly over thon shalt.’”” And this 
indistinctness, though occurring in 
few sentences only, we regretthe more, 
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that we are most anxious not to rouse 
any prejudice against what Mr. Mill 
advances on the “a priori” ground 
that he disparages New Testament 
morality, 

He is specially carcful to disclaim 
sny intention of insinuating “that the 
many requisites of a complete moral 
doctrine which ‘ Christian morality’ 
doea not contain, do not admit of being 
reconciled with the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christ himself,” and nothing 
would grieve us more than to deprive 
him unintentionally of the credit due 
to this disclaimer. 

Nevertheless, we must avow that, 
so far as we can gather from the 
closest examination of our author's 
assertions, he does bring certain 
charges of deficiency against the mor- 
ality of the doctrines and precepts of 
our Lord, and these are founded upou 
& grievous misconception of the truce 
character of gospel morality. None 
of his ality sentences appears to 
us to inish the force of reproach 
conveyed in these words :-— 

«« Many essential elements of the highest 
morality are amony the things which are 
not provided for, nor intended to be pro- 
vided for, in the recorded deliverances of 
the Founder of Christianity.” 


And once again, leas clearly, because 
of the ambiguous terms “system” 
and “diversity” :— 

«The Christian system is no exception 
to the rule, that in an imperfect state of 
the human mind, the intercats of truth 
require a diversity of opinions.” 


Which be those unprovided essential 
elements of the highest morality, Mr. 
Mill has omitted to specify—an omis- 
sion of which we think we have a 
Tight loudly to complain. We cannot 

arry thrusta, which are not delivered, 
bat only hinted at as deliverable by 
the controversial antagonist. 

Mr. Mill is a distinguished thinker 
and writer; but we think that we,— 
and indeed every man who professes 
to believe in the fection of the 
moral doctrine taught by the Son of 
Man,—have a right to challenge him 
to state explicitly of what “ essential 
elements” of the highest morality he 
charges that doctrine with being des- 
titute. 


And we insist upon the term “essen- 
tial elements.” . 

In the passage which contains his 
strictures upon Christian ethics, Mr. 
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‘Mill has thrown down more than one 
gage of battle into the lists ; but this 
one of casential elements is that which 
we would pick up. 

When he talks of “systema” or 
“bodies of ethical doctrine,” we do 
not feel concerned so deeply. Thera 
ix a sense, though not his, m which we 
too might admit that the New Testa- 
ment is no such “system ” or body of 
ethical doctrine as some men have 
supposed. We agree with him that 
a Ae wospel always refers to a pre- 
existing morality.” 

‘We agree with him that “St. Paul 
assunes a pre-existing morality,” 
though we conceive it to be childish 
on the part of such a thinker as he, to 
describe that as the “imorality of the 
Greeks and Romans,” and the Apos- 
tle’s “advice to Christians” aa being 
“ina great measure a system of ac- 
commodation to thet 1” 

But the invention of this pitiful de- 
preciatory description we donot charge 
upon Mr. Mill hinself, He has caught 
up but too readily, and retained tou 
faithfully, the mean, and narrow, and 
disparaging estimate of gospel inor- 
ality, upon which too inany professed. 
preachers of the goapel have not only 
agreed, but which they seem to take 
a perverse delight in enforcing. The 
deplorable habit of ignoring, nay, of 
denouncing the uotions that “natural 
relizion” hasinit much of goodness and 
truth, and that it ir, iu so far, a revela- 
tion from the same God who is the au- 
thorof that religion, which we call «pe- 
cifically “revealed ;” this, we believe, 
has had much to do with making it 
possible for such men aa our Exsayist 
to talk of “eking out” a body of New 
Testument Ethies from the Old, and 
of “accornmodating” gospel morality 
to that of the Greeks and Rumana, 

When Christian teachers paredown, 
is they ton often do, the glorious truth 
that the “ Founder of Christianity” is 
as St. John proclaims that he it 
was, “The true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,” 
it is, perhaps, little wonder, that they 
who affect to judge Christian doctrine 
impartially, aa from without, should 
talk of the necessity of supplement- 
ing ita morality by “other ethies than 
any which can be evolved from exclu- 
sively Christian sources.” 

But when we turn from the char; 
so explicit, and yet so vague, made 
against the recorded delivorances of 
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the Founder of Christianity himself, 
and look into those made at greater 
length, and with more precision, 
against Christian ethics, generally 20 
called, we still have many things of 
which to complain in the treatment 
this morality receives from Mr, Mill 
‘Unless he shall accuse it, which we 
cannot see that he has done, not only 
of being an addition to, but a destruc- 
tive addition to the doctrine of Christ 
and his first followers, he surely does 
it injustice in attributing to it so 
decided an excess of negative cha- 
racter. 

‘All morality, with such a being as 
man now is, must be largely negative. 
‘We do not know whether Mr. Mill 
adsmite, questions, or denies, the doc- 
trine of original sin; but no man can 
read his Essay without perceiving that 
his estimate of both the wisdum aud 
goodness of human kind is low. In- 
tleed, we think it rather hard that he 
should impute it as a werioun fault toa 
system of morality affecting human 
beings, that “thou shalt not” should 
therein predominate over “thou shalt,” 
when he himself has previously laid 
it down, that “ail which makes exist- 
ence valuable to any one, depends on 
the enforcement of restraints upon the 
actions of other peuple.” 

We donot wish to press tuo far the 
se. mentum ad hominem ;” but 
Mr. Mill is surely the last man who 
should coufuse the nature of a method 
with that of its resu/t. 

He who complains of the “fashion 
of the present time to disparage nega- 
tive logic,” and who insists upon the 
loas we have suffered in disvontinu- 
ing the use of “the Socratic diulectics 
«se. essentially a negative discus- 
sion of the great questions of philoso- 

hy and life,” ought not simply to 
fave reckoned up the instances of 
“thou shalt not” as against “thon 
shalt ;” but should have weighed well 
their relative position, tendency, and 
value in the aystem treated of. In 
photography the negative precedes, 
and is essential to the pusitive im- 
pression, Turnip hoeing is u negative 
process ; it only kills weeds : but the 
result is positive ; turnips grow-—j 
as they could not have done without 
it. 

No man accuses anarchitect of being 
more destructive than constructive 
‘becauee he cuts down fifty forest trees 
to build up one only palace on a site. 

VOL, LAV.—NO. CCOXXIT. 
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The relation of the negative to the 
Positive i in Christian ethics, of prohi- 
ion to injunction, is i 

taught by St, Paul, in the thirteen 
ehapterofhis Epistletothe Romans: 

«He that loveth another hath fulfilled 
thelaw. For this, Thou shult not commit 
adultery, thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
Dear false witness, thou shalt not covet; 
and if there be any other commandment, 
it is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
namely" — 

Another negative or a positive say- 
ing? Mark it well: — 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyeclf.” 

With all the necessarily negative 
admonition, was nut the neophyte 
of the Christian morality instructed 
always thus in gencral terms }#— 

“: Abhor that which is evil, eleave to 
that which w yood. Put off concerning 
the former conversation the old man 
ich is corrupt, according to the de- 
‘ul Tusts, and be ye renewcd in the 
spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and truc holiness.” 

And whenit came to particulars, was 
there not ever the same advance from 
mere negative to positive injunc- 
tion :— 

“Putting away lying, speak every 
man truth with his neighbour, Let 
him that stole. steal no more; but 
rather let him labour, working with 
his hands the thine which is good, that 
hhe may have to give to him that needcth. 
Let no corrupt communication proceed 
‘out of your touth, but that which is 
good to the use of edifying — Let all bit. 
terness, and wrath, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice; and be ye kind to one 
another, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another.” 

Let Mr. Mull say what may seem good. 
to him, it is not the exclusive adhe- 
sion to uneapplemented Christian 
ethics, but the forgetfulness of their 
first principles, which can produce 
what he describes as, “a low, abject, 
servile type of character, which, sub- 
init itself as it may to what it deems 
the Supreme Will, is incapable of 
rising tv, or ayinpathizing in the 
Supreme Goodness. For Christian 
ethics, without any manner of sup- 
plement, teach, that “if any man have 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” And concerning that spirit 
the Christian doctrine is unequivocal, 

“Ye have not received the spirit of 

26 
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bondage again to fear; but ye have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba, Father.” 

Unwupplemented Christian ethics, 
indeed, unable to make men rise to 
appreciation of, or sympathy with, 
the Supreme Goodness! Who then 
will ‘andlertake to supplement in that 
sense for us the “ recorded utterance,” 
which runs— 

«That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in Tleaven; for He 
maketh His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
andon the unjust. Be ye therefore per- 
fect, as your Father which is in Ucaven 
is perfect.” 


Indeed, we cannot but complain 
atedly of the superficial treatment 
with which Christian morality mects 
at our author's hands in almont every 
line. What cun Mr. Mill mean by de- 
liborately maintaining that— 
“While in the morality of the best 
Pagan nations, duty to the State holds 
even a disproportionate place, mfringing 
‘on the just liberty of the individual; ia 
purely Christian ethics that grand de- 
Pertment of duty iv scarcely noticed or 
acknowledged ?" 


Here is one of those instances where 
we feel ata loss to determine with 
certainty, whether by “Christi: 
ethicw” he intends the “theological 
morality” built up Ly the first five 
centuries, or the morality of the sim- 
ple gospel; in cither case we have 
somewhat to object. 

We fancy that gospel snorulity is 
here meant, because this is the fol- 
lowing scutance : 

“It is in the Koran, not the New Tr s- 
tament, that we read the maxim: ‘A 
ruler who appoints any nan to an office, 
when there is in his dominions another 
man better qualified for it, sins aguinst 
God, and against the State.'” 


Now, to begin with, the maxim, as 
given here, is just one of those scn- 
tentious, unpractical sayings of which 
the Koran is full. How is the ruler 
to be certain thut there may not he a 
better qualified man in his domi- 
nions, however well qualified the man 
he may appoint? Insert the words, 
“if he be conscious that there is,” 
and then perhaps the maxim may be- 
come practical 

In the next place, the word “State” 
may or may not have the techuical 
meaning given to it by Mr. Mili 
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The Mahommedan 
community of believers, rel 
believers we apprehend ; that is not 
what Mr. Mill_means, but it ia cer- 
tainly whatthe Koran does, “State” 
in its separate “secular” sense is 
unknown to the mind of the fol- 
lowers of Islam. The parallel word 
in_the Christian sacred booke is 
“Church,” which is also the com- 
munity of believers ; and it #0 hap- 
pens, that the very case of the duty 
of discrimination and impartiality 
the sclection and appointment of 
officers in that commanity is no- 
tived, and earnestly treated of by 
St. Pank “Lay bands suddenly on 
no ian,” wrote he to Timothy; 
“neither be partaker of other men’s 
sins; Keep thy: 
hac previously given the wisest and 
niost practical rules for conjecturin| 
hy past experience of a inan’s life an 
wok, what was the stamp of man 
lst fitted for office, and for “taking 
care of the church of God.” Even the 
inan to he appointed to the inferior 
“aftiee of a deacon,” must “also first 
be proved, und then allowed to use 
it.” And, ifiu spite of the well-known 
confusion of the “spiritual with 
the “political” community ainong the 
followers of Islan, it shall be objected 
that this caution is not exactly “in 
pari materia,” inasmuch as St. Paul 
contemplates appointment to “ spiri- 
tual rule” alone; then we gladly em- 
Drace_ the opportunity of insisting 
upon the great and happy truth, that. 
the New Testament system of mor- 
ality is not a collection of cut and 
dry maxima, but just « setting forth 
of the highest morality in its cssential 
clements; not nomew iat requiring to 
be “eked out” with supplements taken 
from elsewhere, but endowed with an 
inmate power of wondrous expansion ; 
not a thing to be “builtup” by five, 
no, nor by fifteen centuries, nor fifty ; 
but certain to grow and spread out 
its fruitful branches throughoutthem ; 
not a ready tuked batch of ethical 
luaves ranged systematically upon 
any number of categorical shelves ; 
but as its Founder said, “a lump o! 
Jeaven,” which hid in never so many 
measures of meal, ghould “leaven the 
whole lump.” 
It wus intended to be, and is a syn- 
tem of morals which should suit all 
of time and condition, not 
from the circumstanoe of ita own mu- 
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tability, but from that of its inherent 
possession of a Univers: corrective 
power—a system which bids even an 
absolute monarch to be “servant” of 
his people, and which bridles the lust 
of dominion in a democratic majority 
by charging those that are “strong” 
to “bear the infirmities of the weak.” 

Thusthe principles of the rule given 
for the selection and appointment of 
the “spiritual ruler” over a little 
despised congregation of believers, in 
days when the world spurned their 
belief, retained, and do retain, in the 
succession of the centuries the vital 
power of wisdom, which can make 
them fit to direct the conduct of rulers 
in mighty empires, when the king- 
doms of this world have, in a certain 
moeusure, become already the king- 
doms of Goi and of his Clirist. For 
the “essential elements of the highest 
monulity,” in regard of duty to the 
State, thut is, to the community, let 
there be no unworthy quibble on 
words, we back the text of the Epistle 
to Himotliy, with perfect confidence, 
against Mr. Mill's extract from the 

‘oran. 

We do not hesitate fo say next, it 
isa monstrous fulseliood complacently 
advanced by him, tliat — 

« What little recognition the idea of 
obligation to the public obtains sn mo- 
dern morality, i¢ derived from Greck 
and Roman sources, not froin Christian.” 

We could crowd our page at once 
with sentences from the siered Chris- 
tian books, senteuces which mould and 
fashion in this reapect the thoughts 
and feelings of thousands upon thou- 
sands who are imbued with the live- 
liest sense of public duty, and public 
obligation, and personal self-sacrifice 
to public goud, who yet never heard 
one sentence of a single Greek phi- 
losopher, nor could name the name of 
any single Roman, save that of Pontius 
Pilnte, which they have learned froin 
the Christian creed. But we will give 
only one, one from a letter penned 
by 8 Galilean fisherman : 

“ Hereby perceive we the love of Gud, 
because he laid down his hfe for us; a: 
we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.” 


This at least cannot be stigmatized 


= Giving to bomen morality Bn essen- 
tially ecifish character, by disconnecting 
bed man’s feeling of duty from the in- 
torests of his fellow creatures, except so 
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far as a sclf-intereated inducement is 
offered him for consulting them.” 

After all, what iden of obligation to 
the public, recognised by Greek or 
Roman, ever took such large views 
of human freedum as those “ethics 
evolved from exclusively Christian 
sources” have done, with all their im- 
perfections! What Greek or Roman 
iden of the nature of thut “public” to 
which obligation is due, ever embraced 
the Helot portion of the Spartan pul- 
lie, ox the servile portion of the pub- 
lic of Italy? It is ve well, after 
the manner of 2 South Caroline nig- 
geralriving divine, to charge St. Paul 
with “giving an apparent sanction to 
slavery :” does Mr. Mill know so little 
of the formation of human opinion 
during those first Uhristian centuries, 
as not _to perceive whut a few lines 
from St, Paul's pen did for servile 
emancipation? Has he never calcu- 
lated whut weight of fetters has been. 
cant off as “old iron” at the touch of 
the thoughts and feelings embodied 
in the verse ~ 

“Ile that i, called in the Lord, being 
arervant, is the Lord's freeman: like- 
wine alse he that is called, being free, is 
Christ’s servant. Ye are bought with « 
price ; be not ye the servants of men?” 

Waa it Platonic philosophizing, or 
Ciceronian plagiarism of it, or Pauline 
preaching, which blotted out the 
atain of African slavery from the 
charter of the liberties of Britain ? 

Constitutional liberty may not yet 
have reached ita legitimate and full 
development; but in what non-Chris- 
tian nation in antiquity, or in the most 
modern times did it ever s0 much aa 
attempt to embrace the whole body of 
vitizens, without reserve of any clasa 
of human creatures + 

But Mr. Mill is uot satisfied when 
he bas v d upon Christian ethics 
a nou-recognition of the idea of obli- 
gation to the public. He proceeds : 

«Even in the morality of private life, 
whatever exists of maguanimity, high- 
mindedness, personal dignity, even the 
sense of honour, is derived from the 
purely human, not the religious part of 
our education.” 

Here again we think we have a fair 
right to complain loudly. Not eo 
much at the accusation, cruel though 
it be, as at the careless want of pre- 
cision with which it is made, 

Certainly such an cthical system as 
should leave ita disciples destitute of 

26° 
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“magnanimity,” for instance, and the 
“ense of honour,” would be deficient 
in some “essential elements” of the 
highest morality. 

ut. before we enter any plea of 
guilty or not guilty, we think the 
terms of indictment should be cleared 
from ambignity. Mr. Mill favoure us 
with no definition whatever of mag 
nanimity, yet every serious ethical 
student must know that it is an am- 
biguous term. Neither does le at- 
tempt to define the “sense of honour,” 
although with some men it means the 
sense which would make thei perish 
rather than do a foul act, with others 
& sense not incompatible with firing a 
pistol at the man whose wife they 
may have taken away. 

lay we be suffered to tell a stor 
we read, as children, spelling throug] 
a childish Christian handbook, called 
“Moral in Action,” we believe, or the 





ce} 

A party of hussars were foraging in 
gome German province, in one of the 
First Napoleon's wars, They pressed 
an old Moravian villager, who got 
none of his ethics, we will warrant, 
from Greek or Roman sources: 

“Show us a good field of green outs, 
Landemann |” 

They come to one, where the oats 
stand thick and vigorous. 

“Not that one, Captain, please !” 
quoth he, and leads on for a quarter 
of a mile, or more. 

“Confound the blockhead !” storms 
the Captain, when, at last, the ald 
Tan points aud saya: “these outs 
will do!” 

“This forage isn’t half so good us 
what we left behind!” 

“No, Captain, not quite so good ; 
but your men take without payment : 
those other oats were not mny own, 
these are!” ae 

Is that the sort of magnanimity, 
the sense of honour, that Christian 
ethics have forgotten, Mr. Mili? 

Bat in the absence of definition, 
and since our Easayist has spoken of 
Greek and Roman sources, it will 
hardly be unfair to turn to his works, 
whom the Easayist delights, with 


* Ethie Nic, lib. iv. c, 3. 
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Dante, to hail as “Maestro di color 
che sanno,” to a chapter of Ari 

on “Magnanimity.”* Wallingly would 
we transcribe its every line, and prove, 
aa we copied each sentence, one by one, 
that whatsoever in the Greek sage’s 
teaching issound and true, finda its due 
place and weight in Christinn ethics; 
whilst the unsound and the false, 
which enter largely into it, receive 
from them qualification and correction 
ample and exact. But we must only 
e a few prominent points, We 
preutise thut-we quote in English 
fiom Mr. Browne’s translation:— 


“The magnanimous man (6 peya~ 
AéPoxog) acts with propriety on subjects 
“t honour (riu%) and dishonour, “And 
in the ease of great instanecs of honour, 
lestowed hy the good, he will he moder- 
ately gratified; but honour,fiom any ether 
persans, and on the score’ of triffes, he 
will utterly despise.” 


The founder of Christianity said, 
aud_no Christian ethical teacher that 
we kuow of has daved to contradict, 
or to suppress the saying: “How 
can ye beheve, which receive honour, 
(éétav) one of another, and seek not 
the honour which cometh from God 
only ¢”” 

Surely the difference between rey) 
ad Fa will not ruttice to put any 
dinparity hetween the subject matters. 

‘hat granted, we may inquire 

whether reference of judginent to the 
pupreinely good, the all-secing infalli- 
Die Judge isor isnot likely to heighten, 
and deepen, and widen, the conception 
of what is truly honourable? 
Is the man who secks fur and re- 
fuses to be sntisfied with other than 
the “henour which cometh from God” 
more or lexs likely te be magnanimous 
hat cause, in respect of appreciat- 
ing “honour bestowed by the good,” 
and of despising “honour from any 
other persons, and on the score of 
trifles 

But of Aristotle’s magnanimous 
character it is farther said:— 

“In wealth and power, and all good 
and bad fortunc, however it may come 
to pass, he will behave with moderation,t 














+ “Let your moderation be known unto ali men,” wrote St. Paul to the Philip- 
plans, iv. 5, and we believe the dmcudc of Ins injunction might fairly be taken for 
“* moderation,” asin our English version, and shown tu be a fair attribute of 


magnanimity. 


But as Aristotle treats eleewhere of dwunatcd, (Eth. Nic. i. x. 6,) 


omits mention of it here, we do not press the suggestion. 
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and not be too much delighted at success, 
nor too much grieved at failure.” 


May we ask whether it was simply 
as an “accommodation to pre-existing 
Greck morality,” that St. Paul pro- 
feesed 

“Not to speak in respect of want. 
For I have learned, in whatever state 
I am, therewith to be content. 1 
know both how to be abased, and I 
know how toabound. Evory where and 
in all things I am instructed both to be 
full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suder need.” 


“Magnanimous men,” continucs 
the Greek, “lave the appearance of 
superciliouaness.” Ay, more than 
the appearence, when his full no- 
tion of their character is taken into 
account. But if that appenrance be 
but the aspect which 13 sometimes 
borne by the magnificent indifference 
of the magnanimous to what awes 
and dazzles incaner souls, then, with 
deepest reverence, we point to the 
impussible bearing of “the Founder 
of Christumity™ befure the magistrate 
whom his “appearance of supercili- 
ousness” drove to the query, “ Speak. 
est thot uot unto me { Knowest thou 
not, that I lave power to crucify thee, 
and power tu release thee t” 

“fhe magnanimous man neither 
shuny nor is fond of danger; . .. but 
to grent dangers he exposes himself, and 
wheao he dovs run any nek, he is auspar- 
ing of his life, thinking that hfe us met 
worth having aw some terms.” 


Must we write out the whole book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, in proof 
that here are features of maguanimity 
not unknown to the type of charac- 
ter which “purely Christian ethics” 
form ? 

Apostlesindeed! No! Let aman 
have looked with what jaundiced eye 
he may upon the history of those 
“ first five centuries” of Christiauity 
which Mr. Mill has designated, he 
cannot but know that it needs not to 
cite Apostles and greater Saints and 
select Heroes of the Christian moral- 
ists, to describe those among them, 
whose large souls “have thought life 
not worth having upon some terms.” 

Let him listen to the ewest girl 
voices and the childish treblea of the 
hymns of praise, which dominate the 
very tiger’s roar, as the blood soaks 
into “s sand of Rome’s great Coli- 
seam 
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That is answer enough. 

Oue feature more, and only one, 
‘we will quote from Aristotle :— 

‘©The magnanimous man must care 
more for truth than for opinion. He 
must speak and act openly... . for he 
is bold in speech (rappqeaeriic.”) 
ae ny, it gong be said, barista 

ing of Greek morality, co 
had reall the ethics of Aristotle. 

Had Peter and John done ev, the 
rough fishermen from Bethsaida 1 

These two men were standing one 
day upon the steps of one of the 
grandest of temples, in one of the 
mont populous and venerable cities of 
the world. There they spake openly, 
spake out an indictinent against its 
whole people, and its priestly rulers, 
an the pro consul of imperial Rome. 
Sentence had been passed by the 
sacred conneil of their ancient: race, 
countersigucd hy him who sat in the 























curule chair of that aucient rave’s new 
ralers. Sentence passed, and judg- 
ment exernted ; perhaps the hole in 


ithe ground, where the gibbet of exe- 
cution bad been fixed, was not filled 
up full yet with stones, on which the 
clots of blood were not yet dry. 

And these two fishermen stood up, 
ivht of all the people—the mag- 
Bi nous Must speak aud act openly, 
suith Aristotle—and with their tar- 
stained anda, they tore in two the 
scroll of condemnation. 

ton had judged, Rome ratified, 
i, after her stern fashion, execute: 
judgment. The two Galifeans, with 
fish-scalea ou their fisher-coats, re- 
versed the decree, and brought coun- 
ter indictmeut. 

“Ye denied the Holy One, and the 
Just, and desired a murderer to he 
grauted unto you; and killed the 
Prince of life.” ‘ 

‘That night they spent in prison. 
Next morning, high priest, rulers, 
scribes, and elders “set them in the 
aidst,” and they “ saw the boldness,” 
appysiav,—Aristotle’s own word,— 
which we are not sure that the men 
coukl then have spelt, for their inqui- 
sitors “perceived that they were un- 
learned men,” é€pwxo dypdpparot. 
We over the incidents of the 
sitting, and come to its result, 

‘These priests, scribes, elders, rulers, 
called into court again these “ letter- 
Jess” fishermen, whom for a while 
they had put out of it, and, with all 
the force of spiritual and temporal au- 
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thority, bid them hold their tongues and the subsequently develo, sys- 
PeE hs ‘Bat sath Acatonlettee tom of Chietinn ctkion carposet to 


animous yuan must care for 
truth rather than opinion. Well!— 
** Peter and John answered and said 
unto them, whether it be right (8icaiov) 
in the eight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. For we 
cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.” 


We are not arguing here the ques- 
tion whether or no they were heark- 
ening to d, or to some generous 
delusion of their own hearts; we are 
affirming only that, so far as un- 
daunted openness and resolution and 
plain-speaking, not to be silenced, are 
magnanimous, these en knew somic- 
tling of practical magnanimity. 

And they were not singular in this 
peculiar knowledge. They went their 
way “to their own company” —fish- 
ermen, vine-dressers, peaxauts, in grea 
Ba like themselves, with a sprink- 

ing of naturally timid women—“and 
reported all that the chief 
elders had said unto them. 

In this company we think we may 
safely say were none who had gotten 
any morality from “Greek sources,” 
and yet, so perfect was their appre 
ciation of the magnanimity which 
consists in rapénoia, that forthwith, 
w their knees, they supplicate the 

rod whom they adore, to gift them 
jarely with the great-hearted qua- 
ity 2 

«Now, Lord, behold their threaten 
ings, and grant unto thy servants, that 
with all boldness(yerd wappnciag xdonc) 
they may speak thy word.” 


Perhaps, after all, Mr. Mill’s state- 
ment may have in it some tinge of 
truth. It may be, that in the moral- 
ity of private life, ‘whatever exists of 
magnanimity, bigh-mindeduoss, and 
sents ot honour, is derived from the 
purely humaa, not the religious part 
of our education ; but if it be so, it 
must be, because the reading of the 
New Testament, with the commoncat 
attention and respectful intelligence, 
is to be reckoned “a purely human,” 
not & religious part of the education 
we have receiv 

And that notion is at least para- 


doxical. 

Had Mr. Mill ignored New Testa- 
ment morality altogether, or had he 
established, and then rigidly 
himself to the distinction between it 





[priests and 


be mainly founded on it, even then, 
wwe ahi in the one case, ir 
have remonstrated against hie pass- 
ing under silence the character of a 
moral philosophy So great, and #0 
stupendous in ita practical effects 
upon the destinies of mankind ; and 
in the other, should, probably, have 
found no little to eriticise in what he 
would, apparently, have said, 

‘What we now complain of in, that 
he occasionally leaves us in doubt, as 
to whether, im particular instances, 
he wishes to maintain the distinction; 
and, also, that where he leaves no 
roam for such doubt, he handles the 
subject with a looneness and want of 
yrecision, as unworthy of the calibre 
of his own mind, as of the importance 
of the matter dealt with. 

He dealswith St. Paul, for instance, 
and his objections “to the Judaical 
made of interpreting the doctrine and 
filling up the scheme of his Master,” 
with 1ouch less of respectful explicit- 
ness than Mr. Buckle shows in deal- 
ing with Aristotle and his knowled) 
of induction, whilst reviewin, Mir. 
Mill's treatises, For Mr. Buckle is 
careful, when predicating incomplete- 
ness of Aristotie’s knowledge on that 
score, to “go through Aristotle's logical 
works,” and “ bring together” from 
thein “the most decisive passa; 
then leaving them to the judgment ot 
the reader.” Had Mr. done 
thus hy the ethical writings of St. 
Paul, we can hardly suppose that 
such a thinker as he could have 
fullen into the error of supposing that 
thix declared enemy of the Sudnical 
mode of “eking out” the gospel 
ethical doctrine from the Old Testa- 
ment, would ever, for one moment, 
have admitted that such “eking out” 
was in any sense a “filling up” of 
Wat plaster & scheme. ty, b 4 

r. Mill, apparently, has utter! 
failed to understand the character of 
St. Paul's magnificent protest against 
the Judaical interpretation of the 
guspeL He did not object to it that 
it was an addition to an imperfect 
scheme; but that it was a destruc- 
tive paempt fo ee and fetter 
a scheme, which one it per- 
fection was, that it must of necessity 
swell, expand, and grow, invading 
every form of fhought, and conscious- 
ness and habit of life, for the purpose 
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of bursting bonds, not of riveting 
them. 


And St Paul was not alone in this. 

Did Mr. Mill never read the acts 
of the Council of Jerusalem; or docs 
he consider St. Peter to have been an 
idiot, or a hypocrite, when his argu- 
ment there against these Judaical 
“ekinga out,” was thus :— 


“Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples, which neither we nor our fathers 
were able to bear?” 


Mr, Mill endeavours tu write, not 
always unsuccessfully, with the con- 
ciseness of a logician, as he is. He 
has written, in thirty-two pages, a 
chapter, well worth every one’s read- 
ing, on “The Limits to the authority 
of Socioty over the Individual.” Docs 
he jragine, or is his most zealous 
admirer ready to assert, that he could 
concentrate the esxence of all that is 
sound in his reasoning on this import- 
ant subject, into a seutence nore terse 
aad pithy, pregnant and yet exhaus- 
tive, than this of Gamaliel's pupil, 
iy Why is my liberty judged of another 
man’s conscience (” 

We must once more crave pardon 
of our readers for entreating them not 
to misunderstand the purpose of our 
atr.ctaren, 

We are not prepared to say, that 
there is no point in some of the 
charges brought by Mr. Milt against 
Christian ethics, so cudled. Indeed 
we are so certain that mach of the 
current talk about them, and still 
more of the practice, supposed to be 
guided hy them, is nuworthy of their 
true nobility, that we frankly acknow- 
led the service rendered by Mr. 
Mill’s sharp sayings. He who pune. 
tures a blister does nv injury but a kind- 
neas to tho vkiu. But what we are 
concerned to deny is that Christian 
ethical doctrine has not, iu its own cuse 
of surgical instruments, fit needles in 
plonty for the needful puucturation. 

‘What we cannot pardon is that ax- 
sertion of the non-provision of “many 
essential elements of the highest mo- 
rality,” in the recorded deliverances 
of the “ Founder of Christianity,” and 
of his immediate Apostles. Shall we 
be taxing beyond endurance the pa- 
tieuce o! ae goedere in endeayvour- 

finally, to illustrate our meaning 
bye reference to some of the topics 
discussed in that valuable chapter of 
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tho Essay, entitled “On Individualit: 
agoue of the Elements of Well Being? 


Mr. Mill therein haa laid it down 
t— 


«Few persons, out of Germany, even. 
comprehend the meaning of the doctrine 
which Wilhelm Von Humboldt, 20 emi 
nent both as a savant and a politician, 
made the toxtof atreati-o—that ‘theend 
of man, or that which 1s prescribed by 
the eternal or immutable dictates of 
Feason. and not suggested by vague and 
transient desires is the highest and most 
harmonious development of his powers 
to a complete and consistent wholo;’ 
that, therefore, the ubject ‘towards 
which every homan being must coane- 
Jessly direct his efforts, and on which 
expt cinlly those who design to influence 
their fellow. 
eye, is the 
















“fevoidom and a variety of 
nd that from the union of 
these arise ‘individual vigour and mani- 
folil diversity.” which combine them- 
selves in ‘originality.’ 


We hegin by meekly confossing 

that we ourselves are “out of Ger- 
many 2° inay we plead in mitigation 
at we have been ut least six times 
nit {” 
We fear lest we should seem to as- 
sume too rashly, what we disclaim, 
that we are certainly of those gifted 
“few” who cun “even comprehend” 
these mystic utterances. jeverthe- 
less it appears to us that there is 
something about “the highest and 
most. harwonions development of 
many powers to a complete und con- 
sistent whole,” which even out of 
Germany, may be sugyested to any 
old cottage grandsire, with spoctacles 
on nose, in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
or Wales, by a pondering of the fol- 
lowing verse: 

“That the man of Cod may be per- 
Sect, throughly furnished unto all 
‘goo! works.” 

‘As to directing ceasclens effurta to- 
wards the individuality of power and 
development, we are of opinion that 
this rottage philosopher entirely “out, 
of Germany,” night possibly desory 
ay, and although “individuality and 
development” would check their fore- 
finger aa they croned over a | 
thousands of such have descried and 
do descry ample teaching upon this 
head in an apologue with which they 
sro very familiar, entitled “‘the Par- 
able of the Talents” “Occupy till I 
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come,” said the master, in that simple 
story; wherein the “individuality of 
power” ig marked by giving one ser- 
vant ten talents, another five, another 
asingle one; wherein aleo the neces- 
sity of an effort at “‘development” 
ia rather r practically illustrated, by 
what befell the man with the napkin. 

“For this,” gaye the inscrutable 
German baron, “there are two requi- 
sites, ‘freedom and a variety of situa- 
tiong’” 

Let us take the variety first. 

‘We can assure Mr. Mill that the 
first classes of Sunday schools in the 
Three (Kingdoms, “out of Germany,” 
are full of scholars, who could give 
him very intelligent answers wlicn 
catechised upon the meaning of such 
sentences as these— 

“« There are diversities of gifts, but the 
eame Spirit, And there are differences 
of administrations, but the same Lord. 

nd there are diversitiea of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh 
allin all. But the manifestation of the 
Spirit ia given to every map to profit 
withal.” 


**For the body is not one member but 
many. If the foot shall pay, Because I 
am not the hand, I am not of the body ; 
in it therefore not of the body? Andif 
the ear 3] v, Because I am not the 
eye, I am not of the body ; is it therefore 
not of the body? If the whole body were 

e, where were the hearing? If the 
whole were hearing, where were ihe 
emelling ?”" 


The eye in not bidden to merge its 
individuality in the ear ; nor the ear 
to force ita development ocularly ; 
and we repeat it, there are plenty of 
first-class Sunday scholars, even in 
our vil » who thoroughly ‘“com- 
prehend” that, though they might not 
express it Humboldt-wise. So much 
then for “variety of, situations” — 
now for the “freedom.” 








St. Paul’s morality, we grant, speaks 
of a Spirit, “dividing to every man 
neve as he will.” But we have 


already noticed that in his theory, 
He is not a “Spirit of bondage unto 
fear,” regulative though Hie action 
may be. Far from it: he says ex- 
realy ofthis Spirit hom he glorifies 
as glorying in the “diversities” an 
SaBherencke” of hie esti 

“ Now the Lord is that Spirit, and 
where the Spirit of the is, there 
ia Liberty.” 


‘We open our German Testament, as 
it lies on our table, and we do not 
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think that the German sage could 
have written plainer German words 
than those of the common German 
version of Paul’s Epistle—‘ Der Herr 
ist der Geist. Wo aber der Geist des 
Herrn ist, da ist Freiheit.” 

There is in this same chapter of Mr. 
Mill’s an admirable sentence~we 
would gladly see it written up at every 
mor corner, in letters of flaming 
“Tt really is of importance, not 
only what men do, but also what 
manner of men they are that do it.” 

Unspeakably important! Unan- 
awerably true! But we do not think 
to detract from its importance or ita 
truth_by reminding its author of what 
the Founder of Christianity said 
eighteen hundred years ago to that 
effect :-—“ Many will say unto me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not 
prophesied in thy name ? And in thy 
name have cast out devils? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you ; depart from me ye 
that work iniquity.” 

And we do net imagine that his 
Apostle got the doctrine from Greek 
or Roman sources either, when in the 
same spirit he declared that “though 
he could remove mountains and be- 
stowed all his goods to feed the poor, 
and though he gave his body to be 
burned,” it was nuthing unless he, the 
doer of such heroic deeds, were a 
hopeful, helpful, kindly, brotherly, 
loving, man. 

Christian doctrine wante no kind 
of supplement to make its learnera 
understand that “it really is of im- 
portance not only what men do, but 
also what manner of men they are 
that doit” But if it did, we might 
safely challenge Mr. Mill to point out 
from what non-Christian source the 
supplement could be derived. And 
that challenge, we verily believe, ia 
almost a sufficient answer to a sugges- 
tion which we omitted to notice in 
his former chapter on Liberty of Dis- 
cussion. Therein the author had 
warned us :— 


“Tt can do truth no service to blink 
the fact, known to all who have the most 
ordinary poqualntange with literary bis. 

, that a tion of the wi t 
end ion’ spluallé drat texeliny ban hoot, 
the work, not only of men who did not 
know, but of men who Anew and rejected 
the Christian faith,” 
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The italics are ours, put there by 
‘us, because, in the firet instance, we 
should demand to have the place in 
morala of that 1 portion of most 
valuable and noblest teaching speci- 
fied, before attempting to discuss the 
asvertion ; and because, in the next 
instance, we think the sting in the 
soorpion’s tail turns on itself to sting 
the scorpion. is 

If these men knew the Christian 
faith which they rejected, what gua- 
rantee is there that they did not, 
whilst refusing to acknowledge the 
dogma, adopt in a measure, the ethical 
system ? 

‘This has happened again and again. 

We will cite a sentence from Edgar 
Quinet, no “Christian advocate,” we 
fear, in our sense of the word :— 

« Voltaire,” he says, “+ is the destroy- 
ing angel sent by God against his Church 
fallen into sin ...What snakes the wrath 
of Voltaire a great act of Providence js, 
that he strikes, mocks, and overwhelms 
the unbelieving Church with Christian 
weapons. Humanity, charity, fraternity, 
are not these the very sentiments which the 
gompel reveale? He turns them with 
irresistible force against the violence 
perpetrated by the false doctors of the 
Gospel.” 


Of course, if Mr, Mill's meaning is, 
that there be noble and valuable 
ethics contradictory of gospel moral- 
ity, we must join issue on other 
ground; but we are not certain 
whether this be his meaning in the 
doubtful passage :—- 

«*] believe that other ethics than any 
which can be evolved from exclusively 
Christian sources, must 
side with (?) Christian eth' 
the moral rogeneration of 
that the Christian syaten exception 
to the rule, that in an impertect state of 
the human mind, the interesta of truth 
require a diversity (?) of opinions.” 

‘Mr. Mill eleewhere complain: 
so few now dare to be ceoemtrio P we 
accept the figure intimated. 

fs The heavens,” saith the Psalmist, 
“ declare the glory of God, the firma- 
ment sheweth his handy work,” And 
we see no fair limitation to the lesson 
taught in the petition: “ Thy will be 
done on earth aa it is in heaven.” 

Mr. Mill does not question, we pre- 
sume, the truth of the conjecture, that 
all the ‘celestial mechanism” of the 
great universe has some central ordin- 
ance and law fixed by the Will By- 
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preme. He doss not quarrel with the 
obedience of the Kosmos thereunto. 
microcosm of the human race 
below would, surely, be none the bet- 
ter ordered or develo] for going 
at adventure desperately. The eccen- 
tricity which he desires cannot mean 
the having no centre of principle or 
motion at all. It cannot mean the 
absence of any centripetal to counter- 
act the centrifugal forces in suciety ! 

But that Kosmos, with its certain 
though undiscerned centre and central 
tendency and law, has it not bodies. 
in countless millions, with cycle witth- 
out cycle, orhit within orbity ay, 
ellippe intersecting ellipse, in. “diver: 
sity aud in variety, infinite and incal- 
culable as their own pwmerical ex- 
istence? 

What is thie trashy talk about the 
“necessary conditions” of a tame and 
dreary uniformity in the rules uf an 
obedience Commanded by the autho- 
Tity of God! 

“There is ene glory of the sun, and 
another glory of the moon, and another 
gory of the stars, for one star differeth 

from anuther star in glory. So also is 
* that resurrection from. the dead,’ which 
is the redemption of hr®an nature ac- 
cording to the will of Grd. * 


‘Mr. Mill again comppina of those 
who hold that “All the god of which 
humanity is capable is vttnprised in 
Obedience ;? and a on to accuse 
them of holding a theory of if which 
thinks it no evil to crush out “ my of 
the Arman faculties, capacities, ard 
susceptibilities” 

We, on our own part, must again 
ont against the absence of that 
stinguo " so neccasary in dialectics. 
Obedience to what? That 1s the quea- 
tion. 

‘Doea Mr. Mill mean that humanity 
is capable of any good comprised in 
disobedience to the all-wise Will ¢ 

And then, who, after all, speaks, 
ém\bc,—Mr. Mill'as » logician, wi 
pardon the term—of crushing out bu- 
man faculties, capacities, and suscep- 
tibilities? ; 

“FJuman,” is av ambiguous term 

in. Aristotle might have taught 
him that there is somewhat “in man,” 
—and so far “human”—which re- 
wires crushing out. For, in his Poli- 
tics, he makes it a main objection 
against despotic contrasted legal 
Tule, that he who calls in the man as 
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brings in brute force and passion, Jess thin a “Greek ideal of self-de- 
dxuridqen rd Gipiov. velopment.” We will prove it by no 
But killing true humanity in man theoretical maxm, but simply by a 
is no rule of true Christian ethics, string of names ; the anticlimax aris- 
Christian doctrine ia, that redemp- ing necessarily from this, that we 
tion came of Incarnation—that man’s begin with those which the veneration 
corruption, “the sin of the world,” of ages has circled with golden halo 
was taken away by God made man, of praise, whereas we end with such 
Christian doctrine docs speak of as run risk of some tinge of the con- 
“crucifying the old man with the tempt which is apt to touch most 
affections and lusts ;” but counterbal- venerable names when “familiar” in 
ances the phrase by speaking of the our mouths as household words, 
“new man’—“man” mind you still, Where is the dreary uniformity of 
“the new man which after God is type in the persons of these men, 
peated in righteousness and true formed by the religion which believes 
exes.” that the end of man’s being is to do 
Hoy Christian creed begins by look- and to suffer the will of God 4 
Tiheye} With the shepherds into the St. Juba, St. Peter, and St. Paul # 
ing downer lies a babe in Bethle- Or these : : 
manger, wart ap, at last, with Ste- Augustine, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
her, aud loos dioench¥ens opened and Alexandria 4 
? In diversities din the Or these : 
phen, to “sea the 2 there” ig on the Ur these: 
e Sox or M ie the Luther, Melancthon, and John 
right hand of Gen omymnst, Knox? 
Weare me sone,. Tanee of an Or these: 
We fear yy, or ae ering help it, bet-  Jobn Bunyan, Richard Daxter, and 
anticlimar, W,  appetupposed that John Wesley 4 
ter 80 than | ti canny answer to be Or these : 
: et it tation that we must — Matthew Hale, Isaac Newton, John 
iven to the inairt Stf-assertion” along Lorke | 
ing in “Parag self-denial” into the —Otliers crowd in upon our reolle- 
with « Chri to keep it from re- tion, and are at the pen’s point, down 
human charepltinually oue “pinched to the best and noblest of our own 
producin; hare type.” contemporaries, But we forbear. 
and hid ste seems not to have ans- Whatreader cannot swell the list into 


Mp. pfyAat there is a Christian uo hundreds for himself? 


pected 4 
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THE DYING SOLDIERS WIFE 
A PLEA FOR THE LAWRENCE ORPHAN astLuM. 


Au! well the sun is sinking—it will all be over so: 

‘When the hungry jackalls shriek to-night to the yellow moon, 
You will hear them, little daughter, and shudder in your bed 
But I shall be gone, my darling, beyond those bars of red. 


For the sun is burning crimson, down on the date-tree’s crown, 

‘And the hills in the distance rising, show purple, and blue, and brown. 
Rising up height over height, sheer into the hut thin air, 

Tan see them where I lie, like a tinted marble stair, 


Inlaid with green and amber, wrapt in a violet glow, 

While the white pagodas shine, aud the palm-trees shake helow. 
But I would give all thia glory fur one pale Northern morn, 

For the grey light in its ‘feaven, and the gleam of its golden corn. 


It's far away in the west, and it's long ago, my dear, 

But the shadows grow sharp and long, as evening draweth near. 
And ail the long ay I have heard, across this sultry heat, 

A patter of rain in the leaves, and the salt waves tremulous beat. 


It was early sutumn weather—the flax was in the pool, 

And just this time of evening—but a night se calm and cool. 

The curlew came up and ered in the slungle along the shore, 
And the blue hills turned to black, as I stood at my father’s door. 


Ah, why should all this come back to-night on my dying brain 7 
1 heard their footsteps coming, and their voices in the lane. 
Mother was in the byre ; I, too, should have heen there ; 

But I knew they were talking of me, and I slipped out unaware. 


“Neighbour,” my father was saying, “forty pounds has the less, 
And if you will not have ler, you can even let her pass.” 
‘Washing, washing, washing, came the tide on the black rocks by, 
But my heart beat louder and faster for fear of the man’s reply. 


He was the woalthiost farmer in all our country wide, ; 
But he was not to my mind, Jane, had he been an Eas! beside. 
Angry and sharp came the answer—‘‘ Forty is little,” he said, 
“You should give your eldest daughter a trifle more to wed.’ 


Spake out then your soldier-father, he stood the next to me, 
T knew it before he said a word, although I could not see. 

“T reckon,” said he," there’s that can never be bought or sold, 
And if you give me Mary, I ask nor silver, nor gold.” 


Washing, washing, washing, came the tide up over the stones, 

‘Was it thet or my own heart beating. thet changed my Father's tones? 
“Forty pounds is her dower, and you shall have her,” said be, 

It’s long ago, my darling, and it’s far, far, over the sea. 


Ab! why should all this come back to-night, when my brain is weak? 
The rush of the wild south-wester, and the salt spray on my cheek. 
T’ve forgotten so many things, but this lives in my 

Like the blaze of a crimson dawn burnt into a gloomy west. 
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T’ve forgotten so many thi or they me by in a maze; 
The Sepoy’a murderous battle, and ‘Tacknow's ‘weary days . 

The dropping shot on the rampart, the sight of your fat! ers blood ; 
And the wail, and the fear, and the hunger, behind those walls of mud. 


They pass me by like 5) as I go down to the grave, 

But s music tender and strange comes to me over the wave. 

The church stands under the wood, where the hill dips to the lough ; 
She sings as a mother sings, when she makes the le rock. 


Solemnly moves the pastor’s lip, and as he prays and reads, 

The words of love, and of proinise, drop down like golden beads. 

O! it’s well that strain has linger’d within me to this day, 

For it’s little ’ve heard of Christ in this land where Christians sway. 


Ie it well, O land of glory! to send thy brave sons forth, 

From thy sunny southland meatlows, thy grey cliff-guarded North? 
You give them bread in the barracks, and weapons for the strife, 
But not a sword to fight the fiend, and not the bread of life. 


From your valleys crowned with churches, # dry cross on their brow, 
You send them out, with never a one, to hid them keep their vow. 
‘They fight your battles bravely, they die for you, sword in hand, 

And leave their fuir-faced orphans behind in a heathen land. 


Behind, with never a church-bell rung, never a chanted psalin, 
But hellish rite, and song impure, and the ido) "neath the palm. 
They may grow up in that darkness, there’s none tu care or know : 
O rich men over in England! O mothers, should this he so? 


There’s never a heart among you, up to the Queen on her throne, 
But thrills, when the terrible tale of this Indian war is known. 
Never an eye but weeps, where her soldiers’ arms are piled, 

You give him tears and honour, ive gold for his perishing child. 


Hush, hush, they are passing away, the long wash of the sea ; 
And the finging down in the chuch, makes muste no more for me. 
I am drifti ee lowly homeward, snd thongh there be clouds afar, 
They touch but the sails of the ship that crosses the harbour bar. 


For it’s not the dying sun that shines in my dying eyes, 
But a trail of the wlory of Heav'n over the mountain lies, 
So lift me up, my darling, ’tis a gleam of the golden floor, 
Through the gate that is all one pearl, where & 


I have served Him badly, my child, weakly, below my desire, 
Fearing, and falling, and rising, yet evermore coming nigher. 
But, a8 the sunbeam draws all other lights into its ray, 

As a hand takes tenderly in the bird that wandered away, 


shrist has passed before, 


So the love of that heart divine absorbs my poor weak love, 
So the hand of my Saviour in Heaven takes in his weary dove. 
And I could go so gladly, but ever there rises a mist 

"Tis you and your fittie sister, betwixt my soul and Christ. 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1859. 
SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, 


To say that travelling is the best 
means of learning geography is merely 
to vary the terms of an aphorism 
stamped with the highest authority. 
“Travel,” Bacon declares “isa, of 


education”—most persons will add, 
“and the most pleasant part.” Cer- 
tainly it is the most successful. The 


lessons learnt on road ani defile, lake 
and mountain, are not soun forgotten. 
Listen to two men as they discourse 
of a recent campaign, one of whoin is 
@ mere porer over newspapers, while 
the other has himself tracked the 
steps of the advancing armies through 
the country which they have ‘desola- 

and you will find that the latter 
will speak of » march or a battle 
with a certainty, und will discuss the 
manceuvres, the errors and successes, 
with an authority which the former 
cannot assume. 

Nor is it merely in gaining a clearer 
idea of localities that the traveller 
obtains an advantage over the stay- 
at-home, Say what we will about 
the pureucss and the independence of 
the Engli-h press, it caunot be denied 
that “our foreign correspondents ” 
look at things onfy through coloured. 

lasses, Scandal declares that not 
long since the correspondent of an in- 
fluential journal received a handsome 
retaining feo on behalf of the most en- 
lightened government in the world— 
the Neapolitan. It cannot be doubted 
that without auy direct pecuniary in- 
ducement, men sce and interpret 
things according to their preconceived 
notious. A member of the Teuton 
fumily would be apt to sneer at the 
frequent efforta made by Italy for the 
attainment of her freedom ; while the 
traveller who belonged to any of the 
Romance nations would become en- 
thusiastic in praixe of the heroic pen- 
insula, and wax eloquently indignant 
in his denunciations of Austrian ty- 
ranny and Austrian perfidy. Know- 
ing, then, that the saying, “the eye 
sees only what it brings with it 
wer of secing,” is not only prover- 
jal, but o truism ; and having, more- 
over, @ poorly developed organ of 1o- 
cality, I determined on the very day 
that the news of peace my 
far-off western home, to start for 


Italy, and behold with my own 
the scene of one of the most notable 
conflicts of modern times. 

“But,” says thereader, “why should 
we trust you more than ‘our own 
correspondent ?’” Answer—I do not 
wish you to trust me more than you 
please. I can only say as one slight 
evillence in favour of impartiality, 
thut I left England an Austrian in 
all my symy athies, that I returned to 
Engtand praying that the day ma: 
specdily arrive when not one single 
shred of the black and yellow flag shall 
be found in all that land, which God 
had iwade sv fair and man bas mar- 
red with his ten thousand crimes ; 
—carnestly longing that the imperial 
threat may seun be no idle Soast, 
and that the robber hordes of Croat 
and Hungarian, Tyrolese and Bohe- 
iian, may in very deed be chased from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. 

Alas, not yet, it seems, is that 
bright prophecy to be fulfilled! But 
it was not altogether « mere bragging 
yaurt. It is not in vain that 
has been shed like water, since the 
Wroad plains hetween the Ticino and 
the Muucio are free from the hated 
yke, of the northern stranger ; those 
ploudy triumphs were no barren splen- 
dours which, won on the hard fought 
fields of Magenta, Palestro, and Sol- 
ferino, delivered fair Lombardy 80 
shamefully oppressed by the most 
“paternal” of governments, aud gave 
to Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and the 
Legations, power to declare their own 
freedom. It has been the fashion to 
abuse the leader of this great, warfare, 
and to assert that nothing has been 
suined by ull the vast expenditure of 

ife and treasure. Truc, the mere ex- 
tent of country wrested from bondage 
is but amuall, not more than seventy or 
eighty miles square; yet when we 
consider what it is to have rescued 
even one such city as Milan from the 
iutolerable thraldom of the most in- 
iquitous despotism that ever disgra- 
ced a natiun calling itself Chriatian— 
when we remember that it is not 
merely Milan, but Pavia and Como, 
Sondrio and Bergamo, Brescia, Cre- 
moua, and Monza of the Iron Crown, 
which can now hoist the Sardinian 
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trieolour where the detested eagle once 
waved, and that the region in which 
all these towns are aituated is one of 
the most fertile in the world, we may, 
whilemourning that the Quadrilateral 
is still unstormed, and Venice still 
remains a captive Queen, rejoice that 
ao much has well and truly 
wrought. Certainly, history can point 
to other strifes far more prolonged, far 
more coatly aud bloody, of which the 
resulta been far less momentous, 
nor need this campaign of two months 
fear comparison of results with the 
Thirty years’ war. 

a i oue, determined to see for 
myself what has been lost and gained 
since that inemorable April day, when 
a hundred thousand Austrians crosscd 
the Ticino, and threw down the gage 
of war. So, turning my back on Paris, 
with its countless 8 nud regal 
streets, more than ever gay in their 
adornment of flags and banners, that 
hung from every house; and armed 
with Abont’s Question Komaine, and 
The Idyils of the King, I started one 
inten hot evening in July by the 
express train from the eastern railway 
station, mid the glare of lightamy 
that rent asunder terrific masses of 
thunder-cloud. The morning broke 
cool and balmy, and through the glim- 
mering twilight loumed the dik 
tower of Dijon Cathedral. At Macon 
we branched off from the main line, 
and crossing the Saone arrived in duc 
time at Amberieux. It is here that 
the truly grand scenery begins; the 
route runs along a narrow valley shut 
in by huge limestone cliffs that rine 
abruptly some 1,500 or 2,000 feet, and 
are covered with vines, corn, and 
grass, to the very summit of their 
steep sides. Just beyond Culoz we 
crossed the French frontier, aud sub- 
mitted to the visitation of the Italiuu 
douanier. Beyond Culoz the line 
rans by the side of the Lec du Bourget, 
and the traveller finds himeelf now 
buried in the thick darkness of a tun- 
nel, now gladdening his eyes with 
vine-clad mountains, at whose feet 
the bluest of waters sparkles in the 
bright sunshine with a clearness most 
tantalizing to unfortunate wyageurs, 
dissolving in a fiercely hot atinos- 
phere, which sends the mercury up 
te nearly 100 degrees of Fabrenhcit. 


- As ion of ere sufferers 
ight at e increasing! popular 
pss Place of ‘Chambery: : itis 
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not till we reached §. Jean bet ria 
rienne, the present terminus of the 
Vittorio Emanuele Railway, that the 
unhappy passengers for Italy beyond 
the Alps are allowed to escape from 
their cushioned oven, and rush to- 
wards the two basins where they may 
cleanse themselves, after their im- 
prisonment of twenty hours. ‘Taking 
a hasty meal we mount the diligence, 
and trudge along slowly by the aide o1 
the Arc, whose white waters 
roaring and foaming over rocks, borne 
down from many a rugged mountain 
side. As we joumey on, I converse 
with my companion about European 
pohties. He was a Frenchman, and 
rallied me on the attack of Gallomania 
from which my countrymen were suf- 
fering. I told hin that I at least did 
not labour under the same disease. 
believed Napoleon wus too wise to 
cugage in an enterprise which would 
be attended with utter disuster and 
disgrace. This remark put an end to 
the topic, not a _pleusant one to an 
Enghsbman; and we did not again 
reak the silence of the coupé, until 
we reached Modune, where my fel- 
Jow traveller directed my attention 
with enthusiastic pride to what was 
veituinly a very striking scene. 

Imagine a large plain surrounded 
by mountains, with here and there a 
snowy peak, while deep down below 
rolls and rages the boiling Arc. Then 
picture to yourself, scattered wpon 
this plain, hundreds of horses curvet- 
ting and prancing, and trying in vain 
to shake off the pestilent flies, while 
the riders lying on the grass in all di- 
Tections, some lighting o fire, some 
cooking their fond, sume sprawling 
lazily outeide their tents, or passing 
away a heavy hour in furbishing their 
arms; and then call to your mind that 
these are sume of the bravest men in 
that brave army who fought at the 
bidding of their Emperor, in behalf of 
a country not their own, and whose 
only regret is that they are now en- 
camped in the Alps, on their home- 
Ae 7 march, instead of in the plains 

fore the great Quadrilateral, or in 
sight of the Adriatio. These are the 
cent-gardes, the flower of the French 
forces; braver men never drew the 
sword, nor charged right up to the guns 
of the enemy. 

‘We pass through the town of Mo- 
dane, gay with triumphal archea, in 
honeur of the returning conquerors, 
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and soon darkness hides rock and 
valley, and the tinkling bells of our 
horses chiming with the deep base of 
the distant river, lull to uleep the wy- 
ageure, now commencing their second 
nightoftravel. At eleven 0’ 
awakened out of a sound nap by our 
arrival at Lanalebourg, at the foot of 
Mount Cenia. Here everybody turns 
out. and drinks wine or coffee. A 
curious svene, this Italian vill: 
with its one street blocked up by 
Tnmbering diligences with their teams 
of horses, while here and there a cigar 
glimmered like a glow-worm through 
the darkness; and, even as we waited, 
the waning moon clomb up above the 
harrier of the everlasting hills, and 
shed a dim light upon the crowd of 
Italians, French, and English below, 
tho latter represented hy the writer 
alone. We start aguin, fur the lard- 
est part of our journcy has to le taken. 
‘With ten horses yokeiltu ourdiligence, 
slowly wo wind up the great road cut 
by the First Napoleon. We reach the 
summit of the mountain about two 
o'clock, and experienced the novel 
sensation of chilliness. Then leaving 
eight of our horyes behind, we rattle 
duwn at a glorious puce, catching 
jlimpges through the dawn of rush- 
fae waterfalls headlong precipices, 
and unfathomable abysses, and reach 
Suaa at sunrise. Here again, one scos 
signa of war, In the square near the 
railway station ure sume 200 and 
mnort while troups of soldiers ure 
bivouacking bencath the trees, In 
striking contrast to the gay uuiforms 
of tho Military, stunds a bareheaded 
sendalled monk, with pendent cross 
and rope, louking upon the busy scene, 
and ever and anon scanning the Eng” 
lish stranger, whose heresy he seems 
to acent with the acutences of u St 
Filippo Neri, until the tinkle of the 
imonsatery bell calls him to mating. 
At Sus, the Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway, interrupted at preseut by 
Mout Conia, recommences. In about 
aix travellers betweon France 
and Yealy will be carried right through 
the mountain, in a tunnel of some five 
miles long, although those who have 
leisure will do well to prefer the 
glorious pass, to the dismal under- 
und route. The journey from Susa 
fon through a moet picturesque and 
fertile plain, at the foot of the Alps, 
which bound the view. Every 
inch of ground ia hidden by some 
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riant crop of maize, vines, mulberrit 
hemp; w hirer erie erie 
steep mountain alope, rises an ancient 
monastery, ruined castle, or lordly cha- 
teau. At length we reach Torin, and 
I glailly find ‘myself in the walls of 
Trombetta’s Hotel d’Europe, after 
thirty-six hours of travelling.’ I am 
not going to Murray-ize. The reader 
who wishes to know all about the 
churches and galleries of the Sar- 
dinian capital, must turn to a certain 
red hand-bovk: only let me remind 
bin that the /ala:zo Madama con- 
tains a very fine Paolo Veronese, and, 
whirh are letter still, a Huns Hemling” 
anda Fra Angelico, Having paidmy 
Tewpects tu these and other beauties, 
artistic and ecclesiastical, I feel at 
liberty for my favourite atudy, men 
und manners. Let us wander tugether 
slowly, as hefits this fercely hot sun- 
shine, through the long arcades that 
surround the great piazze of thia regal 
city. This book-stall has attractions 
for one of us, at least. What, is the 
literary food of this freest of conti- 
nentalnatiuns? Between classic Dante 
and Tasso lies the history of Mr. Pen- 
dennis, translated from ‘the English. 
A_ novel of Dumas’ reclines upon 
Stuart Miil’s Political Eoonomy ; the 
Code of Napoleon ia supported on ei- 
ther side by Mavaulay's History and 
atale by Bulwer; while the Adventures 
of Mr. Pickwick are separated from 
Mary Barton and the Key to Uncle 
Tom's Cabin by the Life of Orsini. 
On dit, that when the news of the 
treaty of Villafranea became known, 
the portrait uf Nupoleon, hitherto 
displayed in every window and stall, 
was withdruwn, und Orsini’a was sub- 
stituted. Whether this be trueornot, I 
cannot tell; at all events, the Emperor 
must hay e regained his popularity, for 
the well-known faco ia everywhere 
visible, side by side with the lovely 
countenance of Eugenit and the baby 
features of the Prince Imperial Nor 
is thu all. Reverence for the name 
of Bonaparte is so strong, that old 
portraits of the Firat Napoleon are 
almost as numerous as those of his 
nephew ; while Prince Jerome and hia 
bride, the Princess Clotilde, “daugh- 
ter of the nution,” are everywhere to 
be met with. But the favourite en- 
graving contains the heads of Na- 
eon IIL, Victor Emmanuel, and 
oeral Garibaldi, the “Saviours or 
Ttaly.” Count Cavour holda his own 
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with all thess notabilities, while more 

rarely one sees the Marquis of Azeg- 

lio, A very common print represents 

a zouave, who is styled “Le premier 
atic.” 


20 ie. 
_ See, here is General Giuley receiv- 
ing his portrait, and stammering out 
his indignant astonishment “ dfaestd 

‘hanno fatta per me,ma.”. . . « 
‘You will notice that the artist has 
done full justice to the General’s well 
‘waxed moustaches, trimmed as he- 
comes “Giulay alla guerra ;” but 
what have we bere? e portrait ia 
turned upside down, and Io! an ass's 
head appears, and what were mous- 
taches arenow the longest of earserect, 
and this is “Giulay ritorna dalla 
guerra” 

This war has been a fine thing for 
“Jl Fischietto,” which, like our 
“Punch,” must find it a hard matter 
to get materials for laughter during 
the monotony of peace and prosperity. 
A engraving, the size of two 

ages in our “ London Charivari,” is 
Teeded “The Wandering Jew.” A 
raih is here represen’ by the 
side of which stand, instead of po- 
licemen, the gods of the rivers Ticino, 

y and Mincio; while rushing 
on at full speed, and nearly out of 
sight, ia the Emperor of Austria, with 
the funnel of a locomotive growing out. 
of his head, from which are vomited 
i volleys of smoke ; this, says the 
subscription, is “Una macchina a 
vapore che i catttoniert non vedranno 
mai pit ripassare”—An engine which 
no policeman will ever see return. 

¢ #ischietto does not like the 
treaty of Villafranca, Within a cof- 
fin, on which ia written, “Vitlafranca, 
1859, T'rattato di Pace,” Italy, half 
reclining, applies the tip of her left 
thumb to her nose, and extending the 
fingera, “takes 2 sight” at the diplo- 
matists who are knocking the nails 
into her coffin, “Gi tmbecetti/” she 
exclaims, “St eredono che to. sit 
morte! Ci vuol altro che un cencio di 
carta per ammanare una nazione”— 
Fools! they believe that I am dead! 
Eley want only @ piece of paper to 
zourder a nation. ree 

The letter-press of Ji Fischietto 
does not spare the French Emperor. 
The debte of Italy to Ly are a 
caatically detailed, and are summ 
up with “Tanto peggio per P italia, se 
non sapra 0 non vorra profittarne”— 
So much the woree for Italy if she 
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does not know, or cannot see what 
she has gained. The sovereignty of 
the Pope gives rise to some satirical 
verses, headed “7/ Papa Re.” 

The Coufessione di Fede politica ia 
# collection of irreverent political 
parodies on the creed, the Lord’s 

er, and sundry devotional ‘ex- 
ercises of the Romish Church. The 
Atta di Carité ia so_liquidly musi- 
eal in the original Italian, that I 
will not translate it:—°O Htalia mia 
perché set si bella a tutte cara ed in- 
Jinitamen te civilizzata iott amo sopra 
ugni cosa, € per amor tuo esponge ed 
aporrd mio petto alla mitragha 
dei tuoi oppressori.” The concluding 
Paternoster is a reprint from a parody 
‘Neill known during the great struggle 
of 1848, and is addressed to the Em- 
peror of Austria, with such modifica- 
tiens as are necessary to convert a 
prayer into a curse. 

But while we are poring over these 
Joyli, a knot of people has gathered 
round one of the pillar of the arcade, 
and is intently reading some notice 
aflixed thereto. It is printed ia Italian 
and French, a8 is common with all the 
public notices. It is an official ad- 
vertisement exhorting all classes of 
persons to pay their taxes as soon aa 
possible at this “solemn” national 
crisis: since the expenses of the war 
have leen very great, and the govern- 
ment ip anxions to fulfil its engage- 
meats without delay. 

Fancy a London crowd in the Hay- 
market, staring at a pathetic appeal 
from Mr. Gladstone, imploring the 
gpeed payment of the income tax, 
in order that he may ca on the 
national defences, Do you think that 
Englishmen would “respond with 
enthusiasm?” Would they not rather, 
accustomed to the plain spcakin, 
tax collectors, “laugh consumedly ” 
at the eloquence of the right honour- 
able gentleman? 

You are tired of sauntering about 
the streeta) We will rest awhile in 
this ristorativo, and order fruit, and 
icc, and newspapers, Every one here 
lives on ice. They serve up your 
butter surrounded by ice. Do you 
ask for a glaxs of water, they brin, 
not only what you demand, but solid 
water aswell. At the railway stations, 
if yee want any thing to drink, ou 
will have a glass of some fluid that 
tastes like cider, rendered deliciously 
refreshing by the crystalline lumps 
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that float and sparkle in it. To put 
wine on the tubie without ice, would 
De to bring down fierce anathemas on 
the negligeut garcon. This is a plea- 
sant custoin—{the ice serving, and not 
the auuthematizing)—and ove which 
we shall ansurediy import into ont 
own country if we yet many morc 
auch suminers as the last three. But 
ice i+ not the only Italian Juxury, ot 
necessary rather. ‘ drane 
you may purchase a handsome desert. 
Grapes, peaches, apricots, figs, are a 
choire substitute for the stone-liard. 
apples, rotten pears, and sour orange 
of our London costermongerk. A 
then the ciorcnlata, most nectar li 
af drinks. Tf you have never hee 

















to 
Turin you do not know the real lever- 





aye in all its scented 
‘mortal praise to that ereat phy: 
who invented and gave his name te 
thin Inmule of sticks, w hich the 
haw just placed on the table. 
sticks, known here as grissred, are it 
wot delicious kind of 1, tutinitely 
superior to the cuxtonmry soar pane, 
The ever to be remembered doctor of 
whom I speak, suffered, not wanatur- 
ally, from dyspepsia, and tracing his 
complaint to its source, determined to, 
remove the eauke by making a ron 
vound which should iuleed he the 
staff of life ; -honour to him. 

Lat it is time to dress for the fable 
Chote, We mast not mins se 
ane of the most sploudid alle a 
maager in Kurope, ‘Elis lias been a 
poor season for the albergatori. You 
will searcely find an English tourist 
throughout the whole of Utaly. Here 
and there you may hear the English 
Tangmuaye Kpoken, but it is with 
twang and an accent that proclaim the 
xpeaker to have come froin the west- 
ern shores of the Atlantic. Indec 
everywhere on the Continent Ameri. 
euns are found in shoals, and they al- 
most outnumber their British cousins, 

We ahall find the evening cool and 
pleasant out of doors, The sky in 
covered with clonds, and hundreds. 
npn hundreds of swallows are ski 
ining about the grand Piczse Castello; 
carecring round the towers of the 
Palawza Teale or the Madama, ad 
whistling in sbrill triumph at the 
thought of coming rain. We wander 
down to the Pi Vittorio Rmani- 
ele, one of the finest sites in Enrope; 
and cross the bridge over the Po, and 
mount the long flight of steps that 
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lead to the dome of the ran Madre 
dt Dio; and then, climbing still highor, 
wwe come tou monaxtery Rpon a stecp 
Hill, from whence we get a glorious 
view of the whole city. On our right 
ib the Callua,with its white churches 
and villas yleaming among the dark 
nauses of Woud; close at our feet is 
the River Po, full of bathers and 
horsemen cooling their steeds; and 
Le ithe river is the city, with its 
tower, domes, cumpanile, and broad 
pinzze; wlule, behind all these, rise 
the Alps in background, alas!’ only 
ht, through donds 
ten storms. Bare~ 
aks, iu theirlongsergexoben, 
bout us; and here « little 
irl is pratiling her innocent 
nueothiar, bent double hy 
‘ Until the vesper bell hegins to 
amt all the city resounds with 
Ins peals, when the little mai~ 

































« 
adi 
hin prison home, end, 
wd retmuing by the Boulevards, see 

the ‘Tinmese wermen tike our 
ish journalste, wash their dirty 
linen in yaushe, and spread their clothes: 
to dty by the ade of the street canals. 
rwe watch a yoke ot lwavy oxeu 
Wing an uxeDnih and almost clas- 
Hy shaped eact, whoxe two huge 
wheels that know no “dish,” and 
lang pele with horn like point tarned 
high tu the air, weithl shock our Frys 
and Milfords, while the whele ma- 
ine imeves at the pace of ladies 
uachng in the most fashionable 
of the most fashionable city in 
nd, Milsometreet, Bath. “But 
half assleopy ay I an, after 
‘travel, il 
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yon will be now 
tuning your steps hotelward, in the 
hb 1 af.a long and dreantess repanc, 
Ww 





Know ne greater pleastre than to 
ake ia a room Whoa 
xbape and fneniture tell you that you 

fi fram your own dormi- 
where you knew every 
in the pattern of the paper, and 
every line in. the engravings that 
torn the a nd then to take the 
inap, and spreading it. open upon the 
head 'teo Coneider t0-what part of EU- 
rope you next shall hend your steps. 
The professional inan, expecially, con- 
fined hy his daily work within a circle 
of very ninall radius, revels in the 
thought that he has all the world be- 
fore him, where to choose: that he 
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BIRy gleep in_the Alhambra, sail up 
the Golden Horn, or see the sun at 
midnight lighting up the waves that 
aah againat the rocks of the Northern 
Fiords ; @ glance at his puree, and the 
thought of the inevitable day when 
he is bound to be home again to fulfil 
innumerable appointmenta, are gener- 
ally sufficient to recall his ideas with- 
ine narrower compass, [, at lenst, 
must be content with more modest 
exploits, and gocordingly determine to 
proceed to Genoa. 

Perhaps you may romember that 
Southey used always to buy a book 
at every town in which he passed a 
night. His library, thus, became a. 
moat interesting diary, a memento of 
many pleasant days spent in wauder- 
ing through far-off Jands, I alwaye 
follow his good example, and this 
volume which I have just purebasel, 
will while away the first two hours 
of ow journey, during which thee 
will not be much to sce without. 

“Les Autrichiena et (Itahe, hy 
M. Charles de ta Varenue, is just 
now in every Italian’s hands ; it was 

ublished in February, anc this copy 
iv of the third edition. It 1s dedi 
gated to Ratazzi, the new Prime Min- 
jater, and is preceded by a preface 
from the pen of M. Anatole de la 
Forge. hat gives greater weight to 
the work is the fact that its author 1s 
a Legitimist, and, therefore, not at all 
disposed to assist the developnicnt uf 
any idéea Napoléoniennes. It w uw 
tase dlander, says M. de la Vircnae, 
to assert that the Italians are only 
incorrigible anarchists, » degraded xu 
corrupt poopie, who show their 
titude for the benefits which tl 
rulere shower down upon them by 
conspiring their ruin and their mis- 
sacre. It is “a wonderful and hoiri- 
ble thing” to sce how omnipotent 
Machiavelism has contrived to make 
public opinion an accomplice in huld- 
img enslaved a people whom treachery 
and violence may fetter, but uot anb- 
due, True, there is a treaty by which, 
in 1816, the Lombardo-Venctian king- 
dora was ceded to the Austrian Emnype- 
ror; butt antecedent to all treatics, and 
mot to be altered by any com) made 
between the most powerful «tates in 
the world, abides thia fundamental 
‘truth of civil freedam: No ane is a 
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lawful sovereign who has not cither 
inherited his title by birthright, or 
heen raised to the throne by the con- 
sent of the people. But poor Italy 
had no part in that cruel decision by 
which she was handed over to the 
tender mercies of the paternal go- 
vernment of Austria. Had her feoble 
voice been listened to at all, it would 
havo becn heard protesting against 
the perfidy of England in assisting to 
lave a eountry which, only one 
rhort year before, had been roused by 
ihe spirit-stirring appeal of! an Eng- 
hh general,” as he landed at Leghoin, 
and uttered theses famons woids:— 
“Conrage, Ltalians! We hasten to 
deliver you from the iron yoke of Na- 














pica: Portugal, Spain, Sicily, Hol- 
jand, will tell you What Englixh ge- 
neionity has Initherto uccomplished. 


Spain, by her determined resolution, 
her bravery, and by the aid of her 
allies, has termmated the most eub- 
Tune of enteriptisen, Her independ- 
ence is decreed, her liberty is estab- 
lished... . . Shall italy alone 
iemain in chaius Shall Italians alone 
fight against their own country in 
favour ot tyruuny tu keep Italy en- 
slaved? Delay no tanger —be Ttulians* 
We ask you not to follow us to other 
hunls, but that you give ettect te your 
Tights, and that you he free!” 

But even supposing that Italy had 
voluntarily taken refage beneath the 
wings of the double-headed eagle, it 

as in reliance upon the anost yolemn 
caminen freely made hy Austria her- 
It. Listen to the cheering wordn, 
hich now we know were words of 
Hierent mockery—“ People of Lain- 
Taos, of the $ of Mantua, of 
Brescia, aud of Venice, a bappy fate 
awaits you! Your provinces are defi 
nitely annexed to the Empire of Aus- 
tria, You shall all live united and 
equally protected under the sceptre 
of the very nugust Emperor and King. 
Francis, the father adured by his sub- 
jects —sovercign much desiredby those 
states who have the happiness to he- 
long to him. After having gloriowly 
accounplished by his arms the great- 
est enterprises, he returns to the 
midst of his subjects, of his people, 
and to his capital, where his Arat care 
will be to give to his provinces @ andi 
Suctory and durable form of goveru- 







‘Lord William Bentinck. 
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ment, and an organization promoted 
to secure your future happiness. We 
hasten to make known to the people of 
the above-mentioned provinces the 
gracious intentions of his Majesty ;and 
we remain convinced that you will be 
transported with joy in contemplating 
un epoch as happy as it is memor- 
whe, and that your gratitude will 
transmit to far-off gencrations an in- 
ttelible proof of your devotion and of 
your fidelity.” ince then how have 
all these promises heen fulfilled? By 
extortion and robbery, by tortnre and 
murder in Jong and tragie sueces- 
nion ; while even in the moat favenr- 
able and quiet times the petty ty- 
ramny has been almost more ¢xas: 
rating and moreintolerable than dewn- 
right cruelty. Truly, that was no 
highBown metaphor, no melodra- 
matic oration, which Vietor Emma- 
niet addressed to bis parliament on 
the 1oth of January ; “ Ltaly’s ery of 
anyninle’’ was only tov real, too heart- 
Trending | ‘ 
Laughter ant tears are akin, after 
all. rere ik a coinie ax well as a 
darkly tragie side te the Austrian 
policy in the Peninsula, There is 
xomething utterly absurd in the jea- 
lous and obstinate pretension to can- 
tlour, borkomie—to the part of the 
futher of the family geutly a 
fully chastising his rebeltiows chil- 








ful 
«ren, and ever repeating such words 
as padre indulgente, out fialinali, 
inearuribile clemenza, socrana benig- 
vita, when we know ‘that women 
beaten to death, youths shot without 
mercy, and deeds dono worthy of In- 
dian “sepoys by this most “paternal 
government.” Onc must almoat sinile 
when one secs the Radctzkix, the 
Gorzowskis, the Haynaus, the Giu- 
lays, hiding their swords, aud sub- 
duing their ferocious countenances to 
@ most insinuating smile, and lower- 
ing their hoarse voices to a gentle 
whisper. The transformation is too 
absard: the sheep’s clothing cannot. 
conecal the wolf. : 

But you are nut content with vague 
accusatious. You usk for specitiv 
charges ; uo, as we are still along way 
from Alessundria, hear a few partien- 
lang, and ea paucis disce melts. 

What thiuk you of the Austrian 
courts of justice, where not only are 
alt ‘proceedings kept aceret under the 
most stringent provisions, but thé ac- 
cused is denied the assistance of an 
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advoente, and ia kept ignorant of the 
offences ‘with which he is charged? 


ral punishments form e funda- 
mental part of the law. As many as 
fifty hows of the stick may be- or- 
dere] at one time ; true, this number, 
although ordered, is rarely given, for 
the simple reason that the victim in 
nearcely ever found to survive the 
fortieth blow. The magistrate has 
the power of inflicting the torture on 
all those who refuse to anewer the 
questions of the judges. The Baston- 
nate is the portion meted out to those 
who retuse to criminate themselver 
hy replyin~ to the cumingly deviaed 
questions of those who are suppored. 
to be at once accuser, defender, and 
i} Ize, A wife in bound to accuse 
er hushand, the father his son, aud 
ian who daca not denounce his 
friend in liable to divera severe penal- 
ties, The teunat statario is com- 
posed of German, Bohemian, Croat, 
and Polish officers, who generally do 
not know a word of Italian, and who 
interrogate the aveused in what is to 
him ofren an unknown language. He 
is not informed of hix suppowed crime 5 
and understanding but httle of what 
is going on, hears with disway that 
he ts to he hanged in half-an-hour. 
The civil court» are conducted after 
the same fashion. German judges 
are called upon to arbitrate in purely 
Italian mattera, where the witnesses 
speak only Ttalian, not one word of 
which the judge comprehends. If he 
doea not decide at haphazard he will 
either dismiss the case, or send it on 
te Vienna, in which latter case the 
plaintit? must ahanton all hope of 
receiving a verdict wnder seven orten 
yeu. 

The story of Austrian management 
of Italian finances would take hows 
in the telling. This fact ix significant : 
the Lombardo - Venetian “kingdon 
forming a seventeenth of the Austrian 
territory, and an eighth of the popula- 
tion, pays oue third of the reventte ; 
and in the sums mentioned in the 
general Inuidget ax total Austrian re 
ceipta from Hily, are not included 
the enormous local expenses imposed 
upon the romumne, nor the thousand 
extortions by the functionaries, nor 
the cost of the public works, nor 
many other detaile, which often make 
the municipal charges more heavy 
than the government isposta. While 
Bohemia pays taxes at the rate of 
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only four livres two centimes per 
bead, and the Tyrol, Gallicia, and 
Croatia, from two and a-quarter to 
two and a-balf livres, Italy 
nearly nine livres. The owner of 
landed property in the last-named 
vountry pays in ten yeats taxes and 
impouta to the amount of the value 
of his land. It_is calculated that 
wince 1845, the Lombardo-Venetian 
states have paid more than eighty 
willions sterling of taxes, bosides the 
innumerable charges of the civil xer- 
vants, Now all this mouey gocs to 
Vienna—not one sou of it ix spent in 
Ttaly. Again, the imperial govern 
ment not only refuses to promate 
Italian industry, but it has nsed its 
est endeavours to destroy the exist- 
ing commerce, and prefers to 
inferior articles at an infinitely higher 
price, so that they are not of Italian 
workinanhip. 

Until the time when Lombardy was 
called upon to rejoive at the “happy: 
fate” which placed her under the for- 
tering care of Austria, she conld host 
of manufactures famous in the world 
of commerce. Jmmense cloth 
tories gave employmeut to thousmdas 

hands in Coma, Gandino, ant 
Schio; in the neighbourhood of Bres. 
cia were noted extublishinents forthe 
fabrication of arms: many arse 
foundries and iron-workk were in full 
nperation at Bergamo, Brescia, and 
Leeco, while the cotton mills at Lodi, 
Cremona, and Vinnada were the cen- 
tres of a most industrious population. 
But now all has changed : these 
streets no longer resound with the 
busy hum of whirling machinery, nor 
with the sturdy clang of the arniourer 
and the smith. The “yaternal” wis- 
dom of Vienna has thought fit te 
prove the affections of its children by 
a hard trial of their faith. And s0 
tomo, Gardino, and Schio inust yield 
uptheirtreasureato Bohemia ; Brescia 
must etand by while Hungary atenls 
ite birthright ; Lodi, Cremona, and 
Vianada must be content to be sacri- 
fived for the benefit of Styria and 
Carinthia. Enormous duties, imposts 
utterly prohibitive have extinguished 
italian enterprise, except in one 
branch where Austria had not the 
ower to work all the harm she would 
ve wrought. Even Crerman cove- 
tousness has not been able to alter the 
German climate, nor to raise the silk, 
the rice, the finer cattle, and the 
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choicer wines of the plains of Lom- 
hardy on the cold Hungarian inarshea, 
and the rugged sides of the Carpa- 
tbian mountains. 

But this is not all: more remains 
to he told. Venice, onve the joy of 
the whole earth, a queen in glorious 
ttire, now sits widowed and desolate, 
er glory filched from her by a pros- 
perons rival. Venice has heen strij 
ped and left hetploss and naked, while 

frieste has been clothed with the 
spoils. The noble port, where the 
doges in happier times were married 
nea, Ja now filled with sand ; 
ils, over whose blue waters 
used to dent with all an ar- 
ave Choked with mud, and 
reflect the marble palaces 
niore reckless de- 

















have hitherto 
a 
this Queen of the Adriatic, Ench day 
the sliny foe exine ground ; and soon 


this re city, Which has berne xo 
nv shocks of fate siuce Attila, the 
mirge of Gad, with his recklen« 
Huns, drove the old Italian nations 
to take refuge in the lagoons of the 
Mare Supernia, will he no better 
than av impure clover, Listen to the 
words of one of the chicf writers of 
the centur 








There, in Venice.” says Lamennaia, 
“aresmisery oppression, irreparable ruin, 
Termerly so flourshing; she has now 
ther motion nor life. “From on high 
ir thy imperial eagle sw oops lows 
nm tre corpse, and greedily devourn 
the remains. Lkuow nothing so saddens 
1 yet so instructive as the spee- 
f this city, fallen under foreign 
he populition reduced to one- 
Alf. toils painfnlly to procure a pitiful 

i, which the avarice of their 
isputes with them. Commerce, 
in better times was the source of 
their prosperity. has paseed to the other 
shore of the Adriatic, into the hands of 






























fo the depths of one of these dungeons 
which despotism has multiphed in every 
dir, ction, spreads distrust in all the re- 
Jations of life, nnd renders arbitrary the 
Jaw, the ad ion, the tribtinals. 
Some palaces, upon thore pretexte which 
never fail the stroug against the weak, 
have becn conflecated, and nearly all aro 
rapidly falling into decuy. Some Aus- 
trian satrap. or other, occupies that of 
the doge. “Gannons pointed against the 
neighbouring piazza represent the te 
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that binds the people to the sovereign 
given to them by the Cungress of 
Vienna.” 

But, again, you ask for facts insteud 
of oratori declamation, Let the 
following figures apeak for themselves. 
The total amount of exports froin 
Venice in 1855 were only of the valu 
of eleven million franes ; those from 
Trieste during the same year were cs- 
timated at seventy-two miltious, The 
imports were respectively forty-eight 
and sixty-six millioux, It is really 
almost gratifying to know that the 
prosperity of Trieste has rather de. 
creased of Jate years ; for wherens the 
tonnage of Trieste in 1 aninmnted 
to 911,000 tuna, in 1457 it lack fallen 
to 782,000 tons, 

Yon thiuk, yx 























rhaps,thit there must 
‘be some exns fon an these cont- 
plaints of Austrian opprension, 1s it 
likely, you ask, that even the most 
dlespotis goverment woull de the 
Uthtont to. citin its fairest provinces t 
Bat the fable of the goose that aul 
the golden eggs, and her foolish owner, 

nN and still of common 
ayy 


his question Das been asked  re- 
pontedly by these who did not helicve 
iu the dark tales of ermelties said to 
been wrought in the 
peculiar institution.” Sceptical 
readers thought they lad proved it 
impossible for the Legrees to hav 
real existence, just In 
would destroy their own 
they logged their Uncle Toms to death, 
But this moat logical redactio ad ab- 
serdae supposes that men ahw 
net for their own interests, 
never led astray from the’ path: 
prudenee by any disturbing emot 
Aad yet, even in our own counti 
where murdet é* a punishable oltence, 
meu are found to risk the almost cer- 
tain fate of the gallows, to gratity a 
sudden passion or to satisfy a delilier- 
ate animosity, and rather than allow 
it to remain unconsummated the 

will brave a shameful death. Much 
more, then, will a nation, feeling it- 
self the inuster uf a eonntry utterly 
alien in all its ideas, manners, and. 
people, be little mindful of self-inter- 
ext when it has the power of gratify- 
ing malignant spite. Besides, itshowld 
be remembered, that although Austria 
herself may be injured by the exces- 
sive extortion aud xystemutic spolia- 
tion which Italy hax te endure, Ans- 
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tian officials are the gainers, and 
always «mass large fortunes. Placer 
of trust nay be sold to the highest 
bidder ; the arales of justice may 
always incline in favour of him who 
is most axsiduous in filling the balance 
with golden weights ; the most repro- 
Inte villain may purchase eseape from 
mnerited punishinent, while the in- 
offensive but wealthy citizen hus to 
pay a larger sui to ensure him 
aguinst the dungeon and the torture; 
aud jn the meanwhile the accumulated 
sof years of oppression and 

2* Jevgth recoil upon the 
Anstria in some great storm 
of revolution, or iu some: disastrous, 
paign hke the last. But what care 
eto es tor that | Judges 
gintrates, prefecta of police, 
and offeers of the enstoms, every man 
hearivs a commission in'the army, 
from the fickt-marshal to the len- 
tenant, each wud all have made their 
Sortanes, aud are yuite ready to return 
aml spend them in Vienna I will 
tell you another time something more 
pout the conduct of the Austrian 
troops in Italy: but now we are 
renching Messaniltia, and we must ise 
Heyes instead of our tougnes anil 







































sus. 
Alessandria, built in a year by the 
Lombard Je i 
tress, although not Like Luxembourg, 
stiong by natine, but rendered for- 
lable by art, 
te citdel is a_ specimen of Van- 
bans system earried to perfection; 
A ke material which 
the city contams is imaenne.and being 
situated in the middle of a widely 
Ling plain, the fortress offers wo 
ailvantageous point of attack. In 
act, it is almost impossible te obtain 
xt finer hase for inilitai 
counected ay it is by railroads, with 
the chief seaport, and withthe capital, 
Genoa, and Twin, The Piednontere 
seurrison here is4 ery large, and it was 
only two short months and a-half ago 
that the Freuch troops arriving from 
Franee were received here with an 
ovation. A ceaxclexs shower of bow- 
gquets poured down upon the shakoed 
heads of the “deliverers of Italy ;” 
while those who bore the Crimean 
medal wet with peculiar marks of 
favour. The happy warriors deemed 
themsclvesinParadise, atterthe weary 
much from Lyons and over Mont 
Cenia,w here they werenearly drowned 




















operations, 
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by the incessant rains. To find them- 
selves beneath an ltalian sky and a 


cloudless sun, with i 
bendit ‘holt dnc eyen in aimeonon 


uy was 8 glorious exchange 
for the bleak misery of the mountatn 
‘No wonder that we find count- 


jess rapturous lettera sent to tle 
frienda they had left behind them. 
The large railway station here is 
crowded with these heroes in various 
uniforms, now no longer of brilliaut 
hue, but faded, patched, and ragged. 
They are on their way home to join 
the great military procoasion of the 
‘Emperor's féte. 
roasing the Bormida weskirt along 
the western side of one of the First 
Napoleon’s hardest fought hattle- 
fielda, Marengo ; then running into 
Novi, celebrated for its alk, we admire 
the picturesque old houses, while our 
are lighted in anticipation of 
sundry miles of underground travel. 

The country thus far has certainly 
not been _porticularty interestiny, ex- 
cept to the agricultunst, who will 

mire the long narrow patches of 
maize and hemp, the vines, and the 
mulberry trees, the handsome and 
spacious farm-buildings, und the gv- 
neral air of prosperity. But now we 
are entering upon a different acenc, 
and the journey from here to Genoa 
is one of the finest railroad rides 1m 
the world. 

Hitherto we have been traversins 
the intermoutane regions south of the 
Alps; but now we are going to pierce 
the very heart of the Apennines. We 
are borne one miuute over high via- 
ducts, and embankments of massive 
masonry; then through deep cuttings 
and dark tunnels, twisting and wind- 
ing our snake-like course by the broad 
but nearly dried up channel of the 
Serivie, Every instant the view 
vhanges wonderfully : here we wre 
imprisoned in s narrow defile, from 
which there seems no escape; then, 
euddenly, the hilis break apart and 
we peer into deep gorges through 
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which, in winter, the floods roll down 
in mad haste. Then we gaze upon 
some snug village at the foot of these 
ravines, with its picturesque old 
houses and tall church tower; and ay 
we look, wo are borne with a rercam 
and a roar into densest darkness, 
wherein we are buried for minutes 
that seem ten times their length ; 
then dashing suddenly into daylight, 
we once more behold the glorious 
mountain peaks sloping up from the 
narrow valleyr; und #0 We go on 
alternating light and darkness with 
Dantean vividness climbing up the 
steep incline, until, at last, having 
cloured in ten ininutes the great Be 
salla tunnel, two miles in length, w 
ron rapidly down into a very fary- 
land. 

‘A wondrous contrast, truly. Sunt 
now we were surronuded by mown- 
tains, rugged and bare, with cloud- 
hidden peaks. Yet, here we have 
entered Eden itself, where the hills 
are covered with vines and olives, aud 
every inch of ground in a garden rich 
with all kinds of mcliow fruits; where 
the myrtle shines with star-like ra- 
dance, and the oranges gleam with a 
yolden light from out their bowers of 
dark-green leaves, ‘Then, on the 
right, you have your first glimpre of 
the Mediterranean, deeply violet; and 
at Just, you are borne into the ‘City 
of Palaces.” You do not wonder 
now, that “ Iignon” looked so sadly 
sorrowful, with her Jarge mournful 
eyes, as she thought of the Italy that 
she never more should see, and sung 
in fondly plaintive tones of the land: 











~ Wo div citronen blubu 
dunkels Laub die gold-orangen glithn, 
in sanfter Wind vorn blauen Himmel webt. 
The Myrte etill und hork dor Lorbeer steht.""* 
“ Goneva La Superba!” “ City of 
Palaces!” No naurped titles these. 
Here every building is a wtndy for the 
architect ; the corner of every street 
fit subject for an artist's pencil. Not 
ranged in square blocks like the Zeole 








* The reader who has been fortunate enough to visit the Ary Scheffer collection, 


exhibited this summer at Paria, in the Boulevard 
what I am thinking of now. Those who have read Ernest Renan's 
scription of Rehetiere great work, Le Tentation du Lirist, will perl 


des Italiens, will know well 
aes 
* think, 





when they see the uriginal, that it has been over-prak re especially tf the: 
have lately gazed upon that countenance of mingled maj Zand sorrow, Hunt's 
ta disappointed with 


ag of the World: ‘but it is impossible that they sho 





ym aspirant au ciel, and Mignon reyretiant sq patrie. 
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of Turin, the narrow tortuous pas- 
sages, with houses higher than in the 
wynds of Edinburgh, are so close to- 
gethor that the sun rarely shines into 
them ; and even the blue can 
act ly be seen overhead. id- 
ding these mazes, you suddenly come 
Npen some great piazza, where thore 
ure cloisters all round, or a fountain, 
crowded with women and children 
Dearing their pitchers, or a church 
with ita lofty portico, or a medieval 
palace, or morlern classic theatre ; or 
cle, Wandering through some dusky 
lane, and climbing long flights of 
ptepy, you find yourself unexpectedly 
on the fortifications looking over the 
arbour, where the sea, dimly visible 
in tho evening twilight, sleeps darkly 
and gilently, reflecting’ the innumer- 
nble lights that shine on the quays 
and from the palaces that are built 
clase ty the water. Wandering back 
to ny hotel, an old palace fallen from 
its high estate, I lose my way in sume 
architectural maze, and for the first 
time, have answer to my inquiries for 
direction, xox comprendo Brancese, 
So ltving ence more reached the 
“marble hall” assigned to me as slee 
ing-rooin, L brush up my Little sto 
of Italien against the morrow's de- 
muds, 

The morning has come bright and 
Durning, Moat weleome ix the shade 
of the straitened atred+, most retresh- 
ing the gloomy cooluess cf the mar- 
dle vaulted churches, where dark- 
eyed Italian girls are praying to their 
fuvourite saints. Ah, happy sninty 
to have such worshippers! Devoted 
admirers though they may have been 
of the tairer portion of the fair sex, 
they know not how to resist the slen- 
der figures, and oval faces, and me- 
lancholy eyes, with their dark fringes, 
and gloriously long black hair, from 
which gleam tho chused silver orna- 
nicnts of exquisite workmanship that 
fasten the delicate white veils 
ing most gracefully behind, a splendid 
substitute for our hideous ish 
bonnets, Inyoluntarily one thinks of 
our great cathcdral-painter, «nd an- 
other painter in words as bright us 
Hoherts! colours. You know the 

ines -— 
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“T reached the door 
Beforo the chaunted hymn 
And flost its liquid Latin 
Ger pious groups about the marble fodr. 


« Lees, T slid among the kneeling folk, 
A litte fell went tinkling through the 


to rine, 
ies 


ree 
inward prayer. Then forth the low 
ebaunt broke 


Amoug the glimmering aisles that thra’ a 


gause 

Of munlight glimmered, Thickly throbbed 
ms bivod. 

I saw, dark trensed in the rose-lit shade, 

Many’ a little duak Italian maid 

Kneeling, with fervent face close where T 
stood, 


“The morning, all a misty splehdour, shook 
Deep in the mghty windows Hame-lit webs. 
Tt tuuhed the crowned Apostle with his 

vrouk, 
Aud brightened where the sea of jasper 


About thuse saints’ white feet thet stand 


seicne 

Earb with his kgend, each with his own 
ue 

Attired some beryl golden; sapphire blue 

Rome : aud some tuby red: some emerald 
green. 


“ Whereftom, in rainbow wreaths the rich 
light rolled 
About the suowy altar, sparkling clean, 


The otvan groatied, and ped : thou, grow- 
ins hold, 
Kevitled the cherubs golden wingy 


atwren,’ 


Having forgotten the Tuscat: pro- 
verb, which says of Genoa, “Mare 
weusa poser, montagne senza alberi, 
nomine sensa fede, ¢ donne senza ver~ 
gogna,’ and having dreamed our- 
selves into the belief that this is a 
puradise uf saintlike devotees, it will 
fe healthy to vorrect all such illu- 
sions, by crossing over to the law 
courts that are close to the Duomo. 
Here one xces judge and jury, lawyers 
and criminals, us in matter-of-fact 
England. Note one thing, ‘‘conspicu- 
‘ous from its absence.” Yonder avso- 
ento, who is pleading in behalf of 
some scamp in the soft dulcet Isn- 
guage that seems fit only for the 
cpera, trans no wig, neither do an: 
ef his learned brethren. _When will 
the time come that the English bar 
shall share this happy freedom} 

From the Jaw courte let us stroll 





* Owen Meredith, «* Morning and Meeting.” 
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down to the quays, whieh are on a 
wivle ‘betitting the first seaport of Italy. 
They are laden now with vast stores 
of military supplies ; great blocks of 
hay, twenty feet high, weighing seve- 

thousand tons; long rows of 
flower-barrels, and casks filled with 
English biscuit, all marked L’.trmée 
@ Italie, now vo longer needed, and 
left for the government to dispose uf 
by auction, The Genocse certainiv 
do not share the national reproach of 
Inzineas, See how the facehint (por 
ters) rum across the narrow planks 
from ship to shore, with huge Inrr- 
ilens upon their broad backs: and sce 
how they swarin in aud out of the 355. 
warehouses, that no soldiers’, priests , 
nor women’s feet may profane." Then 
walking tu the Mole Muore, let ns, 
with infinite toil, and much dewy 
effusion from the skin, climb the steps 
of the Fana/e, whence looking dawn 
from the lantern we seo the whole 
harbour spread out before us, and its 
thonsund ships, decked with the flags 
of all nations, and rising out of the 
Mediterranesn, deeply blue te day 
beneath a cloudless sky. See where 
the proud city stands, rismy higher 
and higher in Jordly terraces, while 
a background of steep, Dut sattly- 
rounded and richly wooded lutls 
breake the force of the cold northern 
winds that sweep dewn from the 
Apennines. But the thought of those 
breezes is sorely tantalizing now, as 
we crawl back along the quay, «| 
solving beneath the fierce sui, 
aliost too much ealaunted to cicey 
into the hotel, where we rest till 
evening. 

As the stn sinks down we sully 
forth again, and visit the book stalls, 
which are pretty numerous. Notiec 
first that Abont’s “Question Sio- 
maine?” which I was obliged to carry 
in my pocket all through France, lost 
it should be taken from me and burst 

fore my eyes, is here sold opeuly. 
One sees here much the same cliss of 
bonke as at Turin, My purchase to- 
night is Legoyt’s Keasonrees de L?tu- 
“i et de fa Frau, a work to 
But what is 

















chann the statistician. 
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this broadaide which everybody is 
reading ?— 

“La CAMPAGNE D'ITALIZ, 

Rondeau Historique 
Par Alexis Champagne 
Dédié & M. La Comptet Cavour ex-Mi- 
nistre de 8, M. Victor Emanuel. 
‘Air de la Petite Margot.” 


The pom is rather frothy, like the 
author’s name; nevertheless you shall 
lear a verre or two, that you may 
form some idea of foreign popular 
iniustrelay. Tt begins: ~ 

**No Ie Itilie, 
Reme cher 
Quon subyagna tous pertices lois 
Quoiqu'tl are, 
Holle raptive 
fends, reprends ton reeptie Xautrefors, 








R 
« Awusi parlait an guerrier philantrope, 
Quant toute coup des litres Avticiens 
Ninnnt uoctler ke avpos da TEurops 
Ev reveilier tows kes Itabens; 
On s organo, 
Kit pour desire 
On prend cos mote Patrie ot Liberté. 
Puan ae sicannes 
Las volontancs 
Sen sont prouver leur intaCpidite, 


The poct then goes on to describe 
the Saidinian preparations, and how 
the French troops came pouring in 
trom the Alps, and how General Ga- 
Hihaldi was roused, and — 

“A Va estro pout pity ide son courage 

Hinanucl est nomime corporal (1) 

Then the battle of Magenta is de- 
scribed, followed hy a stanza denun- 
cattary of the “ House of Halwbourg,” 
» narrated the uprinings in the 
Duchies, and the writer sings 

© Soves mans eriitite 
La gue're sate 
Va dis co dour jawcr fe Mincio.™ 

Then we have a pwan in honour of 
Solferme, and the roadece thus con- 
cludes 
“Petes, nmichons jusqu’a ] Adriatique, 

Crest comseany mas chit! restons en lh, 

A fant Lower Ju vor ebplomatiyyue 

Douner son mot puis apis Yon veri, 

La patx se sig 
Quon we resy 
Soldat fanenis, domain il faut partir. 
Paayse Veui 




















* In explanation of the above, consult that learned and scarce work, “ Murray's 


Handbook for North Italy,” where you will read, that  necor 
Jations, entrance 18 forbidilen to the warehouses (except by spe: 


2 to nntient regu- 
iat permission), To 





the ear the priesthood, and woman kind ;”" ull these being. as it would acem, 
sk 


equally liable to suspicion, 


+ So in the original. 
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* Vous qui sorter des ettreintes tudosques, 
Hex von, et puis scrrez. vos rauga ; 
Servoz du Ri i les projets gumnteaquen, 
Dans l'univers yous redeviendrez grands, 
Noble Italie, 
Reine chérie. 
Qu’en cubjugua suns do perfiden lois, 
$e qu'il ariive, 
Belle eaptive, 
Reprenilx, roprends ton aceptre it autrefuin.” 


early a French yiew of the war, 
this, 

We are now in the atradu Nuova, 
and walking on through the xfrade 
Naovissine tothe Piaza dell Aunan- 
tala, we bars one Jong snevession of 
palin Looking through the lofty 
doorways We neo court-yards adorn 
with statues a 
tains that petunlly meint the 
flowers of brilliant le that surronnd 
the little ponds, while branching off to 
Joft and right, rises a wide staireare 
with ateps and hulustrades af Jurent 
marble. Many a mame celebtated in 
history, or renowned in the great 
world of commeree, is connected with 
these buildings. Thix palace betong- 
edt to the Dorias, that to the Viewr of 
Bray-the  Pallavacint ; the Pahwze 
Negroni stands here uot dar from the 
Painzzo Spinola. 

‘They ure generous, the lords of 
these mansions; and kindiy throw 
open their pietare galleries to the 
public hetween the hours of Lo A.W. 
and Banat. Tf you see all the pamt- 
ings that are worth looking at, you 
will stay several days in Genua. For 
art, Tam not fond of these 
mbles through reom after 




































+5 enough to keep you for 
Tt, from a xetse of 
to “see all that the: 
1 pelect some choice gem 
Angelico, if there be o 
a Van Eyck or Uenling ; or, best 
la Mother ane Child, by Mari 
nd learn these 1 
stead af'a din 
of Ponssing and Rabeos, Corree 
sul Salvator Rosas, Titians and Rem- 
brandts, Lhave hetore my mind's eye 
a ehoir of goklen angels, or 2 white 
anid spotless lamb, or a Holy Family 
with fair Flomish faces, or a virgin 
wneck and_ blessed, aud innocently 
ehihlike--I ean call these up at wil 
and feel no pang as T read over in 
Murray the long list of ch fe Paneres 
that Pdat not even look at. 
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To-night, at least, wo have some- 
thing better to suze on than a dusky, 
brown Pouxsiu-Nicolas, or Gaspar. 
Sccing all uround us the dark Italian 
«urls, with necke and aria half veiled 
by the graceful peczutti that hang in 
graceful folds from their blue-tinted 

k hair, we fancy ourselves in the 
middle of a never-ending bridal pro- 
cossion. Ah, happy cavaliera in gay 
uniforms, that henide these 
queen lhe maidens, well may ye be 
Urave, hukted to battle hy the fire 
that softly gleams from those large 
eyes. But leaving the sentimental, 
there is one good quality for which 
these Itainu virls caunot be too highly 

They do not talk too mu 
dadencd the first night 
jowney trom Paris to Turin by 
astless chatter of a_ pretty 
heir, who wuld eontinue to 
e out her ahs andl mon Dees, 
and raise her little Jumds, and shake 
her little evrly Jong after all de- 
cont travellers should have been fast 
asleep, L need aot tell yon that L 
was careful iiet to he in the same 
daze with ber the second night of 
jmeney. But these Ttatian girls 
are wavely quiet: if, they. converse 
Hits in low tones, pluntively 
wal: Imt they ase often wilent, 
thinking ail the mare abont their 
dear votuntey, or their next new dress, 
or revolving inwardly whether they 
shall have an ice betore they go home, 

Leming Genoa we pass again 

zlaions Apennine comn- 
our steps as far as 
then, branching from 
main tine crowded with troops 
retuiimy from the war, we proceed 
L vt, and croné the Po near 
. We'are now in the very 
adst of the district which war so 
nefully pulaged by the Austrians 
of which the Ticino ia 
nthe apex, und the rail- 
ways te art and Alessandria are 
the two sittes, pluidered by these 
hy desvendants of the Gotha aud. 
Tnastyle that would have dune 
eredit to Odeacer and Attila The 
destruction of railroads, telegraph 
Dridyes, forms but a very small 
min the Jong list of devastations. 
The Austrian army was “self-sup- 
porting:” and taking for granted that 
the defenceless, unarmed inhabitants 
of the towns and villages were unfa- 
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vourable to thera, they put in practice 
the old, and now happily nearly su- 
peraeded rule of living 
enemy. At Vercelli the 
command, under the instructions of 
General Giulay, ordered the inhabi- 
tants to furnish immediately, under 
pain of four-and-twenty hours’ pillage 
and flames, 26,000 rations of bread, 
the same quantity of meat, of salt, 
and of tobacco ; 12,40 rations of oats 
and of hay. At Novara 500,000 Ta- 
tions or five millions of money were 
demanded. Only a few hours were 
allowed for furnishing this contin- 
gent, But not content with thix 
wholesale robbery, the soldiers at 
night were permitted to ravage all the 
country round ; and if any unfortn- 
nate farmer was bold enongh to de- 
fend his property, he was arrested for 
the crime of having arms, trict) by 
court martial, and might deem him- 
relf fortunate if he wax not shot, At 
Tortona the shops were pillaged, 
jewela, clothes, carriages, horses were 
carried. away; arms were everywhere 
diligently sought for and taken off; 
even the linen in the hospitals wis 
uot spared. When any town became 
exhausted by their exactions beiore 
the required amount of food or cloth- 
ing was made up, the mayor was fur- 
nished with a safe conduct, and sent 
to Milan where he was bound to pur- 
chase enough to supply the deficiency. 
The least resistance to these extortions 
engured arrest, imprisonment and the 
bastonnade. 


But worse remainsto be told. These 


Austrian gentlemen, not content with 
theft, must add brutality to their 
crimes. They ppare not the weak, 
and wreak their cruelty, for which 
they have not the commou excuse of 
the madness of victory after desperate 
fighting, upon grown women and 
young girla, “The wife of a deputy, 
well known in Turin,” says the corres- 
pondent of the Journal des Debate, 
“ta young woman four months encerite, 
has died a victim to the brutalities 
of a band of uhJana’” (lancers). 
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But while I have been talking the 
train has reached Novara. For a 
panoramic view I know scarcely any 
finer than that which you get from a 
boulevard close to the railway station, 
The eye firat wandering over a vast 
plain rests upon the Alps, whose long 
ehain of peeks, with Monte Rosa 
ike a central jowel, extends from the 
Simlpon to Mount Cenia. Thia after- 
noon the sky is black with dense 
clouds, and the mountaina are of 
sombre hne. Sheets of rain are pour- 
jag down in the eastern horizon, while 
the lightning, like fiery serpents, is 
rushing through the Jeaden heavens. 
There is not much to see at No- 
c One visits the Diomo as a 
matter of course; then, aa the rain has 
reached us, and wil wet ua through 
and through in ten seconds, we will, 
touse the joke of a Puritan divine, 
mutke, uot a clouk, but an tnubrella of 
religion, and take refuge in the fine 
Basihea San Gaudtanzioof Pellegrini. 
A friar, whose voice we hear, but 
whose form we cannot for some time 
see through the deep gloom, is preach- 
ing usermon, As inall the Italian 
pulpite a crncilix is erected on the left 
side; and to this the preacher now 
nt then turns with cluaped hands 
and eyes upraised, and in inpassioned 
tones addresses his suffering Lord. 
As the speaker continues his discourse 
the lightning blizes through the dark- 
coed chureh, aud gleams for an instant 
upon the gold and silver vessels on 
ar, while the loud thunder-roll, 
je hissing rain, and the roaring 
wind combine in one grand chorus, 
that proves rather detrimental to the 
devations of the hearers. 

The storm over we again take the 
train en route for Milan, Passing on- 
wards through a fertile country, and 
munning over two canals, we cross a 
broad river, and then stop at a station 
in the midst of an insignificant look- 
ing village. That river is the Ticino; 
that village is Magenta. _— 
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ABTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


CHAPTER XL 


vA, 


tary and pleasantly, yet with pro- 
found respect, did the Viscount bow, 
xitting ensily his English thorough- 
Isred, a9 the carriage, iu which were 
Clara and Cousin’ Martha, crossed 
Him in the Caxeine, a day or two 
after their arrival in Florence. The 
rthy cousin, for a wonder, was 
wine enough to say vathing upen re- 
vognising him; but her heart fell 
within her. She was certainly no 
atudge of horseflesh ; Int she had eyes 
lick enough to xee that the animal 
Lord Windlestaun bestrade —to sy 
nothing of a groom in livery follow- 
ing on a showier—was no hired back: 
aud she concluded that the Viscount 
had sent home for horaes, and there- 
fore meant to stay foc good and all 
chat year in Italy, He had eautionsly 
abstained feom announving av inten 
tion of Ko doing, and phe had not 
veldum, already, speculated upon the 
contingency. 

For all it was a winter's day, the 
ott shone brightly, auc there wits no 
wind; therefore, after a few turns, 
{he carringe halted opposite the Ducal 
dairy, in the open “e where the 
hand plays, in fine weather, as it was 
doing then. By-and-by, the Viseount. 
rode wp, and cane to the carriage 
window to exchange qreetings. 

“ Gow was the Macstro# Wus le 
in Florence + What? not yet for a 
couple of weeks, or 0, Would he 
not, then, be present at Miss Jerning- 
haw’s first opera night there {” 

“Oh, dear, yew! he had heard fron 
vome of his friends, From Mr. Digby, 
who had found woodcocks in abund- 
ance in Albania, and would have seut 
a box to Miss Jerningham at Venice, 
liad it not been for the intolerable 
slowness of the Austrian Lloyds’ bont. 
No! He was not there now-—gone 
‘to Syria, Persia, Egypt, and else- 
where’—so said his lettar ; not. 
to be back this two years or more. 
Had heard of Mr. Ingram, too; not 
from himeelf, but through a mutual 
friend at Oxford. He had left the 
University and taken Holy as 
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lad always meant to do: hat 
n tovking 2] and out of sorts, hin 
ud suid: acemed to have some- 
sorrowful on his mind.” Ani 
he Viscount, without. actual 
1 full and straight with 
¥ ints Clara's eyes; bub saw 
aps to his satisfaction, just 
nition of the matter was 
inte them, a polite sort: 
f interest, and wothing whatever 








Miss Jerningham probably knew 
more than he dil of Mr, Trelawney's 
movements, Did Mixx Beatrice par- 
take of bis wdniration for Polgarthen, 
amb all thines Cornish! Any time 
fixed for the marriage /" 

Aud thea the talk wandered aif 
destiltorily to the current Floreiutine 
Gy Ftocentine chitchat- musi- 



























re not to. ask 
thought C'on- 


y which permission had 
|, was duly 
yauid; but very little came or coulc 
come of it, inthe way of leading tu 
piting intimacy, which 

‘ances had made not only pox 
but natural at Veniee. As a 
mipensation, however, the 
Viscount had frequent opportunities 
of meeting Clim in society. There 
were old italian acquaintances of Sir 
Jeffrey in Florence, and their invita- 
tion could hardly be declined, Ac- 
ceptance Iced, of course, to the re- 
ceiving of mauy others; and as the 
Maestro was yet absent; und aa there 
were but two nighta a week at the 
theatre; and #s the probable ehort- 
ness of her stay in Florence made 
Clara think there would be no great 
harm in reluxing her Venetian rule a 
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Little; there were not a few drawing- 
rooms, both English aud Italian, 
where she found herself in company 
of Windlesham. He knew must peo- 
ple in them, and most things abunt 
most people and thus was really not 
a little useful to Clara, giving he 
such information, or such hints 
as inuch ussisted her in steerin: 
wise course on these new waters. 
And this he contrived to do in the 
pleastutest and leaat obtrusive 
ner, insomuch that not even consi 
Martha could have found reasonable 
eauuse of offence. 

There was onc house at which they 
visited, that of a widowed Conte 
de’ Guari, where Clare was one even 
ing asked to sing. As she took i 
weat at the piano, she felt a sl 
draught from n door opposite, 
to avoid any ill eflect, drew round 
her more closely a light slew] or 
scarf which she lid on The wateh- 
ful Viscount perevived the move- 
ment, made his way to the open 
door, and shut it. Neither Clara's 
action nor his had been noticed by 
the Contes, who, at that menent, 
was receiving the salutation of anne 
late-coming gnest ; but when, npeu 
turning round, she saw the door shit, 
she moved towards it cently, and set 
it open again, In 60 doin. it struck 
her, as it had not done before, that 
the open door just opposite Mis. Jer- 
ningham might, in home way, be cis- 
agrecable to her. As soun, therefore, 
ws Clara’s sung was ended, she weut 
up to her, aud putting her own han 
into an attitude of supplication, le 
wed her forgiveness in the most en- 
gaging and alwost touching minnner. 
“ Cara signorina mia, I xhoulil have 
remembered that a cold air might 
come streaming through the door, 
although, in truth, al that suite 
rooms is warined throughout. The 
xreat black gup, too, right in frox 
you, must any way have been ¢ 
greeable and depressing to look at ; 
and might have checked the poctical 
feeling as you were about to sing, 
How shall Trightly beg forgiveness” 

Tt wasin vain for Clara, in her turn, 
to betake herself to eutreaty, that 
she would think nothing of what was 
nothing indeed; she seemed 
distressod ; and at last said, epeaking 
rapidly, hut yet as with an effurt: 

“ft ‘will tell you the whole truth, 
signorina, for your deep bine eyes do 
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not look cold as some. It was for 
Pin's sake, my poor darling Pia's, 
that I set the duor open, She is a 
passionate lover of music, and she 
tad heard so much of that voice of 
youra —that voice so rich, ao joyous, 
und yet so tender— that I opened the 
doors all through ta her own Toom that 
il» notes might reach her, where she 
lies, poor deur!” 

To xnch words the only possible 
Kind of answer was a look of Interest 
and sympathy. It cout Clara uo ef- 
fort to assunit it, for there were great 
depths of tendermess in her nature. 
The Countess scan spoke again, when 
naw how her first words been 










is injured,” 
p sigh, and 
Jhas been xo for some rnow. She 
wove from Li ved to her pofit, 
and very litile further, exeept on very 
favourable days, and then she ix put 
ite her great wheeled ara chair, 
and sometnnes brought in bere; but 
scarcely ever when there are mare 
than two or three persons present, 
who are not of our own family. Lt 
is avery torpid und stagiant physi- 
eat Tife for her, poor child; but she 
mikes ap for it by her intellectual 
encrey, and the quick pliy of the 
sont, that, indevd, in lively, atrong, 
impassioned, beyond what you could 
conceive. 
And therewith the Countess roxe, 
after a tue or two through the 
not ta he remiss in playing her 
f the house, she wis 
1 to slip through the 
in question, doubtless ou her 
tu spend a few minutes by the 
eof Pix, Ou her return, she came 
adoxat down agin by Clara, and 
aving Ler hawk ov hers--it bad a 
and sympathetic touch init - 


oe chit spi 
I with ad 














































phe suid : 

“Deo not think it rude or strange 
of wy who, ‘per disgrazia,’ know you 
yet so little; but we seein tu feel you 
are kind and ‘simpatiea.’ Pia says 
she heara it in every note of yours, 
T tell her I lave seen it in your eyes ; 
and new nothing will satisfy her but 
looking into them herself. So she 
sends inc to ask whether you will 
come to her bedside and lect her do 
BoD? 

Clara coutented herself with re- 
turning the pessure of the widowed 
Tndy’s hand, and rining to follow her, 
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Although the most simple und na- 
tural thing in the world, there was 
something almost iinpressive in the 
sudden transition from the brightness 
of the drawing-room, with its lights, 
and wirrors, and flowers, to the dark 
yooms through which they passed, 
towards the shining of one little 
Jamp, which hung in a globe of 
ground glass, just over Piu’s door. 
‘And when that wax opencd, all the 
light that was iu her room- clear, 
though soft— waa concentrated by a 
little curefnl skill upon the place 
where she lay propped on pillow 

“ How good of you!” xhe nicl, as 
Clara went axtraight up to the Ded- 
side, and withont any awkwardness, 
as without any affectation, knelt down, 
to bring the fuce, which she knew 
that Pia wished to look npon, 
the light, and under the sick 
inguiring gaze ; “how very gonil of 
yon! Tam sure you will forgive me 
even this; aud she slid the long thin 
fingera of her wan bands wider the 
braided lair on either temple, hold 
the nobly shaped he wt of the Engtish 
woman ateadily and firmly, though 
gently between them,nnt raised herself’ 
a Jittle tolook dow2 on if, with a min- 
ute, moving, explonctory action of her 
own instraus dark eyes. There was a 
inarvellons contrast, and yet n strange 
attinity of appearance between these 
two, The frame, the features, the eon 
plexion of Clara, vigorous, lealthtel, 
clear, instinet with a juyous radiance 
of life and beauty: poor Pie's frame, 
smgular, without one ronuded ontline, 
her complexion pale aud transparent, 
her features marked with the wistful 
grey blae lines, wh tin draws 
the ivory of a sufferers connte 
But upon the brow of either there wax 
a loftiness of exprossion enthroned ; 
around the lips of either a sweetness 
pluying; ant in the evox of either a 
strong stilt depth of light, hulf veiled, 
which gave a kind of xiaterhood to 
two snch different rouutenasces. To 
A mere superticial observer, it might 
liave seemed as if the Italian's face 
were shamed out of pretence to heauty 
by that of the glorious Engl girl. 
Bat in truth it was not x0. Untouch- 
ed by her sad injury she would have 
grown algo into a comely and aastately 
maiden. Aud al] broken and wasted 
ww Khe was, there was a spirituatized 
benuty of exprosaion on ber counten- 
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ance, with which the firm, round aut- 
lines of Ulara’x face, for all the finish 
antl softness of their moulding, could 
not eoumpote, Endurance and resig- 
nations, and the vivid realizing of better 
things hereafter, which faith stampa 
: nind nnd heart of suffer- 
ets in anticipated compensation, hud 
given to Pia de’ Gui a certain high 
type of loveliness that any thoughtful 
loving eye woul not have failed to 
discern, 
Ske passed the tips of her thin fin- 
OTs presently so antouthly and caress 
ingly along the white furchead of. 
Clara, that they scarcely seemeil to 
towh the skin, and yet seemed to 
her as they passed, Then, 
of them, she drew the arch 
“rows one hy one, and with 
Doth hands, held the head again as at 
first, and kissed the white forehead 
ly, aud next, almost jassionately, 
full ripe diy 
* Ab, pardon, jrndon, dear youn 
Indy t but se much life, bruht, ane 
gotten, and fiesh, iy in you, that it 
appears to stream ont on ute and warm 
and kindle me" Do sprak, aud xay 
you forgive me!” 
“Moy T come to-morrow and nit and 
dou, or sing to you © warn, 
ava answer, aN abe rose wy, and 
took one of the thin handy inty beth 
hers and yaital it, “Your mother 
nays you Jiked amy notes just now, 
when L was singing, and if vou knew 
what please should have in letting 
on hecome Sambar with them, you 
rau pot rofiase t* 
“ Mrunma init! Doe you hear her ? 
Was 1 not right ¢ Did T not say what 
I conld tell of her from that deep 
nweet voiew 2 She is cuming here to- 
morrow. Nh" 1 shall find it hard 
not to wish the hours gone till she 
shall come: and that is wrong, the 
preciots leary xe fruitful and full: 
one hus no right te wish them awity. 
Good night, Mess Jerningham ! Ah, 
maare smoothing your hair! T pnt 
the lanids as little out of place a 
powtble : but Peould net help doin: 
what ldid. How they ust be hating 
we ont in the drawing-room there for 
having fetched you away. Go back 
again now quick to them ; good night ! 
good-bye 2” 
“May [f° said Clara to the Conn- 
tesa, nthey reached the drawing-room 
again; and she kept her from shnt- 
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ting the door, from which the whole 
incident had’ arisen. “1 Toft your 


danghter’s ajar on 
“And therewith she went straight to 


the piano, and sang a clear, plaintive, 
Venetian night-song, “almost louder. 
rome critic of nice ear ventured to sy, 
“than such music should have becu 
sung ;” but though he waa right, Clara 
had her reason for what she did ; and 
Pia must have heard every note antl 
every word of the melodions goml- 
night distinctly. 

So private, a0 lonesome in a certs 
sense, 80 still and inactive was the 
sick girl's life; and yet so full was 
heart and mind withal, of what wonkd 
have been her active energy, hid Pro- 
videnco ordered the circumstance of 
her life otherwise; that it wonld 
neareely be possible te exaryerite 
either the velhemence or the rincetity 
of that interest which she came at 
once to take in Olara. It was not that 
there was in her a mere trivial al 
blameworthy love of novelty, nor any 
more grievous rebellion agaiust what 
had been appointed and war mnilt« r- 
able, but that she listened to Cara’s 
account of her stirring, thronged. 
shifting life in the face of crowily, with 
that thirst for information, aud net 
wholly without that power of gam- 
ing instruction trom it, which mnthes 
many choice minds to real with von- 
ktant eagerness, hooks of yeugraphy 
andoftravel. Forsuch books, read and 

ondered bysuch minds, do not merely 
Tring ta them enlargement of their 
Inowledge of what things exist 1 
the surface of lands unseen by them 
they give light and life oftentimes to 
the knowledge of things known and 
fainiliar already at home. A restless 
ness is sometimes certainly bred 
thereby ; but sometimes alaa a deepe 
and truer capacity for acqtiescence in 
re 





























nt. 
And Pia’s life, contrasted with the 
artist's, must needs have shown to i 
meditative searcher, some traces ot 
that incontestable spiritualized su- 
periority which might have been di-- 
verned upon her worn countenance, 
oven in the light of Clara’s. | 

Fo have Jouked, indeed, into the 
artist's life, for the mere purpose of 
contrasting it with her own, and in 
deliberate hope of diseovering therc- 
im grievances or deficiencies, which 
should ease her own mind, as it were, 
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and comfort it, hy the reflection that 
out of her golden cup the gifted one 
must also taste bitter drops, would 
have been mean and hateful. This 
truth ix too much overlooked at times, 
in certain ymuralizing exhortations to 
Jearn contentment from looking on 
our neighbour's lot. But the - 
tration which an enforced thoughttn- 
ness had given to Pia, and her lon; 
confrontation with stern enough reali- 
ties ofautfering andits sorrows, showed. 
her, of necessity, much in Clara’s 
career, of what was not yet apparent 
to herself. And if, ont of ever so tiny 
eggs lnid hy temptation, little worm- 
lets of envy would begin to crawl into 
life, she was uo little helped hereby to 
pieree ont, a8 with piu pointa of truth 
and wisdom, their poixonots and ugly 
little tives, 
‘As for Glanw’s musie, it was a pire 
il deticious Insury to the sufferer. 
Amul this exercise “of her gift,—au 
charitable, so niaterly, so very different 
fiw that which brought upon her the 
iin«ing applause of the full thertro,— 
was 110 less delightful and ¢ maolatory 
toClura. They had a small piano on. 
castors, in the invalid's reo, whieh 
they wowd wheel round into such 
[eaten as should allow Pia to see 
her new friend's fice, when aingins, 
as she herself lay upon the hed or 
sofa, according to her state of health 
any particular day. Sometimes, 
loed,- and 36 was not what Pia en- 
jeyed the least, there waa no aceum- 
paniment, nor any rule er govern- 
ance of the melory, eave only the 
ing and shifting fancies in the sing 
ecauind. On clear bright mornings, 
when no “tramentana” was blowing 
keen, andthe windows were thrown 
open to the early sun, Clara would 
come in, With hanis fnll of such pay 
flowers as never appear wholly to fail 
the skill of Florentine gardeners ; and 
she went to and fro, sorting and 
arranging them, and playfully dis- 
pating with her friend about the 
Placing of them, her song would be 
girlish, and frolicsome, and wayward, 
in the first old throxh-like daya in 
Wyierton woods, But if her daily 
visit had been paid in the afternoon, 
and the early darkness had falen upon 
the walla of the palazzo, she would 
sit in an arm-chair, near the hearth, 
on which the red Togs of beech were 
glowing, opposite to Pia’s sofa, and in 
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aoft minor keys, croon gentle di 
like mnsic, a reminiscence also of 
earliest Bae, when she would humour 
the tender melancholy moods 
Willie Jerningham, her father, whose 
thoughts h: wandered flown to 
where hia Beatrice’s tombstone lay 
on the greensward in Wymerton 
churchyard. i 

This unexpected intimacy with tho 
de’ Quari, did not,as may be imagined, 
tall in tov well with Lord Windles- 
ham's design of growing, somehow, in 
Finence, more deeply rooted into in- 
‘timacy with his yonng countrywoman. 
With the Countess’ family he had 
no closer acquaintance than that of 
persons inthe sume cireleof general s 
ciety. Pia had a brother, but “Oraziv” 
was just thon absent from Florence : 
there was no chance therefore of 
becoming a family friend at the pa- 
lazzo, hy sedntons cultivation of his 
uequaintince. And even had this not 
been sy, the doors of the sister's sick 
room were, of course, and would re- 
main, impassable barriers to the Vis- 
count, ‘¢ was therefore reduced to 
be conteut with patience, or diseon- 
tented therewith, as he might choase, 

When the Mnestro came, in due 
course of time, he certainly had more 
opportunities of seeing and conversing 
with Clara, npou such pretext, as the 
resumption of his musical studies with 
their common teacher wold naturally 
afford. On the other band, the old 
musician’s arrival way marked by a 
circumstance, omiuony rad di 
uble to hig lordship, though to cousi 
Martha, very cheering und comfort- 
able. That waa simply the re-nppear- 
anes of Mark Brandling’x name, not 
seldom, in the course of their fani 
conversations at Miss Jernii k. 

The sturdy, manly beariug of the 
worlanan; his strony pretical good 
nenge ; perhaps, also bix respectful «le- 
yution to Clara had made, carly in 
their acquaintance, a favourable imn- 
pression upon the Muestro, Moreover, 
over since the fire, he had owned a 
xenne of personel obligution to the 
young wan of which neither the exist- 
cnee bor the origin was suspected by 
any one but his ownself. Aud per 
Mark, since Clara’a departure from 
Venice, had dune violence to his atrong 
shyness and reserve, and had it 
out the old man, with a sort of silent 
iwppeal to hia social churity, not mado 
iv vain. The musician un 
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that for some reason or other, Mark 
Pleasure in being in his com- 
He contrived also to let the 


‘of workman uuderetana ther he was glad 


enough to see him of evenings, pro- 
vider that no interruption were made 
upon him while absorbed in his own 
work of composition. It came there- 
fore to thix: that daily, somewhere 
about eight o'clock at night, Mark 
would put a book into his pocket, and 
climbing the xtaim to the Maestro’s 
Toons, tpon the third door of an old 
Veurtian mansion, and knocking 
lightly at the door, would pause a 
iminute or two, till it was plain that 










no reply Was coming to the inquiring 
rap. Thercupm he would open the 
door noiselessiy and put in his beat 





xecing the Muostro with ruled 
per belore hin, and his hair upright, 
im bushy tangle, with perchance aquil) 
or two sticking out ut wild angles ;— 
he wold coue in, and, without a 
word of sUutation, walk to the stove 
and put on the cotfee-pot. When the 
hot tragrant steam vave token it was 
ready, he would fetch ont two enpe 
frou a certain enpboard, and filling 
hem, put the Maestro’s right in frout 
‘an upon the desk, still without a 
‘ord tus own, upon a tittle table 
here a huny stead, which he would 
wl then ait hin down to sip and 
~muetimnes, we fear, with bis 
eyes fixed straight out upon the op- 
posite wall, the book upside down, 
und his thonghts bixy somewhere, 
out upon the banks of Amo, A 
whole evening misht be spent, that 
till the clock was upon the 
eleven, and not three seu- 
cy plas Letween Mark and the 
rnin, aid so the tie would come 
iv cood-night °" and anod, and the 
departure of the former, as quict as 
his arrival But there were other 
evenings, when perhaps a cheery 
“come int’ would answer the knock, 
aud the piano was shut, and the desk 
with the med paper pushed already 
into a coruer, and the dear little ofd 
man would hold out one band to clasp 
Mark's, whilst the other grappled in 
the lu-ket with a thick new log for 
the fire iu the open stove. On such 
grand occasions, waybe there war 
chocolate, instead of coffee, and little 
sugar biscuite, into the bargain, of 
which choice dainties the 
himecif was careful to do the honours 
duly, Then came pleasant chat, oam- 
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parizon and contrast of the artist life 
with the craftaman’s; and strange dis- 
coveries of voincidence or divergence 
in the vein of thought and feeling. 
Then at last, by some fatality, round 
would come the conversation to gronp 
itself and all its turns and chances 
round ove person and one name. No 
tinge of jealousy, nor of possible ri- 
valry was here to mar the delight of 
this Or again, at other times, it would 
fall out thus :—Mark would 
served out the coffee silently, and fo 
some tine the Muestro would ha 
been tilting up the back legs of 
chair, spinning it in a quarter i 
now deskwards to the rled pape 
now towards the instrument on 
which he would strike a few chords, 
On a sndiden, be would be conscions 
that the dictating voice of genius was 
hushed just then ; or he would reeos- 
nixe. the presence of a diificulty re- 
quiring a patient deliberation, and the 
devision of a inind rested ;—so not 2 
note more is to he writteu down to- 
night ;—he pulls the quills out of his 
har, sends thom darting across the 
Yuom, arrow-wise into the corner 
sping round his chair for good and all, 
a whole semi-circle this time: raty 
his hands togethor rapidly, and facing 
Mark, sayx—“Ah, Siguor Valeano 
neL_ qua ?” 

Then, perchance, - oh how violent 
was the beating of the young muus 
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heart '—his hand would dive down 
into the depths of his great iuner side- 
ket, and produce a letter. “Di 

‘irenzc, Vulcano mio, wi, di Firenze 
mi ha seritto Ia Jernietta, You slat 
listen, I shall read. Ah! she writes 
well a long letter to her old Maestro, 
the Jernictta, the dear Mixa Clara, 
you shail hear !” 

It was no wonder therefore, that 
when, at last, he came away from 
Venice, and rejoined his dear pupil 
ith her good cousin, the Maestro 
ald make frequent mention of 

‘s name. Nor yet, perhaps, wan 
it great wonder that the Viscount 
should feel some vexation at its reviv- 
ing denizenship among them as an 
houschold word With the conscious- 
ness, which he carried about him, of 
the character of his own procecding 
st Brandling’s position among 
those whe now made mention of him, 
it was alinust as diflieult to bring 
himself to speak of him unconcemedly 
as it would have been awkward avd 
wignificant to avoid pointedly all ut- 
teres of his name. 

Thus then did Lord Windlesham 
at Plurence, no leas than the an at 
Venice, against whose possible rivalry: 
he dad condencended to plot, begin. 
tu pay the penalty of such wrong as 
he had done, hy the suffering of in- 
ward disquiet, confusion, and annoy- 
a 
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Cousin Martita was no § . 
She had uo natural, nor any acquired 
taste for letter-writing. Moreover, 
her bringing up had been in thoy: 
good old times in England, when, t+ 
yet, penny-poxtaye was vot; and whi 
in the class of roviety tu which she 1 
Jonged, the despatch of a letter, with 
the concomitant expense of its trans- 
inission, was not that inconsideralle, 
off-hand, trivial matter, which, hap- 
pily for the charities of family life, 
even among those far below her in 
the social scale, it has become in these 
latter times. 

Bhe had thought, indeed, as the 
weeks went by, and budded and grew 
to full-blown montha, of writing to 
Mark Brandling. She had purposed, 
first of all, tu do so, out mere 
friendliness, and to prevent the enap- 








career nara! 





ic of any threads of intimacy. When 
fulfilment of such purpose had been 
iy delayed, ar to give awkward- 
Ness tu attempting it, unless upon 
some dofinite uceasion, she Te- 
ved to seize upon the first which 
puld present iteelf. Certainly such 
aw oveanion was the moment at which 
it was detennined that Clara should 
prolong her engagement at Florence, 
and not return to the city of the 
waterstreets till a period much later 
than had been fixed originally. But 
at that crisis also somo procrastina- 
tion took place, and to excuse it to 
herself, Cousin Martha chose to adopt 
the tion, her fancy one day 
made, that Mark must needs have 
learnt all about it from the Mueatro, 
He, however, had not written a ain- 
gle line, there being, indeed, no valid 
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reason for which he should have dono 
20, and many for which he might have 
‘been absolved for the offence of omit- 
ting to write, had it been more akin 
to duty that he should have written. 
Sadly would Cousin Martha have 
gricved could she have known what 
sickening heart-woariness her long 
silence brought to the young man, for 
whom she had so much gratitude, es- 
teem, and affection. An overpower- 
ing sense of loncliness, almost of de- 
solation, had settled down upon him 
with fresh cold and gloom, when the 
Maestro went. A great change had 
come over him since the date, which 
seemed fo far off, the time when work 
and study, and the nursing of politi 
cal and sovial dreams had been sutffi- 
cient to fill np thought and feeling, 
before his meeting with that biue-cy: 
urtist girl of lofty brow, under the 
olive-trees of Garda, It was not only 
in regard of the one absorbing passion 
that his meeting with her had aticcted 
him. Ifit were truc that all the “cur- 
rent of his being” had thenceforward, 
“set to her,” there had becn other 
new moving» in his mind, us we lave 
seen, swirls and eddics, set going in 
pools and back-waters and widercur- 
renta, other than the main flow. And 
now he was left alone, to feel all this, 
and to gain a conaciousness of the dis- 
turhance such as ho could scarcely 
realize, while yct thedisturbing causes 
were present and in action, Vigorous 
and firmly knit as was his physical 
frame, these mental emotions, violent, 
koen, ‘and continuons, hegan to tell 
somewhat upon the strength of it. 
For it must also be remembered that 
such strength as it had, was daily 
taxed to the full by physical work, 
and of such kind morcover, as did 
not leave the intellizence wholly free. 
That work itself, with its twofuld as- 
pect, kept the whole man fairly upon 
the stretch, which stretch became an 
overstrain now, in more ways than 
one. When the Maestro was gone, 
Mark, foolishly enough, secing how 
dark and cold the evenings yet were, 
and how chilling the night wind blew, 
would make his way over to the Lido 
for long, anxior solitary pacings to 
ana fro. wie | rate th ae 
8 wor! left him, these 
walke would make exhaustion com 
ete. When, on returning to his 
foagings, he would enter the rooms 
of the honest folk, from whom he 
VOL, LIV.—NO. COCKXII. 
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rented them, to light hie cil-lemp, or 
to the loan of a shovelful of glow- 
ing charcoal to kindle his fire, they 
‘were astonished and pained to eee the 
weary sunken expression of hia fea- 
tures. The dark, bright-eyed, eldest 
daughter expecially took scratiniziny 
note of the increasing paleneas an 
painfulness of hig face. She had no 
scruple in bestowing those searching 
looks upon the countenance of tho 
You mylishman, for she had a dou- 
ple reason to know that they ran no 
chance of being misinterpreted. ‘The 
reader may recollect one Rosina, 
whose salntation, and that of her 
partner Tonictto, Clara and her 
friencls had acknowledged, when pass- 
ing by the dancers, on the laat night 
on which Ingram ‘had joined them 
on the Lido.” That Rosina was the 
hhouxe-dauzhter at Mark’s lodgings. 
Tonictto was her betrothed ; one of 
those sprightly ‘water-carriers, whose 
saucy, bright, red caps and striped 
trowsera, tucked up above the supple 
bronzed knee, and metal buckets, 
nirely poised upon the yoke across 
their shoulders, show to such pictur- 
esque advantage in the streets and 
pinzzas of Venice, Tonictto, whose 
claim upon her heart and hand was 
perfectly well known to Mark, was, 
of course, her first reason for feeling 
quite at case in her friendly relations 
with the English workman, Her se- 
cond was the shrewd guess she had 
male at the existence of the strong 
tie which had begun to bind Mark's 
heart to another wonian. Kosina, be~ 
sides the ready help she gave her 
mother in the thrifty housework at 
home, plied her needle point for a 
livelihood, as sharply and as briskly 
as those quick eyes of hers. Tho per- 
son from whom she got the most of 
her work was heraclf employed in 
designing, fitting, and making thena- 
trical dresses for the chief cantatrice 
of the Venetian opera. Hence, Rosina 
found herself, from time to time, in 
contact even with the prima doma, 
and, of course, came to take much 
interest, and, indeed, to have no little 
knowledge in much of what concerned. 
the “personnel” of the theatre. 

It is well known what charm for 
southerns, of every social class, man- 
ties in the blue eye, and [Blears from 
the golden reflections of @ northern 
beauty’s hair. And when to the ef- 
fect, which the mere sight of Clara 
28 
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would have made upon the fancy of 
the Italian girl, was added the im- 
preasion which her frank good-na- 
ture and a jected. scinedlineee osc 
‘upon her feelings, it is easy - 
stand thet Rosina was soon enrollod 
amongst her warmest and most affec- 
tionate admirers. The poor girl’s ad- 
miration, indeed, went to such enthu- 
siaatic extremes at times, and her no- 
tions of La Signorina Jernietta were 
aoatrangely intermingled with those of 
tho queens and priestesses, and fairy- 
like beings which she sometimes saw 
her personate on the stage, that in 
much probability she would never 
have brought herself to couple the 
thoughts of her with those of the 
frendly workingman, who occupied 
two spare rooms at her father’s, had 
it not been, first of all, for the fact 
that they were both English per- 
sons, the only two of that myste- 
tious race with whom she had ever 
come in contact. So much freedom 
and so much constraint; so much 
energy and so much repose; 60 rnuch 
seeming pride and go much hearty 
kindlincss; 80 much habitual gravity 
and so much of relish for hwnour; 
together with ot paradoxes, dis- 
covered by the observant girl in the 
aed ter of both hess persons re 
o, in many respects, to all other her 
aoquaintances, inclined her, almost 
unconscioualy, to class them together. 
Then, again, there was another sca- 
roofaets fn hor judgment, fo dlninish 
seemed, in her judgment iminish 
the infinite distance which she woulil 
have thought to exist between one 60 
far off from her aa the brilliant prima 
donna, and the sober-clad, often tuil- 
stained mechanic, who seemed sv 
much nearer akin to her and hers, 
Quick, observant, and keen as Ro- 
sina was by nature, her general igno- 
rance was. ificent in Its compiete- 
ness, Now, though Mark were a work- 
ing man, and sweated for his ae 
did likewise Tonietto, Tonietto’s wa- 
terpails were intelligible, aud Mark's 
locomotives were not. ports Lad 
seached her of the dread and roystic 
powers of those inexplicable engines, 
the constructors and familiar handlera 


of whom were working 

folk to her astonished apprehension. 
And, thea, were the books ; 

the books, and also the wor! draw- 


3 beyond these, 
oe airy cease of anthanuatical i 
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ments, which, sometimes, when 
had studied late, Mark had left open 
upon his table, and had not found 
time to shut when hurrying away, 
next morning, to his work. low ahe 
had led at them, and at their 
ible uses, when she came in, after 

6 Was ©, to help her mother to 
make tidy the room| She would dust 
them with a little brush or fan of 
turkey-feathers, just as they lay; but 
neither she nor her mother—happily, 
perhaps, for Mark’s patienco—had 
ever ventured upon handling thom, 
or attempting to retum them into 
those curious, flat, velvet-lined boxes, 
their dwelling-place. Mark’s work, 
indeed, whatever it was, brought him, 
it was evident also, some very differ- 
ent ratio of remuneration from Toni- 
ctto’s. But to do Rosina justice, it 
was neither Clara’s apparent wealth, 
which set her up so far on high above 
all persons whom she had known ; 
nor yet Mark’s high wages, which 
scemed to bring him 50 much nearer 
to Clara than they were thomeelves, 
among whom the workman mingled 
upon an easy and almost equal foot- 
ing. There wa» not wanting in the 
wor girl a certain nobility of concep- 
tion, which made her try to measure 
things by aome truer standard than 
that of dollar pieces. 

Mark Brandling had in the compo- 
sition of his character one element, 
whith not only Rosina, but every 
member of the family with whom he 
lodged, had appreciated at onvo. He 
hada Special tenderness for children. 
The toddlers in Rosina’s family had 
been themselves the first to discover 
it; aud when Mark exme home from 
work, grimy and toilworn as he secm- 
ed oftentimes, there was a grand com- 
motion among them. For them were 
the bunches of grapes he would bring 
liome from across the laguna; for 
them, when ao gral appeared, the 
apricots or peacl after which little 
hands soon Jearned to dive into his 
pockets, 1 When sutumn pails were 
gone, and orauges were nut yot come, 
curious stratifications of gingerbread, 
with gravelly deposits of sugar plums 
were unaccountably discovered from 
time to time in those interesting oa- 
vities. One or two of auch “ Sora 
di Festa” as had amened oe ce 
ing expedition up the Brent 
heen by the wonderful and delightful 
Englishman devoted to the sonstrus- 
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tion of some simple mechanical toys, 
the marvel and the joy of all that 
urobin tribe. His very name of Mark 
was to these juvenile Venetians a 
sound of good omen and patriotic fel- 
lowship ; the barbarous “ Brandling” 
being, ty universal consent discard ied 
and buried in oblivion. Finally, by 
reason of certain jificent lion-like 
roara, which he could indulge in, upon 
grand romping occasions, tho name of 
the patron aaint of Venice was ex- 
changed for that of his Republic’s 
heraldic symbol, and whon the ¢l 
dren wanted the Englishman, “Mar- 
zoceo mio!” was the ery. 

When therefore it became 
every ono in the house that the 
Marzocoo was dispirited and down- 
cast, sincere was the concern; and 
when, one day, he fairly sickened and 
took to his bed, with flushings and 
shiverings and all tokens of an ap- 
proachine fever, the sorrow and anx- 
lety could not lave heen more lively 
had one of their own munher been 
stricken down. They nue him very 
tonderly thono few weary weeks—too 
tenderly thought Tonistto—in so far 
nv one of the nurses was concerned. 
It never camo to a violent or raving 
fever, but was of a Janguid and low 
type, just such as requires the petting: 
and bumouring and watchful care of 
which motherly and sisterly women, 
who are good-hearted, seem alone to 
have the true secret. The very chil- 
«dren learned to hush their noisy chat- 
tering voices, and to measure the tread 
of their bounding foet, when they ne- 
companied their mother or Rosina 
into their sick friend’s room. Oncof 
them, a girl, of course, gifted with 
that charitable nursing instinct of her 
sex already, though she was not in 
her teens aa yet, could even be trusted 
to sit for hours in tho room, where 
the sick man was dozing, ready to 
give him bis drink or his medicine ; 
or, if need were, to call for aasiatance 
should his requirement be too much 
for her young hel; ess. Pyor foai- 
ish Tonietto! ‘ould the knowledge 
that this child alwaya waa with her 
sister whon Rosina had occasion to 
visit the sick roum without her mo- 
ther, have helped to cool the heat of 








that unjust but uncontrollable jea~ 
Tor which was beginning to secthe 
in tl rs red veing under thy bronzed 


*tis hard to say, when 
we remember how fitful, wayward, 
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and wild the passion is. Certain] 
Rosina did expend treasures of ity 
pon. the | on Englishman ; anc 
pity is akin to love. tut, in her, it 
‘was akin to the love, thou silly water- 
carrier, which her true little heart 
bore constantly to thee. When thou 
wast loveless and beggar for the 
priceless coin of love, imploring ever 
so small a mite of it from her, did 
she not have compassion and freely 
give thee all, and more than that for 
which thoudaredsthopo% Well, then ! 
understand that she has learned to 
pity the poor sick “Marzooco” in 
the school of that compassion which 
ilrew her towards thee. As thou wert, 
he is; but what he craven, he craves 
not, as thou didlst, from her. Neither 
is it in her power to give what she 
wave thee, She gives him pity. 
Would’st thou, then, Tonietto, have 
been indeed satisfied with that dole 
from her, and with nothing moro ? 
Would that, then, have relieved thy 
necessity ¢ Anil liwet thou ao fur for- 
gotten how sich necessity can pinch 
earta, aa not thyself too to be sorry 
for the sad Englishman } 

Entirely to the yurpose as such 
questionngs would have been, no 
one, I helieve, put them to Tonietto, 
nor did it orcur to him, apparently, 
to put them to himself, He thero- 
fore missed of the soothing effect they 
might have had upon his chafed mind, 
aud went about fuming, and sulkiny, 
and brooding, and giving such enter- 
tainment, ‘he should nave, denied 
manfully, tu suggestions of evil anger 
and revenge. But Mark began to 
mend, all ‘the more readily, that bei 
somewhat ashamed of his illness anc 
of its enforced idieness, he charged 
their victory over his strength in part 
upon himself and his want of detor- 
mination to resist the languid influ- 
ence which hu stolen upon him. 
The rousing of his will was no inef- 
foctual tonic, ant aid as much for 
him, perhaps, as the doctor's quinine. 
Yet) either roused will nor sulphate 
of quinine could make him suddenly 
well and strong again, although they 
might hasten some little the proceas 
of recovery. 

The spring feeling of that year came 
very early, and the morning sunshine 


very ht and 
NPY had ower revival in it. 
The windows would be set open te 


-wards mid-day, when the Sroahooes of 
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the wind from the seaward war now 
warmed into softness, and Mark, at 
first with each hand upon one shoul- 
der of two children of the house, 
would walk up and down his room. 
It was bare enough of furniture, for 
certain, considering its size; but it 
was lofty and spacious, and thus 
much fitter for a sick man’s convales- 
cence and incipient exercise than such 


am abiding place as he would have 
oceupied in land, Poor a3 were 
the le with whom he lodged, 


they lived in part of what had been a 
princely mansion in the palmy days 
of Venice. 

But Rosina’s sympathetic little aoul 
had now been some time set upon 
administration to the Englishman of 
euch a tonic as entered not into the 
doctor's pharmacopoeia. ; sel as even, 

you ing-time would not, of 
itself, watt in at the open window; 
and the time at last was come, when 
she found herself capable of admiuis- 
tering it. It was x costly renicdy, 
as her active, charitable little fingcrs 
knew ; for she had worked at extra 
work, early and late, to compass the 
price of it, which now, with a tiny 
contribution from the ebildren’s mo- 
ney boxes, was within her reach. 

a Seer portrait of Clara than 
gue jithographs are wont to 
de. Not acomplete Tikeness, yet unde- 
niably suggestive of her countenance 
and its expression. The head and bust 
were given and no more: underneath, 
a tiny cirelot of stars, and within that, 
the initials ©. J. Rosina showed 
the natural good taste and judy- 
ment of her eye in making this »e- 
lection, and in rejecting those m: 
tasteless, not to say ontrageous, 
figurements of the Jernietta’s likcnens, 
which gave her not only theatrical cos- 
tumes, but theatrical affectations and 
exaggerations of expression and at- 
titude, of which Clara was certainly 
guiltless. Indeed, in this selection, 
she had shown the correctness of her 
taste and judgment in some other 
things than the mere question of art. 
Very subtle, very delicate and touch- 
ingly true was the instinct, which told 
her that what Mark loved in Clara 
was Clara, rather than the Jernictta, 
and this perha it was, which, really, 
‘by an unconscious process of elimina- 
tion, made her reject all other por- 
traiturea of the artist, and fix upon 


the simple personal presentment of 
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the gifted English lady. She had it 
glazed and framed, in # polished frame 
of lemon wood ; and her acheme was 
to watch for the hour, when Mark, 
after his mid-day walk about the 
room, lay back and dosed in an arm- 
chair. At that precise time, she would 
noiselesaly hang up the portrait upon 
the wall just opposite the chair, so 
that his opening eyes should rest upon 
the dear image mm wonder and in joy. 
It so chanced 4 that on that very day 
and at the watched-for hour, the 
honremother was out, and all the little 
ones had ran down stairs to paddle 
on the steps of the canal. 

Tonictto had a spare hour on hand, 
and was come to spend it in a visit to 
Rorina. The children, plashing the 
muddy water on the steps, nodded an 
attirmative when he inquired of them 
if their siater were at home. Up the 
wide staircase he bounded, singing ss 
lic went. No Rosina was to bo seen, 
however, when he reached the rooms. 
He turned to come down again ; think- 
ing that, perhaps, the children had 
scut him up on a fool's errand in fun. 
But as he came out, he saw Mark’s 
door half open opposite. Moved by 
some uncontrollable impulse, he push- 
ed it wide open and went in. He 
could not sce the sick man’s face: the 
anu-chair had its back towards hit ; 
Int he could just see that he was 
in it for certain; the brown hair 
showing a tuft or two om one 
And Roaina,— hia own Rosina, 
= no! the false Rosina,—that hateful 
Englishman's Rosina,—was bending 
Mark, so tenderly, so lovingly— 
Dreath, if not her very lips, must 
be touching his pale forehead as sho 
bends her down. What wicked fire 
is that which flashes in Tonictto'’s 
eyes} What cruc! stec] flashes in his 
hand ? Quick as the thought of hate, 
Te despair, that has stricken 
him, he has drawn a knife, and struck 
the sleeping Englishman. 

He cannot double the stroke ; for 
Rosina, with a silent horror, more 
terrible than any cry, has sprung for- 
ward, and has caught him by the 
wrist with @ gtip, of which he had 
not thought her weak woman’s hand 


capable. 2 

O Tonietto | Misero Tonietto 1” 
she says in a broken voice. “Tonietto 
mio!" with so deep and tender ac- 
cent of reproach, ! hia heart et 
once misgives him he has made sume 
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terrible mistake. His heart misgave 
him, and would have done zo had she 
not uttered a sound ; for her look, 
scared as it was, had gone searching 
into his, had never faltered under it 
and—proof more significant,—] 
never wandered from himself to 
Mark! until he dropped the knife, 
and Goerat pe arma, and said—half 
lay , repenting : 

that have l done, Rosina 7” 

“Oh Tonietto! you have done what 
bad, and cruel, and unjust mon do.” 

And therewith she turned to Mark, 
who waked up, as much by the voices 
ax by the sting of the knife point, ape 
poaled to her with inquiring look, 
quite unaware of the thin red stream 
which wus beginning to trickle down 
from his right shoulder. 

“ Quick, Tonictto! pull off his jack- 
et sloeve on that side ; but geutly; 
and now rip open his shirt, and let us 
see what the wound ia” 

Tonietto did not dare, nor did he 
wish in truth to disobey: for his, 
though a passionate, was fur from a 
inalignant nature. ‘There would have 
been, however, something almost 
conic in the acene to an i ‘unconcerned 
bystander, who should have scen how 
submissively, and how assiduowly 
he waited, under Rosina’s orders, 
upon the man whom, in his own wild 
freak, he had just stabbed. Happily, 
the wound was of no great conse- 
quence—the blade had tnt grazed 
and alipped on the clavicula. Rosina 
rau for sponge, and pluister, and lint, 
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leaving Tonistto to press firmly a 
Piece of linen, torn from Mark’s own 
shirt, and hastily folded, upon the 
we meanwhile. Neither of the 
young men ¢ a word in her short 
absence. en ehe came back, and 
had done her best for the English- 
man’s hurt, she took Tonietto’s hand 
and bid him kneel down with her, 
and when, sheepishly enough he had 
gomplied - ie her request, she en- 
re ‘ark simply, but touching! 
to furgive them both, - 
“Tonietto did it, good Marzocco,” 
she said; ‘but he did it in foolish 
blind Jove of me. He did not know 
that I waa leaning over you, when he 
struck, to find out whether you were 
still sound asleep, and had not been 
disturbed by me whilst hanging w 
the picture of the beautiful Snglich 
Signoriua. Look thore, yuu miserable, 
witked Tonictto ;” aud she pointed, 
whither his ylance and Mark’s fol- 
lewed her finger, to Clare's portrait 
on the wall— “that is the lady the 
Marzocco loves, and not a poor lit- 
tle sempstress like Rosina, Yes! I 
tell you, that lovely Siynorina, whom 
oT saw walking with him on the 
ilo, that is the Luly whom he loves, 
as you once pretended to love me, you 
cruel, jealous Tonietto !” And here 
the poor girl's bravery gave way, and 
she began to sob, while the lucktess 
aud dumbfoundered Tunictto now 
humped down again upon his knece 
Tefore ier of his own accord, and 
entreuted pardon piteonsly, 


CHAPTER XIU. 


RECOVERY AND RECALL, 


Tax stroke of Tonietto’s knife, 2s we 
have guid, was uo serious matter ; nor 
did it interfere with Mark’s steady 


proy to recovery. 
Tosine found groat reason to con- 


gratulate herself upon the powerful 
efficacy of her presont, in its medical, 
tonic, invigorating result. In all prob- 
ability, the bare fact of her having 
made it, and of her having spoken as 
she did, under compulsion of Toni- 
etto’s misdeed, moro than the 
sence of the portrait, and more 

the words she had uttered in them- 
selves, contributed to cheer poor 
Mark, and to assist his bodily re- 
covery, by imparting a more cheerful 
tone to his mind. 


That a third person, and that third 
& wonsn, should have coupled his 
name with Clara's in her outspoken 
words—not lightly, nor in raillery, 
but with foregone deliberation, and 
under the influence of genuine emo- 
tion-—could not seem other than an 
omen to hia heart, at which it caught 
with trembling, quict joy, that there 
might indeed be some bond between 
her and him, and that the gap which 
sundered them might not, ull, 
be so wide, since the fancy of some 
other than himself could also dart 
seroas it an electric spark of commn- 
nication. 

‘Rosina had not eaid that Olara did, 
or could, by any possibility, love him ; 


but she had said, plump out, that he 
Ioved hee, and iad ot stowed to 
think the notion fantastic, inexcus- 
able, monstrous, mad, as sometimes 
it would sppear to his very pelf. 
That seemed no small gain to poor 
Mark in his present d and 
humble mood. It was the breathing 
of a ghost-like reality into some of 
those dear shadowy nothi for 
whose growth and change into some- 
thing real his whole heart seemed to 
pine. 
, Immense was his gratitude to Ro- 
atti indeed a very genuine, lovall: 
is in ry genuine, lovable, 
lusting sense of brother and sister- 
hood, which will sometimes thus arise 
between a young man and the woman, 
whose claim upon his gratitude stands 
on this twofold foundation,—her own 
admiring love for what himself loves 
ond prizes beyond all, and her gener- 
ous ivining and allowance af the 
truth, and depth, and worth of his 
affoction for it. For # long time, at 
Teast, not. one word more _npon the 
subject crossed the lips of Rosina, or 
of him who now was her fast friend, 
Only sometimes, when, in his roun, 
her look met his, it would glance off, 
close followed to Clara’s portrait. If 
thence Mark’s eye met hers, thero was 
a pensive smiling light of sympathy 
discernible. Tonietto, who lad for- 
given himself somewhat too eaxily, 
haps, when he found that Mark 
ad forgiven him, as matter of course, 
and that Rosina would probably do 
80 too, would go so far as to grin, us 
hie eye wont between Mark’s and the 


picture; but being detected in that 
indelicacy by his “promessa,” he ro- 
eeived such admonition upon the 


vlaring impropriety of his conduct, as 
mode fim Joct wondrous constrained 
and awkward, when the propensity 
came on him to offend again. 

At last, there came a letter from 
Consin ‘Mark’s name, one 
day, hac" come. 4p. tn the Boe 

coupted with an expression 

wonder at what he might think of 
their long stay in Florence. Forth- 
witl, Martha’s heart smote her thet 
he must, after all, be still in 
rance of the causes of this long deg. 
She therefore, half in fear and half 
in hope of w! the answer would 
be, inquired of the musician how 
long it was since he had written last 
to at, Venice. 
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“Written |” said the Maestro, 
“ Well! I might have done so, had I 
thought of it ; but in truth, dear ma- 
dam, it never has to me to 
write at all.” 


Cousin Martha burst out, “I too, 
Signer, have never written him a line. 
Ob! how forgetful, and how wanting 
in common gratitude ho must be 
thinking me ! 

That very afternoon she sat her 
down and penned a lengthy penitent 
letter, prolix and diffuse enough in 
composition, as may be supposed ; 
but, such us it was, it seemed to Mark 
a booninestimable. For it waa writ- 
ten in kindly and familiar tone, al- 
most affectionate, and its entreaty of 
forgiveness for not having heen writ- 
ten long ago, was a kind of endorse- 
ment of Rosima’s allowing that Mark 
indeed could never be a stranger to 
her consin and herself. True, there 
War no more from Clara conveyed in 
it than “kind remembrances,” over 
which expression and ita exact force, 
aud its more or less of neceasarily 
conventional meaning, Mark spent 
more meditation than many a prob- 
lem of mechanical or mathematical 
science had cost_ his patient and 
strong brain. Tint it gave many 
details, and said much of Claro if 
little from her. It told him of her 
health, and wealth, and unvarying, 
nay, multiplying success. If it an- 
nounced the unwelcome presence of 
the Viscount, it softened the sting of 
that announcement by mention of the 
fact that they were not so much, nor 
so often in his company as they had 
heen at first in Florence, and might 
have expected to continue all along. 
Tt told of Clara’s newly-made but 
close friendship with the disabled Pia 
de’ Guari ; and though deep in his 
hidden fancy, Mark may have sighed 
to think that Clara’, presence bad 
Deen by no #ick bed of bis, nor could. 
have leen, yot his own recent ex- 
perience of the gratefulness of watch- 
fnl kindly presences by the sick 
bedside, made him delight in pietur- 
ing her to himself ful! g soincthing 
like such a ministration. Then there 
‘was some hope held out of a return to 
Venice, not very distant, though not 
at any tod fixed upon as yet. 
jastly, ere was, what can ecaroely 
be called the permission to write an 
answer, 90 much as the evident ex- 
pectation that an anewer would be 
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given. An answer, think of that! 
answer to Cousin Martha only, 
yet, one which Olara would read, or 
of which, at least, she would certainly 
hear, An answer, in which he might, 
without offence, writedown the letters 
of her Seer nans, and send Leck some 
inessnge-~what message 1—respon- 
sive to thoso “kind remembrances.” 
He had the wisdom to write very 
simply and astraightforwardly, ex- 
| sere J his heartfelt pleasure at 
earing from them at last, the weary 
difference their absence secmed to 
iake in every thiug, and tho joyful- 
ness of the prospect of seeing them 
again, His recent sickness he men- 
tioned only casually. On the an- 
nouncoment of the Viscount’s presence 
at Florence, he maintained an absulute 
silence. To the Maestro he sont a 
cordial greeting. To Clara, nay rather 
of Clara, what he found courage to 
say was no more than this, that the 
kindness of her having in any way 
remembered him was felt too deep- 
ty for him to find uny fit expression 
of acknowledgment. And now his 
atrength hal come again, and with a 
joyous reaction of spirit, no eas than 
of body, he went back to his work. 
His work, toilsome and hard, but not 
ignoble, nor yet ungrateful, for all he 
had it in bis mind and purpose to 
leave it Ly-and-by ; if in truth that 
may be called leaving, which consists 
tm stepping onward from the execu- 
tion to the direction of it. There may 
indeed have been in the man some 
leaven of more personal ambition. 
He had his faults, as we have seen in 
other respects alroady. It were cer- 
tainly overrating the attainments of 
lis moral character, as yet, to attri- 
bute to him freedom from “the last 
infirmity of noble minds,” But he 
would have done Mark injustice wha 
should have represented him as set 
upon raising himself above the purely 
mechanical part of his craft, from any 
contempt or ignorance of that nobilit; 
which ia in the patient, manly to’ 
of the craftaman, A’ ladder was 
upreared before him, practical skill 
and manual soquirements were the 
first rungs of it. Upon them, in early 
life, hia foothold had been set firm. 
He might endeavour to climb, obe- 
dient to the perpetual invitation 
which his increasing intellectual clear- 
noas of discernment made, no less than. 
in obedience to the covetousness of 
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Personal exaltation ; bat his was not 
base and frivolous cast of charse- 
ter, Jrhich, as the foot leaves an under 
rung for an upper, at it. 
‘Whether the desire and ination 
to pass up from the ranks of the 
handworkers to that of workers with 
brain, may not have been quick- 
ened and sustained in a fresh energy 
by those vague sapirations which his 
new-born passion had raised within 
him, it were, perhaps, hard with truth 
to determine. Mark could not in his 
most honest and searching confeasion 
have wade the point clear, at thia 
time, to himself or to any other. 

_ Had Clara beon false to her own 
birth as a bookbinder’s daughter ; had 
abe shown any kind of shrinking with 
the touch of her soft, fair, white hand 
from the touch of that hand which, 
though not otherwise than delicate in 
ite dexterity, was hard and tough in 
its atronyth, then, indeed, his meating 
with her would have produced on @& 
man of Mark's temperament, a con- 
trary effect. He would undoubtedly 
have clung the eloser to his hand- 
work, aga genorous mind will cling to 
av humble friend all the closer, when 
from others his rugyed genuine worth 
meets with undeserved depreciation, 
But Clara’s whole conduct had beew 
so frankly without pride, and ao gen- 
uinely without condescension, thet 
there been uo shadow of occa- 
sion for asserting,— what had been ao 
completely unquestioned on her part,— 
the respect due to his own calling 
ond position. How huppily, too, the 
treatment experienced by him from 
the Oxonians had left thia tender 
point untouched, I have shown al- 
Teady. Having, therefore, found 
nothing to work in him, what, under 
othor cirenmataaces, might have been 
wrought casily in such as he waa, 
nothing to a chim tighten for, stub- 
bornneas, and indignation, and in a 

rit of salt-amertion, bis bold y Pe an 
his own rungs, to ref ie ler 
simile—it was, perhaps, but a natural 
result of his intercourse with those 
whose occupations were intellectual 
and aims ideal, that brainwork should 
seem to hin a more natural and deair- 
able exercise of what faculties were 
in him, than that handwork, which 
had not absorbed, yet had 
them for tho most part hitherto. 

Little did he suapect the quarter 
whence, upon @ sud ah come 


pod 
the furtherance of his views, or at 
what cost to his feelings he should 
soon purchase the firat upward step. 
Mr. Linton, as the Viscount had cor- 
rectly surmised, soon came to have 
intimate relations of business with 
‘Mark's employera in England. Al- 
though at a losa to understand what 
gable interest the heir to the 
‘ansford estates could take in the 
fortunes of a foreman in any work- 
shop of Messrs. Bright and Brassy, 
the agent knew that young nobleman 
well enough to be certain that inat- 
tention or disregard to ‘wish ex- 
pressed by bin, in a matter or 
in a great, was not likely to be for- 
gotten 5 perhaps not likely to be too 
rendily forgiven. He made it there- 
fore his business, whilst keenly eon- 
testing, ae in duty bound, all matters 
of consequence to the estate, to infuse 
into his dealings with the firm all 
sible courteousness and consiiler:- 
ion, When one of the partners 
caine down in person into the neigh- 
bourhood, for inspection and over- 
sight of works to be put in hand, 
he was not suffered, as otherwise he 
might have been, to seek the veual 
hospitality of the Wansford Arms ; 
but the best bedroom at the snug 
house of my lord’s agent was at his 
disposal. y Jord’s park furnished 
an admirable haunch of venison for 
the dinner, and Mr. Linton’s cellar 
was not despicable in regard of its 
own wine. occasional brace 
of pl ts would find its way to 
Manchester; and when the shooting 
season, aa it soon did, came to 2 clase, 
there were pike and trout from the 
Wanaford waters. When the shrewd 
agent conceived that the favourable 
time was come, he watched his op- 
portunity for inquiring, not without 
compliment to the administrative abi- 
lities of the firm, concerning the se- 
lection and promotion of those in its 
employ; and, to be brief, found his 
moment for mentioning Mark's name, 
and for intimating that the Wansford 
people would not be displeased to see 
the young man advanced, if he were 
fit for it. The suggestion was not 
otherwise than favourably noted ; the 


firm havi ne 7, an mes 
sion, ths not very definite perhaps, 
that in dling there was eome- 


thing beyond the common run of 
others in his position under them ; 
and it ended in their determining, at 
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all eventa, to recall him to nd, 
and to judge for themselves in = 
cheater what further use to meke of 
him. But the letter which announced 
his was a simple business-like 
order to Jeave Venice on such a day 
“proximo,” with a cheque ‘enclosed 
for payment of expenses, “aa per 
agreement” at the time of comin, 
abroad in service of the firm, wit! 
a statement also that such service 
would be required in England; but 
without intimation of the probable 
alteration in its nature and ita condi- 
tions. There war therefore nothing 
to break the vivlence of the blow to 
Mark's feelings, nothing to sweeten 
the bitterness of his disappointmont. 
The time was creeping on fur Clara’s 
coming. Rosina’s busy fingers were 
already stitching at the finery, which 
the reopening of the Fonice ‘waa to 
make necessary. Expectation beat in 
every thro) of the young inan’s heart. 
Then came thia letter, tible, m- 
exorable. Fancy writing to Mesera. 
Lright and Braasy to beg a reapito, 
until, at least, the first week of the 
opening opera season at Venice should 
be past f 

it was a terrible opportunity for 
the tempter to whisper envious, re- 
beltions, malignant thonghts in 
into the young man's troubled spirit, 
“That smooth-faced, smooth-handed 
young lord now! He wasat Florence, 
where she was, this very moment. 
There was nothing to prevent him 
from coming hack to Venice close 
upon her footsteps ; nothing to i 
Aim from the sunshine of her coun- 
tenance, nor out of earshot of her 
thrilling voice 1” 

Poor Mark! sorely tried, yet how 
truly dealt with in tenderness even 
in sore trial. Had’at thou known, 
nay, lmt suspected, what share Lord 
Windlesham had in bringing this 
dark hour upon thee; what ship- 
wreck mightest thou not have 
in the blindness of wrath and hatred ? 
Tonietto’s hurried knife-stroke could 
not have killed charity within his in- 
considerate volatile mind so surely, a8 
within thy calmer sterner nature it 
might have been slain by the rousing 
of passion, not only fierce, but atub- 
born in ferocity. 

Well was it for theo, Mark! that 
the meck English mother, whose fea- 
tures thou canst ecaree call to mind, 
she has been gone a0 long, taught thee 
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of the Divine 


ing from 
temptation ; yn, for 
deliverance from evil: well is it for 
thee now that thou hast ever asked 
for them both} Well, for thee, 
that thou didst forgive that knife- 
stroke of the water-carrier; 80 wert 
thou made capable, it may be, of the 
forgivencus which, even at ‘best, was 
wore neoded by thy troubled fretting 
heart, when this thing ‘befell thee ! 

‘Loud were the lamentations of the 
children at the announcement of the 
good Marzocco’s instant departure 5 
nnd if less loud, no less sincere the 
sorrow of his kind friend Rosina. 
Ver only consolation was in the re- 
ficotion, that her notion, in presenting 
him with Clara’s portrait, was now 
proved to have been kinder, wirer, 
ond more fitting than she could eyer 
hiave anticipated. By way of giving 
some practical vent to her feelings 
‘upon, this point, she undertook the 
packing of! that inmost precious article 
Ve Murk’s little property. Nover did 
the choicest work of art, sent, away 
from under the artistic ky of Italy 
to a new home under the cloudy hea- 
von of England, have nicer eure be- 
stowed upon its pre paration to en- 
counter safely the jolts wad thumps: 
and accidents of the way. 

“T know, Marzocco, that you will 
take good care of it. But ‘promine 
me that you will hang it mp in your 
darke English room, where no sun ever 
shines in. Promise that when you 
Some in there from out of doors you 
‘will louk on it; aud that you will look 
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on it when you are going thence out 
of doors. All Task is, Marsooco, that 


when you look on it, you will some- 
times think of the sunny room here, 
and the grand old palazzo, and the 
canal down stairs, and the madre and 
all tho bintbi, who will cry their eyes 
out when you are gone. And you 
must think of poor Tonietto, who is 
very sorry about the knife, you know, 
mutch serrier than he scems, I know. 
E dopo di tutto, after all, Biarzocco, 
you must think of Rosi 

member that the lst word 
was Coraggio!” 

‘Well, the bimbi did ery ; but were 
soother by the glad necessity of play- 
ing with the new toys, which, at the 
Jast moment, the Marzoeoo produced 
from bia spacious pocket. And 
Ponictto, uuder pressure of direful 
threatening from Rosina if he were 
silent, began a confused apologetic 
reference tw that wifortunate Httle 
knife play i question, which oration 
was stoppeil, in its incipient eta; 
Mark's pand, Laid ‘army, but. age 1y 
‘on his month. Tnto his hand at the 
same moment Murk put o little fine 
gold chain, with a heart hanging un- 
der ity lidding him give it himself to 
his betrothed, ‘that there might be nu 
misunderatanding. Neither Tonietto 
nor she kuew what more Mark lad 
done to testify his deep regard for 
her; how he had left himself nearly 
penniless, all bit lis journey money, 
to intrust a little sun to Signor Van- 
tini, which should tarnish tl heix Tuo 
when betrothal became bridal, 


and re- 
she said. 


CHAPTER NIV. 


ALALE SATB 16 FIETA NIURAY 


Oxonrane know how pleasant a place 
fs Bt Sylvester's : how sturdy the eas- 
tellated front of the low tower which 
foanls the archel gateway of the 
collego: how stately the pinnacled 
height of that other taller tower, 
height of ig tho silver-toned chapel 
bells. Sylvestrians know, ns not even 
other Oxonians can, how venerable, 
‘within, are those sacred cl ‘1 wall 

What echoes from its fretted roof 

vorberate the pallelujabs uf the quire; 
what tinted plotice enamel the pavo- 
went worn by footsteps of genera- 
tions of prayerful, scholars, as the 
sweater. aun sends its Inst rays ‘beam- 








ing through the prisms of the storied 
ghitss. They know how that same set- 
fing un infays the lengthening sha- 
dows of the deep buttresses, which 

rop the library walls, upon the glow- 
Tigyreen and gold of the trim velvet 
garden lawn. Familiar to them the 
cawing of the rovks “creeping” home- 
Ard aeruas that “amber sky,” to 
the taugled serial thicket of the top- 
Jnost brunches of elma, that have 
meat for centuries. Familiar the 
plash and tipple of the lightly fea- 
Fhered sculls, and the merry leughter 
of the boy-men, coming down stream, 
o tier the leafy green of boughs, that 
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dip in the piding ling water. Quaint 
traceries of oloisters, within massive 
guadrangles j Basing of flowers 
in bloom, ond grey mouldering 
courts ; mystic darkness of staircases 
with groined roofs of stone; bright 
vistas over meadows, jewelled with 
king-cups, seen when the window lat- 
tice is o7 wide: what pictures of 
you rise before the whilom collegian’s 
imagination, when he recalls o 3, 
and thinks of St. Sylvester's! a 
And college memories have the siu- 
gular power of becoming soonest old, 
retaining yet their freshness. Execpt 
for those who linger on in Oxford as 
fellows, tutors, professors, and the 
like, the aspect and the use of places 
and things collegiate grow not into 
familiarity by course of many Passing 
days. Three short years only pass,ani 
the academic dream is over. But the 
time ofits dreaming wasso pecutiarand 
xo singular o time; so strangely se- 
porte from all other periods of life be- 
ore and. after, that once over, it seoms 
wondrous soon to have been over long, 
Ago. Imagination keeps no count of 
the time measurably; not any more 
than of the true length of those se- 
conds between sleep and waking, iv 
which the thoughts and fancy sir- 
de oceans and live cycles of event. 
Moreover, men in college live in sets, 
in separate generations for the most 
lecessora of a year’s stand- 
ing are a kind of ancestors; and fresh- 
men of some three or four tenns 
later matriculation a sort of posterity. 
Now, I fancy, if Deucalion were but 
one-and-twenty, and his Pyrrha a 
blooming bride of eightcen, the week 
before their deluge, they must have 
seemed to themselves monuments of 
a far-off antiquity tho week after; 
when among al the stones made hu- 
man there was not one old face to be 
seen, nor one tone heard of any voice 
of old familiar sound. Of course, in 
Oxford it will not absolutely be the 
case, until some few years have passed 
by, that the student, returning, shal) 
find all faces new in Alma > all 
yeigm a strange. The “Dona” bethere, 
that lege aristocracy 80 e! 
compounded of elements contredi 
tory ; of the most active brains and 
the most sluggish temperaments in 
the scholecty community. The “old 
fellowa,”" 0 are just“ old fellows,” 
and of whom it were bard indeed to 
give other just description of any 
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kind. The tutors, active and ener- 
ic still, intellectual captains, whose 
there are spirits among their pu- 
pils eager enough to follow; and who 
must mismanage strangely, save in a 
few exceptional cases, not to leave 
some impress of their mind stamped 
upon the most sluggish minds of all 
_ men est Te tl the walls of their 
lecture-room. iy. 6 younger 
follows, of: two Rings : those that have 
made obtaining of the fellowship an 
aim and end of itself, and the scale of 
whose being is even now slowly qui- 
yering on the downward turn. le 
eruits for the sluggard brotherhood 
these. And those brighter, more ge- 
nial, younger students, who fought 
more for the fighting’s anke than for 
the prizemoney, whose Ireland or 
Hertford scholarship, or English poem 
read in the Sheldopian, or 
which even noisy undergraduates a) 
plauded there, are a sort of Victoria 
russ OF ion of Honour, won al- 
most unconsciously in the intellectual 
breach. 

Then, besides “the Dons,” there are 
the ininor college officials. The atout 
porter, the burly manciple, the sleek 
cook, the vases scout, the impu- 

:t errand buy, hisdeputy. How it 
cheers one to return the nod, or the 
more deferential touch of the beaver's 
brim, wherewith they recoynise 
How delicious, spite of the conscious 
delusion, to sec them shake their 
leads, and hear them affect likewise 
to have had a special intorest in the 
ephemerides of one’s own short sin- 
gular day. Kindly hypocrites! To 
whom your “good old time” seema what 
it was, a sort of day before yesterday: 
no more ; and in whose primeval mo- 
numental memory some of those elder 
Dons live yet as freshmen. 

So that, I repeat it, some 
inuat pass before there come to be no 
familiar tokens, seve on the carved 
stones or the old wrinkled trunks of 
trees, tu greet the somo time absent 
Sylvestrian on his revisit. 

Nevertheless, the genuine genera- 
tion of the collegian’s own time went, 
just about when he went; and he 
‘comes back as to an old world, which 
became such in a single day. An old 
world, yet ever new. New, not with 
the novelty of repetition ; but with the 
novelly -¢ an natadel freshness a 
shape and colouring in memory. 
fears and hopes, the joys and sorrows, 
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the failures and successes, the righte- 
ous resolutions acted out, the sins and 
shameful falls of that strange and 


special time, ke their vigour of 
outline and their brightness of colour, 
as paintings, done on the fresh 


keep them, whilst later easel pictures 
have become indistinct and dingy. 

But wherewithal shall I justify 
thia rambling exordium? Ingram, 
at all events, had still friends enough 
in St. Sylvester's to feel it no d 
home ; though he too sighed as pass- 
ing up the dining-hall to the daia of 
the fellows’ tablo, he looked right and 
loft in vain for many a familiar coun- 
tenance, in seats, where now strangers 
ant, 

Dinner was done ; so was the sober 
sitting ovor a glass of the old col- 
lege port in common room. The 
cottes was in the room of one Travers, 
a dear friend of Ingram’s, a tutor of 
u few terms’ standing only. There 
was one Mr. Curling present also, a 
Junior fellow on the «lescending scale, 
wnd a third academic, a nondescript, 
between two ages, as the French say, 
sometimes, of ladies, 

“The «nestion ia,” quoth Curling: 

—“by tho way, Travers, are you too 
strict for a cignar?—Why can’t meu 
take life quietly, and Iet things which 
will go tu tho bad, by all means go 
there |” 

But as no answer was vonchsafed 
sy any one in company to this perti- 
nent, though comprehensive question, 
he lit his cigar, end after a puff or 
two, retumed languidly to the charge. 

“ Has’nt a mau enough to do with 
kocping his own self from going there 
without fussing about a pretence of 
keeping othors from it ; for I believe 
that, after all, the host efforts in that 
line are apt to be but nugatory?” 

“Hav'ut you shaken up two qnes- 
tiona rather rouuhly ?”’ sud Travers. 

“ As how, precise one!” retorted 
Mr, Curling. " . 

“Why, you started with things 

going to the bad, and what had best 
fs fone thereupon. Noxt you in- 
quired about keeping, or pretending 
to keep other men besides yourself 
from going thither. Do you mean to 
make men and things all one ?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know that I 
meant to do 20, deliberately, and of 
fixed intent ; and yet, why should’nt 


T, seeing that things are a great broad 
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stream, which, in fe men 
down whether they eee or mot Z 
“What's that,” broke in, 
Ehaye yor stuck fast in your Greek 
plays, ting, and written ‘dvayeyy’ 
over your lazybone’s bed, like the man 
in the German Hospital story ?” 
“Oh dear, no,” said the other; 
“catch me writing eo much as one 
Greek syliable again anywhere, ex- 
cept ander some dire compulsion of 
that savage-eyed mistress ‘dvayes}’ int 
person. But when I smoke, ag 
now do, the pipe of contentment, 
muster Turkish enough to aay Kis- 
met, and half close my eyes.” 
“Kismnet, indeed!” said TeTam, 
almost indignantly; “I am 10 Ori- 
ental scholar, nor have I re@d ever 
right through Von Hammer; history 
of the Ottoman Turks ; yet, Loake no 


doubt that there have been to Ways 
wherein the tribesmen of Oxtogrul 
have pronounced that word, {t was 


oue thing to vay it, whey» Teeking 
from travel and hattl the active 
trooper, who had heen, fighting hard 
for Islam, and would De 2 the war- 
raddlc again to-inorre ss accepted the 
lost labour of the da7'8 Uufavourable 
iawe, and the w--:iness of bis own 
Joing, and, it me be, the aly swipo 
of a fueman's «Word aeross his saul 
nosed Tatar pudsioguomy, with a sort 
of resignationy nut quite another tu 
utter it after centurics of staynation, 
among Tuinx *f What the fathers 
overthrew, bus Which neither they 
nor theirsons relacett by any uew con- 
atruction worth mentioning ; amidst 
the tall rank heibase of weeds war 
ing over what wit once glad corn. 
fields, trampled 109% 980 into bar- 
renness hy the war-huS and never 
since then furrowed into 20” fertility 
by the laborious ox.” ~ 

“By-the-by,” ventured the 70n- 
descript, “I remarked when I was ih 
Turkey, towards the end of last ‘Long,’ 
that an ox’s xkull ia often stuck on a 
pole by Turks to make a scarecrow,” 

“Ts the vbservation quoted here, 
‘ad ren’?” inquired Travers, “Any 
thing typical in it, think you, old 
fellow? Solemn confession of the 
final vanity of toil, or mere admoni- 
tion of vague import to thoughtless 
cock-sparrows, bent on petty Isrceny 
in the corn?” : 

But the nondescript waa not a man 
to heed any such attempted interrup- 
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tion of bis reconied observations, nor 
likely to be turned out of the beaten 
track of his utterances by the spark 
i suggestive: hints 
it. Where- 
, to 

state — 

“Tt struck me now, that, very likely, 
those bleached ox skulla lying ahout, 
at shrines and temples, after sacrifices, 

y gave the Greeks the notion of sculp- 
and uring ‘them on the whutdyecall’cm, 
ani ‘Auriitraves, and so on.” 
iat . Well, really, my fellow,” an- 
boned Feed Curling, “1 should’nt wonder 
for rows? was something in that obser- 
Rigen” 1 df may not be original, bat ix 
tke whe {titute of provability, T must 
and. things Curling,” said Ingram, again 
familiarity ¥ «Jet alone the mietopes. and 
days. Throtive it out fairly, if we can, 
the acaderour notion of the comfort uf 
Hineotiieig by with rose armato ok 
oing to the an taking 
parate from # sticks and straws there 
fore ADK t, mo you meau ecriously 
wondrous bal th as your theory of an 
ago. | Imagina vate to say a desirable? 
the time measur®oive it possible that 
than @ true 1 imself from going to 
Se Oca aT eae we 
de oceans and live aya?” to do so fur 
joreover, nen In co! Cy that I am 
in separate generations Pept the“ guarne 
art. Prodecessors of & 5 orth 
P ; tuto thut it’s a 
ing are a kind of ancestox, upon the dis- 
men of some three Of",e food, But 
later matriculation a sorry to see them 
Now, I fancy, if Dewedicstion is, 1 re- 
one-and-twenty, and “yorth while to 
ploomin bride of cif, them ?” 
fore their deluge 
seemed to ther &t even to pull one or 
a far-off 9n'h 1 there might be some- 
when obs that, perhapa.” 
man ©Something in that, sluggard with- 
out a soul!” retorted Ingram, half 
joking, yet not otherwise than as one 
sno ubere a dee conviction. “‘Some- 
thing in that! Your trumpery two- 
foot rule of ‘something’ will never 
maeasure the deur of the satisfac- 
tion in it. But I must have larger 
concessions yet from you. There's 


Jon! 


cory in it, I maintain—and 
more jeu”? % 
“Xvery thing and more besides! 


Just hear the man. Why one would 
think you had turned Yankee politico 
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ilosopher, and joined the famous 
By Seoeat that there is overy thi 
meant ere is avery thing 
to satisfy—every thing to make it 
worth while, as you it, and more 
besides: T'meant that quite in- 
dependently of any in of satisfac- 
tion, great or small, there is much to 
make one take the leap.” 

“What! Ono of those giddineases 
which seize imperiously upon one 
sometimes, on a church tower or & 
steep crag, suggestive of one only con- 
ceivable pleasure, that of a bound, a 
somersault, and a grand smash at the 
bottom 7” 

“No! no! Not that; but an irre- 
sistible and yet sober cunviction 
that there is no being swept away 
to the real ‘baw’ for him who can 
only shudder at the notion of it in 
his own case ; but that in his derolat- 
ing scltisLness he is swept off already ; 
that those deep waters have in truth 
already gone over his head.” 

“A terrible thought,” aaid Travers, 
“yet, I feur, a true.” 

Mr. Curling jad no strictures to 
offer upon the turn he himself had 
given to the conversation, further 
than an almost imperceptible shrug 
of the shoulders ; and the nondescript 
having upset a coffee cup and broken 
it, the disturbing incident put an end 
to the talk for the present, 

Ingrain was up at St. Sylvester's 
to take his Master's degree, his place 
of work being as unlike academic 
Oxford a6 could be well imagined. 

Newton-Forye waa the name of the 
district, the pastoral duties of which, 
young us he waain his ministerial ex- 
perience, were committed almost en- 
tirely to his care. It was a large 
new built suburb tu an overgrown 
town; and had been almost cutirely 
called into existenve by the necessity 
of providing housereom for the fumi- 
lies of the men who awarmed in the 
sheds and workshops of a great junc- 
tion railway station. 

Our readers can surmise what 
manner of consideration turned the 
seale of his resolution, when two 
eurscies were offered to his choice. 
‘The one, a quiet upland village, with 
acres of fine tilth, and meadows where 
cowelips grow, where the aquire’s 
house is embedded in pleasant cup- 
pices, aud bartons rich in stacked 
corm gird about the farm houses ; 
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whero the church tower is Af} 
draped with dark satin mantle of 
glazed ivy, and where yew trees, 
‘whence were cut staves for bows that 
‘twanged at Cressy, shadow the turfy 
mounds of rustic graves. y 

The other, such @ congeries of cin- 
derpaved streets as the very name of 
Newton-Forge, and mention of the 
railway junction will summon into 
mind. toug formal rows of brick- 
built, two-storied houses, clay-red_ or 
mud-brown, according as the batches 
of brick burnt in succession well or 
ill. Roofed with hlue slates, exhibit- 
ing shutters, mostly on the ontside, 
the ascent to whoso threshold is wy 
three stone steps, wintewashed and 
sanded every Saturday afternoon. 
There, the objects most nearly resem- 
bling trees, are laup-posts, and what 
gwathetic reverence the mere outward 
fabric of the church can claim, must 
arise from its superior bulk, its yellow 
ochre bricks in contrast with the pre- 
valent domestic red, and the pointed 
arching of its latticed windows, tri- 
umph of the local builder's vague 
predilection for Gothic. 

A learner no lexa, if not more, than 
a teacher, Ingram knew that he must. 
be in either case, when 50 novel and 
20 solemn duties as awaited him were 
now first to bo discharged. For so 
young a man as he was, he was more 
than ordinarily well read; bnt the 
‘book of men’s hearts, and the reading 
aloud out of them, profitably to themn- 
selves, is another lore than that which 
academic studies teach 

Of peasant men, such as they whose 
toil has brought to their fine tilth the 
nerea of that ipland village, and who 
worship in that grey ebnreh with ivy- 
clad tower, Ingman knew but littie, 
say rather, nothing. He had no in- 
sight into their habit of thought, their 
mode of feeling, their utterance of 
specch, Having none insight, he 
feared how it might go with sym- 

athy. Whereas, concerning the men 
in fuetian, who peopled the red or 
brown brick houses in that unlovely 
suburb, and who should have wor- 
shipped, if they did not, within the 
ungainly yellow ochre church’s walls, 
there was this much to note, that his 
latest-born friondship and inti 
had. ‘been with one of their own num- 
ber. He, indeed, was no vi speci- 
men of their class, yet had he in ful- 
ness and in variety many of their 
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special characteristics ; in his long and 
many conversations, he had shown un- 
comcion ly , Sometimes, aa. at ther 
imes, with purpose, no few things 
to the Oxonian touching his fellow- 
craftameu, their liarities, their 
cast of thought and feeling, things un- 
happily too often strange to men in 
fi m’s powition. 
fe judged, therefore, that the re- 
cent, and, for so many reasons, note- 
worthy circumstance of his acquaint- 
ance with Mark Krandling, ought to 
determine him in his election between. 
the two offers made : and so it cama 
to puss, that because he had walked 
upon the Lido at Venice, he went to 
he eurate at Newton-Forge. 

At St. Sylvester's they were sorry 
to love him. They had reckoned upon 
his staniling for ‘a fellowship, at the 
next vacancy, and there was acarcel: 
avete among the electing body whiel 
would not, a» a inatter of course, have 
been gladly recorded for him. Travers 
and the tutors, together with all the 
active-tninded members of the com- 
mon-room, who understood that there 
was work in abundance, and of aright 
noble kind, for such as themeclver m 
the life academic, had been expecting 
to be remforced by a valuable recruit. 
Whereas, Curling, and the more care- 
less sort regretted in Ingram a com- 
panion, who, if not like-minded with 
themselves, was of so gentlemanly 
manners, cultivated understanding, 
aud gencrous temper, as to have made 
his entrance into the number of the 
college fellows a decided acquisition 
to the whole soviety. His choice of 
Newton-Forge as against Summerly 
wus to the latter division of his col- 
legiate friends a further subject of 
perplexity ; perhaps, almost uncon- 
aciously, of a little vexation. It was 
certainly made in defiance and con- 
tempt of every axiom of their own 
facile und self-indulgent philosophy. 
Such wnpoken, indeed, unintended 
rebukes, are often the most suggestive 
and disquieting. Curling’s ingsinua- 
tions of the needleasness and futility 
of interference with the current of 
other men’s mischiefs, may very well 
have been dictated to him, without 
his knowing it, by the chafing of some 
anch disquieting thoughts, roused into 
more than nenal liveliness, by the 
presence of Ingram within the college 
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Within those venerable wails, he 
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had now s few woeks to a 
well earned and not little nected rent 
and diversion, He had so en- 
joyed the rational student life of 
Mater, in his day ; hed found 
so much pleasure profit in its 
studious aspect, relieved by ita social 
habits of friendliness, that he had 
almost feared what might be upon his 
mind and di ition, the effect of 
such visit and sojourn, aided by the 
reaction of feeling, which might come 
upon a worker, wearied, for the first 
time, by a spell of such work as 
was hisat Newton-Forge. But though 
this collegiate holiday was full of 
pleasant refreshment to mind and 
hody, ho was relieved, and perhaps a 
little surprised to find how soon, and 
et how deep the strangely dissimilar 
life, whence he had come, had bur- 
foyer cto stteciions A 
‘ollege life may we! , and ix, to 
such men as his friend Travers, not 
only laborious and busy, but carnest 
and practical Yet for all th he 
seemed to himself on coming back to 
it, as one that might have returned 
from campaigning ground to a fencing 
school, from # railway survey over 
Hood und fell, into a cluss for linear 
drawing. When he came up to cul- 
lege first, from school, he had begun, 
as tho custom is of thei that take the 
gown, to call himself o man, and in 
ood sooth his college career had not 
other than inanful and manly. 
But now, he was come back thither, 
from among “imen,” in @ rougher, 
sterner sense of the word xo full of 
meaning, and could not but be con- 
scious of having intensified his own 
manhood by contact with theirs. He 
enjoyed—how could he fail to do sot 
his present sojourn at St. Sylvester's, 
but he | forward without sha- 
dow of regret or shrinking to his re- 
turn to the cmderpaved suburb. He 
had fast friends there. Not only 
such, as almost every zealous, kindly 
a conciliates in every place, 
thauke not so much to any thing in 
himself, as to the strous impulse of 
loving souls to attach themselves to 
thoy have se near and doep af heart; 
4 ve #0 near ai 3 
but he had made some friends also 
among those who hang back often 
from the “parson,” Pita! or old. 
For their friendahip, full of interest 
and value to him, he was 
in great measure, undoubtedly, te the 
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reapect and fraternal spirit towards 
them that he had lonrned to entertain 


for Mark Brandling. there 
were some of Mesara, Bright and 
Brasey’s men in Newton, and his ac- 


quaintance with their working fore- 
man at Venice proved an excellent 
introduction among that class of his 
parishioners. 

Ingram had the wisdom—less com- 
mon, even at so little distant a date, 
than it has since happily become,— 
of not holding himself aloof from such 
ngsoviations aa cxisted among the 
ten for mutual aasistance or culturo. 
He was soon enrolled anong the com- 
mmittces of their own benevolent socie- 
ties, and even sat upon that of their 
incipient Mechanics’ Institute. In 
this matter indecd, his zealous and 
eaTnest co-operation was of the greatest 
yahw to those among whom he waa 
thus thrown. They came to under- 
stand,and to value the man’s “aptners: 
tu teach,” and though they begun by 
yecuguising it in other matters than 
those, to the teaching of which, above 
and_ beyond all, his lite was hence- 
forth to be Apecinlly dedicate, yet, as 
ight have bein expected, there grew 
m not afew of them a gradual con- 
vietion that the young clerzyuian’s 
teaching was in no matter to be des- 

pised ; but tht contrariwise it night 
ve no less profitable for them to grant 
to it, in what he never shrunk from 
prochaiming as the highest, deepest, 
purest, noblest lore, the same respect- 
ful attention as his ability and sin- 
cerity had svon won from them in 
uther respects. 

Tngram's old Oxford habits clung to 
him too closely to perinit him, at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, to be content 
with mere lecturing, of the sort which, 
at 1a Mater, was known, and per- 
haps undervalued somewhat, as be- 
Jonging to “ the professorial system.” 
From the first moment of his con- 
nexion with the Institute, he had at- 
tempted, not without a fair messuro 
of pucceas, to form classes for regular 
and definite instruction; for “lev~ 
tures” in the “tutorial” sense; and 
this ho was enabled to do the more 
readily that his accession to the ranks 
of the society took place at an early 
yeriod in its history, before it had 
yet had time and opportunity to 
stiffen into a more showy and super- 
ficial system. 

To say that he encountered no dif}- 
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oulties, that he had to contend with melodious tenor to morning prayer, 
no doubts or misgivings, that he made by the lilied banks of Cherwell, be- 
no mistakes, nor even any i himeelf how the willows 


enemies, 
wore, of course, to say too much, His 
waa a disposition keenly sensitive to 
such matters, and & conscience not 
otherwisethanexquisitelytender. He, 
therefore, had his discouragementa, 
and his occasional temptations to des- 
pond ; yet, there had heen vouchsafed 
to him eo considerable und hopeful a 
measure of success, and of conscious 
influcnce for good, that he would have 
been strangely ungrateful to the 
Vonchsafer had his heart not learned: 
to cleave to the work in which ho was 
engaged. Besides this, since the whole 
truth is hore to bo told, he discovered, 
whion at hiseuse in Oxford, of how creat. 
help to the subduing and consolation 
of his heart, troubled in one peculiar 
rospert, hiwl been the constant, ab- 
sorbing, practicul, self-forgetting na- 
ture of his occupations at Newton- 
Forge. Not that ho wavered in his 
determination, when once again re- 
turned within the much-loved pre- 
cinrt of St. Sylvester's. It still seemed 
to him manifest, that such au affee- 
tion as had fastened upon his mind 
may fulfil an office for good to men 
in two distinet and different ways — 
envobling some Ly its own growth, 
stovelopment, purification, and fulfil- 
ment; but others by painful struggle 
sugainst its dominion and manful cou- 
sent to tho foregoing of its sweetness. 
And it still seemed to him, undoubted, 
that in hie own case, the circum- 
stances did clearly indicate that the 
wood must come by that second ant 
searching method of discipline. But 
at St. Sylvoster’s, the practical pres- 
sure of life seemed to be lightened 
for a time, and imagination therewith 
to lave gained fros play. Old asso- 
vintions, there, were all in tivour 
+f this, Nut that the image of 
(ara had been a familiar haunter of 
his fancy there in former days, sinco 
she was then wholly unknown to him; 
int that there was room for it te come 
im now, and a fair reception for it, 
sumongst those romenbered, vague, 
heautiful, flattering, and barmonious 
swpirations, which will visit the glow- 
ing fancies of even a studious youth 
iu the golden mists of those days of 
choice. 

He would find himeelf sauntering 
in those early summer mornings, even 
before the chapel bell called with its 


dipped in the waters of the Brenta, 
what thoughts moved him as he 
watched their dipping. Or some- 
times, at evening, as the towers and 
spires of old Oxford grew purple dark 
against the wustern aky, lean, 
as n the lage would h from 
the windings of Isis through the 
flat meadows, the campaniles and 
domes and turrets of the fair Water- 
queen city would seem to fashion 

embelves in air befure him, instead 
of what he truly beheld; and the 
Tousic of the nightingale, from a noigh- 
houring thicket, would strangely ga- 
ther humin modulations in his ear; 
and he would remember how. tho 
plash of Dighy’s oar would hush i 
self as, returning from the Li 
Clara’s notes would pour forth in 
Tapturous roug. 

Now, indulence of such musings 
he was too wise to con but Te- 
drewsion of then was not other than 
dificult aud painful. Return to New- 
ton, and to his daily round of duty 
there came thus to wear scnething 
of the aspect of return to a haven of 
peace. Strange, ever-shifting motion 
of man’s heart! Whither it cometh 
for rest and refreshment, thence for 
refreshmcut und rest, it will and must 
goforthayain. Oh, for the deepening 
within of hope, und desire, and con- 
viction, aud furctaste of such reat az 
is not found here hy him! Rest, it 
may be, nay, inust it not be ? wherein 
is yet an activity undying. 

Alma Mater—geutle mother—thot 
is an endearing term, indeed, which 
the gratitude, the esteem, the love 
of generations have given to great 
‘Universities. 1 insei with pur- 
pose, that word “great.” For it is 
of these “great” nt mothers 
that T woull now aay, py are 
they, when their sons feel and un- 
deratand such greatness in its true 
propartions. Nuraing mothers be they 
Nr nations, not for little succeasive 
cliques of scholars. Good ia it, there- 
fore, that fron tho special closenoss 
of their maternal crubrace, those 
favoured onea, which their bressta 
have nourished, should come and. 
bringing from a distance knowledge 
and focling of the moral and intelles- 
tual wants and woes of children in a 
certain sense, who yet havenever been 
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folded, nor can be, in those tual flame. Rude hands, in were 
fostering arms. Good isit that there uot to intermeddle with itz tending in 
should be kindled and kept alive re- the very shrine; but the jealousy 


membrance and care of those rixva 
dreeva, as the Greeks might have said, 
no-child children, in the matcrnal 
Ingram was doing, uncousci- 
ously, a good and a great work in his 
resent short atay at St. Sylvester's. 
e was, by many points, in close con- 
tact and aympathy both with the men 
there, ‘and with those in some re- 
spocts so different from them, whom 
he had loft at Newton-Forge. Tn hall, 
at “‘high-table,” and in the cosy con 
mon-room, and out on the smooth 
Iawn, on whose velvet the bowls make 
glistening satin stripes as they roll, 
there was talk, and inquiry, and dix- 
cussion, and suggestions concerning 
the grimy workers in brass and iron. 
A wholesome interest was excited im 
them and their like, and in the possi- 
hie connexion and fellowship between 
the learners and the workera, between 
thehome of the Muses and the hives of 
Industry. Obvious enough connexion 
and community of interest, as onc 
might think, at such as the old, ont- 
worn, aud childish hostility between 
town and gown, added to uatural m- 
difference and carelessness, prevented 
many a collegian from discerning so 
clencly and 60 vividly as he should 
have done. . 
Light and warmth were in the 
sacred fire which burnt for ever, 
watched and tended by Vestal cares, 
upon the altar of the circle-temple, 
sart with columns, which stood, and 
yet stands, in unbroken roundness 
upon the brink of Tiber. But that 
altar was the hearth of the nation. 
‘Eoria, Vesta, the hearth-goddess her- 
self, was the divinity honoured hy the 
glow and upspringing of that perpe- 








which watched it, forgot ita own true 
meaning, if ever it conceived that the 
warmth and the light ought not to be 
carried thence to the domestic altar 
of the meanest Far more 
sucred the warmth and light of the 
fires of learning and of s« we, kindled 
upon the altar xhrincs of such temples 
as Christian men have builded by the 
water of Isis or of Cam. Yet sacred 
with such a sacrodness as can still 
less consist with envious concealment, 
or with jealous exclusiveness, Not for 
such self-culture as issues only in self- 
adornment were those gay-grave gar- 
dens fenced off, or those stately groves 
planted in grand wide alleys. “Freely 
ye have received, freely give,” is tho 
ito divine, which might well be 
carved above every arch of entrance 
there. “Dominus illuminatio mea,” 
“the Lord is my light,” ia written 
upon the open acroll of Oxford’s her- 
althe hearing, | “Afy light!” but that 
same is He who “lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” 

Long and earnest were the converaa- 
tions which Tugram held upon such 
topics with his friends at St. Syl- 
veter’s. It may very well be that 
notlung came of them immediately. 
Men of the ‘Travers stamp might not 
see forthwith their own way to fol- 
lowing up in practice theories al- 
mitted upon discussion, to be sour 
Men of the Curling stamp are n 
easily impressible with notions whic 

imprint a convent of the 
ill to active exertion and 
niul. Nevertheless, time works 
em, wid many seals which have 
roomed to be dead, have sprung into 
fruitful life at last. 


















CHAPTER AV. 


CRAPTINAY AND CrHATE. 


A ceBrain rule of the Mechanics’ 
Tnstitute at Newton-Forge, enucted, 
that the name of any wishing 
to join the society, ould stand for 
one week, at upon & paper, 
affixed to a boat tn @ conspicuous 
position in the reading-rvom. - 
neath it was a box, into which the 
entertainer of any serious objection 
to the sdmission of the se 

member might insert a confidential 


letter to the committee; provided 
always that he gave hia roal name 
id suldreas pe communication. 
treat was zm’s surpriae, at, per- 
ceiving, one day, as he casually Tockud 
upon the board in passing, the follow- 
ing entry :-—“ Mr. Brandling, 
ant Enginecr, Messrs, Bright and 
Brassy’s.” The name, it is true, is 
not very uncommon, especially in the 
northern counties, whence such cap- 
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‘tains of industry os Mark’s em) lovers 
recruit many seed hands, emp by 
He, therefore, could 
not feel certain that it was indeed 
‘Mark’s name he thus read; and the 
description of the person in question 
appeared somewhat more dignified 
than what his friend, the foreman, 
would have claimed in Venice. He 
loat no time, however, in questioning 
tho secretary, who referred hii to a 
third person, in the employ af Messrs. 
Bright and Brassy, as the authority 
for the inscription of this name wpen 
tho list of intended members. From 
hin he ascertained that this was none 
other than Murk Brandliug, whe had 
leen working abroad in the service 
of the firm; but by what chance he 
had left Italy, and what was, if any, 
the change in his position, lis in- 
formant was unable to say. Mark 
was an old acquaintance aud work- 
fellow of his, and had simply written 
to him from Manchester, suying that 
ho was likely to come in a few weeks’ 
time to. Newton Fors and wished to 
avail himself of any ibrary, realing- 
room or institute in the place, which 
would enable him to get at hooks, 
drawings, plans, and the like : “things 
for which,” he wrote, “you know my 
tum of old, and of which, secminzly, 
Tiuust now make more, and if it nay 
he, Letter use than ever.” He bad 
merely dated from the office at. Mau- 
chester, and had said nothing of what 
brought him thithor or befallen him, 
there. “But one thing, sir, is cer- 
tain, he’s & rising man; for though he 
says nought about it, yo may take it 
for true, he comes lere instead of 
that Mr. Simpson, the canny young 
Scotchman, who's gune out to super- 
intond some Indian or Egyptian works 
our folk have also just put in hand.” 
And g0 it proved to be, when, a few 
days after this, Braudling made his 
appearanco in the work-sheds of the 
firm at Newton. : 

Truly cordial was the greeting be- 
tween the young mcn-—Mark’s sur- 
prise excoeding that of Ingram: for 
to tho latter it did not seem so 
strange that one of the men em- 
ployed by the firm should turn up at 
one of ite places of work; whercaa to 
Mark the presence of In; 
and in his now ministerial character, 
‘waa s matter wholly unexpected. 
Xet both soon came to understand 
that there was no startling diacon- 
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nexion between the two separate 
currents of event which had i 
brought them together, and to hold it 
for certain that some wise and good 
direction had brought about the co- 
incidence. This common conviction 
disposed them both alike to knit more 
firmly and more purposely close the 
ands of their former intimacy. Mark 
could cherish inclination to’ do this 
without ict or hindrance from any 
fowertul antagonistic feeling within, 
othing could be more natural ¢! 
that he should freely do se. No ge- 
acrons cflort for extinction of any 
sense of rivalry was needed; for, as 
we know, he lad uot read the secret 
of the student's heart at Venice. 
With Ingram it was otherwise. He 
knew not, indeed, whether it were a 
suceessfil or au unsucecssful rival, in 
the fielil whence he had ridden out 
bravely, that was to become to him 
aga brother; but for a soul less gene- 
rous and neble than his own it had 
been surcly sutticient to bar brother- 
hood, that he should have known, as 
he did, that when Mark looked him 
in the face, the eyes of u rival met his 
own. 
It may be said thot rivalry can 
exist no louger, when by the will of 
one who might have contended con- 
test is decreed to be no more. id 
that were true: if it were not also 
true, that in such « matter it is not 
one bare decree, passed once for all, 
which settles what shall or what shall 
not be; jut, contrariwise, a sustained 
energy of the resolute will, sustained 
at daily and hourly cost ‘of him in 
who it works. Ingram occupied a 
part only of a house, larger than the 
general mn of those in his district, 
It hart been built in times precedin 
the growth of the suburb itself, whic 
had gradually hemmed it in, and in- 
corporated its larger proportions in 
one of its most irregular strects, It 
might have stood, garden and all, in 
its best days, within the cortile of the 
old pakuwzo, whero Maxk had been 
Jodgor to Rosina’s family; and the 
chimncy tops would scarcely have 
reached the " loggia,” or open bal- 
upon its second floor. But for 
all that, it was known aa the “big 
hhouso” in Newton; and rents there 
were too high to permit of the cu- 
rate’s occupation of the whole of a 
mansion so stately. Mark, therefore, 
caught gladly at his friend’s suge e8- 
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tion, that he should become a second 
to the owner, a respectable 
who had seen better days. 


sul, ho he 


tw on. th ground-fic or 
° upon. the ¥ 
which hed bean tonantless hitherto— 


rooms not without some compensat- 
ing conveniencea and ‘but 
which, by reason of the narrowness of 
the oppomite street, and of the canopy 
of coal-amoke which ly _over- 
ahadowed it, realized but too cloecly 

ina’s predictions concerning the 
perpetual absence of the glad suu- 
shine. 


The Curate’s rooma were on the 
firet floor, rather lighter and mere 
airy thon Mark’a ; and though furfrum 
luxwiously furnished, yet rendered 
more olisertul en barca by the 
presence of such objecta and arranye- 
ments as would be naturally found in 
the reeidence of one who! aa taken 
up in them @ permanent abode. 

The history of Mark’s recall from 
Italy and of his advancement in the 
firm’s employ were soon told so far as 
ho could tell it. He had, himself, 
been told at Manchester, that as his 
friend here had rightly surmised, Br. 
Simpson's de; made a vacancy 
which it would be necessary to fill; 
that his employers, haying had his 
Ran etiatietagt (cata 

ie the i found 
equal to the duties to be discharged, 
had determined upon recalling him to 
ascertain the point. He had heen 
submitted to a technical examination ; 
had been tried practically by serving 
for sires, weeks under an able supc- 
rior; apparently iven satis- 
faction under both ordeals, since he 
had been sent finally to Newton Fi 

to . Simpson. The 
firm were not renowned for being ex- 
pansive in their communications with 
subordinates ; and nothing more cx- 
plicit having been volunteered by 
them upon the subject of the recom- 
mendation, Mark had not thought fit 
to venture upon any inquiries, At 
fixat it had appeared t him that there 
was in the circumstance something 
unusual and unlikely, for friends or 
connexions capable of edvanciug 


have tied eg rauch of 
ance to puzziin; 
the Teoumiendation™ 
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been simply some favourable expres- 
sion pan a his skill and capacity, 
made to the partuers or auperior ma~ 
nagers by those who had been in au- 
thority over him, and had known his 
Prectical bandiness and intelligence. 

did he suspect that Windie- 
sham’s selfish and vague deaire to 
kcep him out of Clara’s intimacy had 
thus thrown him strangely into that 
of one who had purposely renounced 
the onportunity of growing into cluee- 
Bs OF waintance with her ; and as 
little did the Viscount dream that his 
auanuw:uyre had sent onc of those upon 
whom she had made a0 deep an im- 
pression to be schouled by the other, 
and helped into fuller aud riper worth. 
Ingrain, no less, was profoundly igno- 
snuat of the clue which knowledge of 
Windlesham’s proceeding would have 
given him for tracing the tangled 
course of event which hud brought 
him and DBrandling together under 
circumstances so different from those 
of their first casual acquaintance 
by the olive-clad side of the Italian 
lake. Nevertheless, besides his gene- 
ral conviction, shared as we have in- 
timated, to the full hy Mark, that 
some jrurposes of wisdom goorl- 
ness might be sorved hy their frend- 
ship and community of work, he 


be- was not without a special presenti- 


meut that there must be some com- 
mon thread of interest and of possible 
result teuching both Mark and Clara 
running through this intricate web of 
circumstance. This conviction might 
possibly have come to him of itself 
without any such oxternal suggestion 
as should account for ita presence in 
his going. But certain it is that ancl: 
on external suggestion was given, and 

that the conviction flaslied across hin 
imagination at the first moment when 
his ylanco camo into contact with 
Rosina's precious gift to the crafts. 
moan. 

Not till two or three days after 
his instalment on the ground floor of 
the “hig house” where the Curate 
I id Mark unpack the portrait 
and hang it up over the insntelpiece 
of his sitting-room, now “tidied” and 
in acemly order. ie had 
go out earlier than usual the next 
morning to the worksheds, and had 


must not mentioned thenecessity over it 
Som he fad 


hed the Curate anyhow room eee 
poen sitting, po wee 
the pang of having to face the portrait 
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for the fitst time, and unexpectedly, in 
cd of a ascond person. He, too, 
col out, though later than his 
friend, to the early service at the 
church ; and on his return, boun 
in to eee whether Mark would come 
up stairs and breakfast in his room. 

Mark was not there, but there was 
Clara. 

One of the few sunbeains that 
contrived to straggie in sometimes 
through thoground-floor windows was 
lighting up the panel against which 
the drawing hung. It was no carica- 
ture, as I have said already, Int a 
good and auggestivedrawing, the work 
of # young and poor penciller, but of 
one whose pencil was yet destined to 
bring him fame and money too. There 
was nothing, therefore, of counter- 
shock, by way of trivial annoyance 
and indignation, to balauce the shock 
of sad sweet surprive which the sight 
gave him, ‘es, it was she! and 
all unwittingly he had invited under 
the same roof with him, the continual 
presentment of the inayo which must 
not fill his heart ! 

Steadily and bravely he faced the 
portrait, admonishing himself the 
mennwhilo that he must needs school 
himeelf henceforth to do so daily. 

There wasadreainy, distance-scarch- 
ing look, in the expression given by 
the draughtaman, He took Sood note 
of that, and brought himsclf to the 
recollection that his own life had as- 
Pirations and distant longings, but not 
directed into an empty dreamland. 
He saw the circlet of stars which er- 
rounded her initials, and broughthim- 
self to the recollection of distant star- 
crowns of far other brightness. 

Steadily still and bravely did ho 
face her portrait ; tonderly and truly 
did he bless her im his heart, yet a8 
one who parta company resolutely 
as he utters salutation. “ Yes, it is 
bho!’ He indeed unwittingly had 
invited her pictured presence; now 
it came into mind that not he but 
another had brought it and act it 
up there, “By will and deed of that 
other himself alone ? or else by hers? 
With knowledgo and consent of her, 
ot merely by decree of his own fancy 
and affection, to indulge which 
in hie case—his happier caso ¢ Not 
thet shall not be god bud his 
ease, neither wrong nor fooli 
the act by what standard you 
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Questions these which penetrate 
to the quick. If a bitter be 
atin his sheers core it shall ont 

rough so @ puncture, 
_ Ob noble heart There came forth 
indced a gushing of the inner heart- 
sap 3 butat was gencrous and rich and 

asweetnessexquisite. “Bethiaman 
her appointed love or not, one only 
striving, by the Lord's help, ehall be 
mine: tn make him worthier of her, 
or worthier to beur the pang of losing 
such as she.” 

It was almost incredible how the 
renolutimthustaken braced his mind. 
Little by little it wrought this effect, 
that instead of hig having need to 
summon conrage when he must en- 
counter the picture, he could find en- 
couragement hy letting his looks reat. 
upon it. It was a consolation to see 
there a pledge that all the strong 
affevtion she hall unconsciously won 
from him, was not to have won 
in vein—was not to have pressed into 
his hifo merely as smnewhat to be re- 
nounced altogether. Et was joy-—one 
of those pure joys horn of sorrow—to 
hope that he might be allowed to do 
something for her, whereat she, too, 
though unwitting of his share in it, 
sbonld have reason to rejoice. 

id so he turned him to his daily 
work again, allowing only by degree 
the more tender brotherlincss of feel- 
ing wherewith he had new-adopted 
Mark a» a dearest friend to show itself. 

For a long time no word concerning 
Clara passed between the two, nor 
even so piuch as one significant look, 
Mark, as it has been noted more than 
once, bad no conception that Ingram 
had ever taken in ber any surpassing 
interest, and was far too little he 
ful of his own case, too sensitive of it, 
and too reserved, to allow himeelf, in 
the most confidential mood, to make 
any allusion te the matter. | This, in- 
deed, putno constraint upon him other 
than’surh as would have been upon 
him elsewhere and in other company. 
But Ingram, though he noither wished 
nor cared ctherwise to have any pre- 
cise explanation with Mark about 
her, felt it irksome under the circum- 
stances to avoid studiously al) men- 
tion of her name. He therefore, 
nerved himself, one. Gay, to aay to 
Mark, 08 he himself by the 
mantelpicce, and looked up at the 

“Was Miss Jerningham in 
Venice still when you came away Y 
ons 
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“Oh,no !” answered the other, “ashe 
was in Florence; and it seemed aa if 
she yore never i froma. i” 

id it seem so very to you, 
then, whilst she waa gone? puraned 
the curate, turning round and facing 
him. “It can’t have been so many 
months, after all.” 

“So muny months 4 ! one 
month seemed”. . . . and Mark broke 
off, blushing red to the roots of his 
hatr—first with the mere shyness of 
surprise, and next with a rising 
glow of indignation, ax of one rescut- 
ing that he has Ueen betrayed to 
show more of what he foels within 
than he would, unsurprised, have 
willingly made known. 

‘Thero was, undoubteilly, a smile 
upon the features of his friend, as his 
quick and almost angry glance sought 
to read them ; but a smile so strange, 
go sad, so sweet, that it was impopsi 
ble to do the mau upon whose coun- 
tenance it lingered the injustice ta 
suppose that he was cxulting in the 
success of an impertinent intrusive 


manceuvre. 

Mark looked at him long and fixed- 
ly ;, but in the face of that strange 
smile could fasten no quarrel on him 
even if ho had wished it. At last ho 
fern off from ls cannes onto 

fe Poreradt, and said --~ 

en ‘as it that set you questioning 
me 

He nodded assent. 

“Tt was given me, and I was charged 
to eet it up in the brightest place 
wherever I should be, else I should 
not have hung it there.” 

Not one word said the other; but, 
saving he should have shut his cycs, 
no offort could have prevented the 
Hien if mute inquiry which they 
6) iC. 

“Qh no! not that, not that,” Mark 
answe as by irresiatible impulse, 
the voiceless question—-“ No; Rosina 
gave it me, and packed it with her 
own hands before I came away, and 
bid me hang it in the brightest spot in 
any, foam, might have at home in 





he looked, as he was, utterly at a 
Joss to read the riddle of this new 
name brought into the conversation, 
Clare was the name the naming of 
which he had wished to render easier 
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between them, and here had come 
out another unknown completely. 
“Rosina?? Who could she bet 
‘What to Mark$ And why the 

of such gift to him? "Brandling 
himself felt that he had said too much 
not to sny more, 

“T thought you must have known 

7 8: a wan the dai ter of the 

whose rooms I lo in 
e that old Palazzo, down wy tho 
farther end of the canal in Venice. 
You must have seen Rosina somo- 
tinucs: she waa a dressmaker, aud 
often at Miss Jerningham’s. Woll, 
now I think of int know you must 
have secon her. Do you remember 
that last evening you walked with us 
on the Lido, before you left, with 
cousin Martha, and the old Maestro, 
and wil?” 

Did he remember it? Ah, Mark ! 
what ignorant cruelty in the question. 
If his questioning of you just now 
were matter to crave pardon for, you 
should have been down next moment 
on your knees for lis forgiveness 
after uttering your question in its 
turn. But he winced not, nor turned 
pale; he smiled apni, and answered 
with perfect simp] il 

“T remember that last walk on the 
Lido very well.” 

“ Do you remember, just before you 
left us, coming to a ring of dancera, 
and a young girl with a tambourine, 
aan partacr was o water-carrier 


“TI think that I remember dancera, 
but none particularly.” 

“Ah, well! I thought you might 
have notived those two, for they nod- 
ded and spuke with smne of us; but, 
anyhow, the girl was this Rosina ; 
and Tonictto, that made a cut with 
his knife at me, was the water-carrier.”” 

“Made a cnt with his knife at you, 
my dear Brandling! what can you 
mean? every sentence you speak em- 
bodies a new riddle.” 

“Why, this Tonietto was and is 
Rosina’s ‘promesso,’ as they say there ; 
and he took it into his foolish head 
that I was too fond of her, silly fal- 
low ;—the truth being simply, this; 
that I was and am as fond of her as 
any man would be of a dear good girl 
whohelped hermothertenarse hita,in 
a long sickness, in a strange country ; 
for I had @ lingering fever before I 
came from Venice, and those dear 
‘kind souls nursed me az if I had been 
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eon or brother. I can hardly mind 
my mother; and, worse luck, never 
had oe to care for.” 
we you 
the drawing hereto" YS 9 


“Yes. Not long before I came 
away, when I was just getting about 
again, after the fever. She bought it 
for mo, and hat it framed, and hung 
it up in my room, one ON 5 
because sho guessed—I mean, she 
knew, —because”—and Mark’s face 
again flushed as he stammered over 
the words, which would nut come, or 
could not be apoken when they did. 

“Mark Brandting,” said the curato, 
with a return of that same strange 
smile, and he laid his two hands 
gently upon the young man’s power- 
ful shoulders, sending with that light 
touch a peculiar thrill even through 
the firmly knit frame of the working 
man: “Mark Lrandling! there is no 
sort of need for qo to tell me what 
Rosina had found ont when it came 
into her sisterly mind to make you 
awh o present as that over the man- 
telpiece. She had fonnd out what £ 
found out also concerning you, svon 
after we first made acquaintance at 
the little im by that blue lake in 
italy, Now listen to me. It was 
not from any idle curiosity that I 
begun to-day to press you with 2 
question which you were for a few 
minutes ready to resent. No! don’t 
shako your head: I saw the red spot. 
wn your checks and the glow in your 
eyes, and the breath kept in_by the 

‘m-set lips. But again I tell you, 1 
put no question for idle curiosity— 
what need to ask about what I knew 
very well? WhatI thought was just 
this: you and L live hore in closest in- 
timacy, like college friends, or more 
brotherly still ; and I could not tell 
whother it wore n grief to you, speak- 
ing as we do freoly, sometimes, on 
the deepest thoughts and feclings, to 
keep your lips always closed on this 
one matter. Your secrot being no 
secret to me, I thought it better to let 
you know that it wasnone. You can 
do freely now—spenk or be silent; 
name the name or avoid it ; and count 
either way on full sympathy from 
me. 

With this he drew both hands, 
soothingly, down slong Mark’s arma, 
and was about to take his hands into 
his own, when the other forestalled 
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him, and seizing them on the descent, 
held them gs a vice apiece. The 
red spot truly was in Mark’s cheek 
again, his lips compressed more firmly 
before; but for the glow in his 
great eyes of grey, it waxed dimmer 
and dimmer, for a mist gathered in 
them and condensed into a full glis- 
tening drop in either, and there waa 
only just time for him to loose his 
hold suddenly, and to turn upon his 
heel, and to stride out of the room, 
before they came rolling out and over 
his cheeks, He had no notion, that 
stout and manful mechanic, of letting 
even that brotherly perene seehim cry. 
But I keep culling him yet by 
such names as some may fancy did 
better betit him_formerly, before the 
devices of Lord Windlesham and the 
favourable judgment of the firm had 
riven lim his unexpected promotion. 
‘o the title of working man, indeed, 
he was far from having lost his claim, 
Jealous as they may have justly been 
of that noble name, there was not one 
of the leart skilled Jabourers in New- 
ton Forge who could have disputed 
his fair claim to it still. Nor indeed, 
could any with decency have demur- 
red to his friend Ingram’s claiming 
also the same honourable appellation ; 
for both young men, in their higher 
and lower walk, were manifestly “ fer- 
vent in business, serving the Lord.” 
Engineer's work and parson’s work 
are, doubtless, different in kind and in 
degree of nobility; but both were 
ananfully wad nobly wrought by them, 
each in that state of life to which 
the master of both had called him. 
But I snil eall Mark by the names 
cratteman and mechanic, for special 
and valid reasons, So far was he from 
being ashamed of that handwork 
which had heen his so recently, that 
he was earefut to keep his hand in 
practive and training upon work of 
the finer and more skilful mechanical 
sort; and in sv doing had eome ap- 
parently close upon the traces of a 
discovery of that precise kiud, which 
it belongs only to men of manual no leas 
than of theoretical accomplishment 
to make, to appreciate, aud to carry 
at last to successful issue. He wag 
not yet fully certain of the worth and 
practical bearing of his idea and pro- 
cess, but worked assiduously and 
pationtly in his spare hours at the 
attempt to realize them. 
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He made and remade and 
altered aa podised them with an 
ingenuity and a perseverance which 
Ingram, who had no spark of mecha- 
nical genius in him, was utterly at a 
loss to understand. 

One thing, however, he understood 
well enough, that when this labour 
and contrivance wore added to Mark’s 
work for his employers, and to the 
reading from which he would not 


wholly desist, the strain upon his 
powers must be very great. fe Was, 
therefore, very loth to accept Mark’s 


p services, not in the classes 
only of the Mechanics’ Institute, but 
in those of the Sunday-schoo!. Yet 
no remonstrances would prevent the 
indefatigable worker from taking what 
share he pight in both. 
Now Mark’s presence in the Sun- 
-achool was a circumstance six- 
nificant of the change which had hy 
various ways been wrought in him, 
through contact with the young Ox 
ford clergyman—always in subordi- 
nation to that deeper inward power 
which works change in mon for wir- 
dom and for gi 
T cannot say that he was less 
ardent in his affection for popular 
rights and liberties than on the after- 
noon, when, under the olive trees, he 
had kwards and forwarde, 
in vehement excitement, after read- 
ing the intelligence of popular con- 
motions in England, in the newsp:- 
per lent him the Oxonian. No 
conceivable argument could havo 


him that exclusion from 
Rr civil righte was other than a 
badge of de, i 


to the great 
Sadia 90: hany respecta admirable 
clases to whi himself belonged 


But the heat and fierceness of bis p - 
judices had been abated wonderfully 
bis closer acquaintance with thone 
whom, 28 mem! of another social 
clags he had hitherto, with manifest 
injustice, considered as in a political 
sense the active enemies of his own. 
Ot those prejudices, of their heat and 
of their he had become not 
s little ashamed; and in addition 
Be such oueienson 88 these, be 

dearn’ recognise in au 

of tow great power ie the action 

is 

charity to oval those false and crucl 
‘barriers which in social and in political 


matters fence off classes fram ane an- I 
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other, to ao greet detrithent of all. I¢ 
was not Ingram’s teaching, aa oan be 
i so much sa his 
whole genuine life which taught the 
craftsman hie Seon, inde ad he did 
speak, half-j esting! 7, to rk on this 
wise :—“You artist gentlamen, 
after all, my good fellow, don’t work 
towards universal enfranchisement at 
half the. rate we minions af coclesina: - 
ical tyranny are doing, I can’t say 
thot I trouble my head much about 
houschold suffrage, manhood auffrage, 
or ony suffrage system whatsoever 5 
Dut IT know one thing, that if we can 
only get our schouls to do the work 
that they are beginning to effect, tho- 
roughly, there won't fe a question, 
after u generation or two, whether 
the masses aro fit for votes or no. 
T don't believe in Utopias of onc kind 
or another here on earth. I ama 
clergyman, and bound too closely tu 
the suddening duty of reminding men 
of the mischief in themselves for 
that, Dut class for clnas, and taking 
nen as the run of thom is in ali classea, 
I think my senior boys hore in the 
National, are likely to turn out as 
fit citizens as iny mund house- 
hold will produce | ‘pon my 
word, Mark, it will be a little too 
hard if, after all the time and trouble 
Ive spent upon the future stokera 
and spindlers of this interesting sub- 
urb, they shall turn round upon me 
to say that the parsonocracy are in 
sue with half a dozou other ‘ocra- 
®,” t keep thom down morally aud 
intellectually, which I lelieve was one 
of your dugmas at Venice, you Radical 
Dbhicksinithing engineer.” 

Mark, hereupon, turned almost as 
red a8 upon that other occasion of 
his bhushing; for he remembered, tu 
his confusion, having made some 
wally of the kind upon some occasion 
in taly. Nevertheless he rallied 
after a bit, and retorted: 

.,. ‘I never gaid euch nonsense, I know, 
till it was jerked out of me one day 
by sume ossortion of that Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, your Cornish friond, that Chartist 
and cutthroat were all one.” 

“By tho way,” anid D “did 
yu ever chance to see at Venice Mr. 

fantini’s eldest daughter, Beatrice ? 
You remember how severely Trelaw- 
noy was hurtin ting her out of the 

fire 
Master 


theatre that night of Well, 
hed @ letter from Ohariie 







es pont ae ee oe 


So pamsed off the political conver- 

ie off it did not jt 

ut passing it did not pass out 
of Mark’s mind, who turned over 
therein the words of his friend the 
Curate, and vame to the conclusion, 
that there was more depth and truth 
of meaning in them than perhaps he 
had inten in their utterance. 

Aé any rate, they led him, aa he 
followed out the hint contained, on to 
higher aud holier ground than that of 
political or mere social considerations ; 
and from thut time dated his deter- 


mination to take, if Ingram would 
Jct him, Peat in the work. of the 
He was be; ee too 

‘OW 
modest minded t Shick hana ieee 
forany Prominent place in euch an un- 
accustomed ut ing ; and, more- 
over, he had, as we know, a speci 
tenderness for children. Thetefre ne 
took a class of yout ones, 

Now Utopia, aa had truly 
said, cannot be found here below; 
‘but it was. surely like a glimpso into 
that far-off land of good, to see that 
man of strong arm, skilful hand, cun- 
ning brain, ardent conviction, pas- 
sionate heart, seated with his twelve 
ox fourteen urchiua round him, on a 
Suniay afternoon, trying to win their 
attention to some simple yet profound 
parable of a Word Divine, 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Ix is now nearly thirty years since 
the well-known Bridgewater 
tises wore undertaken. They are the 
most conspicuous examples of a class 
of works thut are for the most part 
of very little valuo—namely, prizo 
books, The money thus expended is 
often apent to as little purpose as if it 
were laid out “in storied urn or mon- 
uwmental bust,” raised tu the giver's 
memory. The books are generally aa 
heavy and imponctrable ua the marble 
without being so ornaincntaL. 
Buckland’s Bridgewster Treatise, 
however, was one many expeptions 
to this general rule. he subjoct 
suited the man, and as it was capable 
of being treated in many ways, 
author ad dd that method of treat- 
ment which his own knowledge and 
inclination made most interesting to 
himself, and which he could, thore- 
fc niake most attractive to his 
era, The way in which be treated 
it, however, causes a curious apparent: 
discrepancy between the first words 
of thy title and the matter of the 
book The words geology and by na 
@ would naturally suggest 9 
soripoon of rocks and minerals, and 


we should expect to find the book 
treating chiefly of these subjecta, with 
illustrativns derived from quarries, or 
from crystals. Threo short chaptera 
certainly contain some remarks u: 
the geueral relations and grouping 
of rock formations; but there is no 
description of their mineralogical com- 
position, and hardly any mention of 
it except incidentally, and 
scarcely even an allusion to theacience 
of mnineralogy. What the book prin- 
cipally consists of is a description of 
the srrnctire of some soimals and 
plants, the illustrations being almost 
all Semionl cal. Aman taking up the 
book, and glancing lis eye 
the plates inight well inquire “what 
on earth have all these skeletons, and 
bones, and shells, and its to du 
with geology and im ” 
This question might at first seem a 
very pertinentone; but it would appear 
inent rather than BO. 
inly, we may say, that animale 
and plants here wery ttle to do with 
mineralogy ; but en, THAN 
my ‘7 r vary little to 





itaelf bas in reality 
with mology, so littl that 2 man 
might be a first-rate geologist—not a 
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perfect one, certainly, but a very 
eminent and a very sound one—with- 
out knowing any thing whatever of 
the science of mincralogy, He might 
even be an excellentpractical, af 
and miner, a man capable of giving 
sound advice on all mining researches 
and explorations ‘without being him- 
self able to distinguish one mineral 
species froin another, except by the 
external appearance of their more 
ordinary varieties, and without trou 
bling himself to make any scientific 
investigation into them at all. It is 
not by any means intended to say 
that a knowledge of mineralogy is 
not of great use to a geologist. There 
are, however, several other kinds of 
knowledge niuch more indiapenanble 
to a geologist thanthat of mineralozy; 
and the bent of mind which would 
lead a man to become a good minera)- 
ogist is very different from, if, indeed, 
it is not quite incompatible with, that 
dent of mind which leads another to 
become a geologist. One man’s facul- 
ties induce him to notice minute dis- 
tiuctions in natural objects, to ub- 
serve these distinctions very accu- 
rately, and to roceive sutisfaction 
from the exact determination of the 
physical properties, the form, the size, 
the colour, the specific gravity, the 
optical or electrical conditions, or the 
intimate structure and composition of 
such bodies. Such a man has a na- 
tural love of chemistry and mineral- 
ogy, aud a natural aptitude for the 
it of these sciences ; or should 
tention be turned to the study 
of zoology and botany, he becomes a 
minute and exact discriminator of 
species, It is hardly possible for a 
man of that stamp to become a gev- 
Jogist in the large sense of the 
word. He is naturally a student, a 
worker in the closet, the maapenm, and 
the laboratory, a reader of books, » 
maker of experiments and discoveries; 
‘but he is naturally not a goologint. 
He may take higher rank as an ab- 
stract man of science than any geolu- 
gist: he may become an unraveller 
of the hidden laws and mysteries of 
nature: he may kindle one of the 
torches which will for ever he 
msed by all others in scientific re- 
wearches of every description. He 
ma become a Newton, ors W ollaaton, 
a Dalton, or & Faraday; but 


iiasto 
rarely, ever, be : 
The seoulty meduaterel forcloethat 
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impel men to pursue geology and lead 
them to distinguish themeelves as geo- 

ical investigators are of the same 
kind as those which make men great 
sportamen, great travellers, great sur- 
veyors and engineers, and even. great 
generals. Menof thie: kind havenotthe 
pationce, even if they have the ability, 
formaking longand minuteresearches 
into the nature of any claas of objects 
requiring sedentary study, or for tak- 
ing accurate note of minute distine- 
tions, for splitting of hairs and weigh- 
ing dust ina balance. They could not. 
thus tie themselves down to one place, 
even if the result of their labours was 
to give them the philosopher’s stone, 
and the elweir mte. They are men 
whose mere animal spirits and bodily 
energies compel them. to active ex- 
ertion in the field, and entirely pre- 
vent their being students, except out 
of doors. A goologist should have 
that organ of locality and “eye for a 
country” that give 1 man the power 
ot seizing, almost at a glance. all the 
principal features in it, and compre- 
Fencing their relations; that enable 
him to grasp im his mind the con- 
nexion and direction of the hills, the 
he of the valleys, and the necessary 
courses of the strcams and rivers; to 
feel, as it were, or to be instinctively 
aware of, the bearings of every one 
yoint in the ground he traverses from 
every other, so that in passing across 
a country he unconsciously forms 
iu his inind a map or model of every 
thing he sees, and can even guess at 
much that he does not see. It is this 
faculty that enables the good fox- 
hunter to anticipate the line the fox 
will take across the country, and to 
teke his own line so as to always find 
himself in a good place in the hunt; 
that causes the explorer of new lands, 
Fo to lead his purty as to reach or 
avoid the rivers, to strike the moun- 
tain passes, or to sce his way out of a 
maze of broken ground; that makes 
the surveyor select at once the best 
line for his railroad; or, lastly, gives 
the general the power of so conducting 
his army as always to occupy the 
strongest positions, and always to take 
advantage of every feature in the 
ground inoat favourable to his own 
operations, or best adapted to assist 
him in disconcerting the movementa 
of his adversaries. Ifa man of this 
stamp become a botanist or zoologist, 
he devotes himeelf rather to the geo- 
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graphical distribution of plants or 
animals than to their specific descrip- 
tion ortheiranatomical and phyxiologi- 
cal investigation. If he devote himself 
to physics, he explores the earth with 
his barometer or thermometer, or his 
magnets or dipping needles, imstead 
of secluding himsolf in the observa- 
tory. He is essentially the man of 
action rather thanthe abstract thinker. 
Bodily motion, physieat labour, and 
excitement, are necessary t his very 
exiatence; and without them he cannot 
even think toany purpose. Hisstudy 
is the mountain glen, his Jaboratory 
is on the hill side; the sea shore, the 
river, the plain, and the hillowy ocean 
are his Hbrary, to which alf other 
books are but accessuries—-mere in- 
dexes and dictionarica to facilitate his 
reading of the great book of nature 
in her native lanmuage. To this class 
of meu the geologist essentially be- 
longs ; and he is, therefore, by his very 
nature contrastect with, if not opposed 
to, the mineratogiat. 

‘It is only within the last fow years 
that the nen of thonght, the students, 
the metaphysicians, the matlemati- 
cians, aud the chemists, have adinitted 
the men of action, the observers, the 
naturalists, and the explorer, within 
the pale of science at all. Science was 
snppnsed to bo limited to the abstract, 
and this contracted idea of it is even 
stilt too prevalent; those which are 
somewhut vaguely called the natural 
aeiencos arc only just beginning to get. 
a footing at the old universities; and 
their followers are still rather con- 
temptnously regarded by some per- 
aona as butterfly entchers, herbalists, 
and stone crackers, 

It_was this feeling that animated 
the Oxford Don alluded to in the 
lowing anecdote from the memoir of 
‘br, Buckland, prefixed to this edition 
of his bo 

“ So strange was this conduct” a 
Buckland's ‘ling his room with ‘Soa 
bones and ahells) ‘considered by tho 
graver classicists, and so alurmed were 
they lest these amunitutes academice 
should become dangerous innovations, 
that whon he mado oue of his early fo- 
reign tours to the Alps and ports of italy 
which enabled him to produce one of the 
poldost and most effective of his writings, 
an authoritative eldcr is suid to have ex- 
claimed, ‘Well!'Buckland ie gone to 
Ytaly ; so, thank God, we elall have no 
more of this geology. 

Theterm “science,” however, whether 
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we look to its simple literal meaning, 
or to any more technical sense we may 
chouse to attach to it, is by no means 
necessarily confined in its application 
to one branch of human knowledge, 
or one method of acquiring that know- 
ledge. We have even Scripture war- 
rant for not considering any thing that 
God has created as “common or un- 
clean ;” and no reasonable man could 
ussert that it was unbecoming his 
dignity to devote all his energies and 
all his time to the study of any thing 
that the Creator did not thivke it mn- 
worthy of His Almighty power to 
fashion with His most perfect akill 

_ There is, therefore, no part of crea- 
tiun, however mean we in our small 
vanity may be inclined to eonsider it, 
which we may not worthily study, and 
of which the worthy students may not 
be admitted as brothers into the great. 
gnild of science, 

Jf the astronomer, in_ his silent 
watch-tower, mneasuring the motions 
of the stars during the still hours of” 
the night, and noting the rolling of our 
earthly halk naltuidusonits yearly path 
around the sin, be a man of science, 
a0 also is he who observes the won~ 
derful structure of the meanest animal 
or the smaltent plant, and traces in all 
their parts and in all their motions. 
a perfect adaptation to the same great 
physical laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of the plincts and their satel 
lites. 

Sul leas can the dignity of Science 
be refused te that study which takes 
the whole earth for its subject, and 
sevks to investigate its stracture and. 
unuyel its history. 

The proceeding observations may, 
perhaps, appear somewhat trite and 
counuonphice ; but they show us, at 
allevents, how necessary and unavoid- 
able it is that a geologist should bo 
a man of action, a traveller, and out- 
of-doors student ; and how impossible 
it is for him to understand hia sub- 
ject if he confine his studies tu the 
brary, the museum, or the labora- 
tory. 1f his subject is the earth, he 
must examine his subject; he must 
ree at least some considerable of 
it; he must move about over its sur- 
fuce, explore ite heights and itadepthe; 
sea it with his own eyes, as far as 
human eyes can penetrate, for thus 
alone can he get true Ideas as to the 
meaning of the words he empl or 
be able to nnderatand the descriptions: 
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lL on and symbols 
only, without een ‘aba real 
y apa logist trust for his 


howler 


k 
to pgnres, or to booka. 

‘at the above observations, if trite 
are true, is shown also by this—that 
so long as geology remained in the 
hands of chemists and mincralogists 
only, it made no real progrose, And 
wo Inoy very safely say that if it had 
remained in their hands it never would 
have made any. Mothematicians and 
physicists, chemists and mincralogists, 
might have determined the exact form 
und specific gravity of the whole carth 
and of every substance upon it ; the 
might have decided the exact chen 

composition of every spocies of 
roineral and every variety of ruck, and. 
yet not have made a single step in 
advance of the wild hypotheses of the 
ists i 1 truc geolugi- 
cal history of the earth. They would 
have accumulated many facts antl 
much material for the use of the geo- 
logist; but yet it would not have fol- 
Jowed that geology would have even 
commenced. y of tho stuncs of 
the future edifice might have been 
quarried without even the founda- 
tions of it being laid, and while the 
a wore still unaware of the 
oe that would be hereafter made of 


em. 

Thegreat factaof geology, the know- 
ledge of the structure of the earth’s 
crust, and the causes by which that 
structure was produced, and the rate 
at which it was elaborated; that 
which we may call the natural his- 
tory of the earth; has been discovered 
chiefly by the researches of two kinds 
of labourers—geological surveyors and 
palmontologists. 5 

The logical ara ror evel in 
every direction, lengthwise and a- 
thwart,overtho districts houndertakes 
to examine, noting all the facts to be 
observed in natural or artificial exca- 
vations, and recording his observu- 
tions on maps and in nofe-books, #0 
ag to delineate the surface boundarics 
of the different rock masses and for- 
mations, and te srrive at such definite 

jones as to their order of super- 
position, se will enable him to know 
i iene =e they wok the 
in ere sin 
eutface. This is # task requiring the 
corpus eanun et robustusm a4 Weill aa 
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mentem sanam. No mountain 
must be left ungcaled on any aide; no 
glen or ravine unsearched; no proci- 
lee or oli must be unscen; no mine 
unvisited; no road-cutting or canal, 
nor even any well or dit unlock 
at. This kind of labour not jong 
beon persevered in beforo it was dis- 
covered (in the first instance by an 
ordinary Jand surveyor of more than 
ordinary sagacity—William Smith, 
afterwards made LL.D. by the Uni- 
versity where his nephew ig now 
Professor of Geology), that cach great 
group of strata contained within it- 
self certain marks, which always re- 
curred in the same order, so that cach 
zroup coud be identifiod, wherever it 
appeared, by the occurrence of these 
marks, even if there was only a square 
yard of it exposed. When, then, the 
order of super-position of the groups 
wus once ascertained, and found to 
he invariable, it followed that if wo 
could by these marks identify any por- 
tion of rock at any place as belongin; 
to one of these groups, we shoul 
know what were groups or sets of 
beds which ought to found below 
it there, and what groups would come 
over it ut the place where it itself de- 
clined, (or dipped”) fram the surface 
towards the interior of the earth, 
This very was obviously 4 most 
important one, practically, for any 
oue who was In search of any mi- 
nerul matter, such as coal, that oc- 
curred in any one of these sroups and 
was not found in the others, 1t waa 
ulo a most important theoretical one 
for these marks thus found to churac- 
trize certain groups of strata, were, in 
fact, the remains of ance living beings, 
hoth animals and planta, These ani- 
muls and plants, of which the re- 
mains were thus found embedded in 
the different groups of strata, differed 
for the utost_ part, hy specific or even 
generic characters, from any now liv- 
ing on the globe; und they differed in 
like manner among themselves, thuae 
of each group of strata being speci- 
fieally or generically different from 
those of any other. It was, in fact, dis- 
covered thatthe remains of animals and 
plants found thus buri more @ 
leas perfectly preserved aa their 
form aud structure, if not aa to their 
eu these groups of strata, 
wero not only the remains of extinct 
organisms, but that the remainsfound 
in one group had become extinct be- 
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fore the strata of the next i 
g oup had been deposited ; iw 

next superior group in man- 
ner contained the semains of the liv- 
ing beingsthat were contemporancous 
with it, but that these beings became 
extinct before the next set of strata 
were formed; and so on. a 

Fossils then acquired 2 chronologi- 
cal significance, and served like coin! 
and. monumonta, and styles of archi- 
tecture in hnman history, to deter- 
mine, not, indeed, the absolute, but 
the relative dates of ovents. 

By their aid goologista became able 
to construct a consistent history of 
the formatiun of the crust of the 
earth, founded on evidence which 
was almont equal in value to contem- 
poraneousdocumentary testimony,and 
surpaased it in onc respret, since it 
waa undesigned and unvitinted by 
uny human motivo or invention. 

n the first eager interest tliat waa 
excited by the wonderful discoveries 
of atranye ant often monstrous-look- 
ing animals that were soon made, it 
was natural that the men who dis- 
covered and collected them shoukt be 
anxious algo to knuw all about them, 
and themselves to uarue and describe 
them, Here wo have, then, the ex- 
planation of the fact thut in the in- 
terval between taking hix Bachelor's 
wud Master’s degree, Rucktnad at- 
tondod, not only Dr, Kidd’s Lectures 
«a Mineralogy and Chemistry, but 
aho those of Bir, Christopher Peare 
on Anatomy; and of the fact alluded 
to at tho beginning of this article, that 
his Bridgewater, Treatise makes so 
little mention of mineralogy, and so 
much of palwoutology. For 4 con- 
niderable timo, indeed, the latter 
ucionce, or tho study of fossils, was 
looked upon aa almost synon, as 
with geology, the ponar iden being, 
perhaps, that geologists did nothing 
elae but dig up aud describe extinct 
animals; ond it was not till » later 
period than the first publication of the 
Ppridyewater ‘Treatise that men began 
to devote thomsclves chiefly or en- 
tirely to the study of fossil animals, 
or fossil plants, under the name of 
paleontologists as distinct from ge- 


ologiste. 
fo England belongs the honour af 
leading the way in. the foundation of 
true geology, whether united with 
logy, or upon it; while 
‘purely mineralogical schools 
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of Scotland and Ireland necessarily 


that Pee the background; the 


being represented chit 

or felely by the map of Maculloch ; 
and that of Ireland by the atill more 
execllent and admirable map of Sir 
Richard Griffith, a work which future 
geclozista may, perhaps, improveupon, 

it no one will be able to supersede. 
The lcad thus taken by England in 
geological science was the result, in 
Great measure, of the geological atruc- 
ture of the island itaelf, presenting as 
it does an cpitome of the structure of 
the crust of the whole globe, and 
exposing a series of groups of strate), 
suck as ix to be found nowhcre clegrip 
the world, ina similar amall ares’ 
auy thin, at all approaching thay/ ne 
completences, or with any thie Re 
the same ailvantazes of expep® ion. 
Englishmen, thercforo, would Hom. 
been much to blaine if they 26d not 
used the advantages thus (forded 
them by nature, and bad "yt 














plored and described the 
ptrata that form their ownoB™OVh 
that the terms Cambrianyg? 
evenbins Liasic, Botho, sian, 
fordian, Kimmeridgian, Wea! Z 
should become, ine they havartlden, Sy 
typicn] designations over ale ® 

und te won af argo, Not th 
geological structure of Englave 
develaped und deseried wolees04, "pe 
men burn on her soil, since Irishorun, 





such as Fitton and Grithith, and Seotea, oy” 
men, such as Murchison, Lyell, Foy wo. 
bea, and Ramsay, have har contm- 


‘buted to the work. 

It was in the carly part of this. 
century that the Geological Society of 
London was founded ; and in 1624 a 
royal charter of incorporation was 
granted to it, Buckland being named 
first president in the charter itself. 
Tr the nuiks of that society, both be- 
fore and after its incorporation, were 
found a nwnber of men of a very re~ 
markable character, They were re- 
markuble not more for their intellec- 








tual ability than for their bodily 
vigour, their geniality of ition, 
their animal spirits and good temper, 


and the wit and humour which enliv- 
enced equally their private conversa- 
tion and their scientific mionR, 
‘There wasno Preece shout a A 
‘no aasumption of dignity or solemnity. 
Teyero lnnge-heated, honoaty ain: 
cere men, feeling a st interest in 
2 common pursuit, eagerly labouring 
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for ita advancement; fieither unduly 
amxions for their own personal credit 
and reputation, nor over sensitive to 
honest criticism on their own errors 
or shortcomings. Hard knocks and 
witty sarcasms were given and taken 
with the same good-humour; and no 
man felt called uy cither to e 
a fellow-labourer for fear of offending 
him, or entitled to be angry at any 
kind of fun that was made of himself. 

Alas! for the days that are gone! 
Some of this band of noble men re- 
nain to us, in honoured old age; but 
she spirit that animated them, though 
re together extinct, no longer flour- 





jabgvs in its pristine vigour. Still, 
however, though much of the old 

‘at and hearty spirit has de- 

rted, though “the large utterance 
FF the'll early gods” can uo longer le 
freely 2¢ ndulged in, yet good conscien- 
tious Work is being done by the 
society, dof a kind quite worthy of its 
ancient ree;putation. Among the band 
‘of men al, Yove alluded to, one of the 
Paost cond{picuons was Dr. Buckland, 


ick, & Woodwardian Professor at 
Bedgwick,” "Conybeare, late Dean of 
Llandaff, #vere equally distinguished ; 
‘while the @ 2ames of Greenhough, Dela 
Beche, Sj, kes, and others, are to be 
added tof? those previously mentioned. 
Bucl took his B.A. degree in 

1 It was seventeen years before 







Droduced his first geol 
taper on the Alps, published in the 
lanals of Philosophy in 1821. In 
‘826 he published the work that firet 
brought his name prominently before 
the gencral public, This work was a 
Ato volume, describing the occurrence 
of bones of hyenas, tigers, bears, elo- 
phanta, rhinoceroses, hippepotami, 
mastoduns, and otheranimals, in caves, 
and in superficial deposits, in different 
parts of the British Islands und the 
Continent, and under such circwn- 
stances ag ved those animals to 
have inhabited these countries for 
many years previous to their destru 
tion ‘The work was entitled, “Rel 

juise Dia ian a the Raosehish on 

ge being luced as the proximal 
cause of the destruction of the animals, 
and the burying of their remains in 
the places where they were discoverod. 
Subsequentinvestigation shortly prov- 


deal work, 
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ed that this cause, or any similar one, 

wos inad equate to explain the pheno- 

ypotbecis a few years after the pale 
esis a few er 

Tati mn of his ak a 

As the beliefin the Noachian deluge, 
as & vera cavec in geology, lingers in 
the minds of some, it may be as well 
to devote a few words to the examina- 
tion of the Scripture account of that 
occurrence. 

We may suppose that the word 
translated “mountains” meant any, 
even the slightest elevation above the 

eneral dead level of the country in- 
fiabited by Noah; and that the Arra- 
rat mentioned was certainly not the 
extinct voleane to which the name 
han been applied in modern times, 
which rises from a table-land that is 
itself severnl thousand foot above the 
Jevel of the sea, while the inountain 
Tears its summit to more than 17,000 
fect above it, 

Many of the old divines doubted, 
on purely philological grounds, that 
it was intended that we should wn 
derstand from the description of the 
Deluge that it spread heyond the dik- 
trict then inhalnted by inan over the 
whole globe, and covered the tops of 
the loftiest mountains now existing. 
To do that, indeed, it must have risen 
more than 20,000* fect above the 
present level of the sca, and a bulk of 
water would have been required that 
would have affectoil the motions both 
of the carth and the moon, and for 
wach it is equally dittcult to ima- 
sine an origin, or a place of dis- 
position. 

It is not, however, the geologist 
alone who finds u difficulty in sup- 
posmug the deluge to haye boon uni- 
versal, noreven the geologist eomsbined 
with the physical geograpler und as- 
tronomer, 

What say Botany and Zoulugy ? 
They show us as observed in the ad- 
inirable presidential address of Pro- 
feasor Owen to the Leeds meeting of 
the British Association, that every 
species of animal has proceeded from 
a certain centre, where tho first indi- 
vidual, or first’ pair of the species, 
was originally placed upon the globe. 
‘The descendants of that individual or 
that pair (where, as in most instances, 








* The loftiest pouk of the Himaleyahs, Mount Everest, 1s 29,000 fect above the 
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& pair was necessary for 


propagation) 
form a species, the continued propa- 
gation of the species being only re 


sible among those deacen’ iI 

the progeny of two individuals of dif- 
ferent apecics, howover closely allied, 
is invariably barren, either after the 
first, or at most the second generation. 

Now, on the supposition of the 
Noachian deluge being universal, and 
all animals being the descenlants of 
those preserved in the ark, it would 
follow that all animals procecded 
from a common centre, somewhere in 
Southern Asia, So far from this 
being the cage the ecntres acem to be 
ag numcrons as the species, and are 
at tho least very numerous anil widely 
seatterod over the whole earth. 

A few instances wil} suttice to make 
this cloar. The lion and the Bougal 
tiger must have hail their centre sunie- 
where in the Qld World; the pwnaand 
the jaguar in the New. The Asiatic 
olephant and the African clephant are 
two totally distinctapecies, which must 
have sprung into existence in widely 
separated localities, The aloths ond 
arinadilloes are confined to the gouth- 
orn part of the Aincrican continent; 
the inarsupial animals to Anatralasia 
(except the true opossuins, which arc 
American). The monkeys of South 
America are all totally distinct from 
those of the olil world; Lut not only so, 
for every species of monkey in each 
vase has a certain dofinite area, with- 
in which it is absolutely confined, 
Every specics of mammal, indeed, haa 

ita area; that is to say, the space 
within which it lives might be cir- 
cumscribed by a definite boundary, 
and the whole oarth would then be 
celled out into districts of all sorta, 
hapes, and dimensions scattered pro- 
imiseuously over the ylobe, aimny 
overlapping, sumo perhaps ' near! 
inciding, but all distinet from enc! 
other, 
Neither is this dispersion of apeci- 
fic areas, and acattering of the ceutres 
whence they originated, confined to 
the mammulia: it reigns equally 
among birds, Birds, even of power- 
fas Bight, Keep wition certain spaces, 
which they rarely overpass, wi 
some are confined ‘within the narrow- 
est possible limita. In the little 
‘oup of the Galapagos Islands, the 
rds (0a also the reptils) aro all dis. 
tinct and peculiar, some specios 
finches being confined to cach of 
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certain small islands that are_cven 
within sight of each other. Hf we 
take the wingless birds that cannot 
travel except on land, we find 
‘one species of ostrich in Alrica, just 
spreading thence into Arabia; two 

ferent species in South America ; 
tho emen in Australia; the cassowary 
in New Guinea ; the apteryx in New 
Zealand. That these genera and spe- 
cies conld have procceded from une 
centre, and that i a part of Asia in 
which nono of them are now found, 
nor ever have Leen heard of, is utterly 
Deyo lolies, 

But we lave no_oreasion to travel 
Peyonl our own islands for a very 
conspicuons instance of the restriction 
of species of bands. The red grouse of 
Britain and Ivcland is a species abso- 
lutely unknown ou the neurest part 
of the Continent, as well an in every 
oth t of the worl. Can we be- 
lieve otherwise than that it originated 
within this aren? 

The same law of tho limitation of 
spocitic areas is just as obvious when 
we come to exiinine the geographical 
dintribution of reptiles, fis ects, 
molineca, erustacca, zoophyta, of 
every kind and grade of avimal life, 
frou) the highest down to the lowest, 
and is to be seen, not onty in the digs 
tribution of lifo laterally over the 
surface of the carth, but vertically 
upwards into the aiz, along the moun- 
tabs siden, and downwards into thosea, 
along the sulaurine slopes, Evory 
specics of animal hus its local habita- 

on, its ceutre of life, where the in- 
dividuale belonging to it are ost nu- 
inerouy most vigorous and flourish. 
i nd departing from which in 
irection they gradually become 
rarer, till at lust there occurs a limit 
beyond which they disappear alto- 
gether. i 

It is nv argument against the law 
of the sparadic scuttoring of original 
specific centres that there are or may 
De in all classes of animal life, a few 
species, such as man and the do; 
among the inuinmalia, who have 
constitutions given them that have 
enabled them to make their way 
eventually over the whole globe. On 
the supposition that there Bre eoamo- 

jitan species among 
Fo would naturally happen that these 
will be the best known and moat 
numerous in individuals, It may, 
however, be doubted whether there 

















ave any truly cosmopolitan species ex- 
cept man and the dog; while there are 
certainly, many which are reatri 
pbsolutely to nome small spot of earth, 
Yike the delicate little huzpming-bird, 
Ereoonemus Derlianus, found only 
in the Andean volcano of 1 
or like the carnivorous i 
known as the “Native Tiger” and 
“Native Devil,” restricted to Tas- 
mania. 

But these wonderful laws of diffu- 
sion from centres scattered over the 
globe, aro not confined to animal life ; 
they reign throughout the vogetahle 
Kingdom also, through all plants, fron 
oaks to mosses and lichens, and 
through plants that inhabit the land, 
or the waters of lakes and rivers, or 
the shores and bottom of the ocean. 

‘Neither is there wanting evidence 
to show us that this order of nature, 
(to use a reverential periphrasis for 
tho will of God), is no new thing, but 
thatitie theresultand the continuation 
of that which hae reigned over and 
ruled the life of the globe, both animal 
and vegetable, from the earliest days 
that life was placod upon it down to 
our own time. More especially is this 
order of distribution to be observed 
in the times immediately preceding 
our own, when the animals lived that. 
were the subject of Buckland’s “ Reli- 

mite Diluviansz.” It thus happened 
it tho very inatances which he first 
produced as evidences of the univer- 
sality of the deluge, hocame the 
strongest arguments against it, rinve 
they can be shown to be in complete 
harmony with those facts of tho distri- 
bution of species at tho present day, 
which entirely preclude the notion 
of the Noachian deluge having cx- 
tended beyond a portion of the carth’s 
surface, 


* The distribution of the humming-birds is vory remarkable. 
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Physical evidence might be brought 
in in abundance, Pig we ‘to cor- 
roborate the conclusions stated above. 
Volcanoes, for instance, rise here and 
all over the world, largely com- 
posed of piles of mere di inst 
and pumice, such as would float o' 
or_be washed away if they were once 
submerged under water. Theso piles 
are of such vast dimensions, that, 
whether we reason from what we 
know of the method of their accunu- 
lation, or take as a scalo of their rate 
af production the accession made to 
them during the historic period, (the 
addition to the bulk of a during 
the last 2,500 years, for instance) wo 
are compelled to belinve that they 
have stood upon dry land undisturbed 
by any sweep of water, for many 
thousand years, most probably for 
many hundred thousand ars, ever 
since their bases were first Hed above 
the level of the sca. 
4eo] lind reccived its greatest, 
impulse in the early part of this 
century from the discoveries of Cuvier, 
who, from hones found in the plaster 
rock of Yaris, resuscitated a whole 
population of extinct animals, whore 
living forms had never been seen by 
the eye of man. Men, even men of 
avience, were accustomed to look upon 
mere shells and corala os things of 
too insignificant, and too uncertain 
valuo to be taken as the datu from 
which to draw large scientific con- 
clusions, or the hase on which to erect 
8 great historical edifice. When, how- 
ever, they found it proved that quad- 
rupeds aa large and as numerous ts 
those which now surround us had 
‘rished from the surface of theearth, 
leaving their remains here and there 
buried beneath the surface, and that 


those quadrupeds differed from any 


‘They are in the 


first place ail American, different spocics occurring through the whole continent, 
‘Cape Horn to Behring’s Straits. Some species have a very wide range, like 


from 
the Little blazing red Hi 
Sitka. 


rufus which 1s found all the way from Moxico to 


Others are confined to very narrow limits besides the one mentioned in the 


text. 


The Orectrochilus Chtmborazo is found only on that mountain, and never 


lower than 12,000 above the sea, ranging thence up to 15,000 feet. Another species 


of the same genus, 


lus Pichincha, js in like manner confined to the nono 


Oreotrochil 
lying between 10,000 and 14,000 fect on tie fanks of that mountain, 
called Doc 


Another bumming-bird, 


imastes enslicrus chowa 2 curious instance 


of’ adaptation, having « long curved bill and long tongue, especially adapted for 
th ped flower of = plant 


taking 
belonging to the genus 
‘The abo 


e honey from the recesses of a long trumpet-shal 


Brongniartia. 
wbove statements are made on the authority of the eminent ornithologist, 
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now living, but often formed interme- 
diate links of gradation between kinds 
of living animals that were wi 
separated in structure and habits ;— 
when these facts became evident, the 
attention of men became inevitably 
arrested. 


To like manner, in England, when 
men had pointed out to them the 
dons of a species of hyena different 
from any Iving spocics, filled with 
the gnawod and broken a8 of tho 
animals they had preyed upon, and 
found umong the bones thoso of extinct 
elophants and bears, and of extinct 
kinds of lion or tiger-like animals, the 
bones of a hippopotamus and a rhino- 
ceros, and other “ wild beasts,” once 
the inhabitants of this portion of the 
earth, but now utterly extinct, every- 
one becume interested in these dis- 
coverics, That these remains belonged 
to extinct species, was proved by their 
hones differing in minute characters 
from those of their congencrs now 
living in tho globe, in the samo way 
that bones of different living species 
differ from cach other ; and the con- 
clusion was confirmed in one or two 
instances by the discovery even of the 
tho skin embedded in frozen mud in 
Siberia, when one species of elephant, 
and one specics rhinuceros were 
found to have had woully coata, and 
long shaggy hair, fitting them for 
extra tropical climates, 

There was something here that 
caught the attention of every one— 
something that no ouo could listen to 
with indifference, as they would to a 
dry discussion about different earths, 
or rocks, or minerals, Men felt that 
the history of animals was to a cor- 
tain extent a history of themselves. 
Fachof us might paraphrase the poot’s 
line into “ Vivo, nihil vinum a me 
atienum puto,” One question which 
immediately arorc waa this: “Have 
the bones of men been found together 
with thoseof theao extinct creatures?” 
—a question which still excites in- 
terest, and to which no entirely satis- 
factory answer hos yet been given 
with respect to these animals, whuse 
remains have been found merely in 
caves, or in the most superficial and 
newest deposita. % 

‘Scarcely less than the interest thus 
excited was that felt by the discovery 
= a dee Sadan HH formations, 

e skolotons o: een-lirards, 
animals that, in thelr bead and teeth, 
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resembled crocodiles, but whieh had 
mere paddies instead of legs and 
feet ; sn ware: therefore Leeceoeers to 
walk on land, except, to 
squattle across a mud- and were 
evidently intended for a life in the 
waters, and adapted to rush through 
tho waves like great porpoises or 
uses, Along with these wero 
even found flying lizards, having some 
of the bones of their extremities ex- 
tended xo as to spread out great folds 
of skin into wings, like the wings of 
Lats, realizing thus to some extent 
the “old fab ow of flying dragons. 
er benos longing to gigantic 
terrestrial lzards ‘go were Sand in 
the same formations, go that altoge- 
ther there aypeared to have becn a 
eriod when lizard-like animals pre- 
dominated on the globe, and ruled as 
the lords of creation both on the land 
and in the water. 

Th all these latter discoveries, Dr. 
Buckland took uw great part, as ix 
shown by his nwnecrous papers in the 
transactions of the Geological Society 
and elsewhere. He it was, especially, 
who showed that the sea-lizarda, the 
ichthyosaurns and plesiosaurus lived 
for long periods in the sea, a3 was 
proved hy the old sea-bottoms, (ouce 
imud and clay, now rock), con- 
taining regular beds of their excre- 
ment, all cunverted into stone, 

The following panstigcy extracted 
from the account of the ichthyogaurus 
in the Bridgewater Treatise will yive 
the reader a good idea of the animal, 
and of Dr, Buckland’s powers of de- 
scription : 

**Some of the most remarkable of 
these reptiles have becn arranged under 
the genus ichthyosaurus (or fish lizard) 
in consequence of the partial resem- 
blance of their vertebrm to those of 
fishes. If we examine these creatures 
with a view to their capabilities of loco~ 
motion and the means of offence and de- 
fence which their extraordit struc- 
ture afforded to them, we shall flad com- 
Dinetions of form and mechanical con- 
trivances which are now di 
through various classes and orders of ex- 
isting animals, but are no longer united 
in tho same genus. ‘Thus in the same 
individual the snout of a porpoise ia com- 
bined with the teeth of a crocodile, the 
head of a lizard with the vertebrm of a 
fish, and the sternum of an ornitho- 
rhyncus (or platypus), with the paddles 
of a whale. 

“<The general outline of an ichthyo- 
saurus must haye most nearly 
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the modern ise and It 
had four broad feet or ‘paddles. End ter- 
minated behind in a long and erful 
tall. Some of the largest of ti 
tiles must have exceeded thirty fect in 
Tength. . . . The expansion of the 
jaws must have been prodigious, their 
‘h, in tho larger species, sometimes 
exceeding aix feet: the voracity of the 
animal was doubtlessin proportion to its 
powers of destruction. ... The teeth 
of the ichthyosaurus are conical and 
much like those of the crocodile, but 
considerably morenumerous, amounting 
in some cascs to 180... . | The en 
mous magnitude of the eye of the ich 
thyosaurus® is among the most remark- 
able peculiarities in the structure of the 
animal. From the quantity of light ad- 
mitted in consequence of its prodigious 
size it must have possessed very great 
powers of vision; we have nlsocvilence 
that it had both microscupic and teles- 
copic powers... A circular scrics of 
petrified, thin, bony platcsranged round 
a central aperturo where once was 
placed the pupil... ‘The soft parts 
of the eyes of the ichthyosaurus have, of 
course, entircly perishud ; but the pre- 
servation of this curiously constructed 
hoop of bony plates shows that the enor- 
mous eye, which they formed the 
front, was an optical instrument of va- 
ried and prodigious powvrs, enabling the 
ichthyosaurus to descry ite prey at great 
or little distances, in the obscurity of 
mght, and in the depth of the sea. 


«From the tecth and organs of loco- 
motion we come to consider those of di- 
gestion in the ichthyosaurus. If there 

any point in the structure of eatinct 
fossil animals as to which it shoul have 
secined hopeless to discover any kind of 
evidence, it is the form and arrangement 
of the intestinal organs ; since these soft 
parts, though of prime importance in 
the animal economy, yet being suspend- 
ed freely within the cavity of the body, 
and unconnected with the skeleton, 
would leave no traces whatever upon 
the fosell bones. 

«It is impossible to have seen the 
large apparatus of tecth and strength of 
jaws, which we have been examining in 
‘the ichthyosanrus, without concluding 
that animals furnished with such power- 
ful instruments of destruction must 
have used them freely in restraining tho 
‘excessive population of the ancient ceas, 
‘This inference has been fully confirmed 
by the recent discovery within their 
skeletons of the half-digested remains of 
fishes and reptiles which they had de- 














© There is a specimen in the museum of the Geological Socit 
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voured, and by the further di of 
coprolites, i.e. of fecal remains in a state 
of petrifaction ed through the 


game strata in which these ekeletons aro 
buried. The state of preservation of 
those very curious petrified bodiee is 
often so perfect as to indicate not only 
the food, but aleo the dimensions, form, 
and structure of their stomach and in- 
‘testinal canal. 

«* On the shore at Lyme Regia those 
coprolites are so abundant that they lie 
in sume parte of the lias like potatous 
scattered in the ground ; still more com- 
anon are they in the lias of the estuary 
of the Severn, where they aro similarly 
disposed in strata of many miles in ex- 
tent, and mixc:l so abundantly with teeth 
and rolled fragments of the buns of rep- 
tiles and fishes, 1s to show that thia re- 
gion, having been the bottom of an an- 
cient sca, was for along period the re- 
ceptacie of the bones and focal remains 
of its inhabitante, 

"The occurrence of coprolites 
however, peculiar to the piaces just men- 
tioned; they are found in greater or loss 
abundance throughout the lins of En- 
gland; they occur also in etrata of all 
ages that contain the remains of carni~ 
vorons reptiles, und have been recognised 
in muny and distant regions, both of 
Europe and Anierica.” 











8 not, 


The other animal named before aa 
one of the fellow inhabitants of the 
ancicnt seas with the ichthyosaurus 
was called by its discoverers Cony- 
beare and De ln Beche a plesiosmuns, 
as being more like a lizard in shape 
than a fish, although it hud also fin- 
like paddles fitted for the water in- 
stoad of feet adapted for the lund. 
The inhabitants of Dublin have now 
an excellent opportunity of studying 
the structure of this extraordinary 
animal in the magnificent specimen 
now in the gardens of the Royal Zoo- 
logical Society, The Society owe to 
the imunificonce of their late Presi- 
dent, Sir Philip Crampton, confirmed 
and completed by his son, Sir John, 
this valuable possession, enabling 
them to compare one of the most con- 
apicuous forms of extinct life, with 
guctt mois eablone of existing teptile 
‘ife as they ms ap] m time to 
time to obtains 

ir specimen, which is twenty- 
three feet long, is the skeleton of a 
true plesiosaurus, and not of a plio- 


of London, in 


which the jonger diameter of the orbital cavity measures fourteen . 
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saurug, ad was at one time suggested, 
bat of & species differing apparently 
from all those hitherto described. _ 

1t came from Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
as is proved by the species of shella 
embedded in 18 caleorores rock} now 
occupying the interior ita head, 
which Mr, W. H. , of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Ireland, informs us are 
of a kind hitherto found only in the 
Yorkshire lina. * 

Thespecimen waa,webelieve, bought 
originally for about £120 by the Mar- 
quiz of Normanby, and by him given 
to Sir P. Crampton. 

Buckland gives the following de- 
scription of the plesiosaurus: 

“*To the head of a lizard it united 
the teeth of a crocodile; a neck of en- 
ormous length, resembling the body of 
@ serpent ; a trunk and tail having the 
proportions of an ordinary quadruped ; 
the ribs of a chameleon, and the les 
of a whale, Such are the strange com- 
binations of form and structure in the 
plesiosaurus—a, yenus, the remains of 
which, after interment for thousands” 
@ thousands of millions) ‘of years 
amidst the wreck of milhous of extinct 
inhabitants of the ancient carth, are at 
length recalled to light by the researches 
of the guvlugist, and submitted to our 
examination in nearly a8 perfect state 
as the bones of «pecies that are now 
existing upon the earth. 

“Phe plesioxauri appear to have lived 
in shallow seas and estuaries, and to 
have breathed air like the ichthyosauri 
aud our modern cotacva, We arc already 
acquainted with five or six specivs, sume 
of which attained # prodigious size and 
length. 


One of these species was called the 
P. dolichodcirus, or Tong-nerked ple- 
siosnurus, of which Dr. Buckland 
gives the fullowing characters: 

“The head of the P. dolichodeirus 
exhibits a combination of the charac- 
ters of the ichthyosaurus, the cro- 
codjle, and the lizard, but most nearly 
approaches to the latter, . . . ‘The 
most anomalous of all the charaters is 
the extraurdinary extension of the neck 
to a length almost cquailing that of the 
body and tail togother, and surpassing 
in the number of its vertebrm (about 
thirty-three), that of the most long- 
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necked bird, theswan. It thus deviates 
in the greatest degree from the almost 
universal law, which limits tho cervical 
vertebra of quadrupeds to a very small 
number. Even in the cameleopard, the 
eamel, and the lama, their number is 
uniformly seven. In ‘the short neck of 
the cetacea the type of this number 
is maintained, In birds it varies from 
nine to twenty-three, and in living rep- 
tiles from three to eight.” 


After pointing out and describing 
several uther peculiarities of structure, 
he concludes with the following quo- 
tation from Conybeare’soriginal paper 
in the Geulogical Transactiuns:— 
hat it was aquatic is evident from 
the form of its paddles; that it was 
marine is almost equally so from the 
remains with which it is universally avso- 
ciated; that it muy have occasionally 
visited the shore the resemblance of its 
extremitics to those of the turtle may: 
lead us to conjecture: its motion, how- 
ever, must have been very awkward on 
land ; its long neck must ‘have impeded 
its progress through the water ; present- 
ing # striking contrast to the organiza- 
tion which so admirably fits the ichthy- 
osaurus to cut throughthe waves. Muy 
it not, therefore, be cuncludet (since, in 
addition to these circumstances, its rer- 
piration must have required frequent 
access of air), thut it swam upon or near 
the surface, arching back ita long neck 
like the swan, and occasionally darting 
it down at the fish which happened to 
float within itsreach. Jt may, perhaps, 
have lurked in shoal water along the 
coast, concealed among the seaweed.and 
raising its nostrils to a level with the 
surtace frum a considerable depth, may 
have found a sceare retreat from the 
assaults of dangerous cucmice: while the 
length and flexibility of its nock may 
hase compensated for the want of 
strength in its jaws, aud ite incapacity 
for swift motion through the water uy 
the suddenness and ugility of tho attac! 
which they enabled it to make on every: 
animal fitted for its prey which came 
within its reach.” 


These extracta are but a fow of the 
mauy striking andaccurate anatomical 
and physilogival descriptions and ex- 

Jlanutions given by Dr. Buckland in 
his treatise, and admirably illuatrated 
by the volume uf plates. These de- 

















* To any one who wishes to know where ‘*the lias” and other formations of 
the kind pre to be best seen, we would recommend an admirable Geological Map 
of England and Wales, lately published by Professor Ramsay, the Local Director 

Great Britain. 


of the Geological Survey of 


1t ig exactly of the right size either 


for the wall of a library or the pocket, ia beautifully coloured, and as we might 


expect from the author, embodies 
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‘all the recent diecuverice and improventents. 
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scriptions have been slightly enhanced 
in value in the ition by 


few notes from Professor Gwen. 

‘The descriptions and illustrat 
were in themselves most instructive, 
and as pieces of information of quite 
sutticiont value to deserve publication. 
The express object of the work, how- 
ever, is to draw 2n argument to prove 
“the power, wisdom, and goodness of 

od, as manifested in the creation;” 
and the anatomical and structural de- 
scriptions are accordingly employed 
for that purpose. 

The argument in favour of Natural 
Theology from mere structural adapt- 
ation is not the only one to be drawn 
from geology, nor the only one which 
Buckland alludes to. There are,asit 
appears to us, two conclusions to 
arrived at from the known facts of 
the acience which: ure not 50 obvious, 
and are more interesting; the one con- 
clusion is against the eternal past et 
istence of the present order of things, 
and the other in favour of the unity 
of the Creative Intelligence. 

Geology points directly, if not to a 


be; ing (which would beimpossible), 
to preceding states of the world 
in which its constituent parts wero 


differently arranged, and even in a 
different condition from what theyare 
at present. This is true of the inor- 
ganic matters which compose the 
earth, oa well as of the organic beings 
that mhabit it. 

The rocks which make up the crust 
of the earth have either been deposit- 
ed from water, or have consoli L 
from a state of fusion by heat. All 
the aqueous rocks, whether their con- 
stituent particles were dissolved in 
the water, or merely a1 mnded in it, 
were derived, either directly or in- 
directly, from the destruction of 
igneous rocks. But with respect to 

derivative rocks, the rocks from 
which they were derived must have 
pre-existent. There must have 
been a time, then, when the crust of 
the globe had no other rocks butcovled 
igneous rocks upon it; and before that 


these rocks were eat leds ih 
sive any ratio; ition, 
of Sho fact observable in the struc- 


to 
‘back to a period when ite whole sur- 
face was & molten one, and to allow 
surface having consolidated 
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and cooled sufficiently to allow of the 
existence of water before there could 
be any formation of rocks derived from. 
the action of water. It does not at 
all follow from this, nor is it even 
probable that any of these cooled ig- 
neous rocks thus forming the primi- 
tive crust of the globe are still exist- 
ing ; they have most, probably all been 
destroyed, and their materiale used 
up and made to enter into fresh com- 
binations long ago, befuro, perhaps, 
even the earliest of the now known 
rocks were doposited. Still the argu- 
ment remains untouched in favour 
of the totally different state of the 
globe formerly from what it after- 
wards became, and from what it is 
now; and even ufter the formation of 
water, and the consequent deposition 
of aqueous rocks, there has been every 
kd of change in the disposition and. 
arrangement of land and water, and 
great variations in the climate of dif- 
ferent part: of the globe, if not of ite 
whole surface. 

, it follows from the preceding con- 
siderations which, to use a term of 
Professor Haughton’s, are cosmogonic 
rather than geological, that we can 
reason back to a time when life, either 
vegetable or animal, was impossible 
upon the globe. Whether the earliest 
of our known secrics of aqueously 
formed rocks were contemporaneous 
with the commencement of life upon 
the globe, or not, still remains a ques- 
tion unsolved, perhaps fur ever in- 
roluble. Neither does it concern us 
to solve it. If by reasoning from the 
nature of rocks we arrive at a convic- 
tion that at some pre-geologic iod. 
the surface of the globe was a liquid 
fire, or even red hot, we know that 
life could not have emsted on it then ; 
and that, therefore, at some time since 
that period an animal and vegetable 
life was begun to be called into exist- 
ence by a creative power. We arrive 
thus at conclusive evidence of a be- 
ginning, both of a habitable globe and 
of its mhabitants’ Whether we have 
in the etratified crust of the globe the 
contemporaneous records of this com- 
mencement is altogether another ques- 
tion. In our opinion it is most prob- 
able that these earliest records have 





commencement depen 
on the nature of the case, 
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on the fact that all aqueous rocks are 
ultimately derivative from cooled ig- 
neous rocks, and that, therefore, 
previous existence of the igneous 

is implied in the existence of the aque- 
ous. 

The argument in favour of the unity 
of the Croative Power is oven still more 
forcible than that in favour of its ex- 
istence, 

Tho stratified rocks entering into 
the stracture of the erust of the globe 
may be divided into twelve or four- 
teen great groups, cach of which 
groups contains the remains of a whole 
¥ wwation of animals and plants, 

Each of these populations differed ab- 

solutely and specifically from all those 
that went before it, aud from all those 
that have come after it. However 
they might dixpute about some of the 
lines of demarcation, all geologists 
would agree that a dozen times, at 
least, have ail existing spcvics of ani- 
mals and plants yradually become 
extinct, and uew spovies beeu intro- 
dueed to keep up the population of 
the earth. Nevertheless, through all 
created beinus, whether Jiving or fos- 
sil, there reigns the most absolute 
uniformity of yan. and amongst all 
the infinite multiplicity uf species and 
varictios the onc identical desian. 

Lf we were to have a perfect imu- 
scun of existing nature perfectly ar- 
ranged, and were to sturdy it carefully, 
we should be strack by two fucts in. 
apparent contrudiction to each other 
which palvontology satisfactorily re- 
conciles. 

In some parts we should find 
the different species 40 clusely allied 
to cach other that there would be 
sume difficulty in making any cdistine- 
tion botween them. The difference 
between any two neighbouring spevi- 
imens woutd bo so slight us to be appar- 
ently accidental or unimportant, while, 
nevertheless, speciinens more widely 
separated would be obviously dis- 
tinct species. Take the Linnean genus 
Canis, for instance, and range together 
all varieties of doga, together with the 
wolf, the fox, the goal, the hyena. 
Thaw is omic i comet between 

log and any species rena; but 
some varieties of dog are so like wolves, 
that it is very difficult to give any 
description that whall not almost 
equally sprly to both; while the re- 
semblance of other dogs to foxes or 
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jackalls is at first sight very great. 
in instances where neighbourin: 


ies are thus closely allied, an 
gradation from one to another 
easy and almost inxensible, we may 
speak of the chain of life aa complete, 
and assume that we see all the links, 
and that none are necessarily wanting, 
In other cases in our supposed mu- 
seum we should find great and ob- 
vious gape: neighbouring species, or 
groups of apecies called genera, which 
we should be compelled to place side 
hide a» agreeing in essentials more 
closely th reed with any 
other apecies or genom, would yet bo 
separated by such greut und obvious 
distinctions that large intervals would 
be apparent between species and spe- 
cies, or between cencra aud gencra, 
tht be filled wp by many in- 
ate npevics oF BencTa. 
he, for instance Cuvier’s orders 
achydermata und Ruminantia, 
how re-arranged by. Owen. i 
improved firm, as follows :—(Hip- 
Ponetannas, pig, peceary);--(caml, 
lama, giraffe, dnoschns, deer, ante- 
lope, sheep, ‘goat, ox) j—Churse) ;— 
Qhinoceros, hyras, tapir);— (elephant); 
and every one must be strack at 
once with the obvious intervals there 
are between the peecary and the 
camel, hetween the ox and the horse, 
between the horse and the rhinoceros, 
between the tapir aud the cleph te 
There are no living animals having 
characters entitling them to be placed. 
in these inter - 
Amoug extinct fossil animals, how- 
ever, we find many of these miyaing 
Links filling ap the intervals, and con- 
tributing tu unite the chain of past 
and existing ceation into one eou- 
sistent whule: 



































“<The place of the genus Paleotherium 
ie intermediate between the rhinoceros, 
the horse, and the tapir. Eloven or 
twelve species have already been dis- 
covered, sume as lurge as a rhinoceros ; 
others varying from the size of a horse 
to that of altog. Five species of Anoplo- 
therinm have been found. The place of 
this genus stands in one respect between 
the rhineceros and the horse, and in an- 
other, between the hippopotamus, the 
hog, and the camel. ‘The Lophiodon is 
another new genus, silied most nearly to 
the tapir and rhinoceros. Fifteen spe- 
cies of it have been ascertained, 

The Cheropotamus wna an animal 
moat nearly ellied to the bose Se vome 
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reapecta g the babirouesa, and 
forming eLink between the ‘Anoplothe- 
rium and the peceary. 

“The Adapis most nearly resembled 
the hedgehog in form, but was three 
times the size of tha: animal; it ecems 
to have formed a link connecting the 
pachydermats with the inscctivora 
and carnivora.”—Notes to ie 
Treatise, page 78-80, 3rd edition. 


Altogether there are not fewer than 
fifty-aeven extinct nera already 
known, belonging to the above 
of animals, those genera contai 
about 160 species, in addition to which 
there are about 140 extinct spec 
belonging to the still existing gc- 
nera—300 missing links contributed 
by the discoveries of a few years to 
this part of the animal kingdom only. 
In other divisions of created bein; 
the discoveries have been still morc 
important, supplying, not merely lont 
species or genera, but whole familics, 
and even girders, not merely verses or 
chapters, but whole bovks of the his- 
tory of animated nature. 

Notwithstanding all this multi- 
tude in the diversity of forms which 
life at one time or other hax arsunicd 
upon the globe, there is ne want of 
harmony, no iscord, no confusion, 
However strange, and at first sight 
anomalous may be some of the ani- 
mals discovered by geologists, it only 
requires their structure to be riyhtly 
understood and appreciated, for them 
to fall into their places in a _well- 
ordered arrangement as naturally as 
any other members of the series. 
Whether naturalists have previously 
noticed it or not, the animals or plants 
when discovered are evidently rc- 
quired to supply what would other- 
wise be a deficiency, to fill up a gap, 
and complete an otherwise broken 
series of forms, 


«« But the argumont,” says Dr. Buck- 
land in his concinding’ chapter, “which 
would infer an unity of cause from unity 
of effects, represented throngh various 
and complex systems of organization 
widely remote from each other in time, 
and place, andcireumstances, applieswith 
enmulative force, when we not only can 
expand the details of facts on which it is 
founded over the entire eurface of the 
present world, but are enabled to com- 

d in the same category all the va 
Fious extinct forme of many preceding 
x of organization which we find 
entombed within the bowels of the earth. 














Geology and Mineralogy. 
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It was well observed by Paley - 
Ing the variations we Rad ta Peta roe. 
cics of plante and animals in distant re- 
gions and under various climates, that 
‘we never get amongst such original 
totally different modes of existence as 
to indicate that we are come into the 
province of a different Creator, or under 
the direction of a different Will.’ And the 
very extensive subterranean researches 
that have recently beon mado have 
greatly enlarged the range of facts in 
necordance with those on which Paloy 
unded this assertion, 

Tn all the numcruus examples of de- 
sign which we have selected from the 
various animal and vegetable remains 
that occur in a f state, there is such 











montal prin 
and such uniform adoption of analogous 
means to produce varions ends, with so 
much only of departure from one com- 
mon type of mechanism as was requisite 
to adapt each instrument to itsown spe- 
cial function, and to fit each specics to 
its peculiar pluce and office in the scale 
of created beings, that we can ecarcely 
fail to acknowledge in all there facta a 
demonstration of the unity of tho intel- 
lugence in which such transcendent har- 
mony originated; and we may almust 
dare to assert that neither athcism nor 
polytheism would ever have found ac- 
‘eeptance in the world had the evidences 
of high intelligence and of unity of de- 
sign, which are disclosed by modern din 
coveries in physical science, been fully 
known to the authors or the abcttors of 
systems to which they are so diametri- 
cally opposed. 

“It ie the same handwriting that we 
read, the eame system and contri 
that we trace, the same unity of object 
and relation to final causes which we ree 
maintained throughout, and constantly 
proclaiming the unity of the great Divine 
Original.” 

The geologist, then, not oly agrees 
with the naturalist, in looking on cx- 
isting creation as the vbvious result 
of an Aliwise and Almighty Power, 
but he traces the existence of that 
very same Power through millions 
upon millions of past ages, till he secs 

im “in the beginning,” designing a 
plan of life not only adapted to the 
physical constitution of the globe, 

rut adapted to cvery possible fu- 
ture modification of it, and such 
as should yield age after age, 
and wwillenium after millenium, an 
infinite variety of forma thruugh- 
out all ita subdivisions—now one di- 
vision being worked out and com- 
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He 


or the o 


‘hapa, astho physical chan, 


c whole scheme lay (if we may be al- 
was equally elaborati to use language applicable to 
her more suitable to the man rather than to God,) precon- 


pleted, and now ancther, according, united in design sa to show that the 
made one 


time; and yet, all this infinite variety ceived in the mind of the Author 
of modification and multiplicity of before the foundations of the world 
detail, differing in every part, so were laid, 


THE TWO WORLDS. 


Two worlds there are. To one our eyes we atrain— 
‘Whose magic joys we shall not see again : 
ight haze of morning veils its glimincring shore, 
‘Ah, truly breathed we there 
Intoxicating air— 
Glad were our hearts in that sweet realm of Nevermore. 


The lover there drank her delicious breath 
Whose love has yickled since to change or death : 
The inother kissed her child, whose days are o'er, 
Alas! too soon have fled 
The irreclaimable dead : 
We see them—visions strange—amid the Nevermore. 


The merry song some maiden used to sing— 
The brown brown hair that once was wont to cling 
To temples long clay-eold : to the very core 
They strike our weary hearts, 
As sone vexed| memory starts 
From that long-faded land- the rcalm of Nevermore. 


It ig perpetual summer there. But here 
Sadly we may remeniber rivers clear, 
‘And harebells quivering on the meadow-floor. 
For brighter bells and bluer, 
For tenderer hearts and truer 
Poopte that happy land—the realm of Nevermore. 


Rpow the frontier of this shadowy land 
We, pilgrim of eternal sorrow, stand 
hat realn1 lies forward, with its happier store 
OF forests green and deep, 
Of valleys hushed in slecp, 
And lakes most peaccful ? oats the land of Evermore. 


Very far off ita marble cities seem— 
Very far off—beyoud our sensual dream— 
Ite wouds, unruffied by the wild wind's roar: 
Yet does the turbulent surge 
Howl on ita very vergo. 
One inoment—and we breathe within the Evermore. 


Thoy whom we loved and lost a0 Jo: 
Dwell in those cities, far from mortal woo = a 
Haunt those fresh woudiands, whence swect carollings soar. 
Eternal peace have they : 
God wipes their toarg away : 
They drink that river of life which flows for Evermore. 


Thither we hasten through those regions dim, 
But lo, the wide wings of the Seraphim 
Shine in tho sunset. On that joyous shore 
Our lightened hearts shall Know 
The life of long ago : 
The sorrow-burdened past shall fade for Evermore. 
Moztmer CoLiins. 
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Mrs, Arnold's Pamphie. 


MB. ABNOLD’S PAMPHLET. 


Mz. Agnouy's pamphlet deserves per- 
usel. We say so with the more in- 
partiality onthis account that, whereas 
‘is appreciation of the arguments 
urged in England against the Itulian 
war has been anticipated in our 

we have already revorded an estimate 
of the result of this war, which differs 
from that which he, apparently, ¢n- 


‘Aa our readors well know, we pro- 
tested before the war began and 
throughout its course, against the dis- 
figurement of history, the coptenpt 

the roasonable apirit of nationality, 
and the misappreciation of what 
was feasible hy French interventiou, 
wherewith tov many writers und 
speakers in Great Britain were mis- 
leading the opinion of their conntry- 
men. These threc are the three puints 
of Mr. Arnold's pamphlet. 

As to his apparent conclusions that 
the “dissuasious” of the Italian poople 
from war was “saye,” wid that the 
“ prophesy of a nul] result of the war 
to Italy” was “fortirnate,” ar article 
in our last number but onc* bas 
touched upon the grounds which 
mako us refuse un uiqualified assent 
to them, 

“Adhue sub judice lis.” Eveut 
has not yet had timo to justify all, if 
it has had time to vonfirm many of 
our visions; but Central Italy is 
yet free, Central Italy is yet orderly, 
to perfection, despite that lying telu- 
gam, touching the Reda, from Parma, 
Jentral Italy has proceeded to popn- 
lar elections both in a spirit and with 
a result unexceptionably admirable ; 
and wo say that such a lossou in 
politica, written upon the singularly 
retentive page of Italian popular me- 
mory, is one of which the lore cannot 
‘be sponged out thence, no, not if the 
two peace-making Emperors of Villa- 
franca take every 4] ‘e from every 
gun in all their field hatterics, aud 
set every artilleryman in both their 
armies at work to sponge it out. 

Union among Itali has 

the condition of a pure idea 
disembodied into that stage of being 
which belongs to ideas that have at 


least been suobodied 0000: A bar- 
ren voman’s of progeny may 
be ridiculed. er mockers are sl- 
lenced the hour her child is born, A 
Croat or a Zouave, like one of Herod’s 
gendarmerie at Bethlehem, may dash 
the new-born babe’s life out against 
a door-post, or thrust a swe into 
its new-palpilating heart. But the 
mother has borne a child, and who 
knows but she may bear another ¢ 
She is a barren woman no longer, and 
out of her womb an avenger may 
come. 

Mr. Arnold, we belicve, is in the 
right, when he asserts that— 

“In general, an aristocracy is not 
aympathetic to idens ; it regards them as 
visionary, because it has not experienced 
them; and «as dangerous, because thoy 
are independent of existing facts.” 


We believe again that he is in the 
right, wheu he asserts that— 

**So astonishing has been the force 
and attraction of the Inglish aristo- 
cracy, that the whole English people is 
in @ preat degree furmed upon its ex- 
ample and iusbued with ite spirit.” 

This is specially truce in what re- 
yards even the puyular English ap- 
preciation of disembodied ideas, 

Most motaphysical abstractions are 
cousidered yinionary by plebeian no 
Toss tuan aristocratic Brituns, 

Moat abstract ideas in politica aro 
by the onc class as by the other 
looked upon with extreme surpicion, 
Had it been otherwise, it would have 
heen iunpossible for writers or speak- 
ers alike to have charged the etmos- 
phere of public opinion with sume- 
thing so like hostility 10 the Italian 
cause, under pretext of anti-French 
jealousy, as that miasma which has 
inted the freshuess of the free air of 
British fecliug durmg the shurt but 
grim struggle on the Lombard plains. 

Turning, thorefore, from the ma- 
terial gain of the war, to Italian free- 
dom; turning also from the sooral 
gain to the Italian consciousness and 
may of the Parmese, Modenees, aud 
may the lenese, 
Tuscan popular assemblies, if their 
nascent power be jammed between 
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the two despotic masses of Austria 
France; their existence, created 

and conducted ag it haa been, is such 
an embodiment of a just and true 
idea as goes far towards satisfying 
the demand made upon all ideas, by 
the average mind of Britain to exhi- 
bit themselves in a conercte shape. 
Let Central Italy be crushed, and 
another Italian crisis como, as come 
it must and will in such a case; then 
whatever arguments may be then 
used by some writers or speakers in 
Great Britain, against the aspirations 
of Italy, their “a priori” character 
must be cl ed, if public contempt 
is not to cough them down at once. 

Thia may }e, in the end, a real gain 
for Italy. British sympathies have not 
done much for her as yet; but whore 
the sympathizer has in reserve such 
might as Britain, sympathy may be- 
come, at any moment, substantial 
auccour. But whether there he gain 
for Italy or no, there will certainly be 
gain, in one sense, for Britain. Mr. 
Arnold writes our own thought, when 
he writes, that— 


“To an Englishman, to a man not 
only proud of his country, but sincerely 
convinced of the utility of her moral in- 
fluence for the nations abroad, it could 
not have been an agreeable sight to 
witness the chief of another country 
invested, as the complete realization of 
his design would have invcstel Louis 
Napoleon with entiro moral and ma- 
terial predominance in Europe, Eng- 
land may not concern herself with ma- 
torial predominance in Europe; but a 
share in moral predominance may, and 
must, be dear to her.” 


In our article upon the peace of 
Villafranca we promised our readers 
that we wore not shout to tax their 
patience by a “single quotation from 
the blue book of James Earl of Malm- 
esbury.” This promise we make agai 
in respect of our present paper. t, 
inasmachas Mr. Fmotd, inthe pemph- 
let under notice, speaks unreservedly 
of the “peculiar ortunities he en- 
joyed for correcting himself of certain 
‘misconceptions current in England,” 
it may be considered pardonable in 
his reviewer, to spoak a word of the 
conceptions or misconceptions enter- 
tained in Italy itself, concerning the 
potiey of Great Britain, such as they 
came under his personal observation 
before the outbreak, and during the 
conduct of the war. 


Mr. Arneld st Pamphlet, 
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‘We then can assert, that being at 
Rome this year, from "February until 
the middle of May, end having op- 

ities of hearing what was 
thought and said by men of very 
different temper and convictions in 
politics—we heard but one interpre- 
tation given to the character of our 
neutrality in so far as the disposition 
of our then Government was con- 
cerned. We have since heard that 
character resumed in a French diplo- 
matic “inot,” “neutralité malveill- 
ante.” Rightly or wrongly, such it 
was esteemed in Rome. e can 
neither forget the heavinoss of heart 
with which a distinguished liberal 
Teader of our acquaintance there 
would peruse the English papers, nor 
the poignant and pointed irony with 
which we have heard hin demolish 
the favourable conatruction put upon 
the Austrian proceedings by British 
statesmen. And, in proof that this 
was pot the mere jealous misconcep- 
tion of one who found a neutral where 
he hai reckoned upon a friend, we 
may ald, that we have listened, by the 
hour, to the euergetic demonstrations 
made by a notable British “Conve: 
tito” of the certainty with which Bi 
tinh statesm:uship was gravitating to- 
wards the Austrian side, And within 
the walls of a Dominican convent our- 
selves Lave been almost entreated to 








confirm the consolatory hope, that 
by-and-by, the power of gland. 
must needa prop up the totterin, 


cause of “questa povera Austria : 
we quote the cpithet procisely. 

In February, we rebuked the “in- 
decent haste to cast reflections upon 
the honeaty of purpose and soundness 
of judgment” of the constitutional 
state of Sardinia. We are happy to 
think that the game rebuke came once 
and again, in July and August, with 
a foree and ponetration snch as no 
word of ours can have--from the 
mouth of the prescut Chancelior of 
the Exchequer. Bat we mention this 
not for mere self-gratulatory retros- 
pection. We wrote the article before 
arrival in Rome ; in Rome we found 
that this was the very feature which 
appeared to Italiana damnatory of our 
sound judgment, if not of our good 
faith. 

Sardinia was constitutional, that 
was her crime with Austria—that 


should have been her security that 
constitutional Britain would not leave 
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her defencelesa, or forced to cast her- 
self for defences into the arms of an 
absolute Emperor. “The cause of 
liberty in the hands of revolutionists, 
is an Incendiary torch,” British atates- 
men had often said. It was now to 
bo known whether they would say the 
same of it in the hands of a constitu- 
tional King and his ministera. When 
Ttalians thought, we must own rather 
pardonably, that such was, indeed, the 
saying of British statesmen, can it be 
much wondered at that they began to 
inguire, “what is, after all, the truth 
and sincerity of the pretension of 
Great Britain to be the best friend on 
earth of Constitutional Freedom ¢” 
Indeed there is so uch which is par- 
donable in the inquiry, that our own 
conviction is, Italian liberals would not 
have been long left to make it by th 
selves. The people of Great Britain, 
to whose ideags—for they alo have 
ideas, despite their propensity to the 
concrete—the treaties of 1816 arc, at 
bottom, nenrly as antagonistic ax to 
those of the popular majorities in 
Enrope, would by degrees, we believe, 
have come to ask the question, noisily 
and angrily, at last. We have had 
our diplomatic nobles getting up, since 
the peare, to harp upou the disturh- 
ance of the treaty of Vienna, aud ta 
offer apologics fur Italian “ dukelets,” 
“grand” in the Austrianestimate. But 
the fever of jealous: inst France 
being over, those noble lords have uot 
found their speeches re-echoed by the 
popular voice, nor did the 7's, 
which four months ago would have 
cited them as models of statexmanlike 
wisdom, vouchsafe to them any but a 
passing and econtemptuons notice. 

Mr. Arnold’s notion of the Euro- 
pean political events of 1459, aa an 

avertissement” to the aristocracy of 
Great Britain, is not one to be disre- 
garded ; the less so as coming from 
one who can speak of it thus, in ac- 
centa of seeming sincerity : 

“+1 desire to speak with the most un- 
bounded respect of the Englieh aristoc- 
racy. It is the mout iT of aristoc- 
racloss it has avoided faults which have 
ulna other aristocracies equally eplen- 

hed”? 

Mr. Arnold is not one of that school 
of admonishers which preface their 

nitions by ectting at naught, es 
Mr. Bright does, the facta of national 
aistory. That gentleman, at Roch- 
Jale, recently, was taunting what he 
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called our “oli, ” with having 
fought that battle which our author 
designates “the splendid and succeas- 
fal resistance of the English nation” 
against the “crude o1 ization of the 
ideas of 1789,” which ‘the French, 
with Mahometan frenzy, hurried to 
impose on the other nations of Eu- 
tope.” He was asking, defiantly, what 
the people of Englaud owed, on that 
aceouut, to its “oligarchical govern- 
ment ?” 

Let the invidious term pass. The 
aristocracy might, with no little jus- 
tice, answer “To our great capacity 
for endurance ani resistanve, the peo- 
ple of England are, by no means en- 
tirely, yet certainly in a large mea- 
sure, Idebted for inviolate national 
independence.” 

And that also is ao true, that we 
think our aristocracy would have been 
radically false to “those principles 
which they maintained throughout 
the revolutionary war, had they, in- 
deed, committed themyelves to the 
Austrian side in the late conflict, 

The Austrians aud the “Austerlings” 
are in tale an the Bonapartes were 
in Spain. They did not come there in 
the sume way, but they are there in 
the same permanent opposition to the 
national will, So thoroughly indis- 
putable was this all along, and before 
the orderly, regular, overwhelming do- 
monstrations of that will which have 
been recently made, that the backers 
of Austria, unable to deny it, were 
driven to the negation nut only of the 
“soundness of the principle of nation- 
ality,” but to the negation of the exist- 
ence of any nationality or any national 
will in Italy. 

The battle which wax fought hy 
Great Britain all through the weary 
war days till 1815, was, essentially, 
the battle of national independence. 
Accidentally, it assumed, at times, the 
character of a battle in favour of 0- 
called legitimate kings; but to put 
this accident for the essence is to 
remain iv hopeless ignorance of the 
true meaning of what befell; it is to 








read modern European hi and to 
kuow nothing of it, like Mr. Bright or 
the late Prince Metternich. en. 


the English aristocracy do this, then 
indeed will have departed from them 
what Mr. Arnold calls “ the governing 
skill displayed by thom aince 1688.” 
There ie also ‘no little well worth 
ronsidering in the statement which 
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this pamphlet makes, concerning the 
true ‘porttion of the Third Napoleon 


in the opinion of the vast majority of 
the nation which he rules. 

‘We, too, as well as the writer, have 
“eujoyed peculiar opportunities” for 
knowing something about the mind 
of fr ichmen. ae 

© great majority of Fren en. 
love equality, and are indifferent to 
liberty when they do not suspect and 
detest it. 

In this double truth, no legs than in 
old grudges, must be sought the secret 
of the general dislike of England en- 
tertained by the people of France. 

Mr, Arnold is quite correct in aftirm- 
ing of the “ vast peasunt proprietary” 
of we that— 


“<[te supreme antipathy is for the 
foudal past or for any approach to a re- 
turn to it; for a territorial nobility, 
with privileges and vast estates, e 

abant focls that the death of this is his 
if, and that the life of this would be his 

reath.” 


It is this love of equality which 
makes him 60 cheerfully, up toa cer- 
tain point, submit to the conscription, 
which takes a chiki from every house- 
hold indiscriminately. 

“He regardsit,” says ourauthor, “as, 
one of the institutions of his country ;” 
he might have added, that one of its 
inatitutions, which most permanently 
and loudly proclaims Frenchmen 
equal This equal pressure, of course, 
making it, however, “a most grave 
matter for a government to ask the 
French peasant for too many micn.” 
The grievance is felt instantaneously, 
and with eqnal acuteness in. every 
Fronch household where there is a lad 
above sixteon. 

Now the Englishman is the inear- 
nate aristocrat of the Frenchman’s 
imagination, “Un Lor Anglais” is 
their ideal John Bull. Of the sturdy 
middle-class “ farming man,” which is 
our embodiment of the national type, 
they have no conception. 

in we can entirely corroborate 
Mr. Arnold’s statement, that “at 
rescnt the accessibility to ideas in 
‘rance is only equalled by the igno- 
rance of facts.” . 
“Ta Vieille Angleterre” is, to their 
notion, very like what that “Vieille 
France” was, with which they have 
so completely broken. s 
Mr, Arnold offers as a “ curicus 
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Mlustration of popular French ignor- 
ence,” that— i" a 

<< If ever a war with England is con- 
sented to by the French nation it will be 
from the profound conviction entertained 
by the mass of them (I do not speak of 
the Emperor or his general officers), of 
the inefliciency of the English army.” 
_ Minutely just, even to the inser- 
tion of the word “general” before 
“ officers.” We, have ourselves, on 
more than one occasion, in discussion 
with “ficld”-otficers of the French 
army—and they members of those 
corps whom their language stylea “les 
Annes savantes,” namely the Artil- 
lery and Engineera—found them to- 
tally ignorant of the existence and na- 
iure of the defensive reserve afforded 
hy the Militia, of the power of the 
British Crown to raise men by ballot 
for the defence of the country, or of 
the character of such portions of the 
force as are at this moment embodied, 
When we informed a French superior 
officer of Engmecrs, a few montha 
hack, of the fact that Militia Regi- 
ment» had not oply voluntecred to 
serve the Queen ont of England, but 
jad actually furnished Mediterranean 
garrisons during the Crimean war, 
we verily believe that he was with 
difficulty restrained from letting his 
tongue give ws, with military ‘ brus- 
querie,” the Le which, we fear, ho 
thought our attempted imposition on 
his credulity deserved, iit 
hii, meant “ National Guard,” 
“La Gaide Nationale, méime mobi- 
liaée, 4 Gibraltar, Malte, et Corfou,” 
was too much for his Gallican swal- 
low. 

But Mr. Arnold might have added 
to this determining reason, another. 

The inetticiency of the English army 
is almost an article of faith wit 
the French masses ; but we have little 
doubt ourselves that the theory of 
aristocratic oppression of the English 
people ia almost aa widely and as 
Emmy held. ‘The French nation, in 
block, were indeed “sensible to the 
gratification of playing before the 
world the brilliant part of generous 
and disinterested liberators of such 6 
country as Italy.” We do not believe 
it would be impossible, or even very 
difficult, to make them, in block, von- 
eeivo the invasion of England to be 
such # campaign of liberation, Tt is 
difficult to set forth succinctly the 
grounds of such « belief, but we do 
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not venture on the expression of it, 
‘we must again assure our readers, 
without an early, long, varied and inti- 
mate acquaintance with French 

and newspa] men and things. 

The serfdom of the lower English- 
man, under the haughty “aristocra- 
cie des Lors,” is an engrained French 
idea. And these lovers of equality, 
haters and dreaders of the old feudal 
times, are capable of taking “au grand 
sérieux,” upon this topic, even the 
jeremiads of Mr. Bright. 

And as the British aristocrat is 
Bogie to the French lovers of equality; 
so is the British freeman a very de- 
testable Bogie to those Frenchmen, 
end they: are countless, who positively 
dislike liberty. 

Aristocrat in the eyes of one great 
section of French society, your true 
Briton ia anarch in the eyes of an- 
other. A contemner of passports, a 
wcornper of the gendarme, he is an 
apostle of insurrection against all 
constituted authority. That was the 
conscientious creed, we are persuaded, 
of many among those French coloncls 
who had “saved society” for the 
Pimperor at home, re would have 

en eager to save it again, even in 
the British “den of assussins.” 

‘We have mentioned the gendarme. 
He is, after all, the great Institution 
of France. “Ce bon gendarme” is, 
all over the country, and under every 
dynasty, the fond and familiar desig- 
nation of that military policeman in 
cocked-hat and buff cross-belts. The 
munici police in large towns, and 
specially in the metropolis, haa, of 
course, 80 manystanding ‘quarrels with 
the “ rous classes,” that in times 
of “ Emeutes et barricades,” they get 
old scores cleared off, and are savagely 
handled. But we appeal, unheasitat- 
ingly, to any man who knows France, 
aa it may not be known by Excursion- 
ticket students, whether in “com- 
mune, Bourg: village et hameau” 
the igadier de darmerie” be 
not the affectiona ited im- 
personation of law, order, and autho- 
zi 

iis Napoleon knows this well, as 

he knows every iarity of the 
people over whom he presides, 

'e@ were ourselves at Boulogne on 
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famous descent upon France, at that 
Bata ing place, in the days of Louis 
"We have bofore us, as we write, the 
Pepeniers of his last 1p of f Augus 
‘apoleonic 7, BDC 
we ad there a column and balk of 
honorary distinctions announced as 
conferred upon privates and. le 
of gendarmerie, civil aud ‘itary, 
from tho Belgian frontier to the Pyre- 
nees._ The vulgar phrase of approval, 
srpressive of the recipients’ de 
“il ne I'a pas volé,” will greet in 
every commune of the Empire the 
new “decorés de la gendarmerie,” 
Now the gendarme, estimable as 
we delight in recognising him to be, 
personally, is what his name implies, 
aman atarms. His uniform, equip- 
ment, beating, previous calling are 
tuilitary. His very ap) nee is a 
kin of permanent declaration of, it 
may be, a mothfied Etat de Sitge. 
Even in the quiet days, when no civil 
strife is, he is a military nt for 
what should be a purely civil power, 
He perforina the functions of tho blue- 
couted constable, whilst contradict- 
ing the theory of fovermnent which 
prevails where the blue-cuated police- 
man is the symbol of law. That such 
a functionary, sabre at aide, should 
put uy a Montalem’ in the dock, 
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necms to us & monstrosity; but Mr. 
Arnold is, we believe, quite in the 
right again, when he affirms that 
the prosceution of that gentleman did 
not touch the feelings of the French 
nation. Even had M. de Montalem- 
port said nothing in praise of British 
institutions, the mass of Frenchmen 
would have felt for the professor of 
his principles as towards a British 
citizen, ‘or equality’s sake, they 
would have detested him, or for 
liberty’s, according as they belonged 
to one or the other of the schools of 
political opinion commonest in France. 

The practical conclusion which Mr. 
Arnold draws from his consideration 
of the French Emperor’a relation to 
his countrymen is, we believe, lastly, 


Trrempecti f his al faith, 
ively of personal faith, 
good or bad, he desires the English 
allisnce. “But he must not be ex- 

to remain firm to it to the 


the day when, as Emperor, he noticed iment of his position in France.” 
nd rewarded the veal and fidelity of “Avis & qui juste!” as the 
“bon ? who ad French themselves sey. 


pbs a 


om the occasion of 
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ALPINE TOURS. 


Tue bold lady who went up Monte 
‘Rosa, the second highest mountain in 
Europe, claims no sympathy for the 
weakness of her sex: in daring, in 
physical strength, and in closeness 
and accuracy of thought she seems a8 
much a man as Semiramis or Lady 
Macbeth. If in some cyes she ap- 
pears to rather forfeit the gentler and 
more loving vharacteristica of her 
kind, we must remember that she 
is a careful, houest, and laborions 
writer, and describes only what she 
has acen, and that vigorously and 
well. She is by nu means imagina- 
tive, and has a keen common-senre 
eye to practical annoyances, vexa- 
tions, expenses, and difficulties. But 
atill ale shows the womau now and 
then; and ptopa to give a cricket 
biscuit, and to protect a tortvise-shell 
butterfly, 

The Amazonian lady's hook con- 
tains the narrative of three tours to 
Monte Rosa, and is written for mnoney, 
fame, and a desire of inducing travel- 
lors, especially ladies, tu visit the 
boautiful Itulian vulleys round the 

¢ mountain which is only some 
ive hundred feet inferior to Mont 
Blane in height. 

Monte Rosa ia interesting for many 
reasons, anid chiefly for its curiaus 
combination of Alpine deserts with 
Italian Edona. The summit is com- 
posed of a bunch of peaks, where 

uge chains of mountains meet and 
interlap; und in tho clefts between 
these li¢ greon chestunt, valleys of 
the rarest and most varied beauty. 
The mountain consista chiefly of solid 
white quartz and mica schist, streaked 
here and there with gold. These peaks 
and passes present ® curious mixture 
of race, for the upper part of the 
principal valleys are crowded by Ger- 
brimining over in fact, from 

the bleaker nort! side. As for the 
Italiana, who love warmth and com- 








fort, they were not going to slide 
about on blue-split piecione and hang 
over precipices ; and, indeed, even 
uow, except to smuggle, know nothing 
of the mountain heights : it is only idle 
people who ean afford to spend their 
time on glaciers and chamois paths. 
Even on the bieaker Swiss side, thera 
aro upwards of one thousand different 
speries of flowers, and each with ite 
own family of lover butterfly aud 
trading bee; but in Piedmont they 
are more numerous still, and grow 4; 
to the very edye of the region of death 
and snow, 

A fady must not attempt coquettish 
dress on tle Alps, where, indeed, the 
travellers she mceta will be men with 
their faces red-brown, peeling, and 
scorched by the glare of sun from the 
snow ; and if they are not 
quite so white as snow as to their 
linen. They mati wear triple-soled 
hob-nailed boots, with glacier spikes 
in thein, and broad-brimmed hat, to 
five umbrellas; and must carry with 
them a Scotch plaid, a portable side- 
saddle, a bag for Murray, a flask, 
ind rails, and an opera glass; for 
Twoks, Vou Tachudis, Weber's ‘Alpine 
Planta, and the works of De Saussure, 
‘Mr. Welden, and Messra. Forbes, 
iS Wilds, and Hinebeliff. Accord- 
eller is rough or smooth, 
young or old, thease 
writeis differ as to the perils and 
dangers of the Peunine Alps, and the 
aceommodation to be met with. Go- 
nerally speaking, the Italian guides 
are lazy, timid, selfish, and ignorant 
of the country. They frighten tra- 
veller, because they th [ves are 
inexperieneod and frightened; because 
they want to deter you from sumo 
troublesvine detour; or because they 
want to prevent you giving them 
trouble. 

The portals to the Monte Rosa Tour 
are the Monte Moro, and St. Theodule 





A Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa; with visits to the Italian valleys of Axzasca, 


Mastalone, Camasco, Sesia, Lys, Coma Aouad | pasha, 
By C.R Weld. Longman, Green, and Co., 


in i years 1es0-be38, | Lon 
16 Pyrenees from 0 
London. 


Cogne ; in a series of excursions 
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passes. The former generally impas- 
sable but on foot, the latter always 
so, Then for the outer pastes, there 
are the Simplon and St. Bernard; 
the former open to horses and mules, 
the latter froe to diligences. The 
Monte Rosa country generally our 
authoresa describes in the following 
clear way :-— 


«« In order to understand the range of 
country comprised in the following de- 
evriptions, the reader must remember 
that it is a very extensive and irregularly 
formed district. The valley of the 
Rhone forms its northern boundary, nnd 
it is from different points of this’ pro- 
longed valley, which extends nearly ina 
straight line for about sixty miles cust 
and west from the glacier of the Rhone 
to Mortigny, that the various routes 
which Jad from the north savor the 
i chain of the Alps which separate 
Selteread from Tealy have thelz com. 
mencement. n the southern side of 
this chain there is no valley parallel to 
that of the Rhone until you reach St. 
Vincent, from which place the valley of 
Aosta runs in a tolerably straight line 
towards the west as far as Courmayeur, 
when it meets the immense barricr 
formed by the southern side of Mont 
Blanc. But towards the eart, between 
St, Vincent and the Simplan road, there 
ig nowhere any valloy parallel tu that of 
the EBhone; ou the contrary, there is « 
series of spurs springing from Monte 
Rosa, like fingers from an outapread 
hand; and every one of these spurs, 
which itself forms 4 smaller chain of 
important mountains, has to be crorsed 
in succession by the traveller. None, 
however, is of a very formidable cha- 
racter, though most of them aro diffi- 
cult.” 


cult. 


Swiss travelling is becoming a wild 
sort of insanity with English people. 
The fine, stimulating air suits them : 
the climbing exertion anita them. It 
is cheap, and thut suits them ; and 
they aré perpetually excelling the 
natives on their snow-climbs, and that 
Buita them. They eat roast marmot ; 
and atick pink buaches of rhododen- 
drons in their hats ; and pick barber- 
ries and strawherries ; and mix ab- 
sinthe with milk ; and hob-nob with 
German students; andarehappy. To 
fore day's talting jo bluo' genta 
for a day’s 3—@ blue 
by the side of the road furnishes @ 
subject for a sonnet or a song ; and 
even when the coffee is burnt, and 
the bed ig alive, you fall asleep at 
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night, and waken rostored to life, and 
cured of your stomach complaint. 

Then delicious daybreak : to wake 
with hope and imagination roused to 
the utmost, every care forgotten or 
trod down out of sight; to tramp 
through Alp roses to the highest spite 
of some Storm Horn or Bl orn. 
above the valley of the Rhone, and 
see the glacior, twonty iniles ‘long, 
creeping slowly at your feet, with 
the Burneese Alpr, stretching away 
in beanty, till the morning mists 
rise and drive yon down to break- 
fast at the mountain hotel— your 
brain full of the new revelation, 
and your tongue waging morrily as 
2 nutrriage bell, Then comes the 
lelightful lounge till the noon heat 
has subside he writing home ; the 
quick note-taking ; the legend telling, 
aud the eonversution over balconies, 
or in the half-way chalet, with in- 
ing people, who to-morrow may 
bei ate from you for ever. 

‘he Alps have no great stock of 
egunds, Lecuuse they have uever been 
iuhabited ; hut of these, that of tho 
“Lost Valley” is the most romantic:— 

« Shortly after beginning the awenut, 
Gaspore called our attention to the cule- 
brated spring which there comes welling 
up out of the turf in a bright and clear 
stream, called the Brunnen Peeetto, 
We were mucli amused at finding that 
Gaspere, notwithstanding his superior 
education and intelli; e, Was a devout 
believer in the legends attached to this 
which he had boen taught when a 
child; and he gravely agsured us that 
























two hunters of the district hud, about 
hulf a century ago, mee in rench- 
ing the famed “lost valley,” by thread. 





ing their wey through the subterranean 
jrasaaye along which the water now Hlows, 
but which, he said, was then dry. They 
found a fertile valley filled with rich 
meadows and fine trees, and everything 
clse fitted to delight the heart of an. Al- 
pine agriculturist. They returned to 
their native valley and related their ad- 
ventures, but # sudden change took place 
in the glacier, which stopped all farther 
access throngh the subterrancan paseage, 
and @ gushing stream now fillsit, When 
oxpressed our incredulity, Gaspere 

much hurt, and assured us that 
last survivor of the two hunters had 
died in the village not much more than 
fifteen years ago, and thet 20 one then 
doubted the truth of their assertion. De 
Saussure refere to a story of the same 
kind which was related %o him, in at 
altered form at Turin, and he appears to 


we 
seer 
tl 
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have taken great pains, when at Grea- 
sunay, to aavertain whether there was 
any foundation for the popular belief of 
a ‘lost valley,’ but he arrived, of course, 
at the conclusion that there was none. 

“It took us about two hours, after 
leaving the hotel to reach the Belvedere 
on foot.” 


Though the common traveller may 
never have to comport like the cha- 
mois hunter, and cook his marmot on 
fires of rhododendron boughs, yet ho 
will mect with no more than rough 
faro and hard beds, after a day spent 
in clainbering through a meadowod 


valley, where the women are mowing 
on the alupes, with their children 
swung in hammocks beside them, or 


carrymg away the hay in bundics on 
their heads, “Here they strip the ash 
Jeaves for fodder for the cows ; aud 
ag you pass under the walnut trees 
the women, perched in the branches, 
pelt you with the frait. 

Of this sort of scenery, and its con- 
atituent parts, as treated hy the au- 
thoress, the following extract is a 
good example :— 


It was about 12 15, p.m., when we 
reached the top of the Barunca Pass. 
Shortly before we arrived there all wood 
had disappeared, and we found a large 
tract of grass-land, on which were two 
or three shepherds, with a flock of sheep 
and some gaits. They had with them 
a mule, saddied and bridled, which I 
immediately pointed out to our porters 
ag confirming what we had before urged 
about ther being no difticulty in a mule 
crossing the pase. They looked rather 
vonfused at this practical refutation of 
their assertion. ‘I'he sheep were of the 
Bergamesque kind, of which Von Tac- 
lkudi gives so interesting an account. 
‘Phey are quite a peculiar specics, of an 
upugual gize, with long pendant cars, 
and high arched noses, and have a kind 
of flap hanging from the chin to the 
breast. They have long legs, and carry 
their heads erect, During the sumer 
they aro driven great distances to find 
subsistence among the mountains of 
Northern Italy. ‘The Beryameeque 
sheep have the reputation of being a 
most sedate and cven melancholy race, 
and it is said that the very lambs never 
frisk or gambol like the young of other 
sheep. ‘howe we now saw retused all 
my advancea to make friends with them, 
bat the goats, after examining me with 
great curlosity, took some bread from 
may band with so much eagerness, that 
the grim old shephord smiled and said a 
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few words to ue, These shepherds ara 
2s remarkable as the sheep which they 


tend. They come princi from the 
Vals Seriana and ‘shembaoa tothe Ber- 
gameaque, and wender about with their 


sheep from place to place, leading a kind 
of nomadic Tite, andy paying to cach com- 
mune which they yisit atex called pe 
sage-inoney, for the pasturage cir 
flocks. ‘They eneraliy ass the winter 
in the Tessin, from which circumstance 
they are frequently called ‘Tessini,’ 
‘They are most picturesque looking men, 
with broad-brimmed hats, shading dark 
features, and keen eyes, and with large 
light-coloured mantics thrown over their 
shoulders, in a style which reminded me 
of the Spanish peasantry in the Pyre- 
nes. We walked over the emoutia pas- 
tures at the top of the pass for some dis- 
tance, our porters pointing out on the 
right hand the pathway to the puss, 
over the Col d'Egua, which leade down 
to Carcofaroe. On our way we passed a 
tiny chapel, not big enough to be enter- 

Before this there were several pea- 
sants knecling at their devotions, but 
the appearance of strangers attracted 
their attention, and they kept their eyes 
fixed upon us, turning theit heads 80 ne 
not to lose sight of us till we had quitc 
passed by, their ps all the time moving 
Yajndly as they continued to mutter 
their prayers,” 


Here me sec, ut the door of the 
chatet, the pretty peasant girls of the 
Val Mastalone, in their white chemi. 
acttes and dark bive and red dress ; 
and in this valley, where the cyclome 
grows by the road-side, and hanging 
woods cover the emgs, the stream 
that dashes over the rocks and froths 
about the dimpid pools is of the in- 
tensest and most transparent blue. 
vat peaches at a window over- 
looking the Like of Orta, after a hard 
day's travelling, is a treat indeed ; but 
tls is nothing to the next day’s as- 
cont of Monte Mozzaccone. The view 
extends 120 miles ; and this Hippo- 
lyta of travel thus describes it — 


“The Lake of Orta was at our feet, 
looking scarcely bigger than a silver 
mirror; beyond it we could vee the Lago 
jore and the Lago di Verese, and 
the immense plains of Lombanty covered 
with » multitude of Italian cities end 
towns. One could casily count more 
than fifty or sixty, and E have no doubt 
that with a good glues the cathedral of 
Milan could have been distinguished. 
‘We had, however, nothing with ua but 
small opera glass, and there waa no 
one to point out which among the mul- 
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titude of places visible was Milan. To 
oar great astonishment, on looking to- 
the north-east, we aw, at an 
immense distance, the nowy ofa 
long chain of mountaina, in ling the 
whole grand Bernina group; and tow- 
ering above them ail, we recognised by 
{ta Phy ‘beight, enormone balk. and 
har shape, the Ortler Spitz, or 
Bronte Cristallo, Thia celebrated moun- 
tain, one of the highest in the Tyrol, 
towers above the Stelvio Pass; and al- 
though we had not rcen it since crossing 
bout ten years before, we at 
fied it among the wumerous 
ks which stretched along the horizon. 
should think its distance from thu 
place where we stood, must have been 
at least 120 English | miles, but evon 
beyond that, we saw with great distinct- 
ness another chain of snowy summits.” 














Sublime view, where the mountains 
giant you round, and the plain below 
You is spread, like Satan’schess-beard, 
with cities for pieces, and Milan itself, 
with its precious marble casket of 1 
cathedral, like a white king of them 


Once in the valley of Camasco, she 
observes, the path ik bordered with 
urple crowds of monkshood, nnd it is. 
here that, between the woods, yo 
get glimpses of eight mountain ranges 
fading from you, row by row; aud, 
here and there among the trees, yon 
sec the black charcoal-burners smoul- 
dering their woud; and here, in a 
Jong day’s journey, you may meet no 
one but a curé returning from seme 
mountain excursion, or a man with a 
pew-bought cradle strupped to his 


In spite of all the vexations of 
wrangling and lazy guides, obstinate 
moules, bad inns, lying landlords, and 
ill-timed rain, this Piedmontese tra- 
velling is specially delightful. 

To feast upon ptannigan alone re- 
pays one for many a tedious and dan- 
gerous clamber; and even to dip 
milk out of a shepherd’s bucket with 
a horizontal spoon, is a bit of pastoral 





life too pleasant to be easily forgot! 
Or if you do get wet thro ing 
mountain shower at & dinner, as 


M. De la Pierre's at Gressonay, you 

wash it from your mind with a 

of vin d'Asti. é 
Near 8t Vincent, where the mi- 
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neral ings are, the hedges are 

with jasmine, and the au- 
thaceas met, Proceasions of mules laden 
with panniers o: pes; men pass 
you laden with ets full of fruit ; 
and thie carts are ei Ls wits 
skins, t! shake an Tgle as the 
cart jolts ‘As for Kosta, it isa 
nest of cretins and goitres; and the 
turbid glacier water runs through the 
centre of every street, where the wine- 
casks are placed in the vintage time 
for rinsing. 


It may ho left to paychologists or 
caguists to determine whether the 
pleasure of following, in imagination, 
alively, genial, and observant tourist,” 
through scenes of vivid human in- 
terest or of sublimest natural grau- 
deur, is counterbalanced or not by 
the vain regretthat while inthe spirit 
we may be on the highest peak or in 
the leafiest valley of the Pyrenees, wo 
ure in the flesh restricted to the dim 
regions of Loudon or Dublin. How- 
ever this question may be acttled, we 
can sympathize ungradgingly with our 
traveler's joy, “when the last strap 
is buckled, the last padlock lovke 
and the eab at the door tu convey us 
to the railway station ;” and, though 
we have our cye fixed on the goal and 
object of his journcy, we can afford to 
take a passing look, with him, at the 
cathedrals of Rouen and Chartres, 
where the most recent of Emperors 
was receiving, with his Empress, the 
homage of the blue-bloused workmen; 
to listen, for a moment, to the Bour- 
don -the Big Ben of Rouen—sounded. 
“pour mon Empereur; car nous som- 
ines bien payéx,” as the concierge of 
the bell-tower said; to rum aground 
with lim on the Loire, near Saumur 
(for as short a time ns possible, how- 
ever), and there to wonder at the rent 
and tax-free dwellings made in the 
tufa cliffs under which the river rune, 
and not only made, but inhabited and, 
while for a moment in this neighbour- 
hood, to take note of the famous Dol- 
inen of Bagneux, the finest Druidical 
relicin France. “Fourteen large slabs 
forma hall 64 ft. long, by 24 ft. broad. 
The largest stones measure 24 ft. by 
21 ft., and vary in thickness from 2 
tozii.ein . . . . Enter the 





* Weild's Pyrenees. 
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structure, and observe how close the 
hngp alabs are set to each other, and 
how well the four gi 


tic roofstomes: 
ft in their places.” 'e cornet a 
long near the vine-growin: - 
of Thédoe 3 nor at wax, albeit 


“flowing beneath the softly wooded 
heights of Floirac, the tawny Garonne, 
here upwards of 2,000 feet wide, 
sSWeepe in a semicircle past handsome 
quays three miles long,” &., &.; and 
although it was h down in the 
cool elaret, vaulta of Messra, Barton 
and Gueatier, that, on a tremendously 
summer’s day, our traveller en- 
joyed a subterranean paradise, and did 
‘there, it appears, imbibe gelid nectar, 
to tho description of whose virtues 
mere human utterance (however arti- 
culate), is wholly inadequate, and the 
like of which falls to the lot only of 
the moro privileged among the “ Up- 
per Ten Thousand” to taste, in this 
our sea-girt isle. We do not wonder 
that our grateful traveller is moved, 
on this occasion, to qnote Anacreon— 
“Old Anacrcon,” as he atfectionatel 
anid familiarly calls him, in the exhil- 
aration of that delicious moment, 
firmly believing in him, at Icast for 
the nonce, we can imagine, and un- 
harassed by any prosaic doubts as to 
the genuinoness of the poems attri- 
buted to that ‘‘drouthy” lyrist. After 
Bordeaux, we enter the Landes—that 
desert whose sandy depths have beeu 
fathomed to the extent of 1,000 feet, 
nearly—a vast sea of sand, bridged, 
notwithstanding, bya railroad planned 
by British onginoors, and made by 
ritish navvies. The Landais shep- 
herd—sole human inhabitant of these 
wastes—ix a figure pretty well known, 
by this time, both to travellers and 
teadera of travels, Rarely does this 
wild being approach so near civiliza- 
tion as to come and gaze wonderingly 
at the rushing train as it shoots part 
him across the immeasurable sandy 
flats : but far off in his silent aolitude 
mounted on his everlasting stilts, anc 
clothed in shcepskins, he looks after 
his ill-fed flock. Before we leave the 
Landes, we cannot resist quoting, from 
our author, a couplet touching a fatal 
disoase, called the “pellagre,” pre- 
vailing in those parts. It is— 


 Tant que Lande sers Lande 
la te demande”— 


for dreary resignation, and laconic 
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despair these lines seom to us un- 
equalled. We might imagine one of 
the Fates letting fall this observation, 
ea she sat, with her two sisters, over 
their grim mythological fancy-work, 
sipping cold Styx, on a melancholy 
evening before the candies had been 
lighted ; it reminds us of a passion- 
Icas unrelenting chaunt of the Furies, 
or of the witch-thymes of Macbeth. 
It is omsoling to learn, however, that 
the condition Mpon which “La pella- 
gro te demande” ig not likely to last 
for ever, for that Lando will nar al- 
ways be Lande. Two French joint- 
stock companies, an enterprising and 
aeientifiv French agriculturist, and, 
finally, the French Emperor, as a 
purchaser of a large tract of land in 
this unpromising diatrict, are reclaim- 
ing, draining, and cultivating, to an 
extent which will probably hanish the 
aforesaid “ pellagre,” and prove, in 
spite of the inuendo of the proverb, 
that much good may result from 
“ploughing the saud ;” and, indeed, 
already a certain part of the “ Plaine 
de Cazaux,” sheltered by a maritime 
pine forest from the prevailing deso- 
lution of the sand-storms, is to a consi- 
derable extent cultivated : and, it ap- 
peare, “rice, tobacco, and the topin- 
ambour, or Jerusalem artichoke, for 
whieh the soil is admirably adapted, 
are the chief crops.” The pine-forest, 
just mentioned, arose from seeds sown 
towar‘ls the end of last century, by a 
certain M. Bremontier, a government 
officer : its origin is as interesting es 
the advantayes arising from it are evi- 
dent—it has converted great part of 
a sandy waste into profitable forest 
land and tillage. In the firat place 
wattled hurdles had to be put up to 
break und intercept the storms from 
the Atlantic ; then, in nerrow zones, 
marked out #0 as to escape, ag much 
as possible, the force of the prevailing 
wind, were sown seeds of the Pinug 
pinaster und common broom—the 
area sown was then covered, or 
thatched, with pine branches, care 
being taken to prevent these being 
blown away, by pinning them to the 
nd”—the broom, of course, sprang 

up fastest, and soon afforded. cient 
élter to the “four-inch atripling 
pine-plauts,” which, in their turn, 
fralually overtopped the protecting 
and, in time, throve without it, 

and finally destroyed this friend of 
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their infancy, az they became a pinc- 
forest, capanle of ‘det ring the storms 
of sand and wind, an: ling @ 
shelter under which the neighl 


sand wastes could be cert 
tumed to good account, To this pine- 
forest, near the Atlantic shore, cover- 
ing now many thousandsof acree—rich 
in timber, resin, and tar—affording 
well-paid employment to the Landais 
labourer—now surging and roaring 
beneath Atlantic storms, or, now, in 
calm summer weather, murmuring a 
low musical accompaniment to the 
songs of myriads of cicadas—these 
“ People of the pine 
‘Making their summer life one ceaselens song.” 
To this forest, then, or the “ Pignadas,” 
as it is called, with its pleasuit 
avenuc-rides within earsliot of the At- 
lantic roar, and to ita wild neighbour- 
hood, and to the watering place of 
Arcachon, where our traveller enjoyed 
@ pleasant week, as auy other travcl- 
Jer, according to his account, may de— 
‘we must now bid adieu. On to Bay- 
onne, whose half-Spanish streets 
traveller enters on the top of aly 
omnibus, having about fifty panse 
aera in all inside and on the roof! 
wn. by five horses ; aud this teuin 
and elephantine conveyance couws 
clattering and thundering in over the 
stones, swinging with unwieldy lurch 
round corners of streets scarcely large 
enough to give it passage, dispersing 
fruitwomen and picturesque Spanish 
looking loungers, and creating a tow 
porary disarrangement in the pusition 
of fruitstalls aden: Tusciously ut 
gral and pomegranates. Buy- 
Sano ts acene of the bull- 
patronized by the Empress Eugénie, 
ing conveniently near the imperial 
favourite watering place, Biaritz, to 
wenlet latter place, care weld, afer 
nearly getting into Hy; ’s trouble, 
for trying to uketch the fortifications 
of Bayoune, made his way. What did 
he see at Biaritz?—our lady readers 
will be especially anxious to know. 
One of the first objects was “the Em- 


Press, emer! ‘ing from the gates of the 
ila, nie, seeming! 

freedom from Court state ;” 
also, of couree, crowds of fashionable 
Parisiennes— magnificent in crinoline, 
exquisite chausexre, and “ ravishi 
‘bonnets ; he notices, also, the 
















ishing” 
mich the 


airy “costume de bain,” in wi 
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ladies walk about on the strand, and 
in the water—(full dress, of course, 
from top to toe, and doubtless de ri- 
weur in allitsinscrutable details). In 
6 weather flirtations are carried onin 
the Atlantic, though probably there 
is not dancing, nor a floating ‘brass 
‘band ; and, as tor those jolly-looking 
marine gods, with their conch-music 
and puffed ebooks, they are “probably 
required by the gendarmerie to keep 
their distance, and restrict their po- 
lite attentions and admiration to the 
Nereids, “‘ who dwell in the depths of 
the salt decp.” Publicity, says Mr. 
Weld, is the order of the day in tho 
imperial villa and doings, a8 privacy 
ia, an far as it can be obtained, in the 
renidences and recreations of our own. 
rovereign ; in buth cages the tastes of 
the sovereigns, aa of their sulijects, ap- 
pear to be widely different ; unlike our 
Queen, at_Osborne, “Napoleon IIT. 
and his Empress live at Biaritz 
in full view of all who may care to 
watch their movements. The infant 
Prince Inperial was one of the sights 
of the place, being taken about in 
public, on a jet-black donkey, whiel. 
was decked with artificial flowers, and. 
covered with a red velvet housing, 
The child was also as gay as velvet 
lave and flowers could make him; and 
thus he was promenaded about in the 
most public manner, to the amuse- 
ment of all, and the delight of all 
lovers of the Napoleonic dynasty.” 
We cannot leave Biaritz without 
mentioning, in the lowest posvible 
whisper, and for the private informa- 
tion of our fair readers, exclusively 
fur to all others we must say inexor- 


ts ally, Procul, o procul este, profani’—- 


the tremendous fact that. her Impe- 
rinl Majesty herself, “ whois very foud. 
of sea bathing,” &c., has her bathing 
tent within a very short distance of 
the public boxes,” may, saya the tra- 
veller, with appnrent unconcern— 
“be seen bathing by any one curivua 
enough to walk the strand.” There is 
only one more remark here tu be made 
about sea bathing, it is, for the infor- 
mation of all whom it may concern, 
that “the Emperor docs not like it 
at all.” 

Leaving bull-fight revivals, and 
the brilliant and fragile toilettes, and 
the tumbling Atlantic ers of 
Biaritz, and Proceeding farther seuth, 
and nearer the goal of our expedition, 


1859.1 


we come to places of great historical 
interest—to Orthez, where was the 
castle of the famous Counts de Foix, 
men of renown during and after the 
French ware of Edward III. and the 
Black Prince ; and to Pau, the birth- 
piace of Henri IV. Nothing can well 
more interesting than this country, 
both for its eccnory and ite historical 
associations. In the mountains near at 
hand, the race of bears ix by no means 
yet extinct, which Count Gaston Phas- 
us de Foix was so fond of hunting ; 
the ruins are still to be seen of his 
once famous castle of Moncade, at Or- 
thez, where he entertained Sir John 
Froissart, the knightly chronicler, for 
twelve weeks; there also, perhaps, 
are the remaina of the Hostel de Ia 
Luno, where Froissart put up, and 
where, with any knight or squire 
whont chance or business might bring 
that way, he would sit over the fire, 
chatting, or, more likely, listening to 
the talk of others, and increasing the 
waterials for his chrouicies, till the 
anton ebsingly late hour of 12 P.M.; at 
which time he went up to the Castle 
to sup with the Count, as did all other 
knights who might be staying at Or- 
thez at the time, and who were not 
prevented by feud or any other dis- 
qualification from availing thenselyes 
of the prinecly hospitality of its ruler. 
While at Orthez, we camiot do better 
than follow old Froiswart, than whom 
there could nut be a better compa- 
nion and instructor for any traveller 
or sojourner in this most interesting 
part of France. He came tw this re- 
sidence of the Counts de Foix during 
a time when his affairs ynve him a re- 
spite from more stirring occupation, 
of which he availed himself to tra- 
verse France, und seek Sir Gaston 
Phebus in his stronghold in the 
south. He came armed with power- 
ful letters of introduction, thongh his 
fame had travelled there hefore him, 
and he might have safely relied on 
Buch & come as his reputation, 
both as a doer and narrator of gal- 
lant actions, would have insured him 
at tho hands of the famous Count. He 
‘was not wrong in thinking that the 
Castle at Orthez would be @ common 
meeting-place for guests from ditfe- 
rent countries and ingdoms, of vari- 
ous ranks and degrees, but who all 
had iences more or less striking 
to communicate, whether of the court 
VOL LIV.—NO. CCOXXII. 
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or the buttle-field, and who would not 
‘be loth to communicate them, especi- 
ally to the well-known prose bard of 
heroes, His noble entertainer, also, 
ras always ready to answer the chron- 
icler’s inquiries on many subjects on 
which he could speak from personal 
experience; for he was himself re- 
nownel both in the council and the 
ficld, and used to say that “the last, 
fi years had seen more lant 
and wonderful deeda than bad been 
done in 300 years before them.” 
“Fair sir,” he would say, in answor to 
some inestion of his guert’s, “it was 
on this wise,” and proceed with a 
narrative which Froissart afterwards 
committed to writing, Hence the in- 
terest attuching to this sojourn at 
Orthez, where he heard the latest 
news of what was doing, or to be 
done, in France, Spain, Germany, 
England, Scotland, and, generally, 
from eye-witnessea and natives of 
these countries. Froissart seems to 
haye considered his host a model 
knight, and saya that, although he 
had visited the courts of many kings, 
dukes, and princes, he never saw one. 
more nobly and perfectly appointed, 
nor better uttenden, than that of Sir 
Guston. He is described, in_appear- 
anee, as “fair and ruddy, with jrey 
and amorous eyes, which gave delight 
whenever he chose to express atiec- 
tion ;? he was, at that time, fifty- 
nil * otd, and died about four 
years afterwards, partly from the 
eHects of over exertion in hunting the 
bear on it very hot summer's 

he was “free in discourse, though 
conie in advice and answers ;” he wos 
regular and scrupulous in his devo- 
tious, and kept the feasts of the 
Church on a scale of great splendour 
and liberality, and had “no unbe- 
lievers ever with him.” “He was 
mightily fond of dogs beyond all other 
animals ;” and “had never less than 
1,600 lounds by him for the chase.” 
But, besides his exploits in the hunt- 
ing or the battle-field, he was a very 
good nian of business, and, for his cor- 
Tespondenee and similur duties, kept 
employed “four secretaries,” whom 
“he never adilreased a8 William, John, 
or Walter, but called his ‘his good- 
for-nothings.”” He was conducted to 
supper, at 2idnight, by twelve serv- 














ingmen bearing torches before him ; 
“Sting or drin! little during the 
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and frequently oriticiaingthem, “nut m 
his but i in very good 
The of Sir Geston' i 
life hassome dark, m 
it, winch are very touahingly inted 
by Froissart, who heard them from 
the lips of an old squire of the house, 
aa they two rode together through the 
Font and slopes overshadowed ed 
'yreneee ; they are well worth read- 
ae in the original, and can only be 
luded to here—one is the death of 
the Count’s only legitimate son and 
bes eotually, ough pot intention 
hae the story goes, by bis futher's 
id, whom there was roaaon to he- 
ieve he had been persuaded to poison, 
But we are still only at Orthez, 
whera the traditions of the past must 
not peallowed to de detain usany longer; 
neither can wre sie at Pau, the capi- 
Béarn, ithstanding the me- 
tories of Henri IV. which lingor there. 
Mr. Weld says this place is no longer 
the cheap resort it was in former 
years: “more economical, probally, 
than Cheltenham or Lea m, but 
certainly dearer than many towns in 
the south of England. who have 
resided hereconcur that asmall family 





French,” 


‘have not yet received 
their due share of attention from tou- 


neighbour! to interest 
of visitor. have cer- 
tain brticen, toe ca pret 
brethren, the 
faany striking points of contrast with 


teeny Raving! each of toe wublimity 


ythe The: 


or the bear, or the izzard (¢! 
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- of the latter, with a luxuriantand pas. 
toral beauty of their own, 
thet southern latitude, the snow-] 
of the @ is, of course, much 
higher than that of the Alps, a greater 
comparative area is thus left for wood 
and vegetation. The Pyrengan val- 
Jeys are also much lower than the 
lpine ; and the warmer tem) ture 
ofeituationand latitude, i in ition to 
the effect of countless pure mountain- 


x, streams running everywhere through 


them, accounts for thair wos 
Inxurianceand beauty. Ifthe Alpine 
torrent camot bear comparison for 
beauty and clearness with the streams: 
of the Pyrenees, equally’ atriking isthe 
superior beauty of tho yrenean woods 
in their wealth of oak, Spanish chest- 
nut, and birch, and their profuse and 
lovely undergrowth of flowers. Gla- 
cicr scenery 1s also not wanting in the 
Pyrenees, a4 we shall seo by-and-by. 
¢ highest mountain in the Pyrenean 
chain ia the Maladetta, upwards of 
11,000 feet high=-rising about midway 
betwoun the coasta of the Atlanticand 
Mediterranean ; other peaks reach @ 
beight of Bon feet and ere. 
here are only five carriage Toads, says 
Mr. Weld, through Pyrenees, 
and these at either ‘hele western or 
eastorn extremition; the chief passes 
Detween Franco and are the 
“ports,” as they are calbe gapa in 
the hugo mountnin-wail : these are 
about fifty in number, and generally 
in the ligher and wilder parte of the 
mountains. “In the ‘port, when the 
wind rages, the father waits not for 
the son, nor the son for the father,” 
80 says the locul proverb; and again ; 
“He who has not hoen on the gaa, or 
in tho ‘port’ during. ‘a storin, knows 
not the power of: ”” These “ eal 
are most known and cxplored by the 
pemieatandittae who bound in the 
Pyrenoos, or by the soli hunter of 
@ chamois 
of the Pyrenees.) The ‘ Port de Ve- 
naaque” was the object of many hour's 
arduous climbing among the usual 
phenomena of mountain scenery, 
though, sing eo bys 
my spiral staircases, mi ewor! 
feed oo ominous spot, ated the 
eu ominous 
‘Frou des Ohsudronniers” or Tinker’s 
Hole, into abies itinerant 


Ot el 
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way to the port from a mountain vil- 
age. jeatanding in the port, you see 
the mighty jadetta. immediately 
before you, rising from the valley 
‘without @ single int ing obj 
in, awful, and sable oe mae 
is appropriat for the 
maountain does, faded, look, accursed 5 
the pines on its lower sides are stunted 
and blasted, and tho above the 
eternal anows and glaciers are shat- 
tered by the storms and Jightn of 
centuries.” Besides the “Port,” there 
ie another peculiar feature of the Py- 
renees, also illustrative of their wall- 
like character inthe best and wild- 
est parte ; this is the “Cirque,” other- 
wise locally called “Oule.” Mr Weld 
will desoribe one of them :—it is “a 
gigautic amphitheatre,” which enter- 
ed, “theend of the world seems gained; 
for a vast ier of rizes somi- 
circularly before you to the height of 
between 1,000 and 2,000 fect. This 
xigantio wal) is divided by threo or 
four steps or ledges, each supporting 
a glacier from whenco rtream cuscades, 
That to the left as you face the Cirque, 
is 1,266 feet high, und has the repu~ 
tation of being tho lofticst, waterfall 
in The summit of this won- 
derful amphitheatre is crownod by 
perpetual icc and snow, resting on the 
cresta of the ‘Cylindre,’ 10,500 feet 
high.” “Thowallsof this huge Cirque, 
reamed by cascades” of stupendous 
height, must, indeed, be worth en- 
countering some danger and fatigne 
jut the danger aud fatigue 
have scareely commenced yet: the 
“ Bréche de Roland” is to be ascended, 
starting from the only point of outlet 
or ascent rather, which these vast 
rock-walls afford, aud which is a few 
yards from the spot where one out of 
the many cascadoa comes down over 
the perpendioular precipico, hundreds 
of feet through the air, crashing in 
foam and epray on to the stony flow- 
ing of the Girue. Arather hazard- 
ous climb ensues: recipices and ¢o- 
losanl waterfalls form tho scenery ; 
the outakirts of the barren mountain- 
pastures are paat—they enter on the 
snow-fields. On high distant cliffs the 
eis deseries _“‘izzards” musing 
emsolves on “jagged peake,” where- 
out of rifle-shot, they dance a recure 
or “paa de fascination ;” the 
tourist can only see them with a tele- 
scope, by the help of which he dis- 


e name 








oe Duster, is area 


covers that “their attitudes are ¥: 
ful ;’ that they are “balan 
ce aerial creatures on the giddy 
beights, aml that “one acte as sen- 
being en izzard- 
with excitement, 
aa some one says somewhere, “the 
Taan comes ont.” In his eagerness to 
have a shot, he regrets that he isa 
guide ; he reproaches hisaself; he for- 
gets that a guide's gains exceed far 


those of a hunter ; and, we are sorry 
to hear, “he laments with many a 


. &c. Butnow comes 
ctitical passage in the ascent: a 
glacier is to Le croascd—no, ascended, 
and at such an inclination, that zig- 
zagging or tacking about is the only 
possible way of advance ; itis only 400 
yards high, hut they are 400 yards of 
smooth polished ive ; nothing to hold 
on by, inclination fearful ; “facilis de- 
sensus Averni.” Mr, Weld, being by 
this time “done up,” throws himsel 
(under protest of guide) on the snow, 
and wants to have forty winks at the 
foot of the glacier. Jacqtres won't 
hear of it ; he ateruly straps the cram- 
pons fo the tired feet of the recwm- 

nt une ; he coves before, cutting foot- 
hold in the ico; recumbent one fol- 
lows plucleily > geta half-way up— 
stumblos—falls—thinks it’s all over-— 
is seized hy the unwearied and watch- 
ful Jacques. “Courage, courage,” 
shouts Jacques ; the crags-man gets 
up—uonily bis atick, not himeelf, skirrn 
down the ice, and over the edge into 
space 3 well may he say with Camp- 





“Thero was silonoe deep ns death, 
And tho boldest beld his breath 
For a time.” 

He continues the ascent, being sufii- 
ciently recovered to observe and ver; 

well to describe what he sees an 

hears. “A dull sound fell on my ear, 
and Jooking in the direction, &c, . . 
Isawa d snowfall streaming from 
one of the upper ledges of the Mar- 
bore. Down it plunged with increaa- 
ing roar, as the white mass loosened 
and guthored the snow in its course ; 
but before reaching the ledge below, 
8, tourmente, or sadden gust of wind, 
caught the snowfall, and sent the acat- 
tered fragmenta whistling high in the 
air. It appears that the mountaineer 
insometimesoverwhelmed bytheanow 
thus blown “pward in great masace, 
such is theforceof thefourmente.’ At 
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ngth hie toil is reward 
ed, the huge rivulets 
became torrents, and 
the oa. 


srtal tiny notch as i 
¢ valle: Yaurna Lee} i from cades rapi 
. fore } ‘1 rapid]; 

retho* Briche de fore bim j heen- rivora—to a Jon teeed £0 vertical 
roacs the rushing wi: rough got a draught cabin, where he 
ore and ha isin Spaig Y treces oe? Shenee he started agen ey aed 
agine what the “ ain,; hecan now self, till suddenly and lost him- 
le. oath glaciers 8 lope away on each ago wings, noping eet na of 
e,0F the all “Uut opporite the the od lum, which tured out to ‘be 
‘co of the wind, the sun and the mule, returning t00d of a priest, on his 
t, through the great rock sere tt Bg 9F an old «lying le from the slirivy- 
have in tho mountains “The price eae 
rf iad ‘camne 


tured the ice and fi +. 
Fy sete ice aud frozen snow into his gui 
i s th : is guide, 
‘in Bunt of the Rethink atile,” thongh 3 one ean a 
wd, “a wild world - were near walle ment, they 
Southsrard, (a wild world of bar- together, mules and. aly in the deke 
Gn to anne at phe sees of nema ; and I les and all, in the dark. 
is A softer woene' “tere tolare Br Vomtallyeven the Beaten 
aky-piled, but are Protestauntisi inglishman’s 
home of wolves , but also forests, ed it ism must have beet 
% ane 2 into self-forgettt n eharm- 
arming anges row and bears ; and appesrs gener eunees, Shough it 
this war, perhaps, Me. Weld? re ee jtstana suse Tavemee 
Hevement fa the ctimhing hae act sample Mag? Ap this book, a very fair 
ily ey ww ne; and ¢limbi oH ‘getic mountaii 
ge o%ene Sriginale sat astride tho ceed bing Englishman 5 he Bicester 
with one leg in Gallic visit persuading any of the 


ued to bh: ne wi 
rang, in, aud body conpany pes the Pyrenecs to ac- 
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vitral ;” and how he acl w: i a 
: Hy with him, unger protest.of his 


ir to ice his wine. Among 4 
dxphed sketches in luis hock is FC idse at cithe~ their ~ = 
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iggestive one it ‘ 8 
om a valley Dolow, with its neixh- Innch to his minste 
owing heights and snow-slopes 5 hhroke down, Or. refused to go farther, 
frough the huge portal in the dix- and 50 rendered it impossible for the 
ance, shines the eky of Spuin. An- Lelgian to continue to ascend. But 
ther striking sketch, andfroma sini- an “RKC ension”— a “pénible arcen~ 
tr atanding-point, ig “the Buttresmes gion” ike dancing to the Turkish 
the Caingou,” a dominant peak in pel fw to the Belgian a stumbling- 
she castern byrenees, upwardaof 9,000 lock, and to the Gaul foolishness— 
te high, The summit, from which notwithstanding the following extract 
Me. Weld viewed tho’ surrounding 101 Jocal paper— 
peake and the far-off panorama being “Gastume du fashionable dans 88 
small plateau of loose stones, twenty- trace des 1 onetegnes.—V ente légere, 
one feet Jong and cone eet wide. ‘Thc Aton ferré, spadvilles & ln manitre 
soleaniy outburst, from which somany spagnole, cointure reuge, barre 
Vf the Pyrenean heights arose, scoms sietamard.” Mr. Weld was pretty 
‘here to have been more ‘vastly terrific well satiefied with tho hotels, paying, 
“pan in any other part of theniountain- at Biaritz ‘and other expensive places, 
thain ; the granite ‘peaks are rent ‘and fromeight to ten france a day for board 
jwisted and jagged into ‘the mostfan- and ‘and about four at the less 
sastic shapes cycles ago tho glowing frequented towns ; the fare and wine 
aaatic Writhed ituelf into defurmities (the latter especialy) he much com- 
hideously’ resiveofnature’sthrocs, mends; thoug! the provincial “spas 
and suddenly became fixed as theit Zaiyo” is to be avoided—the receipt, 
eternal monument. ‘Mr. Weld hase being as follows “To four quarts of 
Sory good description of a mountain oiling water add slices of black bread, 
stom in which he was overtaken ‘and two ounces of lard, and a pinch of salt. 
ed: finding his way braved (N.B.— Peasants ineasy carcumatances 
cr- add rancid oil and gar! ic.) 


drench: 
through blindin Tain and @ gat 
ing ‘kness of evening, W! the ‘The sportaman will find the desiro 
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of his eyes among the Pyrenean bears, 
wolves, and izzards. ¢ bear, how- 
ever, is retiring slowly but surely, 
before the advances of cultivating 
man; and middle- men even 
now, seek him in vain in the same 
haunts where they found him in their 
youth, The izzard, also, is ho much 
indemand at the hotels of the different 
watering-places, the plain goat ver; 

frequently assumes his name an 

functions at the table d"hétes of these 
establishments. Mr. Weld says little 
or nothing of any feathered game; 
large lake tront, he says, muy be caught 
in tho one or two small and vory deep 
lakes on the French side of the moun- 
tains ; and on the Spanish side there 
are plenty of good trout streams. 
Onr traveller entered Spain, and gives 
an interesting description of a grand 
religious gathoring on Mount Ocleillo, 
in honour of (Notre Dame de Font Ro- 
meu) Our Lady of the Pigrim’s Fount. 
The ascent was very arduous and 
demanded all the enthusiasm of the 
worshippers, espevially those of the 
weaker sex, considering the frequent 
and “sudden manner in which mules 
and riers bit the dust, or rather the 
rocks,” from time totime. The toils of 
the asceut, tho variety and pictu- 
resquenoss of the pilgrims, the hugo 
stone chapel in the middle of a rocky 
amphitheatre, the costuines, nation- 
alities, festivities, and devotions, of 
many thousands of people, Spaniards, 
Roussillonais, &e., were a striking 
avone; an so was the singing, by 
countless voices, of the Canticles, or 
“Goigs,” so called, in hononr of the 
Virgin, with which they heguiled their 
tedious passage up the mountain, the 
chon of the most favourite one be- 

s— 


“0 patrona y advorado 
Je tot 10 poble de Den, 
Ohiunos Vergo Ie, 

‘Maria de Font Romou,.” 

This is a curious jumble of French 
and Spanish, or rathor » patoia of the 
latter ; the language of the different 
provinces of the Pyrences, would be 
an interesting study for the philolo- 
gist, as for the ballad collector; not 
Ey mentian the sncion and mngsterious 

jasque language and people. 6 
following ie @ nuptial chant from the 
Hautes Pyrénees :— 
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“ Nobio, boa to In mal wal cap 

Takata cag loupe Sl ones 

fours, 

Et ag adien & tons bee joura*? 
Some of the words aro obscure to 
the uninitiated, but Mr. Weld says 
the meaning is as follows :—“ Young 
wife, put thy haud on thy head ; say 
where hast thou been? Thy hand 
on thy head, thy foot on the hearth, 
and 60 firewell to thy days of gaiety.” 
The following, from a Béarnais love 
song, is, at any rate, more rythmical 
and pleasant to the car than the other : 
“Mon doux amie s’en 





le. 
Que hetey you? quem bau mouri 
Louen do moun co Adelle.” 


“Loin de mon cur fidéle,” would, 
we suppose, be the ordinary render- 
ing of the last line: it goes on :-— 
© Gran Diu gui bedet monn turmen, 
Que counuerhet na peine,’ de., 


Another quotation leads us to a 
very different subject :-— 
 Quoique Cagote siam 
Nous n’on dam, [? damnum, Fr. 
dommage.] 
‘Tou y em his de nouste pay Adam 
Et de nouste may Pormére.” 


Like the cretins of the Alps are 
the cagats of the Pyrenees: they were 
formerly prescribed by law; forbidden 
tu intermarry with other people ; re- 
stricted to the use of their own fomn- 
tain—Fontain des Cagots—in tho 
village; marked out by a distinctivo 
hae on their dress; made to enter 
the cluireh at a particular door, which 
none cise used ; in short universally 
loathed and avoided, 

™ Lou pratibe Cagoutou,” 


says a patois ballad,— 





“Sen ba enta tEglise 

Convert de contusion. 

Le pauvre Cagot s'en va-t-a I'Egliao”, the. 

At the Revalutisn of ed the feel- 
ing exprosst yy those fortunat 
in'the four lines above, about thelt 
common desceut with their proserib- 
ers from Adam and Eve, found vent 
in their seizing and destroying all the 
dvcuments in which their pains and 

nalties were enumerated and en- 
forced. Since that time tradition alone 
Keeps alive the still-existing aversion 


athe watersof the Py i 

e waters 0 Tenean springs, 
like most other medicinal waters, are 
at least as uneavoury as they arc 
wholesome; and are compared—nor 
would we prosume to question the 
comparison—to a “ mixture of rotten 
eggs with the rinsings of a very foul 
yun barrel.” ~The observing traveller, 
on the look out for character aa well 
ag the pictureaque, must have fine 
opportunities at the numerous water 
drinking aud bathing places, where 
every varicty of chan and 
Frenchwoman is to be scen, besides 
foreigners from al] parts; the San- 
vrado system may, doubtless, be seen 
there in vigorous operation; and, to 
judge from some of Mr. Weld’s 
tracts, there are disciples of that de- 
termined practitioner who rival him 
in all but his too energetic uso of the 
lancet. ‘Tho country is full of Roman 
and modi:val associations ; the Ro- 
mans were always great connoisseurs 
of healing springs—the Pyrenean 
nymphs and naiads were propitiated 
and acknowledged by them in inscrij 
tions extant to this day ; and, for the 
lover of modissval lore, besides the 
Foix country traversed by Froissart, 
there are many memorials of the 
Knights Templars in churches and 
other buildings ; and there is the mu- 
semua of antiquities, Roman and ine- 
diwval, at Toulouse ; and the tradi- 
tions of the old courts of law, and of 
the college for fostering and training 
the adepts—z.e. doctors and profes- 
sors of “la gaie science.” This insti- 
tution once flourished nobly at Tou- 
louse, and gave birth to g school of 
puata of ita own, a sort of privileged 
and endowed development of the 
Troubadours and Provengal singers ; 
degrees of bachelor and doctor were 
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surrounding their “palais. 
mar aud the laws of versification 
were the severest studies of the place, 
One of the “dons,” Pierre Vidal, a 
celebrated and prolific poet, pursued 
his studies with such ardour that, 
“ after having had his tongue pierced” 
(that melodious deceiver), “and losing 
his ears, by outraged husbands,” he 
had recourse 40 what appears like a 
simulation of madness, unless it bo 
an imitation of an exaggerated kind 
of Jupiter’s ancient disguisce— he 
assumed tho name of the Wolf, and 
elothed himself in wolf-skins;” in 
which guise he was once perecived by 
shepherds, who, taking him for a 
wolf, set their dogs on him; and the 
“way professor” was almost “pluck- 
ed.” The college, “ which was vener- 
able in 1323,” had a long run of pros- 
pority : and, being further endowed 
hy the munificcnce of a certain lady, 
named Clémence Isanre, who “died at 
the age of fifty, and was never mar- 
ried,” in course of time changed its 
style and title, and, as festive aa ever, 
was called “Les Jeux Floraux,” ai 
distributed annually, in accordance 
with the will of its illustrious bene- 
factress, gold and silver flowers tu the 
authors of the beat poema—it being 
expressly forbidden “d’y mettre dea 
paroles contre la foy; de prononcer 
aucun mot lascive ou tendante su 
scandale, sous peine de prison.” Herc 
is a stanza from a prize poem of 1404, 
mentioning Clémence— 


* Reyna d’amors podeross Clamenca,, 
Avos me clam per trobar le repaun: 
jae ai de vos mos dietaty au un laus, 
y la flor que de vos pren naysexea.” 
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Waens the thorn grows by a mined abbe; 
Ina valley of ool grey Norland, id 

Sita a lonely woman "mid the gravostones, 
Rocking to and fro with clasped hand. 


Two rough stones, uncarven and unletiered, 
Stand to guard that double-mounded grave, 

Darkly brown in the untrodden churchyard, 
‘Where tho starflowers and the harebelle wave. 


“ Ah, my grief is not extreme, O stranger ! 
‘Many a mother mourns a buried child ; 
Many a hearth that’s silent in the Autumn 
‘ws hot voiceless when the Summer amiled. 


“ But our sorrows aro of different texture, 
Thro’ the black there runs a silver thread ; 
Griefs there are suscoptible of comfort, 
Tears not salt above the happy dead. 


“Tender joy amid her wildest anguish 
Hath the mother,—waiting in the calm 
Of the death-hush by her angel’s cradle, 
When she thinketh of the crown and palm. 


“ Aud the ear that ached with tle long tension, 
When the eye guve weary sorrow scope, 
Hears at night the voices of the dying 
Breatho uguin their last low words of hope. 


“Tn mine car there are no voices ringing, 
One Rete smile is all that memory holds, 
Smile that flickers like a streak at sunset, 

That a night of gloomy cloud enfolds. 


“On that mountain, stranger ! where the heather 
Custa a tint of purple and dull red, 
And a darker strezk along the meadow 
Shows from far the torrent’s rocky bed ;— 


“ Where that broken line of Jarch and alder 
To one roof a shelter wield, 
And the furze hedge, like a » 
one narrow cultivated ficld— ~ 


“Lies mine homestead :—in that whitewashed dwelling, 
Joys, and pains, and sorrows, have I b 
Looked on tho dear faces of my children, 

Seen their amiles, and heard their dying moan. 


“Five times had I heard the birth-cry feeble 
In those walle, like music in mine ear ; 
Five times, and no gon’s yoice on my bosom 
Cried the ery that mothers love to hear. 
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“ But the sixth time,—more of pain and waili 
More of pleasure after jong Tiarme ‘ vane, 
For a boy was in the double blessing, 
Son and daughter slept within mine arma, 


“ Ab, what rapture was it all the Summer, 
Sitting underneath the alder trec, 
While the breeze came freely up the mountain, 
And my twin babes smuled upon my knee ! 


“ Piped the thrush on many a cloudy evening, 
ising on the larch-tup overhead ; 
Cried the brown-bird fiom the heather near us, 
And the torrent warbled in its bed. 


“ But the twain upon my bosom lying 
‘Were as dead to voire of bird or man, 
As the stone that under those blue waters 
Heard no rippling music as they ran. 


“ Silence, silence, in the hearts thut bounded 
‘With each passionate pulse of love or hate ; 
No articulate language or expression, 
When the soul rush’ to its prison gate. 


s Only sometimes through their bars of azure, 
6 wild eyes with glances keen and fond, 

Told some scerct of that wnsearched nature, 
Of the unfathom’d depth that lay beyond. 


“ Came the lady to our Innely mountain, 
Pleadled gently with her hps of rose, 
Pleaded with her eycs as bine as heaven, 

Spake of endless joys and endlesa woes. 


“Told me art had bridged that gulph of silence, 
That the delicate fingerJanguage drew 

From the deaf-mute’s licart ita seerct atrivings, 

Gave him back the truths that others knew. 


“ And she prayed me by all Christian duty, 
‘And she urged me when I wept and strove ! 
For the place was far,—my son was precious, 
And I loved him with a cruel love. 


“Love! ah no, swect love is true and tender, 
Self-forgetting, flinging at the feet 
Of the loved one, all her own emotions :— 
For my thought such name wore all unmeet. 


“So I gave the girl, and to iny bosom 
Hugi the bay in his long soundless night, 
Gave the life of an imm« spirit 
For the bareness of a short delight. 


“Years came, years went, he grew up on thie mountain, 
A strange creature, passionate, wild, and strong ; 
Untaught savage, wanting like the savage, 
Natural vent for rapture, or for wrong. 
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“ He was smitten :—when the furze in April 
To the wind that cometh from the East, 
Shakes like gold bells all its hardy blossoms, 
The death-arrow struck into his breast, 


“ And she, too—like that strange wire that vibrates 
Thousand miles along, to the same strain— 
His twin-sister, through her similar nature, 
In her far home, felt the same sharp pain. 


“ And she camo to die beside the hearthstone, 
Where we watched him withering day by day, 
On her wan chock the same burning hectic, 
In her eyo the same ethereal 1ay. 


“But she came back gentle, patient, tutored, 
Climbing noble heights of self-control, 
On her brow the conscious calin of knowledge, 
Aud the Christian’s comfort in her soul. 


“ Al, mine heart! how throbb’d it with reproaches, 
When the weak wan fingers inet, to pray, 
When the eyes look’d sweetly up to heaven, 
While my poor boy langhed, and turn’d away 


“Thus they died—athwart the red leaves falling 

Rush'd the first cold winds of Autumn time, 

When the ears that never heard their howling 
Open'd tu some great Eternal chime. 


“She went first—the angel on the threshold 
Saw upon ler face the look divine, 
Saw her tracing with her dying finger, 
On iny hand, her dear Redeemer’s sign. 


“ And he took her : ~softly, without motion, | 
Dropp’d down gently the small finger’s tip, 
And I Jook’e in her dear eyes and closed them, 
With the smile still lingering on her lip. 


“ But the boy—he felt the darkness gather, 
As the angel's dusky wing drew near, 
In his eyes there was a cruel question, 
As he luok’d up in his duubt and fear. 


“On his dying face the shadow darken'd, 
Ho rose up and clung unto my ride, 
T had lost lnm, but I cuukd not save him, 
And the shade grew darker as he died.” 
CFA 
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& GALLIMAUFRY. 


Gmovriz reader, I know what you 
will say when you seo the title of 
this article. ‘ou will exclaim, 
“ Good gracious! what isa Gallinau- 
‘vy? J never heard the word before— 
hat docs it mean?” It is not pro- 
ble you ever met with it; but I 
vo often heard it in the rnral dia- 
sts of Warwickshire and other mid- 
* eountics when EF was younger 
I am now, and it still lingers 
It meaus a stew of various 
of edibles, fish, flesh, fowl, aud 
ables; and when well made, and 
ly seasoned, let me tell you, it 
"No means an unsavoury dish. 
ao compound it to this day 
Onihashes, (of which they 
T-fond), ma way to tempt 
Tohse appetite has vot been 
Gench cooks, who pamper 
a delicate or di 

“Cam. do not know low to 
Plvings of a hungry map, 
Plea hearty meal hey are 
ufial fellows like Engtish- 
1, antt their tare is like themselves, 
puff, froth, and souffié. e Galli- 
aaufry ut once tempts and satistics. 
Hunters of all countries have, by cum- 
mon consent, adopted the same pro- 
yeas i gookking + and & ringer iL i 

found in Spain, aa olla rid 
and among the North American 
Indians as Wiampanoo. I have se- 
lected it as a word that describes 
this portion of my journal which in- 
cludes a variety of topics and anec- 
dotes, some substantial like solid meat, 
some savoury a spicy ve) le in- 
redicnts, some fragments to ewell 
the bulk, which, though not valuable 
as materials, help to compound the 
Gallimaufry. For instance, my jour- 
nat begins from the time I leave my 
bed, and it terminates at Southamp- 
ton, the intermediate 91 being filled 
with a narrative of all I have heard 
or seen, or said or done. It is, there- 
fore, made up of odds and ends: such 
as it is, I now transcribe it for you. 

May it justify its title. i“ 

‘ravellers are generally early risers. 


e tent, is rendered 


In many couutriee sit jg absolutely ne- 

0 be up long before sunrise, 
in order to ‘finish a journey ere the 
heat of the day becomes ineupport- 
able. In towns, and on shipboard, 
this habit is rendered inconvenient 
either by the dusters and brooms of 
housemaids, or the holy stones and 
swabs of sailora; but wherever prac- 
ticable, it is a most healthy as well as 
agreeable custom. Indeed, I have 
heard it asserted of those who have 
attained to great longevity, that nine 
out of ten of them have mn distin- 
guished os “peep-o'-day boys.” Poor 
Richard has given ua his experience 
in thyme, to umpress it more easily un 
the nicmory : 


“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes » man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


I cannot say that I have always 
strictly complied with the first part 
of the advice (which, to a certain ex- 
necessary by the 
latter) because the artificial state of 
sovicty in which wo live interferes 
Tost inconveniently with its observ- 
ance ; but the carly morning ought to 
be at our own disposal, and with the 
exception of the two impediments I 
have named, which are by no means 
insurmountable, it is our own fault if 
wo do not derive all the advantages 
resulting from it. 

Long before the duors and winduws 
of the “British Hotel” were unfaaten- 
ed, I sought the uight-porter, and 
was released frum durance vile into 
the fresh open air. 1 strolled over tu 

yar-sjuare, where 1 was shortly 
afterwards joined by Cary. It was 
@ glorious morning; there had been a 
thunder-storm during the night, - 
companied by vivid Ughtnin and tor- 
rents of rain; but this hi sed. 
away, and the air waa cool and brac- 
ing, almost cold, while the sky was 
clear and anclouded, and day was fast 
dawning on the droway town. <A few 
carts laden with garden stuff were 
wending their way to their respective 
markets, though Cockspur-street is 
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not their fencral thoroughfare; and 
here and there an early traveller was 
proceeding in his overloaded cab to 
8 station or a dock, about to 

is family, or perhaps to leave them 
for ever. a policeman 8 
and. looked at him, more from having 
little else to divert his attention than 
from any doubt as to the honesty of 
his purpose, and then he slowly re- 
sumed his weary beat, and for want 
of aomebody to push on, tried to push 
a door or two ¢ to ascertain whether 
it waa fastened, A little ferther on 
he paused, and as he looked up at the 
sky, coughed heavily, when a co- 
quettish ¢ “p hastily appeared at a 
window in the atties, and as rapidly 
withdrew ; and in a few minutes 
more the same head was scen bend- 
ing over the areca gate which apened, 
and admitted the watchman of tho 
night. What a safegnard # police- 
man is! other people are let in clan- 
dentinely to do wrong, but he is qnictly 
introduced to detect the evildocr. No 
doubt he had ween a sispicions che- 
cacter in that house, aud anxivus to 
do his daty, proceeded to examine the 
kitchen, tho pantry, and the cellar, 
where, strange to say, things are 
attener missed than trom any other 
part of a house. A dotective iustine- 
tively goes etraight to the spot where 
a robbory is likely to becommitted, aud 
ean tell at a glance whether there has. 
been collusion between those within 
and without the building. It is necos- 
ntry to try the contents of the decan- 
tera, and to taste the viands he xces in 
ordor to ascertain the habits of the de- 
predator, for, unlike medical men, 
they make their own stomachs the 
testa of the contents of bottles. The 
policeman I noticod must have been 
disappointed in his search, for he re- 
turned without a prisoner, which was 
evidently a relicf to the maid who, 
after Teadjustin her cap, let him out 
with much good-hwnour at the con- 
templation of her safety from robbers; 
but entreated him for the security of 
the family always to have an eye on 
that house. A trusty servant and a 
Vigilant policeman enable us to 
i ce; the one relies on the 7 

we confide in both. Alas! there 

were others who had not only no 
house to protect, but no home to 
shelter them. On the steps of the 
National Gallery and the neighbour- 


al 


ing on aeveral poor wretches, 
principally females, extended in sleep 
resembled death more than re- 
pose, | and who having been first 
ed by the rain, it refuge 
there from its pitileas pelting, Star- 
vation and luxury, however, if not 
nearly allied, are close neighbours—the 
only difference is the side of the wall 
that separates their lodgings. With- 
in is all that wealth, station, and con- 
nexion can confer ; without, all that 
poverty, want, and degradation can 
inflict: and yet Providence holds the 
aeale eaqually and impartially between 
the two, Theinner wretch is tortured 
with gout from indolent and luxurious 
repose, and. from faring too autmptu- 
ously every day; the outer one, with 
theumatism, caused from sleeping ou 
the cold stone steps of the rich man’s 
howe, and from exporure to all 
zenthiers a athe one canst digest zi 
i, and is dying of dynpeopsia ; the 
other has no fod to di; oat, “and per- 
ishes from starvation. Both aro poor, 
the first from living too fast or tuo 
pennriously, and the other, not only 
from haying nothing to hoard, but 
actually nothing to live upon; and 
yet the honseless poor have some- 
times the hest of it, The rich have 
frond umbition or jealous rivalry, 
slighted prospects of courtly honours, 
or an tneasy consciousness of possess- 
ing no claim besides their money to 
distinction, Nature has, perhaps, de- 
nied them hers, and they hate their 
wuccessors. The poor have no pros- 
pects io encourage hope, and often 
experience relief when they little ex- 
yet it; they have nothing to leave 
iit poverty and rags. Tt is sad to 
think that thir dreadful destitution ix 
too often the result of viee and disso- 
lute habits. If teinptation has been 
too strong and thus punished its vic 
time, Ict the tempter Jook upou the 
ruin he has brought on others ; and 
ere it be tov lite, make all the amends 
he can to aovicty for the contamine- 
tion with which he has infected it, 
and to the wretched individuals them- 
selves whom ho haa first led astray, 
and then left to their miserable fate. 
Anitinorant coffee-venderinterruy 
ed these reflections, by taking up hi 
stani near us, and offering ue a cup 
of his aromatic beve1 », and a slice 
of bread and butter, “all,” as he gaid, 
“for only two pence.” 1 tasted it: if 
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‘was certainly none of the best, but I 
have had worse nt three times the 
price at 8 railway station, in one of 
their gorgeous ihment rooms, It 
was, however, pronounced excellent 
by a wretched { group of the honseless 
eings, whose slambers the policeman 
had ruthlessly disturbed, as he called 
them from dreams of food to the sat 
Teality of actual starvation, and lade 
them go about their business. Never 
before did so smail a sum aa the jew 
shillings I had in my pocket prodnve 
so much immediate relief. How 
heavily those words, “go about your 
jpnsiness,” fell upon my heart ! Alas, 
their business of Jife was well-nicl 
over; death had sct his seal upou must 
of them, and marked them for hix 
own. Meanwhile the day waa ad- 
vancing with hasty strides. The tide 
of foot-pussengera was rapidly inercas- 
ing and flowing eastward : the sound 
of many wheels was swelling into a 
voutinuous rumble, like distant thun- 
der; and the city, like a huge monster, 
was shaking off ity slumber, and pre- 
paring for its duily toils. The sun 
shone out brightly, ‘and the homeless 
poor, I have mentioned, vanished from 
view like apectres of night, aud were 
seen no more, All was hurry scurry, 
but without confusion, cach one was 
intent on his own aftairs, and only re- 
guarded others to avoid contact.” As 
‘we were about returning to the hotel, 
Cary said, “How coolly you and your 
new acquaintances took the ston in 
the early part of last night. It was 
very violent while it lasted ; it. 
one continued illumination of light. 
ning,and the thunder was awful; ike 
everything else in this country, theic 
was a truly British earnestness about 
it, England is so thickly peopled, I 
shouldn’t be much surprised if we 
heard of some sad accidents having 
oct After the smoking 
room last night, J enconntered a lady 
and her maid at the first landing, 
both of whom Dk ina dreadful. ae 
of alarm, the former 

her erinoline might be taken off, and 
the latter afraid to touch it, havin, 
known, ag abe said, @man tobe killed 
jn consequence of carrying @ ean 
his shoulders, which attracted the 
lightning. Each flash waa followed 
‘by a scream, and one peal of thunder 
was 80 heavy that it appeared to 
shake the house to ite very founda- 








sear venti aioe 
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tion. Their terror rendered them 
speechless for a minute or two, wher 

heard the lady mutter in great agi- 
tation and agovy, the words, “So en- 
pecially for both Houses of Parlia- 
Tnent, under our most religious and 
grneious Queen, at this time aasem- 

>” Oh, dear! that was very 
vivit! I am sure it bas affected my 
eee ‘ordered and settled 
their endeavours on the best an 
surest foundations.’ Oh, that bolt 
must have struck the house—how 
awful this is.” The maid, with equal 
inevherency, ituting her mistress, 
repeated the first words her memory 
supplied her with— 
“How doth the little busy boe improve each 
shinimg hour, 
And guther honey all tho day from every 
opening Hower." * 








Poor things, it wax evident what their 
olijcet was, but equally so that they 
were unconscious of the application of 
the words they were uttering. “Oh 

sir,” said the lady, when she perceived 
me, “how dreadful this is. Tam al 
ways 40 alarmed at thunder, that T 


lone all eclf-possession. Do you 
think there is any danger?” “Not 
the least in the wend,” I answered; 


“nobody was ever killed by lightnin, 

yet.” “IT haye known many, many, 

she roid, with the greatest carnest- 
nese. “They died of fright,” I re- 
plied, “it is fear, aud not lghtuing 
that kills—eo it is in drowning—you 
have heard of people being restored 
to animation after being submerged 
for three quarters of an hour, and 
others who have expired in a few mi- 
nutes, the latter have invariably died 
from ‘fright, which has caused apo- 
plexy; their faces always exlubit 
inmiks of extravasnted bluod.” “Oh, 
dear,” she said, “I wish I could be 
assured of that; but treea, you know, 
are not afraid, ind yot they are often 
struck, split, torn to pieces, and set 
on fire-—Oh, that clap ig nearer 
still—the lightning and thunder came 
together nimultaneously that time ;” 
and then clasping her hands she re- 
sumed, “‘peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, religion and——’” “Calm 
yourself, madam, I beseech you,” I 
said, “there is no dauger hut in fear— 
this is my sitting room, pray be seated, 
and allow me to offer you a smelling 
bottle. Don’t be alarmed; ax for 
trees, you know, they hnve vegetable, 
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and not animal life, which makes all 
the difference in the worl” Well, 
T never thought of that before,” she 
replied, “I see it all now. It is, I 
know, very foolish to be so nervow 
and for tho future I will think 
what you are so good as to say, and 
endeavour to be calm ant collected.” 
Tn 2 few minutes more the storm 
passed away, and we acparated, with 
mutual good wishes, to our respective 
rooms, “You didn’t mean what you 
suggested, did you?” I inquired. “Of 
counio not: if was all I could think of 
at the time to allay her fears; in my 
opinion it was a very justifiuble piece 
of deception, it could not. possibly do 
any harm, and, as you ree, it did good, 
by calming her anxiety and fright. Tt 
js what we conventionally call ‘@ 
white tie? ws we, in like manner, de- 
sire our servants to sny not at home,’ 
whon we do not find i convenient to 
geo our friends.” “Well,” L replied, 
“1 do not kuow that deception is ever 
justifiable truth, in iny opinion, is 
always to be preferred. “If we order 
our domestics to state what they 
know is not the fact, do wo not in- 
duce them, by our example, io take 
the same luherty with us, and, for 
their own conyeuience, tell us also 
what is not true?) We kuewn that 
the custom is sanctioned hy the usage 
of socicty, and means nothing more 
than we are pot at home to visi 
tors ; but servants are unsophist 
cated, and understand things liter- 
ally. ’ Would it not be better to copy 
the French in this matter? They 
say, “madume ne regoit pas,” or 
“madame n’ést par visible;” this is at 
once truthful, und canveys the infor- 
mation that is required. “Do you 
meun to lay it down as imperative,” 
said Cary, “that you must upon all 
occasions say exactly what you think? 
If that is the ease you had better 
think aloud, us old Lord Dudley used 
to do, and exclaim, as he did, when 
ho aaw a young danly 2pproaching 
him. ‘ Oh, here somos that puniiier 
able young puppy; I suppose T must. 
ask ii to ahrien? To which the 
ined, ‘If this old bore asks 
me to dine, I suppose I shall have to 
aocept the invitation.” It is a well- 
known story, and 1 only allude to it 
as an apt illustration—what sort of a 
world would this be, if we all acted 
‘upon such a rule as you propose; why 
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we should all be at loggerh one 
with the other, in no time.” “No,” 
I reytied, “I mean no such thing ; we 
may think what we please, but wo 
can't say whatever wo choose—m 
rule is this—‘ it is not always expedi- 
ent to say what you think, but it ix 
not admissible ever to say what you 
don’t think.” “Well,” he observed, 
laughingly, in order to turn the cou- 
vermition, “if I mnst say what I 
think, T am bound to state that [ 
think it is time breakfast was ready, 
80 Tet ua cross over to the hotel.” As 
we entered the coffec-romna, he spied 
an old acquaintance reading near the 
window the Zinexnewspaper, “That,” 
he whispered, “ is Geueral Cause. His 
family consists of himself, his mother, 
and two danghters ; they are a queer 
Tot. Te is one of the best shots in 
Lincolnshire, and can talk of nothing 
nt field_nports; he is called ‘Gun 
Case? His eldest daughter, who is 
goale-cyed,is know as ‘Stare Case,’ 
and the other, who is as ugly asain, and 
sets up for a blue, bears the sobriquet 
of ‘Book Case” His mother, whe 
is an enormous woinan, and uncom- 
monly croes, has been nicknamed 
“Case us Belli’ They are neigh- 
Dours of mine, se Linust' go aud speak 
tu him, though it ix not very pleasant 
to do so before strangers, he iy so 
very deaf; but ‘what can’t be 

must be entured,’ so here goes.” 
Cary accordingly went up to him, 
shook him by the hand, and inquired 
how Mr. Ci his mother, was, As 
usual the gencral didn’t hear him, 
but supposed he was talking of a poor 
woman who had been killed by light- 
ning the previons evening. “ Ah,” he 
said, looking very solemn, “she wag 
in the streets very lato last night, I 
hear, not very sober, and was drenched 
with rain, Just us she was making 
for the colunnade of the opera house 
for shelter, she was struck with light- 
ning, and’ though her clothes were 
all wet, they were set on fire, and she 
was killed and dreadfully burut. The 
police ousbt to take better care of 
such people.” “Ah,” said Cary, turn- 
ing to me, ain’t this too bad; no- 
body in this house ecems to under- 
stand what they are talking about. 
That lady I encountered last night 
didn't know what she ssid herself, 
and this man can’t comprehend what 
anybody else says, Nothing is moro 
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disagreeable than to talk to a mau 
who can’t hear your conversation, 
and compels you to repeat it in a 
louder tone: it draws attention to you, 
and you can’t help feeling that you 
arerendering yourself ridiculous tothe 
rest of the company, when shouting 
out at the top of your voice some 
commonplace observation, of which 
one-] of general conversation is 
composed. I recollect once a ludic- 
rous instance of this at the table of 
tho late Lord Northwick. He had 
this infirmity of deafness, so paintul 
to oneself and so distressing to others. 
He recommended to the notice of a 
lady some sweet dish that was ncar 
him, when she replied, ‘Thank you, 
iy lord, I have some pudding ;’ not 
apprehending her answer, he again 
and again, at short intervals, urged 
her to taste the dish, and received the 
same inaudible reply, when the lady’s 
Jout of a country servant considered 
he ought to explain matters. Le 

rerefore a} ed Lord North- 
wick’s chair, and putting his mouth 
close to his lordship’s ear, vociferated 
with all his lungs, ‘my lord, sissies 
anys as shell stick to the pudding.’ 
The effect was eloctrical, but no one 
enjoyed the joke better than the deaf 
Jord himself.” 

After breakfast we proceeded to 
the Waterloo Terminus, to await the 
train for Southampton. “There are 
few atations in England,” said Cary, 
“so inconvenient, so crowded, and 0 
badly arranged, as this of the South- 
Western. At timos, and especially on 
an excursion day like this, 1t is almost 
impossible to make your way through 
the complicated crowd fas arriving and 

ljeparting passengers. Here you stui 

ble over luggage that obstructs 

Wlatform, there you run against some 
Histractea fomale who has been sep- 
arated from her party. Having re- 
eoyered from the fal, and the col- 
lision, your shouldcr is nearly dislu- 
cated by a trunk, carelessly carried on 





the back of a porter, or your foot is 
crushed by the iron wheel of a hand 
harrow. ere are no means of gct- 


ting across the interminable station, 
you must goround it. Having effected, 
‘with great fetigue, this long ‘ian 
journey, you are nearly squeezed to 


death en impatient sna selfish 
ero assernble round « pigeon- 
para whence tickets are issued. 
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All tidal currents exhaust themselves 
at last, and having waited for your 
turn, just as you demand your ‘pass- 
port, the giagnant stream is flushed 
vy a fresh flood of late comers, sweep- 
ing you from the port, into the estuary 
beyond, from whence you seek tho 
eddy again, crossto the‘ custom house,’ 
and, if you are lucky, get your ‘olear- 
ance.” Et © doubt 7 he directors havo 
very good reasons for not open 6 
narrow pane through winch these 
documents are issued, till ten minutos 
before the departure of each train, 
among which, perhaps, the best i 
that it is their sovereign will ani 
plcasure. Railways were made for 
the emolument of chairmen, directors, 
and enginvers, and not for the advan- 
tage of stockholders, or the conveni- 
ence of travellers. Onc lineyiolds little 
or no dividend, while it pays its chair- 
man some two or three thousand a- 
year; but he is a nobleman, and 
nothing can be done in this country 
without a peor. Snobs in the cit 
are so narrow and contravted in th 
ideas, that if loft to themselves, I 
have nu doubt they would select a 
tian of business to manage an exten- 
sive and complicated affair like au ex- 
tended trunk line, having countless 
branches and ramifications, and suck- 
ers (niscalled feeders). But what can 
ye expect from people in trade, who 
haveno ideas beyond ‘the main chance.’ 
Governiuent acts on the samo princi- 
ple: the Duke of Sumerset directs the 
Adwiralty Board, whose business it is 
to build line-of-battle ships, and then 
razee them into heavy frigates, and 
afterwards cut them in two, lengthen 
them, and put in steamn-engines. If 
the navy ix very expensive, see how 


~ such is done: you build a ship—that 


counts one; yor razee it— that makes 
two; you cunvort it, and that counts 
for three ships. The John Gilpinites 
‘of crodit and renown,’ in the city, aay 
ye have not three ships after all, 
t only one, which costs as much as 
three, but what do they know about 
ships? It’s a pity shepkeepors won't 
stick to their own i which 
they do understand, and not meddle 
with affairs of state, which are above 
their comprehension. Well, the Col- 
onial Office has nothing to do, and s 
Duke is placed at the head of it, with 
of under secretaries, head 
» under seribes, and an im- 
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wonse staff to holp him. Lord John 
Baueell has aticalised London, to 
it degree that its citizens their 
68 pockets which are Bul of 
soverel, and say ‘money is no ob- 
ject, as far os that goes, but don't 
pay people enormously for doing 
nothing, who to avoid the name o! 
idleness, strive to bring something to 
pasa, and always do it wrong. 
them play if you like, ‘but don't let 
them play the devil. d Elgi 
why put zp the Canadian rebels, ant 
put down the loyalista, iy rewarded 
‘with the command of the Post Office, 
a self-acting ‘traction carriage,’ with 
four wheels, representing the four 
juarters of tho globe, of which he is 
the very necessary and useful ‘fifth 
wheel.’ These cavillers say ho is a 
mere ornamental appen , for tho 
working ofticials are so devoted to 
their duties, that a child of one of the 
rosponsible otficers was recently born 
with tho impression of a penny stamp 
upon ite back. In short, the whole 
hig Government professes liberal 
Fonciplos, und ovinees its sincerity 
yy filling every high office with dukes, 
earls, and aristocratic svion We 
are a consiatent people, and 10 misx- 
tako, Well, if the government of the 
country is all wrong, is it uny wonder 
the management of our iron roads is 
not right. If secretaries of state 
don’t know their business, how can 
you expect secretaries of railways to 
ho wiser or bettor than thoir superiors ? 
Dock-yards cost twice as inuch as 
they are worth, why shouldn’t our 
“great line.’ The public are taxed to 
au government, why should not 
hak ers of raslway stock he ee to 
support chairm lirectora, and engi- 
nepre? ‘The famed confusion of Bal- 
aclava is equalled, or at any rate 
rivalled at a great terminus like that 
ot Waterloo, See what is going on 
now: the bell has rung, the time for 
ileparture has arrived, and passengers 
nevk the train, But, alas! the first 
enpriage is full, and so are the 
others ; one by one they visit them 
all, in rapid succeasion. The more 
sturdy and portinacious travellers are 
quiotly seated, and regard the anxicty 
of the outsiders with calm indiffer- 
ence; while one perhaps, unworthy of 
& seat in the first class, cha fs them as 
they inquiringly look intothe carriage, 
anya, “Thereis plenty of room here, 
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if you could only find it!’ The porters 
are so accustomed to this admirable 
arrangement, they cease to be aur- 
prised at any thing that occura. Fi- 
nally, one solitary seat is found for tho 
last ‘place hunter, vacant, but not 


empty; appropriated, but not engaged. 
It is Billed with paral shawl para- 
sols, and cl Oo oF three 
ladies, with looks of great dissatiafac- 
tion, aud ovident feelings of ill-usage, 
remove their general assortmenta, and 
the luckless travellcr occupies his 
place: with muny humble apologies 
lor the inconvenience ho has occa- 
sioned them, but with an internal 
conviction, that if there had been 
more vacant seats, the ladies would 
have filled them all in a similar man- 
ner,” 

Fortunately for me I bad my 
“Scayon Ticket,” and had the convo- 
nieuce of leisurely securing a seat, that 
gave me the comnund of the window, 
wheuce T had an opportunity of ob. 
serving the accuracy of many of O: 
strictures on the inconvenience of the 
station, and the madequacy of its nr- 
rangemuuts to mect the requirements 
of 50 extensive a lino, These were 
palpable envugh. The analogy, how- 
ever, between the management of the 
affairs of 2 railway company and 
those of the government, though 
amuning, was not quite 80 obvious to 
me, who am uo politician, I prefer 
listening to others to venturing 
opinions of my own—“nemper auditor 
tantun.”” 

The carriage wis rapidly filled hy 
seven other persons, four ladies and 
thres gentlemen. The four first ap- 
peared to constitute a separate ‘Ys 
while the other three and myself, were 
uuknown to them or to each other, 
“Good-bye, Shegoy,” said Cory 
shaking me by the hand, “I shall 
expect to meet you to-morrow night 
again at the British Hotel. “Shegog!” 
whisperod one of the ladies in my 
carriage, to her nearest companion, 
“what a funny same! I wonder if he 
is any relation of Gog and Magog?” 
“Why,” said the othor, “he is 2 male, 
you sec, otherwise I should think he 
was Gog’s wife,” a sally which was 
Te] i by asubdued Auweh from the 
elder Ind , and followed by a general 
titer. It ie not the first time my 
name has attracted inconvenient at- 
tention, so I am accustomed to this 
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sort of thi and rather enjoy the my 
jokes it gives tise to. ‘Stil, like ladies 


of a certain age, F am ready to change 
it for a fortune, and am open to an 
offer, Bright said the other night, iu 
the House of Commons, that a gen- 
tleman he had never seen or heard of 
hed left him a large sum of money on 
account of his advocacy of peace prin- 
ciples. I wish he would introduce 
me to such a friend, for I too am for 
“peace at any price,” and I would 
condescend to accept his fortune, and 
adopt his name. 

o name, however, can escape 
from being turned into ridicule, by ad- 
ding to ita droll prefix. Lyon, whom 
T knew at college, a great coxcomb, 
to his serious distress, was every- 
where greeted as “Dandy Lyon.” No 
yman_was ever more annoyed than he 
‘was by this ridiculous joke, and great 
wos his relief when he inherited 2 
eatate, with the privilege of assum 
the name of “Winder.” Had be 
uside hin absurd style of dress, it is 

wasible he might thus lave escaped 

he ridicule to which he had exposed 
himself; but his relentless compan- 
iene merely altered his nickname, and 
he was evor afterwards known as 
“Beau Winder.” I have always 
thonght my parents did me great 
injustice, ua they conld not give me 
a fortune, they might at leust have 
bequeathed to me “a good namic.” 

‘he first thing after adjusting and 
aettling yourself ina carriage is tu take 
a rapid Foconnottsik fimee at your 
fellow-trayellera ; and Uhave observed. 
that the survey is generally one of 
disappointment, judging from the 
manner in which people close their 
eyes, and affect to sleep, or search 
for a paper or a book with which 
to occupy themselves. The fumily 
party had all the talk to themselves, 
one, whom the others addressed as 
“ Aunty,” had, as appeared from her 
conversation, been a great traveller in 
her day, and, like most travellers, every 
incident she related had happened to 
herself, every anecdote referred to par- 
ties whom she knew personally, and 
every witty speech was either ad- 
dreaged to her, or uttered in her pro- 
sence, “Didn’t you find » erent in- 
convenience, aunt,” inquii one of 
the younger ladies, “in travelling in 
Rauesia and the north of Europe?’ 
“IE never let little matters disturb me, 
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dear,” she roplicd; “if everything 
went amooth with you, life would be 
like a calm day on the water at Ve- 
nice, a level glassy surface, sails flap- 
ping againstthe mast, your bark main- 
taining its monotonous roll, a burning 
sun, aud a listless existence. We 
need excitement, my dear; we roquiro 
change, even if it be a gals, a thun- 
der-storm, or a white squall. The de- 
lays, privations, discomforts, and even 
dangers of travelling, by the alterna- 
tion with their opposites, render the 
reminiscences of thewe things most 
channing. If we could ga round the 
world on a railway like this, it would 
be the most insipid tour imaginable, 
too tame, too easy, and too unvaried. 
* 1 took my satisfaction with me) my 
dear, as poor old Sally Philips used to 
nay, Which, I belicve, is the only truo 
way to enjoy travelling, and most 
other things in this world. You re- 
member old Sally, don’t yout She 
lived in our village, near Chickweed 
Hall, and used to assiat the gardener 
in weeting, sweeping the lawn, aid 
euch matters, eli, 1 once gave her 
mting te London, and when she re- 
turned, Tasked her how she liked it. 
‘Well, ma,’ she replied, ‘Z tuok 
miu satixfaction with me, I always 
does, and in_course I always returns 
home pleased. Oh! it did me a power 
of good, too; for I had been ailing 
for some time, and at last I was 
ao had, I was three days in bed. 
‘Oh! mwm,’ she continued, ‘it was 
a grand sight every way, was London; 
Iknowed it from all accounts before I 
went, and yet all I leard did not come 
up to the truth.’ Poor old Sally, she 
was an honost, faithful creature; 
but when anery. or excited, she made 
a strange jumble of her stories, 

recollect her once coming to me in 
great haste, curteying down to the 
ground, in spite of her agitation, and 
exclaiming, ‘Oh! dear ma’m, a most 
dreadful thing has happened to me, 
andwaving your prenence, Iwill tell you 
allabontit. When I came home from 
market this evening, I brought my 
head with me, as I generally do, when 
T find it. reasonable, ‘ell, ma’m, 
muy husband you see, split my head, 
for me” ‘Good ious! how dread- 
ful, I said’ ‘Yes, indeed, ma’m, it 
was dreadful a8 you say, for he had 
washed it nicely torwards, and taken 
my brains out, and put them altoge- 
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ther into a bucket, and I had just left 
him for a minute, to go into the next 
Toom to straighten myself, when I 
heard an a smash. “Ruth,” says I 
to my daughter, ‘‘as sure as the world, 
there's my head gone, brains and all.” 
So I rushes back to the kitchen just 
in time to see Mra, Davies's unlucky 
dog run off with my beautiful load 
in bis mouth, and all my braus on the 
floor, The moment I saw him I 
screained out, “ Drop my head you nus- 
ty brute;” but no, off he rms with it 
in his mouth, and never stops till he 

ets under Mrs. Davies's haystack,and 
Frine to gnaw. at ik Soon I goes 
to Widow Davies, and saya I, “Mra. 
Davies, your dog has made away with 
my beautiful head and spilt ull my 
brains.” “If he saw any beauty in 
your head,” said she, tossing her ugly 
face up with scorn, “it's more than 
ever I could; and as for brains, you 
never had apy.” Says I, “It’s uy 
sheep's head.” “Oh! tl osheep's head, 
init? Well, you ought to have taken 
detter_care of it, that’s all 1 havo to 
say. But I never interfore with no- 
body’s business, not I indeed ; a8 we 
say in the nortlh— 

“ Who mells with what another does, 

Had best go bome and shoe his gouza.” 


“Says I, “Mrs. Davies, that’s not 
the question, will you make proper 
amends, and give me another head as. 
handsome as mine, with brains too ?” 
‘With that she flew into a tearing pas- 
sion, and, saving your presence, nia’in, 
she said “Go to the devil,” so of course 
Teame right off to you.’ Poor old 
woman, she died in Thickweed Hall 
hospital, a8 my futher used to call the 
house he built for his ponsioners. 
“Aunty,” said one of the young ludics, 
to whom Aunt Sally did not appear 
half as amusi: er namesake did 
to the Duke of Beaufort, “look at 
this photograph of Charles, is it not 
a capital fikkenoss v Ts justice 
without mercy, my dear,” replied the 
old lady, “28 al photographs are: 
they diminish the cyes, and magnify 
the nose and the mouth, and besides, 
they make people look older.” “Then 
they are neither just nor merciful,” 
waa the retort of the sharp young 
lady. “No, dear, they are not,” con- 
tinued the aunt, looking sentimental, 
“either are they flattering. But 
what does it signify after all, for in a 
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few short years they will fade a 
and be forgoti ke oureelven, 
‘was very much shocked by 2 conver- 
sation I overheard the other day, at 
Brighton. I was in Smith’s, the old. 
china dealer's shop, near the Pa- 
vilion, when I saw Sir John Mul- 
lett approaching, and as I did not 
feel inclined te talk to him, I slipped 
into the back room, but had not time 
to close the door after me, so I was 
very reluctantly compelled to listen to 
his conversation— Smith,’ said h 
* have you got rid of my father yet 7 
“No, Sir John,’ he replied, ‘I ‘have 
done my best for you, but nobody 
wants him, they say he is too large ; 
but Tl tell you what I have been 
thinking, Sir John! how would it do 
to cut his legs off below the knees, 
there would be enough of him left 
then, for it appears to me, they are 
by no means the best part of him. 
‘By gad! said the other, ‘that’s a 
capital idea: have hia leys taken off 
immediately, let the job be done 
peatly, don't Jet him disfigured, 
you know. But stop! don’t talk 
about it though,’ he continued, ‘ for 
ill-natured pemuls roight make a good 
story out of my cutting off my father’s 
legs, and all that sort of thing, eh 1” 
and away he went laughing to him- 
self, as if he had said a good thing. 
When the coust was clear I returned 
into the shew ‘For goodness - 
cious sake, Mr. Smith,’ I said, ‘what 
was that wicked, beartless man, Sir 
John Mullett, directing you to do 
with his respectable old father?’ 
‘Why, ma’m,’ said Smith, ‘he has a 
full-length portrait of his late father, 
presented to the old baronet for emi- 
nent services; it is too large for his 
rooms, at least he fancies a0, and he 
wants to bell it, and I advised him to 
reduce the size, which would make it 
moro saleable, for it really is a good 
icture, by Sir Thomas Lawrence.’ 
Yes,’ I replied, ‘that is very true, 
but if reduced in size, it would suit 
his rooma, #4 well as thoxe of others.’ 
He vhrugycd his shoulders, and ob- 
served, *ehat was a matter of taste." 
“Tt may be, said I, ‘but it certai 
is not a matter of feeling.” 
shall never have my likeness taken, 
dear, I have no idea of my legs being 
cut off, that I may not occupy too 
much space on the wall, or be made a 
target of, a8 my sree grandmother ‘a 
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portrait: was b rounger sisters in 
Efe archary ground.” 

“Yes, but you know ladies are not 


painted in a picture like itle- 
fens but ow funny it would be 


“Hush, dear, don’t be silly now. 
“Well, you might have a mini: 
taken, you know, and that occupies 
ma. 


20 TOO! 
“Yes, but even that, if done by a 
first-rate artist, would sell for moncy, 
and sold I should be to a certainty ; 
and what is worse, ridiculed for the 
extraordinary way old women ar- 
ranged their hair in ’59, for the bad 
taste with which I was dressed, and 
the total absence of diamonds. Last 
week I was at Storr and Mortimer’s, 
and I saw on the counter some very 
beautiful miniatures, most exquisitely 
inted. ‘These,’ I said, ‘are sent 
ere to be reset, I suppose?’ ‘No 
madam,’ was the answer, ‘they are for 
sale, ‘they are likenesses of Lord 
Southeote’s ancestors, taken by the 
first artists in Europe, of the different 
xiods in which they lived. This, 
Qexhibitin one in particular), is an 
enamel of the Louis Quatorze period, 
® portrait of that far-famed beauty, 
the wife of the second Lord. She 
was reckoned the handsomest woman 
in England of her day. I turned 
from contemplating them, with feel- 
ings I cannot express. Ah, my dear, 
succeeding generations are like the 
succeeding waves of yonder vast At- 
lantio. They gather strength and 
sise with the storms that lift them 
from their calm existence, and urge 
each other onward in their ceaseless 
course, till they successively break on 
the shores that imprison tliem, 
recoil into the immensity of ocean 
from which they sprung, mingle with 
its waters, and are lost to view for 
ever. They leave no trace behind 
them, one generation has as little 
sympathy for that which preceded it, 
as one wave has connexion with 
another. We look forward with hope, 
but regard the past with awe or ro- 
gret. e may control fhe future, 
rough the agency r ‘nt, 
‘but the past is nrevocable. ‘Our aym- 
pathies are with our own contempo- 
ieq, and our living descendants. 
The deed are dreams of other days, 
dreams too, and full of mystery. 

io! paint me no portrait ; when the 
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reality departa, let there be no sha- 
dowry, unmbstential picture! Few 
we id recognise the likeness; it would 
‘be but a face and nothing more, and 
oné, too, that borrows or assumes aD 
expression for the oocasion. Memory 
wants no aid from an artist, it en- 

ves the i: of those we love on 

heart, and it retains the inward 
qualities as well as the outward linea- 
ments, We live while those who love 
us live, and we perish with them ; pos- 
terity knows us no more than if we 
had never been. We must die, dear, 
and we must be forgotten, it is the 
law of our nature ; but I neither wish 
to be painted when alive, razed when. 
dead, nor sold as ‘the Lord knows 
who} by 2 London jeweller.” 

“ By-the-by, Aunty,” said one of 
the young ladies, by way of changing 
tho ‘conversation, “did yon buy one 
of those wonderfully cheap gold 
watches, in the city ye y, for 
me, at that great bankrupt sale?” 

No, my dear,” said the old lady, 
with great animation, “I bought no- 
thing, I was only too glad to get safely 
out of the shop. Never go to these 
large advertising establishments that 
promise such extruordinary bargains, 
they are all cheats. I never was 
in auch a place in my life. I saw 
placards in large black und red letters, 
stuck up everywhere, that the effects 
of a bankrupt had been purchased. 
at a discount of sixty per cent. below 
prime cost, and that as the sale was 
positive, they were to he disposed of 
at an enormous sacrifice. So, as I hud 
to go through the city on my way 
from the Shoreditch station, I confess 
I was silly enough to be tempted to 
look in, intending to make a purchase 
for you. As soon au I entered, two 
ill-dressed men out of a crowd of at- 
tendants, or conspirators, beset me, 
one on one side, and one on the other, 
talking and boasting a loud as they 
could. I Ley shown, or nearly forced 
upstairs, and on my way there, passed 
a lady who appeared quite alarmed, 
though she had a gentleman with her, 
and 1 FT hod had my wite about me 
should have joined them, and made 
my escape ; ng raved ey 
frightened. (having travelled so much, 
on I went, and found ina 
large wy room, filled with ey 
kind of showy, trashy stuff, T 
hardly reached this place, when @ 
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shopman shouted out from below, 


rings" ‘No,” was the answer, de- 
livered in an equally loud tone, to 
attract, attention, ‘No, they are all 
sold, Lady Grosvenor took the last 
four this morning,’ And again, ‘Have 
you sent those six court dreases to the 
Austrian Ambassador's.” ‘ and 
his excellency will be obliged if one 
of the young ladies will wait w 
him with some more this evening. 
‘Send down one of those splendid 
Turkish hearth-rugs for a lady to look 
at, also one of the fifty guinea dres- 
sing cases,’ ‘All gold, except one, 
and that the Duke of Wellington has 
just sent for’ All this, and mnch 
more stuff of the same kind, 
between them. ‘Have you any guld 
watches? I asked, ‘I observe you 
advertise them?’ ‘Sorry to say, 
madam, you ate too late; we had 
Many hundreds yesterday, but Savory 
and Ce ean i this juorniny gz 
boug] m all up; they sar ey 
were a0 dirt cheap they Would ruin 
the trade ; cost twenty pounds apiece, 
and sold them at four. But here are 
some clocks,’ showing me some Sam 
Slick, put into tinsel and varnished 
cases. ‘Capital articles! Can afford 
to sell them for next to nothing, 
Tremendous sacrifice for cash? 
‘Thank you, I do not want one.’ 
‘Keeps wonderful time. Mr. Glad- 
stone bought one, we cal] the new 
movement the Gladstonometer, after 
him,’ ‘I tell you I don’t want a 
clock, I asked for watches.’ ‘Heauti- 
ful India shawl, ma’m, just look at it,’ 
reading before me a wretched 
affair, only fit for a kitchen-maid. 
‘That,’ said I resolutely (for I am a 
judge of India shawls), ‘is neither 
indian nor French, but a miserable 
Norwich imitation, and_is made of 
cotton, and not silk” ‘Pray may I 
ask you,’ said the fellow most imper- 
tinently, ‘are you in a position to 


urd! an Indian shawl!’ ‘I am 
in a position, sir’ I said, ‘not to 
put up with insolence.’ ie door 


‘was obstructed by several of these 

people, so I said in a firm voi 
low ine to pass, sir, or I shall 

a poli y mv bic, if you do not,’ 

replied my persecutor, ‘ 

tamly shall. Make room for this 


Tost cer- 
lady. What was the cause of your 
intrusion hers, ma’m, I know not, you 
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certainly never came fo purchase, 
whatever your real object may have 
been. Smith, see this lady out. 
Below there, two upon ten, which 
I believe is a slang term that implios 
“keep two eyes on that pergon’s ten 
Te,’ 1 never was so rejoiced ax 
when I found myself in the street 
again, and was enabled to draw a lou: 
breath, end fect assured that I was 
safe. I must say it served mo right, 
Thad no busines to go there. I have 
always heard those places were kept 
by scoundrels and cheats ; but I could 
not bring myself to believe that they 
dared to do auch things in auch a 
public place, and in so unblushing a 
manner. Many a timid lady is plun- 
dered im this way, by being compelled 
to purchase what she does uot want, 
and to accept some worthleas article 
in exchange for the money she is 
bullied out of. The form of sale is 
adopted to avuid the technicalities of 
law, and to divest the affair of the 
character of a larceny ; but in fact it 
is neither more nor Jess than a robbery. 
If you want 2 good article, my dear, 
you must pay a good price ; and if you 
desire to avoid deception, go to a re- 
spectable well-known shop. But here 
we are at Winchester, I think I see 
Charles on the plattorm. Now ace 
that qe don’t leave your thingy 
behind you, Jane, in the ) Bb 
you so often do. I have only thirteon 
nackages, and they arc easily found. 
Th 8 few minutes the family party 
left us, the bell rang, and we were 
again on our way to Southampton. 
The gentleman who eat opposite to 
me returned me the Zmes which I 
had lent him on leaving Waterloo, 
and I said, “What do you think of the 
news to-day, of the Emperor reducing 
his military and naval forces to a 
establishment?” “I think it 


18 & vel sig pcan’ hint to us,” he 
replied, ** prepared for an inva- 
sion. Napoleon never oe an 


assertion that is not calculated to in- 
duce a belief of its being the very 
opposite of what he really thinks or 
intends. He is one of those who fully 
believes in thes 7 of an old epi- 
grammatist, that ‘Jan; was given 
to men to conceal their thoughts Tt 

his acts and not his protes- 
tations ; ons are facta, the other delu- 
sions, If I must interpret hia lan- 
guage, I do so by comparing = be 
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eays to Frenchmen with whet he 
[dreases to foreigners. He i 
to his People that the defeats at Mos- 
eow and Waterloo are to be avenged, 
and that all those who occupied Paris, 
and overthrew the empire, must in 
tarn be punished. His mission, he 
says, is to effect this grand object. 
The first part he has fulfilled by 
lumbling the pride of Russia, by the 
destruction of Sebastopol, and. the 
capture of the Redan, the second by 
driving the Austrians out of Italy. 
Pruasia_and England are still to be 
humiliated. The Rhine provinces will 
a] 0 his anger ayainst the former, 
who will have to fight single-handed, 
and will probably purchase her peace 
‘by the cession of her frontier posscs- 
sions. England has a long series of vic- 
tories, by land and by sea, to atone for. 
Every Frenchman will rally round the 
Eniperor in this struggle for life and 
death, and expend his blood and his 
treasure to gratify the long cherished 
revenge, ‘ Delenda est Carthago.” To 
Enrope he says ‘the empire is peace,’ 
and in proof of his pacific intentions, 
he haa reduced his military and nuval 
forces. What does he call a peace 
eatablishment? Beforo the Htalian 
war, he solemnly denied that he was 
arming, and yet overy arsenal in 
France was occupied day and night 


with pi tions for war, both by 
sea and land, while rifled guns and 
their carriages, ed in heavy cases 


were shipped to Italy as merchandise, 
to elude observation, and evory ar- 
rangement made for a sudden and 
by vesaful invasion. For the main- 
tenance of his enormous army there 
may be plausible reasons assigned. 
Tt may be said, that asa continental 
vower he must be ready for every 
contingency, where his neighbours 
pursue the same suicidal course of ex- 
pending their resources on their miti- 
tary establishments; but what is the 
meaning of the enormous increase of 
hisnavy? One quarter of his fleet is 
more than sufficient to annihilate that 
of America, and one third of it is able 
to cope with that of Russia, which can 
never bea formidable maritime nation. 
Austria, Prussia, and the other great 
powers have no navies worth mention- 
ing. What then, is its object? Can 
any reasonable man doubt that it isa 
standing menece to England, and that 
‘au £000 a8 it can be raised to a nume- 
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Tical majority, it will be Jet loose upon 
us? If this is his peace establishment, 
nominally pueing his forces means 
being ready for every emergency, an 
making no alteration whatever that 
will interfere with immediate action. 
Sending soldiers to their homes looks 
pacific ut is an artful dodge to save 
for a time the expense of paying them; 
for though they are absent on leave, 
a telegraphic messnge would bring 
every one of them back to their re- 
spective regiments in ton daya, In like 
ananner, his foreign commerce ia li- 
mited, and his sailors can be reas- 
sembled at a moment's notice. It is a 
well-concoived, but ill-disguised tray 
laid for us, in hopes that we shalt 
be induced by our credulity on the one 
hand, and our Manchester politicians 
on the other, to accept his promises 
an honest, and disarm also. iteven 
if his reduction were real, and not 
nominal, disarmament by the English 
would be followed by very different 
results. If you disband your soldiers 
you can never by your hands upon 
them again. you pay off your 
sailors, as you did at the termination 
of the Crimean war, the consequence 
would be equally disastrous, for when 
wanted they will be, found scatt 
like cur commerce, vver every part 
the world. Napoleon, on the contrary, 
has nothing to do but to stamp his 
foot on the ground, and up will spring 
five to six hundred thousand soldiers, 
together with all the sailors of France, 
trained, disciplined, and effectivemen. 
In the meantime, every ship in ordi- 
nary will be kept in readiness to pat 
to sea. Sho will be strengthenes 
refitted, and her guns ticketed an 
numbered, os they are deposited in 
store, or other rifled and improved 
ones substituted in their place. Por- 
tions of other ships will 





°c prepared, 
fitted, and marked, so as to be put 
together at a moment's notice, when 
required, while stores and materials 
will be accumulated in the arsenale, 
and the yards, furnaces, and smithies 
en , and fitted for im- 
mediate action. There will be nothing 
to be done but to issue the orders 
and ‘let slip the dogs of war.’ Are 
we for such an occurrence, 
for such a sudden omergency—-L 

say, for such an explosion—for when it 
does come, it will be his interest to 
lose no time? If we are to be beaten 
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at all, he knows his only chance is to 


take us by surprise, to assault as 
a burglar, in the night, and to plunder 
the house before the shutters are 
closed, or the watchman at his post. 
Steam has bridged the channel, we 
no longer use nautical terms in refer- 
ence to it, we do not talk of the dis- 
tance across in knots, or miles, we esti- 
mate it by hours. Cherbourg is five 
hours from Southaipton, I left it at 
six, and landed at the dock of the latter 
at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and 
by two o'clock was in London. The 
most foolhardy of the present admin- 
istration even Palmerston hitnself, 
says thisisinconvemently near, should 
Napoleon become au assailant. Now 
I ain no alarmist, whichis a very- 
{ favourite name_givep to those who 
| jnary precaution. 
Fexclude from my consideration any 
Junction of the Russian with the 
nich fleet, which, it is admitted 
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on all hands we are not at present 
able to resist. But I do maintain 
that we ought to, and smuat retain the 
command of the Channel, besides 
detaching large squadrons to the 
Mediterranean, and to other naval 
stations; and that if we are unable to 
do this, we lie at the mercy, and in- 
vite an invasion of the French. It is 
impossible to fortify all our extended 
coasts, or effectually to defend the 
country against a large invading force, 
they must be protected by the navy, 
“Britannia rules the waves.’ When 
slic ceases to rule them, she ceases to 
exist asa nation. Ifthe French can 
achieve maritime supremacy, an inva- 
sion would be as eaay as that of the 
‘Normans, und a conquest as complete; 
and I cun sec _no reason, as a military 
man, Why it should not be annexed to 
France, and hecome an integral part 
of that empire, as much as Algeria, 
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Iris recorded in n.ore than oneartistic 
biography and history of contempo- 
rary art, that when a great ancient 
imaster completed any notable work, 
his fellow painters would gladden 
him with a feast of congratulation, 
with a wreath of honour, or, maybe, 
2 procession of fellow-labuurers would 
proceed with the finished picture to 
its destination, and with many public 
ceremonies witness the depositing of 
the chef d‘wuvre, where it should re- 
main for the future. Vasnri relates 
that when Cimabue completed his 
great picture of the Virgin, “it hap- 
pened that this work was an object 
of so much admiration to the people 
of that day—they having then never 
seen any thing better—that it was 
carried in solemn procession, with 
the sound of trumpetsand other featul 
demonstrations, from the house of 
Cimabue to the church (of Santa 
Maria Novella, Florence, where it 
still exists in good preservation), he 
himself being ighly rewarded and 
honoured for it. “He goea on to 
relate that the whole district took 
the name of the Borgo Allegre (happy 
quarter, that is to say), from the cir- 
curastance of ita being painted there- 


in. Wreaths of honour were voted 
by acclamation to many of the Greek 
sculptors of old; and in the autobio- 
graphy of Benvenuto Celini is an 
acount of a feast given to Michel 
Angelo, on the completion of one of 
his greatest productions. 

This is what they did in ancient 
daya, and ve follow much the same 
course on similar occasions, indeed 
doing it rather too loudly, and many @ 
time, ina manner the occasion by no 
means justifies. We exeeed in all 
the coarser methods of honouring our 
paintera by honurary rewards, titles— 
such as knighthood—{the distinction 
has in many cases been any thing 
but an honour), dinners have been 

iven without number, and number- 
fens painters have been licensed to 
write RA after their names on 
much less occasions than that which 
te our present subject. | 5 

There is one advantage in this 
public method of testifying admi- 
ration, or whatever the feeling may 
be, for the distinguished artist’s work, 
There is no mistake about the matter, 
every one at least knows what is done, 
and who does it—for the quality 
and imerit of the persous expressing 
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their approval, is the leading point of 
every such cage. Vasari, for instance, 
in the extract given, qualifies not a 
little the glory of the circumstances 
he relates, by the interpolation that 
the people of Florence were overjoyed 
ot sight of Cimabue’s pi as they 
$8 never seen any thing better ;” 
there is moreover no little suspicion 
attached to the statement, that the 
whole population turned out to see it, 
‘we are not a little inclined to think at 
the moment that the great “Virgin,” 
was only a popular and sentimental 
appeal to the vulgar. That such was 
not the case does but restore our con- 
fidence, not prevent the original doubt. 
One would expect that in these 
days of unlimited publicity, no mis- 
statement of so remarkable a circun- 
stance as the presentation of a testi- 
monial to a distinguished artist could 
well be le, and yet such was the in- 
cident which first brought tothe public 
knowledge the very existence of the 
great work we have to describe, an 
error the more singular because it 
vitiated_ the very significance of the 
honour bestowe: leading literary 
journal informed tlie world, in its 
sue of several weeks ago, that a 
testimonial of admiration and esteem 
had been resented to Mr. Maclise 
by bis brother Academicians, as an 
expression of their enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of the merits of the cartoon 
of the Battle of Waterloo, which had 
been for a short period on view to the 
artistic public in the House of Lords. 
In the succeeding number of the 
journal a] a correction, to the 
effect that the testim ional beg § gold 
ort-crayon, given, not by the Roy: 

K my, by various members of 
the profession, some being honoured 
by connexion with that institution, 
while others, and these the majority, 
were entirely unconnected with it. 
The latter statement was the correc- 
tion, and between the two lay all 
the difference existing between the 
admiration of a body of friends or 
brethren, and that of othera who ure 
in no hid interosie’ in She merit, of 
& man, beyond a generous sa! ion 
felt by all liberal minds, at the succeas 
of any great effort whic ai advance 
the one canse in which are la- 


It waa far more to the honour of 
both the donors and the recipient of 
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such an @; ion of admiration, 
that it camefrom no academy, but was 
the spontaneous offering of many men 


entertaining very diverse views of art, 
and united in the common pen- 
timent of admiration for an artist, 
whose works they wore all competent 
to appreciate, dom has any simi- 
lar act been performed by so distin- 
guished a of artists. 

There was something remarkable 
in thia honour paid to Mr, Maclise, 
from the fact that the gift was made 
without the wonted opportunity of 
display, an incident not less singular 
thi that it was presented by a body 
of inen whose interests are in no way 
advanced by his triumph, but only 
striving to excel ante same, puretit 
as himeelf. In pl their repu- 
tations to the Fonwiction that the 
achievement of the painter is noble 
enough to enhance the reputation of 
our country in art, these have 
made it imperative on us to inquire 
how far the work is deserving of thia 
high distinction. 

‘ur our own part, we confess to have 
felt_great anxicty before we saw the 
work in question. Our thoughts were 
that this painter had, without doubt, 
hitherto given proofs of the highest 
original genius: the robustness of his 
intellect was such that he had done 
good service to English art, and he had 
progressed mightily, notwithstanding 
the obstacles placed on the road by 
the thousand theorists, (we have no 
other name for so many incomplete 
artixts), who emulated their leader 
Reynolds in a desire to legislate on 
art. These obstacles had been fatal to 
many promising men. 

The followers of Reynolds either 
had not his original strength, or they 
prefe his conclusions to his ex- 
ample, and so, losing the amali disci- 
pline of early study of nature through 
which he had passed, failing to arrive 
at the goal by @ short road, fell into 
quagmires Of bewilderment and theo- 
retic talk, and were lost utterly. If 
the nature of the goal were immaterial 
these disciples of Reynolds had un- 
doubtedly eminently successful 
in tae seep to reach it; but the 

they attained was « miry valley, 
wunted with fantastic shadows of 
dilletante dreame, not the wholesome 
and breezy hill at which Macliee 
aimed when he began his eotime—a 
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‘hill where al) things stood clear from 
dogmatic fogs and dreamy miasmatic 
high-art hi is a singular 
one, in consequence of a sort of semi- 
barbarous tendency, impelling the 
artista of the late generation to dress 
themselves in the clothes of others. 
Your English artist of that date felt 
no more shame in putting on these 
garments, than a prince of the Gold 
foast feels in assuming an_ English 
post eaptain’s cocked-hat. It was in 
eeping with this flunkeyism of spirit 
that the men whom they most ar- 
dently imitated were copyists them- 
selves. 

As they forgot nature utterly, they 
regarded Raffaelle and Titian as un- 
approachable, and contented them- 
selves with setting up Julio Romano, 
Quido, Correggio, the Carracci, and 
Albano; and fi down to worship 
these stocks and shadows of stocks. 
One feels almost as inuch shame as 
astonishment in recollecting that a 
Frenchman of the name of Boucher 
was styled an artist in those tea-cup 

a. 





days. ‘) 
e have been too impatient and 
too enviously ambitious. Even our 
great prophet in art, Hogarth, with a 
native genius for his own work, high 
as the heavens, was emulous of rival- 
ling others living in past ages and in 
other climates, as if on their own 
und—and in the result he wasridicu- 
jong ; bis classical Sigismunda would 
not beremembered had not his pictures 
of no classical pretensions turned out, 
like Shakspeare’s native imaginations, 
to be on the level with the most ele- 
vated of human conceptions. Reynolds 
made his life an epitome of the history 
of Italian art, and after him we had 
Englich Titian: English Raffaelles, 
English Michel Angelos by the dozen, 
until we had quite worked out the li 
and sensible men could have endu 
them no longer, The conregee of ae 
daysimmediately suc i ni 
are blank deserts of nak daskness 
The blue firmament, the clouds, moun- 
taina, vegetation, flowers, draperies, ar- 
mour, jewels, and architecture, were, a8 
far agregards truth of representation, 
allalike religiously excluded. The! 
‘was that by observation of such prin- 
ciples the eye would repose upon the 
focus which was suppo to contain 
the point of interest in the subject. 
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But unhappily the blind faith in the 
creations of other men, and the limit- 
ed study of nature which this conrae 
d, had not developed enough 
power in the painters to enable them 
torepresentthe human figure withthe 
akillandsubtlety necessary tosrrestat- 
tention—the expressions were in most 
cases faithfully studied from that ridi- 
culous and monstrous illustration of 
thechanges of the human countenance 
known ag “Le Brun’s Passions,” than 
which a more depraved guide could 
not have been selected. lo painter 
of this school condescended to watch 
the play of the emotions in the living 
men and women about hin, still leas 
would he have descended to study the 
humble weed under hia feet ; the va- 
rious principles of construction em- 
loyed by nature, infinitely diversi- 
ied and ‘infinitely beautiful as they 
are, had never been regarded, and so 
a few set rules and suggestions to the 
composition and design of every sub- 
ject were the sole gui thought. 
worthy of attention. For instance, the 
principal head or figure was to be in 
the centre of the picture, and indulg- 
ed with the greatest approach to 
brilliancy allowable, for be it observed 
that another axiom demanded thet 
nothing like light, per se, should be 
represented. The whole aspect,there- 
fore, of Cet ties ae meagre, mnon- 
strous, an an e public very 
wisely avowed their dislike, and be- 
stowed their patro: upon lower 
class productions, in which the genius 
of their humble authors had broken 
through the scholastic darkness of 
their pitch-black prisons, and repre- 
pented incidents of a lowly kind on 
Jess learned principles. Foran extreme 
example takethe enormous rity 
of George Morland’s works, whi 
endures to this day, and contrast it 
withthe almost complete oblivion that 
has fallen upon such names as Single- 
ton, Travers, and Peters, Royal = 
demicians though the latter were. 
The one painted pigs with great 
feeling for porcine character, his 
merits were recognised and have en- 
dured, while the rest painted heroes 
and heroines, and they and their works 
are forgotten. : 

‘A less antithetical, but perha 
more valuable instance for our sub- 
ject, will be found in that of Wilkie. 

le painted on what we must call 
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* less learned: principles,” for it is to 
be confessed, that when one now sees 
some of his pictures, whose plot, de- 
aign, and expression, have long inter- 
ested us in engravings, it is difficult 
to conceive how 20 means of 
increasing the beauty and dolight of 
the work by colour and richness of 
tone, should have been neglected. In 
looking at the “Blind Man’s 
“Distraining for Rent,” &c., for exam- 
ple, they appear, as compared with 
the best works of modern arti but 
faintly tinted monotone designs. Thoy 
had life, however, in all other quali- 
ties, and in the development of these 
Wilkie’s genius was first perhaps eu- 
couraged to walk in the path of con- 
temporary poets, and give life to 
dark history by the light of the know- 
ledge of human nature, perfected in 
the study of the people within hix 
own observation. He had learned the 
ions of his fellows, and with this 
Eno ledge trustingly essayed to help 
us to realize events of a past day, 
told in antiquated language beyond 
the ordinary power of interpretation. 
Let him be thanked for this result, 
although in striving to hide that his 
experience was most of the rustic 
class, he sometimes ascended into the 
regions of vulgar affectation, and at 
last waa seduced by an ambition to 
take rank as a high class puinter of 
history into the adoption of a style 
‘but little superior in individuality of 
expression, to that of his predecessors 
in hisivrical painting. 

Let Wilkie then be thanked for 
what he did do, and forgiven for that 
in which he failed. But Maclise in 
the artist to whom much more is 
owing. He seems to have been the first 
to give us a character of historic dig- 
nity, and at the same time a natural- 
ness of aspect. Many are the faults 
of his pictures: those Celtic, high- 
cheeker uting men and women 
with dimpled hands, have becn too 
often painted by him to allow them 
to be very attractive. They are ever 
the same company of actors in differ- 
ent characters, who have palled upun 
‘us until we do not see the merits of 
the playing; we forget too readil 
how genuine they are, how national, 
how much more eloquent to us than 
those impotent imagen of the 
Greek and Roman which were 
the figures that held the stage before 
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he created thia live com; } Weare, 
i too ready to Forget the honour 
due to him for the richness and court- 
Tiness of the whole assemblage ; for 
the chivalric character of his middle- 
age subjects, and the appropriatenasa 
and nats ess of so mauy of those 
of modern and domestic life. 

The anxiety which we have ad- 
mitted as our feeling before secing 
this picture, was not lessened by this 
knowledge of Maclise’s high merita. 
We could 1 not avoid asking ourselves, 
if this were ull which had called forth 
so singular a tribute —was it for this 
only that at the end of half a life 
spent in severe study, and in the un- 
remitting production of works of art, 
the principal members of the pro- 
fession so united themselves to speak 
with one voice of admiration of his 
latest picture? Indeed, there was 
much more required before the ideal 
of an artist could be fulfilled, and that 
these practical judgea—critics whose 
decision must, of simple right and law 
of fact, be inexpugnable, should have 
recorded their opinions in so marked 
a mauner—imarked manner it was 
indeed, coming from so apy distin- 
guished men, whose opinions and 
systems of practice differed so very 
widely. Ifthey had done wisely in 80 
acting, was a question which affected 
nut only the ree of honour paid 
to the recipient, but alxo the worthi- 
news of the ideal and scale of merit 
the bestowers had set before them- 
selves as a desirable attainment for 
men whose lives were spent in the 
purauit of art. Obviously this last 
consideration reflected deeply upon 
the probabilities of greatness for the 
future of art study in our country. 

If the scale was low, we might fear 
that not only had Mucliso sett into 
the easy non-improving tone of mind, 
but that all his admirera were in the 
same case; 2 lamentable prospect for 
English art, one which promised little 
or uothing in the way of advancement. 
It is important by an examination of 
this work, to observe whether such is 
the case or not. 

Let us, then, stand at once in front 
of the cartoon, which is placed on the 
wall of the chamber of the House of 

m1 where the picture is to be 
painted in fresco, A cartoon, some 
of our readers may not be aware, ina 
drawing nade with chalk upon large 
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sheets of paper stretched on a frame, 
and is precisaly the same size as that 
of the picture which is to be painted 
from it, There is rarely or ever any 
colour in such a work; mostly it is @ 
mere outline which may, by the pro- 
cess of tracing, be transferred, part by 
part, upon the wall which is to bear 
the picture. The necessity for auch 
a drawing arises from the very nature 
of the process of fresco painting, which 
being executed piecemeal, so to spenk, 
can only progress so far as from part 
to part, so much being set out to suf- 
fice for each day’s work as the artist 
feels confident of being able to accor- 
plish. The outline of each day’s work, 
thus selected, is traced upon the fresh 
plaster that forms the ground and 
substance of the picture, that portion 
of the cartoon which is thus employed 
being removed immediately. 

Wath this explanation we may 
take the reader befure the drawing — 
for thie it ia, and nothing more. The 
subject is the mecting of Wellington 
and Blucher at the battle of Waterloo, 
a theme for the greatest artist-—the 
losing scene and climax of a whole 
epos of the world’s history ~the finale 
of a draina men hoped there would be 
no need to play again. In a moment 
one recognises the most significant fact 
of the work itself—that, indeed there 
haa been employed no patent means of 
addressing the vulgarcyo. Throughout 
its forty feet of surface, covered with 

rea, crowded together as they are 

on this battle-field, there is no frown- 
ing,‘self-important, self-conscious mo- 
del, no, not one such either amongst 
the principals or the supernumeraries. 
Both im detail and in the whole, it ix 
altogether distinct from thuse acted 
pieces, better or worse, with which 
the artist has presented us for the laxt 
twenty years. Indeed, it is as much 
superior to these last as they were to 
the galvanized mummy andinarionette 
performances of the artist’s dilletante 
redecessora, from which he had so 
Tange a hand in delivering the world. 
It is s work not merely fanciful in- 
genuity and artisti xterity—com- 
paratively, in fact, it is one of true ima- 
gination, a subject not given to us, 
as in other cases, as & mere transcript 
of an elaborately got up rehearsal of 
the event, but the event itself revived 
clearly tothe mind’s eye of the paint- 
er, aud set down on that surface by 
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whatever aids might have been re- 
quired, with perfect freedom from all 
atetation, and with consummate 


We forget soon thet it ia a pic- 
ture—we think oureelves breathing 
in the time when our fathers were 
young men--on that day and on 
that spot when and where the desti- 
nies of Europe were being settled. 
There, at the cnd of that long day of 
Waterloo, when three hundred thou- 
sand men had contended to decide 
whether one being and his will should 
be dominant, or the rest of Europe be 
‘in peace to work out higher destinies, 
is the wcene brought before us, It 
makes one’s eyes moist. to look over 
the wreck of human beings that crowd 
the foreground of the picture ; one 
can almost, in fancy, hear the’ guna 
still firing—hear the shouting and th eo 
sounds of the fierve struggle that 
pagses on beyond the ridge, on which. 
thé atrife is still living between the 

mards, who are attacking the retreat- 
ing French artillery and ita drivers ; 
while in the mid-tistance, between 
the wounded in the foreground aud 
these last, one sees the meeting of two 
horsemen—the generals, each of whom 
is surrounded by his staff. Blucher, 
with a wide German grin of congra- 
tulation, grasps the hand of Welling- 
ton; throughout the whole day he 
has ridden, straining his ears and his 
eyes, and pushing on more speedily aa 
every fresh height of the undulating 
road was overcome, and every fresh 
Diast of the wind brought nearer and 
nearer, and louder and yet more loud, 
the sounds of the desperate contest 
that so terribly excited him. He has 
} the assurance that 


ust now gained 
h leon, has at last 


ix old enemy, Nay 
been defeated, and yet that not so 
utterly but he may find fuel for his 
aucient hatred in finishing the victory, 
and bear no light part in making it a 
permanent overthrow and utter de- 
struction to the scourge of hie country. 
How eager he is for the task is 
clear enough by the vigour of his 
elutch of Wellington's bend, and the 
rkle of his eyes that gleam under 
the shade of his Prussien travelling 
cap. These evidences of passionate 
excitement sre true t to he clespent of 
jical activity 80 ly per~ 
O led hig nature, affected as it ranst 
be at this moment of entering upon so 
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momentous a stengele, Equally true 
to the rule of a different nature are the 
eountenance and action of Welling- 
ton, who looks subdued by his long 
apxiety—his Jong witnessing of the 
circumstances of the scene — their 
misery, agony, and horror. He is full 
enough of our of a kind equal to 
many duties, but he can spare no out- 
ward. display of violent evidences of 
emotion—he could be taken for none 
but a successful general at the very 
moment of victory crowning his life, 
but he is tired, and withal very sad, 
so that oue recognises and sympa- 
thizes with, and honours him infi- 
nitely, as the man who shortly after 
the stern rigour of his battle-strung 
neryes had melted away, shed tears 
at the agony of the poor maimed 
wretches that lay dismembered, 
wounded, and torn about the ticld 
in thonsands, 

Just behind the heads of the 
gonorals is the sign of the inn, “Zia 

Belle Alliance,” appropriately written 
upon @ board fixed against the wall 
of the house. Blucher’s trumpeters 
stand to the left of the picture, trum- 
pet at lip, ready to sound the sig- 
nal of advance. Behind Wellingtou 
are his aides-de-camp, all regardin, 
the main incident with life-like ani 
unaffected interest, each wan true in 
character to the ‘bandsome and 
well-bred, but shallow-souled nien, 
with, however, upon their counten- 
ances a certain seriousness imparted 
by their position. One of them, a man 
of riper years, with a face of some 
strength of character, evincing intcl- 
ligence and forceful will, has just been 
shot down and has fallen to die with 
the herd. 

This is probably an historical figure, 
and the incident represented an actual 
occurrence ; he looks like a husband 
and a father, and one wonders how 
‘at the moment his poor wife and chil- 
dren breathe, and one curses more 
bitterly for their sake the bullet that 
strack im. Still more active is one 
pity for those amongst the len 
whostill feebly and painfully live. Two 
of these, whose distorted faces show 
the effort it costs them, are raising 
their arms to welcome the new army, 
while another, a trumpeter, left with: 
out power oe more Pages v3 is oa. 

eyes in vain in the attempt 
be the Prussian general, hia eyes 
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doomed only to look on the sinking 
sun; he can sympathize with but 
little elae any more. 


One group is formed a dying 
Hanoverian, attended oe Li priest, 
who is adi tering extreme unction, 
and looking with the keenest anxiety 
to see whether there ia any spark of 
lifeleft. A vivandiere standing close 
by shares this anxiety with the priest. 
On the opposite side is a surgeon, with 
about equal hope, feeling the pulse of 
another mau who lies in a swoon, to 
detoct whether it is not the final death 
swoon. One man has had the ampu- 
tation screw fixed on his arm to stay 
hemorrhage until the surgeon can get 
time from more pressing cases to deal 
with his, There he is left, with out- 
stretched ario and fingers strained and 
tigid. We seo at once that there are, 
indecd, many more pressing cases than 
his, for he is already going fast beyond 
the reach of human ministration. 
Another has fallen upon the body of 
2 gun, which hard cold support has 
been shattered, mayhap by the same 
shot which slew the man. One must 
needs ask was it for this that God 
made these men —for this that he gave 
them mother’s care—that he brought 
them food and gave them shelter ; 
that he led others to work for them, 
reap the corn and tend the herds, 
watch the clouds and the sunshine, 
dig the coal and ore out of the earth, 
and beat it into shape for use; was 
the last merely for shot and shell, 
lance-head and sabre? Did he for 
this make the cotton grow, and teach 
men to strive even with his own ele- 
ments, and lead the sailors to risk the 
temperts in the sea? Was it for this, 
indeed, that he gave them teachers 
four the eye and the ear; were the 
Preacher, and the poet, and the painter 
for this end given? Did he for this 
lift up their heads to love one another, 
and teach them to bear the misfor- 
tunes of their lot, and the penalties 
of their faults in patience, Alas! 
alas! was He moving them through 
all for this hard fate and bloody end— 
only for this ? 

it were too bitter to think thus, 
even if we did not know that amongst 
that mass of men, confused in heaps 
with dying horses and broken instrn- 
mente of death and shattered symbols 
of glory, there lies many a one whose 
last grasp of the hand or last warm 
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kiss of love is the cherished blessing 
of long deserved affection of many 
ose 
now, in hope that he may come again 
‘aud be the sole comforter of their life 
in the years when peace has been 
won, 

Surely it ia well to have such a 
soene a8 this as a silent monitor to 
the members of our government, when 
they have the destinies of a 
war to decide. Who was tl guilty 
author of the war which this battle 
ended it is not our to say; but 
very often we feel that war has been 
hurried on without enough thought 
of the individual misery it would en- 
tail, Perhaps gomne such realization 
of the fact as may be given by 
the art which places the battle 
Tefore us now, would have in somo 
silent, secret manner deterred the 
ralers of the uation from indulging 
u thirst for such dearly bought glory. 
When the deaf aceustomel ear will 
not listen, the glance of the unguard- 
ed and uncontrollable eye may fall 
upon this picture, und in the fu- 
ture appeal to a judgment higher than 
reason, siansed the, feelings Ke Pati 
eco, and mercy, and muderation, and 
nave the nation from the curse of tnad- 
nees and hardnoss of heurt. This i 
one of the functions of art: the voice 
of the sprophet of woe and the preacher 
may fail upon heedless ears ; but at 
some moment of doubt and hesitation 
the strange call to reflection through 
another and less hackneyed sense may 
have, and doubtless many times has 
juad, an effect mysterious, untrackahle, 
but yet potent for good. Maybe, too, 
such pictures as this may have wme 
force in cleansing the hearts of the 
humbler citizens from vice which 
the eternal justice of God visits in 
punishment, by leaving nations, aa in- 
dividuals, to themselves until the 
curse can no longer be averted, and 
it fala, like this battle fell, in rumous 
desolation. 

It is no digression to pass from the 
consideration 7 og Maclise’s merits 
es a painter to the suggestions of 
event he has recorded ao forcibly, any 
more then it would bo in dealing wit 
a written history. In this cage the 
historian is writing with a leas con- 
ventional alphahet, gi us the de- 
sign and the scene in fu . 
direct from his imagination ; and his 
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aim should be Copa ne forget him- 
self and think only of the aubject he 
puts beforo us. This is the 
essence of art, an art which eon 
overrides art; and the force and 
depth of the impressions we receive 
from a picture are the beat teste of its 
nobility, usefulness, and merit. 
‘We may now, however, record our 
conviction that) this picture is the 





id very noblest of its kind ever done in 


this country, if not in the whole world. 
It is certainly in our mind greater 
than any other of its class, so numer- 
ous a3 that is in France. Horace 
Vernet's pictures are in compari 
but effective scenes of a theatre. In- 
deed, itremindsusof Paut dela Roche's 
works mure than any others; but, 
with the highest adusiration of that 
painters productions, we feel that 
even he could not haye conceived, or 
desismed, or drawn this picture, ee 
faults of dixproportion into which it, 
must have been difficult not to fall 
underthe kystem unavoidably adopted. 
in executing this work by piecemeal, in 
ayoon of niudequate ze, are 80 rare 
a» to be unworthy of mention, while 
the power of drawing each individual 
feature or fragment of the composi- 
tion woud be wonderful, if the paint- 
et had even confined bis study singly 
to then—how mmneh more so ag they 
make one entire and complete whole, 
The bores contained in it are to 
an extravrdinary degree worthy of 
admiration, each animal, as he stands 
in the glory of life or liea in the 
agony of death, has the sane indivi- 
dbality of character as the men have; 
and, what is more than all indicative 
of a high pictorial mind, the treat- 
iment of the difficulties of modern 
costume is both true and noble. 

It is often complained that modern 
costume is unfit for artistic handling, 
and there may be some foundation for 
the complaint; still more, however, 
might thts be suid of that Brovalent in 
the reign of Wcorge the Fourth, the 
intense unnaturalness of which waa 
beyond any thing the world had yet, 
geen in cumbrous stiffness and pre- 
porterous ugliness of a8 
well as in discomfort to the wearer. 
One may be certain that in the hands 
of 4 common Painter, this incidental 
misfortune of the subject would have 
been most painfully o vious; Maciiae, 


however, without 
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any tricks to hide the truth, has made 
ws catirely forget the difficulty— 
indeed he has done more, and while 
he has been faithfully accurate in 
every detail, the figures have that 
poetic aspect which could be expected 
only in a classical or medieval gather- 
ing of warriors. He has shown the 
action of the body modestly enough, 
but with real truth in each fignre, 
and thus one is led naturally to think 
of the man and not of his clothes In 
another point he has made a most. 
important advance upon himself anc 
his pecwiar modes of working in 
former pictures. He has represented 
hair, not as too often before, like a 
muss of flat shavings arranged in 
graceful groups, but like natural hair 
in locks, with all their pecuhar 
curves and masser. 

We must now add a few words on 
the execution of this remarkable work. 
With but little exception the whole 
picture is dono with simple black 
chalk on a light cream-coloured paper. 
The exceptions are the banners and 
arma, whose decorations have colours. 
‘Where the artist might be in danger of 
forgetting ay he proceeded with the 
major and more absorbing and wore 
important parta of the design, im such 

ts he has used tinted crayons. 
‘he general effect of the drawing is 
that of a very forcible mezzotinto en- 
yraving, powerfully magnified. Ona 
close inspection the work is found to 
‘be elaborated with the point so highly 
as to make it a subject of wonder 
how this large surfacc, even with no 
consideration whatever being given to 
the design, per sr, (that is, the intel- 
lectual part of the work) could have 
been covered with so many regularly 
placed lives in the apace of a year aud 
a-half, the comparatively short time 
that has been spent upon the produe- 
tion of the cartoon. . 

It now remains for Mr, Maclise to 
translate this work worthily in colour. 
‘We wish much that it could be hoped 
he would make as great an advance 
in_ thia respect as he has in every 
other. We humbly, however, j 
our wishes and hopes to those of his 
brother artista, that he may be long 
spared to develop all the wonderft 
powers he possesses ; and we think 
that they as well as himself, may take 
this | opportuni of noting how ho- 
nonrable it is for nen who have al- 
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ready attained a high ition to 
strive without ceasing to approach as 
near a8 possible to the point of per- 
fection. 

After we have thus gone into the 
question of the merits of this car- 
toon, and its prospects of furnishing 
a healthy ambition to our painters of 
the day, it will be far from irrelevant 
if we congratulate tho nation upon 
having for once obtained the right 
man in the right place. The rare oc- 
eurrence of such au accidont—for truly 
we can call it nothing else than an 
aveident—is indced a matter fit for 
and demanding the gravest consider- 
ation from those who have the duty 
thrust upon them of chooring the 
men who shall be cunmissioned to 
exeente our public buildings and grand 
national monwuents, amt are expected 
to do this with the same success and 
vigour as they ate expected to decide 
upon a man who shull go ak procvon- 
sul to India, ambassador or general 
iu China, diplomatist to France or 
Austria, or bishop at Jerualem. Ot 
course they fail in this, if it were for 
the mere want of education and na- 
tural aptitude for the tusk, and heavy 
is the opprobriun that falls upon 
them. Report says they hate the task, 
and that some of the less conscien- 
tious and honourable among them 
shirk it altogether, and Icave the 
whole thing in the hands of even less 
speriaily inteUigent subordinates. 

Deservedly heavy, indeed, is the op- 
probrinm that falls upon those who 
undertake a task for which their own 
common honesty must tell them they 
are unfitted; hut it is the peculiar 
characteristic of an Englishman that 
there is nothing he will not attempt: 
he will climb Mout Blane, or go up 
the glacis of a fortress with much the 
sane sang froid, and heed the flyit 
death-shots on the one about as much 
as he heeded the snow-flakes of the 
other. Put an Englishman to judge 
of a design for a public building, « 
menusnental statue, erected in grati- 
tude for services that saved the ua- 
tion, a picture which is to our 
sons and our sons’ sons what were 
our feelings and our hopes on man: 
of the great pointa of human life au 
conduct, put an Englishman to do 
either of these things, we , and 
the more highly he has been educated 
for any one thing that has no earthly 
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reference to the matter in question, 
the more readily does he take off his 
coat to the subject, as it were, and in 
food honest stupid simplicity, set 
himself to work, to do the best he 
can, never doubting that it will bo 
done well, because it is well meant; 
and, leant of all, having a moment's 
suspicion that he himself is about the 
last person under the sun fit to decide 
the point of choosing a work which 
shall reflect credit upon his gencra- 
tion, or move the bitter scornful 
laughter of those that are to come, 
through all the ages the production 
may last. 

‘n matters of art alone John Bull 
is irregular in his courses of acting. 
He thiuks every one understands and 
has a proper feeling for art ; any one 
can write on art; any one can pro- 
nounce an opinion upon the merits of 
apicture. If the matter be canting 
cannon, or deciding upon an improve 
rifle for military purposes, or even a 
contract for meat or cloth, John is fur 
too modest and sensible to think of 
trusting to his own decision, but in- 
stantly sends a commission of military 
men and artillerists to Woolwich, or 
graziers and experienced judges in 
the proper matters for the other 
things. But in art, my Lord This and 
the Hon. Mr. That are supreme. They 
learned to write their bad Latin or 
worse Greek at school; and although 
these are huppily long since forgotten 
from disuse, that instinctive and in- 
fallible judgment for art and matters 
of taste remaius unimpaired, and in- 
deed will no more die than their mo- 
desty will die. 

y Lord is as ready and willing to 
settle these simple matters with the 
same ease and freedom from eclf-dis- 
trust as he would settle the claims 
from two rival competitors for a paid 
attachéship at a foreign court. [fhe 
takes a serious thought of it at all, he 
doubts not in auy way his own ability 
to decide upon the man who shall be 
chosen as the spokesman from the 

resent to the future. More probable 
it is that some such indifference exists 
in the minds of nany of these men as 
‘wag to be found in the soul of that 
noble and immortal critic who de- 
clared upon the merits of Handel and 
his rival, “ that for the life of him he 
could not see the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee.” 
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The man who from his position ix 
presumed competent todecideupon the 
telents of a proconsul or the merits 
of a picture, maybe feels himself 
incompetent notwithstanding the call 
upon him; or matters of the stern 
present press upon him, a rival states- 
ian knocks at the door, Frunce stirs 
uneasily, Turkey is in the languor of 
decline, India threatens, or there is, 
perhaps, a little sharp practice on the 
part of Brother Jonathan, and then, 
as is to he expected, art and all 
such like things go to the winds. A 
suborilinate decides the question, if 
it be derided at all ; the subordinate 
has no responsibility, either to the 

public or to the future—at any rate 

e fecls none. He is not a whit bet- 
ter qualified than his chief to decide, 
and so the whole thing gets into a 
chaotic hocus-pocus of eliquish job- 
bery and petty favouritiem. 

Even worse than this may befall, in- 
credible as it may seem, and the ques- 
tion of art become a political one, a par- 
¥ question. Each side cares little for 
the matter on its own merits, but it 
is invaluable as a thorn in the side of 
its antagonist that inay be thrust into 
the flesh of the onc worsted with the 
insolence of spite and ignorance. Each 
chief is followed by a legion of follow- 
ernof contracted views. ‘Frieze, archi- 
trave, and pediment,” shouts one of 
classic taste ; and he secures the votes 
of the old men, who remember with 
delight the glories of Carlton House, 
uphold the stueco of the regency, an 
look upon the Quadrant as the ft ut- 
terance of the art-soul of their time, 
Graud columns, inter-olumniations, 
flat-roofed, echoing halls, and flights 
of shallow stairs ascending from one 
story to another, are the desiderata 
of these. But the other side says, 
“arches, arches, piers, carved. capitals, 
and stutues of strange device an 
marvellousmeaning, subtleties of art.” 
These are the wur-crica, and this the 
war, Art haa indeed come to thi 
to be the plaything of jiea, one of 
whom confessedly understands no- 
thing of the subject. Into this vortex 

honest architects, painters, and 
sculptors are drawn; and they and 
their art live and die in the rise and 
fall of partic. 

Out of this bewildering and dia- 

‘ul chaos it is not a little delight 
ful to have a proof, in such a work as 
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the nisetocath contary ie really caper 
6 nineteenth cent is capa- 
ble—that it is really competent to 
something better than mereimitation ; 
and this work may to the intelligent 
mind of some fpectator in the: . T= 
time give rise to great wonder, how, 
with such real power and ‘wealth of 
art existing, it was possible our 
a could have seriously conducted 
ugh interminable disputes tho 
question which style was the most 
p r to revive—the classical or the 
medieval; whether a great national 
building should be a modified imi- 
tation of 2 Roman temple, or a Gothic 
edifice, and in either case of the cold- 
est and dcadest of imitations, mere 
vanic life, in fact; whether in 
short, a style of architectural design, 
if such it can be called indeed, which 
is utterly unfit for the climate and 
the requirements of modern life, pre- 
senting when complete an unpleasant 
resemblance to a decorated cottin with 
windows in it, or if bad Gothic be 
chosen that it is so utterly at variance 
with the spirit of Gothic art, a» to 
have no more variety in it than the 
peeudo Gree ite rival, has; and might 
for all the diversity—this being the 
very ossence of the Gothic spirit—go 
on from Westminster to Richmond, 
and back again, without needing any 
thing more than that the machinery 
by which it was made should be kept. 
at work to create buttress, mould 
ing, and mullion, by thousand after 
thousand, and reproduce hy the score 
tower after tower with the sane 
family likeness. 
It is indeed, no small comfort, and 
gives no little hope for the future, to 
ave such * picture as the one before 
wu sf at a time when the po- 
litleal ‘equabble goes on; and in the 
meantime, while men who with some- 
thing like power to help a little are 
fighting for the bone, the prize itself 
ia filched away by the merest charia- 
tans being entrusted with the most 
important works of the age, aud the 
memory of our greatest heroes is per- 
potuated in stone and bronze, and the 
most urgently required of public 
buildings entrusted to ms Whose 
only singularity is their known incom- 
petence toerect them. Were it not for 
some such proofs as this of the exist- 
ence of enabler vital power in the art 
deaigu, we should look with despair 
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Conceive a spectator of the future 
looking criti upon our public 
works in art, our great architectural 
productions, and our aculptured teati- 
monies of reverence for men; 
fancy him asking himself how it was 
possible that a generation professing 
an enthusiastic reverence for art, none 
the less zealous because it was new- 
born, could have erected such a place 
as the new bridge at Chelsea, or the 
National Galery, could have ac- 
cepted falgar-square, with its hi- 
deous column and paltry fountains, 
tolerated the barbarous additions to 
Buckingham Palace, permitted the 
‘Wellington statue to remain in its ab- 
surdity, could have hailed the advent. 
of a statue of Richard Cour de Lion, 
enlarged from the penny theatrical 
characters their youth delighted to 
colour and to decorate with tinsel, 
and looked upon its author not with 
imple and honest recognition of the 
talent he Possessed, and hospitably 
welcomed him accordingly, but an- 
nounced his coming as an avatar in 
art, and insiaied upon securing, and 
actually did secure his services for 
every public statuo, at any sacrifice, 
as a blessing fur the nation, to the 
tutal neglect of all other sculptors. 

Our critic looking upon the new 
bridge at Chelsea woull be a sight 
for these times. “ What," he says to 
himeelf, “is that the notion of archi- 
tecture they had; could their oceans 
of inolten iron, with their unlimited fa- 
culties and facilities, achieve no more 
of beauty and grandeur than that 
filagree toy—ihose dumpy towers of 
suspension, with their astounding fol- 
lies of lanterns at the top—could they 
raise nothing better than those su- 
premely ridiculous toll-keepera’ boxes, 
which remind one more vf magni- 
ficent pincushions, stuck round with 
skewers, than of habitations for hu- 
ian beings, even though these bo 
toll-colleetora? Out of Cathay there 
was never any thing so utterly foolish, 
childish, toy ra and unbeautiful than 
the aspect of the whol.” Let the 
Teader who has been fortunate enough 
not to see this edifice, conceive the 
noble and high taate which directed. 
the placing of a lamp, 2 da Vauz- 
hall, over the summit of each pier of 
suspension, not to give light to the 
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vaodels of churches, into whi 
can put a candje, and then enjoy to 
your sonl’s content the delicious effect 
of the light shining through the little 
bits of stained glass put in the win- 
dows of the toy. Indeed, we are 
saying too much by admitting even 
this comparison, for these toys arc, 
after all, suggestive of something that 
is beautiful, a church lighted from 
withia, and the pretty gleam through 
the glass, may, to a fine imagination, 
call ae sorta of “storicd windows 
richly dight.” Truly, the architectu- 
ral taste of our age has chosen to 
perpetrate and perpetuate a work, to 
which the principles of design applied 
in the construction of a German pic- 
ture, with a going clock stuck in the 
middle of it, a toy from tho Lowther 
Arcade or the Palais Royal, are not 
unallied. 7 

That in the ease of Mr. Maclise, tho 
public have, by some extraordinary 
chance, secured “the right man,” is 
indeed much to be wonderod at. "The 
thing must have been by chance, or 
mistake; for the system on which, we 
are bound to say, all public patronage 
of art seems to bo conducted, is that 
of shielding the faults, errors, and fol- 
lies of public jobs, until it is too late 
to protest against or amend them, 
Although Her Majesty, it is said, ex- 
preased at the ceremony of the open- 
ing of the Chelsea Bridge, intense 
«disgust and contenipt at the c?énguan- 
terre of the whole affair, there was 
no help. Thus the thing goes ou, and 
while the public are suffering the dis- 
grace of each shameful foolery, an- 
uther job of the same kind is being 
quietly matured for the same posthu- 
jmous contempt. 

Indeed, the whole system ia pitiably 
wrong and absurd, and the sooner our 
public men are persuaded into the 
tuodesty of renouncing their claims as 
jus of art, the better it will be for 
us, for our credit with the world, and 
for posterity, whose feelings ve 
aurely the right to be consulted, be- 
fore we inflict such monstrosities 
their eyesight. Let it be admitted at 
once that art really is something be- 


of ent, 
leads them to purchase little Blaster 
you 
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yond a mere sort of Jegerdemain, tral: 
an intellectual pursuit, of which to be 
comea judgeamanshonld have atleast 
some gnalogical aptitude for the sub- 
ject. We believe, aneminent financier, 
an astute banker, an able prime mi- 
nister, or an accomplished Greekist, 
have ‘no special calling which ehall 
constitute them judges of art at the 
expense of the public. Let us havo 
for our art-judges persons who have 
what we designato an analogical apti- 
tude for the subject. Artiste, archi. 
tects, poeta, prose ‘writers of highest 
standing, such as Mr, Carlyle, or even 
musiciaus—the last would be better 
than politicians, There seems to uaa 
considerable disregard for the require- 
ments of the case when a man dia- 
tinguished in another walk---who, 
mayhap, can by no possibility give half 
the time due to the matter—is ap- 
pointed to a_judge’s scat in mat- 
ters of art. To pay a man o compli- 
ment at the expense of the atric! 
eyesight of generations to come, is 
somewhat tov great a sacrifice to tho 
convnencnces of society. The effect 
upon current and contemporary art, 
too, is most fatal; deserving men are 
discouraged, while triflers and time- 
serving ignoramuses prosper. 

Doubtless there are few of our pub- 
lic men who would not glully resign 
the office of an art-critic—the post 
can seldom be a gratifying one even 
to the mast thick-skinned amongst 
them. Until art is taught like any 
other branch of study at universities 
and public schools, there is no hope 
for our statesmen as critica, Let tho 
reader conceive the state of astonish- 
ment that would greet Lords Palmer- 
ston and Overstone if they announced 
themselves as nrusical critics, and 
authoritatively decided oa the merits 
of an opera of Rosini’s, and licensed 
or prohibited its performance on mere 
grounds of musical science. Is the 
tatter so diverse from thia that a 
man shall judge of a picture, statue, 
or building who is confessedly igno- 
rant of the simplest rules of art, and 
not get the laughter he merita, and 
would assuredly receive if ho made 

sionsto any other kind of know- 

Taig whatever than that for which 
his life and previous studies had made 
him competent? 

People do not recognise the fact 
that all arte are, to a certain extent, 
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te—that the art feeling = 

les them asa whole; and the: *iiker. 
ent branches of poetry, music, paint- 
ing, architecture, and sculpture, are 
but diverse utterances of the same 
spirit. Take, for instance, the fact of 
80 many great men uniting the whole 
of these functions. Phidias was one 
who excelled in all, and left to the 
world the Theseus and the Parthenon. 
Giotto did the same,—made himself 
the symbol of the revival of paiuting, 
and built the marvellous tower at Flo- 
rence, that wonder of wonders; 
Leonardo da Vinci, was all in one nud 
master of all. Half the sculptors of 
the middle age were architects, some 
painteraalso; with scarce an exception 
they were, we read, accomplished 
musicians Leonardo's great master, 
Verocchio, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Dona- 
tello, and name after name in the 
long lists of art from Phidias to Mi- 
cbel Angelo and Raffaclle, tell us the 
same. This principle once admitted 
and recognised, there will be no diffi- 
culty in saving the modesty of our 
politicians and statesmen, and getting 
men who are far more competent to 
act as judges in the bestowal of pub- 
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lio commissions. Indeed, in the in- 
stance of the appointment of Mr. Oar- 
Iyle as one of the council to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Portraits, come auch 
feeling has been avowed. What rea- 
son can there be to stay the extension 
of the same rule, and secure the nomi- 
nation of fit men to auch tasks? 
Tennyson, Mauricc, Maclice himself, 
and some of our excellent sculptors-— 
Woolner and Foley, for example—~ 
would be surely better judges of archi- 
tecture or painting than many of those 
gentlemen who of late years have 
had that oftice thrust upon them; and 
how much more go than moat of the 
members of the Board of Works, or 
whatever is the title of that potent 
body of men who direct the economics 
of the duty ofan edile. For the econo- 
usical and financial part of the task, 
these are, doubtless, properly compe- 
tent ; but, for the life of us, we do not 
see that an existence spent in trade 
pursuits can qualify a man to decide 
upon the beauty of a bridgeor a statue; 
yet such men appointed the architect, 
to Chelsea Bridge, and have secured 
his talents for that of Westminster. 
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Tr is quite as lawftd to learn from an 
ally as from an enemy. Believing 
that the French may yet teach our 
militury men something, and having 
recently heen impressed with a sense 
of the superior soldietly qualities of 
the Freuch army, and with strong 
ideas of the danger lest England does 
not clearly sco the risk shc runsin not 
being well prepared for war, we have 
jotted down some notes Iutely ga- 
thered on these important matters, 
and of such talk about them as occurs 
in ordinary conversation. 

“A quarter of a million of excellent 
soldiers under arms, forming the finest 
army in the world; their veterans 
flushed with success overthe Russians 
and Austrians, and every man of them 
eager to take revenge for Waterloo 
and St. Helena! is, with w flect 
almost equal to ours, furms o combi- 
nation of such menace to England, 
that may well inake us think how to 
meet it!” Such were our words, when, 
after having visited the camp of 
L Armée P Italie at St. Maur, we fell 
into discussing military matters, aftor 
dinner, with a few friends at a de- 
lectable dining-house in tho Champs 
Elyseés, Le Moulin Petit Rouge. 
The second day following was to wit- 
nose the entry of that victorious army 
into Paris, and we had, in order to 
form some notions of the relative me- 
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rits of French soldicry, in comparison 
with what we hud’ fately xeen at 
Aldershott, made our first inspection 
of the warriors of Magenta and Sol- 
ferinoe. = Much dincourse, ot’ high) 
interesting nort, had we enjoyed with 
some of the vivacious fellows who 
had fought on those bloody fields ; 
and we caine away, leuviny the vast 
and otirring scene of bivouac with feel- 
ings of hearty admiration for the sol- 
dierly traits aud qualities of our noble 
allies ; and especially for their bon- 
homie, good feeling, wd intelligence. 
Long may the French nation continue 
to be our allies! Some years’ resi- 
dence among them, in the provinces 
as well as in the metropolis, has 
taught us to understand, and generally 
respect aud esteem them. But we 
are nuw considering them in a imar- 
tial pvint of view, as that which 
touches our own country ; and, if tho 
alliance ia ever broken, especially if 
by their feults, viz, by the exu- 
beranee of their warlike dispusition, 
their foolish love of glory, and natur 
desire to etiace the tarnish of defents 
sustained at our hands, let ws hope 
that England will be prepared to the 
full extent that seems requisite. 

One of our objects in repairing fre- 
quently na we did to the camp was, to 
gauge, as far as possible, the feelings 
of the military towarda England. 
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This wish was, liowever, obviously 
difficult to satisfy, for, as we coul 
not permit ourselves to utter any 
thing that might evoke a deviation 
from politen which the French 
people are justly proud of showing, 
their expressions of sentiments to- 
wards us were civilly guarded. On 
this scoro, therefore, we could learn 
little. Our allica would not say if they 
desired to hecome our enemies; but 
were, particularly the officers, very 
polite; though we are well aware that 
this numerous and powerful class are 
the chiof instigators of war; aud ua- 
turally so, because war not only re- 
lievea thein from the tedium of garri- 
gon life, but promises then promotion 
and honours. It is said that, be! 
hostilities beaan with Russia, di 
fection to the Emperor was spreading 
throughout the army, in conrequence 
of his adherence to his famous say ing, 
“ DEmpire vest la paix :? for many 
young aspirantsto coloneleies declared 
that, in such case, Louis Napoleon 
was not the man for them. If peacc 
was to be perpetual how were they 
to rise in rank, and hew acquire 
“glory,” that brilliant bubble, reputa- 
tion, ever glittering, in the culeurs of 
the lerion of honour, bofure the eyes of 
militaires? Any hope of winning 
renown in Africa wis over, since, the 
Algerine deserts having been made a 
perfoct solitude, peace reigned there. 
A rupture with peryide Alhion was, 2 
that time, out of the question ; but 
fortunately, the Crimea opened as a 
theatre fur the acquisition of fame. 
Recently, the plains of Northern Italy 
became the wcene of la gloire. Yet 
where could this indispensable object, 
thinks every martialist, be gathered 
so abundantly as on the field that 
shall avenge the discomfiture of Na- 
poleon the First and fa grande armée. 
Let us now introduce the reader to 
thecompany at table, whose comments 
on the splendid spectacles lately af- 
forded by the French army we are 
abouttogive. For ourselves, the lite- 
rary “we,” the usual inscrutability 
moust be preserved; but wo present 
the reader to our foreign friends, a 
French gentleman of the ancient 7é- 
gime, and his spouse, a Parisian lad: 
dr la vieille cour. Monsieur de X., 
whos: futher was in the honoured ser- 
Yor hopeloas of a change of dynasty, 
ye less of a 
or of benefits resulting from such a 
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revolution; but, sincerely respecti 
theadmirabletalentaof Napoleon IIL, 
auzious to see this great man cunfirm 
his power by the legitimate means of 
establishing # constitutional system 
somewhat adapted from the Enylish 
model. Lastly, we present 9 Scottiah 
friend, a political economist, who has 
come to study the war question prac- 
tically; a dry, hard man; an incurna- 
tion of. the tencts of his school; im- 
pregnable to either jokes or senti- 
ment, and deeming the arguments of 
the heart weak aguinst those of the 
pocket and the understanding. To 
enlighten his innocence, we asked him 
toe weigh in his economic reale the 
effects of the French passion for glory, 
that he might calculate how low it 
would bring down the scale of war, if 
thrown in whenever the momentous 
guestion may be put—la guerre, ow 
Ma paix avec CAngleterre? But his 
scanty choice of weights failed; andhe 
termed French love of fame froth and 
hosh ;_ saying le could not measwe 
such chaff, though we insisted the im- 
perial bushel mieht cusily be filled 
with it. Outof all paticnce we turned 
to la dame Larisienny, who knew her 
vountrymen well, and she confirmed 
our belief by asserting that “ever 
wilitary man of them, that isa man," 
said she, speaking eaphatically, and 
with exaggeration, “lives buttoavenye 
himself of Waterloo! For this,” she 
amoverated, “every widow wonld give 
her last son, and every beggur his last 
sow!” Tn illustration of the truth of 
her assertion, the lively lady favoured 
us by reciting some verses fron anew 
and popular romance entitled, “Le 
Pays tappello!” beiug the address of 
a widow-woman to fier son, on his 
partant pour € Italie, 
« Enfent, ton noble front rayonne «'espéranco, 
En songeant aux laurlery dunt tu tas ta 
Tu pens igh ju"il est beau do défeudre Ia 
Trance} 
Ta pe 








3 que pont elle il est beau de 
mmourir | 
ia done pas quo ma vie ext ls 


Quo rien, suprés de moi, ne te remplacera! 
Qos toa sag ont mon sang! que ton Ame 
et le mienne! 
Qu'en to frappant eu cour, c'est moi 
qu'on frappera ? 
Et capendant! et. aie ot sependant, 
nd le pays t'appelle, 
“ Sane béslter, il faut, Il faut partic i 
Poar le défendre, a ton devoir fiddle 
O mon enfant, ne crains pes de mourle 
mourir! de mourir 
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This Spartan sentiment is very fine, 
thought wo, when we heard these 
words sung on the stage with tremen- 
dous applause; and perhups it is a 
pity British matrons are not equal! 
zealousin rendering “ Riflemen, form!” 
a household chant, 

“Do you know what glory is?” 
asked a veteran of the Imperial G 
(in patois French) of a recruit, and 
then proceeded to explain:—“If you 
fall on the field of victory, you will 
he immortalized in perpetuity?” This 
idea is leas obvious to Englishmen 
than to the speaker, who, verily, 
appeared to think nothing uf being 
alain. Vain-gloriousnens seems, in- 
the strongest of Gallic passions. 
jie,” wrote a colonel to his wite 
after the battle of Magenta, “covered 
with wounds and glory!’ In the 
month of a hero as eminent as Nelson. 
or Picton, these words would he allow- 
able; but we warrant that no lieu- 
tonant-colonel, nor even a full general, 
of our nation, ever wrete them, Yet, 
such heing & trait of the French mili- 
tary mind, Jet us tuke care not to 
underrate its effects! 

f all the restaurants we have 
exploités in this city of diners fins, 
comment us to the Moulin Rouge, as 
offering the most agrémens for a sum- 
aner, al freavo banquet. An excellent 
cuisine, and wines of the first quality, 
leave, as our légitiniate frieud ob- 
served, nothing to desire. Some ce- 
raffcs of iced champagne being rue- 
weeded by anpcrlative clare 
stimed our dixcnssion of 1 
ters. Having lingered late among the 
sons of Mary and the tente at St. 
Manor, the bright yataxy of Inups 
opposite to ws already illumined the 
charming concert -gurden recently 
formed by Musard, und bis splendid 
orchestra wus delighting us with the 
* Postion Galop,” a nuvwical imita- 
tim of travelling by imperial dsligence, 
rapid and resonant; the conductors 
horn blowing gaily, the postitions’ 
whips cracking melodiously, and the 
gutrlons of bella round the horses’ 
necks ringing merrily, as the collec- 
tion of cheery, travelling sounds sped 
along in imegination. | 

eanwhile, our convie, the 
fessor of political economy, had 
ruminating over Madame’s diavlosures 
as to the patriotism of her nation. 
“Tt ia all vera weil,” at last he mut- 


tered, “but the appeal to the pocket 





deed, 
“oy 
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in the best. If Glaidstone would 
come forward with a frerndly budget, 
and admeet their wines at saxpence & 
bottle, instead of a shilling, there’d 
be dittle talk of war with England. 
Why, man,” continued our statisti- 
cian, “if they went to war with us, 
their railrords would be shut up for 
‘want of coal in sax weeks.” The as- 
sertion surprited Mudame de X., who 
was unaware of what we presently 
informed ber, that the coal-mines of 
her country do not supply a fifth of 
its cousnmnption. ‘Phe Parixian lady 
became manifestly frightened by the 
“nee, hecuuse, us we suspect, 
ured in her niind’s eye the dis- 
mal state of the town when gas, source 
of its nocturnal briifiancy, whether 
in the theatres, Champs Elysées, or 
on the Boulevanta, should be no more, 
Whatever passed in hor thoughts,she 
quickly observed— 

“Dans cecus la, notre grande flotte 
A rapeur, dout on a tant parlé, sera 
joliment funbée?” 

Ourselas (attempting te joke).— 
“ fn effet, all the vapouring about it 
will end iu mioke, when this screw 
mérhanigue is put on its screw machi- 
wery. Why, perblen ! emptiness in 
the coal-boxes would insure peace 
wore than if in the treasury.” 

Politival Economist.—" Our go- 
vernment, too, has lately declared it 
will consider goal_an contraband dur- 
ing war, 5» the French will not be 
alle to get it from—— . 

Just then, by an amusing coinci- 
dence, Musard’s band struck up “ The 
Express Train Polka,” beginning with 
the loud ringing of the stution bell on 
starting; then a rbrick, not a0 pierc- 
ing asin real steam-engine Jife, int 
with a mutsically-modulated thrill; 
anon, a pulling (from the orpheictide), 
in imitatron of bursts of the impatient: 
vapour; aud presently, the pant, pant, 
of the mighty power, as it movoa 
away, growing into the clash, clash, 
clash of the train, hurrying along, 
tempered to the ear by’ pleasin 
accompaniment, in express time, of 
fiddlea, flutes, double ses, thrums, 
cyinluts, and all sorts of instruments, 
making, in melodious uniaon, a rapid, 
staccato tune, and admirably giving, 
as fairly ns music could, an idea of 
the regular rush of railway train, 
Another whistling shriek, a relaxa- 
tion of speed, and the imaginary jour- 
ney ceased. 
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Our légitimiste friend profited by 
the silence, and, finishing his wine, 
said, with a solemn look, in indifferent 
English :—* Mes alliés, do not believe 
that a small matter would atop Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Should ever 
a chout for war with England pre- 
vail, he will head his choicest forces, 
and take them by express traing, « 
plus vite, into Belgium. Tho Low 
‘Countries are rich incoal, and, as they 
were of old the battle fields of Europe, 
and the scene of his uncle’s greatest 
defeut, he will cauxe them to render 
up their mineral wealth, and endea- 
your to make them the theatre of gl 
rious reparation of that disaster. M: 
it not be hie destiny to gratify. then 

‘vanity of the French tothisextent, 
loeply yeared for! Figures nous, 
Napoleon IIL, & da téte de larmée 
du Nord, humiliator of Russia, van- 
quisher of Austria, succensful against 
Prussia, aud only waiting until an 
English force shall venture to show 
itself on tho Continent!  Henec 
hus jealousy of the proposed increased 
fortification of Autweip, which in to 
de, his ewapapers sa) , nevringly, the 
téte du pout of the channel you Bri- 

dare to consider as your owu, but 
the supremacy of which his fleet may 
some day be prepared to challenge.” 

Madame de followed her hus- 
band’s remurk as to Antwerp by oh- 
serving, that the distuste her soltier 
countrymen feel for such slow work 
an besieging is notorious. “They call 
it” said she, “querre dea taupes, 
war of moles! The Algerme troops, 
particularly, abominate the idea of 
exchanging fes dé/icee of campaigning, 
for the hard Jabour and other severi- 
ties (including de ventre vide) of a. stiff, 

Deleayuerment. Nos plus 
caves des braves, the Zouaves, who 
now consider themselves, martially 
ing, 7é/tte de ?armée, and style 
themselves ‘J corps le plus chirard, 
le plus flambard (the crack and flash 
force), specially. detest pesioging. 
Assures vous,” continued the 
lady, “our Emperor well knows that 
trenches break the teeth and crush the 
spirit of the French; and. it was for 
this reason that he prudently avoided 
ai ing the Austrian Qi ‘lateral. 
Sapristi/ if he had opened entrench- 
menta before Verona they might have 
proved a seat of war en permanence.” 

Political Economist.—“ Nae doubt 

You remember what Sir John Bur- 
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sensibly observed, that a strong 
fort costa less to construct than a fri- 
gate, and lasts much longer. Perk 
if there is any fear of invasion, the 
best defence to London would be huge 
fortified lines, capable of containing a 
large force, and holding out for some 
timo, situated somewhere on the 
South-castern Downs.” 
Monsieur de X. wasof opinion, that 
the Emperor is too prudent, and too 


personally attached to the’ English, 
ever to attempt an invasion. 
Our speculations turning on the 





characteristics of our allies, as influ- 
enced by race, » warm argument en- 
sued between Monsieur de X. and our 
North Briton, who would hardly ad- 
mit of ethnologic diftcrence between 
the two nations, conceiving their ori- 
ginal raves ahnost identical. 

Political Hoowomist,—* In France, 
accorling to the best authorities, the 
prevailing element in the fiiation, 
isthe Gallic variety of the Oeltie race, 
still subsisting in Brittany ; from 
whence, und from other lands of the 
Picts, such as Picardy and Poictou, 
our country was peopled with Pict: 
te, ‘Bnitish,' a synonyre for painted 
men, whore blood obtains so largely 
iu our three kingdoms, that this deno- 
mination comprebends _ the three 
peoples. Again, the first Franka were 
thee men, of Teutonic, that is to say, 
Dutch blood, inhabiting north and 
east of the Rhine, like the ancient. 
Anglinn race. Those ‘free lances’ 
were hired by the Celtic toparchs of 
Gaul, as guards, after the departure 
of the Romans; and, having seized 
the pul-lis, or yulisaded fort of the 
kings of Paris, gave their name to 
the Jsle des Franca, in which the 
palais de justice still stands; and they 
subweqnently overran, conquered, and. 
beyueathed their name to France 
prover And again, the two nations 
have much in common in Norman 
blood.” 
1 Monsieur de X.—“T must acknow- 
ledge your view as generally correct: 
but although the term ‘ British’ em- 
braces your three nations, I believe 
it does 60 more by use than in truth ; 
for, be_assured, certain sub-varieties 
of the Teutonic race form the largeet 
element in England. Without doubt 
you aay truly, Gallic bicod pre- 
dominates here; yet, when you speak 
of the retirement of the Romans, you 
ignore a remarkable fact, which is 
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that, as I conceive, the bulk of the 
bourgeois of France may reasonably 
claim descent from those mighty men, 
whose legions conquered and col- 
onized Gaul so fully. Not having 
made much research on this curious 
point, I merely venture to e 
that there are good ds for belief 
in this illustrious origin for our citi- 
zens; and, if so, we perceive from 
whence they derive their martial cha- 
racteristica. The Roman architectu- 
ral remains, to be seen in almost every 
one of our cities and large towns, at- 
teat the sway of that race throughout 
the country ; for, though few of these 
relics are to bo compared to the grand 
Roman baths in the metropolis, their 
masses of brick and mortar bear solid. 
testimony to the universality of Reo- 
man possession. It would seem that 
the ‘tin burgesses, in a thousand 
cities in Gaul, wnstead of retiring into 
Ttaly before the advancing banners of 
the Franks, remained, protected es 
our historiun, Thierry, explains) by 
their defensive aystem of communes ; 
and underwent certain conditions of 
subjection to the conquerors, to whom 
the kings of the new supremacy 
granted the surrounding territories. 
imilarly, the Celtic cultivators of the 
roil continued to live in the multitu- 
dinous enclosures taken iv from forest 
and waste (called towns, or vide), as 
villeins, sere, or serfs, of the new feu- 
dutories. Those burgesses, or bour- 
feois, preserved their Rowan civil 
lew, municipal organization, and lan- 
guage, which grew, in time and by ad- 
mixture with the conquering race, to 
be Romane-French, and bevame, as 
the speech of cities, the language of 
the courts, both regal and legal, the 
camp and market, in elfect, of the 
civilized people. Nothing better 
proves the Latin extraction of our 
urgeois than the pedigree deduced 
from their lang ); and, since speech 
ia mostly learnt from women, the pre- 
valence of Latin origins in the French 
tongue argues the existence, for 
of wide-spread Roman colonics, The 
great extent of this ancient Italian 
extraction is not alone proclaimed by 
our language, but is also warranted by 
the physiognomy, proud and refined 
bearing, and warlike character of our 
middle classes. Let us hope that 
their Roman blood will not prove hot 
enough to apply and add the old shout 
of the Punic ware—delends est Car- 
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thago—to their souvenirs des vieilles 
haines rationales towards your 
country.” 

‘We acknowledged the ominous 

» but expressed our opinion, 
that any attempt to apply that classic 
ori de guerre & Coutrance practically, 
would result, not in the truction 
of our raodern commercial Carthage, 
but of the hanghty capital twice oc- 
cupied by our army during the present, 
century. 

Of the martial enthusiasm of the 
French, and their animosity to the 
Enylish, uow slumbering, after five 
centuries’ duration, there can be no 
doubt. Often, during the late brief 
cainpaign, we were startled, whilst 
passing the eafrs chantants on the 
Champs Elysées, at the shouts of ap- 
plause from the multitudes standin; 
around these temples of music and 
song, listening to the bellicase bulinda 
and chanwnettes provided to suit the 
taste of the tine; ant we thought, if 
such be the exuitement against des 
Autrichtens, what will be the burst 
of passion whenever the French god- 
ders, Bellona, Jashes herself into fury 
against nous utres? The honour of 
the tricolor tlag was generally the 
theme of these war-ores, and every 
stanza invoked /a gluire; so that one 
might well imagine the rage of the 
populace, were the subject of these 
inciting songs the blemishes received 
by that flag at our hands; and the 
entire ode, un appeal, by historic me- 
mories, arousing tlicir uncestral anti- 
pathy to les maudits Anglais, 

Onr party at the Moulin Rouge, 
rendered somewhat § omy by such 
reflections, scparated; and aa we 
walked home, we heard the chorus of 
one of these crowded cafés shouting 
out this refrain: 

“ Crest Ju charge, on s° écrie; 
Tambours d'ftalis 
a gloire st los amoure 

‘oun protagent toujours 
Tot pan! 








Encore une conquéte! 
‘Yamqueurs, chacun répéte. 
Serrons nous; en avant! 
Beaux tambours, en avant! 
Ba te pion, plan, plan} re t plan, plan, 
plan!” 
‘On the day following, viz, on Sa- 
tarday, the 13th August, the men 


of our party, in search of mili- 
tary knowk » made a socond ex- 
ecureion to the cam) The road 


through the Bois de Vincennes was 
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crowded with vehicles of every de- 
scription, from @ four-in-hand, cover- 
eid with English gentlemen, to, open 
caravans, carr, parties of female 
relatives of the soldvory. Througs of 
people filled the pathways, and we 
gaw more than one decorous but 


laughing dame atep aside to 
the ardent looks of tipsy Turcos, 'e 
sed on to the scene of camp 





fe, with its miles of canvas, thou- 
sands of piles of arms, and merry 
men busy in a dozen different wayn. 
Presently we came on a group of 
thirty or forty seatod on the ground, 
with loto cards before them, quietly 
playing thie childish game for sous, 
n old pioneer, whose haudemne 
countenance and luxuriant beard are 
as fine as any thing in “the antique,” 
satin the centre, calling out the loto 
numbors as he drew them from the 
beg, a function he accompanied by 
jocular sing-gong. It was Feasant to 
sec the black face of an Xbyssinian 
break into joy and show its white 
teeth, when, hia line of numbers hav- 
ing been the first to fill, he chucked 
his card into the teller and grasped 
the prize. Then we turned to the 
tents of his brother Furcos, and made 
close observation of their outlandish 
habits. In one of their canvas caves 
an Arab was hid, sitting cruxs-le; 
on his haunches, chanting a Moorish 
or Negro tum-tum ; and beating time 
to this strange modulated noise on an 
invisible musical instrument. Great 
fun did he afford to some grisettes, 
who, regarding him as a wild beast 
in @ lair, now and again peeped in 
with half-fearful, half-comical looks. 
From this assemblage of the rude 
children of African deserts, so near to 
high polished Paris, we moved on to 
see the manners of their Christian 
brethren, the Zouaves ; and enjoyed 
8 bout of drinking, smoking, and 
talking with various members of this 
distinguished body. Having pre- 
viously fortified ourselves on onr 
present theme by perusing some works 
on the subject, we cannvt do bet- 
than give extracts of their strik- 
ing passages. Perhaps the most ac- 
ceptable will be a brief account of the 
lebrated corps of Zouaves, taken 
from the books under review. 
5 ate first, “ Zouave” Sree wae 
formed in eria, in 1830, by the en- 
listment ot olive or natives, in 
two battalions, hich received 
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name of Zouaves, aa the denomination 
of foot-soldiers the Dey of Algiers 
was used to recruit, principally from 
a@ confederation of tribes led in 
Arabic, Zououa, inhabiting beyond 
the Djurjura, mountains in Kabylia. 
Many Freuchmen, by no means the 
élite of their country, were, at first, 
embodied in this new irregular corps, 
which retained the oriental costume, 
and soon became famous for exploita 
auninst the Arabic guerillas, Gradu- 

ly, as the numbers of this cfticient 
force were increased, the natives were 
withdrawn, and enrolled as a separ- 
ate body, now known as the terrible 
Turcos; while the residue, largely Te- 
eruited from France, reinforced by 
picked men from the regular army, 
and formed into several regimenta, 
compose the redoubted battalions of 
Zouaves, whose renown has been 
greatly enhanced by their valour in 
the Crimea. Yet very many of these 
fierve Gauls have become so acclima- 
tized in Africa, so assimilated in ap- 
pearance, under its buning sun, to 
the durk red complextoned warriors 
whose nanie they bear, a4 to be often 
taken by strangers for veritable Be- 
douins, although born and bred _with- 
in sound of the bells of Notre Dame; 
and some of them, amused by the mis- 
tike, have replied to the question — 
“To what Arab tribe do you belong?” 
not by saying, “ We are of tho Beni- 
Mahmoud, or Beni-Hassun ;” but, 
“To the trihe of Reni-St. Antuine, 
or Beni-St. Honoré !” 

The following interesting picture of 
a bivouac of a body of Zouuvea, while 
on distant service in the mountains of 
Algeria, is taken from the Due W’ 
Aumale’s sketch of the brief history, 
but brilliant exploits of this corpa :-— 


“< Seo them approach the place of bi- 
vouse, and prepare for the night. Some 
of the men leave their ranks, and run to 
the nearest suure of water to All the 
cans of the detachment before the water 
shull be rendired muddy by the horses 
and camels. The fagxote for firing have 
been prepared beforchand, and are read 
on the top of the knapsscks. The halt 
is sounded ; the battalion draws up, and 
extends ont in a line in pre-assignod 
position; the company on guard in ad- 
vance. ‘Whilst the superior officers pro- 
coed to place the posts, the little canvas 
tonts are set up, and the fires lighted as 
if by magic, [hen the fatigue company 
busy themeclvea with the distribution of 
victuals and cartridges; the cooking men 
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sat to work; others cut up wood to pra- 
vide for the night-fires; some are clean- 
ing their arms; othors are mending their 
clothes with the aid of the never-failing 
“ trousse’ (jue, housewife case, whence 
the trousscav of @ bride) of French sol- 
iors, which, they eay, nt first always 
prodaced a laugh from their allies in the 
Crimea, ‘The soup is soon ready, being 
made without the newly-distributed 
meat, for thie is deatined to boil all nizht 
and figure in the morning repast. The 
evoning soup is made with onions, lard, 
a little white broad, and whatever else 
des vivres the ordinaire, or common stock, 
contains.” 





It scems that, after a custom bor- 
rowed from the Arabs, the soldiers 
of the army in Africa, when cam- 
paigning, live in community, or, ac- 
cording to their expression, font or- 
dinaire ensemble, being understood 
to form a society, called tribu, or 
tribe ; each mun of which has ha- 
bitnally his distinct, function, one 
being charged with the firewood and 
fire ; another with the water, cookin; 
and making coftoo ; and a third witl 
the tents, &c, Onur readers have 
doubtless observed the short sword 
worn by every French private as being 
no weapon, but a “coupe choux” (1.4. 
cabbaye-cuttor), a military tool special 
to, and characteristic of “the nation 
of cooks.” The Due d’Aumale pro- 
eceds to explain that, if the ordinary, 
or stock of vivres is exhausted— 


“The evening soup is made au café ; 
that 18 to say, the liquid coffe is thick- 
ened with bircutt-dust, and made into a 
sort of paste, which would, perhaps, not 
‘be to every one's taste, but yet is strong: 
and nourishing. Or clse, may be, the 
sportaman aud the angler of tlie detach. 
ment have helped to furnish the mees 
with something, such as a hare, or a 
tortoise, or & hank of fish; not to: men- 
tion certain succulent dishes, which are 
occasionally relished on the sly, such aa 
a fowl! or a kid, the origin of which is 
not always orthodox. The has 
bean caten; the last pipe smoked ; and 
the joyous chorus sung. Wile the 
sleeping comrades lie snug in their tents 
between their two quilts, the guard pa- 
trol in silence and ebango their position, 
Test it may have been perecived by tho 
watchful cnemy. The sentinel that was 
in sight on the top of the hill has dieap- 
peared; but, if you follow the officer of 
the guard in Ids rounds, he will point 
out to you, despite the darkness, on the 
slope of the hill, a Zouave lying on his 
stomach close to the summit, which ex- 
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actly hides him, his eyes on the watch 
and his finger on the trigger.” 

Did an Arab think to catch such a 
weazel aslcep, he would svon be unable 
to answer to" Qué vive?” 

The equipmenta of this corps are 
80 peculiar as to deserve remark. 
Generally and first we may observe, 
that the rmall tents in use by the 
French army might well be adopted 
iu our service on particular occasions, 
This serviceable ‘ tente-abzis,” or 
shelter canvas-tent, is, as is well- 
known, furmed of eight pieces, each 
of whieh, with a portion of the poling, 
in borne hy every soldier, so that it ie 
easily carried and quickly pitched. 
It was invented by the men of the 
17th Light Regiment, who acted upon 
the idea of imsewing their knapsacks 
to make shelter, anit joined them to- 
gether with cords sustained by poles, 
The experiment having aneceeded, & 
Zonave colonel regulated this new 
method, and udopted it in his regi- 
ment. The transport of large tenta 
having long been acknowledged im- 
practicable in rapid operations over a 
vast extent of rough ground, the value 
of these handy tents should be ap. 
preriated, Stul, we are humbly of 
opinion that, whenever the nature of 
the service permits, the soldier should 
be relieved of the pack—the huge 
tnpedonention he carries on his back. 
Its weight is very oppressive. A. 
Zouave, in marching order, bears no 
less a burden than sixty pounda ! 
The following is a list of its con- 
tents :~ A portion of the tent and 
potos, a quilt, heavy hooded cloak, 
can, ration of bread, small wooden 
owt, ant tin quart pot In the in- 
terior of the knupsuck: a pair of 
gaiters, two shirts, pair of shoes, an 
account-book, a little bag (the trowese), 
containing on awl, five needles, scia~ 
sors, ret, yellow, and black thread, 
aud a thimble. Besides this, there 
were four bruxhes, a pack of cards to 
play patience with, or more dolightful 
piquet ; gun-screws, boxes of groase 
and encaustic, two Pocket-handker- 
chiefs, five packets of cartridges, and, 
jastly, any cherished lotters, such as 
from home and from the sweetheart, 
These miscellanies having been ex- 
hibited to us, we asked our ally how 
long it would take him to pack them 
ant move off, 


Zouave.—* Five winutes, milords; 
you may tell your Government so.” 
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‘We said there was no need ; but 
thought of Sir Charles Napier’s bag- 
Sage recipe soap and a towel. 

e Zouave uniform is so well 
known as hardly to need description; 
but, as its merits are universally ac- 
knowk d, we may notice that it 
is the Algerine costume in the co- 
lours of the French infantry, with 
some other modifications, which, 
without lessening its originality and 
grace, render it one of the easiest, 
neatest, and most appropriate of uni- 
forms, leaving every movement of 
the wearer unhampered, and being 
susceptible of changes suited to vari- 
ations of temperature. The trowse1s 
are specially praiseworthy, being 
nearly simtlar in shape to the Knick- 
erbocker breeches, admirable inex- 
pressibles, destined not only to au- 
porsede the kilt on Scottish muors, 

ut to become the archetype of all 
hard work-a-day femoral teguments. 
Envy and jealousy do not readily 
find admittan-:e into the breasts of 
Englishmen, but we confess tu having 
become, for a brief sexson, a prey to 
these passions, after having secn a 
regiment of Zouaver of the Garde 
Impériale mount guard at the Tuil- 
I with their fine free and manly 
figures, their bright-coloured fluunt- 
ing costume, their brass horns and 
cytobals, and all their look and air of 
magnificent oriental trowps. Why, 
asked we uf ourvelves, should not the 
palace of our gracious sovereign V 
toria, Queen of the Indies, be some- 
times guarded “by British Indians,” 
in the rich garb of the Maras scpoys, 
and glittering equipments and capa- 
rison of the Sikh cavalry? 

Many know the outward appear- 
ance of the Zouave, but few are ac- 

uainted with his specialities. He is 
short, but broad-shouldercd, fine- 
waisted, muscular, and nervous, his 
head shaved, and he wears a tufted 
‘beard, has a keen eye, a jvering smile, 
and a bold, swinging ste Such is 
the Zouave, the first soldier in the 
world for sudden, rapid marches, dif- 
Seult aritmscadles,  exionishes with 
vanced posta, and all surprises, in 
which he has shown himself more 
rusé, more wily, than even an Arab. 
If @ position is to be carried, he runs 
forward, his head down, overthrowing 
course—* he is no longer a 





all in his 
man but a bullet, which once in air 
must bit its mark or fall” He cor- 
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dially hates citirs, and holds garrieon 
life in horror, detesting its inevitable 
minute discipline. When shut up in 
8 room, and warm with wine and 
talk, he is apt to come to blows, at 
least he is so, if we are to believe the 
following couplet:-— 
Quand I'zoux0n, coiffé de son fex 
A par bazard quoiqu’ goutt” sous I’ ner, 
Litremblement ee met da ata cambuss, 
Maus ol faut se fanquor des coupe, 
Hseit rendre atouts pour ntouts, 
He gare dessous, 
Cost le zourou qui s’amuse ! 
Dex coups. des coups, des coups, 
Crest le zoazvu qui e'amuse 1” 
That which he rejoices in is camp 
fevedom, raids and forays into. the 
encmy’s country, le fritchtic (fri- 
cass) improvined, aud tobacco amok- 
ing and military gossip, with a com- 
rade under a tent. Living an almost 
nomade life, he follows the example 
of the philosopher Bias, in carrying 
ahout with hin all he poascsses, 
Though this is not much, his knap- 
sack or “eowskin wardrobe” in im- 
mense, and cven when on expeditions, 
is as ful) as it can hold, contrary to 
the practice of common soldiers, 
Besides regular ingredients it con- 
tains knives, forks, and spoons, suet, 
spices, and other mdispensable con- 
diments for giving flavour to the 
Jdritehtic, for the Zouave is a true 
gourmet, and chef de marmitons au 
bonnet rouge, Fig ragouts night not 
De suecesstil at V éfour’a or Phelippe's, 
yet in Afriea, in the desert, have 
caused even generals to lick their 
wers! ile can make hare soup 
ithout following Mrs, GI Ya re. 
commendation to firat catch the hare, 
since an inferior animal, such as a 
cat, will serve hia turn. Hore he 
can metamorphose into fillet de beuf, 
and camel into mutton cutlets, When 
he catches an unwary lizard among 
the rocks, and digcovera an ostrich’s 
x in the nand, he transforins them 
jute grenouille aus wufe frit. In 
short, all is fish that comes to his 
net, aud he shows must feathered or 
four-legged beasts he meets the way 
to hia marmite or pot. Thus gifted 
with the culinary talent, he would 
find himself in clover among the 
barndoor fowls and little pigs of 
Engliah farm-yards. In his songs he 
glories in styling himeelf either an 
frican tion, or, more commonly, un 
chacat (jackal), compariny imselt 
and partners to troops of beast 
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of prey, whose taste for stolen mut- 
ton he partakes of. Morally speak- 
ing, his Coen has own out of 
is military pedigree, for his corps 
inherit the ferocity, desperate valour, 
end Predatory propensity of their Al- 
gerine godfathers, who emulated on 
the fame of their corsair coun- 
fymen at Bea, Pincicl ig his acoiek of 
imeelf as portrayed in a 
balled, entitled La Honde des Zou- 
aves:— 
“+ Le Zouave est un vrai lion, 
Bronté par le soleil d'Afrique. 
Pour entopeer un battalion, 








i 
‘On gaiment vider une cave? 
Vis" Ie rouson (Jer) vix' le Zounve (Lra."* 


His magical baguette, of which he 
juatly boasts, is his terrific conjuring- 
‘wand, the bayonctte. Good also is 
he, no doubt, in, as he sayr, emptying 
a cellar of wine, particularly after he 
has ravé, or swept, a Bedouin village 
clean, In continuation of this rough 
portraiture, we muy cite a vivid de- 
scription of a Zouave by one of their 
own officer 

« Despite an uninterrupted succession 
of severe labours, in painful marches, 
terriblo fights, and reuewed attacks, no- 
thing can lower the guiety of the Zouwve, 
truo type of a French soliher under a fo- 

ign name, preserving his light spirits 
whether he be climbing an arid moun- 
tain, under the burning sky of Africa, 
weighed down by hie arma, his victuals, 
and ail hie pack of ncccssarics, or, 
cowering in a muddy trench, under a 
rigorous Russian winter, the air freezing 
with snow, he. while recking to warn 
his numbed Jinbs, jokes cheerfully with 
‘his companions-in-arms, and aids them 
scdulously. Or clee at the Livouae, after 
a long march, he sets up his little tent, 
and, haying lit the fire to cook his ¢ur- 
lutine (a mess composed of biscuit, rice, 
and jard), and enjoyed a delicious smoke 
of his douffrde, or pipe, he begins to 
ehant Le Chacal.” 

This’ characteristic ballad ia tho 
swar-song of the Zouaves, and we give 
it, since it paints their wild its 
and ambitious hopes in strong and 
faithful coloura, After having an- 
nounced, in the firet stave, that Ze so/- 
dat Afrte Hrangais closely resembles 
the jackal, the Zovuave, who willing- 
ly sings his own praises, exclaims: 

‘Drabord montrone—le dans Ia plaine ; 

‘Pgor la marche & lui le pompon; 

Sif faut courira perdre v 

1 ne vous dir jamais nov. 
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Ths is au gymnsse 
Liar de fatiguer un cheval, 
‘a cruivt pos qu'on le ramasse? 





il faut qu'il chaparde 
" il ples. 
Kan vrai cormire aa c1épurcule, 
De VArabe ou pi i 

Tenter, viltages, 

‘Crest un’ ebncal, 

Au pied de MAtlos a larmée 

France, tu dois un monument 

ALi Bgnre bmanée. 

Place au Zouave a 'csil ardent ! 

‘Quil exprme biea nos misére: 

Ft grave war le pi 

Ti vaut or que valaient nos péres! 

Cost an chacal 

Turning to the Duc_d’Aumale's 
pleasing account of the French Zou- 
aves, we find him stating that these 
men, rejoicing in their half-barburous, 
half-civilized character, retain the in- 
Aividnal intelligence special to irregu- 
lar troops, and, continuing to be true 
enfaus de Paris in their gay moods, 
Wheuever they may indulge in jects 
mertiment, and the gaiety anc wit 
their nation is proverbial for, possess, 
at the same time, the solidity and pre- 
cision uf the best veteran regiments. 
As the fame of their corps increased 
it became (ays one of its officers in 
his modest volume of Sourenirs) a dit 
pute who, among the best, most, 
ous,and bravest mn the army,should be 
admitted into the new service, which, 
observer he, is enticing to Frenchmen 
in several ways, The gay and pecu- 
liar uniform, the wandering, warhke 
life, giving more liberty than garrison 
service permits, and the certainty of 
‘being sent wherever a shot was to be 
fired ; all this, says he, “was well 
suited to attract into_our ranks the 
descendants of those Gauls, our fore- 
who used to exclaim, in their 
pI Ifthe sky should fall, we will 
support it on the pointuof our: ne 
The regiments of this corps @ élite now 
count in their ranks many officers who 
had quitted the army, but who, tired 
of an idle life, enlisted in this fa- 
mous battalion, taking up the musket 
‘as more private soldiers; and also 
numerous non-commissioned officers, 
that had also retired, yot who, in- 
spired by a bravery extending even 
to rashness, came to obtain promo- 
tion a second time by distinction in 
battle, seeking either position or a 
glorious death. Again, there are old 
Oficers of the garde mobile; din- 
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charged seamen, with broad shoul- 
dors, used to cannon and tempcsts; 
and numerous you! men of high 
birth, desiring to repluce—by the red 
riband of the legion of honour, a 
badge paid for by their blood left on 
fieldsof victory —thefortunes they had 
squandered in Paris. To such young 
prodigals, the illusive emblem of that 
noble legion is the pole-star of their 
hopes of fame :— 


“ Star of the brave! whose beam hath ubed 
Such ylory o'er the quick end dead, 
Thou radiant and adored deoett, 

Which millious rush'd in urms to greet !" 


The Zouave officer, whose work we 
have already quoted, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of his com- 
panions-in-arms >— 

“‘The officers are generally chosen 
from line regimonts, among the most 
vigorous men, both morally and p! 
cally, full of energy, carrying the love of 
their colours to its furthest boundary ; 
for, always ready to fuce danger, they 
seck glory more than advancement. 
Like all their comrades, they kuow that, 
in their noble profession, they ought not 
to think of fortune. Tu lead their sol- 
diera, to give them an example in all the 
military virtues, are their only cares, 
Our ancestors said: noblrare atdige. They 
voluntarily ay ply this noble mutto tu 
themselves. ‘Thoir nobility docs not con- 
sist in old family parchments, but in the 
uniform they wear. giving them the titles 
of officer and Zouave, of which they feel 
justly proud. Attachment to the corps, 
that religion of the soldier, ie carried to 
its highest pitch amongst thie force. 
Many simple soldiers in it woul not 
conacnt to change their turbans for the 
galloon braid of under-officers of other 
corps, Many under-officers, and even 
ofiicers, have been known to prefer wait- 
ing for their advancement, rem 
Zouaves, rather than obtain it by joining 
other regiments. Between the aoldiers 
and officers of this corps there exists a 
confraternity, which, instead of breaking 
down discipline, only fortifies it. ‘The 
officer sees in the soldicr a companion in 
danger and glory, rather than an inferior. 
Aware that stomach-affection is not an 
idle word, he unceasingly endeavours 
to preserve his men from useless priva- 
tions, In African deserts, where one is 
exposed to feel the want of the neces- 
saries of life, he does not hesitate to aid 
his men by all the means in his power. 
He lends his beasta of burden and ad- 
vances money that the 
may not be empty. In return, the sol- 
ier professes a great affection for his 
officer; he is devoted tc him, and has 
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even a filial respect for him. Although 
the discipline is sevare, be does net op 
pose the inflicted punishments. In battle 
he never leavos his chief; guarde him 
Tisks his lite to protect and savo him 
2nd, if hie captain is wounded, prevents 
his falling into the hands of the encmy. 
On bivoure he keeps his officer's fire 
alight, and takes care of his huree and 
mule.” If he happous to obtain some 
fruit or game he brings them to him. 
Convinecd of the wish their captai 
have of necing them well-fed on expedi- 
tions, the soldiers often desire that a 
portion of their pocket-moncy should ba 
employed to buy provisions for the tribu 
or division, The colonel in a regiment 
of Zouaves in the reapceted chief of tho 
rencral tribe, who see in him tho father 
of the fanuly.”” 


















Our experienced authority proceeds. 
to dwell on the mutual affection of 
the men and their officers, who, on 
this account, are not only’ willingly 
obeyed, but can, when necessary, use 
the strictest discipline, for their au- 
thority rests on that which alone gives. 
real power, muncly— attached allegi- 
ancy. In this regatd, considering the 
yurition of ull French officers of the 
army, it presents a marke difference 
and advantage in this particular to 
our captains, who form “ gentlemen;” 
an aristocracy, living separate, in com- 
marison, from their men ; while the 
fact «that conscription forces the 
Freuch gentry and bourgevis into the 
same ravk with the conumon soldier, 
cotubined with the special military 
ation of many of the officers, and 
habit of living always /a vie de 
régiment with their men, very rervice- 
ably tightens and warms their bond 
of union. In this matter we do not, 
however, see any room for imitating 
our allies ; because it is certain that 
our lave soldiers yield to none others 
in loyalty to their otticers, and that 
they prefer to be commanded by men 
irth und education. But might 
we not begin the experiment of form- 
ing corps Wélites, such as, in tho 
French army, are well-known to cre- 
ate a valuable omulatim? If wo 
cannot afford to raise the standard of 
our whole army, a8 the class 
whence the privates are recruited, 
ang as respects their physical an 
moral attributes—which are suacept- 
ible of much improvement by the 
various means of a high system of 
military education—why not enrol a 
few regiments of men of superior 
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yuality by offering better and 
eer edpeiteene Our rivate sol- 
dier is the lowest paid labourer in 
England. Perhaps it may aleo be 
thought, considering he comes from 
the lowest classes, that, though he be 
the cheapest of our workmen, he is 
not the fittest for his sors of work. 
India will continually require first- 
rate, picked, seasoned, and well-paid 
troops, who have a achoo! of wer there, 
and would excel the Zouaves. The 
next matter to desire ia, that we may 
have enough of such whenever they 
are needed. 

To resume our experiences of the 
St. Maur camp. Tired of walking and 
gazing about, we seated ourselves on 
a vacant spot and lit cigars. DPre- 
sently three soldiers of the line, one 
of them a remarkably intelligent man, 
who had gained his galon de caporat 
in the Russian war, coming past, asked 
‘us the time of day, whereupon we feil 
into conversation. After home qnes- 
tious and answers, we asked the 
spokesman of the party if he would 
be able to obtain leave to quit the 
camp at night to see the iHwminations 
on, the Péte de UEmperenr, 

French capora/ (avoiding to reply, 
and with a disdainful smile).—‘ So¢- 
Serino était bien luminé |” 

Profiting by this opening, we eross- 
questioned hima and his comrades as 
to their reminiscences of that brillant 
and blondy field. 

“Corblen?” ewore an old sapper, 
who had come up, and all of whose 
oaths we care hot to tranalute; 
“Quelle mitraille il y avait?’ (What 
a fire of grape-shot there was!) “A 
storm 0} indigestible hon-hons came 
down like huil from the heights; 
enough to sicken a yuurinand in fire- 
eating—aller!” 

Tie allowed it was easy to beat the 
Austrians, for, said he, they get little 
to eat better than horse bones; and 
he wus manifestly aware of the 
maxim in warfare, that tho muin 
strength procceds from a good Letterie 
decusaine. According to the expe- 
rienced opinion of our friend the ca- 
poral, the Austrians had no heart in 
the fight, If this was so, our infor- 
Toant was certainly not in possession 
of all the reasons; but he 
considering the inferiority of the 
Austrian soldiery from his own point 
of view, to contrast the condition of 
the lower ranks of their army with 
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his own. “For us,” said he, proudh 
and drawing himeelf up; ar eels 
is educated and is fortunate (s'il a ta 
chance), he may become a general; 
nay more, a marshal; while those 
poor fellows cannot rise. Besides, 
they are ill paid, and can never have 
but ten sous a da: ion, More- 
over,” continued he, with a look of 
contempt, “ their officers beat them!” 
‘Then he ejaculated, “On ne bat pas 
un Frangais! Oh, non! il a trop de 
sany, lest trop vif? The indignant 
maniier in which a Frenchman of the 
inferior classes regards the notion of 
being struck by a superior, is a tradi- 
tioual fecling that grew out of the 
general emaucipation from this mark 
of serfdoin by racans of the Revolu- 
tion. Qur corporal added, with a 
narcantic expression—"“Superlotte! Tt 
y avait des generaux Autrichiens qui 
battuicnt tes femmes! Sacré chrent 
Ceus lic gia battent les fernmes ne bat- 
tront jameus les Francais!” 

We applauded this gallant senti- 
ment cordially, to the delight of our 
ullies, the spokesman of whom then 

praised boro Johnnie, ashe called the 

English sokher; but he evident! 
considered wa goddam, even thoug) 
he might he 17 Colstrin (Coldatrenan, 
guardsman), or onv of les Hylanders 
(ces géunts sanvages!), leas turmidable 
than himself with the hayonet, 
since he had heen taught how ty fence 
with this weapon. No doubt a cut- 
ting bayonet, that wounds the 
hands of the enenyy whenever he 
seizes hold of it, combined with prac- 
tice in fencing with it, give confidence 
in fighting, and are therefore import- 
aut advantages. Our caporal, small 
of size but great of courage, expressed 
@ sovercign contempt for German 
chiucrontes and dull autre chiens, a5 
he styled the Austrians, but had the 
tlisccrnment, when speaking of the 
Englich soldiery, to give the warmest 
terms of admiration to their coal 
‘bravery (that best uf military vir- 
tues), evidently marvelling at the 
resolution with which they stood 
their ground under galling fire. The 
deportment of this man hed so pleas- 
ed us, thut we could not wound his 
national vanity by either acknowledg- 
ing any national euperiority in this re- 
gard on our side, or responding to his 
observations by theremark, that want 
of moral courage to stand fire is a 
mark of barbarous and irreligious 
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testified in Sepoya, Turcos, ¢ 
id genusomne. He continued to say 
that he liked his allies in the Crimea, 
as bons but seemed to 
regard them as ¢ in matters of 
war, bivouac- 
‘ing, anc were saved 
from destruction at Tabermann by 


his countrymen. 

inly, the French excel us in 
making camp life comfortable; and 
on this point a yph may be 
cited from Lee Sourentre of an officer 
of Zouaves, contrasting their genius 
in this particular with the utter want 
of it in their red-coated allies. Our 
authority observes that the character 
of the two nations showed itself na- 
kedly in the Crimea:— 

“One beheld,” he says, “the English, 
wo coolly brave in the day of battle, 
embarrassed at the bivouac. The 
Zouaves, on the contrary, bke those 
intelligent and active auimals, the bea- 
vers, had scarcely piled their muskcts, 
than, by force of their inventive talent, 
they made themsclves comfortable 
dwellings, either lining their tents with 
all the rags they could find, or hollow - 
ing out cabins with chimucys, in the 
very rocke.” 


Yet, however cozy French soldicrs 
may contrive to muke themselves 
when campaigning, we have had op- 
portunities of observing that their 
officers obtain little of those enjoy- 
ments during peace that are com- 
mon to ours; so little, indeed, as to 
breed in them the discontented spirit 
continually urging their country into 
war. ur like oe hades of comma 
aio) ey erally have nothing 
but their Say and are therefore un- 
able to move in society; while, as for 
amusements, what can they afford 
beyond billiards or dominos? They 
can certainly play with a pack of dirty 
cards for centimes, several hours a 
day; and so they do, perhaps enjoying 
it, for they are thorough gamesters. 
But while at their daily, dull routine 
of garrison duty, they yearn for the 
game of war, that 


for themselves. 
‘We reee early on the 14th, and 
‘to a hired window in the 
de la Paix, to sce “la Solenmite 
militaire, & Poccasion du retour de 
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Parmée @ Italie?” and a grand and 
solemn sight it truly was, a formid- 
able array, leaving indelible impres- 


sions. 
The Place Vendéme was trane- 
formed into an immense magnificent 
‘itheatre, decorated with t 

lands, and hung with crimson velvet 
drapery, rich with gold embroidery. 
Nearly 20,000 spectators, principally 
personages of state and the army, en 


grande tenue, with their ladies, Blted 
the seats of this splendid square, 
through which the victorious batta- 


lions were to march. The avenue to 
the gorgeous scene was oruamented 
with groups of columns, surmonntod 
by figures of victory’ distributing 
sildedt laurel coronala, Along the 
Soulevards, the line of procession, 
Venetian masta bore aloft gay stream: 
ers, and ten thousand tricolor fings 
floated in the air. Yet all this waa 
trifling in effect to the animated a 
pearance presented by the living mul- 
titude—the million enthusiasta— 
whether our ces turned during the 
procession to the home troops drawn 
up on either side, or to the masses of 
people gazing in adiniration on their 
rave countrymen, or were attracted. 
to the windows of the houses filled 
with belles Parisirunes, waving their 
handkerchiefs, and casting down 
bouquets and wreaths; for thie great 
spectacle was no ordinary pageant, 
but a real nativnal act of heartfelt 
triumph, Such was the effect on the 
French mind, that, to instance one 
phase alone, cries of vite la guerre 
were often heard; a sentiment hap- 
pily never evoked from our sensible 
countrymen, The trumpets and 
ketth ms of a detachment of the 
Cent Gardes came up first, precedin, 
the Empcror, who rode alone in at 
vance of his st As the modern 
Cusar moved on, occasionally acknow- 
ledging the cries of Vive !' Empereur, 
there was nought of elation in hia 
manner, but a rapt abstraction, ae if 
he were brooding over the future; or, 
it may have been the sight of the 
tall iron trophy in the Ven- 
déme had again touched a chord 
which once, they say, caused him to 
shed tears, when he heard it had 
up to the height of the pilin, the 
yy e height of the pi the 
Ylood of France. epilt. by’ the’ As 
Ni would i it!” 
slowly slong, the wounded 
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men, maimed and lame, moved past, 
deservedly foremost, a touching sight: 
their pale faces and halting gait con- 
trasting with the embrowne 

and quick atep of the troops that fol- 
lowed them. The imperial 

‘were reocived with acclamation, hav- 
ing fought nobly, besides being severe 
sufferers in the late campaign. Grand 
stately men; in their shi Dear- 
skins, shaggier beards, an aa Bar 
anngor sings, “ces its bleus, par la 
buctotre wsés.” But the loudest cheers 
yrected that popular corps, the Zou- 
aves, as they came up with their 
usual swinging stride, ost a swag- 
ver, for the light of triumph was on 
their countonances; tall, well-built, 
half-savage lookin fellows 50s pic- 
turesque a troop of military despera- 
does as ever shouldered musket. It 
is the boast of these men, grr ils dou- 
tent de rien! Gamblers to the back- 
bone, they threw all, in the late con- 
flicts, on the hazard of the charge ; 
and nothing checked thom that their 
extraordinary ardour, the furta fran- 
cese, could possibly overcome. “They 
waded and swam through decp and 
rapid streams, and xealed high walls 
by forming pyramidal human ladders, 
up which these warrior acrobats 
mounted, and, bayonet in hand, threw 
themselves on the encmy. Verily, 
we do not marvel at the honour the 
people of Paris show them; or that 
the Duc @Aumale, their historian, 
closes his simple and pleasing aketch 
of them with this glowing pam- 
graph: — 

‘snd the Zouaves! What French- 
man can read without joy and pride 
what the correspondents of the English 
newspapers said of them ; be it that they 
follow them (in or ‘climbing 
like cata’ up the cliffs of Alma, or that 
they depict them ‘bounding like pan- 
thera’ among the bushes of Inkermann. 
‘With what burras wero they saluted 
by Queen Victoria’s guard when this 
heroic brigade, weakened by the mag- 
nificent defence it had made, saw ‘the 
well-known uniform of the Algerian 
troops’ appear through the mist.” 

That happy apparition was, indeed, 
a Deusez machina. One of the ser. 
jeants of our | is said to have 

i while endeavouring to ex- 
lain the feeling evoked by this de- 
iverance: “Sir! it was like the 

Almighty coming out of a cloud to 
our saaistance.” 
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All slong the line cheered Marshal 
Mac Mahon, Duc de Magenta. The 
fact that he is the only officar raised. 
toa dukedom for services in the late 
campaign, entitles ua to allude to bis 
I extraction, for he is descended 
from the Mac Mahona, lords of Oriel, 
one of our Gaelic races, that, with 
the Mac Donnella, Lally-Tollend 
O'Donnells,&c., have earned immo 
renown on the battile-ficlds of Europe. 
General Forey was also warmly greet- 
ed, for heis highly 3 he rode 
at the head of bat mn of chisseurs 
Q pied, The Duc d’Aumale’s essay 
has many interesting remarks on the 
formation and value of this new and 
effective corps, which owes ite birth 
to, it appears, the labours of Mon- 
sieur Minijé, in perfecting the weapon 
that bears his name. This successful 
inventor waa, it seems, an infantry 
captain. “'Beaneuup PAnglais,” 
writes the Duc, “ considéravent “\e 
brave commandant Minié comme un 
mythe ; autres le croyaient un 
expoce de Barnum Américain.” Our 
author continues to say, that the 
general adoption of the rifle for the 

Snglish army was one of the last 
rervices rendered by the Duke of 
Wellington to his country :-~ 

“Nous avons adopté Jes nouvelles 
armes,” (disait-il peu de temps avant 
sa mort A de jeunce Francais;) ‘mais 
nous n’entendons pas pour cela trans. 
former notre infanterie en infanterie 
légire. L'iJlustre vieillard avait bien 
jugé Ja question.” 


‘The illustrious veteran knew well 
the value of bodily weight in a sol- 
ier, His opinion on alll military 
matters should ever be respected ; 
and we must not forget that his last 
sigh for his country was, that she is 
insufficiently defended. ‘In the work 
just quoted, we find the following 

igh character of tho soldier quali- 
ties of these military “ huntemen on 
foot :”— 

* Active, rapid in action, ardent in 
attack, solid whilet retreating, inde- 
fatigable on the march, profiting of the 
advantages presented by the formation 
of the ground with a raze intelligence, 
guarding themeclves, informing them- 
belyeein marvellous manner, and waking 
an admirable use of their weapons, they 
unite in large degree all the qualities of 
excellent infantry troops.” 


For upwards of three hours we saw 
the broad stream of infantry of 
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Parmée ¢ Jtalie bspakir like the = 
of am Tiver, a8 it swept 1 

Bonlevards, “Mattial muse from the 
regimental bands, resounded; themen 

bore themselves as if they felt the 
were the finest soldiers in the world; 
andtheglorious drapeau, the standard 
of each torn to shreds in ficht, 
evoked, as it passed by, shouts of ap- 
plause from the delighted populace. 
ur party waa much amused by the ap- 
pearance and various costumes of the 
cantiniares, mostly middle-aged wo- 
men, thick in the waist and ankles, 
and well able to carry their little bar- 
Tels of eau de vie. Verily, there is no 
romance about these ji tie dei regi- 
menti; though two or three, belons- 
ing to light divisions, are protty crea- 
tures, masqueradingly attired in a 
bizarre costume of tho age of Louis 
XIV. In general, those vivandiéres, 
mesdames Portechnick, anil de Cog- 
mac, are stalwart brunettes, unfuir 
specimens of the sex, sturdy and gond 
wives, treated with chivalrous respect. 
by the men to whose thirsty wants 
they administer, and competent to 
defend their virtue, did their regi- 
ments not contain 900 soldiers ready 
toaid thom. Then came the thirty 
eannon taken from the enemy, and 
captured standards, einblazmed with 
the Auatrian eagle; next, the long 
train of artillery ; and then, some ser- 
viecable looking cavairy regiments, in- 
eluding the well-known anil elegant 
Guides, and a very fine body of Lan- 
cers. As we gazed on these dashing 
battalions, paraded inno holiday trim, 
but en tenue de campagne, there oc- 
curred to our memory the following 

assage in “The Book of Snoba, 
From the chapter on the military va- 
riety of the genus, and which runs 
thus, after a remark that British mar- 
tialista, especially veterans, whether 
of the naval or the land service, ap- 
x to deem French fues quite in- 
ferior :—“‘ Did you ever hear Colonel 
Cutler and jor Slasher talking 
over the war ater dinner? or Cup- 
tain Boarder describin 
with the ‘Indomptabie 
fellows,’ says Boarder, ‘their practice 
I was beat off three 


his action 


‘was very 
times before I took her.’ ‘ Cuss those 
carsbineers of Milhaud’s,’ says Slasher, 


‘what work they made oa light 
oa 7” implying @ sort 0: Ee 
that chien 


should si 
Britons at all; a good-natured 
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wonder that the blind, mad, vain-glo- 
rious, brave, poor devils, should asta. 


have the co to resist an 
aly he he courage 


‘he old childish notion, that one 
Englishman is equal to three French- 
is an illusion. His superiority 
coneists in little more than steadiness 
under fire, and bodily weight ; while 
they excel him in intelligence, apt- 
ness for campaigning, dash, and nuim- 
bers, which, combined with general- 
ship, make a counterbalance. For- 
merly, indeed, the French soldiery 
often experienced, to their cost (as the 
Due d’Aumale writes), ? inébrantable 
solidité of the English infantry. Yet 
will it always suttice that we oppose 
but ono man to three? In the pro- 
phetic words of their Emperor, the 
payonot proved itaelf, in the late cam- 
paign, “the terrible weapon of the 
neh,” overthrowing a furce double 
in number. Whenever they again 
confront us in the field, will to ran 
the hazard of meeting them with one- 
third, oreven half theirnumber, be fair 
and just to our men, whose pluck and 
confidence are, probably, no greater 
thau theirs; while they are handier 
with the bayonet, In our humble 
opinion the pike, that ancient arm 
o! ‘nglish yeomen, should be again 
brought into use, and reasonable cn- 
cuuragement be given to voluntecr 
corps of every sort, on condition of 
ther being mobilized hy Act uf Par- 
liament whenever needful, 

The ancient warrior-spirit, the chi- 
valry of the French character, ig bril- 
luaily, yet simply, illustrated by 
Froissart, and to him let us turn for 
instruction, helieving, as we do, that 
the excellent daring’ and surpassing 
bravi of the old French 2ohlesse 
have deacended to the entire nation, 
arming,shielding, and equipping them, 
like the full panoj of a Norman 
knight, mounted for war, his horse 
bar! himself sheathed in muil, and 
hia sword brandished inthe air, The 
partial old chronicler, glorying in be- 
inga chman, while narrating the 

lewperate reverses sustained by his 
countrymen at the hands of the Eng- 
lish, depicts the nation as supported 
by the Strength and vigour of its 
knighthood, the hardicase, undaunted 
temper, and energy of ita nobles, who 
were never so overwhelmed by the 
national di as not to find some 
resources in their courage. 
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This noble picture is warranted by 
history 5 but there is still « nobler 
one, of the loyal, devoted intrepidity 
of the contemporary lish yeomen, 
or common men, in the following lu- 
cid contrast drawn betweon the an- 
cient military of the two nations, in 
the nervous language of Sir Thomas 
Smith, one of Queen Elizabeth's 
Secreturies, who, writing of the ton- 
antry of tho land, breaks out thus in 
their praise :— 


“There are they which, in the old 
world, gat that honour to Eugland. 
Many in number, obedient at their lorl's 
call, strong of body, hard to endure pain, 
so courageous to adventure with their 
lord or captain. These were the yood 
archera in times prst, and the stable 
troop of footmen, that affraied all France, 
that would rather dic all than once 
abandon the knight, or geutleman, their 
captain, who, in those days, commonly 
was their lord, and whose tenants they 
were; ready to be in danger of undoing 
of themselves and all theirs (besides per- 
potual shame), if they should show any 
sign of cowardice, or abandon the geu- 
tleman of whom they held their living.” 











Having thus eloquently landed the 
English yeomeu, he proceeds to say 
that they shared the pulm of soldierly 
renown with the French nobles, be- 
cause, observes he, in engugements of 
horsemen, the chivalry of France 
“waa many times too good fur us 
English, a3 we, ayain, always for 
them on fout.” Then he states that, 
when in action, the kings of both 
countries showod, by the station eavh 
took in person, “where he thought 
his strength consisted,” for while the 
French king rodo with his homemen, 
the officens of our yeomen stood either 
on foot, or ona hitle nag, with their 
men, and the Huglish king remained 
ahoays among the footmen. 

These retroapects, however curious, 
are not so inuch to the point as that, 
we should understand some effects of 
exiating differences hetween the sv- 
elal conditions of the two nations. 
In the first place, the classes trom 
which our army is enlisted have no 
property in their native soil, while 
the French forces are drawn from 
millions of families whose homes and 
Jandserstheirown. When it pleased 
the Creator, whose knowledge of hu- 
man nature is perfect, to establish a 
peculiar people in Canaan, He gave 
every family, excepting the priests, 
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inalienable possession of small por- 
tions of in order that the men 
should be, essontially, dofensive war- 
riors. Ouraristocratic aystem, which 
has excluded all but a few from own- 
ing land, is viewed with extreme jea- 
lousy by the Fronch, as well as by 
the Trinh and Americans. In case of 
war with France, our oligarchy would 
he put, as it were, on their trial; and 
inust howare lest, when weighed in 
the balance, they be found wanting, 
and their kingdom be taken from 
them and pareelled out. ‘That the 
uristocratic element enters too largely 
into our army is held by the French 
as one of the weakest points of its 
inefficient character. Again, our go- 
vernment is feeble for war—a mere 
dehating society - in comparison with 
despotic power, For this there is no 
remedy ; but for the first-mentioned 
source of weakness there is the re- 
meily of competitive examination for 
some commissions, which would reduce 
Lord A and the Honourable Bto alevel 
with the lower letters of the alphabet. 
There are ampje means for elevating 
the condition of the rank and file. 
reat Britain can afford to pay the 
superior class of men she wants to 
fight her battles—men who would not 
desert by thousands, as at present, but 
beprepared and apttoreceive an elabo- 
rate, yet not costly, military edacation. 
Their training rmyht include trench 
and camp works; rifle, gun, and bay- 
onet practice; gymnastics; some _ac- 
quaintanee with the French and Ger- 
man lnngunges; in fuel, whatever 
branches of knowledge would be use- 
oa soldier, Sneh men would re- 
quive decent barrack accommodation, 
more liberty to marry, inore furlough, 
better soldiers’ libraries, and, above 
all, more prospect of rising to com- 
minrsions than obtain now, 

‘All this isa mere question of money; 
butthe question of superseding thesys- 
tem of officers purchasing promotion 
isan involved one. Of three modes of 
advancement, merit, seniority, and 

urchase, the worst prevails in the 
Batieh anny! Hence our army ta 
not a profession. Lotus strongly ex- 
press our opinion, that pure! 
should partially and_ gradually be 
abolished in favour of merit and se- 
niority. Several buying ts 
night retain their eystem, aud be re- 
served for the rich, who, merely desir- 
ing to wear a uniform for eer 








aminers. We laugh, of, the 
notion to acorn that the best acholur 
will make the best officer; will 
not venture on another fi eng- 


ition beyond that examining ah 
& chiefly directed towards testing 
soldierly qualitica, such as vigour of 
miud, body, and constitution, manli- 
nese, coolness, character and conduct. 

By a special process the martial 
spirit of the French army is matte to 
pervade the entire nation. Merit 
more than interest, and certainly not 
money, gives promotion. The men 
are not enlisted, like ours, from the 
lowest of the populace, and virtually 
enrolled for life; but taken nearly 

discriminately from all classes, and 
their term of service is only seven 
years. After that period, unless they 
‘wish to remain soldiers, they return 
home, an R wi ie may 
of their fellow-citizens, imbue them 
with their i notions. ‘The 
effect of the dispersion uf this magni- 
ficont army, just returned from its 
victorious campaign, will be, that 
seods of ardour future 
will be sown through the length 
and breadth of the land. Town aud 
diary fo thet "military fling il 

‘80 that military feelings wil 

not be confined, as among us, within 
barrack walls; but, being disseminated 
throughout the entire people, prove 
an impulsive cause of farther wars. 
The grand martial over, 
wereturned home in meditative mood, 
and applied ourselves to M. de Girar- 


for lories 


din’ inte 
arménent Luropten. 


France, observes this advocate of de Girardin 


peace, has ahi her expeditions 

Bribe Cres tt Pal i ah 

easily support the double weight 
formed. spnual 


au army by seven 
contingents of 100,000 recruits, and 
® manitime inscription comprising 
mote than 100,000 seamen, and this 
without, interrupting the: 

ixaperial ‘wo! carrying on 

aut the country. The purse of France 
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‘has not, i collapsed, like that of 
Austria ; but, should the army compel 

Emperor into another Italian 
campaign, we may read some parallel 
passages in his future bulletins to 
theso:—“I have beaten the Romans,” 
wrote Hannibal to the Carthaginians; 
“send mo more troops. I have put 
Italy under tribute ; send me more 
money.” 

The organization of the French 
army is an object of the just admire- 
tion of all Europe, The Emporor 
has effected many useful reforms, 


ld which have raised the spirit of the 


soldiery ; and the matériel is in per- 
fect order. A few wecks served to 
throw 139,000 men and 11,400 horses 
into Lombardy—an ononnous force, 
yet quickly reinforced by 35,(10) men; 
and such was their uperiority, not in 
numbers, but most other points, over 
tho Austrians, that, with the aid of 
the Italians in arms, they defeated a 
force computed at 370,(KK) strong ! 
‘The Duc d’Aumale closes his interest- 
ing account of Les Chasseurs & Piel 
‘by some paragraphs describing the 
‘various improvements recently «Hect- 
ed in the organization, drill, and ay- 
muament of the general jufuntry: and, 
saving proudly attinned that the pre- 
sent state of each division recalls to 
mind those classic and immortal 
troops, the Roman legions, ends his 
instructive essay with the following 
pantago —~ 


inal se tronve complété ost admir- 
ablo ensemble de Tinfanterie francaise, 
qui réunit les qualités des races du nord 
et des races du inidi, In aolidité, Ia fer- 
meté des_unes, Vélan ct Yardeur des 

C'est Ia nation armée, in pedite 














autre 
robur!"" 


Tut, in the names of Mars and Nep- 
tune! what is the neod for this stu- 
pendous armament, naval aa well as 
military, of Francs? The latter par- 
the offensive character in- 
dubitably borne by tho former. 3f. 
i lays down the sensiblo 
maxim that powerful nations do not 
require large srinies, since their im- 
mense jon and resources guar- 
antes fran from attack. Then he 


it by general disarmament; 
‘but, at the ‘tae time, pointa, with 


just and signi t sarcasm, to the 
Perhaps insuperable obstacle pence- 
measures, vix, the un 1d op- 
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position of the innumerable persons 
Who Aa A oa and re fe “ron- 

a,” that huge revolving fly-w! 
wth bein eareek ie aed and 
military aspirants for advancement, 
keeps (Are machinery of taxation 
continually at work, 

The Bonaparte by commenc- 
ed like many another by the com- 
mander of the army seizing the eapi- 

The army is the powor on which 
the Emperor trusts, and, therefore, 
he dares not discontent the officers. 
He is certain of their devotion when- 
ever he chooses to declaro war, what- 
ever may be the nation he may nelect 
to do battle with; and he is also sure 
of unreasoning obedience from the 
bulk of the French people, since they 
are essentially military. No strong 
constitutional checks on him exist. 
No parliament to question whether 
up] ies shall be voted. There ia in- 
deed a “Corps Léguslatif,” 1s an in- 
scription on the fagade of its house 
of assembly styles it: but this body 
has no soul. 

It is observed by Fénélon that the 
periods of tho minorities of the kn; 
of France never passed without civil 
war. Should death soon remove the 
present Emperor, the ambition of 
some men, who are now restrained by 
his powerful hand, may be fatal to the 
peace of the country. But absit omen 
verbo is our hearty prayer. for we 
sincerely helieve him the best ruler 
the French could have, and that pos- 
terity will adjudge him Dieu-cdonné 
pour la France. There is much 
cause, however, to tremble for the 
fature; for his son, or succcssor, may 
not inberit his em-gndiiiee qualities; 
‘and shou! young prince prove, 
when crowned as Napoleon IV., weak 
or imbecile, another Charles the Sim- 
ple, thera is no sccurity for good go- 
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vernment of the empire, which has 
neither a free parliament nor a great 
and respected aristocracy. Louia XI. 
used to boast that he had “taken the 
monarchy ont of wardship,” for where- 
aa it had been limited, he had become 
absolute. Probably Louis Napoleon 
would do well to provide a represen- 
tative and responsible government 
for the contingency of his son being 
in 2 state of warden yi 
We reoice to aee Tow strenuously 
de Girardin inveighs against con- 
scription, and advocates voluntary 
enlistment as a pledge that French- 
men ate free men, and 2a a securi 
against autocratic war, “Guerre 
la guerre!” is, happily, this distin- 
ished writer's motto. Blavery to 
feudal lords has, he remat! 
ceased in Earope; but th 
forced military service in foreign wara 
is shill rife. Then he quotes this 
strong expression of Napoleon I., “La 
conscription est la lot la plus affreuse 
et la plus détestable pour les familles.” 
Persistence in this system is the 
greatest proof of the absence of lib- 
erty in France, and it is shameful 
that a noble people like our allies 
should still be subyect to such com- 
plsion. The Emperor of the French 
grandly trodden the old batred 
to England under his feet, has ex- 
hibited no aggressive intentions, and 
may havestrength of characterenough 
to control his army’s thirst for war 
with us, or may contrive to quench 
it by other wars; yet, as he 
must turn aside from internal reforme, 
these demand his attention most. 
Ris & aaty will be best established 
by aiding the modern Franks to be- 
come worthy of their name of freemen, 
since no axiom is truer than Melius 
beneficits impertum custoditur quam 
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BARON PENNEFATHER. 


“WHERE be now his quiddits, his 
gnillets, his cases, and his tenures ?” 

let exclaims over the new-made 
grave of 2 legal worthy; and the un- 
ewer is, “that the conveyances of his 
Jands will fill as large a space as their 
inheritor.” In this, as in other things, 
Shakespeare is right; and now, us 
three hundred yoars ago, the reputa- 


tion of a lawyer, however eminent in 
life, is, of reputations, the leant 
permanent. History preserves tho 


name of the great commander, and Jus 
epitaph is graven deeply in the mind 
of his country. The fame of the di- 
vine depends upon his works,~—and 
these, if really profound and origins], 
become oracles, or household words for 
future generations. Even the distin- 
fished physician, who is ever movin 
fore the publiceye,and can count jus 
grateful patients by hundreds, sur- 
vives long in general recollection, ul- 
though his Place has been filled by a 
successor. But, unless celebrated asa 
legislator or a politician, the lawyer, 
however greut as an iwivucate or a 
qudge, has scarcely a tie to connect 
jim with the future; and, even among 
his contemporaries aud admirers, his 
skill and learning are soon forgotten. 
Within his own able and overstocked 
profession his loss is quickly supplied 
more or less adequately ; and, outaide 
it, he probably no other reputa- 
tion than that of a perfect expouuder 
of an unpopular and costly craft, or of 
a magistrate, who shared with several 
others the honour of being learncd, 
acute, and impurtial. Who now, 
cept a few legal critics, recalls tom 
the exquisite art of Follett, or the Nisi 
Prius triumphs of Scarlett! And, 
with the able men now on the judicial 
bench in England, few of the public, 
‘we suspect, cure to dwell on the sub- 
tlety of Parke, on the masterly rea- 
soning powers of Maule, or on the 
learning, and many accomplishments 
of ize. 

We cannot expect that the late 
Baron Pennefather will prove any ex- 
Stlong Iie own tect juges, and 

‘is own er ji 
the elder or more studious members 
of the legal profession, his memory 








will live for any lengthened period. 
He never took any part in public 
affaira; was never a politician, or 
Member of Parliament; and did not 
identify himself with any prominent 
question of his time, or achieve any 
iunportunt measure uf legislation. At 
the bar he was not a ular advo- 
cate: in the words of Lord Ooke, “he 
didnot affect the fair outsides of ena- 
melted words and sentences, but spake 
effectually, plainly, and shortly, a8 be- 
cometh ie lignity of the profession,” 
and the result of course was, that how- 
ever powerful and telling he was in 
arguinent, he did not acquire any 
celebrity as an orator. Even on the 
Bench several of his contemporaries 
were more showy and brilliant; and, 
though none of them excelled him in 
the true judicial qualities of learning, 
insight, patience, and common sense, 
the recurded judgments of not a few 
of them are more imposing él 
quent. Able, sagacious, painstaking, 
aud upright, he had little turn for 
intellectual accomplishments: he dil 
not shine in science or literature; 
aud he was less ambitious of applause, 
or even of distinction, than of provin: 
hunmeself practically useful and effiviant 
us a magistrate, and, in Bacon’s lan- 
uage, of pie tee honest and 
iberal practice of hia profeusion, #0 
as to carry respect, not to descend 
into any course that is unworthy 
thereof.” Such a character, therefore, 
will not live in the popular breath + 
its reputation consixta rather in duty 
fulfilled, and in the ateady, but noise- 
Jes admiration of friends and contem- 
porarics, than in brilliant results and 
in fine achievements; and in a few 
years the name of Baron Pennefather 
will have become forgotten, or a mere 
tradition. We, however, who have 
devoted so many of our pages to 
sketching the fives of illustrious 
Irishmen wish here to classify Lim in 
that lixt; and we believe that, rightly 
and truly understood, Baron Penne- 
father deserves that tribute from us, 
no less than did Plunket, Bushe, or 


ue 
Baron Pennefather was the scion 
of 8 good Anglo-Irish family, that for 
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some tehturies has been settled in the 
county Pipperary. His father was 
Major of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
end subsequently sat in the Irish Par- 
liament for Cashel, a borough that, 
until the Reform Bill, belonged to his 
descendants. Major Pennefather mar- 
ried one of the Moores of Mooresfort ; 
and Richard, the future baron, was 
born in 1778, about a year before bis 
brother Edward, afterwards Solicitor- 
Goneral and Chief Justice of Ireland. 
The two boys were educated together, 
at first at Portarlington, and after 
wards at Clonmel ; and from the ear- 
liest age they were alike distinguished 
for steadiness of conduct, diligence, 
and ability. We have no record of 
their achool lifo, except that they were 
at the head of their class, and ‘rivals 
for honors; bué we venture to sur- 
mise that, even at this time, Richard 
excelled in clearness and directness of 
perception, and Edward, in manner 
and ease of expression. About 1790 
the brothers entered Trinity College, 
and when there were remarkably suc- 
cessful studenta; they became ad- 
mirable mathematical ‘and good clas- 
sical scholars ; carried off gold medals 
and other honors; ant were well 
known at the “Historical Society,” 
then frequented by several young men 
of promise. Among their contem- 
oraries were Holmes, Torrens, and 
froy, like themselves, future orna- 
nents of the Trish Bar; and as Plun- 
ket and Bushe had preceded thea by 
a few years only, it may be said that 
they fell on the brightest period in 
the annals of their native University. 
The times were stirring and encour- 
aging to political aspirants; and se- 
veral of the more brilliant young men 
in Trinity College had passed from its 
walls directly to Parliament; but this 
‘was not the lot, nor apparently the 
wish of the Pennefothers ; Shey he 
took themselves steadily and soberly 
to the study of the law, and, in 1795, 
were called to the Irish Bar, at which, 
it would appear, they began at once 
to practise. Both were well, though 
somowhat differently, qualified 
succeas: Richard being the closer, 
sounder, and more able reasoner, 
Edward, though also promising in 
these respects, being more remarkable 
for dexterity and grace of dicti 
At this point, however, we must leave 
the latter ; and it will be enough to 


Baron Pennefather, 


say, that after having risen to great 
eminence at the Bar, especially as a 
consummate advocate, he became, in 
1842, the successor of Busha, and died 
within three years afterwards, leaving 
behind hima brilliant and spotless 
reputation. 

‘ie progress of a young barrister is 
proverbiully tedious,unless hecan com- 
mand professional connexion, and to 
this the career of Baron Pennefather 
‘was no exception. The sorte of the 
day being incomplete, until we arrive 
at those of Schoales and Lefroy, they 
are ponsibly not a certain authority on 
this point ; but from 1795 to 1804 the 
naiuc of Richard Pennefather does not 
occur in them, During this time, how- 
ever, he was asiduously cultivating 
his profession, and was known among 
his fellows—the real test of a barris- 
ter—asa man certain to succeed event~ 
‘ually inpractice,anit thoroughly versed. 
in the details and principles of the 
law, After about 1805-6 he began 
to rine rapidiy in the Munster circuit, 
and within five or six years was in 
large Insiness, eapecially in law argu- 
meuts befure the Courts in Bane end 

r, aud as a leading junior in the 
Court of Chancery. By this time his 
status at the bar was asvertained ; he 
was net so much u skilfw advocate, 
or a dexterous practitioner at Nisi 
Prius, as a masterly lawyer, “who had 
touche the reots of his science and 
investigated them,” who could readily 
apply its canons ‘and precedents to 
masses of facts however complicated, 
and who excelled conspicuously in 
plain and yowerfw ressoning. § Be- 
sides this, his intellect was peculiarly 
sound and cautious; his judgment 
was remarkably good ; he had in the 
highest degree the gift of common 
sense, in the long run the best gift a 
lawyer can possess ; and his character 
was well known for rectitude and 
piety. With these qualifications it is 
no wonder that he should have at- 
tained a most successful practice ; but, 
although from 1810 to 1820 he was, 
with the present Chief Justice of Ire- 
land, the most emincnt junior in the 
Court uf Chancery, he was kept out 
of a foremost place at that tribunal by 
the commanding powers of Plunket 
and Saurin, snd he seldom appears in 
the Reports as a leader. ibably, 

this is the reason that scarcel 
any of his legal argumente at this 
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notion of his powers ; but fact 
there is no question, that in 1820 he 
stood in the first rank of Irish lawyers, 
and that he was making an income 
which appears fabulous to the law- 
yera of our reforming era. In the 
next he was appointed Baron of 
the Exchequer, and on this occasion 
he thus recorded his promotion in his 
fee-book, an extract of which has been 
courteously supplied to us :~ 

«On the 12th Febraary, 1891, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Gregory, the 
‘Under-Secretary to the Lord Licuten- 
ant, the Chief Secretary, Mr. Grant, 
being in England, stating his Majesty 
letter for appointing me to fill the place 
of one of the Barons of the Exchequer 
haa arrived at the Castle. The Patent 

my appointment was very specdil 

made Jute and I was sworn. ime office om 
the 14th of Febri ing the second 
uf the eight days Hilary ‘Term, at 
the Chancellor's house, and on the same 
day I took my seat on the bench. On 
the 15th the Lord Licutenant biuld a 
levee at the Castle, which I attended ay 
a baron, aud was very graciously receiv- 
ed, Thus concluding, through Gods 
amerey, & very prosperous bar lite in my 
4ath , and through the same Divine 
meroy io which I put my trust do I 
humbly hope to acquit wyself ia the ar- 
duous and trying situation in which I 
am now placed, as may become a lawyer, 
a judge, and a Christian.” 


Baron Pennefather continued on 
the bench from 1821 to 1859. During 
this iod society in Ircland was 

ily altered, as regards ite classi~ 
Kration and character; the law 
which he administered was reformed 
throughout all its branches, and two 
generations of legal practitioners flou- 
Tished and parsed away. But, what- 
ever may have been the phase of upi- 
nion or feeling within the last thirty- 
eight years, Baron Pennefather always 
ranked as a consummate jndge among 
all degrees and orders of Irishmen, as 
well aa among the fessional fre- 
quenters of the Four 5 and, not- 
sri 'ho was to the lash os porfest « 
in it, he was, 1 a8 a 
master of his 2 fe at at been be- 
fore ite great emendation. Whether 
at the Law or Equity side of the Ex- 
chequer, or sitting at Nisi Prius, or 
on circuit, he never failed to show 
etnself versed in every department of 





2 singularly 
Bi tae hed eon compltely. ee 


amined, that he touk care to guard his 
judgment from prejudice, that he was 
Most cuurteous and dignified in his 
demeanour, and that in criminal triala, 
while he vindicated the law, he usually 
leant to the side of mercy. Were wa 
to particularize any class of cases in 
which his powers were specially emi- 
nent, we wl hould, we think, solect that 
nice and difficult kind which belong 
to the sphere of what we may term 
the ethics of law. In snita involving 
questions referring to persons in fidu- 
Jary rolations, and where moral and 
I rights and duties melt into 
each otber--such as cases of implied 
trust, of undue influence, or of settin, 
aside instruments on the ground of 
fiaud or deception—his penetrating 
dixvermnient was inost conspicuous ; 
and as these usually branch out into 
lengthy details, they were well cal- 
culated to call out his skill in hand- 
ling testimony. His ability in this 
respect was remarkably exemplified 
in the twu greut causes of Kelly and 
Thewles, and Culclough and Boyse, 
which turned upon the question of 
what amount of corrupt practices 
could suffice to vitiate a solemn in- 
strument ; and, as he tried them in 
extreme old age, they show that, to 
the last, his great faculties remained 
unimpaired, It must, however, be 
conceded that, as his disposition was 
peculiarly practical, and his mind was 
rather penotrating than philosophical, 
he was greater as an efficient magis- 
trate than ag a jurist; and, as his 
style had no other merit than that of 
clearness, and he scarcely ever wrote 
out his judgments, the give 
ne adequate notion of his judicial 
eminence. He had no pretension to 
the graceful elpquence of Bushe, to 
the powerful and original diction of 
Phuket, or to the admirable pee 
cuity and conciseness of Baron Smith, 
the Blackstone of the bench of Ire- 
land. He was inferior to the present 
Chief Justice in the science of equity, 
aud of ar fey law of real pro- 
perty ; and in rapid perception, plead- 
ing subtlety, knowledge of cases, and 
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showiness of composition, he certainly piety, and in the which, in 
hea been excelled by some of his Lop lecne pret aged enn 
brethren. But it may well be doubt- sage and reverend expositor of our 
odif, for the long period during which lew, who pri himeelf less in fine 
he adorned the bench of conseits, in sound discernment 
Baron Pennefather was ever: and gravity of manners.” 


by any one in soundness, learning, and 
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BROTHER AND e1e73B, 


BE | awordblades of the purple 
i ont outlines of the great en- 
vious walls round Florence, which 
hide the landacupe from the longing 
eyes of him who walks ont from the 
city. Butit isa grand aight for hia 
eyes to see huw prouily, in the spring- 
time, fo iris bloom east ae 
even up against the 
Hamid bine of heaven 
‘he notsette roves tov, with their 
festooning buds in thousunds, come 
tumbling over those envious walls of 
solid masonry, to conaole him fur— 
or maybe to tantalize him with— 
the hidden beauties of the gardens, 
which they shut out, But even of 
wall-building there comes an ent at 
Inet, and from sume open slope is 
gnined the wishcd-for view. ‘ 
Bluegreen underfoot ure the spring- 
ing shatts of the forward wheat, und 
rich red brown tho earth-tiuts of the 
fruitful soil. The vineleaf is scarce 
out, and the lung lithe flagers of the 
vinchoughs still look somewhat bare, 
as they feel their way from tree to 
trea, ais if in soarch of places where to 
in up favourite clusters by-and-by. 
Fie cilia © 
w just brig! ‘enough to 
wot off che pink and white noseznys 
of blossom, the spring-time’s lovely 
promises to autumn, lung in inid-air 
over all. On the sero moun- 
tains, a gousutner ‘young 
is discerned to float over the winter- 
dulled surface of herbage and of 





mountain shruba ; the very rocks, of sun. 


stern countenance, necting to 
mnile fireugh that delicate veil of 


life. Lower down, 
Jeunted illtope, glean in the gun- 
shine white monastery or the 
By 


frontage of villas, perched pur- 
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Posely to catch the earliest kisses of 
the glad warm light. There the 
ilex and the post's bay, and there the 
needles of the pine-tree, interwoven 
with the golden raya, are 
magically ito one oft velvet woof. 
But from the monastery the solemn 
array of cypresses, pointing heaven- 
wards, with their tapering cones, 
come atately down the hill. 
olives rise up to meet them, and their 
biyhest sprigs dot, as with silver 
ormaments, the dark funereal foliage. 
Tapering us a cypress, springs up 
tho tower of the Signoria, thé strong- 
hold and audience-chamber of the 
popular nuajesty in the old days of 
freedom. Jewelled and gay, with ita 
variegated warbles, like the leafy 
Dlossoing garlands of the peach ant 
almond, risca Giotto’s enamelled 
tower. Hard by is the noble cupola 
of Brunelleschi, the great master- 
builder, whore genius drew the corol- 
lary of the problem which had gifted 
ancient Rome with the hemisphere 
of the Puntheon, and antedated the 
hour when Michael Angelo should 
poise it, in mid air, on the Janiculum, 
as the dome of huge St. Peter's. 
Grand palaces, sombre and stately, 
whose ponderous cornices are almost 
battlements, stand side by side with 
the pert white faces of modern build- 
ings, crowned with open “ loggie” and 
wido windows in long rors whose 
Dlinds aro not yet folded against 
ir glasses, to keep out the summer 
Fhe Tridges, cut up into seps- 
rate mirrors, Ww! these flaun! 
beauties ay count their storied bal- 
conies, the flowing of mountain-born 
‘Arno.’ There is the Ponte Veechio, 
which stands to represent the daya 
long gone, when a street with ite mer, 
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chant stalls and shopkeepers’ houses 
apanned theriver, whose existence was 
scarce #1 by him who crossed 
ia flood. hag eatin atatue-guard- 
upon its disproportionate piers, 

the bridge of flattened arches, which 
Grand Duke Cosmo built. There, 
Jower down, and far away, the science 
of the latter day has hung across the 
flood, in single span, the pathway, 
which iron spider-webs—they secin 
no thin from here—snpport. And 
farther away sweeps down stream the 
curving avenue of the dairy-park. the 
famed Cascine. We cannot see from 
here how the emerald green carpet of 
its flanking meadows is dight with 
king-cups and daisies, nor how tho 
violets and primroses nestle, in mossy 
Places, under the stems of its tall trees. 
ut we can trace yet for miles, far 
away beyond San Donnino, the wind- 
ings of the river in the plain, nntil its 
gleaming mingles with the dwindling 
outline of the grey-blue hill, and is 
Jost on the distant horizon. Firenze 
Ja bella! Florence the beautiful ; there 
ia not one mortal can quarrel with the 


name ! 

Only think of Pia, looking down 

y this view from the lofty rock of 

le | on one day when every breeze 
‘was hushed upon the lower ridyea of 
the Apennines. It seemed tittle short 
of a miracle, spite of the precocims 
summery softness. 

For years she had not been so far 
off from her sick-room, nor so high up 
above it. But this was Oraziu’s doing: 
one of his enthusiastic, strong-willed, 
but tender and affectionate treaks of 
fancy. He was quite positive ai 
certain, that, let the doctor say what 
he would, the birth of the spring sea- 
sop in Val d’Arno, seen from the 
height of Fiesole, was just precisely 
that special prescription which win 
to do Pia good inealeulable. He 
watched weathercocks and read off 
barometers, and kept thermometers 
with wet bulb and with dry, till one 
might have thought him a zealous 
tnember of the Meteorological Society. 
He likewize planned wondrous con- 
trivances for easy lying at full length, 
in_ the harouche, with cushions and 
pillowa disposed in marvellous array. 

Finally, one lovely morning, as 

to verge towards noun, lie lifted 
Pia as tenderly and craftily in his own 
arms, a8 a ioother dvos a nursing 
child, carried her down the stair- 
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cage, and laid herout upon the aoft bed 
strewn in the i and covered 
her with delicate shawis and wraps ; 
and placed Clara beside her, and him- 
self clambered on the coach-box, to 
sit beside the driver, and to watch his 
driving with jealous care. So, they 
drove out to Fiesole. 

It was but some three weeks or #0 
since he had returned howe ; and as 
he looked down upon the city, which, 
little wonder, its sons love 20 well, it 

pained him to think how soon, perhaps, 
he must be leaving it, and what unver- 
tainty there might be of ever return- 
ing thither aguin, His great, Justrous, 
deephearted eyes, a0 like to Piu's, 
seeined to let cach feature of the dear 
landscape sink and settle into them. 
Then they turned to look on her, his 
hope being that she too was intent 
upon the panorama of beauty, spread 
out underneath. But it was not so, 
Nor conld he summon back a glad 
light fast enough inte them, to cheat 
her frum perception of the wistful 
imehineholy with which he had bent 
their gauze upon her. She said nothing ; 
but her heart misgave her that it was 
something other than his loving pit 
for her long infirmity which loo! eal 
out upon her just then so meaningly. 
But before a stranger—etranger, at 
least, in a measure, to him, though so 
fast friend of hers—-it was impossible 
to make any inquiry, xo that all she 
was to kies her own hand, and 
‘h his cheek with it as he stood 
h his back to the carr door 
heur her, and with arms folded on his 
breast. 

By-und-by as they were coming 
gently down hill, a gorgeous iris 
canght the eye of hia sistor. 

Ree, how proudly Iwautiful, Ora- 
these must he the ‘gigli, the 
true lilies of our Florence, let heralds 
or botanists gainsay it as they choose !” 

“Eeco cara sorelia! Tuke it, Pia 
wine,” said ber brother, who had 
sprang nimbly to the wall tep from a 
broken mass of stone clone hy—“take 
it dearest, aud look at the purple and 
gold of the imperial Hower.” 

“Ah ! but, Oraziv, dearest, what is 
that stain of blood + Is there not a 
will of a beginning to trickle on your 

re 

“Only the leaf’s edgo, carina, whit 
for ull the blate in su flexile, ina: 
a cut my finger as I picked t! 

wer,” 
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ominous about it, Orazio! Tam sorry 
you ineddled with the flower at all.” 

“Ominous, dear silly Pia, ominous 
of what?” 

“Brother, brother! You know but 
too well what I mean. You have made 

our blood to flow, aud lave only bro- 
ken the Florentine lily from its stem. 
Come here, and let me tie my hand- 
kerchief tight round the biceding 
finger.” And, a4 she Ieant over the 
carriage side to do sv, she whispered 
in his car— What was the sad look 
you gave mo un ihe height up 
there, when you turned from the gay 
landscape to my poor pale facet” 
“Silly Pia, what ‘shoul make me 
sod? except indeed to see the dear 
face pale where blushroses_ should 
come in the spring-time.” But Pia 
shook her head, and was dissatisfied, 
and anawered,—-“ what ix so sad us 
blood drops spilt in vain s’ 

“ Misa Clara,” said Orazio, turning 
round, and now Joking down saily 
open ‘both girls from the coac! x, 
whither he had climbed again : veut 

wd friend Pia hus taken a doleful 
freak. You must have bee playing 
vaporous Cerinan music to her of late. 
Ah fuori T Tedeschi! Out with the 
misty, barbarous Germans! You shall 
sing something ‘con brio, to us this 
evening, some rattling morceau from 
, or a bravura tram Doni- 
zotti; or, if we must have something 
northern from a Tramontana, such 
as yourself, give us, to-night, your 
grand Scotch war-song—‘Scots wha 
hac wi? Walluce bled.’ It will bo 
bly appropriate tu the calamitous 
dent of my cut finger.” 

They met the Viscount, coming 
out on horseback, as they neared the 
tuwngate, who rather scowled th 
otherwise at Orazio on the hox ; 
bowed low to the twe young ladies. 
Farther on_they met the Maestro 
and Cousin Martha walking amicably 
arm in arm. 

The scowl which had settled on 
Lord Windlesham's handsome coun- 
tenance, us the carriage of the De’ 
Gari passed him on the road, deep 
cuod the farther on he rode. _ 
bethought him that ho had gained 
nothing, of Jute, in his scheme of 

owing intimate with Miss Jerning- 
finn, aud, as it were, necessary to her. 
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Her friendship with Pia had inter- 
rupted, and apparently brought to 
nothing that sort of social alliance, 
which had seemed likely to be ce- 
mented between herself and him, on 
her first introduction into Florentine 
avcicty. Her spare evenings were leas 
and less frequently spent elsowhere 
than at ber friend’s house, When she 
did go out, Mudame De’ Guari was 
generally with her, and several times, 
of late, Orazio hnd accompanied them, 
His preseave at home, had, indeed, 
been desired hy the Viscount in the 
earlier days of Clara’s acquaintance 
with the invalid sinter, as it hudseemed. 
le for himelf to gain a more 

ar footing at the Palazzo De’ 
Guari, by sedulously cultivating rela- 
tions with the non of the widowed 
Contessa. But when lhe came, the 
young head of that ancient louse 
was Tarely to be inet with at the 
usnal resorts of young men of lis 
age and social position in Florence. 
At the Jockey Club he was never seen; 
at the Cate Donay very rarely. He 
seldom rode in the Cascine, and when 
Le did, it way almost invariably in its 
least frequented avenues, Ounce or 
twice only, when Clara was to sing, 
the Viscount had seeu him in the fa- 
mily box ut the theatre. It struck 
bim that, perchance, Orazio, who 
passed for a man of accomplishmenta, 
it be found at work in the Uffizt 
gallericn, or in the picture rooms of 
the Dit palace; but he sought for 
him there m vain, neither was he more 
successful in bis search for him in 
studios of distingnished sculptors. 
scheme, therefore, must needs ba 
me. But the ifl-success of it set 
«lesbain tu think more closely of 
what that was, which he had proposed 
uself, in endeavouring to isolate 
from other acquaintances and 
to engross her intimacy. Small 
the sutisfaction to be derived from the 
contemplation. The notion that such 
@ wonan us Miss Jerningbam could 
be tried with, even if euch evil 
thonght had ever dared to shape iteelf 
into a wish, was too preposterous for 
so clearsighted a man as the Viscount 
to entertain for two consecutive mi- 
nutes, The notion, on the other hand, 
that he himself should own her au- 
premacy over his fancies aud affec- 
tions, and should consent to sue her 
ag an honourable earnest lover might, 
did not approve itself tu him on mae 
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ture deliberation : deliberation which 
in itaelf was a pretty sure token that 


euch victorious and dear sy yy 
Hind movar fn fact been ewtablished ot 


Selfishness was, unhappily, the rul- 
ing motive of the young man’s cha- 
acter, and he was too graceless to be 
ashamed of ita dominion over him. 
Nevertheless it was uncomfortablo 
and humiliating to feel that he had 
acted, Grersince is first acquaintance 
with upon petty im- 
j and bad done at their bid- 
ing what meade him little in his own 
eyes, without having what his per- 
verted judgment would have reckoned 
the justification of having thereby 
compaased some object of ing 
importance and interest toself. The 
seat in parliament for his native 
vounty was for some time at least 
forfeited ; and in spite of the non- 
chalance wherewith, in communicat- 
ing with his father, he had thought 
fit to treat the matter, it was une 
upon which his ambition had ten 
averctly set beforehand. The feeling 
of exultation, or at least of hght- 
d rejection of repentance for 
the course he had taken, which he 
had experienced upon first intelligence 
of the electiqn of unother man, had 
‘been oozing away from him, grudu- 
ully, since the time that his intercourse 
with Clara began to be less faniiliar ; 
and he would frequently now catch 
himself asking of Lis own mind, in »1- 
lence,“ Was this sacrifice worth white!” 
But pride and obstinacy forbad ):im 
alike from retreating, as yet, from the 
falxe position he had assuned. He 
staid on therefore in Flurence, agrec- 
able to the Maestro, not disagreeahle 
tw_ Clara, detested by that thorough- 
going Cousin Martha, and an object of 
wupreme indifference to Count io 
De’ Guari, who was not even aware 
that his lordship had condescended 
ty seo on his secoumthy as be ae 
past carriage, wit in 
ea groom, on the showy thoroughbred 


Indeod, if the Viscount imagined 
that Greats = to, be, reckoned 
among who, like Engram or 
Mark ing, should fall under 
sway of such influence from Clara, 
as night, by ita genuine character, 
futerfere with, or at least reproach, 


havin won needing bite etangely, 
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Poor Oraslo! is heart was given to 
an image, that some say is an image 
ofa vain delnaion, and no more; given 
toan image of mingled beauty and de- 
formity,—an image not unlike to such 
sculptured Medusa’s head, as bas 
grown into fantastic life under the 
gifted chisel of the artist. Pensive, 
winsome, life-like; and withal ghastly, 
with vipers’ heads among soft silken 
and trailing snakes upon the 
sott white throat. poor Orario! 
His henrt was given where many no- 
Dle hearts have bestowed: hearts 
which a pure flame seems to have con- 
sumed, even among the forked: 88 
of much unboly fire round about. Cla- 
ra's broad forchead of white, and her 
profound eyes of blue, and her soft 
rown braids of hair, which Pia had 
parted with gentle boldness, that first 
night as she knelt by her sick bed, 
these could not move his fancy, nor 
win his heart to.wou. She had for 
him two points alone of interest: sho 
way his clearest Pia’s friend, and she 
was daughter of an Italian mother, 
Poor Ornzio's love—who does not un- 
derstand {—was Italy, I am not 
here inditing any treatixe npon the 
mutual rights and dntics of the go- 
verpors and the governed, and au 
therefore not converued to apportion 
nicely the respective shares of blame 
deserved by the one or other, in such 
antagenisin as may fall out between 
them. Neither i» thisan essay, how- 
ever hzht and fugitive, upon the just 
sanction of treaties, or the moral ob- 
ligation to recognive their binding 
force, which may, or may not, be 
incumbent pon populations, whose 
whole serial and political estate haa 
heen affected by them, without any 
manner of regard tu their own wishes 
or convictions, 

‘To say just at what moment the as- 
sertion of national or quasi-national 
independence merges by force of cir- 
cuntance into a mere fretful disquict- 
ing resistance to what is inevitably de- 
erved from a higher power; to fix the 
precise pot, when acquiescence, even 
in a miagovernment most palpable - 
conacs part, not of an unmanly aloth, 
but of a chastened resignation ; these 
are very intricate and abstruse prob- 
Jems in social and political morality, 
requiring to be wrought out with calm, 
nearching, dispassionate, and reverent 


earnestness. 
But, certainly, that iss grievous and 
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a disastrous state to which a 
ment shall have reduced its acts 
when by its fault or theirs, or in al! 
probability by fault of both, the more 
TOI it, public spirited of 
ite sons, having no vent for their as- 
Birations, nor any arena of open free 
ion, wherein to make their 
theories prevail if just and wise, or 
to see them, if other, fairly beaten 
down and broken to pieces by the 
common good sense ‘and good feeling 
of their felluw-citizens, aro thrown. 
into the dark and ugly by-paths of 
secrot associations and revolutionary 
conspiracies, 
Addlett_ eggs, indeed, for the mure 
part, be the plans which are sought 
thus to be hatched out of the light of 
day; aud if any of them, unaddled, 
should come to breaking of the shell, 
thero is more likelihood of their pro- 
ducing creatures which crawl, than 
honest chickens which may grow tu 
lusty chauticleers. 

Pia had aome notion of this, In 
patriotic enthusiasm she did not yield 
the palm to her brother; nor were 
her donging hopes and exyer desires 
for revival of national lite and politi- 
eal dignity in their dear Italy, leas 

emnine or leas lively than his own. 

ut there was in her—she had been 
schooled to it, no doubt, by the long 
and painful discipline of herdixcase — 
a more trustful, patient, long-sutfering 
apirit uf hope, than beat in the quick 
feverish pulxe of her brother. Happy 
had it been for him if le had lent a 
more willing ear to lier remonatrancea, 
These began from the first moment 
that she suspected him of letting 
himself be drawn uside into the 
councils of some secret association. 
He had lived upon such open con- 
fidential terms with her since ear- 
liest boyhuod; she had shared suv 
fully all his honest indignations and 
all his glowing aspirations for some 
better day; their common convictions 
had been so truly born twine; had so 
entirely been nurtured at the samo 
breasta of study and of reflection, 
that when Orazio began to wander, 
whither she neither could nor wou! 
follow him, it was impossible for him 
to conceal from her that their paths of 
thought and feeling, united hitherto, 
‘were henceforth diverging. To have 
asecret from Pia was to him a new 
thing and a painful His dedication 
of himself in parpose and intent to the 
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cause of a liberated and liberal I 

fad ever ‘beon sanctioned by ber ex. 
tire approval. Her encouragement 
had never failed him in his sustained 
endeavours to qualify himself for the 
service of his country; nay, when the 
natural impatience of youth hadsome- 
times tempted him to cast aside the 
yoke of his two-fold studios—studies 
aa a jurist, studies as one who might 
have to contend in war for the righta, 
of which he had mastered the tre 
legal principles, hia sister had ever 
been able to win him, or to sting him, 
to resoluteperseverance. Although, 
therefore, it were impossible for him to 
let her know more than the simple fact, 
that he was about binding himself to 
actus 2 memberof a secret association, 
he did not long constrain himself to 
lide sv much as this from her, and 
had to encounter, not a little to hiv 
surprise and disappuintment, her un- 
fuitering disapproval of the plan. 

“But, Pia, dearest, after all, is it 
not the mere word ‘secret’ which is 
your bnzbear? As for asaociation, 
you do not think I can effect reforms 
in Tuscany, much less set Italy free 
hy myself alone # What but agsocia- 
tion can cither extublish liberty at the 
first, or maintain her just and benefi- 
cout away when once established ?” 

“ Association! yes, Carino ~— the 
noble banding, in ucknowk bro- 
therhoot, of those whose throb of 
brain aml heart-beat are in unison, 
Assovintion ! yes, such as is cemented, 
by the binding power of honest and 
truc sywpathies. Association, where 
trust is grounded upou the mutual 
knowledge of each other's unstained 
faith and unshaken constancy. Oh, 
yos! in such association —1nade in the 
face of day—made with those whose 
worth and manliness you know and 
who know yours—join and despise 
the danger! Not’ one weak word 
from ime shall keep you back at any 


time.” 

“ Well, but, sorella mia, when you 
say ‘ ninde in the face of day,’ do you 
mean that we are bound in the wrest- 
ling-mateh to forewarn the antagoniet 
by what throw we shall seek to put 
him ov his back? Do you mean to 
say that in face of adversaries, nume- 
rous, powerful, and subtle, we are to 
act in open-mouthed disregard of ean- 
tion and prudence ?” 

“Do you think, Orasio,” she said, 
with an carnost searching light inher 
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great dark eyes, “that I should be 
Ukely to mean any such nonsense as 
that #” 

“ What can you mean, then, by ob- 
jecting to our azaociations—that they 
‘are secret f” 

“Surely soerecies may be of diffor- 
ent kinds. First I object, Orazio, to 
confederacy with you know not whom. 
Tell ine, is it not a rule, a law, a ue- 
coasity of every such organization that 
the members are acquainted with the 

ons but of a few fellow-mem- 


Orazio admitted that such was, in 
most cases, the custom. 

“Well, then, Orazio, how can I 
bear to think that you—you whose 
aim and end I know to be, like your 
own self, 80 noble and ro true—should 
bind yourself confederate to men of 
whose aims and ends, as of whonc 
motives and whose characters you 
aust remain in_ignorance—men who 
anay be so ignoble and so unworthy 
of fellowship in work and suffering 
with yourself!” 

“Why, Pia,” he anawered, with a 
sinile, ‘even placing myself upon the 
pinnacle of superior worth and nobility 
of purpose, where you, 80 sisterly, 
decide on perching me, do you Kay pune 
that I, or any man, could do aught if 
we persisted in demanding that none 
should act with us who could not put 
themselves, or be put by their sisters, 
Piettina, upon the same level of lofti- 
ners {”” 

“Supposing that some self-created 
opportauity, such as you dream of, 
ilearest, were to present itself for open 
public action and avowed progress 
8 popular movement, could onereck: 
think you, upon the noblenexs, and 
worth, and trath of each man’s ain, 
and motive, aud character, whose help 
should forward the great and good 
work to a triumph 3” 

“Certainly not ; but thia, at least, 
you would be eure of—that their help, 
though given unworthily, wasin truth 
given, not only te the worthy cause, 

ut to the worthy furtherance of it. 
I do net say that all secret means of 
action must of neseasity be base and 
unworthy ; but they are very often 
go. ‘And then, again—do you not ab- 
dicate your i endence? Not your 
mere self-will, but your own inner 
consciousness and jut ent of right 
or wrong, by thus ting yourself 
to an undiscerned body, of which the 
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head is veiled, no lees than the sepa- 
rate members muffled ?” 

im what Pia! do you then think me 
capable of acting against that consci- 
ence by which I five striven hitherto 
to guide my course, because I may 
consent, for discipline’s sake and se- 
curity, to forego somewhat of the free 
action of my judgment? I neither 
rate my conscientiousness so low, 1or 
put my own power of judgment so 
high, dear sister, na you seem inclined 
to do,” said young De’ Guari, with an 
approach to bitterness. 

“Carino! Cuariasimo !” returned 
Pia, with 2 tone of entreaty and caress; 
“T do not wish to overrate your jndg- 
ment, and who less svon than I, dear 
Ivother, would underrate your cansci- 
entivusness + But the surrender, not 
of the right, but of the duty of judg- 
ment, coupled with the unreserved 
obligation of a dark oath, seem to my 
poor womanly mind—don't take it 
amixs, Orazio - to lay a double trap- 
tall on the narrew path where conaci- 
ence treads. Besides which, when 
men act in seerct organizations, it 
seenrs to me that there must ever be 
another danger present of this kind, 
You would not know your leader, 
perhaps, Orazio, but they would know 
you. Knowing you, they would not 
dare to use you, with your own 
consciousness, in any tortuous deed. 
When act or word should need the 
impulse of what ia generous and t 
of heart, then, indeed, you would be 
put forward. “Ah! forgive my saying 
it —where should they find such an- 
other for such a need } But for what. 
is treacherous —for what is mean -fur 
what is cowardly—tfor what is infam- 
ous—eay for the stroke of un assassin’s 
knife, to stab Lilerty and Right more 
eruelly than it can even stab the pour 
opprewsor's heart —for such nameless, 
wicked, hideous deeda, Orazio, havo 
not secret associations, in all times, 
found, unknown to their nobler, better, 
deceived members, miserable and will- 
ing wols? Think of the degradation, 
Orazio, of being, in any remote degree, 
accomplice and fosterer, even unwit- 
tingly, of such atrocious, shameful 
oe. it, Pia,” said he, not, per. 

“Ah, but, Pia,” said he, o = 

»a, without a shudder at the force 
truth which mtyA¢ lurk in her 
yrarnings 5 “I cannot open, even to 
you, what little I may yet know of 
our aseociation ; but, lelieve me, un- 
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lesa I had satisfied myself that there 
were sufficient guarantees of the fair- 
neea and humanity”——— 

“Sufficient, Orazio ; how can they 
he sufficient that is the very point 
to which I want to come. How can 
they be sufficient where the case is 
this: not that merely there is a recret 
for you to keep from others, but that 
thero is a secret also for others to keep 
from you? What can be guarantee 
sutticient that such recret is not a foul 
thing instead of fair? But, apart 
from crimes, think only what the just, 
and. food, and glorious cause of Free- 
dom has suffered oftentimes from the 
follies of some that would have served 
it, ‘Oppression niakes wise men mud.’ 
Now, you are not mac, Orazio, at lexst 
you never were until this dangerous 
notion mastered you; aud 1 caunot 
bear to think of your acting in the 
dark with those whoxwe deeds, when 
they do come to light, may secm to 
be the deeds, if not of criminals, yet, 
possibly, of Junaties and idiots, who 
shall put to shame that which we 
rovergnce before scornera and haters 
of it! 

“Munt not that often be the case 
where no secrcey is, and where is 10 
affiliation, save that by which, in the 

miblic market-place or open senate- 
house, luuaties and idiots join the 
greut movement of tlemsclves, and 
gibber, and squeak, and dixgrace all 
hy their antica aud frenzies 2" 

“Yes | that musi sometimes happen. 
Im sober sadness we must own it has 
too often fallon out even so, The re- 
inembrance of it is one of those ny 
thoughts so grave and keon whic! 
should make carnost men deliberate 
and test the matter to the uttermost, 
before they set on foot any movement 
which must lead to sudden and violent 


change.” ‘i 

ie Bat, in the end of all the delibera- 
tion, and after every test exhausted, 
and when full conviction of duty and 
necessity is gained, must not the risk 
of this remain 7” 

“T fear it must, Orazio ; but there- 
with remains, algo, that grand, inalien- 
able Briviloge, which they retain whose 
work is in the daylight—in sight and 
hearing of all—the of inatan- 
taneous protest—-of energetic remon- 
strance—of refusal to act in concert 
with what is foolish no less than what 
is wicked.” 
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“ And to what serves the exercise 
of euch privilege 1” 

“To what it serves! It serves to 
clear one’s own responsibility—to ab- 
solve a inan to his own conscience, at 
east, if not to some higher _ 7 jut 

bis, you may say, is peraonal and sel- 
fish only. Well, then, romember that 
the sume word or declaration, which 
men, in their hot passion, to 
profit hy when it wet up a limit to 
their onward rush, may become the 
landmark upon which to fix their eyes 
for guidance when, the hot gust over, 
they begin, with dear-bought repent- 
ance, a return,” 

« jbut, surely, Pia, I never nean to 
waive my right to protestation, re- 
monstrance, or refusal.” 

“It may be that you do not; yet it 
appears, fo iy ignorance, difficult to 
imasine how a nun can be joined toa 
secret wasuciation without foregoing 
much of such a right and duty. You 
Tuay call secrecy my bugbear ; but, 
again, I ask, how can you, under its 
murky veil, be certain of your know- 
Jedge that there dues not exist, in 
sone working of the body, that agamet 
which you should wid would protest 
aloud ¢ 

“Then, Orazio mio, there is another 
thought which seems to oppress and 
suffocate me when I think upon these 
dark conspiracies. There is an atmos- 
phere of treachery breathed under- 
ground in them which seems to quick- 
that is traitorous in men, All 
sees that their secrets 
kept, and that the baser men 
cell the nobler.” 

“Oh Pia! that ia not like yourself 
to scare me back by fear of personal 
peril. : 

“T think,” said Pia, slowly and 
with solemnity, as if ‘auswering a 
question put searchingly by her own 
heart to itself; “I think that I could 
bear tu see you fall in open fight, 
even under my own eyes, Urazio. i 
think that if no fight were, and you 
were taken violently, and held’ to 
answer for an honest open agitation in 
favour of just and wise reforms, that 
T could sit by and hear out your trial 
to the last. I'think thet when 

nny should have even condemned 
yon to die, if my presence, at the last 
dread hour, could cheer or comfort 
you, I should find strength to smile 
guch sad consolation as full sympathy 












eas 


could give. But to think of ‘being 

and sold, and butahered, by 
machinations of fraitors, and after 
such fashion,thatthe adversary should 
almost be justified in doing you to 
death as vermin caught in a trap, that 
i humiliating, loathsome, intolera- 

6.” 


The only result apparent from such 
conversations was, that Orazio would 
neither open any such discussion with 
his sister, nor consent to carry any on, 
which abe should attempt to open with 
him on the matter. She still held the 
threads which ded through the 
avenues of the labyrinth of bis heart ; 
but across the opening of one euch, 
‘was an iron railing, and agate therein, 
fast locked. All this will explain 
mingled reserve and confidence hh 
were between the brother and sister, 
Orazio’s silence and Pia’s half inqui- 
ries, together with the painful im- 
pression made upon her fancy by the 
otherwise trivial incident of tho ga- 
thered iris and its sharp-edged leaf 
blades on the descent from Fieso’e. 

No harm came to her, bodily, trom 
that venturous expedition, unt the 
guecess of it, in this respect, delighted 
Orazio and emboldened hereelf. She 
would drive out with him und Clara, 
most days in the week, taking at least 
8 few turna in the Cascine, when she 
felt, unequal to any more distant «rive. 
Oe eer chotcest and Tint 

ial temperature, the carriage woul: 
even be stopped, to let her enjoy the 
music of the military band. Matters 
thus began to look rather brighter for 
the Viscount, who would naturally 
rein up alongside and enter into con- 
versation. He was careful to show 
much attention to Pia, who encour- 
aged him in great measure to do £0, 
being anxious, for a reason of her own, 
to study his character as minutely as 
the cireumstances would allow. In- 
deed she directed Orazio to ask him 
several times to call at the Palarzo 
Guari in the evening, and on two or 
three occasions of hia so doing, she 
was heraelf enabled to be upon the 
sofa in the drawing-room, and notonly 
to observe his general bearing, but to 
engege him in close and animated 
conversation. Qn the morrow of onc 
such ovoaxion, she ane almost ab- 
ruptly, wl been play- 
ing and * Gray donaltory 


myannet, in room. 
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“For what is that _ 
Windlesham in Italy, Carina} 

There was no sort of confusion & 
parent on Clara’s countenance as she 
wheeled round upon the music-atool 
end looked at hor; but there waa car- 
tainly some little astonishment. The 
question was one which she had never 
put in any shape whatever to herself, 

“For what is young Lord Windle- 
sham in Italy, my dear? I am sure 
T have no sort of notion. There are 
many young Fnglish lords in Italy, 
always, are there not 1” 

“Perhapa there are; but_as mere 

iny tourists, inost times, I believe. 
Dia you not any he cama to Venice 
with four or five other young men 
from the same college or university 1” 

“Yea, there wore four when I first 
made acquaintance with them thore 
at the Vantini’s.” 

“The othera are all gone home long 
since, I think?” 

“Let me see, before I say yer or no. 
Mr. Trelawney, the one who got su 
mnch hurtat the theatre, went homo 
with his patente at lawt, and a nico 
Ineht little aister who came out with 
them. They took away Beatrice Van- 
tm, I think T told you that atory, did 
not? And now I hear she in to be 
married soon in Cornwall, at the Tre- 
lawney’s home. Mr. Digby——~” 

“That's the good natured Hercules 
ho rowed inthe gondolas?” inquired 

in. 

“Just so. Well, he went to Corfu, 
and has gone aince then, like the Greek 
hero, atriding over the world in search 
of adventure; so Lord Windlesham 
told me some time back.” 

“Eceone due! two dixporad of,” 
and Fia checked them off on her thin 
fingers; to third uf ; a 

“Mr. Ingram went home again to 
Oxford, I believe, or Cambridge ; but 
I don't well remember which.” 

Did the poor curate, out at home in 
England, in the «unloss suburb, feel 
auch ashivering pass over him as they 
account for sometimes hy saying, we 
thrill eo when snother’s foot treads 
on the spot which shall bo our grave. 
Would it till have sent a pang quiver- 
ing through his heart to have heard 
her apeak of him with such complete 
unconsciousness of all that his re- 
ford or to Oam- 
bridge, she could not tell which,”— 
had cost him? Or could he have 
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smiled serenely and counted it no 
nore than help to his resolution that 
what it had decreed to kill and bury 
in him should thus be seen to have 
had no kind of life and being in her 
apprehension? Thess had been, per- 

wpe, questions hard, as yet, to re- 
solve, although it is most certain that 
by sure, slow steps hia heart was gain- 
ing that high vantage-ground, above 
the field of straggling passion, where 
such smile of serenity seems to come 
‘without an effort, 

“Three, then, went home, or, at 


least, away. One stayed; this same 
yours, lord. And all these months 
6 has spent nowhere clse but in the 


two cities in which you yourself have 
been. He was at Venice till just be- 
fore you came here, was he not? And 
now he stays at Florence whilat you 
stay. Do not be vexed with me, Clara, 
dearest ; but let me ask again, for 
what, think you, is this yonng lord in 
Haly?” 


As Pia spoke, the astonished look 
of her friend gathered intensity. At 
the pointed repetition of her first 
startling question it was searcely poa- 
sible for Clara to misunderstand her 
meaning in thus putting it. She be- 
gan to colour a little, and then said, 
but in the firmest, quictest voice, 

“ Dear Pia, youhave said too much 
ur too little. t me hear all that is 
in your mind. You have given mo 
the right to demand it thus.” 

“Come here, then, Clara ; here, 
rlose by my wide as T fie.” 

And she put the wan hands suppli- 
cutingly together and irresistible in- 
vitation pleaded out of her eyos. 

“ Come here and sit down, or kneel 
down, by me, as you did that firet 
night when you cuma,in to gladden 
me with your grand beaming counten- 
ance, Let me put my hands under 
your braids again and hold your head 

tween them.” Clara humoured in 
every minute particular the fancy of 
her weakly friend. “Now tell me, 
In the young lord here for you 7” 

“Toll me first, then, Pia, what has 
prompted you to ask this strange 
question of me with such strange 
por ono great first of all. 

‘or one great reason 
1t ip only now the thonghe has atruck 
une that if, in ere be a 
‘tween you two, I have been Bari and 
have parted you.” 
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“Dear, kind Pia,” said the Engliah 
girl, shaking her own head and 
passing her arm round the other's 
neck to kiss her; “thank you for so 
kind a thought, aithough it seems so 
strange. But what can have made 
youfancy that there waa. thing be- 
tween me and Lord Windlesham ?” 
and she smiled ao cheery @ smile, ao 

enuine and ao free in its denial of 

‘ia’s Kurinise, that she perceived at 
once its total incorrectnesa. 

“Why, when first you came to 
Florence, und I heard of you amongat 
us with an interest and an intuitive 
appreciation which seized on me, I 
know not how, I was told, among 
other things, in answer to my inter- 
minable inquiries about you, that thia 
Lord Windlesham was often with and, 
near you in xocicty. Then, 80 soon a8 
Orazio had set on foot those drives in 
the Cancine, I perceived at once that 
something in our carriage had an at- 
tractive power over tne handsome 
horseman, sich as I knew my pale, 
sunken face could never exercise. I, 
therefore, encournged him to let that 
power work, und saw how eagerly 

e took enevurayement, although he 
veiled that eagerness, or rather sought 
toveil it, under his quiet nonchalance.” 

“ Plotting Pia! plotting so secret 
that not one fuint suspicion crosses 
my mind at any time of what was ac- 
tively at work im your's.” 

“T meant no plot, Carina, but only 
to discover if I had done you wrong 
unwittingly, and inight have opportu- 
nity to right it. You have given mo 
no inuch of your time and company, 
and of all the rich and various plea 
sure such pitts from you can give, that 
T felt disturbed at tho thought that 
perhaps what was given me wasrobbed 
from yourself.” 

“Robbed from myself : from the 
young lord, you mean, even upon your 
own theory, unless you meant to ask 
whether I were in Italy for him as 
wellas he for me.” 

“Robbed from yoursolf ; T repeat 
it. My compunction, I must confess, 
ia nud teavel beyond the fear of hav” 
ing dono you, yourself, some wrong 


through my seli engrossing of your 
sampas a SUP} may &] out 
morsel of that I shall 


ure 
eat tsay i Auswer me honestly.” 
DyMThe only thing which oould burt 
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me, Pia, would be that you should 
doubt a word of mine at single utter- 
ance.” 

“ Well, then, it is a great relief to 
me to know that the young lord is 
wholly without place in your heart, 
Clara. I cannot bring myself to like 
him, and I shonld have been disap- 
pointed, more than I can tell, to have 

jiscovered that one was stmputico to 
you, as we Italians have it, who, to 
me, was antipatico completely,” 

“Just now yon charged me—need- 
lesaly, as I_thongbt,--to he honest, 
and honest I will be to the uttermost. 
I have no sort of antipathy to Lord 
Windlesham, and therefore will not 
pretend tasympathize with youthere.”” 

“Ah, there ia too much English- 
Waman in you, first of all,” retorted 
Pia, “in spite of your half Italian 
parentage, to let you thoroughly feel 
the keennees of those unreasonable, 
bit real and meaning forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. And, in the next 
place, I see that your indiffereuce to 
the young nobleman is go real and 
genuine that I do not believe it ever 
oveurred to you to dissect and study 
either his looks or words with that 
attention which was quickencd in me 
hy the lively interest I took im the 
endeavour toascertain whether] could 
esteem him worthy of oue whom I 
love Ko well’ 

“ Pia, your dissections and analyses 
frighten ‘me. I wonder with what 
sharp knives of thought you ent into 
ame inyself, or into what crucible of 
Teflection you put my simplest words 
and actions.” 

“ See,” said the other, “I lie here 
inactive, in one way. "Tis no great 
wontler if thoughts aud fancies he in- 
quisitive and endeavour to be pone- 
trating, when they gain possession ut 
any matter, for experiment of life-like 
interest.” 

Then she added, after a momentary 
pause -— ¥ 

“4 Remember one thing, Clara, I can- 
not promise not to put your words 
and ways, at times, into those cru- 
cibles of which you speak,—shalluw 
potsenough they prove to be, too fre- 
quently,—but this I promise, aud you 
inust ever trust me for it ; uo fire Int 
fire of love shall heat those crucibles 
when aught of your's is in them.” 

“What! Never ; not even if any 
one of those irresistible autipathies 
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should insist on declaringitsexistence, 
whether you wish to allow it or not?” 


“Don’t you talk nonsense, Clara, 
nor mock at my theories of emotion. 
What can you pretend to know about. 
it, you well balanced child of cool 
mists? Antipathies, indeed, declar- 
ing their existence in matter sympa- 
thetic! 11 shows your hopeless ig- 
norance that you should venture on 
the suggestion. But I have not quite 
done with our Viscount, about whom 
T don't want to have to talk again 
another day.” 

“Well, Pin,” said Clara, Tstleasly, 
turning acain towards the still open 
piuno, and striking 2 chord or two; 
“what more have you to say concern- 
ing him #” 

“That it may yet, perhaps, be well 
for you not to dismiss my question 
utterly concerning him. 1 do not 
know how Jong you may remain in 
Italy; but it may concern you deeply, 
after all, to notiee whether his remain- 
ing in it have not davect dependenre 
upon yours.” 

“T think it’s my turn new to say ‘do 
not talk nonsense, cara mia.” Alvhem- 
ints found more dross ju their erncibles, 
most times, than gold, you know. My 
own opinion is, that Lord Windlesham 
is in Italy for love of music, which 
now 1 think of it, he studies deep and 
hard, with the dear old Maestro. And 
if, when the Muestro goes, the Vis- 
count slays in Florence, I can't wee 
why it should not be for admiration of 
Madamigella dei Guari ;- therenow!” 

Aud, 24 she tured her head again, 
to dart her parting shot of fiun at Pia, 
the door which faced her opened 
gently, and Orazio, with affected ro- 
Jemnity, came forward to the side of 
his sister's cauch to sny— 

“Tilustrissimo siguor Viscunte di 
Vindelyeno, the young English noble- 
man, has just beon here to do hisneelf 
the hunour, he assured ine, of inquir- 
ing for the health of Mademoiselle la 
texne Pin de ’Guari, und to express. 
his Lordship’s anxious hopes that her 
appearance in the salon last night 
Lh not, in any way, affected it injuri- 
owsly. 

ere was no resisting the ludicrous 
cvincidence of this unex) echo to 
her own words ; so Clara went off into 
an honest fit of ringi ag laughter, in 
which it was not possible for Pia not 
to join her. Orazio looked from one 
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to the other, amazed at the boisterous 
reception of his announcement ; but 
his puzzled looks served only to in- 
creage the merriment of the two girls, 
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‘whom, as he retreated, he declared 
that he should leave to themselves 
a the happy restoration of their 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ATELL-TALE. THE CIVIC CROWY 


Oriee visit to vos was shore and 
apparently uneventful; so short, in- 
deed, that had the Viscount auspected 
the brevity of ita duration he would 
uot have committed the error of fol- 
lowing thither in her steps. After 
the oxpl cit conversation which she 
had held with her friend in Florence, 
it would have been impossible for her 
not to have noticed the significant fact 
of his appearance in the city of St. 
Mark within afew days of her arrival. 
Pia, moreover, unrelentingly, wrote 
thus in one of her epistles -— 

“ Madamigella dei Guari was in the 
Cascine yesterday, aud her carriage 
halted by the band; no horseman 
reigned up his horye by the carriage- 
door; and Orazio says he understands: 
the Signor Visconte ix in Venice. I 
had understood it was that other young 
Englishman, the atletic oe, who was 
wo fond of boating in gondolas ?” 

Clan’s indignation was a litde 
moved by this, as her friend had in- 
tended thet it should. She was an- 
noyed, not withont some cause, that: 
she should seem to others, it she did 
not foul herself, subject to a sort of 
porsecution, by assiduities which, if 
meaningless were liable to misinter- 
pretation ; if having any purpose, were 
unacceptable. This she found ineaus 
to let Lord Windlesham discover, hia 
tact requiring but delicate indications 
to enable him to perceive that he had 
committed a mistake in eoing this 
time to Venico. Cousin Martha's sa- 
tisfuction at beholding the turn which, 
for some cause wholly unknown to her, 
affairs were taking, was of the most 
unmingled description. 

One incident, however, occurred, 
during the few weeks thoy speut there, 
affecting the fortunes uf another per- 
gon known to the reader-—Murk’s kind 
friend, Rosina, Tonietto was taken 
‘by the conscription, and must needs 
dou the white coatee, with the blue 

ntaloons, of the Austrian Emperor's 

hting-men. He was to be drafted 

into some Italian regiment, quartered 

‘upon the native plains of those Hun- 
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garians who, to be out of harm’s way 
and wicful to the Kaiser, were at that 
time yarrisoning Venice. He had 
chosen to mintrust Rosina in the hap- 
pier days gone by; and now his pum- 
ishment was, that he must learn, in 
Jong banishment, and hateful, un- 
broken absence, to trust her wholly, 
or to let all hope die out of that poor, 
wild, suspicious heart of his. He 
was gone, indeed, before Clara’s arri- 
val. Not se long but what she could 
discover duily the tears in poor Ro- 
sina's eyes ayshe cume to do her dress- 
mukinyg work, either in the theatre or 
in Clara's private room. 

_ So kind aud winning was the Eng- 
lish signora’s tone and imanver. when 
venturing to inquire of the poor gin 
what ailed her, that Rosina told her, 
without reserve, her sorrowful story, 
encouraged, perhaps ly a lurking, 
hope that the lady, whom her friend 
Marzecco leved, might have special 
ayinpathy with such a trouble, 

Dear Indy, le is gone. and for 40 
long a service, and into a foreign 
country, poveriny ! all alone {” 

“Ant is there no help, my poor 
Roxina ** 

* None, I fear: not even money, for 
we are not sure that they would let 
substitute by paying some 
er man, whe dues not care about 
i to the regiment, to take his 
plac And if they would, the little 
money which I liad laid by for us to 
atart with would not be sufficient, nor 
ten times as much.” 

“We must inquire about the pos- 
sibility wf finding substitutes. I will 
ask M. Vantini to let mo know for 
you how that may be ; and it would, 
perhaps, be easier to help you with 
tle moucy than you imagine.” 

“What goodness! but I have little 
hope, signora. Hitherto T was wo 
eoutented and so thankful, and al- 
ways ecemed to gain more than enough 
by this needlework. But, only think, 
signora, since they have taken my 

ragazzino I grow so restless and 
issatisfied that it is misery to stay 
35 . 
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where J am. I want to leave our 
beautiful city, which poor Tonietto 
haa left, I should so like to go to ser- 
vice, and then 1 could save up all my 
‘wages, in case the money should ever 
be of nse to him. Mother ven spare 
ine, for my next sister is growing up; 
and father, who is an ‘impiegato,' aud 
has a little place in 2 public office, war 
advanced a short time ago. They are 
uot unhappy at home now, and that 

es me feel more lonely there and 
desolate, though I fear it ia wrong of 
Bat 


C. 

Clara tried to give the sobbing girl 
what consolation she could ; aud, ac- 
cording to promise, asked of M. Va 
tini to make inquiries from some 
in authority concerning the eliancen of 
procuring ‘a discharge for Tonict 
At Venice they were told the case 
for some reason or other, not hopeta 
but, for an ultimate derision, tli 
were referred tu bead-quarters at 
Vienna, whither the guod-natured 
banker promivod to write, and to 
mike through his correspondent, 
puch application as might be found 
in any way feusible. He told Miss 
Jerninyham likewise of the fact that 

randling hat left a small sum 
in his hands for the benefit of the 
couple ag sadly parted. 
tame Vantini too became i- 
terested in the vane ; and upon Cha 
mention of Rosina’s wish tu it 
"enice aud to enter service fora ti 
declared herself able and willing 
yratify it. She would herseif take 
Jtosina to England, whither lio was 
almost at onee proceeding, to be pre- 
rent at the marriage of her daughter 
Beatrice. If Rosina should be tornd 
expert and handy, she thought it 
wore then likely that the fature Mrs. 
Charles Trelawney would be glad to 
have a Venetian girl with her for her 
own maid. 

Rosiuy’s gratitude, at once tearful 
and joyous, wax almont unLounded. 
She seized Clara's bands and covered 
them with kisses, 

“T know the sun never shines, sig- 
nora, out in Inghilterza ; but that ix 
not #0 ead as it would elvewhere be, 
where there ix av much sunshine of 
beanty anid goodness in the taces of 
such a yuu. 

“Aad tell mo, signora mia,” she 
wid, = a maiden thought struck her, 
“ia it very big, that terra, 

Lido? 
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Does one meet one’s friends there, for 
certain, some or another, as one 
does here? Only think, if that be ao, 
I shall see the Marzocco! What 
a consolation! Oh, how glad the 
bimbi will be to hear of him }” 

“Inghilterra ie much bigger, Rosina, 

than enice, as the Tad. and Shi- 
ozza, and the Laguue put. together. 
Tam afraid that und might be very 
long there without meeting, for cer- 
tain, with a friend. But who is the 
goud Marzoecu, aud what is he doing 
there {” 
“Oh, Acar jady !_surcly you know 
n very well, fur I have often seen 
here with you; and when you 
away he was as neur breaking 
heart, L think, as my poor Tonietto 
they tovk bum.’ And Rosina, 
i ht have done 1is- 
‘ect ammuuncement, 
looked” up, with timid supplication, 
into Clara's countenance, 

“Vou have seen a friend of yours 
with inc, Rosina, culled Murzoceo ( 
Fut Ido not know auy person of the 
name 1" 

“ Derdona, xignora, perdona ; Thad 
quite forgotten 2 he law twe namer; T 
never could learn one of them 5 but 
the first wax Marcy, like the great 
saint whose church it on the Pinzxa 5 
Lut the children called him Marzocco 
Deeate he played at lions with them, 
nl roared hhe the good saint's beast. 
Ne ix Favtish, too, xqguora, and makes 
wlerful ga is they tell me, of 
at. Which spit fire aud 
er, anck fly Trot th the 
thunder-belts, and burrow 
qonder yeounl.”” 

lara now Jegan to comprehend of 
md of What Kopin had been 
speakiug. She called to mind, also, 
what the banker had told ber of the 
ey lett with hin hy Braudling, 
could no longer doubt of bis iden- 
with the rousing, griftin-luilding 







































Mara She would wi fy have 
hed for the whole story of Rosina’a 


acytaintance with him, had it not 
Leen for what she had guid about bis 
sorrow at her own depurture. There 
Waa ito need, however, for any. beer 
tioning, for the poor Italian girl, hay- 
ing once spoken out about him--in 
very perplexity and despair at having 
donese, perapy ianpradently “neither 
could nor woud restrain heraelf. Clara 
must needs, therefore, to her own no 
small disturbance and astonishment, 
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Bent all a Bosins's. = of 
Mark’s secret ; about the young 
man’s Seepondency and sickness ; 
about his possesaion of her own por- 
trait 5 shout Tonistto’s misdeed, to 
whic! ina, wringing her hands, 
attributed the misfortunes which ha¢ 
come upon them; and about the 
sottled sadness with which Brandling 
had been compelled to leave Venice 
before her own return to the city. 

It seomed fated that others should 
tear to for her the veil of un- 
consciousness which had hung before 
her imagination hitherto. Pia had 
begun to do so, wilh purpose; and, 
now, without purpose or intention, the 
haud of one so different as this Hosina 
was completing the work. 

Thore was, however, incontestably, 
a difference, not wholly imperceptible 
to herself, in the feeling with which 
she was atfected hy what Pia, and hy 
what her hunbler acquaintance bad 
Cixclosed, 

For the young noblemau, indeed, 
a& plic had told Pia, she had never 
felt autipathy, nor dil she now, 
though veacd at his silent importu- 
nity, and wishing simply and heartily 
to be rit of it. 

For Mark, sho was uot 60 sure that 
she might not ontertain a secret sym- 
pathy, the lines of which, under the 
action of the kind of pty which Ro- 
sina’s account of bim excited, began 
to reveal themselves iu fine theach 
faint traceries ay yet. 

Ou her return to Florence, she 
found Orazio still at home, Pis, the- 
roughly enjoying his presence with 
her and the beauty of summer 
not yet too warm to be delicious, 
Thore must have been some counter- 
order, for the present, from the heads 
of the society to which the misguided 

oung nobleman was ufilted; for 
he prolonged is stay from week to 
wok, and scemed to huve cast of 
eutirely the burden of his 
anxiety. ‘ 

But the truth was, that a ensis, 
wholly unsuapected by him was about 
to take place in its affairs. Dia’s ap- 
prehensions of dangor, from base and 
treacherous mcn among its mem- 
dors, werc but too fully justified : and 
the directors had too good reayon to 
apprehend the effects of the cloac and 
jantous vigilance with which the po- 
Yios, who now held in their hands the 
threads of some among their crooked 


former 
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followed every movement 
Hrependearensel > ae, Perfect in- 
action and quieacence were, necessari- 
Ty, the order of the day. All their fear 
was lest any unexpected public event. 
or political excitement should, in apite 
of their authority, produce a move- 
ment, which, as matters then stood, 
must jnecipitate a eatustrophie. 
Orazio, therefore, stayed happily at 
home: studied and conversed with 
his dear sister, aang with Clara, who 
was delighted to have a pleasant com- 
panion that really did not care for 
er but as Pia’s friend—and made 
yin for a villegiatura in a little 
lielonging to the fumily, within 
such casy distance from Florence as 
should uot deter Pia by the fatigue of 
removal, This little ‘ville stood not 
more than a couple of miles from the 
gutes of the town, built under shadow 
of ahigh hank tapped with pinea, and 
screened fiom the heat by tufts of 
noble ilex, attached to it was a long 
slip of vineyard, fenced off from the 
road by one ot those envious high walls 
of which we spoke. ‘it trees were 
trained, espaherwise, along it, and 
between it and the vines was a box- 
edged walk and a border of flowers. 
Near the end of the wall, towards the 
city, was a door opening inws 
the read, to which Urazio had once 
eauned an Enghsh patent lock to be 
attixed, insterd of the climsy bara 
and padlocks common to such en- 
trances in Tuscany. Wher Clara and 
Cousin Martha cane out to the villa, 
to xpend the sununer tonths there, 
as Dia insinted on their doing, Orazio 
pave to the former his second key, 
she, with her active habit, 
might eryoy, a8 he did, full liberty of 
exit and entry, without necd of troub- 
Ing the portress to unfasten the pou- 
derous iron gates which stood at the 
bottom of the avenue of ilex wud of 
olive, leading up to the front door. 
This key, for safety and for certainty 
of always finding it at hand, Clara 
fastencd to her watch-chain. The 
walk under the wall was a favourite 
with her, especially towards the sun- 
set, for there she could herself be in 
the shade—still grateful at that hour, 
as the summer months went on—s 
yet enjoy the glowing of the bright 
Syorm light on ¢ trellised vines, the 
olives, 


aud the pine-clad rock right 
steps at one point, up to a Hele tur- 








ite. There was a flight of stone 
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ret which overlooked the road and 
the landscape on the other side of it. 
It was in this little turret that she 
would sit sometimes and bethink her- 
self of what Rosina had made known 
to her concerning Mark: and pacing 
up and down this walk, in conversa- 
tion with Orazio, she would not sel- 
dom be reminded of the craftsman, 
by contrast or by similitude of the 
young liberal nobleman’s discourse on 
matters of political or social freedom. 
Tn this 
also, when, coming out to spend one 
evening at the villa, he startled her 
at first by saying that he had ill 
news to give. ear, good-natured 
old man, he did not suspect that h 
ill_news, as he called it, was no little 
relief to Clara when detailed. It was 
simply this, that “a letter had come 
to-day from Lord Wiridlesham, thank- 
iug him for all his friendliness und 
his invaluable musical instruction ; 
aud informing him, with regret, that 
he should not see him soon again, ua 
he was not to return to England by 
way of Florence ; but should from 
Venice, proceed to Innspruck, by the 
Brenner pass. Ho wished to visit the 
jake of Constance and the Rhine falls, 
on_his way home,~—~and so forth.” 

Pia was on the sofa, in the open 
Loggia, facing the flower garden, when 
Clara, came to give her the news. 
But Orazio had furestalled her, hav- 
ing brought home, as his share of 
Fierentine gossip for the day, the in- 
telligence, that the young English 
Jord’s beautifal_horses had left for 
embarkation at Leghorn. 

“ What did you do to him at Venice, 
then, Carina, that he comes back to 
us no more? It’s rather hard of you 
to have driven him thus home, if, 
indeed, as you would have it, be was 
in Italy for the sake of poor Mada- 
wnigella dei Guari. Well, I must eun- 
sole myself as best I can Buon 
viaggio Signor Visconte.” 

‘Hat the turret on. the sheltering 
wall, and the lung walk in its shelter, 
were destined to witness an event 
which should exercise a greater intiu- 
ence upon Clara’s own movements 
than the departure of Lord Windle- 
shamhomeward. Thesummermonths 
were almost gone, and the fire-flica 
had diminished their flitting thou- 
sands, as the corn crop beneath the 
vines had been gathered in, and 
heavy, drovping clusters had put on 
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deeper purple. The Do’ Guari and 
their friends had not yet thought of 
Teturning to the city palazzo, nor had 
the theatre resumed its season, 

But some Royal Imperial Grand- 
ducal fetes fell out just then, and 
it was fixed that in a forinight'e time 
or 80, when they should be celebrated, 
two or three grand extra _repreacnta- 
tions were to be given. In these La 
Jernictta, being happily so near 
Florence, was entreated to take her 
as “prima.” It so fell out, like- 
wise, that just at this timo the police 
authorities discovered, or invented, 
the existence of a scheme, on the part 
of the secret societies, to profit by the 
excitement of these festival day for 
creating some popular commotion. 
Orazio received oa double warning, 
from the heads of his association, 
iddiug him beware of falke orders to. 
aet, ts it had been deterinined still te 
nmin passive ; theother from an old 
Sriend of his father's, a man in office, 
intimating that hin name was un- 
favourably noted by the higher police, 
and that he had better apply fur a 
passport and leave Tuscany for some 
non-Itulian State before it was too 
late to hope that any juss should be 
grantedhim. No liuan consideration 
would have mude him follow the ad- 
vice thus kindly and gencrously ten- 
dered had it not been for the plain 
i jon that those under whose 
orders, and in whose company he had 
bound himself to face all risk and 
every danger, did not think fit, at the 
present moment, to call upon him for 
artion. communication, of 
course, he would breathe to no living 
soul, but he thought himself at liberty 
to make his sister acquainted with the 

purpert of that which advised him ta 
cave home. Were he to determine 
upon so doing without her knowledge 
of what lil influenced the determi 
uation, he felt that he should be leav- 
ing her a prey to the moat anxivus 
and agonising conjectures. He, there- 
fure, Inid. the letter of their father’s 
old friend before her, and, upon her 
passionate entreaty, consented to bo 
guided by its advice. A few days, 
therefore, before the approaching fes- 
tivities he obtained » passport and 
left for Switzerland. 

Clara had, of course, no suspicion 

















that this proceeding was in auy way 
connected with the ie Tumeure 
of popular disquict and discontent 
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which reached them through the 
Maestro and other visitore—rumours 
which assumed sufficient shape and 
ounslsteacy to console Pia for the loss 
of her bi er’s company by therefiec- 
tion that he waa thus, unexpectedly, 
withdrawn from the reach of a danger, 
real though ij 5 
The feverishexpectation which fills 
men’s minda with ill-defined excite- 
tncnt at such times as these was strong 
upon all the inhabitants of the little 
villa when the following incident be- 
fell. Clara, one cvening, had been 
watching from the little turret the 
glorious ‘decease of day. On the 
highest hill-tops ouly was any suu- 
light lingering. The road beneath 
hor, up to the high vimeyard wall 
lay in lilac twilight, deepening slow- 
ly into dark purple grey, whilst the 
bhadew cast by the wall across 
the gravel walk and far among the 
vines was gathering intenser gloom, 
Suutdenly the silence was broken by 
two sharp reports, as of shots fired 
Tchind the rounded slope of ground 
in front of her, beyond the road: 
then came aw ery, us if caused Wy 
sharpest pain, but suppressed with 
desperate eifort: then shouts, as of 
pireucrs, At that inoment she saw 
x figure rise up agiinst the sky, com- 
ig over the swelling ground, aerosy 
which it moved rapidly, As it neared 
her she could perceive it te be that of 
young mun who, as he ran, was en- 
deavouring to bind up his arn with 
a handkerchief disposed as a oli 
‘There could he no doubt that he was 
wounded, and very little that he was 
the object of the rouit, the slieout 
of whitch grew nearer and more dis- 
tinet. He came erashing through a 
fence of stakea and reeds into the 
high road, but the violence of his ef- 
fort in ao doing xcemed to have ex- 











hausted his failing strength. Ie 
looked right and ‘left, along the 


stretches of road and the interminable 
high wall which barred his progress 
and offered no place whatever of 
refuge and conceahnent, then shook 
hia head and sank down upon the 
bank, over which he liad just forced 
hia way, a8 if in despair of escaping 
now. Thore was nothing repulsive 
or ruffianly about the man’s appear- 
ance which inight have checked the 
impulse which now flushed Clara, 
who, withont pausing to deliberate 
whether or not she might be giving 
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asylum to some malefactor, justly 
pursued, determined to roses hin 
rom his imminent danger. She ran 
down the flight of steps and along 
the wall, to the door, of which the 
key hung at her watch-chain ; opened 
it ; glided out, and across the road ; 
put one hand on the stranger's un- 
wounded ann, and the finger of the 
other to her own lipa. He under- 
stood the action at a glance ; rose 
without aword and followed her, en- 
tering by the little door, which’ she 
closed noinclessly and locked with a 
double turn. ‘There they stood in si- 
lence, one on either side of the door- 
ring to move along the garden- 
Just, in the stillness of the 
ing, their footsteps on the gravel 
it he heard over the wall. The 
pursuers, two gendarmes and a police 
agent out of unifarm, were soon up to 
the apyorte hedge, under shelter of 
which they were ut first convinced 
that ther game had taken refuge. 
Tie and Clara could heur them liter- 
ally beating bushes and parting the 
tlucker clumps of canc reeds in their 
search. 

* He can’t be far gone, for certain,” 
said one of the Carabinieri; “1 was 
sony to tiie, but he had completely 
get the pace of w, 60 I thought a 
bullet was the hest persuasion to mo- 
derate it” 

“You hit him, Giuseppe, fair 
enough,” answered another voice, 
“and sharp, fur the poor fellow 
squealed.” 

“When we first came to the hedge 
I jumped right over and looked up 
the read and down. Itruns ao straight 
here that 1 must have seen him had 
he ruu along it either way, dark as 
it is getting” 

“Phat wall there must have stopped 
him _; mustn't it?” 

“No fear of that: not one of us 
coull climb it, T'll warrant, this 
minute ; and a winged bird could 
neither have hopped nor flownoverit.” 

“Try the door, though,” said the 
third person, whose voice now came 
first into the dralogue : “thats a 
door there, bear the ond of the De’ 
Guari Vigua, is it not 

Glara. and her rescued unknown 
liek their breath, in a sort of agony, 
as the butt-end of the gendarme’s 
carbine came thump sgainst the door 
clos by them. The blows ap) 
to be given against their own breusts 
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as they stood. But the door was of 
etout, seasoned beech, wn on the 
forest slopes of Vallom! and the 
broad, smooth bar of English steel 
was fitted truly to the socket of brass 
in the solid timber post. 

“Door, indeed !” quoth the wielder 
of the carbine, heatowing on it, as he 
rpoke, an indignant kick, by way of 
varying the assault : “ Ghiberti's 
bronze gates at the Battisterio don't 
shut more tight or solidly. Untcss 
he crept through the key-hole he 
didn’t escape this way. And such a 
key-hole os it is! About as big round 
as the touch-hole of a carbine.” 

And, with a parting kick, he 
turned away. 

“You, Giuseppe,” raid the third 
voice, that of the police agent, “take 
down the road towards Florenc 
You can get help and lights at tl 
guard-house of the city gate ; an 
our man bas run down that way, 
wiilhearofhin from the menat the) o- 
gene. Pietro and I will go up towardy 

e country and turp out the mounted 
patrol in the little borgo, farther up.” 

‘When the faintest echoes of their 
footateps had completely died away, 
Clara said, wtillin a whisper :—“ What 
ean I do more, sir, for you! The 
house here is not mine, hut that of 
friends, I have no right, I fear, to 
compromise them by offering you ity 
shelter.” 

“ Signorina, one does not thank in 
words those who save life so ge1c- 
rously. You have done all you can 
for me, except, perhaps, to tie this 
handkerchief tighter round my 
wounded arm” Clara bound it 
firmly round and round ; then took 
oft her own light shaw! and made « 
sling of it. 

“You beard what the Carabinieri 
said, signora ? 1 shall simply double 
back upon the place whence they 

me; they will not suspect it 
possible that I should have done xo ; 
and I shall get back to friends, who 
will house me, till I can find means 








of final esca As for you, rignora, 
let me out the door again, and 
heaven bleas you. I don’t aak your 
nase, know whom to pray 


for—you are the Jernietta.” 
And therewith the true steel bar, 
ad by the cunning skill of an 
workman, slid hark again 
under the gentle leverage of Clara's 
fingers, and with a silent inclination 
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of the head, the young man passed 
out, crossed the road, climbed through 
the hedge, and disappeared. 

Ciara, considering thet the secret 
of this adventure was not her own, 
but another's, feared lest any montion 
of if might amount _to an indiscreet 
betrayal. She therefore said nothing 
of it, cven to her friend Tia, or to her 
cousin Martha, 

Two nights after, was the first of 
the grand festive operas. The houao 
was illuminated “a giorno,” and filled 
to its outer passages, Royal-Im- 
perial Grand-ducal personnzes were in 
their conspicuous seate. On entering 
to take them, their reception bad been. 
but ehilly ; for the publie humour 
wie not, just theu, extrayagantly 
lesa. 

But when Clara first nace her 1 
pearance upon the stage, she was 
rected with a shent of such wild 
enthusiasm, ax astonished lerself, and 
startled the authorities, For five or 
six mninutes she found it useless to 
utter asinule note, And this applause, 
given before the opening of her lips, 
was all the more 1emarkalle, as being 
wiven in breach of such etiquette, a 
preserihes, that the first signal for ap- 
proval of the artist, om ach occasions, 
should come from “illustrious per- 
sonnyges.”” 

Three or four times during the per- 
formanee did euch an outburst grect. 
her. Towards its end, when amidst 
the showers of bonquets that were 
thrown tu her, she picked up a cer- 
one,— attracted te simply by 
exceeding heanty of the flowers, — 
and fastened it into a belt round her 
waist: the uproar was deafening. 

‘A very shrewd and acute agent of 
police in the ride rcencs tuok notion 
of what had wholly exeaped the ob- 
pervation of Mise Jemingham her- 
eelf—-that the bouquet was adored 
with streamers of ribbon, green and 
white, and red, the Ttalian tricolor ; 
and this peculiarity he brought tothe 
notices of bis superiors. 

, however, refused to see in it, 
for thin «nce, any thing more than a 
tnere chance ; but at the same time 
resolved to watch inmost narrowly the 
incidents of the next night’s repre- 
sentation. 

The same jubilant salutation greet- 
ed her inj The name fi 7 
sible onthursts of some feeling, which 


appeared to be more personal and 
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deeper than that of mere artistic ad- 
mairation, interrupted the course of 
the evening. By-and-hy came 4 sig- 
nificant circumstance. There was a 
solo sung by Clara, in which occurred 
the dangerous worls of “patria” and 
“Uberta ;” and no sooncr was this 
concluded, than the inexplicable ex- 
titement and enthusiasm reached a 
climax. The clapping of hands, the 
waving of handkerchicfs, the cheers 
and rhonts swelled up and died away, 
wud were cavght up again, and re- 
peated and Tedonblea, untilit seemed 
that the good folk _at Florence had 
fairly Inst oll kind of self-control. 
Olara stood, half frightened, half 
amused, and totally it a lows to under- 
stane the true nature of the triumph 
she was undergoiug rather than en- 
joying, At last there fell at her fect 
a thick mass of vinlets, not thrown 
from above ; but quoit-wise, with 
skill aud care, as from the hand of: 
some cue, who must have been stand- 
iug on the pit of, the house, some- 
where on a level with the floor of the 
stago, She sew sowething gleum 
among the flowers, and coukt not re- 
sist the impulse to stop and pick it 
up. As she did so, the flowery mans 
fell away, amd there wax left in her 
hand a golden garland, worked im 
exquisite filagres, figuring an an- 
vient Roman civie crown, aud upon 
the burnished golden fillet, which was 
interwoven in the foliag lk 
decipher the inseriptio 
Clany, ob civem # tar.”” 
to Clara, for a citizen bi 
flashed acrogs her the com that. 
the secret of Ler adventure in the 
Vigna de’ GQuari was become the pro- 
perty of the Florentine people if not 
vf their rulers. 

Aud it way even ao. With a rupi- 
dity which almost equals, oftentimes, 
where the popular press is gageed, 
tho instantancons intelligeuce con- 
veyed to a whole country hy the 
organs of x free publicity, the rumour 
of her gencroux deed had spread; 
accompanied by fanciful additions, 
coloured with false tints, magnified 
by exaggerations, such as there be 
few means, or none, of rectifying or 
dispelling, where no free press is. 

‘he most foolish and absurd inter- 
pretations were put i a an act, un- 
premeditated, and no character 
other than impulsive, and the a pais 
who wero atill in ignorance of the roal 
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plain facts of the case, could hardly 
blamed for the resolution whi 
was tuken, of sending an intimation 
to the director of the theatre, that 
the opera which had been fixed for 
the third night’s festival porformance 
mouxt be altered, and one substituted 
in which Miss Jerningham would not 
have to sing. 

, This did uot mach mend the matter, 
in so far a8 the expreasion of public 
opinion was concerned. The chief 
difference being—and an unpleasant 
one it was-that o storm of hisses 
and clisapprobation, with loud and. 
threatening cries, was substituted for 
the thinvl ring “ovations” of the pre- 
ceding nights, Tudeed the authorities 
mu the point of bringing the per- 
nice to a sudden close scveral 
hout the evening, which 
pily, passed over with- 
vut any s¢rions distur bance. 

Pia, hy this time, had, of course, 
been put hy Clara into porsession of: 
the fullest details of an occurrence, 
which it was become useless aa welt 
as impossible to couceal from her any 
longer. She judyed the case, at once, 
with her usual penetrating good sense 
aud strong right feeling. 

“Carina,” said she, on the same 
night, when news was brought them 
of the manner im which Clara’s ab. 
xenee trom the stage hid heen received 
by the excited Florentines ; “you 















are by wo fault of yours, iu a thorough- 
ly. Y position. The rixhts or wrongs 
of our telations here, with our own 


anlerm, cannot juatly be suid to affect 
You. Genuine convictions you can 
pearecly have; yague aympathios 
would ‘not alone justify you, in any 
interference, which might lend to 
mir T do_not see that there ix 
any wholesome influence that you can 
exercise: and: your continued pre- 
gence here can only be a rallying point 
for wilt passions, roused irregularly. 
Tt will otlend and embarrass the au- 
thoriues; and although you know 
my poor Opinion of their general pru- 
dence and beneficent wisdom, I can- 
not think that you can do aught 
against them to good purpose. You 
are tho subject of a most powerful 
State, which will protect your person ; 
there is, therefore, no sort of courage 
in remaining here, nor any cowardice 
in yetiring heuee of your own free will. 
Do nt wait for the possible indignity 
of an injauuction to leave Florence. 
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Write at once to the English ambas- 
sador for a passport, and atart to-mor- 
row. We will send a special measen- 
ger to-night, to his private reaidence, 
and be sure you explain to him in 
your letter the urgency of the case.” 

Clara perceived and admitted the 
force of this exhortation. One only 
question remained to be answered 
before she wrote. If she left Florence 
whither should she go? Cousin 
Martha undertook to answer that 
question for her. 

“We lave been severul years in 
Italy now, Clara dearest ; IT do so 
long for a sight of old Eugland again ; 
and Sir Jeffrey has for years 
calting you hack to Wymerton ; let 
us go there : let us gu Lome. 

“Home! Ah carixsima! Yes! The 
good cousin says right, though wy 
heart will be torn by losing you. Yon 
will not think me extravagant, dear- 
est, in saying, that sinve these few 
inonths, in which you have been te 
ine as a rister, such affevtion for yet 
has fustened on me, that I camet 
bear to think of any home for you, 
where I am not. But it is good for 
you to go: very good I am certain im 
many ways berides this strange un- 
expected affair. Write then, dear 
Clara, write! I will say ne more till 
the Ictter is gone.” 

‘When it was gone, Clara came and 
rat by her bedside; for it was late 
already. 

“Tell me, Pia, dearest,” slie suid. 
taking one hand in hers, and look 
into the great eyes, Whose lustre 
dim with rising tears; “why did 
aay, just now, that for many reasons 
it woukl be good for me to go ?” 

“Dearest, I lave reflected, whilst 
you sut writing there ; and am prr- 
suaded that my word was ill-timed, 
though true. The few hours we have 
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yet to spend together are too short, 
and. "will be too hurried for me to do 
justice to the thoughta and foclings, 
‘out of which my saying grew. Do 
not pross me to break a silence which 
Tam resolved, as yet, to keep. But 
mako me a promise, solemnly, that 
when any trouble comes upon yon, 
any heart-trouble, I mean-—inward, 
deep, and searching—you will write 
inquire of me what it was in my 
to-night, to aay.” 

ra gave the required promise, 
and Pia with a deprecatory smile —": 
is the last time bright one !”—took her 
head, in the old fashion, between her 
hands, and kissed her broad white 
brew with tender fervour, 

Early the nest morning, came an 
aché,?” with His Excellency’s 
nclent compliments for Miss Jer- 

1, and tis respectful admira- 

















of the good sense and feeling 
which dictated Miss Jerninghan’s 
COUT. 

Here Clara thonght of poor Pia, 
ou ber sick bed, and wished that she 
hl have heard for hereelf the 
minister's appreciation of her judg- 
ment. 

The passport was here; all hud 
wen arranged with the Tuscan au- 
thoities; and the attaché would Iw 
y to Bend out carriage and post 
horses, or to make any such armnge- 
waits in Florence, as might suit Miss 
wham, and aave her trouble, 
would be honouring him highly 
T conunands, 

t xe afternoon, Clara Jer- 
and her Cousin Martha were 
way to England, 

‘4 mother sat by her bedside, 
ly milent, not endeavouring to 
stem the flood of the poor girl's sor- 
row, which had heen penned back 
bravely, till her friend was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DAME ALICE'S OAK, WARXINO. 


“A BEANCH line, Sir Jeffrey, through 
the park property! Precious impu- 
dence What next I wonder?” qnoth 
@ great county squire of rubicund us- 
pect and portly frame, but not obese 
~~a perfect athletic contrast to the 
spare frame and colourless counten- 
ance of the old bibliophile and vir- 
tuvso. Big broad hack and cheat, 
abowed power through the louse frieze 


thooting jacket, with its well woru lea- 
ther patch on the right shoulder, and. 
oo did the outline of his masaive sin- 
ewy legs through their stout gaiters, 

“Well, what next, 1 can hardly say; 
bat l should ke go have your pasar 
opinion, gentlemen all, about the pro- 
posal.” And Sir Jeffrey looked round 
upon some four or five of bis county 
neighbours, all equipped, unlike him- 
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welf, for a day’s work in the pheasant 
preserves, 

“Which covert do you take this 
morning, Squire Harry ?” 

“ Watson, the keeper, was saying 
that Shagaley slopet had’ mot been 
beaten this season, and he thought 
the birds would want thinning there. 
Any objection tothut wood this time ?”" 

“Objection! Dear ine, no! What 
sort of objection conld there he? You 
know the coverts are literally at your 
disposal, so far as I am concerned ; 
though I dare say that okt fellow, 
‘Wateon, has his fancies and freaks, 
which you must encounter as hest 
you, may.” 

“Well, but Sqnire,” interposed a 
Mr, Baker, another conuty iwagis- 
trate fumilinr with every wood in 
Wymerton; “why not Levin by wal 
ing up tho belt to the left of Alice's 
Oaks, if we are to shout the slapes 
to-day? That would take us me- 
thodically through our work, as we 
left it yesterday; sive us the upper 
ridge on the slopes for this afternoon, 
and leave the main body of the wood 
for a whole day to-morraw.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Jefhey, “that would 
suit. me famourly, because T could, 
walk down with you to the Oaks, un 
you gv, nud show you just the line 
through which they propose te bring 
the cutting.” 

“Thescoundrels !” roared the Squire, 
Drivging his great fist down upon th 
breakfast table, till the teacups fairly 
jumped aguin, and one chansy croum 
Jug toppled over. Do you mean to 
tell me, Sir, that they dare to talk of 
bringing their vile cutting through 
any part of Alive’s Oaks? “Why, ‘tis 
a sort of murder to touch those tree: 
as well aq plunder to take the land 
from you!” 

“ Gently, gently,” anawered the ow- 
nor of Wymerton, gathering up with 
a large tablespoon the cream, which 
his energetic friend had sent stream- 
ing over the cloth.” “You may try 
what you can make of your indict- 
ment for attempt to murder the Jour 
ules but as pa fhe oun of piun- 

jer, ifs a case for the grand jury to 
find ‘no bill? They make hand- 
some offers of compeusation.” 

“Td compensate ’om,” retorted the 
illogical, but inveterate Squire Harry $ 
“T'll tell you what, Wyner, thonzh 
this property is yours, and nut mine, 
Dve that sort of feeling about it alto- 
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gether, and ahont those oaks expe- 
cially, that if I caught one of those 

eying acamps, poking about under 
them, with alink chain and theodolite, 
Ido believe I'd pick ‘em up, mathe- 
matics aud all, and chuck hin sprawl- 
ing into Wymerten-mere, with his in- 
etry its after him.” 

Well, we must hope the meeting 
won't take place, my good fellow; not 
till you bave cooled down # bit at all 
events, or we shall have yon figuring 
at quarter senions elsewhere thau in 
your usual placcuponthe bench, But, 
come, thomorning’s wasting, and Wat- 
aon, douhtless, fretting down in the ser- 
vant’shul. Put on yourbonuet, Clare 
dear, anil walk down with us tu Alice's 
Oaks; we will come home together, 
wlulst these gentlemen proceed to 
mukewar npon the birds in Soageley.” 

Chara did as he desired, and way 
they weut; the old Larouet Jean- 
ing upen her arm, gently, bat can- 
fidinyly, a» a futher begiuning to feel 
the tonch of age, might lean upon 
the arm of his well-growa wonanly 
daughter, Watson, his underkecpers, 
flogn, and beaters, wight be seen edg- 
ing downwards, to the right, meking 
straight for the belt of which Mir, Ba- 
ker had spoken. 

It was a bright February morning; 
the mossy grass wuler foot eriap and 
sak with the white frost still, 

‘here was a thin crast of ice wpon 
the edges of the mere, and the wild 
fowl were far ont in the open water. 
Here ani there, in the deerpurk we 
troughs, placed by Watsun's pro 
dente: the herbage had longsinee 
wun to fail, Round them pressed 
the stays, too taine to be startled from 
their feact hy the passage of Sir Jef- 
Frey andl his guests; their warm beeath 























stenmed up white against the frowty 
atmosphere of blue. Great trea, wi 





heads vebly branching, reminding one 
ofthe antlered stags’ headsunderneath 
stood out upon the close cropped 
grass, or struggled upwards, from 
thickets of tangled blackberry, and 
the sere stulky leafage of ferns, fro- 
zen brown. The deep dull green otf 
the yew trees, which were sprinkled 
over the upland, set off the oud 
traceries of the spiders’ webs, which 
covered them; aud not the bright 
bay trees of Tuscany could vie with 





the metallic Blonnie that 4 red 
from the great hollics, gay wit err 
Clusters of berries flaming red. Clara 
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thought w her poor friend 
and Bnged that she should look eae 
this scene of a beauty so new and 
strange in character to her unaccus- 
tomed southern eyes; and wished tho 
impossible wish, that the blighted 
young Italian lay could feel, as she 
was doing, the healthy tingle of her 
blood in cheerful glow, and the spring- 
ineas of her step upon the mossy car- 
wt underfoot, clastic even above the 
nilset wintry ground. 

She thought of Pia with liveli 
remembrance and warmest afiection, 
ag phe would often do: but she hal 
not yet found occasion to put the 
promixed question to her,—baypy 
Clara !—although, indced, she telt 
how very quod it was for her, as Pin 
had foreteld, to Le onee more at thit 
dear Wymerton, her earhest and, in 
one sense, ouly home, 

Quiet, pleasant months had tl 
been which she had spent there sitive 
hersudden tormy departure from fair 
Florence : months of bodily anid men- 
tal rest ; j nt of gud, 

i y Kindness 5 
months of renewal of girlish ae- 
quaintance nnd affection with honse- 
hold and village tolk who had known 
her from her Lirth ; months of voul 
revalling of oldest and dearest ac- 
quaintance and atfection, of tenderet 
memories of thase two which lay, sate 
hy ride, in the churchyard ut Wyinel- 
ton: sobering, saddemig waserjutions, 
but purifying withal aud upseard-lift- 
ing = Pia was right. All this was, 
many ways, good for her; but, I 
have said it, the great heart-trouble 
had not come yet, wor, therewith, the 
obligution to fulfil the promise of 
inquiry, 


























Alice's Oaka stod in the choicnmt 
glade of all the choice glades of Wy 
mertan woods Tradition said ne 
increly that the name bad come dow 
tan heirloom frum the pretty daugh- 
ter of the old guldsmith of Chepe 
Ward, in the London of Queen Lesn, 
Wut that certain of the more vener- 
able treenx had been planted, as sap- 
Tings, by the hand of uld far-off Harry 
Wywer's Lride. Be that as it may, 
ie snuck _ certain. that hail huke 

les, and kno’ sinewy, outsprend 
of the brauches, in no few of then, 
night almost seem to justify the tale. 
‘Without 0 it_were hard to de- 
evee that any of their elately compruy 
abould fall under stroke of axe. 
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was, however, no time for dismssion 
on the spot of the proposal made to 
Sir Jeffrey, the directors of the 
railway, which threatened to run ita 
lithe snake-like rails right through 
their time-hallowed array, All that 
he did, just then, was to make the 
sportsmen walk nearly over the line 
contemplated onalaught ; and they 
ad not parted company with him and 
lara many minutes when the ro- 
yerts of their guns, in quick sucoce- 
sion, abowel them plainly to have 
eutered upon the belt of wood, with 
murderous effect ou the game which 
crowded it. 

After dimer that eveuing, as may 
be imagined, the question was again 
el, nnd. ag also may be inagined, 
Harry Chilwood’s walk 
wh the glade in the morning 
hy no means conciliated his fa- 
your towards the pitcrilegious no- 
tion, a3 he held it, of sacrificing one 
snzle trouk of its fine trees. The 
Loo! in that stout and cheery country 
seutloman’s veins was, for the more 
part, honest Saxon; but nud it heen 
Celt. of unquestioned purity, and him- 
act the dincal descendant of an wi. 
lnohen Tine of Druids, he could 
sareely bave heen Jeas tractable in 
the matter of the venerable oaks, We 
av not sure, indeed, that if the pro- 
yenal had bec te lay the rails through 
(be mest in-ignite ant of coppices, in- 
stead of Aln choice tuuher trees, 
tort the syune would have regard 
it with much sore fasonrable eye. 
ay nasty, lumbering, rattling, 
ssmig, Havking engines,” as he was 

it te cad them, never louked well, 
ii dis opinion, except out of sight, 
tunneb., und mand, ke had hi 
hialonger journ 
Satter the apeni 
of the main in his neighbourhood, 
] subserite da to heep the four-horse 
upon the read tong at 
1, to the imest unleheving, that 
its strugale agunest the whirring ex- 
pres, was vain, and ite days of travel 
numbered, 

Sir Jeffrey waa « very short witter 
at the wiue-- shorter, perhapa, than 
entirely to mect with the approval of 
the worthy country gentlemen who 
Ixat his well-stocked coverts and sat 
at his hospitable buard. The diseus- 
. therefore, upon the raibyny-cut- 
ting through his property was yet at 
its height when they ont the 
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drawing-room. No one seemed to 
dispute the fairness of the offer made 
by the direct os to whom the straight 
‘way through the Wymerton eatate 
waa, from peculiarities in the sur- 
reunding conformation of country, 
and the positions desirable for certain 
stations on the linc, an object of much 
importance. Compensation had been 
offered in o libera! spirit. But that 
to which most objectod, and against 
which Mr. Chilwood continued to 
rave, waa the suffering of any such 
havec to pass throngh the famous 
glade of oaks, Avoiding such a pas- 
sage would, however, it was admitted, 
he almost, if not altogether, impos- 
sible, if the advantage of tho direct 
line were really to be secured. 

“Miss Jerningham,” said he, as the 
party made their way to the tea-table 
at which Clara was sitting, “ Miss 
Jerniugham has not yet opened her 
mouth upon the question, that T can 
remember, Ian certain thet, with 
her tustes und feelings, she must <de- 
cide in favour of iny views. Uome 
now, Wyner, are yout ready to submit 
to hor decision on tho subject P” 

“Well, Ido uot know bat what I 
uiight : and, at all events, I should 
be Bled to know how thot decision 
would lean.” 

“No weed to inquire, Dil warrant 
we said the other. “With Miss 

lara’s notions of art, und roinnnce, 
and imagination, and that sort of 
thing, she cun have Lut oue fecling 
about it, yon know.” 

“Why should you take it for 
granted, cir,” said Clara, sec 
her old friend’s Jouk, that he really 
wished to hour what she might buve 
to say concerning the matter ; “that 
any decision E might be bold enough 
toyive must necessarily be influenced 
by my tastos, and foclings, and ima- 
ginations, and that sort of thing, as 
you say ?” 

Thie was an awkward thrust, at 
tho firet lunge, for the worthy squire, 
who did uot like to give the an- 
swer which rose naturally to his 
lips,—that one who had suffered her 
own career in life to be marked out 
for her by taste ant feeling and ima- 
gination, rather than by what he 
would consider to be sound sense and 
solid judgment, was likely, in minor 
insttors, also to hear their voice alone. 

“Ye not this,” she continued, “a 
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taatter for judgment rather than mere 
feeling ? 

Squire Harry, stili farther discon- 
certed, to the no small amuacment of 
the whole party, could not well assert 
a negative, but asked, nomewhat con- 
fureilly, whether, in such a case, there 
‘waa no count tu be taken of old asso- 
ciations, ime-hallowed remininesnces, 
and that sort of thing.” 

“Yes: to a certain degree,” wan 
the anawer. “ But, with all that feel- 
ing of romance, for which you give 
me ao large credit, E should incline 
to say flat these must yield to the 
weirliticr andmore practical consider- 
ations of public advantage and con- 
venience, if, indced, the two classes of 
consileration should fairly come into 
collision, 1s they do unt appear tu do 
just uow.”” 

At this there wus a general outcry, 
excopt ayn Sir Jeffrey's part. How 
could Miss Jerningham--born and. 
brot at Wymerton, and uurtured in 
its truditions,—not see the cruel out- 
rage upon Alice Wymer's memory of 
the ruthless prosaie attack upon her 
darling trees ¢ 

Clara xhook her head, bat shrink 
modestly from a regular disquinition, 
in answer to so many voices. Old Sir 
Jeffrey. however, insisted upon her 
speaking ont, with a mingled tone of 
authority and vutreaty which sho 
could not well resist. 

“Mr. Chilwood has appealed to 
my itagination ; and several of you, 
gentlemen, have reminded me that £ 
was nursed in old assvciations of this 
dearest old Wyinerton. When J was 
a girl here yon may fancy that few 
living persunages were more teal to 
ine than that Dame Alice of those old 
traditions. Asx I passed through the 
old oak cabinet, where the strips of 
Venetinn glass plate the walls, my 
own reflection in some of those many 
mirrors would appear, often, to take 
the inuage of that dear Alice. Ihave 
looked ont of windows, ou to hor own 

den-beds and walks, in the moon- 
fist, and fancied that the shecn of 
the mooubewtns was tho glistening of 
her enti brocule.” ' 

“ And yct you would allow the rail. 
way ruffizus to cut down her oaks! 
Qh, Mies Jerningham !” 

“Phat few col aren e bock as you 
muy remember, dear Sir rey, in 
theso young days,” she continued, 
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heedless of the interruption ; “but 
used to read ily, though at ran- 
dom, in the folios of the grand, old 
Hibrary. Yet my random reading was 
not always without method; and 
Alice’s days were one fixed period, 
round which I would try to heap my 
miscellaneous studiea. I read all 

could about the times in which sho 
lived, and the People who fishioned 
and were fashioned by their apirit. 
Alice thus became to me—sho waa 
and is—ns definite a person as any of 
which @ consistent ‘drama gives-one 


au idea. 

“Well, Miss Jerningham, well, why 
should that incline you to let them 
eut down her oaks? T should have 
thought that she, who wus so lively 
in your faney, must Lave been dear 
in your affections; and that, on ac- 
count of all you say, you would have 
bece the first to ery shame upon the 

eel. 

“Dame Alice is to me so real a 
personage that if Iam to let imaygmn- 
ation have any play Ieau only concen e 
of her with a certain definite character. 
T cannot, of course, imagine what ber 
answer might lnwe heen to a baard of 
railway directors asking leave to make 
a cutting through the park; but I 
con imagine a case, occurring in her 
own times, which would give us the 
mensure of her thoughts and feelings. 

“Dame Alice was a London mer- 
chaut s daughter, and her curly-hai 
Harry was styled an udventurer, in 
reproach, by his prond kinsfolk, when 
he wooed and won her. Now, sup- 
posing that, in their days, the saplings 
which she planted had been sturdy 
forest trees ; und letters had come ont 
of the Ward of Chepe announcing that 
Worrhipful Master Martin Frobisher, 
the grest-hearted forerunner of our 
Aretic naval captains ; or, later on, 
that the noble adventurer, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ‘purpoxcth to builde mightie 
shippesat Gravesenie for furtheraunce 
of discoverie, ior trade and mercature, 
of singular advantage to ye well-twing 
and honourable estate of this reulipe 
of Engiande, wherein it is moat fyttinge 
that all and several the subjects of 
His or Her Majestie’s Highnesse 
should yielde aide and assistaunce ; 
and supposing that for such 4 

purpose the oaks of fullest girth in 
Wymerton had been required, what 
would Daroe Alice have answered, 
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and what her bold-hearted Harry ? 


My imagination picturea them out in 
the glade with early morning of the 
nextday. Alice’s white hand daintil; 
touching the doomed gi: , doome 
through death to fory 5 and the 
sinewy arm of Harry Wymer blazing 
the mark upon the rough bark, where 
the smooth hand had dain, by quick 
stroke ofanaxe’sedge . . Then 
caine the woodmen.”” 

“Ah, weil, yes! ship-building, per- 
haps,” said the burly squire, “and Sir 
Walter Raleigh—:nonstrous shame 
beheading hin !—and old Martin 
Frobisher, and heart of oak, and 
woodeu walla, and that sort of thing, 
you hnow—there might be something. 
in that; but theso wretched railways 
are quite another sort of thing, you 
know!” 

“Not that I can see, Sir,” said 
Clara, pensively, and a glow, for 
which none of them could account, 
suftased her countenance : for she 
bethought her of open-hearted conver. 
sations by the lake-side of Garda, and. 
on the ong. sandy strip outside the 
lagoons of Venice, and of many cir- 
cumstances, tonching time, and place, 
and person, under which sho hac 
Jistened to such discourse ag, perlaps, 
was influencing her in the ready con- 
viction wherewith she was Taine 
to maintain that these “wretched mil- 
ways” of nineteenth century construc. 
tion were, no Teas than “the uy 
sinppes” of Dame Alice's far off 









“for furtheraunce of trade and merew- 
ture of ningulur advantage to ye well- 
of this 


twing and honuurable estate 
realme of Enylunde.” 

then, dear 
Sir Jeffrey, “this is y 
Not rather Dame Alice's own devi- 
sion, spoken, oracularly, hy your lips. 
Taccept it. The rail shall go right 
through. The oaks, I have no doubt— 
that must be your consolation, Squire 
--will find their way to Her Majesty's 
dockyards, Queen Victorin’a ‘mightie 
shippes’ are a8 grand, even you 
will allow, as those of old Queen 
Bess, But Olara deserves sume re- 
ward for solving my last remaining 
doubts upon the question ; and what 
moneys the suid oake may fetch shall 
fo towards her marriage portivn, 
when, like fair Alice, abe finds her 
own Harry. That's ay decision.” 
Azguinet this Inst clause of it, at 
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least, there was no remonstrance, ex- 
cept the deepening glow on Clara’s 
countenance. 

Squire Chilwood soon retired in 
discomfiture to bed ; but Sir Jeffrey, 
before following his example, sat down 
and wrote to the directors to announce 
that he ped resolved, definitively, to 
accept their propose! 

Nevertheless, it rankled in Clara’s 
mind that she should be supposed to 
be guided, excinaively, by “taste, feel~ 
ing, imagination, and that sort of 
thing,” as Mr, Chilwood had some- 
what clumsily put it. Their influ- 
ence, it ia very true, had been great 
over her whole life, and more especi- 
ally over the few last years of it. 
But if that influence had overlaid, it 
had by no means wholly stifled within 
her the consciousness that a hfe re- 
quires same wiser, steadier, and truly 
nobler guidance than such influence 
can give ; and she was uneasy at the 
remembrance of the too little practi- 
eal effect upon hemelf of such a con- 
sciousness, that was discernible in her 
late carecr. 

Some few (lays after the conversa- 
tion about tho ralway she received 
another harsher admonitory shock, 

There was a little hamlet on the 
far outskirts of the Wymerton catate 
whieh, by some chance, she had not 
visited since her return.” Thither sho 
and Cousin Martha drove over w 
somo nicssage froin Sir Jeffrey to tho 
tenant on the farm. The farmer’s 
wife had known her in old times ; and 
as they were recalling old names aud 
incidents, she inquired of Clara whe- 
ther she remembered a certain old 
grand-dame who lived, at one time, 
much neater to the house, and of 
whom, as a girl, she had been a 
and favourite, Clara remewbered her 
well, for she was one of thore few that 
had spoken to her of her mother, and 
had ever been one of those kindly, 
wineomesouls, whose advance in years, 
far from making them lose the power 
of attracting the young, scems to make 
them regain some of the characteristic 
freshness and. simplicity of extreme 

outh, and thus to retain a sympa- 
thetic’ faculty for understanding and 
being understood by them. 

‘a Clara, fe Mo one a 
sai for not sooner having 
recalled her to mind and aaked after 
hher ; but I think I must have had 
some impression, thet considering her 
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age when I was last at Wymorton, she 
could be no longer living” 

“Old enough she certainly was, 
‘Miss Clara, and has grown no younger 
mostly i fhe is living stil though 

y ri ani et her 
faculties wonderfull ay ii 
And you say she lives out here 
cannot go without paying the deat ald 
xo without paying the dear ol 
soulavisit? 

“She lives with her daughter and 
son-in-law, people without children, 
in tho third cottage, on the left hand 
side, as you go down the lane.” 

Nothing could exceed the old 
woman's delight at seeing her “ little 
pet” once wore. The diay was too far 
spent to make a long visit possible ; 
ut another, and then another was 
paid, until ‘the poms knew well 
enough whither they were hound 
when Clara turned their heads toward 
the hamlet ; nor was any pull upon 
the reins required to stop them, when 
they had reached the cottage door, 

“Tell me again about my mother, 

anny, aul how yon came to help 
her, when she first came housekeep- 
iny, at the little house, hy the garden- 
lodge.” Clara repeated ayain 
the process through which, as a child 
she had xo often gone, of endeavour- 
ing from such details, minute and 
trivial, to cieate tor herself a lively 
image ot the mother whom memory 
could not recall. 

“She was a dear crenture, your 
mother, Miss Clara, for all her toreign 
looks. But her ways were English, 
every one of them ; aud it would have 
done her heart good to have seen you 
grown such @ downright Lnglish 
maid. I was wishing the very Inst 
time that you went, that sho could 
set eyes npon you, Just as you are ; 
but for oue thing.” 

“But for what one thing, granny, 
de tell me !” oe 

“Well, since I've said it, I'd better 
say my say out seemingly. Don't 
be angry with me, Miss Clara, for I 
loved your mother, and I love you; 
but, poor dear thing, what would sho 
have said, to see ber darling baby-girl 
become a play-actor !” 

‘There was 80 much of genuine good 
feeling towards herself in the old 
‘woman's tone and bearing, that Clara 
would have beenushamed not to choke 
down the rising indignation which 
she felt burning upon her check. 


568 

“But why should you think then 
that dear mother would heve dis- 
liked the profession I have chosen ? 


Did you ever hear her speak of it or 
Pee 


against 

“No | dear Miss Clara, never; but 
I judge by my foelingsa, who am a 
mother too. I never saw play-acting 
more than once: that was at fur 
time, in the county town; and then— 
though I did think it grand at firmt, 
T came to feel a power of pity for the 

ong lady, with the ruddie on 
her cheeks and tinsel, that all the tolk 
stared at, and clapped hands so rude. 
My Betsy was but a todiling thins 
at that tine, and had only jnat 1 
covered of the measles; yet zen 
ber it came across me, TG sooner she 
had died in thom than come to the 
like of that.” 

Was it still indignation, or was it a 
struggling seme of riheule, whi 
with hysterical thioh, seemed tu ¢ 
up into Clara's throat, and take away 
her breath, as she heard these worls ¢ 
She endeavoured, with what. calu 
and exactness she could, to explain te 
her old friend, that there were many 
steps between herself aud the “poor 
young lady with the ruddle en her 
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cheek ;” but, for all her 

tho intractable granny held to her own 
opinion still, that be the steps never 
#0 many, the staircase, so to apeak, 
was all one. 

“There was a deal of wickedness,’* 
she had heard, “as went elong, almost 
always, with that play-ncting.” 

And though she never dit eves 
nor could, but what Miss Clara waul 
be kept out of that, somehow, a thing 
for which she had prayed and prayed 3 
yet she had always wished and prayed 
that rhe were well out of it altogether. 

“Tt seoma so fulse-like and hollow, 
dear Miss Clara, such & manner of 
life ; oven as you tell it to me, T should 
think it must end by eating out all 
that's serious in a body’s heart at last. 
Well, maybe Tm wrong in sayin, 
that.” Who am I, to judge others 
Yet »tural to think so, seemingly. 
Awl it don't look like a calling as Gan 
tit exactly with letting alone the pompa 
and yauities ; nor yet, as can ave it, 
with praying not to be led into temp- 
tation.” And therewith the old 
woman entreated her uot to Le offeud- 
ed, und ty let her kiss her once in 
token that she would not take amiss 
her plainness of speeeh. 
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Tug Marshals uf Napoleon the Great ' 
What grand ideus are suggested 1 
those few words! The wondrous 
events of a generation of the highest 
military glury rush on the memory, 
and ove involuntarily eeea, ar it wer 
an _unparall led panorama unrolled 
before the mental vision—a tenplen- 
dent world-picture of mighty cup- 
taing, of ternfie battles, of xbakuny 
thrones, of chauged dynasties, of vie~ 
tories, of defeats, of revolutions, of 
the marvellous history, in fine, of 
Europe, from the invasion of Exypt 
to the field of Waterloo! Cential 
figure of all upreans the deimige«t 
‘apoleon, and a matchless group of 
self-made warrior-kings avd niar- 
ahals proudly encircle him. Ney, 
Murat, Bernadotte, Soult, Massena, 
Berthier, Davoust, Marmont, and ul- 
muet a acore of others, more or leas 
renowned—we wee them all—chil- 
dren of Mars, baptized in fire and 
blood-- a constellation of war-stars. 





What a halo, ruddy with the reflec- 
tion of'a thowxnd battle-fields, gleams 
around the im warmnor-leads of 
Napoleon aud bis jaarshals! What 
a Master and what Men! 

Another poleon hus arieen--one 
who, whether for good or for evil, 
lids fair to ensulate the founder of 
lus race. Already he ia “the fore 
gnost man of this our world ;” he 
ha» just fought on the very ground 
where Napoleon the Great won his 
earliest, hin brightest, his moat en- 
during laurels; already’ he haa achiev- 
ad victories, and created marshals of 
bis own on the field of their fay . Is 
not a fitting time to paws fey in 
review the hves of the predecessora 
of the living marshals of the Empire 4 

After the Revolutin of 176%, the 
dignity of Marshal of France was 
abolished, It was restored when the 
Empire was establiabed. Not more 
than sixteen je were to he 
chosen from among the moat distin- 
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guished generals, independently of 
marshals who were senators; aad the 
various honours to which they were 
entitled in virtue of their raul Sota 
precisely e: ap imperii 
ordinance. At the mune time the 
Emperor named a hall of the Tuillerics 
la Salle des Muréchaux, where the 
Portrait of each was placed during 
ife, and after death way removed to 
@ gallery at the Invalides, On the 
29th Floréal of the year XII (to use 
the jargon of the Republic) fourteen 
Mmarshuls were nominated iu che fol- 
lowing order :—Lerthier, Murat, Mou- 
ecy, Jourdan, Masxéna, Augereau, 
Bernadotte, Soult, Brune, Lanucs, 
Mortier, Ney, Davoust, ‘Bessicres 
By the same decree four senutors who 
had commanded in chief! were 
elevated to the dignity of marl 
viz. :—Kellermann, Lefebvre, PB 
won, Serrurier, During the Eny 
soven generis only were created anar- 
wuals, viz.:—Victor, Ondinot, Mar- 
mont, Macdonald, Suchet, Gouvion 
St. Cyr, Poniatowxki. One mere, 
Grouchy, was gazetted marshal during 
the “ Hundred Days,” bit his nomina- 
tion was not fairly recognised uctil 
1831. It wilt thus be seen that Na- 
poleon's uiarshials, in all, numbered 
twenty-six. The batous of the mar- 
shals of Napoleon I. and of Napoleon 
TI. were and are « pine or fir roller, 
thirty centimetres long, and four to 
fivo in diameter, covereil with velvet, 
starred with gold, and capped with 
gold at the ends, on which caps are 
inscribed, tho words “ Zerzor bili. - 
decua pacis” The aru borne by 
the marshals were u sword and pair 
of pistols.* 
uw shall we comuntence our task 7 

We must not, tike Leynurdicr, sketch 
the marshals in alphabetical order, 
for divers goul and sutlicient reasons, 
principally, however, beeanso having 
only @ col ely very limited 
space at coamand, it will be our best 
plan to award precedence to these who: 
astend forth pre-eminent for deeds and 
fame, and to dwell at greater length 
ou their lives and achicvements t 
on those of their less illustrious 
brethren. 
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Place vue dames! ory our gallant 
Place aux Rois celica on 


the present occasion. Kings! ay, 
twain. We have Bernadotin, who 
died quietly in his bed, a popular 
sovereign, at the age of fourscore ; 
and Murnt, who was shot, ex-king of 
Naples, m the prime of life. Berna- 
dotte, therefore, »lull open the ball. 
Jean Baptiste Jules Bernadotte was 
born Jannary 26th, 1764. He was 


the son of a respectuble citizen of 
Pau. He entered the Royal Marincs 
at the aye of hixteen, and after nine 
ears of nervice he was a serjeant, 





i the Revolution, and the 
nt of 7N9 became the col 
v2, and genentl of brigade, 
general of civision in one little twelve 
months amore. He held the latter 
rank in the army of the Sambre-et- 
Meuse in 7k, when le greatly dis- 
tinausbe:t hnnself at the battle of 
Fleurs, Tn i797 he and his division 
went to Italy, where Napoleon eom- 
manded in chief. Even before then, 
Kernadotre, who beyond all doubt 
was nt jetlos and selfish man, is said, 
to have berome envious of Jig future 
Fanperor, who although one of the 
youngest xenerals of the Revolution, 
already had surpassed them all. In 
Ttaly he specdily gave a significant 
proot of hin ill-will towards Napotewn, 
put at the xame time he affected ex- 
treme Republicanism, which induced 
the Directory at Paris to order bim 
and his division to leave Tt 
proceed to Marseilles, whe 
ist insurrection was threatenc 
put it down in bloud, and owing to 
Tivuheenes fama Tialy on thir aeeount, 
he did not share the marvellous cuin- 
pain of that year, and this cireum- 
stance set further embittered him 
wainst Bonaparte. ‘The Directory it- 
also began to be jealous of their 
future Emperor; and when he left 
tuly, leaving the command to his 
friend Berthier, the Directory sent 
their “red, red” Republican officer, 
Bernadotte, te supersede him. Berna- 
dotte set foith, lut before le could 
asatme command, Bonaparte bad in- 
terest enough to change bis mission, 
Arrived at head-quarters, General 




































* Our main authority for the facts embodied in this article is the admirable 
Histoire dea Marichauxr de! Empire, by Camille Leynariicr; but we have also freel 


availed ourselves of the historical facts 
and English, 


contained in various other works, Frencl 
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Bernadotte found himeelf commis- 
sioned only to go out to Vienna as 
Ambassador rdinary! He at 
first refused to go, but at longth 
obeyed. He managed matters very 
Sadly at the Austrian capital, owing 
more to ill-will and surly dislike to. 
his appointment, than to any lack of 
ability to perform the duties commit- 
ted to his charge. Yet on quitting it, 
the Directory still retained such an 
opinion of the man that they offered 
him the embassy to the Hague, which 
he refused. 

In 1799, war being declared against 
Austria, Bernadotte was appointed 
Qoneral-in-Chief of the Army of Ob- 
servation of the Rhine, He acted with 
energy, and displayed his patriotism 
by the severity of the measures he in- 
stituted against Austrian _intcrests 
and French emigrants. Ie sulbsc- 
«quently became Minister of War, and 
is adsuitted to have filled that very 
important office with eminent success. 
The Directory, nevertheless, took uru- 
brage_at_ something he did, and re- 
placed him by General Moreau. 

‘When the Consulate replaced the 
Directory, Bernadotte firmly resistert 
all the offers of Bonaparte, refusing to 
be his coadjutor, and defying and de- 
nomeing him. Low much this con- 
duct was dictated by a pure love of 
country, and apprehension that its 
liberties were men and how much 
was owing to Bernadotte’s envy und 
hatred of the First Consul ia a matter 
of controversy ; but with every wish 
to judge charitably, we cannot award 
any other than ‘very dubious praise to 
Bernadotte’s extremely bold, not to 
say audacious conduct, on this “ Bru- 
maite”’ crisis, bearing in mind as we 
are bound to do, his former and sub- 
sequent open hatred of Douaparte 
and his treason to France. The First 
Consul was too ‘erful to foar the 
denunciations of his enemy, whom he 
magnanimousaly forgave, and mule a 
Councillor of State and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the West. 
Still Bernadotte sullenly scorned 
these friendly advances, and rested as 
before and as ever, the enemy of “Na- 
poleone Buona; to write his 
name for once in its genuine native 
Italian. 

About this period, Bernadotte, and 
several other general ofticera, were 
suspected of plot a Royalist “re- 
action,” and, whether innocent or 
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ilty, he had the boldness to ask 
for the command of the expedition 
to Saint Domingo. Bonaparte sternly 
refused the request, and bestowed the 
commend on the unfortunate General 


ous signs and tokens of Bernadotte’s 
inappeasable hatred and Jpalousy, 
Bonaparte, on ascending the Imperi: 

Throne in 1804, created his enemy a 
Marshal of the Empire, and Grand- 
Officer of the Legion of 





lonour. Sub- 
sequently he nominated him to the 
command of the army of Hanover, 
and Grand-Eagle of the Legion of 
Honour. Bernadotte accepted these 
honours, although be had previously 
opposed the creation of the legion. 

u 1803 Bernadotte and his army 
were recalled tu serve against Aus- 
tria, and the campaign earncd him 
the title of Prince of Ponte-Corvo. In 
1806 he fought at Austerlitz, and 
afterwards defeated tho Prussians at 
Schleitz and at Suafeld. Other vic- 
tories cusued, and he, in conjunction 

ith Soult and Murat, after a bloaly 
battle, utterly defeated the Prussians 
under Blucherand the Prince of Brans- 
wick, near the walls of Lubeck. Bo 
then entered Poland, and fought dur- 
ing the campaign of 1807, Next year, 
being in cunmand of a mixed corps of 
French, Spanish, and Duteh troops, he 
passed from Hamburg into Swedish 
and Danish territories, and conciliated 
the inhabitants by kind and judicious 
government. In 1809 he fought 
ayainatthe Austrians, at Wagram; but 
although the Saxon troops he com- 
manded behaved badly, fe 
proclamation to them, lauding their 
courage in the highest degree. This 
angered the Emperor Napoleon, who 
sent Bernadotte buck to Ce. 

The great epoch in Bernadotte’s 
life was now at hand. In the spri: 
of 1810, the heir to the throne oF 
Sweden died, and the succession was 
vacant. The Swedea applied to the 
“king-maker,” Napoleon, togivethem 
asovereign. He told them to choose 
one of his great captains. Bernadotte 
being known to them Pereonally, end 
very favourably by his conduct in 
1808, Ciges also being related. to the 
imperial family (his wife Eugénie 
Clary, was sister of the wife of Joseph 
Bonaparte, then king of Spain), was 
naturally enough selected. A depu- 
tation went from Stockholm to Paris 


issued a 
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to announce to Bernadotte the elec- 
tion of himself. He at once 

the offer, subject to the Emperor's 
assent, which was duly accord Na- 
poleon, however, seems instincti' 

‘to have feared that evil to himself an 
to France would result. “It appear- 
ed to me,” said he, in latter times, 
“that Bernadotte would become a ser- 
pent nourished in our bosom. With 
this idea [ said to him, ‘I hopo that 
you will never forget that you are a 
Frenchman, and that you owe the 
crown of Sweden to the glory of the 
French armies you have commanded.’ 
He replied: ‘I shall ever glory in be- 
ing a born Frenchman, and never for- 
get it, Sire, in Lecoming subject to a 
foreign mouarch.’” 

The Emperor gave the enbryo “ser- 
pent” a million francs for an outfit, 
and Bernadotte triumphantly entered 
Stockholm, where he renounced the 
Catholic faith, and avowed himself a 
good Lutheran, assuming tho title of 
chaise Jobn, Crown Prince of Swe- 

len. 

In 1812, a treaty between Sweden 
and Russia was signed, by which Ber- 
nadotte engaged to war against his old 
master. In 1813, he ia said to havd 
planned the campaign, with Leipzic 
for a “rendezvous,” and history has 
recorded, the great part he played 
therein. Our French author distinet- 
ly attirms, that Beruadotte, at thie 
period, nourished the idea of supplant- 
ing Napoleon on the throne of France; 
but we cannot well conccive how, even 
his ambitious brain could seriously 
give birth to such an_idea. hen 
the utter downfall of Napoleon was 
assured, Bernadotte, acvording to M. 
Leynardier, intrigued with agents of 
the Emperor, offering to betray the 
allies, and onee more fight for France— 
a very apocryphal story. Certain it 
is that Ber jotte entered Paris with 
the allied sovercigns, and the recep- 
tion he met with from his county men, 
was go little flattering, that he qui 

the city ag apendity as possible. 

Charles XIIL, King of Sweden, 
died early in 1818, and the Crown 
Prince, Bernadotte, was proclaimed 
King of Sweden and Norway bythe 
title of Charles John XIV. “As Ki 
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of Sweden, he proved eminent pu- 
lar, as we can personally iso and 
yet we have been assured by Swedes, 
that he could not, or would not, learn 
to speak the language of his subjecta. 
He dicd, March 8, 1844, at the ripe 
age of fourncore. ‘He was succeeded 
by his son, Oscar, a remarkably fine 
looking man, of a very amiable dixpo- 
sition; aud he now is dead, after a long 
affliction. He married theeldeat daugh- 
ter of Eugbne Beauharnais, and hada 
fine family, who, with himself, have 
hitherto heen almost idolized in both 
Sweden and Norway." 

Frenchmen execrate the memory of 
Bernadotte— and not without reason. 
France has coufinned the indignant 
denunciations and predictions of the 
Great Napoleon, who, when in exile, 
accordiny to Las Cases, repeater that 
Bernadotte was a “serpent nourished 
in his bosom.” _“Vainement,” (to 
quote his own burning language), 
“dira-t-il pour exense qu’cn acceptant 
Je tréne de Sudle il n'a plus da étre 
que Suedois: exeuw banale, bunne 
tout au plus pour la multitude et le 
vulgaire desaunbitienx. Porn prend¢ 
Semmy, on ne renoner ps i wt mere, 
encore means est-an Un a la percer 
de sein ef A lui déchuiver les entrailles, 
On dit geil s’en est repenti plus tard, 
quand it n'ctat plus temps ot que le 

état accomph, C'est 
dune de coy fantes qu’ll paiera chdre- 
aient : 2! aera Aétry pur la postérité.” 

Our next marsh; (is the chivalrous 
Murat; the veritalle beau ideal of a 
mmoctern soldier, unbued with the most 
fiery valour; one who would head 
‘a forlorn hope, or gallop up to the 
mouth of grape charged exnmon, as 
guily as he would walk to a banquet, 
or lead 2 fair lady toa ball-room. His 
Emperor summed up his character in 
a very few words. ‘‘ Murat,” said 
Napoleon, “je dirai toujours & te 
louange, que tu fus le meilleur officier 
de cavalerie de mes armées: tu étaia 
nn hérns devant Cennemi, une fom- 
melette dans ton cabinet !” 

Joachim Murat, was born at La 
Beatide, Frontonpitre (Department 
of Lot), March 25, 1768. His fa- 
ther was an innkeeper. He was dea- 
tined for the priesthood ; but his mili- 
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ilestione apeedily induced 
ed papers the army. In 1791, he 


joined a cav regiment, and soon 
Teeame habe jengement. pede 
tinguishs simi ” e rapit 
roge, and in 1796 he joined the army 
of Italy, with the rank of general of 
igade. Napoleon, on that occasion, 
ie him one of his aides-le-camp. 
Throughout the wondrous campaign 
that ensued, Murat Pre-eminently 
distinguished himself. He followe 
his future Emperor to vt, and at 
the battle of the Pyramids, where he 
was seriously wounded, he won his 
grade of general of division, So vali- 
autly did he subsequently fight in the 
Syrian war, that Bonaparte officially 
declared that, Murat’s cavalry had 
formed an impossibility. Retumn- 
ing with Napoleon to France, he zea- 
lously aided the projects of his umbi- 
tious friend, who rewarded him with 
the hand of his sister, Caroline Bona- 
parte. He commanded the whole of 
the cavalry at. Marengg in 1900, and 
in 1801 he forced the Neapolitans tu 
evacuate the States of the Church. 
‘When the Empire was established, 
Murat received his Marshal's baton, 
and early in 1805 was made a Prince 
and Grand-Admiral of France, and 
Grand Eagle of the Legion of Honour, 
His next dignity was that of Grand 
Duke of Cleves and of Berg. He 
fonght with astonishing valour at most 
of the great battles of this period, and 
in 1808 became General-n-Chief of 
the Army of Spain; but when Joseph 
Bonaparte was pluced on the throne 
of that country, Murat (1st August, 
1808) waa proclaimed King of Naples 
and the Two Siciliea, by the title of 
Joachim Napoleon, Thus,in the space 
of seventeen years, the innkeeper's 
son rose from the grade of an obscure 
soldier to be a Ei 
the migh’ 


and brother-in-law o’ 
Emperor the world ever knew. 







asm; and with the approval of hii 
ial master (for in effect, the Great 
fapoleon’s kings continued Ais eub- 
jects) he commenced a series of re- 
Jorma and improvemente, but after x 
while he introduced measures which 
Na strongly condemned. 
lurat. commanded all the cavalry 
of the encrmous army assembled for 
the invasion of Russia in 1612, and 
shout the horrible campaign sig- 
himeelf by acta of it in- 
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oredible and sublime valour. 


daring 

‘Wher the wreok of the anny cacaped 
the pursuit of their pitiless foes, Mu- 
rat suddenly threw up his command 
and returned with all speed to Naples. 
This act has been severely censured. 
“With the army,” it was said, “Mu- 
rat was nota king, but only a captain; 
Be wae a ate citizen and =e a 

feapolitan.” jis reasoning is plaus- 
ible, but open to the gravest Shjeo- 
tions. At any rate the Em T was 
bitterh indignant, and denounced 
Murat’s “desertion” in the Monsteur, 
and wrote to his siater, Caroline, de- 
claring that her hushand was a traitor, 
un ingrate, a political fool, and de- 
serving of public and severe. punish- 
ment. To this Murat replied by a 
very angry Ictter; but he did not yet 
desert France in her hour of need. 
He fought through the long and dis- 
astrous campaign of 1813, and then 
Tade a friendly nnd last. adieu to his 
illustrious brother-in-law. 

On returning to Naples, Murat 


seems tn have een bewildered by his 
position as a king and ally of Napo- 
lcon. He signed an alliance with 


Austria, January 11th, 1814~ signed 
his own death warrant! He main- 
tained an attitude of armed neutrality 
~-thus being indirectly hostile to Na- 
yoleon. When, however, Napoleon 
escaped from Elba, all his old spirit 
andl love for his chief revived, and he 
attempted to bead all Italy against 
Austria, but utterly failed iu the des- 
yerate struggle. He thon fled to 
‘rance, but never more to draw eword 
on its soil. After Napoleon's final 
overthrow, he remained for months 
hiding for his life, 

We have not space to follow in de- 
tail his further adventures. Suffice 
it, that after escaping to Corsica, and 
being received with acclamation, he 
had the infatuation to land on the 
coast of Calabria, after most of hin 

ittle flotilla had deserted him. We 
may quote Alison’s description of his 
landing:— 


“He then ordered his officers to puton 
their uniforms; and asthe wind wae fair, 
and the day fine, he steered into the bay: 
of Pizzo, and cast amchor on a desert 
strand at a little distance from that 
town. His generals and officers, five. 
and-ewenty in mumber, wished to pre~ 
cede him in going ashore, but the king 
would not permit it, + It is for me,' ke 
exclaimed, ‘to descend first on this feld 
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ofglory or death ; the precedence bel 
to me, as the responsibility ;—and 
these ‘words he leapt boldiy ashore. 

“ the shore was with 
groups of peasants, whom the unwonted 
sight of the barks in the bay, and the 
uniforma of the officers landing, had ut- 
tracted to the spot. 

“Among them was a detachment of 
fifteen gunners, who came from @ soli- 
tary guard-house on the shore. The: 

ii bore Murat’s uniform. ‘My chil- 
dren,’ said he, aivancing towards them, 
«do you know your king?” And with 
these words he took off his hat ; his au- 
‘burn locks fell on his shoulders, and the 
noble martial figure which was engraven 
on their hearts appeared before them. 
«Yee, it is I,’ he continued: ‘Iam your 
King Joachim: say if you will follow 
ani serve the friend of the soldiers, the 
friend of the Neapolitans.’ At these 
words the officers in Murat’s suite raised 
their hats, und shouted, ‘ Vive le Roi 
Joachim!’ and the soldiers mechanically 
grounded their arms; but « few only ex- 
claimed ‘Vive Joachim.’ Meanwhile 
the inhabitants of Pizzo, under the di- 
rection of the agent of the luke del In- 
fantado, who had great cstates im the 
neighbourliood, and who was ardently 
attached to the Bourbon family, as- 
sembled, and, while Murat was vainly 
awaiting a movement in his favour, de- 
clared against him. While still uncer- 
tain what to do, two ponsants arrived, 
and infurming Murat of what was guing 
on in town, offered to guide him to Mon- 
teleone, where the gatrison night be ex- 











pected to be more favouruble, and the 
possession of a fortified ptace would open 
t him the gates of his kingdom, ‘This 


offer the king accepted, xud the party, 
consisting in all of forty persons, were 
soon seen in their brilliant uniforing 
weuding ther way over the obve-clud 
aummite by which the road passed. ‘They 
wore soon met by a colonel of tho royal 
gendarmerie, named Trenta Capelli, a 
noted chief of the Calabrian insurrection, 
and the fate of whose three brothers, 
alain on the scaffold by the French, had 
inspired bim with incxtinguishable hat- 

towards them. Murat know him, 
and called him by name to join his cause. 
‘My king,’ said he, pointing to the flag 
which waved on the towers of Pizzo, ‘is 
he whose colours wave over the king- 





Marat in vain addressed the crowd, 
which auswered by shunts and a dis- 
charge of fire-arnus. Several of his 
little suite were killed and wounded. 
The unhappy ex-monarch called ont 
to the captain of his bark to steer in- 
shore to take him on board, “but the 
perfidious wretch, instead of doing so, 
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put out to sea, carrying with him the 
arms and gol © an him the 
this extremity the king threw himself 
into a fishing-boat, moored at a little 
distance from the coast, but the bark, 
atranded on the sand, resisted all his 
efforts to set it afloat. He was soon 
surrounded by a furious crowd, which 
broke into the vessel, and dragged 
him, disarmed and blecding, ashore, 
where the soldiers had the arbarity 
to utrike the wounded hero on the 
face with the butt-ends of their car- 
dines, and tore from his breast the 
onsigna of his glory, which he wore 
in that hour of his fate.” 

His doom was at hand. Almost. 
immeshately tried by a sham court- 
martiul, he was condemned. to be shot 
forthwith. Never had the hero-sol- 
dier been so heroic as fn this last ead 
serene. He wrote a lotter of farewell 
to his wite and four children, go ten- 
der, so loving, su exquisitely affecting, 
so resigned, 40 kingly, that one can 
hardly read it without tears, No 
sooncT was sentence announced than 
execution followed. From his cham- 
ber to his death-ground was but 1p. 
He stood so cloac to the twelve soldiers 
appointed to execute him, that the 
muzzlesof their musketsalmost touch- 
ed his breast. “Do not tremble,” sard 
he to them, “do not strike me in the 
face, aim at my heart.” In his left 
hand he held a medallion of his wife 
and children, and was shot dead 
whilst gazing on their beloved images. 

“ Paor dear Murat,” sighed Byron, 
“his white plime used alw: to be 
the rallying pomt in battle?” Will 
not every reader of sensibility echo 
“Poor deur Murat.” He was pre- 
eminontly « fighting soldier, and the 
best and greatest cavalry officer of 
modern times. He was not a states- 
man like the Emperor; but, on the 
other hand, he was not a despot. His 
faults were not of the heart, but of 

head. 

thea on onr glorious roll stands the. 
“Bravest of the Brave.” Michel Ney 
was born at Sarrelouis, January 10th, 
i769, His father was an ordinary 
artizan, who had sense enough to give 
his son & toleral education, 
Tn his youth the future Prince of 
Moscow was a notary’s clerk. At 
seventeen years of age he joined « 

iment of ape aor fe 
Revolution broke out he at once 
b-officer. In 1796 he was 

36’ 
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Adjutant-Glenoral, and seized e' 
opportunity to display his indomitab! 
energy, hia matchlessly cool courage, 
his utter contempt of danger, and 
above all, the prompt military genius 
which he A in an uncominon 
degree. ‘e served under Bonaparte 
in the glorious Italian campaign, and 
on returning from Egypt the Fist 
Consul caused him to marry a friend 
of Hortense Beauharnais, and showed 
him singular houour in other respects. 
When Napoleon bocame Emperor, 
Ney was the second on the list of 
newly-creatod Marshals. In 1805 he 
led the sixth corps of the army against 
the Austrians, and earned his title of 
Duke of Elchingen by his brilliant 
conduct at the battle of that name. 
At Jena and Friedland he won his 
name of “ Bravest of the Brave,” and 
Napoleon himself emphatically con- 
firmed tho surname. Much has been 
written concerning the comparative 
valour of Ney and Murat. An able 
writer, author of “Hints to a Soldier 
on Service,” speaking of these two 
illustrious captains, observes, thut “the 
diflerence in their respective claims 
to military superiority was remaik- 
able. Murat, with glorious audacity, 
at the head of his noble cavalry, con- 
spicuous by his white-plumed cap, 
and found always where the contest 
was the hottest, won, evon from his 
wild jonents (the Cossack guard), 
their boundless admiration ;- while 
Ney, in ruin and defeat, was greatest: 
ns, ult buried in a snow-wreath, he 
examined his maps, and calmly, whien 
all beaide despaired, pricked the route 
out that saved to France the debrix 
of her magnificent army. To which 
of these uneqnalled soldiers should 
the Palm of moral courage be awarded? 
To him of Moskwa, undoubtedly.” 
‘Ney served in Spain until recalled 
to take in the fatal Russian cam- 
pain of 1812, yet this very campaign 
proved the crowning glory of the 
great marshal. His conduct was liter- 
ally sublime. Valour and grand mili- 
tary qualities for once were united in 
absolute perfection. In one of the 
battles during the retreat he found 
his little band of 6,000 opposed to 
Kutusoff’s whole army of 80,000. The 
Russian general sent a flag of truce, 
and summoned him to surrender, but 
c “a French marshal 
rs!” the battle began 
by 9 terrible fire of musketry from 
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the Russians. During the fight Ney 
himself several times led on 2,000 
men against 80,000, and returned the 
fire of an immense artillery with only 
six pieces. Though obli; to fall 
back, he succeeded in holding out till 
dark, under cover of which he effected. 
his escape by a circuitous route. 

‘We believe it was on this occasion 
that the Emperor, who, with the reat 
of the army, had given up Ney for 
lost, exclaimed, on hearing of his 
aafety, “I have two hundred millions 
in my treasury, and I would have 
given them all for Ney.” 

Leynardior has a brief p: as 
striking as it is literally true:—-“ The 
conduct of Ney during this terrible 
retreat wus ouc episode of sublime 
devotion, of incrodible bravery; it 
lasted forty duys and forty nights, 
During all this time, Ney, a musket 
oraxsword in hand, general and soldier 
at the same time, [revoked by innu- 
merable troops, always beaten and 
alwayn returning to the charge, in the 
midst of the most awful trials with 
which an augry heaven ever afflicted 
an army, Ney was always the last 
fighting, and more than a hundred 
times risked lus life to save that of 
others. . . Admirable as was 
the uneonquerable bravery of Ney 
during this fatal retreat, his solicitnde 
for the miserable roldiers was yet 
grander. Amidst scenes of death, of 
despair, and of affliction, he encour- 
ed the one, he stimulated the other, 
recalling to all their past glories, and 
showing them ax the goal of this life 
of fatigues and dangers, France, the 
object of their ardent vows.” 

‘he Emperor created Ney Prince of 
Moskwa as a reward, ot, at leust, on 
acknowledgment of his priceless ser- 
ices. The desperate efforts Ney made 
in defence of his now-falling Emperor 
during 1813 and 1814 are well 
known. Allin vain: the star of Nu- 
poleon had set for ever in the snows 
of Russia. 

The ono great error of Ney’s life 
now was consummated. He awore 
fidelity to the Bourbon monarch ; he 
promised to give proofs of his loyalty 
whenever occasion should arise; he 
inspired confidence, and was rewarded 
with a cross, a peerage, and several 
high military appointments, including 
the comma o the ot corps of ine 
army. w months passed, and Na- 
poleon, comot-like, landed from Elba, 
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. All Ney's devotion for his old master 
was resuscitated. In a fit of uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm he cast to the 
wind ail his vows of fidelity to the 
King of France, and joined the in- 
vader, heart and aoul. Let French- 

men gloss this act, aud justify it with 

u logic and sophistry peculiar to them- 

selves, we must neverthclesa denounce 

it, in plain words, as treason. Ney 
fought with all his natural gallantry 
nt Waterloo, and led on the Old 

Gnands to its Sorbruction: ig. Fo sub- 

sequently sought refuge-——being pro- 

seribed~at the house of a Indy related 
to him, residing at the Chateau de 

Beasonis, in the Department of Lot. 

She concealed him, but some of her 

visitors Kaw in her siloon the magni- 

ficent Egyptian sabre, adurned with 
precions jewels, which Bonaparte had 
resentel to him on his marriage. 
his led to his arrest by the police. 

His trinl, condemnation, and. execu 

tion, are Inatters of universal history. 

The Duke of Wellington has often 

Deon blamed for not interfering to 

sive Ney’s life—and, doubtless, he 

could have done that—but the Iron 

Duke throughout life made duty his 

watchword; and he felt that Ney hac 

comuitted a most deplorable act of 
treason through the infatuation of his 
attnchment to Bonaparte. Neverthe~ 

Jens, all things considered, the Bour- 

hous would have acted wincly to have 

pardoned snch a man as Ney. The: 
tnjurod their own cause very much 
hy his oxeention, which has been de- 
plored to this throughout France, 
and by every man of the army of 

Which he was the idol, A few years 

ago a grand monument was crected to 

him at Paria, and opened and con- 
socrated with ail the pomp that the 
army and the church cowld confer. 

ean-de-Dieu Soult was born at 

Saint Amand, March 29, 1769 ; and 

he liver to bo the last survivor of the 

eighteen marshals created in| 1804, 

The year 1769 was also the birth year 

of Napoleon, Wellington, Walter 

Scutt, wud other very eminont men, 

Souit’s duther was a small notary, and 

he hinself volunteered ax a private 

poldier in his sixteenth year. Solely 
by his bravery and his talent he rose 

to bo a goneral of brigade in 1794. 

Five years subsequently, after many 

a hard fight, he becmue general of 

division. Ho thon fought under Mas- 

sena in Switzerland, and in 1800 
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sorved in the army of Italy. After 
serving in the kingdom of Naples, he 
returned to France at the Peace of 
Amiens, and in 1804 he commanded 
the camp at Boulogne, assembled. for 
theinvasion of Eugland. That attempt 
(real or pretended?) having blown 
over, war with Austria ensued, and 
at the great battle of Austerlits Soult 
commanded the right wing with 
such effect that Napoleon told him 
he was one of the “premiers ma- 
noeuvriers” of Europe. In 1806 he 
served agunat Prussia, where he 
earned his title of Duke of Dalmatia, 
and in 1505 wax sent to Spain to 
“drive the Euglish leopards into the 
sea!” How he suceerded, the history 
of the Penmsular campaign will ever 
attest; and yot it is but justice to this 
subtle chicftain to adinit that had he 
had almost any other opponent than 
our own Wellington, the result might 
have been very different. 
After the Russian campaign Soult 
being driven out of Spain, was To- 
L to orsinize new levies of con- 
scripts, and le conumanded the ecutre 
of the French armich at the sanguin- 
ary battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, 
Forexecing the impenting invasion of: 
the “arered sol” of France, Soult, 
was sent to defend its southern fron- 
tiers, THe mae determined stands, 
but could not long check the advance 
of the enemy. He did not hesitate 
about tendermy hia sword to the re- 
Aiored dynausty, and was rewarded 
with hononrs and commands, Tn 
truth, Soult, in nddition to his other 
lad moral qualities, was destitute of 
geutien nd never faithful any 














longer than served his own intereste. 
Give him yuk, pay, and honours, 
and he would draw his sword for an 
emperor, a king, or a republic, with 
supreme indifference. In December, 
1ei4, his subserviency obtained him 
tke office of Minister of War, and 
when Napvelcon returned from Elba, 
he issued an order of the day to the 
army deuouncing bis old master in 
violent language ut a wicked “usar- 
per,” an “adventurer,” a “madman,” 
and other chuiee epithets. The “usur- 
per’ re-entered the Tuillories, und 
Noult at once accepted from his 
hauds the rank of a peer of France 
and a high military rank, Soult 
foucht for the “adventurer” at Fleu- 
rus and Waterloo, but no reoner was 
the “madman’ a second time de- 
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throned than our military “Vicar of 
Bray” once more turned round, and 
had the disgusting audacity to pub- 
lish a document justifying his own 
shameless tergiversations, and in it he 
actually expresacd unbounded scorn 
and contempt, and even “hat of 
“that man”—the ex-Emperor whom 
he had so lately served right va- 
liantly, Whether _ Bourbons had 
rown suspicious of this hypocrite, or 
Grhether he overshot the mark is 
inean, infamous ingratitude to the 
“adventurer,” certuin it is that he 
was exiled for some years, but in 
1819 was pardoned, and his baton 
of maruhal. restored. In 1897 he 
again obtained the restoration of his 
rank as a peer—principally, it is said, 
‘by pretending to be very devout, to 
p Charles X., who was priest- 
ridden. This hypocritical time-scry- 
ing marshal even used to go about in 
gious processions carrying a wax- 
taper. For this he earned ‘the Order 
of the Holy Spirit !” 

After the Revolution of 1830, he 
again became Miniater of War, an 
ice he held till 1834, when he was 
compelled to resign owing to clamoura 
about his mal-administration (and 
Ferme} coucerning money mutters. 
He iggled into employment after 
the lapse of a few years, and was sent 
as r Extraordin: to 
England at the coronation of our 

jueen. He was President of the 

louncil of France from 1439 to 1645, 
when he retired with the title uf Mar- 
shal-General. He died in 2451 ata 
great age, leaving any thing but a 
savoury memory. He was the greatest 
“‘plunderer” of all the French gene- 
rala, and that is saying much. He 
pillaged every country where he held 
command. ter his death, the pic- 
tures which he had stolen from Spain 
alone, solu for the enormous sum of 
£60,000. As a soldier, Soult ranked 
high among his brother Marshals—as 
amoral man he ranked the lowest~ a3 
a wholesale plunderer he surpassed 
them ail 

A aplendid contrast to Soult was 
-hearted warrior whom we 
will next introduce. 
seasidatl was bora Bep- 

was born at Sancerre, 
tember 17, 1765. We have 
edly read that he was descended from 
a itch family—as his name indi- 
cates—long settled in France; but 
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Leynardie r he was of an ancient 
nol Trish family, which followed 
James IT. of England when he sought 
refugein France. Porhaps Leynardier 
was drawn into an error by the fact 
that Macdonald was a Second Lieu- 
tenant in Dillon's Irish Regiment at 
the beginning of the great Revolution, 
and remained behind, rlthough the 
rest of that corpsemigrated. For his 
bravery at Jemmapes, he was made a 
colonel of a regiment of infantry, and 
rose to be general of division iz 1795, 
He served as such in tho atmics of 
the Rhine and Italy, and in 1798 was 
made Governor of Rome. Passing his 
numy subsequent services, we find 
that he seconded Bonaparte with all 
his lieart and soul, and in 1500 was 
General-in-Chief of the Army of Re- 
serve. This “reserve” army performed. 
most important services in actual war- 
fare, especially in the Tyrol, and Mac- 
donald so distinguished himself, that 
he was sent in 1503 as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, and was made w Grand- 
Oftiver of the Legion of Honour. Soon 
after he fell into disgrace, having com- 
promised himself in_the deplorable 
affuir of Pichegru. But in 1809 he 
was again in favour, commanding a 
division of the army in Italy. At the 
Uattle of Magrant e materially aided 
to win a Irilliant victory. er the 
battle, Napoleon embraced him and 
suid: “It 1 to you and to the artillery 
of my guard flat I owe this day.” 
Aud on the field of battle he created. 
him a Marshal of the Eimpire. 

We have not spave to chronicle the 
victories and rervices of Macdonald 
up to the Ruasian campaign, in which 
he commanded the oth corps of the 
army ; and after the fatal campaign 
was ended, he fought at Lutzen, 
Bautzen, and Leipzig, where he per- 
formed “prodigics of yalour.” He 
took part in the defensive campaigns 
of 1814, and when Napoleon was com- 
pelled to abdicate, he signifteantl; 
raid to Macdonald: “TF am not riel 
enough to recompense your last ser- 
vices, but at least I will uive you a 
souvenir which will remind you that 
T have not forgotten that which you 
have done for me.” The ex-Emperor 
presented Macdonald with a 
sabre which had been given to him- 
self in by Mourad Bey, and 
which he borne at the battle of 
MontThabor. “Sec!” said he,“»ome- 
thing which will, I think, give you 
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pleasure.” “If I had a son,” re- 
sponded the chivalric Macdonald, 


this would have been his best herit- transla’ 


eo o Give:me your lara 1! said 
apoleon, and opening his arms, 

lonald threw himself on his 
mastor’s breast, and they embraced 
and separated in tears, 

Macdonald gave in his athesion to 
the restoration, not in the despicable 
spirit of a Soult, but as a brave war- 
rior, “without fear and without re- 
proach,” yields to events beyond his 
control. “He was confided with aj 
pointments, and continued us faith! 
to the restored soverei, 3 ho had 
been to Nupoleon, In July, 1815, he 
was named Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour, and during ten sub- 

luent years he bore many honours 
and commands. THe died September 
24, 1840, im his sixty-fifth year. 

‘Phe two noblest ualitien of Mac- 
douald—-the terrible Macdonald,” 
as he was termed by contemporaries— 
were his golden devotion to his Em- 
peror, and his bravery in action. He 
‘was not a great geucral, but to carry 
out the commands of others he held 
the very first rank. His greatest 
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merit was not his bravery, but his 
truly noble fidelity. Thy lish 


itor of “Thiers’ History of the 
ite and the Empire” says of 

ld :—“ He was not only ono 
of the bravest men in the French 
army, but he was also a man of un- 
common genius ; and had he not been 
kept down by the jealousy of rivals, 
might have risen like Murat, Soult, or 
Bernadotte, to the highest military 
rank und favour. His mind had been 
formed by the theories of the old 
school of war; and Macdonald’s re- 
treat through Tuscany was equal to 
the famous retreat of Moreau through 
the Black Forest. 2. 2 0. wk 
After the Restoration, Charles X. 
asked Macdonald how it happened, 
that serving in Dillon’s ent, 
which had emigrated in tot, he him- 
self had remained in France? Mac- 
fonaldrey lied 2-“‘Sire! itwas because 
Y was in love; and I am glad enough 
I was, siuce to that circumstance it is 
I owe the honour of now sitting at 
table with your Majesty ; for if [had 
emigrated, I should most likely have 
had to live in raga, and might still be 
@ poor man.’” 


Mansion and woodland, moor and hill, 
And laughing stream that winds afar— 


These Dives hath, 


The poor, who fill 


‘The world, to him as nothing are. 
We eyes them with indifferent cye ; 

His sacred pleasures may not ccase 
Though they 1n hopeless penury die, 

Or live mid woe. He dwells in peace. 


O frightful fate! The peare of earth, 
Freedom from care, most wicked ease, 


Tanquets and 
Save us, O 


fumes, music, mirth— 
from lovo of these! 


Give us to love Thy oor, by whoni 


In sorrow earth’s roug! 
we ‘scape that awful doom— es 
0 mocks the poor reproaches God. 


O ma) 
Fs 


ways are trod ' 
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TRUCES AND TREATIES—ITALIAN NOTES IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1859. 


MAGENTA. 


I KNow well how you ought to feel 
upon a hard fought buttle-groun, 
especially if the fight have taken 
place only a short time hefore your 
visit. The imogination should be 
thorougiily roused, so that with your 
mind's eye you should sce here and 
there through a break in the vast 
cloud of smoke that hangs like a 
funeral pall, gtimpecs of a “ thin red 
line” moving forward at a rapid pace, 
or serried nasses of bristling bayoncts 
atanding square, firm and immovable ; 
and then, while the artillery is flash- 
ing and bellowing, and the sheen uf 
ten thousand swords elitters throazh 
the death-laden mists, you will he wr 
the tramping of horses, withadulluul 
heavy beat, shaking all the land, ax 
though it had been smitten by enrtl- 
quake ; and as the degwrate atravale 
rows more fierce, and thowsunls of 

ave men full on every side, strack 
to the heart hy the merciful bullet, 
or writhing beneath the bayonet 
thrust, until the strength of the 
strungess beyins to fail, and the conr- 
age of the boldest begins to faint at 
sight of the terrible gaps in the but 
now unbroker ranks; and all the 
prow confidence of x few houm uso 
gives place to a dreadful fear, and a 
wild tumultuous flight of men fleeing 
for their lives, driven on by ton t 
sand merciless foes, you have a vi 
of apocalyptic graudeur, of the m: 
glorious, the most fiendish scene that 
earth has to offer. 

But who that has not witnessed 
can imagine so tremendous a spect- 
acle? Could you call up to your mind 
that desperate battle of the giants, 
forty-four years ago, as you stood this 
summer on the peaceful sopee of 
Waterloo, and looked far forth upon 
golden corn-fields, and white farm- 

uses, and boundless acres of never- 
ending mangold-wurzel, and that bi- 
deous pigmy mountain, surmounted 
by the Belgian, not British lion, (pro% 
pador f) could you, with the as- 
siatanve even of white-bearded Ser- 
nt Munday, realize to yourself 
how the strife so furiously raged 








MILAN, 


around the walls of Hougoumont, and. 
how tho French guard which “ dies 
butneversurrenders,” fell tikesheavea 
before the reaper, as it charged right 
up to the stolid British lines in the 
desperate hope of retrieving ruined 
fortunes? Yet, though so quict and 
fruitful now, Waterloo seems made 
for_a_ battle-fie the undulating, 
hedgeless, treeless ground, the semi- 
fortified farm-buildings, make just 
such a situation as a good general 
would choose, But who'would think, 
he tltshed along in a railway car- 
aver canals, and a wide river, 
throngh a conntry rich with climbing 
vines and Lroad-leaved imaize, anv 
mulhorry trees, with their dark green 
foliage, until gracually slackening 
speed, he stops at a small station 
where the guards rua from carriage 
to carriage, ant shout “ Magenta,” 
that this very spot was, only about 
six weekr ago, the scene of tho first 
great hattle fonght in the late memor- 
able campaign ¢ 

My only tellow-traveller from No- 
vara, was a Geran stadent, who hil 
een aver the field two hours after 

: fate of the day lad been decided. 
journeyed on he grew great 
ited, and even Jet his cigar out in 
y to explain the position of 
tending forces on the 4th of 
At San Martino station, the 
last on Piedmoutese ground, all the 
bareeor and salles Pattente were 
turned into barracks, A day or two 
letore the battle, you might have seen. 
thoussnds of French and Sardinian 
troups lying, sitting, smoking, meep- 
ing about the premises. The finst- 
class waiting-room was tured into a 
temporary hospital, and upon heaps 
of straw youmighthaveseen wounded 
French and Austrians stretched side 
Ly side, a Croat next to a grenadier, 
a Zousve hard by a Tyrolese, while 
the noise of general» on horschack, 
giving their orders, aides-do-camp 
coming and going, disturbed the last 
moments of the dying men. Thon, as 
we jmased onward and crossed the 
Naviglio grande, (grand canal), and 




























10, My companion pointed out 
the bridge of boate over which the 
French army crossed, and which was 
constructed in three-quarters of an 
hour. By the side of the railway 
there are heavy earthworks thrown 
up, and these Inrge flat mounds, in 
which you sec two rude sticks rougltly 
nailed together crossways, are the 
graves in which many a brave fellow 
in laid to rost. This is Magenta sta- 
tion, and we are now in Lombardy, 
and on what but afew weeks age was 
‘Austrian ground. While the train 
stops we rush out and ace what there 
is to be seen. The #tation buildings 
which were held by the Austrians, do 
not seem to have suffered much ; but 
yonder house and tower are pretty 
Well riddled by something larger than 
swan-shot. ‘There ayo hosts of boys 
hore selling bullets and other warlike 
trinkets ; you had better buy then: ; 
ie ean at least say that you brought: 
hem from the field of Magenta, The 
strangest thing about the ficld is its 
exnberant fertility. If requires no 
little faith to believe that a deadly 
conflict was inaintained only a tew 
weeks back on thin ground, now 
covered by trim vines aud graceful 
maize. It scems a» if the earth had 
Deen rendered doubly fruitful by the 
ptreama of blood with which it had 
been watered. {tis seaicely credible 
that two months lave net elapsed 
since troops of cavalry aud heavy 
artillery were forcing their way over 
these Nixuriant plots, crushing down 
the ripening corn, doing sad damage 
among the tendrilled vmeyards. Ail 
sees sv orderly now, that were it not 
for the battered houses, and the 
bridge of boats, the traveller would 
ho ready to swear that no invading 
fue hadever passed this way within 
the memory of inan. 

‘Au over fond lover of peace would 
Ue apt to judge harshly the nation 
which Jind been the cause of devas- 
tating this fair country. But we con- 
dern the Italians unjustly if we deem 
them to have been the first to let slip 
the dogs of war. They did but anu 
in dofence against Austrian tyranny 
and brutality. ‘ 

Let me refer to Milan cxpecially, 
and perhaps when we cnter that cit: 
a8 we shall in a few minutes, you will 
think rather differently of the people, 
and judge somewhat more eharitabh 
the various attempts, even though 
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not: bloodless, which they have made 
to rid themselves of their oppressors. 
r the unsuccessful émente in 

1648, oud when Radetzii and hia 
troops Were in peaceable possession 
of Milan, the Milaucae one morning 
awoke and found to their astonish- 
ment, 2 uotice, that lus Imporial Ma- 
jesty the Eusperor of Austria, seemg 
how his rebellious subjects, wham he, 
in his inev}iaustihle clemency bad for- 
given, persisted in devoting their pro- 
perty tu the furtherance of revolu- 
tionary schemes, had determined to 
make tin extraordinary levy on all the 
members of the late provisional 
ment, an all who had served 
soinmittees, and all those who 
cither Jed or helped the recent 
io, The total amount of 











Y was more than £700,000, 
Five out of the long list of two hua- 
dred nobles thas amerced, were fined. 
abont £27,000 each > miuy more had 
to pay ams nearly as large, and to 
them even more ruinous, ‘This euor- 
mous impoxt was, erenver, in addi- 
tion to the £450 paid daily for the 
support of the yartison. When Te- 
presentations were made to Radetzki 
that bis proclamation was imost wi- 
jost, he beeame fizious, and ised a 
second notice, whieh not only con- 
firmed the first, but ordered that if’ 
auy persons sypeinted to collect the 
money should refise to he so employ- 
ed, thoy should be severely, chastised ; 








or in phuner words, be bastonnaded 
to death, ‘ : 
The poor Italians might havo 


thought themselves well off if they 
had had merely topay away the mone 

which they bad so hardly carned. 
But there were two greater evils even 
then official rebbery—the samy and 
the police, It has been the devilish 
policy of Austria to excite political 
disturlances by means of hired 
wretches, who entice the unwary inta 
plots against the goverment, amd 
then reveal the udanes of the deluded 
conspiratorsto the authorities. Thero- 
upon the garrison ix increased, mar- 
tial law proclaimed, a heavy fine 
levied for the uiaintenance of the ex- 
ia troops, and a large number of 
pormons, supposed to be hostile to the 
‘Anstrian rule, are arrested and shot 
or hanged The tragedy ends with a 
heavy vill, in which the sunicipality 
is chixged with the expenses attend- 
ing the executions. One of the most 
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scandalous cases of this sort occurred 
in August, 1849, The 18th of that 
month was the anniversary of the 
Emperor’s birthday, an occasion which 
the Austrian soldiors celebrated by il- 
luminations and other festivities, and 
in which the Italiana were compelled 
to join. It happened that a woman 
of famous character, named Olivati, 
had displayed an Austrian flag out- 
side her window. This excited ihe 
indignation of the more virtuous in- 
habitants, who knew the nature of her 
intimacy ‘with the Austrian officers. 
They expressed their disgust in loud 
hisses. Thereupon a number of armed 
men rushed out, and laid hold indiscri- 
minately, of all whom thoy could carry 
off, and conveyed them to the Castle. 
Eighteen of these unfortunates were 
sentenced to from twenty-five to titty 
blows with a ptick. Of there, two 
yirls, public singers,—agod twenty 
and eighteen,—were condemned to 
forty and thirty blows, The sentence 
was carried out instantaneously, in 
presence of the soldiera, who amused 
themeelves by watching the agonics 
of their victima, The military com- 
mandant afterwards sent inan account 
to the municipality of 33 florins 9 
kreutzers to pay for the expenses of 
ice applied to the flesh of the sufferers, 
in to prevent gangrene, and for 
rods, broken and used in the execu- 
tion of the sentence. “ Per spent di 
ghiaccio e de bacchette rofte ¢ consu- 
mate nel caatiyo dei rivultuosi del- 
giorno 18 agveto.” The town of 
Milan was further ordered to pay 
Olivari 30,000 livres (£1,135), as com- 
pensation for the insults that she had 
received. I do not know how that 
most respectable hody, the Society of 
Frienda, would have fared in Lom- 
bardy some ten years ago, wheu the 
Austrian authorities issued procla- 
mations in Mantua, Pavia, and. Brescia, 
commanding the people to go to the 
theatre, and warning them that ifthcy 
did not pay their annual subscriptions, 
and their appearance at t! r- 
formances they would be punished,— 
thatis, beaten. Li to the procla- 
mation of the commander-in-chief, 
Kollowrat, dated, Pavia, January 3, 


1849 :— 


‘It is thought expedient, at this pre- 
eent season of the carnival, that the 
theatre should be opened, to afford a di- 
version fur the mind (per disteurre lu 

‘e); and, inasmuch as the pubbe is 
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accustomed to thie form of amusement: 
For this purpoa 

prefecture is invited to agree with the 
municipality, in order that an “opera 
may appear es soon as le. 
As thisis the theatrical renson, 
of boxes must pay the usual subecrip- 
tion ; and in case the receipts shall not 
cover the oxpenres, they will have to 
make up the deficiency ; and if any one, 
with a culpable political obstinacy, takes 
it into his head not to frequent the 
theatre, this will be considered as asilent 
demonstration of a culpable disposition, 
meriting notice and punishment.” 

It is possible that “ Friends” may 
have fared still worse in the matter 
of hats, since chapeaux & 0 Hernant 
and @ la Purituine were forbidden to 
be worn, “ Friends” would have been 
compelled to adopt the worldly vanity 
of a gold or silver watch-chain, for 
watch-guards werestrictly prohibited, 
under pain of the wearers being de- 
livered over to the military authori- 
tics. They would, however, have been 
advantageounly situated with regard 
to neck-handkerchicfs, siuce this ar- 
ticle of dres» was pot permitted to be 
of moro than two coloura. An unfor- 
tunate old man, who did not happen 
to notice that his neck-tie contained 
tinee nearly washed out hues, was 
arrested_and hanged for his negli- 

ence. It certainly does seem rather 
hard that if people are compelled to 
go to the opera or theatre they should 
not be allowed to hiss a singer 
or actor. At Modena, which was 
garrisoned by Austrian’ troops, the 
people learnt to their cost that they 
inust not presume to be critics, or, at 
leust, they must not criticize any can- 
tatrive fainiliar with the Austrian of- 
ficera. The Modenese, not yet having 
dwen taught this Jesyon by sad oxpe- 
rience, one night liwed a singer who 
‘was patronized by themilitary, where- 
upon soldiers, with mete i 
muerched into the pit, and # horrible 
scene ensued. Five-and-twenty per- 
sons were taken to the hospitals se- 
verely wounded, besides those who 
were conveyed to their own homes. 

The possession of arms has affc 
the mostcommon pretext for Austrian 
atrocities. During the disturbances 
ip all ‘the kage towns, declaring thot 
in e 
whoever was found to have any de- 
scription of arms upon his preinises 
would be shot. Accordingly, numer- 
ous arrests were made of persons who 
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tar old towing’ pose, fow ballots a 
an old fowling- afew s 
rusty aword. Whe ‘arrests were al- 
ways followed by executions, A fa- 
mily of farmera living near S. Bene- 
dette were suspected to possess arms 
concealed. The military authorities 
thereupon sent some pretended burg- 
lara, who stiacked the house. Tho 
iumates, falling into the snare, fired 
off the guus, which they kept for such 
cmergencies. A patrol of soldiers, 
close at hand, then cume up, dispersed 
the guastthioves, arrested the farmers; 
and the latter were subsecuently shot. 
A Quaker would that this story 
shows the value of his peace prin- 
ciples. But stay, my friend ; not so 
fast. A butcher at Brescia, having oc- 
casion to slaughter an ox, was, on his 
way returning quietly home, with his 
knife and the other tools of his craft, 
arrested and shot, notwithstanding ho 
pleaded that there was no lation 
which prevented butchers from car- 
rying knives. 

The Austrian penal code is beauti- 
fully simple. It mukes scarcely an: 
distinctions in punishment. Small 
crimes morit the stick, the fusillade, 
or the gibbet; and, as you cannot in- 
vent much heavier sentences for graver 
offences, you have a syatem as easy to 
work ag Draco’s, A man is sinful 
enough to pay for sume brandy and 
water, as a sign of sympathy with 
two soldiers who cried out Long live 
Italy”: let hin be shot. Another 
criminal hears a regiment of military 
ay hing, and throws a pistol 
which he had by hit into the river : 
let him be shot. A third offender 
sells 9 pair of trousors, such a8 are 
worn by civilians, to a soldier: let 
him be shot, A fourth traitor is 
guilty of wearing a chapeau & U Her- 
nant and a “ suspected cravat”: he is 
below the legal age at which he can 
‘be shot, so let him be beaten to death. 
A young man attempts to defend his 
mother from the assaults of some sol- 
diers. This is a most heinous crime: 
he must be tortured, and then shot 
before the syes of the friends who 
had intenooded for him. Such ote the 
sentences ; and reprievos for political 
offences are own, Listen to the 
following story :—In 1854 the Count 
Montanari, descended from an _an- 
cient family, was, with five of his 
relations and friends, arrested on the 
charge of conspiring with Maszini. 
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Allwere condemned to death. The 
Wives and mothers of the condemned 
bstook themselves to Verona, to im- 
plore from Radetazki at leaat a com- 
Mutation of the sentence. The 
Marshal refused to receive them. 
They besieged the palace, and their 
cries would have moved the heart of 
a r. Even General Benodek, one 
of Radetzki’s chief officers, and con- 
gpicuous for the part that he had 
taken in the massacres at Tarnow, in 
Gallicia, was moved. “Listen,” said 
he, to the suppliants, who had fallen 
upon their knees, “1 will goand make 
a last attempt with the Marshal.” 
Returning in a few ininutes, he said, 
with a joyful countenance : “Gohome, 
ladies, the Marshal bids mo say that 
not a drop of blood shall be shed.” 
The mourners returned home, com- 
forted by the thought of hope for the 
future. When they reached Mantua 
they understood the horrible jest 
which had been practised. ot a 
drop of Vlowt had been shed, 
condemned had alt been hanged. Con- 
sult the Italian and French papers 
for last year, and you wil! find the 





same devil’s work yoing on every- 
where: that is, not only in Lom- 
bardy and Venice, but in the Duchies, 


and in the Legations too. Now, then, 
T ask you, is it any marvel that these 
yeople are “incorrigible anarchists +” 
Jan you wontler if they exclaim with 
the betrayed Constance — 


“ War, war; no poaca : peace is to moe war. 
. «| O Austria, thou dost shume 
‘That bloody spoil: thou slave, thou wretch, 
thon coward, 
‘Thou little valent, great in villany."—King 
Joka, Act un. Scene}, 





Milan at last. A scramble to the 
omuibus, which holds some Forty 
people, and we aro carried throug! 
atroets gay with the Sardinian tri- 
colour, aud all alive with Zouayes, 
until we reach Bairr’s Hotel de la Ville, 
one of the best in Italy. 

“Shall I stir out to-night 1” I asked 
mysolf, when chocolate and eggs were 
despatched. Then, putting my head 
out and catching a glimpee of a lofty 
eastern window, I lost not a moment, 
but, seizing hat and stick, rushed out 
violently, and up a crowded street, to 
- you know well whither. 

't was at sunset on a Sunday even- 
ing when IJ first saw edral. 
heavy clouds of a recent thunder 
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shower were breaking up and rending 
slowly apart. Right against theso 
bluish-black ruins of the storm deli- 
cate pinnacles of purest marble gin: 
mered with a ghostly whiteness. D 
a crevice between the huge piles of 
cumulus one bright star shone just 
over the golden saint that crowns the 
central spire. From thence the gree 
red, and white flag of Sardinia ‘dcooned 
in the breezeless evening. Involun- 
tarily one thought of another evening, 
and another atur that shone over a fat 
different temple, which shrined Deit: 
in infancy. The great aquare was full 
of people keeping their festal day, and 
lingering in the twilight that they 
might enjoy the cool and balmy eveu- 
tide. It was a glorious sight to be- 
hold the bright eyes, and happy faces, 
and free steps, so changed froin tho 
louring countenances and_ stealthy 
pace of two months ago. No longer 
the hated black and yellow flag hung 
a ploomy aymbot of national death, 
nt the loved tricolour, banner not 
only of Sardinian, but of Italian Jiber- 
tica. No longer brave men eave way, 
with an ill-concealed look of hatred, 
to the detested white-coated suldicrs ; 
nor pretty women shrank trom con- 
tact with the Austrian, whose toucl 
would be pollution. The drums sound 
the rappel: and, instead of turning 
away leat theyshould sce their tyrant», 
the people advance hastily forward, 
and follow the fifes and flutes as they 
strike up a lively air. Here you seu 
a Zouave walking urm-in-arm with a 
Milancxe civilian; there, one of Nupo- 
Jeon’s artillery-men is talking bad 
Ttahan to a comely, dark-eve 1, 
who suswers in bad French. Mon 
speak ont Ioud. They are ne lenge: 
atraid of spies; they have uo’ 
more to fear from the villunous aired 
Imagine, if you can, the agony of 
expectation with which the people 
must have listened to the distant 
rumbling of the mms at Magenta. 
Days before the conflict they could 
scarcely restrain their long-pent hatred. 
aa the armed Austrians passed through 
Milan on their way to battle. But 
when the troops returned in haste and 
disorder, and bivuuacking only for o 
few minutes outaide the castle, con- 
tinued their retreat, all doubt and fear 
vanished. Milan rose en measae, yet 
orderly and efully. The munici- 
pality took the government into their 
own hands, and sent deputations to 
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Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel. Ou 
the 8th of June the conquering sove- 
reigns, with their victorious troo 
entered the city amid such a storm o! 
jubilant applause as we phlegmatic 

ortherners caunot conceive of The 
people seemed well-nigh to hive lost 
their senses ; they threw themselves 
before the troops and almost under 
the feet of the horses. A little maiden 
of four or five years’ old, clothed in 
white, carried a bouquet larger than 
herself and offered it to the hero of 
the day, MacMahon. The Marshal 
placed “her on his saddle amid the 
shouts of the people and a shower of 
nosegays. In the evening every Milan- 
ese insisted upon having a French or 
Sardinian aoldier with him. High- 
ym women, with the blood of the 
Sforzas and the Viecontis in their 
yeiua, walked side by side with aol- 
diers from the ranks. The nobility 
m person drove their new gucstr 
throngh the city. The lower classes 
turned out into the streets that they 
ight give their beds to the deliverers 
of Italy ; and paupers spent their little 
all in furnishing a sumptuous repast 
in honour of the victors, Their pro- 
abgality would leave them utterly pen- 
nilows ; but what cared they. “/taliaé 
dibera?? 

As the Dont is the last thing that 
we look at in the evening, ro it 18 the 
first ol ject of our morning pilyrimage. 
Secing it by daylight one is move than 
ev struck by the marvellous beauty 
and exquisite finish of every part, 
The cauopied niches on all sides of 
the cathedral would afford room for a 
tien of 4,500 statues, and 3,000 
actually in place. I know very 
1) that the architecture is not pure 
hie, and one could wish the west 
front different in many rexpects ; but, 
for all that, this charch nukes amon 
the very furemust of the temples raise 
tu the glory and honour of God. It 
has the advantage, mureover, of being 
nobly placed. Instead of being built 
inst, like Antwerp, or erected in 
the midst of nurrow strecta, like Co- 
loyne, it stands, free and alone, in an. 
open square, where the irregularity of 

he houses serves aga foil. One walks 
round and round the cathedral, gasing 
at every window, and spire, and flying 
buttress, with a lover-like fondness, 
until, enteriug through the great west 
door, you pass from the brightness of 
an Italian noontide to deepest gloom. 
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‘When the eye has got used to the 
chi it turns from one beanty to 
another—from the great east window, 
full of glorious hues, to the airy pil- 
lars of clustered shafts that spring 60 
lightly from the marble floor, and are 
lost far up above amid capitals of 
surven leaf and fruit. But all the 
world seems gathered here to-day. It 
is drawn hither by the preparations 
that are being made for the solemn 
service in memory of Charles Albert 
that will be celebrated this week. The 
long aisles resound with the noise of 
saws and hammers. Dearded work- 
men are busy in erecting an enormous 
catafalquo; in front of the chancel, 
flags and banners are being arranged 
in, graceful draping. Large scrolls, 
with patriotic inscriptions, are being 
fastened to the pillars of the nave. 
Let ur read this one Mi forti caduté 
sui campr della gloria piqnando per 
PLadepedensia Htaliana, it Municipio, 
col clery ¢ popolo implora da Dio 
giusto Rimuneratore Pimmortile Co- 
vona.” The brave dead who fell in 
tho disastrous campaign of cleven 
years ago will rest more quietly in 
their graves on the Iuttle-ficlds if it 
is given to them to know that the 
freedom which they perished in striv- 
ing to win, has been obtained at last. 
Then, reverting in thought through 
71,500 years, the fourth coutury, with 
its two suinted heroes, seems to rixe 
hefore us. One sees the Western 
Bishops assembled in solenm couche 
to disenss the doctrines of the per- 
seented Athanasius ; and while the 
tunult of the multitude without— 
fearful lest violence should be done to 
the pastors whom they lovo—grows 
louder and louder, we hear the nerv- 
ants of God boldly refuse to «do the 
bidding of a Roman Eraperor, Or 
else it 1s a few years luter, when the 
Imtin prelates are again convened to 
choose a person meet to be thespiritual 
father of this rival of Rome —this 
capital of the Western Empire. Then 
one scems to hear the lately discordant, 
voices shouting out in unison, “ Am- 
‘prose is Bishop! He, the fearless 
saint, we behold dauntlessly refusing 
the royal demand of 2 church for the 
‘use of the Arian heretics, and saying 
to the armed guards that are come to 
enforca their request—‘ You may use 

‘our swords and spears against me ; 
dich a death I ‘will radi ‘undergo. 
Then there peals through the nave 
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and quire of the old Basilica the sub- 
Jime words of the “Te Deum Lauda- 
Taus,” sung—and sung for the first 
time—in the grand and simplo strains 
of the Ambrosian chaunt. But the 
hymn of praise is hushed—low Mise- 
pete ak forth ie wasting ner 
@ cent ter, “the Scour; 

of Cod,” ‘with hie dréad barbarians 

reada ruin and desvlation all around. 

der are the cries for mercy—imore 
full of anguish the “Kyrie Eleison”— 
acven hundred years after, when a 
more ruthless destroyer than Attila, 
with sword and fire lays waate the 
once noble city, and only the great 
church remaing unsrathect in the midst 
of nnivernil rain, Then, after a long 
period of sore trial and oppression, 
Bueceeded by a great and wonderful 
prosperity, one seer the northern na- 
tions contending for the fuir prize - 
each holding it in turn, till it is handed. 
over by heartless dipionuttists to the 
tender mercies of the wicked, But 
now, looking upon this vast multitude 
of people —thexe flags bearing the well- 
known colours of lilerty —we remom- 
ber that the city of Saint Ambrose is 
free once more, and, with all our 
hearts, we rejoice with them whv have 
such goud cause to rejoice. 

Service this morning is heing per- 
formed in the underground church. 
It is 2 enrious sight tu look down upon 
the stuled priests and white-robed 
acolytes flitting about in the dusky 
gloom, which the light of a multitude 
‘of tapers docs not disperse. The dio- 
cone uf Milan bounts of possessing the 
only liturgy which has not given way 
to thut one of more modern date used 
by the rest of the Latin Church. This 
liturgy is the work of St. Ambrose, 
to whom is ascribed the glory of hav- 
ing written the Te Dewm. The clergy, 
inindful of their ecclesizstical line 
and proudly styling themselves “ Not 
Ambrogiani,” havo resisted all at- 
tempts to alter their mode of worship, 
and. still retain, with firmness of affec 
tion, the Rito Ambrogiano. 

‘You have duly examined the vari- 
ous monuments and statues, and cri- 
ticised, though not admired, the cele- 
brated St. Bartholomew, and looked 
with reverence upon the Chrismon 
Sancti Ambros, with its mystic sym- 
Dols. Then, let us pass through this 
Little dow, ding, anoniting a long oud 
‘weary flight of stepa, emerge upon the 
Not of the cathedral. I know of no 


ova 


churoh where the detaila are wrought 
out with eueh ion as in 
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in the north-east, the mountains of 
pene stand clear in ths eun- 


Duomo. Not only in ths portions of lig! 


the building which every one sees will 
You find this elaborate finishing, but 
in Kttle nooks and corners, which it is 
@ chance that you will not overlook 
altogether, you will dievover the same 
exquisite workmanship, aa though the 
workmen thought little of human 
praise, and very much of the approval 
of Him for whose glory, ey_used 
chiael, and hammer, end file. Wan- 
dering from roof to roof, and gazing at 
pinnacles, and buttresses, and niches 
in long succession of delicate tracery 
and wondrous carving, one is more 
than ever amazed nat the combined 
vastness and beauty of this Queen of 
Churches. It is, to borrow a simile 
from a French writer, as though you 
looked upon some mighty iceberg with 
its thousand peaks of dazzling whitc- 
ness, or as if you stood in some cave 
surrounded by a countless multitude 
of stalactites. Then, when you have 
formed some idea of the vast whole, 
and as you proceed to examine the 
details, ‘you suddenly come upon a 
sheltered angle, and light upon some 
atatue that would move the envy of 
the lord of the most ; Princely palace. 
Now it is a St. Sebsstian, by Canova ; 
now an Eve, by Gobi; now a Virgin, by 
an own artist : and so, more thin 


ever, one secs how these three great 
“amps of srohitooware Truth, Beau- 
one upon this 


y and Sacrifice, have s 
church since the first foundation-stone 


was laid. 

Stationed anywhere else than where 
we stand, we should long ago have 
been feasting our eyes on the glorious 
country that stretches all round, far 
assighteanreach. Here, as from the 
spire at Antwerp, you look upon a 
wide sweep of fertile plain, surround- 
ing the city, clove at. feet, and 
dotted with innumerable villages and 
farms ; but here you have what is 
wanting tothe Flemish view—a grand 
mountain back-ground. Through 
many a Jen ie the snow -ceowned, 

ips exten: ir giant ranges. ere 
is the pyramid of Monte Viso, and 


there our old friend the Cenis, there shakis 


Queen Monte Ross; yonder is the 
‘implon, with whom we hope to make 
closer acquaintance ; far off the St. 
Gothard is: faintly vistblo; then follows 

eo at wi base the 


the ran; al 4 
peautiful lake of Como ; sad, a 


But neither for Alpa nor etatues 
can I stay longer in the of thie 
fierce noontide. Descending again to 
the interior, we shall be just in time 
to regulate our watches by the at 
he passes over the meridian line laid 
down upon the floor of the church. 
Then passing out at the western door, 
let us creep along in the dark shadow 
of the cathedral. Give me leave to 
inspect this book-stall. What have 
we here !—a novel sight, I expect, in 
this part of the world. See, close 
aguinst the great church, is a stand of 
Bibles and Testaments aent out by the 
Bible Society. Hard by you have a 
ditterent class of literature : the war, 
of course, and ali that relatea to the 
leaders of it, arc the favourite sub- 
jects. Lhave made my daily purchase; 
it is a “Life of Garibaldi,” most cher- 
ished of Italian heroes. 

Few men have led such an exciting 
life as the leader of the Alpine Caccia- 
tori. His love of adventure early 
manifested itself in his escaping from 
school, and embarking on board a 
vessel which took him to Rome, the 

lediterranean porta, and to Russia, 
In 1834 he was engaged in a Jiberal 
conspiracy at Genoa, and was com- 
pelled to fly to France. Returning 
soon after, Incognito, he pursued his 
studies for two years, and then enter- 
ed the service of the Bey of Tunis. 
Finding little work here, he went to 
Rio Janerio, Tuking command of the 
squadron against Buenos Ayres, he 
performod such marvellous feats of 
courage, that the enemy declared it 
waa no man, but a devil, that fought 
xgainat them, He again displayed 
hus bravery againat the English fleet 
in the river Uruguay. The British 
commandant, Admiral Brown, waa x0 
struck by the dauntleas courage of his 
foe, that after the fight was over, he 
sent word to Garibaldi that he wish- 
ed to see him. The white-headed 
veteran waa astonished to find that 
the man who had given him so much 
trouble, wes but a youth, Warmly 
ing hartds with the young hi 
he praised his valour in the hi 
terms, and so the rival warriors ae 
ed. Tn the midst of his battles, - 
ae fell in love, and wes racried: 

wife in Is 
enterprise, sad fonght by hie side. 
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Atonetime she received a ballihrough 
her hat. At another she rode 
mites on horseback alone, by nigh’ 
and during a frightful storm, | In 
1846, Garibaldi joined the great Ita- 
lian movement. Twice he defeated 
the Neapolitan troops ; then heari: 
how Rome had fallen by 
treachery, he placed himself at the 
head of 3,600 men, with whom he 
made a desperate sortie from San 
Marino. Finding that little could be 
done here, he resolved to get to Ven- 
ice and aid her in her heroic defence. 
On his way he fell in with the Austrian 
fleet, from which he escaped miracu- 
Jously ; then flying from the equadron, 
he Janded at the mouth of the Pu, 
and here, his wife worn out by so 
many dangers, expired on the beach. 
“On taking her pulee,” he said, “in 
the hope of restoring hor to hfe, I 
found her a corpse, and sang the hymn 
of despair. I prayed for forgiveness, 
ast thought of the sin of taking her 
from her home.” The mourner then 
went back to America, and for n while 
engaged in business. In 1852 he again 
returned to Europe, and settled down 
upon a farm in the little island of 
Capresa, between Sardinia wnd Cor- 
sica, where one of his chief friends 
was Alphonse Karr. Wheu the late 
war broke outs the Sardinian Govern- 
ment corrected the error which they 
made eleven years before, in omittin; 
to recognise the services of so usefu 
an auxiliary, and Garibaldi was raised 
to the rank of Major-General in the 
Ttalian army, and appointed to com- 
mand the Cacctatori del? Alpi. 

The services which these free lances 
rendored in the recont glorious strug- 

le are well known. It ia not so well 
Enown that this regiment was re- 
eruited not only from Sardinia, but 
from Milan, Verona, Vavix, and Mc 
dena. On the walls of those cities 
venturesome hands had dared to in- 
reribe the names of Victor Emmanuel, 
Cavour, and Marmora. The students 
at the universities olstinately refused 
to learn German, and employed their 
time in forming secret socicties con- 
nected with the National Italian So- 
ciety at Turin, of which G@@ibaldi was 
vice-prosident. The watchwordamong 
these youths was VeRp1, since the 
name of that composer contained the 
initials of five favourite words— 
Vittorio Emmanuel, Re D'italia. The 
secret instructions of this society were 
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most fall and expHiat. As soon as 
hostilities commenced the members 
live fay ad Vigwo Somente 

ant it a 
Desth to the Austrian.” If an in: 


surrection was not possible in one cit 
they were to proceed to the nearest 
where on Saecute was feasible. ‘They 
were bound to intercept the march of 
Austrian troops by. breaking down 
bridges, tearing up the railroads and 
telegraphs, burning the magazines and 
stores, and keeping as hostages any 
officials whom they could take prison- 
ers. The Italian and Hungarian troops 
were to be won over to the popular sido 
if possible, Wherever an ingurree- 
tion ad succeeded, the man mout high 
in the public esteem was to take the 
place of Provisionary Commissioner 
for the King of Sardinia, and he should 
at once abolish all taxes upon bread, 
wheat, &. A levy of ono per cent. 
of the young men was to be enrolled 
for the pnbhe protection. A council 
of war wax to have free power to 
punish when necesnary, and the most 
strict discipline was tu be maintained. 
An account of arms and storer was to 
be sent to Victor Emmanuel ; and, 
whore necded, money might be raised 
from the inhabitants for the defence 
of the city. There provisions were 
sigued by Garibaldi and La Farina, a 
well-known author, When war actu- 
ally threatened, nraltitudes of able- 
bodied men contrived to pass from 
Lombardy and the Duchies into Sar- 
dinia, and there they enrolled them- 
selves in the band of the Cacciatori— 
all the worl knows the valiant deeds 
of general and men, Perhaps the 
time is not far off when they shal] ac- 
complish even greater things in bebalr 
of Italy. 

‘The traveller bas his duties as well 
as his pleasures. In most cities there 
are certain lions to whom he is bound 
to pay bis respects. To go from Mi- 
lan without seeing the Ceracolo would 
be as grievous a le mujesté as to 
leave Antwerp without a sight of the 
Descent from the Cross. The two 
works have certainly little in com- 
mon. Iu most minds very different 
emotions would be excited by them ; 
or, at least, while Rubens’ liant 
colours would calf forth unmingted 
admiration, the blurred and broken 
fresco of Da Vinci would a as 
much regret as admiration. I must 
confess that having so often seen this 
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eolebrated “Last Supper” engraved 
as though the original were 

rved, I felt a shock at behold- 
ing the well-known figures so irre- 
trievably injured by time, by monks 
more ruthless than time, and by 
“ restorers” more pitiless than either. 
There is much wisdom in Words- 
worth’s lines— 


“ Be Yarrow’s stream unseen, unknown; 
[e must, or we shall rue it, 
‘We have a vision of our own : 
Al! why should we undo it?” 


And most travellers will do well, in 
this instance, to resolutely refrain from 


secing what “ every one must see. 

One may visit the Bibtioteca 4! 
brosana without any fear of disay- 
pointment. Here are scarce old man 
scripta, wonderfully illuminated mix- 
pala, grand old first edition folios, 
rough designs by master artists worth 
a hundred times their weight in gold, 
autograph letters of kings, and popes, 
and warriors, palimpsests over which 
Cardinal Mai has spent many an honr 
of loving toil, parchments covered 
with characters of almost forgotten 
languages, and lastly, by way of ants 
climax, a lock of Luerezia Borsia's 
golden, silken hair, The nuuber of 
volumes contained in this builling is 
not large, probably about 100,000; It: 
the Ambrosian can boast of bung the 
first public library in Enrope. Pass 
ing up stairs we go through reom 
after roam of paintings, till T sink 
down wearied out by the heat an 
this continnal demand upon nny 
“organ” of wonder. “Then let us 
leave these and go to the Brena, one 
must ree the Brera.” “No, my 
friend, not unother picture will I look 
at to-day. Hail the first vetlerins 
that you sce, and we will takea drive. 
Out with you Murray—go anywhere 
you please.” 

Well, there is nothing very remark- 
able in the castle, though no doubt 
the Italians have thought it quite 
strong cnough all these years: nor is 
there any thing picturesque in this 
open ground which they call the 
aza a’ Armi, and where, IE do he- 
lieve, weshall have a coup de soleil in 
a minute, “Here, cabby, take us 
into the shade ag quick ag you can” 
But 2! vetturino dora not conprchend 
English, nor French cither. “Whar 
te the Italian fordriwe”? “Tamme 
T don’t know, What is to be done? 
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A few minutes more of this and ¥ 
shall never see my native land again.” 
“Cabby, allombra, ausai vite qua pos- 
sible.” “Well done, Jehu, he under- 
standa us: he ia become quitea poly- 
glottist all at once! We will rest on 
this Boulevard and enjoy the strange 
seene before us. Not a bad subject 
for an artist ¢ he long avenue of 
Seen: and the soldiers lying, Tityrus- 
like, by hundreda, in theshade, They 
would be tolerably happy here were 
it not for the flies; an it is, they ma- 
nage to pass their time in smoking, 
‘chatting,’ and flirting with the vivan- 
ditres. ok at yonder strong fellow, 
stretched at full length, and infinitely 
amused by a pet rabbit that sports at 
his side, and ever and anon hides hin- 
self in his master’s jacket as some ill- 
looking dog comes up, sniffing the air 
and necuting giume. See here, march- 
ing down the road, with a steady 
tiamp, druus beating, and colours 
flyme, comes a regiment of Sardinian 
wildicrs, as fine a set of men as you 
will ee anywhere. Out rnsh all the 
gamins, up start uursery-inaids and 
chiklven, and walk together side by side 
with the brave heroes of Italian liberty. 
Ent now we have a sadly different 
spectacle, as we enter a church which 
has been set apart for the wounded 
whom the hospitals could not take in. 
The stalls are turned into beds, and 
‘on each lick sume poor fellow who has 
tastad the suffering as well ay the 
glory of war, Over each bed a card 
i. wed with the word, sta 1, 
. up to 4. These, the 

lady-nurse who Vandy accompanied 
us mys, denote the diet on which the 
invalid is placed. It ix easy to neo the 
difference in the condition of the pa- 
pnts Without looking at thene. ere 
a of ghastly palen and cheeks 
all sunken, and brows furrowed hy 
pain, give little hope that the sufferer 
will ever get beyond the meagre fare 
of Diéte 1, What o contrast this 
bright-cyed, radiant countenance pre- 
vents, how intensely he relishes the 
ing of the chicken which the doctor, 
who plaved him on /éa 4 this morn- 
ing, slows him to have. He is o 
Zouave, ag na in reply to my in- 
quiries about his woun Sieshows me 
his broken limb all swathed and ban- 
daged, how every feature of his hand- 
sume face lights up as he goes on to 
talk of the glorions day at Mi ta: 
how hopefully he smiles as I wish him 
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a speedy return home, He is not yet 
tite so far advanced as his 
there who is walking about on crut- 
ches, trying his recovered strength ; 
but in a fow days he will be well, the 
doctor says, and then Vive la France! 
It is a rare and touching aight to be- 
hold how, as the ladies whe have do- 
voted themselves to nursing their 
wounded deliverers glide ubout with 
scarcely heard tread, and passing froin 
sufferer to sufferer, smooth an uncasy 
pillow, or give asip of water,or whisper 
a word of sympathy and encourage- 
meut, all eyes aie turned to thein with 
an unspeakable luve and reverence. 
There was one of those tender wateh- 
ers cspecially, with a pale and won- 
derfully beautiful countenance, whom 
the poor helpless ones secmed to look 
upon as anangel of God. For myself 
a now and deeper meaning was given 
to the lines of our favourite 
poet — 
“Thi» world’s @ room of sickness, where 
euch heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest. 
The truest windom there, and noblost art 
As his, who skills of eomlort best: 
Siete by the kindust look and gentlest 
0 


Enfee! 





spirits own, 
And love to raise tho languid eye 
Whon, hke an ar gul's wing, they feel her 
flveting 1 
This is only one, and not by any 
means the worst of many similar 
scenes. In the regular hospitals there 
are far more harrowing spectacles, for 
there the most severely wounded lie 
hovering between life and death; alto- 
gether there are in Milan about 
14,000 sick and wounded. At Brescia, 
two, the effects of the war are seen in 
theie fil horrors, There are 4,000 
French, 4,000 Italians, und 550 Aus- 
trinns crowded in the hospitals, chur- 
ches, and public buildings. Most of 
these were struck down at Solferino, 
and a terrible rumour says that fever, 
cholera, and gangrene have come to fi- 
ninh the work which the bayonet and 
the cannon-ball hud begun, und that 
uot one-tenth of ail this multitude 
will ever Icave their beds alive. 
The table d’héte to-day is quite a 
md affair. A brilliant company of 
g ienlt _ en oftiners 2 full uni- 
form, and laden with medals, crosses, 
and ribbons, is seated in Bairr’s splen- 
did slle-d-menger, Conspicuous 
among the rest is the distinguished 
lvoking surgeon-in-chief to the French 
VOL. LIV.—NO, COCXXIII. 
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army. While we are discussing the 
bounteous dinner, a sudden darkness 
spreads through the room, then. there 
isa low rumble which gets louder 
and louder, a dazzling light dispela 
the gloom for an instant. We are 
on to: Have a ae ce _ 
waiters lamps, though it is only 
aix o'clock; but sean every one ruslies 
from tulle, drawn to the open yard by 
such a roar of rain and hail as I have 
never heard before, and do not expect 
to hear agum. Creat masses of ice 
come tumbling down into the vast 
pools of rain that have fallen in a few 
minutes. The upronr of the elements 
is ronething wouderful. I can com- 
pare the din to nothing else but the 
noise that one hears when an unpo- 
pular canidate bexins to speak from 
the hustmes. In quarter of an hour 
the hunawane hay abated, an hour of 
it wold bie a disastrous flood. 

The evening is cool and pleasant. 
As we stroll about the streets we no- 
tice a crowd of people reading a pla- 
card upon the wall, It is an addrosa 
to the French army from the Towle 
of Milan, written in French and Ita~ 
Tian s— 

«Two monthe ago.” it begins, “a 
whole People, trembting with anxiety 
and hope, heard the sound of your guns: 
that great svice of battle annuunced the 
hour of their redemption, and coming 
etill nearer, gave fresh strength to the 
yinces already raised against the oppres- 
sors, You atrived, and the first ray of 
the sun of Hberty slowed us your glo- 
rious colours inturtwined with tho colours: 
of our country.” 





The address then cloquently de- 
scribes the heroic deeds of the French 
army, and the Milanese then mourn 
that though they were free when the 
sword of Franve was pat into the 
sheath, their brethren still remained 
in misery. 

“(No greater grief ever followed 
greater giudness. ‘You who looked upon 
the paleness of our faces felt it in the 
deptis of your hearts, and, perhaps, 
doubted whether our regret had not over- 
come our gratitude. 

vrab, no! the Ttalian people are not 
ungrateful. They know what they owe 
you, and they have no greater comfort 
than to remember it when it must be 
that now, chosen sons of France, you 
Jeave us half way on the road of our for- 
tunes. The Emperor has said it, hap- 
pen what may, France willalway A ted 2 
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great nation so long as it has a heart to 
embrace a noble cause, and men like you 
to defend it. Not in vain will our sons 
have fought by your side the great battle 
of independence. By your example they 
will have gained fresh strength, and you, 
perhaps, will preserve a not ungrateful 
remembrance of your brethren in arms: 
of these old comrades whom already in 
the Crimea you began to know : of those 
youthful combatants whom patrioti«m 
has oxcited, and whom theit country 
shall find matured by discipline on that 
day when God shall grant them to fulfil 
their destinies. On that day, we have 
faith that our banners will wave toge- 
ther, our right hands bo clasped, our 
hearta beat in unison, even as now our 
banners wave, our right hands are 
claaped together, and our hearts beat 
in time, not exchanging a last farewell, 
but each saying to the other §.A rwederer 
sui campi dell ‘onore'! 

This address was signed Z Afil- 
nesi. Whether it was really the ex- 
pression of the popular feeling I do 
not know—at least it was well timed; 
for the Milan newspapers had been 
saying rather unpleasant things anent 
the peace of Villafranca, and the au- 
thor thereof: so unpleasant indeed, 
that the provisional government had 
deemed it necessary on this very day 
to give the offending editors a public 
warning, somewhat after the style to 
which ch journalists are so well 
accustomed. ft is true the people 
seemed to look with a favourable cye 
upon the crowds of Zouaves andl 
other French troops that filled the 
atreets: true you might see notices mm 
the windows of the reading rooms 
that Messieurs the French officers 
‘were prayed to favour the owner of 
the room by reading the newspapers 
whenever they pleased (although to 
see yourself abused is nota very great 
privilege). Yet a straw willshow the 
current; and newspaper writers have 


8 knack not only of following the 
atream, but of guiding its course. 

Since the war a crop of jour- 
nals has sprang up. Many, and sape- 
cially the Gazzetta di Hilano, belong 
to i first pent oe oft the chief 
privileges in which a country 
rides iteelf is the power of laughing 
at those in authority. So Milan has 
started its Punch uuder the name of 
Uomo di Pietra. Like Il Fischietto, 
at Turin, its jokes are not of a very 
high order, yet they are stinging 
enough to render it certain that if 
any one had possessed a copy of 
the paper in daya of yore he would 
have been shot or hanged withont 
mercy. This week the principal en- 
graving in (’omo is called “Cavour 
and Time.” The ex-minister is sit- 
ting ona chair, and glares through his 
spectacles in a fiercely deapondent 
way. “Never mind, Cavour,” says 
old Saturn, who, with hie seythe and 
glass, has dropped quietly in for a 
morning call; “Never mind, Venice 
will have her turn.” “Well, then, be 
quick about it,” is the tart reply. 

Weary of my day’s work I send for 
the niaestro of the hotel, who speaks 
fair English. “I wish to go to Ve- 
nice: which is my best route?” 
“Pardon, Monsieur, that is impos- 
sible. You cannot pass the Austrian 
lines for three weeks to come.” This 
is a sore disappointment, What 
should I do. 1 will go to the nor- 
thern Italian Jakes, and start to-mor- 
row for Arona, ‘Is Monsieur aware 
that the trains are stopped since Sun- 
day?” “No, indced, why is that?” 
“The Government is using the line 
for sending back troups.” “Per 
Baecs! So it is easier to get into 
Italy than to get out.” 

ES. 
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JACQUES VAN ABTEVELDE. 


BY PROFESSOR DE VERICOUR, 


Tae cities of Flanders, with their 
republican municipalities, present, 
during the fourteenth century, a 
tacle very aimiler to that offered by 
the Repnbtica of Italy. In all we be~ 
hold the system of enfranchised town- 
ships and the principles of velf-govera- 
ment followed by a remarkable pro- 
gress in civilization, the more striking, 
if compared with the state of those 
portions of Europe which were sub- 
jected to the feudal ayatem. In the 
latter, the condition of the people was 
wretched beyond measure: the inha- 
bitants of the cities as well as of the 
rural districts wore given up, without 
defence, to the plundering, Jawlcas 
bands—the scourge of that age—to 
tho extortions of their lords, or, to the 
brutal and despotic authority of the 
delegates of a heartless despot. The 
dogree of prosperity attained by those 
free cities during the fourteenth cen- 
tary appeure fabulous when eoutrasted 
with the barbarism then reigning in 
other lande. On the other hand, that 
system of Iocal freedom—srowing 
ever more oxclusive and jealuuy~-ie- 
void of the great principles of unity 
and solidarity between citics and 
lands, is evidently a vicious system of 
government, especially when itclashes 
with the prerogatives of a suzerain. 
It engenders incessant agitations and 
dissonsions ; it is x perpetual clement 
of revolts and civil wars; the liberty 
it securea is of so stormy and restless 
a nature that the partial blessings it 
confera are certainly feebler if placed 
in the balance with the bloodshed, 
destruction, and habits of ferocity it 
fosters. The history of the city of 
Ghent offers one of the most striking 
examples of the turbulent, haughty 
Jove of local freedom, with ita fatal 
results. Ghent, aa woll as the other 
republican cities of Europe, displayed, 
in ita prosperity of the fourteenth 
century, an excessof sumptnous wealth 
—it plunged into the material enjay- 
ments which never fail to become the 
wing worm that invisibly saps the 
Basia 0 Fab aocileifice ia wate of 
corruption, however, en singu- 
larly exaggerated. It has been re- 


peated! related that the bath-houses 
stooven) had become, in Ghent, the 
abode of the most frightful profligacy, 
and that about 1,400 murdera had 
been committed in one year, in the 
city and its environs. ‘The Flemish 
historians (Lenz nnd de Gerlache) 
have demonstrated the falsehood of 
such ridicnlous fabies, The disease of 
corruption was deeply rooted enough, 
in its sad reality, to be deplored and 
justify the foreboding of an inevitable 
decay, withont these exaggerations of 
the weak-minded, and of political 
foes. 
Thecommencoment ofthe fourteenth 
century was very brilliant forthe city 
of Ghent; it evinced the energy and 
Patriotinm of its citizens. In 1300, 
hilippe-le-Bel, of France, detained 
rearherously the Count of Flanders a 
prisoner, incorporated the whole of 
that province with the Crown of 
France, and sent to govern it his 
uncle, a man notorious for bis cu- 
pidity and tyranny, The Flemish, 
already inclignant, since the iniquity 
perpetrated against their unfortunate 
Count, were now smarting under the 
juwnlts of a foreign despot. They 
prepared for the work of vengeance. 
A bold and skilful citizen, Peter de 
Koniug, a weaver of Bruges, con- 
ceived the xenerous project of do- 
livering his country. He joined to 
his enterprise, in the qitality of aasiut- 
ant-lientenant, a butchernamed Jolin 
Breydel, a very patriotic aud deter- 
mined character. Ona fixed day, all 
the Freneb and their partisans, Zetea- 
non, friends of the liy, were either 
massacred or driven away from the 
country. Immediately after a formid- 
able Flemish army of 60,000 men was 
formed under the walls of Courtrai to 
reaist the powerful French host that 
was preparing to wash into a sea of 
blood the blot of their shame and ex- 
pulsion, Peter de Koning made over 
the command of the Flemish army to 
Gui, the son_of the Connt of Flan- 
ders. The Flemish army thus as- 
sembled was almost entirely composed 
of the men of the various corporations 
of trades, ali burning with oehan 
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for liberty. The French army, 
proaching, came to encamp on the side 
of the city opposite to that ocenpied 
the patriots; it reckoned more 
than 50,000 men, but comprising the 
élite of French chivalry, commanded 
hy Robert of Artois, cousin of the 
French monarch. The city of Ghent, 
in the meantime, suffering from fa- 
mine, every able-bodied man had left 
it to join his fellow-citizens at the 
vamp. Onthe 11th of July, 1302, the 
battle of Courtrai was fought,” the 
most glorious day in the annals of 
Flandera. The French nobility were 
inowed down without mercy, Seven 
hundred golden spurs found on the 
field of battle were suspended us a 
trophy in the church of the abbey of 
Groeninghe, near Courtrai. 

The devotion of the city of Ghent 
for its Counts was not destined, how- 
ever, to be of long duration. The 
sovereignty of Flanders fell inte the 
hands ofan unworthy prince—a prinve 
who proved insensible to the interests 
of the country and absorbed by his 
own cupidity and political ambition. 
Louis, of Rethel and Nevers, known 
ata later period as Louis de Crecy, 
in remembrance of the field of battle 
on which he lost his life, became 
Count of Flanders in 1322. The 
King of France, Philippe V., gare 
him his daughter in marriage, aud by 
such a skilfl policy he secured the 
suzerainty which the French mon- 
archs claimed over the Counts of 
Flanders, and which was all but lost. 
When Philippe VI. of Valoisascented 
the French throne in virtue of the 
Salic law, in_132h, it is well known 
that Edward TIL. of England opponed 
to him his own pretensions to the 
sovereignty of France, founding his 
claims on the rights of his mother 
Isabella, daughter of Philippe-le-Lel, 
sister and heiress, as he maintained, 
of the last three kings, who had died 
without any male heirs. Thus, Flan- 
ders was constrained to come to a de- 
cision as to which of the two would 
‘be recognised as its suzerain, Philippe 
or Edward. 
tint was the period ween the Erench 

ings were preparing the unity 
of ihe monarchy. All ‘their efforts 
tended to submit to the direct autho- 
rity of the Crown the great fiefs of 


the kingdom. Flandera was in o 
strange position; divided into three 
very distinct purta: soubs 
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Ta couronne, holding of the King of 
France; Flanders, soubs empire, boid- 
ing of the Empire; and Fisnders, 
allodiale, under the direct immediate 
suzerainty of the Count of Flanders. 
Inthe present emergency Count Louis 
sacrificed the prosperity and interest 
of the Flemish to his own thy 
for the French alliance an rene 
despotiam ; he declared war against 
the English, and the city of Ghent 
would have been crushed in its com- 
merce and liberties, if a patriot and 
hero, Jacques van Artovelde, had not 
stood up for the defence of his native 
city. 
ues van Artevelde was born 
the close of the thirteenth 
century. His father was of an old 
noble family that had taken its name 
from the village of Artevelde (now 
Ertveldle), aud poraeas 
siderable enough to be enabled to give 
his chilthen an education suitable to 
their station. Jacques’ futher was 
several times invested with municipal 
dignities in Ghent. Hie mother was 
abo of high birth, and subsequently 
merited a large estate. Jacques, 
when still very young, was sent to the 
Court of France, where he received a 
knightly education. He was succens- 
ively page and knight to some French 
noble of high linenge, and was noted 
for his intelligence, his grace, anid 
courtesy. In the year 1310 he fol- 
lowed a French pene, to the Isle of 
Rhodes, havingalrewly explored many 
countries, acquired much experience, 
and distinguished himself in many 
tournaments. After many yearn’ wan- 
derings and adventures he returned 
to his native city, resolved to devote 
his experience to the Fatherland; he, 
therefore, fixed upen his hearth,— 
married a Indy, ulso of noble birth, 
and, was soon seen trking part in 
public affairs with » keen interest. 
vuis de Nevers, Count of Flanders, 
was not long before commencing, 
through his agents and favourites, a 
serios of petty peraccutions, and, as 
they did not mect with oatensilile re- 
siatunce, they were soon followed by 
actual acts of despotiam, in violation 
of the laws of the land. Jacques van 
Artevelde felt acutely the deplorable 
state into which his fellow-citizens 
had fallen. He therefore concerted 
with some of his relations and friends 
the means of remedying such # state 
ofthings. A numerous party of sym- 


toward 
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pathizers was soon formed. They 
Tesolved to put a check to the en- 
croachments upon their li OA 
legitimate subject for the explosion of 
digcontent ere long offered itself. A 
venerable citizen of Ghent, Siger le 
Courtroivin, was illegally condemned 
and put to death. He was ostensibl 
attached to the English alliance, an 
had received an English deputation 
with great aplendonr. 

Uourtroisin had, along with Arte- 
id ulyo Rome sceret un- 
tween the Flemish and 
the English. Count Louis having dis- 
covercd this transaction arbitrarily 
ordered Courtroisin to be seized, and 
his head cut off, Artevelde felt ex- 
usperated when he bebeld his vener- 
alte friend and relative dragged to 
the block. His hatred against the 
Count of Flanders became deeper; it 
was the signal fur a gencrul move- 
ment; the workshops had already 
been closed. The woxvers now filled 
tho streets, crying for “bread and 
work!” Artevelde convoked his fel- 
low-citizens at Bylogue, near Ghent. 
There he spoke with ¢loghence— 
pleaded the cuuse of the roop le, and 
pronounced himself fearleysly in fa- 
vour of the Enylixh alliance, which 
wis 80 sdvautagecus to the city of 
Ghent. Several partisans of the 
Couut and of France rushed upon 
him and would have assassinated him, 
were he uot promptly sucroured. 
When the news of the attempt spread 
through the city the people became 
infuriated; thoy flew to arms, und 
proclaimed him their governor (ra- 
waert) and captain of the citizens, 
The Count withdrew, but soon after 
returned, granting a general amnesty 
to Ghent and Bruges, which city had 
joined Arteveldu in hia resistance. 

‘e aldo confirmed the revolutionary 
changes that hud tuken place. 

‘The popularity of Artevelde daily 
increased, He was hailed by tho 
corporation of trades with boundless 
enthusiasm. On entering public life, 
he had inscribed himself in the regis- 
ters of one of the great corporations 
of trades, that of tho brewers, as a 
member of that body. It was a cus- 
tom with a great number of noblea 
thus to affiliate themselves to the 
powerful industrial classes of the city, 
thus to insure a certain degree of po- 
pular favour, The same custom was 
then existing at Florence, where 
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Dante had entered one of the arta, 
that of medicine and drugs. Hence 
the gray error committed by Frois- 
aart, copied by Hume, and by a vast 
suraber of Pivterians, even in our 
own time, of supposing that Jacquea 
van Arteveldo, was actually a brewer. 
Whatever may havo been his social 
station, it does not by any means 
affect the intrinsic inerits of the po- 
pular chieftain. The warmth of the 

Issiaus in asrerting hia just position 
aud sphere of education, of late yeara, 
hag been in proportion to the oppro- 
briwn which the partisans of abeolut- 
ism cast upon him, aa a coarse, mean, 
ignorant brewer. ' Indeed, the public 
life of Artevelde, if justly narrated; 
his cloquence, diploiuatic skill, and 
the acts of his government, would 
certainly be a most inarveilous phe- 
nomenon, had he been a simple, un- 
elucated brewer; whilst they fall 
within the domuin of probabilities 
when he is recognised as the man of 
exwrience, of education, rare accom- 
plixshments, and noble blood. 

The corporation of the brewer 
proud that the s2nert was one of 
their body, althongl au honorary 
member ouly, were more than others, 

erhaps, ready to perish in the de- 
ence of Artevelde. Under his aus- 
pices the three citics of Ghent, 

vuges, and Ypres, made public the 
alliance they had fonned, as well as 
heir comumerenil treaty with Eng- 

1. But the Count was secretly 
nnenting the urmed resistance of the 
euemics to the civil authority, and 
Artevelde was obliged to check seve- 
ral insurrections, and, at the head of 
the well-disciplined bands of Lis fel- 
Jow-citizens, to take by force of arms 
the town of Biervlict, that bad ro- 
fused to recognise the alliance, treaty, 
and adninistration of the three citics. 
From that day the wool came in 
abundance from England, and the 
weavers of Ghent returned “joyfnlly 
to work.” An active commerce was 
soon established between the Flemish 
and the English. But, in the mean- 
time, Count Louis continued his Los- 
tility against the civil government. 
He had assombled, after great efforts, 
a little army, which he placed on an 
island to molest the pussage of the 
English and Flemish vesecls; the citi- 
zona marched against it, and it was de- 
feated and dispersed. The Count of 
Flanders, again obliged to yield, sanc- 
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tioned the ameliorations and exten- 
sive powers of the civil ernment 
which he had found himeelf unable to 


The Province of Brabant, with its 
Duke, was exposed, bowever, to the 
intrigues of the agents of the French 
monarch, who, anxious to secure lis 
alliance, spared no means that might 
sow the seede of discord between the 

people of Brabant and the Flemish. 
lere Artevelto gave a striking in- 
atanceof his political sagacity:thiough 
his intervention the Duke of Brabant 
formed a close alliance with England, 
in which were comprised the principal 
cities of Flanders. In this treaty, so 
beneficial to Flanders, the private 
righte of each were respected, whilst 
the privileges were shared by all. Ite 
object was to bind by a conmon in- 
terest the brave populations of thove 
provinces, 8o that, acquiring strength 
hy their union, they might be pre- 
pared to triumph over their external 
foes. This celobrated treaty, sigued 
at_ Ghent, in November 1339, is con- 
sidered one of the ablest acts in the 
records of statesmanship. It was 
due oxclusively to the persuasive 
eloquence, skill, and activity of Arte- 
, who, accompanied hy a cul- 
league in the government, went to 
every city tu proclaim its adopticu, 
receive the oath of fidelity, anc de- 
at the same time the alliance 

with Edward of England, to whom 
supreme power was given, the pro- 
potty of the Count, however, aud the 

we and 


ivileges being pected, 
Tt hes been peon inglinh 
alliance was of 


een seen that the 
vital importance to 
Flanders in a commercial point of 
view. The political alliance was a 
natural consequence of it. All the 
efforts of Artevelde tended to this 
conclusion. There wea, however, a 
serious obstacle. In a treaty of peace, 
signed with France in 1335, the Fle- 
mish had accepted a solemn oath 
never to take arms against the King 
of gi The Salic law a force in 
France having repudiated by 
Edward TIL, who claimed the king- 
dom of an his patrimony, Ar- 
tevelds gave him an 
once did away with all the scruples 
of the people of ders. It wasto 
have himself immediately imed 
King of France. Ed complied 
with it, and from that time forward 
till the commencement of the nine- 
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teenth century, the Kings oi England 
bore the title of Kings cf France. 
The Flemish thus bound to Ed- 
ward FIL, prepared to join him in his 
war with ce. They still hesi- 
tated, however, and made propositions 
to the French King, w! eh, t being 
haughtily rejected, put an end to their 
hesitation. “In the meantime the 
King of England, who had been in 
Gheut with his queen and children, 
and made himself popular with the 
Fleinish, especially by the esteem he 
manifested for Artevelde, had been 
obliged to proceed to England in 
order to prepare for the impending 
strugele, leaving the queen with her 
children at Ghent, where, later, she 
gave birth te the celebrated John of 
Gannt, with Artevelde, who was in- 
trusted with the whole adininistra- 
tion of affuire, assisted by the Karl of 
Salisbury and James Harris. Edward 
IIT. obtained immense supplies from 
the English Parliament. Before he 
could return to Flandcra, however, 
he was informed that Philippe de 
Valois had collected a tremendous 
fleet in the harbour of Shuys (else), 
tu iutereept hin. Hia council ad- 
vixed him to stay till more ships 
could be collected: but he would not 
be detained, and set sail, with such 
an English fleet as waa ready, on the 
g2nd of June, 1340. On the follow- 
ing evening he came in sight of the 
evemy, who, on the morning of the 
2th, drew out to the mouth of the 
harbour of Sinys. As Edward raw 
the movement he exclaimed—* Ha! 
L have long desired to fight with the 
Frenchmen, and now J shall fight 
with sume of them by the grace of 
God and St. George?’—(rotssart). 
The battle soon began; stones were 
cast and arrows discharged from the 
decks; and then fastening their ships 
together with grappling irons and 
chains, the enemies fought hand to 
hand with their swords and pikea and 








battle-axes, The English gained a 
complete victory; nearly the whole of 
the French fleet was taken, and from 


ten to fifteen thonsand of their mari- 
ners were killed or drowned, but, 
ward dingrneed his victory by or- 
dering the ch admiral, whom he 
had taken prisoner, to be hung. 
after_his great naval victory, 
the King of England game? to Bru; 
where, popularity, hereqy 
to be admitted to the ion of 


vice, which at Ed: 
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Frades, and immediately after joinod 
Artevelde to confer with him. “Since 
the 30th July, Artevelde had invested 
the rebellious and opulent city of 
Tournai, at the head of 40,000 Flem- 
igh, and 20,000 men from Brabaat. 
The King, on his arrival, was struck 
with amazement st the admirable 
order and discipline of the Flemish 
army. The military service in Fian- 
ders had formerly n according to 
the feudal system; and the extreme 
division of the authority was futal to 
unityand efficiency. Each was bound 
by his duty and his oath to march 
under his own chief, and his own ban- 
ner only, Thus, the vassals of an Ab- 

t, or Baron, could not follow any 
other benner but their own ; nor any 
chief but their direct master, or his 
delegate. Hence arose great inconve- 
niences and loss of time. Artevelde 
reformed that system with consum- 
mate skill. Of the mass of the cities 
and vil! he made one nation, He 
brought the whole of Flanders to sub- 
mit to one military law, instead of the 
thousands of divisions which paralyzed 
the movements of the country ; he di- 
vided it into three circles, with their 
three cupitals, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres. 
Each circle reccived a scpurate civil 
and military administration, with ex- 
cellent, well-defined orgamclaws. The 
Flemish army derived incalculable 
advantages from this refurm, as soon 
appear ck at the siege of Tournai. 

e city had made extensive Prepara- 
tions for defence; it was completely 
invested by the Flemish ; the King of 
France, with whom remained Count 
Louis, hastened to ita assistance with 
his army. He advanced, therefore, 
but here Artovelde proved that his 
capacity was not confined to civil ad- 
ininistration. He evinced the genius 
of @ tactician. By the skill and ra- 
pidity of his dispusitions, the French 
army was reduced to complete inac- 
tion, blocked up in an wifavourable 

ition, spectators of the heroism, 
Aistress and submission of the citizens 
of Tournai, and unable to come te their 
~assistance. After numerous assaults, 
repulsed with an indomitable courage, 
the city, reduced to the last extremity 
by famine, was on the point of sur- 
rendering itself at mercy. But the 
King of ce had recourse to diplo- 
macy to save it, and obtain sn advan- 
tageous peace. He requeated his sis- 
ter, Jane of Valois, mother of the 
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Queenot land, and Vountess Dow- 

of Pa to obtain favour- 
able conditions. The lady complied 
with the request, and in her mission 
of peace, employed the influence of 
‘elationship, consanguinity, ant re- 
ligion— for the Pontiff interfered j-— 
and through her influence, a truce of 
two years was agreed upon. But in 
the conferences for this peace there 
‘was a general tendenoy hostile to the 
Flemish—a disposition to abandon 
the interests of Flanders. The French 
King naturally spared no means to 
separate its cause from that of Eng- 
land; whilst the King of England had 
grown somewhat insensible to the 
cause and rights of the Flemish. In 
these circumstances, Artevelde dis- 
played his energetic patriotiem, his 
diplomatic capacity and eloquence. 
Lie protested against the iniquity of 
excluding Flanders from the armistice 
and truce ; and ultimately secured that. 
hip country should be on a footing of 
equality with France and England. 

e obliged Edward IIT, to sign the 
iruce of two years, and to agree that 
nll the sentences aud decrees which 
had been launched agains Flande 
should be amulled. He had them all 
burnt publicly, on the market-place, 
at Ghent, on the following Friday, 
and in Ins presence. He, moreover, 
insisted that Flanders should be dis- 
charged of every cluim and debt, and 
that the King of France should swear 
for himself and successors, that Flan- 
ders, in future, should never be inter~ 
dicted. 

When the truce had been concluded, 
the Count Louis of Flanders came 
from the French army to Ghent, and 
there had an interview with the Kin, 
of England, whom he received wit 
great distinction, remaining deaf, how- 
ever, to his pressing invitation to 
abandon the alliunce and protection 
of the King of France. Therearesome 
admissible suspicions as to whether 
Edward II. would have remained 
faithful to Artevelde, had the Count 
complied and joined the King of Eng- 
lant “aj. The people of 
Ghent, although continuing to receive 
the wool from England. inight have 
found the despotic sition of their 
Count unchecked, perhaps upheld, by 
his new ally. Fortunately for the 

ish, Louis of Crecy remained un- 
movable in his attachment to France 
and ita King. This established the 
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sive powers of the civil government 
which he had found hi unable to 
crush, 


The Province of Brabant, with its 
Duke, was exposed, however, to the 
intrigues of the agents of the French 
¢onarch, who, anxious to secure his 
alliance, spared no means that might 
sow the seeds of discord between the 

people of Brabant and the Flemish. 

ere ‘Artevelde Bave ae striking ~ 
atance of hia political sagacity: through 
his intervention the Duke of Brabant 
formed a close alliance with Englund, 
in which were comprised the prin 
cities of Flanders. In this treaty, so 
beneficial to Finders, the private 
rights of each were respected, whilst 
the privileges were shared by all. Its 
object. was to bind by a common in- 
terest the brave populations of those 
provinces, 80 that, acquiring strenxth 
y their union, they might be pre- 
pared to triumph over their external 
foes, This celebrated treaty, sigue 
at Ghent, in November 1339, is con- 
Bi one of the ublest acta in the 
records of statesmanship. It was 
due exclusively to the persuisive 
loquence, skit and activity of Arte- 
velde, who, accompanied hy a cul- 
league in the government, went to 
every city to proclaim its adoption, 
receive the oath of fidelity, and cu 
clare at the same time the alliance 
with Edward of England, tv whom 








supreme power was given, the pro- 
party of the Count, however, and the 
we and privileges being respecte|. 





Tt bas been seen that the English 
alliance was of vital importance to 





Flanders in a commercial point of 
view. The political alliance was a 
natural consequence of it. All the 
efforts of Artevelde tended to this 
conclusion. There was, however, a 
serious 0 le. In a treaty of peace, 
signed with France in 1336, the Fle- 
mish had accepted a solemn oath 
bever to take arms against the King 
France having: been repudiated. by 
ce having repudiat y 
Edward IIT., who claimed the king- 
dom of France as his patrimony, Ar- 
tevelde gave him an advice, which at 
once sway with all the scruples 
of the people of Flanders. It was to 

have himself immediately 
i complied 


King of France. Edw: 
with it, and from that time forward 
till the commencement of the nine- 
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teenth century, the Kings of England 
bore the title of Kings of ce. 
The Flemish thus bound to Ed- 
ward FIL, prepared to join him in his 
war with France. They still hesi- 
tated, however, and made Troponitions 
to the French King, which, being 
haughtily rejected, put an end to their 
hesitation. In the meantime the 
King of England, who hi in 
Ghent with ween and children, 
and made himself popular with the 
Flemish, expecially by the esteem he 
manifested for Arteveldc, had been 
obliged to proceed to England in 
order to prepare for the impending 
struggle, Keating the queen with her 
children’ at Ghent, where, later, she 
gave birth to the celebrated John of 
Gaunt, with Artevelde, who was in- 
trusted with the whole administra- 
tion of affuira, aosisted hy the Karl of 
Salisbury and James Harris. Edward 
TIL. obtained immense supplies from 
the English Parliament, Before he 
coukl return to Fianidera, however, 
he was informed that Philippe de 
Valois bad collected a tremendous 
fleet in the harhourof Shuys (0 Keli), 
te intercept him. Hix council ad- 
vised him to stay till more ships 
could be collected: but he would not 








be detained, and set sail, with such 
an English fleet as wan Teady, on the 
22nd of June, 1340. On the follow- 
ig evening he caine in sight of the 
enemy, who, on the morning of the 
24th, drew out to the mouth of the 
harbour of Slnyx. As Edward saw 
the movement he exclaiined—“ Ha! 
L have long desired to fight with the 
Frenchmen, and now I shall fight 
with some of them hy the grace of 
God and St. George.” —--(Frotssart). 
The battle soon began; stones were 
cast and arrows discharged from the 
decks; and then fastening their ahips 
together with grappling irons and 
chains, the enemies fought hand to 
hand with their swords and pikes and 
battle-axea. The English gained a 
complete victory; nearly the whole of 
the nch fleet was taken, and from 
ten to fifteen thousand of their mari- 
ners were killed or drowned, but, 
Edward ctiggraced his victory by or- 
dering the ch admiral, whom he 
had taken prisoner, to be hung. 

Soon after his great naval victory, 
the King of England came to Bru; 


wi to gain popularity, he 
io be adedttted ¢ to the Corporation of 
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‘Frades, and immediately after joined 
Artevelde to confer with him. “Since 
the 30th July, Artevelde had invested 
the rebellious and opulent city of 
Tournai, at the head of 40,000 Flem- 
ish, and 20,000 men from Brabant. 
The King, on his arrival, was struck 
with amazement at the admirable 
order and discipline of the Fiemish 
army. The military service in Flan- 
ders had formerly been according to 
the feudal system; and the extreme 
division of the authority was fatal to 
nuity and efficiency. Each was bound 
by his duty and his oath to march 
under his own chief, and his own ban- 
ner only, Thus, the vassals of an Ab- 
bot, or Baron, could not follow any 
other banner but. their own; nor aly 
chief but their direct master, or his 
delegate, Hence arose great inconve- 
niences and loss of time. Artevelde 
reformed that system with consum- 
route skill. Of the mass of the citirs 
aud villages he made one nation. He 
brought the whole of Flanders to sub- 
mit to one military law, instend of the 
thousandsof divisions which puralyzed 
the movements of the country ; he di- 
vided it into three circles, with their 
three capitals, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres. 
Lach circle received # acparate civil 
and military administration, with ex- 
cellent, well-defined organiclaws. The 
Flemish army derived incaleulable 
advantages from this reform, as soon 
appeared at tle siego of Tournai. 

0 city had made extensive prepara- 
tions for defence; it was completely 
invested by the Flemish ; the King of 
France, with whom remained Count 
Louis, hastened to its assistance with 
his army. He advanced, therefore, 
but here Artevelde proved that his 
capacity was not confined to civil ad- 
ministration. He evinced the genius 
of @ tactician. By the skill and ra- 
pidity of his dispositions, the French 
army was reduced to complete inac~ 
tion, blocked up in an unfavourable 

ition, spectators of the heroism, 
Hietress and submission of the citizens 
of Tournai, and unable to come to their 
assistance, After numerous assaults, 
repulsed with an indomitable courage, 
the city, reduced to the last extremity 
‘by famine, was on the point of sur- 
rendering itself at mercy, But the 
King of France hed recourse to diplo- 
macy to save it, and obtain an advan- 
tageous peace. He requested his sis- 
ter, Jane of Valois, mother of the 
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Queenot England, and Countess Dow- 
of Began to obtain favour- 
able conditions. "The lady complied 
with the request, and in her mission 
of peace, employed the influence of 
relutiunship, consanguinity, and of re- 
ligion— for the Pontiff interfered ;— 
and through her influence, # truce of 
two years was agreed upon. But in 
the conferences for thie peace there 
‘was a general tendency hostile to the 
Flemish—a disposition to abandon 
the interests of Flanders. The French 
King naturally spared no means to 
separate its cause from that of Eng- 
land ; whilst the King of England had 
grown somewhat insensible to the 
cause and rights of the Flemish. In 
these circumstances, Artevelde dis- 
played his energetic patriotism, hig 
diptomatie capacity and eloquence, 
He protested against the iniquity of 
exchiding Flanders from the armistice 
and truce ; and ultimately secured that, 
his country should be on « footing of 
ality with France and England. 
© obliged Edward III. to sign the 
truce of two years, and to agree that 
all the sentences and decrees which 
had been launched against Flanders, 
should be annulled. He had them all 
burnt publicly, on the market-place, 
at Ghent, on the following Friday, 
aud in bis prescuce. He, moreover, 
insisted that Flanders should be dis- 
charged of every claim and debt, and 
that the King of France should swear 
for himself and successors, that Flan- 
ders, in future, should never be inter- 
dicted. 

When thetruce had been concluded, 
the Count Lonis of Flanders came 
frum the French army to Ghent, and 
there had an interview with the Kin, 
of England, whom he received wit 
great distinction, remaining deaf, how- 
ever, to his pressing invitation to 
abandon the alliance and protection 
of the King of France. Therearesome 
admissible suspicions as to whether 
Edward III. would have remained 
faithful to Artevelde, hed the Count 
complied and joined the King of Eng- 
fand "say. The people of 
Ghent, although continuing to receive 
the wool from England, might have 
found the despotic disposition of their 
Count unchecked, perhaps upheld, by 
his new ally. Fortunately for the 
Flemieh, Louis of Crecy remained un- 
movable in his attachment to France 
and its King. This established the 


ae 
Dictatorship of Artevelde on a firm 
basis. Indeod France, and even Count 


Louis, at the close of the conferences 
after the siege of Tournai, had all but 
recognised officially the authority of 
the t citizen. Artevelde’s posi- 
tion derived its atrength less from an 
aversion for the government of Count 
Louis, than from hatred for France. 
The flourishing state of commerce and 
of the manufucturca was also a great 
cause of the love the citizeus had for 
him. He had protected the clergy on 
several occasions, and in their tum 
they supported him, and advanced 
him large suns to mect the emergen- 
cies of his government. A portion of 
the nobility had remained firmly at- 
tiched to the prerogatives uf the 
Count, whetherthey were legal or not; 
but several of them gave daily their 
adhesion to the powerful Governor. 
At no period had the prosperity of 
Flanders been s0 great aa uncer the 
governorship of Artevelde, Hix dic- 
tatorship was a power which had no 
othersource than the popular affection. 
Tt has been said that such wax his 
ostentation, that he never walked out 
without being accompanied hy a for- 
midable ard of honour. But it has 
been well established thut this hody- 
guard was nothing more than the 
armed valets, zzeeerd-draegers, who 
were by etiquette to follow him ax 
Dean of the Trades. The knights and 
soldiers who also attended lum were 
a guard of honour, due to hin as Cup- 
tain of the Citizens of Ghent. 

The very acta of vigour, hy Arte- 
velde, which served his country, have 
been dii and transformed inte 
acts of cruelty and desputixm. He 
nover ceased himself to respect jus- 
tice and the laws, as much as he cat 
them to be reapected and obeyed by 
others. The more hia popularity and 

wer were in the ascendant, the more 
he ‘was exposed to the enmities of the 
aristocratic partisans of the Count. 
Quarrels between such citizens and 
his followers and friends, were un- 
avoidable, and, probably, Artevelde 

ielded at times to the partiality, in- 

erent in human nature, in sheltering 
his own supporters when they were 
the authors of the wrong. Nevertbe- 
less, the following circamstance, well 
authenticated by all the Belgian his- 
toriens, ia a testimony, that if he felt 
extremely sensitive to the insults of- 
fered him, ho was not accompanied by 
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a band of satellites, ready, at a signal 
from him, to exterminate his enemies; 
but, on the contrary, that dospite his 
power and high position, he was rea‘ 
to obey the law fairly administered. 
A certain John de Steenbeke insulted 
him publicly, and declared that Arte- 
velde had violated the oath which he 
had taken, The lattcr incensed, drew 
lis sword, rushed upon Steenbeke, 
who took to flight. Artevelde pur- 
sued him to his own house, which he 
invested at the head of his hand, now 
auginented by a great number of his 
infuriated armed frienda. But a ma- 
xistrate interposed, declaring that he 
could neyer suffer the domicile of a 
citizen to be violated, The Regent of 
Flanders bowed before the authority 
of the law, be constituted himself a 
prisoner in the Town Hall, and asked 
for a fair trial. After an impartial 
investigution, the tribunal condemned. 
de Steenbeke, as wellas his partisnns, 
to exile; and Artevelde was publicly 
acquitted and restored to all his dig- 
nities, despite the secret intrigues. 
of his enemies, and of Count Louis’ 
agents. 

It hus also been asserted that when 
Van Artevelde was elected rezaert ho 
proceeded immediately to expel all 
the magintrates and officers of tho 
Count. The historian Lenz has very 
clearly demonstrated that there wax 
no truth in that atutement. Ho his 
also established the impossibility of 
auotheraccusation being wellfounded, 
which long remuined a4 a blot on the 
memory of Artevelde, The calumny 
that charged lrim with having ordered 
the massacre of allthe nables, partisans 
of the Count, was tuo grows and de- 
void of a shadow of probalnlity even 
to survive the great citizen ; but the 
fact that he stabbed with his own 
hand de Rode, aud under the eyes of 
the Count, when the latter returned 
to Flanders in 1338, has remained as 
an histurical truth, and been also re- 
peel by all historians. Lenz has, 

vy his researchex, established that this 
accusation is mentioned «by one solo 
chronicler of the sixtecnth century : 
that Artevelde was not at Ghent ot 
the time of the Count’s returning, and 
that when they met, and till the year 
1339, the Governor-Oaptain and the 
Count were on terms, On the 
other hand, a sight study of the his- 
tory of Ghent and of ite citizens must, 
lead to the moral conviction, that if 
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Artevelde had committed such an act 
of sanguinary brutality the magis- 
trates of the city would have imine- 
diately deprived him of his dignity. 

Artevelde contimed togovern Flan- 
ders, and his functions were not in- 
compatible with the prerogatives of 
the Count, according to the Constitn- 
tion. The great gulf that se] ted 
them was the ulliance with CO. 
In other circumstances, when Count 
Louis yielded to the dictates of reason, 
and to a policy advantageous to the 
country, Artevelde had been the first 
to lay down arms, to proffer a recon- 
ciliation, to urge a unity of action for 
the benefit of Flandens, and to exer- 
cise his intluence in order that private 
resentments should yield to the public 
goal. His firm and wise conduct had 
‘been crowned by complete success; the 
commercial interests triumphed over 
feudalism, wlong with his political 
principles, nancly: armed ucutrality, 
even in the dissensions between the 
Count Suzerain und the neighbouring 
powers, and freedom of commerce 
with all nations, even the enemies of 
the prince. This policy rained Flan- 
ders to the highest degree of glory and 
prosierity 5 it anrvived Artevelle, its 

founder, more than a century, despite 

the couspiracies aud intrigues of the 
suzerain and his party; anil if Arte- 
velde succumbed, it was because, in 9 
moment of ditticulty, he outstepped 
these principles, and thus guve a 
handle to the interested und ever- 
watchful hatred of his enemies, 

Tho goverument of Artevelde had 
jwen of seven years’ duration. The 
city of Ghent ouly received vccasion- 
ally a visit of its Count, who returned 
to France cach time on witnessing the 
firm popular authority of the rurecert, 
Whenever a cloud hovered over Flan- 
ders~-whenever a civil dissension was 
expected to favour his intrigues, and 
enable him to crush the civil authority 
and bated privileges, Count Louis was 
known to be not far off, ready for ac- 
tion. Unfortunately, a fatal acrimony 
haul long existed Tespecting @ question 
of wages, between the lower worlauen, 
on oue hand, and the better class of 
weavers and merchauts on the other. 
The difforenco festered; every at- 
tempt at conciliation was fruitless. 
The deep rancour on both sides must 
inevitauly. broak out. in hed. 
After useless cfforts towards a just 
understanding, Artevelde consideredit 
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his duty to defend the weavers with 
their Denn, Gerard Denya, The ex- 
asperation of the other party explods 
and on the 2nd of May, 1345, one oi 
the most tremendous civil battles re- 
corded in histury was fought in the 
streets and matket-place. Fifteen 
hundred fullers lat their lives on that 
fatul ocrusion, and those whoremained 
wero driven’ out of the city. That 
diaastrous day, precursor of another 
still «darker, has ever since been re- 
weinbered in the annals of Flanders 
hy the appellation of bad Monday. 
Not long after Edward III, landed 
at the Sluys with a powerful fleet. 
The Count of Flanders had returned 
to Brunkels, The events of the “bad, 
M ” appeared to him a very 
: pretext for renewing his 
auceuvres, Since that conflict the 
influence of Artevelde had been sen- 
sibly on the wane. Now, the King 
of England made a formal demand to 
aut pan 2 _ #3, oath rad 
idelity to hina, King of land, who 
hud amsumed’ the ‘title of King of 
France, and thus annul his pledge to 
Philippe of Valois, to whom it was 
legitnuately due, declaring that in the 
case of a vetunal he would propose his 
aon, the Prince af Wales, for the so- 
vereignty of Flanders. — Artevelde 
gave lis wanuest approbation and 
support to tlus measure, protesting 
that he was ready to make over his 
authority tothe new suvereign. After 
an interview with Edward, he re- 
turned to Ghent, assembled the people, 
and Lud before them the demands of 
the King of England, observing that 
the Prince of Wales was son of a Bel- 
) princess, Philippa of Hainault, 
wusuet therefure of foreign blood. 
: Flewish, however, strongly in- 
elincd tothe English alliance, from 
interested iutives, were not disposed. 
to transform their ullies into masters. 
The proposition met with strong op- 
wmition. It undermined the popu- 
Lirity of the ruwaert, who went also 
tu Bruges and. Ypres, to dispose the 
populatious to this change. In the 
meantime, Count Louis end the 
agents of the King of France spared 
no intrigue, no Promises to augment 
the odjum of the proposition; Van 
‘Arteveldo was far more formidable to 
them than the King of England, and 
their other adversaries ; tl shrank 
before no crime that cor deliver 
them of the dreaded, noble antago- 
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nist, who, had he lived, t prob- 
ably have torn a’ from them and 
for ever the sovereignty of Flanders 
‘They won over the worst characters 
the city, made abundant promises to 
those among the weavers who were 
envious of the power and glory of the 
spared no calumnies, how- 
ever monstrous, to decide the waver- 
ings of othera. "It was aftcrwarda re- 
ported, and it has often been written, 
that Gerard Denys, Dean of the Wea- 
vers, for whom velde had fought 
on the bad Monday, and who was 
his friend, jealous of his influence and 
authority, had entered the conspiracy, 
and even ‘participated in the assassi- 
nation; but recent researches in 
Ghent (Vaernewyck) have washed 
away the foul secusation from the 
memory of ya 
_ Van Aztevelde seemed from os 
journey to sand Ypres on the 
17th July (1343). He }.ad_ scarcely 
entered his house, when a clamorous 
band surrounded it, vociferating that 
he was a traitor, and had secretly in- 
troduced into his house and the city 
armed bands of English. The con- 
spi had been so planned, that the 
ina held a dagger in one hand 
and a torch in the other. Artevelde 
appeared on his baleouy to address 
e murderers, but in vain, his voice 
was drowned ; hethen came down, and 
was not trying to escape disguised hy a 
back door, as it has been calumniously 
said, but endeavouring openly to come 
out, and appeal, as well as to ive 
himself up, to the people. He fell 
butchered at his own threshold. It 
is certain that a saddler, nauied Joho, 
struck the first blow. Hia house was 
iromodintely burnt, and along with it 
the chancellory of his office, with all 
the valuable pore and archives it 
contained. us were reduced to 
ashes the invaluable laws enacted dur- 
ing the 14th century. 
he news of his death spread a deep 
consternation among the citizens; nu- 
merous assemblies denounced the 
murderers joudly ; cries of vengeance 
were heard from the different parts of 
the city, ao much go, that the Count 
of Flanders, Louis of Nevers, did not 
venture to make his 3; rance in 
Ghent; he endeavo to secure & 
certain number of partisans «mong 
the ‘but in vain; he went in 
Rea of money, sold his rights over 
Malines, raised troops, and ‘then only 
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appesred near Ghent, whose citizens 
potted out and di his troops 
ike dust. Edward 111 did not heai- 


of tate to expross his indignation at the 
t 


end of the man who had 
him eminent services, and 
whose administration been 50 
valuable, Deputations from Bruges, 
Cassel, and Courtrai, came to 
him to record their horror at the crime 
eormmi: at Ghent. In truth the 
indignation of those citiea was such, 
that had not the latter been so power- 
ful, it would have been visited with 
a severe retribution, After a few 
weeks the wrath of Edward was ap- 
peased ; Ghent and all the citics re- 
newed their alliance with England, 
aud Flanders remained republican in 
its institutions, without being a re- 
public, A clond of reprobation hung 
over the names of the King of France 
and of Count Lows of Flanders, who 
fell at Crecy. 

It is probable that. the body of 
Jacques van Artevelde waa laid in 
the church of the Bylogue ; for, acer- 
tain Wantier de Mey, one, no doubt, 
who formed part of the band of on- 
sushina, endowed the foundation with 
a lamp thut was to burn eternally be- 
fore an image of the Virgin Mary, in 
memory of Jacques van Artevelde. 
But the recollection of the great citizen 
long lived in the hearts of the people 
of Ghent, although without avy ex- 
ternal signs and manifestation, whilsta 
Taps of calumnies and misrepresenta- 
tions, inspired by tho feudal and royal 
tendencies, thut prevailed with acri- 
Juvuy after him, also obtained circula~ 
tunand credit. Itisinthonineteenth 
century only, that the Belgian histo- 
Tians "Lave published the truth after 
minute and irrefragable historical re- 
acarchesand testimonies. It hes been 
the rehabilitation of Van Artevelde. 
All the popular songs in Flemish and. 
French, on the great rutoaert, have 

carefully collected, and’ every 
thing relating tu his life ‘and pervon, 
treasured up with enthusiasm. In 
1635 a paliioy though tardy, homage 
‘wus paid to bis memory in his native 
city. When the house which he had 
inhabited was reconstructed—which 
ad little of. ‘Arterelde's house—Place 

le 





eho perty belonged, i 
to ‘the pro ition of soveral } Patriots, 
and geve Trections that there shoul 
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‘be a large balcony on the firet floor, 
in remembrance of the historical bal- 
cony from which Van Artevelde ad- 
dressed the people ; in the middle of 
it has been placed an inscription, in 
Targe brass letters, between the crest 
of the rutoaert and that of his wife 
Christine. This inscription, summing 
up in a few words the life of Van 
Artevelde, is aa follows 
Tei_périt 

Victime d'une faction 

te xxiv Juillet, mocexxxxv., 
Jacques van Artevelde 
qui éleva les communes de Flandre 

4 une haute prospérité, 

Several historical romances and 
dramas, in both French and Flemish, 
of real merit, have been composed by 
citizens of Ghent, in honour of their 

atriot chief. Among the latter we 
fave ascen with great interest the 
drama of Van Artevelde, by M. 
Victor Joly, although in it the great 
Burgher of the fourteenth century is 
transformed into @ modern French 
Republirau. Some ten years ago, we 
heard on the Grand Theatre of Ghent, 
the grand-nutionnt opera of Jacques 
vau Artevelde, by M. Van Peeno, 
with a very remarkable music, com-~ 
posed by M. Bovery, both natives of 
that city, and the enthusiasm of both 
the artists and the public was an af- 
fecting testimony thut the genius and 
virtues of their great countryman are 
honoured in the city that beheld his 
birth, his noble curcer, and his mar- 
tyrdom. 

No character in history has been 
more dragged into mire, and sultied 
by the chroniclers and historiana of 
opposite principles. They have re- 
presented him as a coarse brewer, who 
trampled under foot all laws, human 
and divine, grasping at the property 
of others, aud always followed ‘by & 
band of murderers. If those chroni- 
clers and historians are to be believed, 
the government of Van velde was 
a reign of terror. Although the un- 
scrupulous agents of despotism have 
laboured during to destroy every 








document, remem! ce, and trace 
the Flemish liberties, still onough re- 
rasins, of accounts, registers, private 
chronicles, correspondence, and treat- 
ises on peace and commerce which 
had escaped destruction, to enable 
the character and principles of Van 
Artevelde to be ful lerstood and 
depicted. 
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_ Jacques van Artevelde—th» great 
citizen, an he is usually, *here in- 
among the Flemiah—- aip; he re- 
experience and pate’ on the part 

vation of his cau *Wore in his turn 
Jonis had ahem oP binippe was to 

+ was 

the people, by.) der of hik father, by 
destruction Uzbt to trial and to the 
perity, aVe citizens convicted of hay- 
Prhin’--ticipated in the conspiracy. 
fity, then restored order, reorganized 
hes, City, and enacted wise laws. A 
derstidable army was raised, rom- 
aecnsled Ly able captains, whom he 
Winet’d, reserving the supreme vom- 
dow ¢ tv himself. "Philippe was really 
procee’> to reconcile the city of Ghent 
strict]'t8 sovereign. He sent to the 
Yeldeh# deputation of two of the 
power asiected citizens. ‘These un- 
the super en signed a disgraceful 
sounder the Count, by which two 
the intereitizens were to be given up 
sufferings lly. On their return, 
neutrahty c¢vealed this ignoble treaty 
that menace(could not be saved from 
genius reoryanizéut hey fell under the 
try, He gave # prodigtes and even 
to commerce and industry, fe mean: 
fore him, were in the moat wretchd 
condition. He had formed projects,’ 
and traced the plus, of neveral great 
industrial works destined to insure 
the future proxperity of nations; for 
instance, that of # great canal to be 
constructed from (lent te Dam, then 
a harbour of considerable importance. 
Van Axtevelde proved himself also a 
geueral and tactician of ekill, blended 
with dnuntless bravery. When Ed- 
ward ILL. left Flandersin 1339, hegave 
orders that nothmgshould be done, no 
disposition be taken about: his forces, 
without consulting Van Artevelde. 


He was the moat skilful negotiator 
and statesuan of his time, baffiing 
all the secret intrigues and 





gues 

licy of the cabinet of Philippe de 
Vastets The uineteenth cent: has 
belield the great figure of the Wise 
Citizen restored to its real purity and 
nebleness by the enlightened lovers 


of of truth. 


If wo search for the origin of the 
misrepresentations accumulated on 
Van Artevelde, the celebrated chro- 
nicler, Froiasart, is found to be the 
fountain-head of all The other co- 
temporary chronicles have never 
drawn much attention, nor po- 
Ppular; one of them, by an anonymous 
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‘he livis a fair brief narrative of 
poway Flanders; another being the 
-0q ron of a Benedictine of r- 

esndur ender very unfavourable to 

=aneo 9joya oythe Flemish, as the 
ery {quauryuoo or with his convent 
gorguos Zurpuodmi sity; but Frois- 
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eq} Joy WeyOIeountry in Europe, 
s1y pareyordminate the most valn- 
pemeningdithful amongst sv many, 
aun opt an {mous task, executed 
eral adinirers of this favourite 
A9falist, and especially by Buchon. 
almost all the manuscripts of Frois- 
sart have been altered or mutilated; 
there do not exist perhaps two of 
them strictly identical; and the two 
copies at Cambrai, one at Valenci- 
ennes, and another, or two, at the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, perhaps an- 
other at Breslau, coutain an account 
of the History of Flanders much: 
aore complete, with details not to be 
found in any other manuscript copy. 
These copies give a separate history 
of the Flemish wars undinsurrections, 
which hasbeen evidently reformed and. 
remodelled, in order to reappear at a 
later period in this great history, In 
this primitive composition, Froisaart 
is an impartial narrator, faithfully. 
transcribing the cotemporary Fleum 
chronicles, and listening to the truth- 
fal popular traditions—not refusing 
his sympathy to the citizens of Ghent, 
and ining clearly the true causes 
of the English alliance. In the work 
of later 


Years, 80, profusely dissemi- 
sorbed 


we behold the courtier, ab- 
princes whose court 








by his anxiety to please the 
frequ 
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always eulogizing the knights and 


nobles, and tuiqnitously disparaging 
the people, their cause, and defenders 
In the primitive coples of Cninhrai 
and Paris, and Valenciennes, Froissart 
calls Artevelde the sarge homme; he 
represents him asa wise, enlightened 
citizen, devoid of ambition, teeply 
versed in the affuirs and wants of his 
country, and restoring it to order and 
prosperity; hig narrative ia simple, 
without a shadow of bitterness —in- 
deed the Flemish patriotisin arousing 
at times his admiration. Now, in all 
the subsequent manuscript copies— 
no doubt many of which are faithless, 
and have been subjected to the cn 
price or_inaceuracy of the copyist-— 
we find Van Artevelde represented og 
a brewer—a blowmithirsty dictator, al- 
ways accompanied by a band of wnur- 
derers, plundering the public mone 
Here the tissue of calumnien is dic~ 
tated by a corrupt mind and heart, 
fearing to bebold the municipalities 
triumph over the elegant pride of an 
unpruicipled nobility. 

‘he apparent narveté of Froisrart 
in his style, professions, and oxchuna- 
tionx, Las been the origin of his repu- 
tation for good faith and impartiahty. 
Gertainly no narrative has a greater 
charm, lor a greater appearance of 
candour. Can it be posable that he 
wrote that which he believed to be 
true? Can it be believed that he was 
60 decply impregnated with a love of 
feudalism that the remembrance of 
his former impressions respecting Van 
Artevelde was totally obliternted ? 
It appears to us inadmissible. Wo 
suspect Froissart to be a corrupt cour- 
tier, sucrificing truth to his political 
prejudices in that instance as well as 
in his arcount of the Jaryaerte, and 
wilfully forgetting the past; neglect- 
ing purposely to study the popular Ti 
of the Flemish, theit manners, privi 
leges, and prerogatives, and content- 
ing himself with what he Jearnt from 
the mouth of the kuights and squires 
celebrated for deeds in arms, ws he 
says. The chronicles of the sixteenth 
century, on the history of Flanders, 
had to pass through the purifying con- 
sure of such sovercigns as Charles V. 
and Philip II, who abhorred the very 
words of justice and popular righte ; 
nevertheless, the chronicle of Meyer, 
belonging to that period, is by no 
means unfair to the popular cause and 
to Artevelde; but its authority is of 
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no avail Froiasart slone haa reigned 
absolutely during more than four cen- 
tnrics, and_many great historians of 
Germany, France, and Enyland have 
continued to transcribe his misropre- 
sentations, to hail his calumnics with 
exultation, and even add to them the 
repulsive cffusions of a fiendish ima- 
winution. 

It will not be irrelevant to this brief 
sketch of the character of Jacques van 
Artovelde to say a few words on the 
destiny of his aon Philippe, who, after 
the murder of his father, retired into 
private life, devoted to peaceful agri- 
ciltural pursuits, nourishing a just 
veneration for the meinory of his sire, 
and an inatinctive aversion to the tur- 
woil of public affairs. During this 
peaceful, obacureexiatence, the Prince, 
thon Count of Flanders, Lonisde Male, 
was lavishing, in sumptuous prodiga- 
lities and in profligacies. his extensive 
Tevenues. ree times the city of 
Ghent had granted him sunificent 
doautions. He came again, and en- 
deavoured to levy a new tax, which 
the citizens resixted. He then tured 
to the city of Brages, to which he suld 
the privilege of cutting a channel, 
which would have opeucd t them 2 
direct communication with the river 
Lis, the navigation of which was 
otherwise only avcessible by passing 
through Ghent, This would have been 
ruinous to Ghent, whose citizens tlew 
to anus, and killed or dispersed the 
Bruges workwen already engaged in 
the work. Henco arose a sanguinary 
war between the two cities. The 
people of Ghent ravaged allthe estates 
TPthe Count, burnt down hig imagni- 
fivent castle, and forced to submission 
mnost of the cities of Flandera. But 
they suffered u terrible dcfeut near the 
village of Névéle, after which Count 
‘Louis de Male was enabled to return 
and besiege Ghont. He soon raised 
the siege, after having lost a om 
of his chivalry in an ambuycade. Ne- 
yertholess the city had suffered greatly 
from the war ; its population was dis- 
heartened, and every thing di: - 
ized. Then, was frequently heard the 
bewailing cry, “How ha) we would 
be if Jacques van Artevelde was still 
living.” The principal citizens sug- 
gested to offer the direction of affairs 
to his son Philippe. They went to 
him in solemn deputation and found 
him reluctant to undertake such a 
task. He was pressed and persuaded 
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—brought in triumph to the great 
equare (Fchrnary 1381), and there in- 
vested with the dictatorship; he re- 
ceived the oath of fidelity on the part 
of the people, and swore in his turn 
to be faithful to thei. 

The first act of Philippe was to 
avenge the murder of his father, by 
having brought to trial and to ‘the 
block twelve citizens convicted of hav- 
ing participated in the conspiracy. 
He then restored order, reorganized 
the city, and enacted wise Jawa. A 
formidable army was raised, com- 
manded by able captaina, whom he 
selected, reserving the supreme com- 
mand to himself, - Philippe was really 
desirons to reconcile the city of Ghent 
with its sovercien He sent to the 
latter a deputation of two of the 
most respected citizens. These un- 
fortunate men signed a disgraceful 
pence with the Count, by which two 
hurdred citizens were to be given up 
unconditionally. On their return, 
when they revealed this ignoble treaty 
of peace, they could not he saved from 
the popular fury; they fell under the 
swords of the muyistrates, and even 
of Philippe himself. In the mean- 
time, Ghent, being cut off from all 
cominunications, was snffering from 
famine, despite the assistance received 
from Brn«els, Louvain, und Lidge. 
Philippe van Artevelde once more 
endcavoured to vhtain peace; he pro- 
ceeded himself to confer with the 
Count at Tunrnai, but the demands of 
the latter were so cruel and outrage- 
ous, that Van Artevelde, on hisreturn, 
reporting them with a fierce indi 
tion to thousands of the assembled 
people, this multitude, although fa- 
Inshed, demanded _clamorously_ to 
mareh uqiiust their enemy. The 
army of Gent immediately advanced 
towards Bruyes, where stood the Count 
atthe lead of his bands. Philippe 
atldressed his fellow-citizens with an. 
enthusiastic eloquence, und was soon 
after uttacked by the men of Bruges 
and the chivaliy of the Count. 8 
fury of tho peuple of Ghent waa bound- 
leas: it appalled their foe, who soon 

uailed, and an immense slaughter of 
them followed. The Count fled with 
scarcoly forty followera, The triumph 
of Ghent, the immense booty collected, 
the general panic that followed, are 
perhaps unparalleled. Philij yan 
“Artevelde, who had proved himeelf a 
great adminietrator, great orator, and 
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now 6 skilful and heroic commander, 
Teonlvedd from tthe cena’ of fe Ghat. 
onours of @ triump was 

ee ad Father cid Uetburor oF 
tscountry, Dark clouds, however, 
goon after hovered over Flanders. 
France resolved to annihilate the 
spirit of independence of those great 
cities. The ike of Burgundy, heir 
tothe Flemish sovereignty, and regen 
during the boyhood of Charles VI, 
fonnd it his own advantage to restore 
Louis de Male. A most formidable 
French army, with the young king, 
a host of princes of royal blood, all 
thirating for the blood of free citizens, 
the élite of the French chivalry, en. 
tered Flanders, and encamped near 
Roosbecke. Philippe van Artevelde, 
too confident of success, still glowing 
with his late victory, advanced at the 
head of 40,000 men. He neglected 
some indispensable precautions in 
tactics, intending to have his men 
bound together and serried, in order 
to it a formidable bulk. The 
work of death commenced. Swarms 
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Prone surrounded the Flemish, 
who_ perform jes of valour, 
but fettered in their movements, di 
suffocated —thete frames ymeking in 
every direction; they los! 0) 
men, Philippe van Artevelde had 
been among the first who fell mor- 
tally struck. After the battle, the 
young king and the Duke of Bur- 
mindy ordered his body to be found, 
fe 'was  poiuted ont by @ soldier of 
Ghent, bathed in his own blood, who, 
when it was ordered to dress his own 
wounds, refused all succour, not wish- 
ing to survive his general, When 
the bey king had gazed some time on 
the face of the Regent of Flanders, 
the body was carried away, and it 
was never known what hecame of it, 

The battle of Roosbecke, and the 
death of Philippe van Artevelde, may 
be considered as the knell of the great 
days of Flandera. The Dukes of Bur- 
gunily afterwards made great_conees- 
siona to conciliate those heroic popu- 
lations ; but with them commenced 
a new phase in Flemish history. 


HRINKICH HRINE, 


Pourrtos and poetry are seldom allied 
with any advantage to either. Par- 
naasus Tinging with polemics sectox 
rather an Incongruous idea. Never- 
theless thie idea, anomalous as it may 
seem, is i in the revent poeti- 
cal literature of Germany. Droans 
of liberty, aspirations after reform, 
notions of progressive advancement 
which have long been agitating co 

nental Europe—these fori the topics 
of the national muse of Germany, 
end these are the inspiration of her 


posta. 
ions to this rule, howe 
are easily to be found: more. es] 
among the poets of the Swabian 
school ets like Uhland, whose de- 
licious ls are widely known; 
like Gustav Schwab, and Justinus 
Kerner, all of whom abandon the in- 
teresta of the present in favour of 
the past, and all of whom prove the 
directueas of their descent from the 
ancient race of Minnesingers. Other 
poeta also, like Schiicking and Geibel, 
though not altogether free from the 
agitations of polemica, though parti- 
cipating to a certain extent in the 
fervour of “young Germany's” aspi- 
wations, are yet, on the whole, nut to 











be confounded with those who inake 
poetry merely the agent for proparat- 
ing political or philosophical notions, 

and who regard the higher regions of 
poetry with contempt, and value ar- 
tistic finish and completeness only bo 
far ay they may be made instrumental 
for the attaiument of their grand 
design. 

Among poets of the latter class, 
the Pfizers, Dingelstedt, Stieglitz, and 
Counts Pluten and Auersperg, are 
worthy of especial notice an the 
champions of progress, and the sing- 
ere of the fiery wants and fierce 
wrongs which, whether real or im- 
aginary, aro throbbing in the breasts 
of the people of Germany. Her- 
wegh’s socialism is the soul and sub- 
stance of his poetry. Hoffmann haa 
frequently been compelled to leave 
his native Jand on account of the 
fierceness_of his poetical denuncia- 
tions; and Froelich gave great offouce 
to certain magnates by the publica- 
tion of his epic, “Ulrich Von Hutten.” 
And the dranatista, as might be sup- 
posed, are not behind the lyric Posts 
in their enthusiasm for liberty. Prats 
for political, and Gutzkow for eocle- 
siastical reforms, might, one would 
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ave supposed, have exhausted the 
vationce of their auditors, in the per- 
vtual iterations of the same, or 
imilar claima, which occur in all thei 
vorks but not e0. 1 The vansm! ere 
. play-going people; and wi em. 
he drama 4 a matter of serious im- 
vortance. The most popular drama- 
ists are ever those who develop the 
‘buses of power, and who endeavour 
o make tyranny hideous. Any play- 
wright who is sufficiently possessed 
with ideas of humanity and liberty is 
sertain to be successful He need not 
wave genius. Tact enough to flatter 
intional vanity, and abundant ap- 
reals to political feelings, are quite 
wofficient to secure for him a wide 
jopularity. The Quistows of Schnei- 
ler, the Piinganser of Knorr, and a 
olay by Mallian, possessingno intrinsic 
nerit, although it has awakened an 
umount of enthusiasm at Munich 
which none of the compositions of 
vethe or Schiller ever excited, prove 
what wo have just said. 

Foremost among recent German re- 
fipsentative poets is Heinrich Heine. 

‘he vast popularity of his numerons 
productions proves his claim to be 1e- 
garded as the exponent, yar excellence, 
af the public feelings of the various 
German states, aud the completest 
representative of the multiform - 
liarities of the German mind, Since 
Goethe ho just has wielded 4 power 
like that of Heine. Notwithstanding 
the dictum of Thiers, who pronounced 
Heine to be “the wittiest /renchman 
since Voltaire,” he was pre-cminently 
national, That he wrote French as 
fluently ‘as German there can be no 
doubt; but his sentiments, his range 
of thought, the topics which he se- 
lected for treatment, and the mannor 
in which he treated them were not 
French, but German. The Teutonic 
depth of feeling, the Teutonic rich- 
ness of imagination and fancy are 
everywhere apparent in his writings; 
and although a mocking spirit accom: 
panies him everywhere, and is ready 
to gibe at every one of his creations, 

ret that mocker is not @ frequenter of 
French salons, but one of the terrible 
Beites, in whose laughter there is more 
of horror than of mirth. 

Heine has beencompared by various 
critics to Aristophanes, Rabelais, Cer- 
yantes, Burns, Sterne, Jean Paul 
Richter, Swift, Voltaire, Byron, and 
Béranger; and there can be no bi: 
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that among those who are disposed to 
trace resemblances amid difference, all 
those comparisons may ‘be justified. 
He had the daring of the first; but he 
certainly had not the laughter-moving 
power of Rabelais, | He had humour, 
it was dry and hard, and more 
closely allied to satire than to that 
rich fiow of feeling which moves to 
laughter or to tears. With Béranger 
he has little in common, excepting 
that both wrote songs, and both re- 
presented faithfully the uliarities 
of their time and nationality. Burne 
he resembles in the great variety of 
his metres, and in the grotesque 
humour of hin weird creations, His 
goblin laughter is as wild as that of 
the Scottish poet; and, like Burns, 
he tones down terror until it becomes 
ludicrous, But he lacks the earnest- 
nesa, the deep faith, the rough and 
ragged piety which lay at the bot- 
tom of the heart of the Scottish 
ploughman. Burns never sneered at, 
religion, but kept the keen barbs of 
his satire for hypocrites and shams. 
Heine evidently heheves in nothing 
but shams; and when betrayed into a 
little appwent carnestness now and 
then, he takes care to let us know 
that it is not natural to him; that it 
is only assumed for the sake of effect, 
and winds up his most telling passages 
with astale joke.” To Voltaire Heine 
a cloxer resemblance than to 

any other of the poets with whom he 
hes been compared. It is true that 
‘Voltaire was a wit, while Heine was 
a humorist; and yet, in this i- 
cular case, the distinction is ont 
one without a difference; for, as we 
have already said, the humour of 
Heine is so dry, so utterly without 
goniabty, that xt’ may almost be mis- 
taken for wit. Voltaire hated Chris- 
tinnity, Heine, though professedly a 
Lutheran mn his latter life, neither 
Joved it nor hated it. The creed of 
the Muxsulman or the Hindoo was as 
welcome to hum as the creed of his 
adoption. He would not have be- 
lieved in the Vedas, and he evidently 
did not believe in the Bible. Voltaire 
was filled with a frantic hatred when - 
ever he touched on sacred topics ; 
Heine trifled with them, because he 
did not believe them to be sacred at 
all, and they were, therefore, as far 
removed from hatred as from love. 
Voltaire was an earnest Atbeinb; and 
Heine never wos earnest at all, ex- 
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cepting, perhaps, when he was advo- 
cating the cause of Pantheiem; and 
much of this was probably assumed, 
in order thet he might the better dis- 
play hia powers of irony. 

‘he scepticism of Heine, however, 
did not rest in negative forms, but 
led him inte. the Daeter pises amanel 
rejoices in the perpetual betrayal « 
want of faith. i was not, in his mind, 
a nice balancing of probabilities, re- 
sulting in a terrible uncertainty which 
he regarded with awe. The wncer- 
tainty was there; but instead of 
shrinking and trembling before it, he 
rejoiced in it. Hig scepticium was 
not a limitation but alicence. Itdid 
not benumb his powors, but gave 
ditional audacity to his genius. With 
the earnest seeker after truth of the 
highest kind, uncertainty is mystery, 
and mystery begets awe; Int, in the 
case of Heine, it had the opposite 
etfect. He mocks at the great quen- 
tions of all time and of eternity, cracks 
his jokes in the very vestibule of the 
infinite, and rattles away in his mont, 
lively manner when he is speaking of 
ta of the greatest setenuni{s. 

mind seems to have been 
warped almost from the first. In 
early boyhood he scems to hive had 
a ty chivalrous ideal; and we are 
told that he went into paroxysms of 
anger with Cervantes, because the 
heroism of Don Quixote was so ill- 
requited. He took care, in afterlife, 
to give plenty of occasion for his 
lers to fly into ions of rage 
against himeelf. er winning the 
reader's attention, and excitins his 
sympathies, the author's sole ol: 
‘becomes the selection of an effi e 
anti-climax, His poemsarea ee 
exemplification uf the Principle of 
surprise; and are an elaborute com- 
ment on the famous joke of Dr. 
Johnson :— 
“se Hemet te in morsy cell, 
out life's evenin, ” 
Btrike thy pousive breast, aud tell’ 
‘Where is bliss, and which the wsy* 
“Thus I spake, and frequent sigh’ 
oarey roptonwed th falling to, 

‘When the hoary sage replied : 

* Come, my lid, and drink some beer[” 
Heinrich Heine was, birth, a 
Seu both uf Li parents belog of that 
petauaston. He was born in the Bol- 
eat Dusseldorf, on the 12th 

of December, 1799. Much doubt ex- 
isted as to the exact date of his birth, 
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many of his biographers having fixed 
it on the 1st of January, 1806, on the 
strength of one of his own sayings; 
to the effect that, being born on the 
first day of the new century, he inust 
be the teat man uf thakedtitary. Buk, 
in reply to a specific inquiry, Heine 
admitted that his birth had been a 
little post-dated by his family, in 
order to exempt hiin from the service 
of the King oF Prussia—a pious and 
patriotic frand, as his friends were, 
at that time, in favour of the Prus- 
sian invasion. 

He received the earliest rudiments 
of his education at the Franciscan 
Convent in his native town; where, 
as he informs us, a profound impres- 
rio Was made on his znind by the xor- 
rowful expression upon the face of “a 
large wooden Christ,” in the convent; 
the fecling produced was, however, 
altogether sentimental, and hud no- 
thing whatever to do with his subse- 
quent renunciation of Judaism, and 
adoption of the Christian faith. His 
religion he wore lightly, always. Tlis 
neminat conversion to Lutheraninm, 
he accounts for thus :—Lecanse he did 
not wish M. de Rothschild to treat 
him too “fa-millionairely” In ise, 
four yeam hefore his death, he writes 
thus, on the subject of bis conversion 
to ‘Christianity -“ My ancestors bhe- 
longed to the Jewinh religion, but T 
wan never proud of thie descent; 
neither did T ever svt store pon any 
quality of Lutheran, although [helong 
to the evangelical confession quite as 
much a4 the greatest devotees among 
my Berlin enemies, who always re- 

preach me with a want of religion. 
{ rather felt humiliated at paaw 
for a merely hwnan_ creature -T, 
whom the philosophy of Hegel led to 
euppese that I was a gol! How 
proud I then was of any divinity! 
hat an idea T bad of my grandeur! 
Alas!” he adda, “that charming time 
has jong passed away, and I cannot 
think of it without andnow, now thut 
I am lying stretched on my back, 
whilst my discare is making terrible 
progress.” Di-case, like death, is a 
fearful discuchnter. Well might 
Reon Heine, racked by bodily agonies 
for_ycara, regret the days when # 
hilosophy which was utter! wer- 
jess when most necded, h suoyed. 
lim up with false hopes, and by 
teaching him that he waa above the 
common wants of humanity, had de- 
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prived bim of humanity's necessary 
nolace, religion. 

After leaving the Franciscan Con~ 
vent, he was placed in the Lyceum of 
Duaseldorf, where he remained, ap- 
parently, until 1816, when he was 
sent to Hamburgh “to study com- 
roerce,” being designed for mercantile 
purauits, In 1819 he was removed 
to the University at Bonn, and studied 
under Augustus Schlegel. He remain- 
ed but six months; and then proceedt- 
ed to tho University of Guottingen, 
where, as he inforins ua, he was Tus- 
ticated soon after matriculation. He 
then proceeded to Berlin, and studied 
philosopliy under Hegel, with whom 

e lived on_ terms of intimacy. 
Among his other associates, at this 
perio be mentioned Clinmisso, 

pp, Grabbe, and Varnhagen Von 
Ense. The influences of the teaching 
of Hegel, of the study of Spinoza, 
and of the society in which he now 
mixed, are pemeovtible in all the 
writings of Heine. 

Lis tirst volume of poctry was pub- 
livhed in 1822, aud almost fell dead 
from the press. The only two plays 
which he ever wrote, * Almanzor” 
and “Ratcliff,” were equally unsue- 
cessful. His genius was cminently 
lyrical, and_ the drama tasked his 

bowers too far. The “ Lyrical Inter- 
ule” inserted between these two 
plays, excited but little interest at the 
tine of publication. Heine thus met. 
with tho ordinary fate of youthful 
poets, He had to pass through the 
paist of probation, and bide his time 
like the rest of the tuneful tribe. In 
1827, however, he republished the 
collection of pooms entitled the “Lyri- 
cal Interlude,” together with his 
“Youthful Sorrows,” and gave to the 
whole the title of the “Book of Songs.” 
This time Heine sprang into the car 
of fame at # bound. is poems wore 
rend with avidity everywhere, Int 
especially at the universities, whero 
they were hailed with enthusiasm 
the students, over whose minds they 
exerci reat power. 

Nor is this to be wondered at; for 
they appeal capecially to the vivid 
imagination, the hot Rasaions, and the 
vanity of youth. ‘outh’s dream; 
languor inapires sone of them with 
its vague sorrows, simlcss aspirations, 
dnd wild longings The most terrible 
Boenes are depicted in othors; and the 
beauty of love glows on the page, 
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until the set time comes, and then the 
author blots it out at once aa though 
he were impatient of his triumph, and 
anxious to obliterate every trace of 
its existence in some absurdity. One 
of the mont powerful of the series of 
poems in the “Book of Bongs” is that 
entitled “Visions.” Here the author 
leta his imagination revel in the ter- 
rible and the mysterious without 
bridle or any other trammel. He 
multiplies terror on terror, and holds 
a ghoulish carnival of horrors. The 
following passage is, perhaps, ag 
characteristic as any which we could 
solect :— 
“Quly watch them! good sirs, how polite is 
‘your hand ! 
Ye cany your heads, ‘stead of hats in your 
id 

With your einttering bones, and like gal- 
nds dressed, 
hire 20 late when the wind ix 








To 
Why arrive 
at test? 
“Tho old witeh on her broomstick comes 
gxtloping on; 
Ah, bless me, good mothor, I'm really thy 


sun 

‘The mouth in her pale face beginning to 
twitel, 

« For exer, amon,’ soon replies the old witch, 


“Twelve wither'd musicians como creeping 


along, 
The linping blind fiddler is seen in the 


throng; 
Inckpuclding dread out in hin motley array, 
‘On the qravedigger’s back is grimacing 
away. 
“ With dan ing, twelve nons from the convent 
advance, 


The l.oring oli provuress leading the dance. 

‘Twelve merry young priests follow close in 
their fain, 

And sing thor lowd songs in a ehurch-going 
strat, 

{ll youre blnck in the face, good old 

clothesmen, dou't yell, 
Your fur-cout ‘will nothing avail you in 


hell; 

“Tin heatGd for nought all the yoar with odd 
hea 

"Steal of woo, with the honor of dead 





“The gith with the dowers seemed bunch- 
Uacked and bent, 
‘Tumbling head over ‘heels in the room as 


they went; 
‘With your tnces Hike owls, and = gram- 


hoppor's leg, 


"That rattling ! bones discontinue, I beg. 
“The squadrons of hell all appear in thelr 
shrouds, A 
And bustle snd bustle in fastewelling 


wade 5 
‘The waltz of damnation regounde in the ear: 
Hush, bush! my sweet love ia at length 
wing nosr. a 


50k 


«Now, mbble, bs t 
Kew, short ysaey 


te "enone ward that 
HEXTEN act the sound of'a chasiet 


Soon the door! why thus 
Quick, open the door! why thus loitering 


“Thon art welsome, my darting! how goes it, 
my swoet? 

You're welcome, good parton! stand up, I 

Good parson, with hoof of s horse and with 

Im dutifol servant, and wish uw 
ome de fal ry yous 


And in this wild and reckless manner 
does the author rush on, plunging in- 
to Tartarean glooms and horrors, only 
that he may throw into them his 
squibs and crackers; summoning spec- 
trea of the most terrible associations, 
that he may place upon them the cap 
and bells, and allowing his wanton 
humour to run into blasphemy. It 
will be apparent that Heine aims at 
the grotesque, rather than at tho 
igen the beautiful, the truc, the holy. 
uth he had failed to find in his 

tationalistic speculations 5 and to him 
nothing was holy, and nothing was 
terrible, Here and there in the “Book 
of Songs,” we find poems of a much 
healthier stamp ym 
which we have extracted—touches of 
tenderness, as of one who was wea- 
vied with perpetual sco! and who 
yearned for that love and sympathy at 
which he had jeered—tonea of a pro- 
found plaintiveness, as of one who 
was weary of the world, and who took 
the entire blame of the sense of weari- 
ness on hi One of the most 
touching of the poems of this sort 
isthatentitled “The Mountain Echo.” 

It is very brief, and very beautiful ; 
and, therefore, we make no apology 
for quoting it entire :~ 

At sed slow pace acroas the vale 

‘There rode = horseman brave: 
‘Ab! travel I now to my mistress’s arms, 
‘Or, but to the darksome grave ?° 
‘The echo answer gave: 


seetem termes, 

‘ith aij . sta rd: 

IT thabary must fo torah rare, 
Yet ae grave is rest 


voice, 
“The grave in rest P 


Adown the borsemen's furrowed check 
ate ae eto 
FOL ck hae 
‘The hollow voies confan'é: 
+The grave is best,'* 


« 


confesa’d: 
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Heine's nert great work was his 

“ Reisebilder,” or, Pictures of Travel, 
written partly in prose and partly in 
‘verse, descriptive of the various coun- 
tries throu wtih he ity CA 
and England, the whole 

ing written at intervals between 
1826 and 1831, The poetical portion 
of this wonderful composition is di- 





vided into three “The Return 
Home,” “The Hartz Journey,” and 
“The Baltic.” And here we have 


Heine’s whole nature revealed to us 
with @ frankness which we find no- 
whereelee in his productions: we have 
the powerful imagination revelling in 
thegrandeur, the beauty, the grotesque 
horror of its own creations, summmon- 
ing the most direful ahapes from the 
“vasty deep” of his own mind, only 
that he might cast ridicule upon them ; 
a fancy as exuberant aa that of Jean 
Paul himself, capablo of adorning any 
theme which it touches with gar] 

of inimitable beauty, and rejoicing in 
thuslavishing ita boundlesa floral trea- 
sures With a profusion that is positive- 
ly amazing, until, at last, ina fit of 
cynicism, they are all torn away with 
scorn, only to reveal the hideous fea- 
tures of a satyr; and thon a mocking 
laughter is heard, and the poem winds 
up with a jest. 

The French Revolution, in 1830, de- 
termined Heine's future career, Hav. 
in, previously lived at Hamburg and 

‘unich, he had then taken up his 
abode at Berlin. He became a politt- 
cian and & newspaper writer ; sod, in 
1631, whether owing to certain broad 
lunty from the Prussian authorities, 
or whether voluntarily, is not exactly 
known, but he proceeded to Paria, 
where he continued to live antil the 

iod of his death in February, 1856, 

‘e aeldomn visited Germany after- 











rey hb. 
At Parishe contributed, either ° 
ally or through his friends, lations 
of his various works to the Reve des 
deux Mondes, end the Bibliotheque 
Contemporaine. In 1831 he wrote a 
series of articles for the Augsburg 
Garette, on the state of France, whicl 
he subsequently collected and pub- 
His poli opisions war, of rare 
opinions 
gat mel ata sce 
oBe; iona, DORs 
End Hoge) were his guides in 
phy; aad he all great politi- 
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al questions from the peculiar stand— 
Point which this philosophy afforded 
hi The democratic development 
is, parhaps, a ne outgrowth of 
Pantheistic reverie. oae who do not 
seek for a central cause, a single 
siding intellect in the multiform har- 
monies of the universe, but who are 
sutiafied with the multitudinous on- 
rush of life, and who deify this vital- 
ity, are not likely to look with a fa- 
vuurable eye on any of the outgro" 
of Foudalism 4 

Perhaps the most important of all 
Heine’s works is his “History of 
Modern Literature in Germany,” and 
which was afterwards republished 
under the title of “Tho Romantic 
School,” and in French under that 
of “L’Allemagne.” In this work his 
characteristic peculiarities are dis- 
played more markedly than in an 
other of his lucubrations in prose. 
French critic speaks of it in the fol- 
lowing terms :-— 


** According toM. eine, the whole of 
the intellectual movement of Germany, 
since Lessing and Kant, has been a deatli- 
struggle against Deism. ‘his struggle 
he describes with passion, and it may be 
sald that he heads it in person. He 
ranges his army in ordor of battle, he 
gives the signals, and marches the Titans 

ainet heaven, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, 
all those formidable spirits whose overy 
thought is a victory, whose every for- 
mula is a cosmogonic bouferersement, 
Around them, in front, or behind, are 
grouped a crowd of writers, theoloxians, 
and poets, romance writers and savans. 
If one of the combatants stops short, 
like Schelling, the author overwhelms 
him with invectives. If a timid and 
poctic banc of dreamers, such as Ticck, 
Novalis, Brentano, and Arnim, try to 
bring back this feverish Germany tothe 
froah postry of the middic ages, he throws 
himeelf upon them and disperses them, 
Tike those” Cobulds in the ‘Book of 
Songs,’ who overthrow the Angels of Pa- 
raise, And when the philosophical con- 
flict is ovor. he predicts its consequences 
with asort of savage delirium. Mecora- 
pares Kant to the bloodthirsty Dicta- 
tors of 1793, and proclaims the Gospel 
of Panthelam. His theory of the intel- 
lectual history of the Germans is altoge- 
ther falee, and should only be consulted 
aa fn iiustration—alas, too positive—of 
the fever at once mystical and sensual of 
a certain period of our age.” 


This book, we are told, produced a 
perfect storm of fury in r. 
‘Detiounced by Menzel and the 
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of Modern Baby- 
austere se 


ists a8 en emissary 
Jon, cursed by the teutoma- 
‘tact aa a representative of Parisian 
corruption, Heine was not the less 
suspected by the Democrats, who ac- 
cusod him of treason.” ‘To all this 
fury of indignation was added official 
persecution. 

At is not necossary for us to follow 
minutely the history of the successive 
prose publications of Heine. The 
most interesting of these waa a collec- 
tion of essays, commenced at Ham- 
burg in 1834, completed in 1840, and 
published in four volumes, under the 
title of “Salon.” Hia ,“Lutozia,” or 
Paris, consists of a collection of arti- 
cles on French politics, arts, and man- 
uers, written him as corres- 
pondent of the Augsbury Gazette, be- 
‘tween 1840 and 1644. Anadmirable 
and elaborate critical essay from his 
pen appeared in 1839, on the Women 
of Shakspeare. His “ Confessions,” 
“Dr. Faust,” and the “Gods in Exile,” 
were written a few years beforo his 
death, and when he was almost con- 
stantly racked by bodily suffering. 

In 164t was published Heine’s 
most delightful poctical performance 
--—“ Atta Troll,” the dancing bear of 
the Pyrenees. Here humour, imagi- 
nation, pictorial power, wit, know- 
ledge of the world, and a terrible sar- 
casm, aro strongly blended into a har- 
monious whole, “Wondrous scones of 
woodland beauty are painted with the 
hand of a master; cataracts are tum- 
bling in the sunshine ; forest-holds 
withdraw themselves ‘into deeper 
depths of greencry ; a Tung 
through the forest leaves, and, amid 
the enchantment, there skips before 
you a French danving-master, bowing 
and grimacing as if in mockery, The 
humour of the poem lies in the human 
attributes aseribed to the dancin, 
bear, “ Atta Troll,” whore 501 
leads him to refnae to danco for the 
Dread of his master to the Biscayans ; 
and whio suddenly breaks his fetters— 
Jeaviug his wife, the awarthy “Mum- 
ma,” in the hands of the Philistines — 
hurries through the market-place and 
the dusty narrow streets, “ cach one 
civilly making way,” clambers nim! 
up the rocks, then looks down upon 

fe town and its inhabitants in scorn, 
and at last vanishes iene the moun- 
tains. Here the fantasticdramna opens. 
tte Troll, where the 


The cave of Al 
bear sits amid his yout progeny, 
38 


406 


thoughtfully sucking his paws, and 
ruminating as only bears and men can, 
i ibed with great power. It 
lies in the famous vale of Ron 

hard beside Orlando’s Gap, where that 


mighty. hero clove a passige throug) 
the wall of rock with his trusty sword, 


Duranda, Atta Troll has four sens 
and two daughters, “ Well-licked 
maidens were the latter, with fair 
hair like parsons’ daughters.” The 
youths were brown, only the youngest, 
with the single ear, is black,” How he 
caine to have u single ear is thus re- 
ated :— 
“ Now this youngest was the darlin, 

OF Mis master’ olies Srey pinylug 

Happened ‘once ta bite his car off, 

And for very love she ute tt.” 





The aged Atta Troll boasts of his 
achievements as a dancing bear ; wud, 
like other artistes who huve retired 
from the stage, while affecting to de- 
spise criticism when it was adverse, 
he treasures up in his memory, and 
duly recountsthe plaudits which grect- 
ed some of his more marvellous per- 
formances. The poet argues that, as 
we often wonder as to the manuer in 
which the intelligences who are above 
us reasun, it may not be amiss to vive 
a sample of tho sage cogitations of the 
bestial atrata below, wlio, as ie ansures: 
us, meet all that common custom, and 
at avhomes of natura! history have 
Ted us to admit as truth, with the fat 
denial of “impious muzzle.” 

It ia thue that Atta Troll growls 
and bles in the presence of his 
hopeful family -—~ 

“Men, pray are ye any better 
‘Than We otbori, just for eating 
All your dinners, boiled or roasted * 
En a raw tute we eat ours, 





Yet ia the rosult the same 
To us both—N lood can never 
‘Make one noble; he is noble 
‘Who berh nubly feels and acteth. 





“Men, pray are ye any better 
Just Wecause thio arty avd science 
‘With success ye follow? We now 
Never give ourselves the 


‘Are there not each things as learned 
Dogs, and horses too, who reckon 
Just like counsellors of commerce? 
Do not hares the drum play finely ? 


“ Are not many beavers adi 
In the art of hydrostatics 
Were not clysters first invented 
By the clevernses of storks? 
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pre tot apan all good gomedia? 
not apes al comedians! 
Ys there any. mimic 
‘Than Betavia, long-tailed monkey ? 
* Ave not nightingales good singers? 
‘And is Praline se poet 
Who can sing of lions better 
‘Than his counteyinan the camel P 


“+1 soyself the art of d ncing 
Have advanced a5 much as Raumer 
That of writ ‘Writes he better 
Than I dauce,—yes, U the bear? 


Men, why are ye any better 
‘Than we others? Upright hold ye, 
It rs true your heads, but in them 
Low-born thoughts are ever creeping, 














+ Men, pray are ye any batter 
"Than ure we bvcause your skin is 
Suoothand glistening? Thinadvantage 
Ye but share with every serpent.” 





This is a_slight specimen of the 
humour ot Heine, with its glowing 
sarcasms and aparkling personalit 
He can never allow even hik imagi- 
nation to run riot without previously 
steeping it in bitternesa ~The pur- 
suit of the bear, “Atta Troll,” and tho 
nidventures of the pursnera, are do- 
scribed ax, perhaps, no other poct but 
Heme could have deseribed them. 
There is such a mingling of the fami- 
Har and the terrible, the comic and 
tle tragic, the real and the imaginary; 
such a grotesque juxtaposition of the 
fish woman and the witch. the village 
tmarket-place and the glamour of the 
of St. John’s, the babble upon the 
bridge and the vision of the wild hunt, 
as is not possible to any other than a 
Teutonic poet, and to few an 

wets in like degroe with Heine. 
This poem has won for Heine the 
title of the Ariostoof Germany. There 
is an exnberance of fancy throughout 
it which might seem to justify the 
title, were it not for the fact that all 
epic interest is purposely excluded, 

here is no hero and no heroine ; 10 
plot, and nothing to he unravelled ; 
and whenever the interest of the read- 
er is excited, it is sure to be dixap- 
pointed and laughed at by the poct. 
He plays with his genius and ie fo 
quirements as an erperer might pl 
with golden baubles, and at last tounee 
them away in su): disdai: 











il. 
Tn 1844 Heine published, as an up- 
ix to a new collection of pose, 
is “Germany, a Winter Tale,” in 
which he relates his adventures whon 


travelling to Ham! to see hia mo- 
ther, during the rons So winter, A. 


§ 
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tone of bitter raillery runs through it 
from first to last. His scathing satire 


plunees at every thing that comes in 
‘is way. He spares nothing, and 
spares nobody—not even himself. 
rom the momeut when he reaches 
the Prussian frontier to the time whon 
he arrives at Hamburg, he is sur- 
rounded with an atinosphere of ab- 
surditics, and sees nothing that is not 
ridiculous. The enormous mustachios 
of the Prussian soldiery excite his 
merriment, as he says of them :— 
© ‘The long mustachio, nothing more 
"Than the pigtail of okt discloses 5 
‘The tuil that formerly hung hebind 
Is hanging now right under their noses.” 

He contrives also to drag in the 
names of his political, philosophical, 
and msthetical adversaries, wherever 
he can do ao to alvantage, aud when 
they can be impaled upon the keen 
pomt of hiy wit. Among those ro 
treated are Neander, Uhland, Kimer, 
Tieck, Charles Meyer, Raumer the 
historian, Fouqué, Nicholas Becker, 
end Hoffman of Follerstebon, One 
of the rections into which the poem is 
divided — the thirteenth—in its unmi- 
tigated blasphemy aut contemptuous 
pity of our Lord, aul the ridiente 
Witch it endeavours to cast on his 
sublime mission, is worthy only of 
the ribald pen of Voltaire, in one of 
his worst moods. The most pleasing 
part of the poem is that which is 
descriptive of Kyfhauser, the moun- 
tain cave, where, according to popular 
tradition, the Emperor Barbarossa is 
sleeping, with its four compartmenta, 
in the first of which aro thousands of 
horses, all cuparivoned, not one of 
which ever neighs or betrays the 
slightest symptoms of animation, but 
all remain boundiv an ‘‘iron-featured” 
silonce. In the sovond compartment 
thousands of soldiers—‘u bearded 
nace” —with warlike faces, lic ina deey 
slumber. In the third of the hall 
lofty piles of sword, spears, and ax 
are Tyne, with armour and helmets 
silver and steel, while high out of the 
amignty heap js reared a standard 
of a black-red-golden colour. And 
in the fourth compartment the Em- 
peror dozes; his red be Tol 
to the und, “like fiery ocean,’ 
destined some day to arouse the sle 
era with the ery of—“To horse! To 
horse!? and put an end to wrong- 
doing throughout the whole of Ger- 
many. ese are finely described, 
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with leas of that mocking tone which 
7here mars Heine's most elaborate 
descriptive passages. But this is not 
for long. ‘The wicked spirit speedily 
returns, and the whole ig turned into 
ridicule iu acouple of sections, wherein 
the pot describes an interview he had 
with Barbarossa ina dream, and at 
once strips the ancient legend of ita 
beauty, zd converts the Emperor into 
a waddling antiquary, not wearing 
any incans “that respectable look” 
with which he has been drawn, dust- 
ing with a peacock’s fan hia ancient 
t tres, careful of hig money, careful 
of his beard, and chattering and abua- 
ing with all the gurrulity of a fish- 
wite. When they reach the hall where 
his warriors are slumbering, the Em- 
peror says :— 
"We mnt tako care, while here, uot to 
waken the mon, 
+ . And make no noise in the gallory ; 
A Inndred yeurs have agui: passed nway, 
And to-day I muat pay them their salary.” 


And this he does by slipping a ducat 
into the pocket of cach uF the slecping 
soldiery. 

And thon he remarked, with a simpering 





nee, 

When I observed hiro with wouder 

«TL give them w ducat apices ax thelr 
‘At periods 4 century asundes.’ " 

In the years 1450 and 1851, Heine 
wrote his last great, poetical work, 
entitled “Romaucery.” At this time 
he wes suffering from that fearful 
malady, which, commencing with a 
paralysis of the left eyelid, extended 
to both eyes, and tinally terminated in 
paralysis and atrophy of the legs. For 
eight years he was confined to bia 
couch inn state, as he himself says, 
of “«leath without its repose, and with~ 
out the privileges of the dead, who 
have no ueed to spond money, and no 
letters or books to write.” Heine 
wrote this very remarkable book at 
this period, an oe it into three 
parts, called respectivel stories,” 
UTamentations," and “Hebrew Me- 
lodies.” The first contains poems 
whivh are very dissimilar the one 
fron the other, and few of which are 
written in Heine’s ordinary manner. 
Romantic ballads were unfitted for 
conveying that stream of sarcasm, 

irony, and bitter mockery, in which >' 
hedelighted. Theseoond of the three“ 
books is almost as iniscellaneous aa. 

the first; but the third, entitled “He-' 
brew Melodies,” contains some of 
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Heine's very best, as well as some of 
his very worst effusions. It is sub- 
divided into three which he en- 
titles, ‘‘Princeas Sabbath,” Jehuda 
bon Halevy,” and “Disputation.” The 
first part is merely an introduction to 
“Jehuda ben Halevy,” one of the 
pureatand most beautiful of all Heine’s 
creations. His Jewish origin betrays 
iteelf in the love aud sympathy which 
he gives to the Hebrew poet of the 
Middle Ages. Of the concluding sec- 
tion of the “Hebrew Melodies” tho 
esa that is said the botter will it be 
for the memory of Heine. Here ho 
ridicules Judaism and Christianity 
both; and does it with 2 coarseness 
which admits of no palliation. 

Three years after the publication of 
“Romancero,” Heine issued another 
volume, which, with a premonition of 
hisapproaching end, he styled “Latest. 
Poems.” On tho 17th of February, 
1856, he was released from his euffer- 
ings. To the very laat he preserved 
his Bniety, and kept up the bitter 
banter which had distinguished Jim 
in his happier, or, at least, leas painful 
days. Hus translator informs un, that 
afew days before his death, Hector 
Berlioz called on him, just as a tire- 
some German professor was leaving 
the room, after wearying hitn with his 
uninteresting conversation, “1 am 
afraid you will find me very stupid, 
my dear fellow! The fact ia, I havo 
just been exchanging thoughts with 
de ——-,’ said Heine. It has been 
said of Heine that thongh he had 
many admirers, he had few friends; 
and the paucity of men of note who 
attended his obsequies would seem to 
sanetion this view. Mignet, Dun 
and Gautier attended his funeral, an 
these are the ouly remarkable men 
who paid respect to the remains of the 
man Who wea supposed to have suc- 
ceeded Goethe on the throne of Ger- 

Our general estimate of the genius 
and character of Heine maybe ga 
from what we have ah said. He 
‘was agingular compound of sentiment 
and sarcasm, romance and world! 
irreligion and religiosity. Hedelight 
in depicting the violent contrasts 
tween the real and the ideal. Like 
most men of genius whose organiam 


be- desired. 
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is of the finest and most sensitive, he 
had 6 duality of nature—an intense 
materialism and an intense spiritual- 
ism, and he delighted in the enchant- 
ments of the ideal only that he might 
contrast them with the bald and bare 
realities of everyday life. He had 
no religion, and therefore he had no 
key to the anomaliea of the physical 
and moral universe. He was nota 
bad man, in the ordinary sense; nei- 
ther was in the ordinary sense, a 
good one. ‘e are told that he wasa 
good gon aud an affectionate husband, 
‘¢ might be hoth; and yet he was 
jealous of his wife, and neglected hia 
mother. That he was fond of the 
former is very certain. Ho frequently 
speaks of her in terms of endearment; 
and yet un one oceasion he took it into 
his Lead that she had run away fro 
him, and was ouly reassured on this 
point by discovering that a favourite 
parrot was still in the room, saying 
that if his wife had really left him, 
ee. _ parrot, ou Hl ave, dis- 
appeared also, And although he very 
seldom visited his mother, the “old 
woman at the Dammthor,” yet, tu 
spare her unavailing pangs, he uni- 
fornly wrote fo her ina cheerful tono 
while he was coutined to his bed; and 
when he was able to write no longer, 
he attributed that inability toatriding 
atlection of the cyex, from which he 
hoped speedily to recover. He was 
tender, and yet, untrue. With the 
luzy temperament of the poct, he 
worked hard. He wncered at 
things in which he eviden' bettered 
from a diseased love of x0 ing ; an 
like Byron, exaggerated the extent of 
his scepticism, ond gloried in it. 
Heine is but littleknown to English 
readers. No complete tranelution of 
his poetical productions has appeared 
in our Janguage until within the last 
two inonths. Mr. E. A. Bowring, 
already favourably known as a trans- 
lator of the writings of Goethe and 


thered Schiller, has performed the task of 
ren 


dering Heine into English, pre- 
serving the original metres. This he 
‘has done in a version ao spirited and 
40 faithful as to leaye not! to be 
It will not be the fault of 
Mr. Bowring if Heine does not become 
an English classic, 
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(OUR NEIGHBOURS AND DISTANT RELATIONS, 


My fellow-passenger, ascertaini 
that I was going to Radley's ‘Hotel 
ut Southampton, proposed to share 
my cab, and also, if T had no objec- 
tion, to join me at dinner. This ar- 
Yangoment was most agrooable, for 
uothing is so uncomfortable or unin- 
viting as solitary meal. 
think, conversation is absolutely ne- 
vessary to digestion. It compels you 
to eat slowly, and enables you to en- 
joy your wine, which you are never 
inclined to do when alone, Talk is 
an excellent condiment. A dog ere 
fors to retire to a corner with his food, 
and if a comrade approaches him he 
snarls, shows his tecth, and if he per- 
sists in intruding his company, most 
probably fights him. But dogs can- 
not communicate their ideas to each 
other; if they could they would, no 
doubt, regurd the quality of their food 
as well os its quantity. Man is a 
reasoning animal, and delights in a 
“feast of reason and a flow of soul,” 
us much ag in his material food ; he 
equally dislikes u crowded or au 
empty table. The old rule that your 
tompany should not be less 
three, or exceed nine, is a fanciful 
one, founded on the Limited number 
of graces and muses. Now, in my 
opinion, the arrangement should be 
made by couples, trom two to ten. 
Threo ix a very Inconvenient limita- 
tion, constituting, according to an old 
adago, “no company.” If ten assem- 
ble the table should be round, which 
admit of your seeing all your friends 
at once, avoids the necessity of talk- 
ing across any one, and enables you to 
hear more distine' Straight lines 
are always formal, but never more so 
fam at a convivial board 5 in 
shoul for to have tho = 
room cirodlar: you can then pleas 
truth, that you are “surrou: 
your friends,” or that you have “ga- 
thered your friends round you,” ex- 
preasions which are either un i 
or inapplicable to our ordinary ar~ 
ents. But this is a digression, 
iy new sequaintance, Colonel 
Mortimer, had seen much foreign 
nervice, and was a well-informed and 


Indeed, I yourself. 


by naval preparations 


pleasant, companion. He waa ac- 
quaiuted with many people I had 
known in the East, und with several 
of ay friends in North America, 
‘ing ia more agreeable than sur 
@ casual meeting with one who has 
travelled over the same ground as 
f. It enables you to compare 
notes, and has the advantage of pre- 
senting tho same objects in different 
points of view. inner I re- 
verted to our conversation of the 
morning, as to the state of our na- 
tional defences. “This place,” I said, 
“is imperfectly fortified, and open to 
attack both by land and sea, and the 
number and value of the steamers in 
the docks invite a visit from our 
neighbours, if we should, unfortu- 
nately, bo at war with them. Do you 
really think there is any fear of a 
French invasion?” 


“Fear,” he said, “is a word, you 
know, we Englishmen don’t under- 
atand. Nelson, when @ boy, 


yy, asked 
what it meant; but, Ido think, there is 
reason to apprehend invasion, As TI 
observed thus murning, what isthe ob- 
ject of the great and incessant naval 
preparations in France? I asked the 
question, the other day, of a French- 
man; he shrugged his shoulders and 
aaid, ‘We are at war with the Chinese, 
and we think it necessary to be fae 
pared for an attack fromt hem !’ Th 
real design, however, is too obvious to 
be deni The Emperor is in poli- 
tics a Loyolast, a sort of diplomatic 
Jesuit, who says one thing and means 
its ite, Who conceals his objects 
until the proper time arrives to un- 
amask them, and who by his skill ao- 
quires your confidence without giving 
you his own in exchange for it. He 
ya not an “ally,” but “a lie” to Eng 
land, and an enigms to Europe. 
int to us; they 
bo meant a8 9 blind to withdraw 
ic attention from his designs upon. 
pee acts ie not imrtobuble tact 
i 
tie Panay be the case ; but as neither 
of thesecountries posscsses a navy, itis 
not reasonable to suppose that such 
fan enormous expenditure has been in- 
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curred for such a purpose. We must 
look at thingsas they are, and draw our 
own conclusions, At this momont he 
has twenty line-of-baitle ships on the 
stocks, plated with steel, and fitted 
with every modern improvement. He 
has completed the construction of 
@ coast line of telegraphs, all center- 
ing at Cherbourg, so that no ship can 
Jeave any harbour on this side of the 
channel without being signalled to the 
fleet stationed at that port. These 
preparations for war are not contined 
{0 France: he has a greater military 
force at Martinique and Guadaloupe 
than we have in all our West Indi 
Islands put together. He has forti- 
fied, St. Pierre and Michelon, which 
lie between Newfoundland and Cu- 
nada, contrary to the express terms 
of the treaty; and under pretence 
of moeting at Cape Breton the French 
mails, conveyed by the Cunard stex- 
mers, he senda men-of-war thither, 
who return to those places heavily 
laden with eval fromthe Sydney 
imines. This is pretended to for 
the use of the ships themselves, but 
every now and then a sailing vessel 
takes a.cargo on account, it is said, of 
the merchants there, but in reality for 
the Government. He has an in- 
anense sture of coal there; and every 
vessel laden with fish, that suils thence 
to the French West India Islands I 
have named, nicely conveys 2 cer- 
tain ion of this fuel, to form a de- 
pot there also, for his Atlantic fleet. 
“The Ieland of Cape Breton, as you 
are aware, is one vast coal field, and 
was conquered from the French. Its 
capital, Louisburg, was taken hy Go- 
neral Wolfe. Moat of the inhabitants 
of that colony remained there after 
ita formul cession to England, aud 
their descendants are, to this day, a 
separate race, xpeaking the language 
of their forefathers ; they ure wainly 
oveupied in the fisheries, und are ex- 
eellent pilota. The vent, their 
religion, their traditions, and their 
sympathies, natural]: ine them to 
think favourably aad kindly of their 
mother country; and though not ac- 
tually disloyal to England, they are 
not unfavourably di towards 
the French. It haa beon observed of 
late that their friendship has been 
systematically courted by the latter, 
who engage their young men in their 
fisheries, encourage them to trade 
with them, and, under one pretence 
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or other, continually visit their har- 
bours. ‘During the pest year, while 
that valuable colonial possession has 
been entirely neglected by the ad- 
miral on the Halifax station, three 
Fren men-of-war hare an at 
anchor # great part of the time, af 
Sydney, as if it were « French part, 
and their flags, and that of their con- 
suls, were the only ones that were 
seen by the inhabitants. Cape Bretou, 
on its castern ride, presents many 
harbours, and numerous hidingplaces 
for French men-of-war, not merely 
on its coast, Iut by means of the 
great Bras d’Or Lake (which is an 
arm of the sea that nearly divides the 
island into two parts) affords nooks 
of concealment in the very heart of 
the country. The coal mines are 
wholly nnprotected, and could be 
either held or rendered useless at the 
pleasure of an aggressor, What ren- 
ers thia more alarming is, that //ali- 
Sar and the whole of aur aqnedron 
at that station, are entirely dependent 
upon these very mines for their kup- 
r ly of coal; so that in six-and-thirty 
hours’ sail from St. Pierre, one ship 
of war conld each Sydney, and reu- 
der the English fleet utterly powerless 
to move from their moorings. On 
every foreign station, whether on the 
Atlantic, or Pavitic side of America, 
or in the East, the French naval force 
has been quietly and unostentatioual 
increased, so that if war were to. break 
out, they would be in the uscendant. 
in every quarter. In these days of 
telegraphic —comuunication, when 
news of hostility van he transmitted 
with the rapidity of lightning, it is 
not too much to say, that the Em- 
peror, by his foresight, judicious pre- 
perations, and well-concealed plans 
could sweep the commerce of ‘England 
from the scas in six weeks. 
As I said before, ¥ am no alarmist ; 
I conjure up no phantoms of a junc. 
tion of Russian or Ainerican fieets 
with those of France, beeause thet 
probability is too painful to contem- 
plate; but despite the frivolous, pooh- 
poohing, and imbecile policy of those 
who ridicule patrivtiem, and throw 
cold ae cel the seaman of deen 
sive independent corpa, which the: 
style the result of « “rifle fever,” ¥ 
think there is every reason to appre- 
hend that our country is in imni- 
nent danger. An invasion of Eng- 
Jand is a traditional idea in France, 
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Napoleon the Firat, as we all know, 
yore nearly attempted it; Louis 
Philippe had it much at heart. The 
Prince’ de Jvinville, you are aware, 
published a pamphlet on the subject, 
and kept alive the natioual iceling by 
describing to his countrymen the faci- 
lity with which ‘London could 
tuken by a cop de mein, and excited 
their eupidity by pointiug out to them 
the enormous booty it contained, to 
reward their successful attack. To 
prepare the public mind for auch an 
1ittompt, and to awaken and revive 
the naval ardour of the nation, our 
flag was everywhere insulted, and in 
one instance he fired into one of our 
gun brigs, in South America, forcibly 
took awny her pilot, a Brazilian sub- 
ject, and compotled him to trausfer 
‘his services to the French ship. Froin 
the time of the first Empire to the 
reaent, every exertiun has been mule 
py every successive government to 
increase the Freuch navy, not merely 
by building ships, acenmulating naval 
stores, and enlarging their dockyards, 
but by giving bountics to their vessels 
enguged in the foreign fisheries, cope- 
cially those of Newfoundhuid, which 
are great and growing nurscries for 
their seamen. There are mere than 
thirty thousand well-trained sailors 
engaged in this business aloue. Now 
you must recollect that France, pos- 
sessing but few colonies, and much 
lens commerce than we lave, has, of 
course, very much Jess to defend, 
while our distant possessions and im- 
mense foreign trade require a force 
for their protection uecarly equal to 
what is necessary to ensure our own 
safety. The French navy is aggren- 
xive, and not defensive ; ita business 
ix to burn, siuk, or destroy, nut to 
guard, protect, or defend ; its employ- 
ment will be piracy—ils reward phun- 
der. Tho past and present neglect of 
our navy is, therefore, altogether in- 
excusable; we must maintain our 
Maritime supremacy, whatever the 
cost may be; and if our fleets havo 
the command of the channel, we may 
safely entrust ovr defences to them, 
with a certain conviction that our 
native land will never be polluted by 
the presence, or ravaged by the hordes, 
of a foreign invader. ti 
“Y am entirely of your opinion,” I 
said: “I have been 20 much abroad 
lately, that T am not very” —— 
Welt poated up, eb, Squire She- 
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poet Well, if you ain’t, I want to 
iow who is, that's all? And how 
_ ee stranger? I hope I see you 


“Quite well, Mr, Peabody ” (for it 
was he), “And how is my friend, 
the senator?” 

“ Hearty as brandy,” Le said, “but 
not quite so ppirited | looks ne sleepy 
as a horse afore an empty manger, 
but is wide awake for all that. Heli 
be here directly ; great bodies move 
slow; he worms his way through a 
crowd, as perlite as a black waiter, 
<Perulit me to ss, if you please, 
Sir’ ‘By yonr leave; will you 
good enough to allow ine to go on,’ 
and soforth. T iake short metre of 
it. I took up a porter by the nape of 
his neck, aud stood bim on one side, 
as caxy as if he'd been a chessman. 
Tt made people stare, I tell yon; and 
I shoved one this way, and another 
that way, and then yur my two hands 
together before me like a wedge, and 
split a way right through the crowd. 
Que fellow, xecing whut I was at, 
Pt seroodged up again me, Ao aa to 
hold his plave : ke your hand off 
my Wateli-chain’ said T; ‘what do you 
mvan hy a hustlin uf ine that way ” 
The fellow syttered round, and so did 
others, and J pushed on, saying FE 
should not wonder if my purse was 

one too, They had to muke reom to 

fect their pockets, and that made 
room for me. There is no we 9 
talkin of it, stranger, people mat 
keep off the track, mlexs they want to 
he rnp over. Here comes Senator, I 
do declare, a puftin and a blowin like 
a wounded porpoine, when the whole 
shoal of ’em are arter him.” 

“Well, Senator,” said Peabody, 
you aecin to have had » tempestical 
time of it at the station, among the 
excursionists agoin to see the Great 
Eastern. Tuke a chair, and sit down, 
and reat yourself, for you look like a 
fellow that’s sent for, and can’t come, 
and sittin is as cheap as standin, when 

nt dowt pay for it. So let’us all 

cave to, and cagt anchor, it saves the 
legs, and depend upon it, they wern’t 

ude always to hang down, like a 
Chinaman’s tail, or dangle like old 
Sharmon Fluke’s queue. If yon want 
them to last out the body, you must. 
rest them, that’s a fact ; must put 
them upon a chair, or out of a winder, 
or cross them im front of Zou like a 
tailor, In it any wonder the English 
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about limpin, hobblin, and gotango- 
eae in, when their floes dene down 


everiaetin, like those of a poke, when 
it’s frightened from a swamp, by a 
shot from 3 shman, who hates 
him like pyson, for poachin em: 
his frogs. Blood won’t run ap hi 
for ever, you may depend. I don’t 
wonder you are tired, threadin your 
way through these excursionists. 
Don’t the British beat all natur in 
their way? they will go any where, 
stranger, to see any thing big. What's 
curious ain’t no matter, it’s size they 
like—a hugeacious ship, a big glass 
amammoth hog, an enormous 

whale, a big ox, or a big turnip, or Big 
Ben (that’s cracked like themselves) ; 
any monster, fish, flesh, or fowl, is 
enough to make the fools stare, and 
open their mouths as if they were a 
going to swallow it whole, tank, shank, 
and flank. Fact, I assure you—nuw 
jist look ahere. Senator is a far hig- 
gor man than I be anywhere, he has 
more larnin, more sense, and the gift 
of apeech of ten women’s tongues, re- 
duced and simmered down to an ¢s- 
RENCE 5 like a book: we call him 
a ‘big bug’ to home. Well, he is 
undersize gee see, and they think 
nothen of him here, but stare hke 
owls at a seveu-tooter like mc. As 
one of them said to me to-day, of 
youarea fairspecimen of your country- 
men, Mr. Peabody, I must say the 
Americans are a splendid rave of men.” 
‘Stranger,’ said I, ‘I am just nothen, 
I am only seventeen hends high, or 
so; I am the leastest of father’s uine 
sons; you should have seen my brother 
Oby : when he was courtin Miss Je- 
mime Coffin, of Nantucket, ho uscd tu 
Jean on the winder sill im the second 
story, and talk to her as casy as if he 
was a lollin on the back of her chair. 
One night he went, as usual, to have 
a chat with the old fulks—-of course 
he did not go to aee the young ones ; 
such a thing ia on) ible, who ever 
heard of that in all their born days! 
Visits is always to parents, and if a 
lady comes in by accedent, and the 
old ones go out, or go te bed, why, 
accordin to reason and common sense, 
yous. people remain behind, 

nish the evening ; nateral itenesa 
Tequires that, you know. ell, this 
time he was a little bit too late ; they 
had all to roost. To home in 
our country, folks don’t sit up for 
everlaatin as they do here, but as s00n 
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as it is daylight down, and my 
oven, fonts Gt to bod! “Wall Cais 

ight, the fire was raked up fe, the 
be swept clean and anug, the 
broom put into a tub of water, for 
fear of live coals 4 atickin to it, and 
they had all turned in, some to sl 
some to dream, and some to snore. 
believe in my soul, a Yankee gall of 
the right build, make, and shape, 
might stump all creation for snoring.” 

And pray,” said I, “what do you 

call the right build for that clegant 
accomplishment 9%” 

“Why,” said Peabody, “a gall that 
is gotting old, thin, and vinegary, that 
has a sharp-edged Dill-hook to her 
face, with its sides collapsed ; they 
act like stops to a key-bugle, and give 
great power to that uncummon su- 
perfine wind instrument, the nope. 

x’! an old spinster practitioner is 
a caution to a steam-whistle, I tell 
you. As I was asayin, they had 
all gone to the land of Nod, when 
Oby arrived, so us he didn’t like to be 
baulked of his chat with the young 
lady, he jist goes round, and taps agin 
the glass, and she ys out of bed, 
epens the sash, and begins to talk 
like all possessed, when he jist puts 
luis arm rouud her waist, hands her 
tight out sa she was, throws his cloak 
over her, whips her up afore him on 
his hosa, and off to Rhode Island, and 
marrica her quick stick. It gave her 
such an awful fright, it brought on a 
fever, and when she got well, her face 
was asred as a maple leaf in the fall. 
Gracious! what a fiery daugertype it 
gave hor; she always vowed and main- 
tained it warn’t the fever that throw- 
ed out the scarlet colour, but that abe 
blushed 50, ut being hauled out of the 
winder all of a sudden, afore she had 
time to dress, that the blushes never 
left her arterwarde. Give a woman 
modesty for a title-page, and see if 
she won’t illuminate and illustrate, 
and picturate it to the nines Yea, 
if you want to luvk on a model man, 
you must see Oby. He was near 
eighteen hande high, fine lean head, 
broad forehead, big eye, deepshoulder, 
Rerdigions loing, irnmense stiffe, aplen- 

iferqus fista, knock an ox downa’most, 
and e foot that would kick a green 
pine stump right out of the ground ; 
noble tempered fellow as ever 
shoe leather, never put out in hie life, 
except when he warn't pleased; 
short, he was all a gall could aak, and 
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more than she could hope for. Poor 
fellow! only to think he was tied for 
life to one that looked aa scarlet as 
the settin sun arter a broilin dayin 
summer, hot enough to make water 
bile, and red eno’ to put your eyes 
out. It all came from bein in an all- 
fired red hot haste. Still, I won't say 
but what there are shorter men than 
me in the States, and specially among 
the French, in Canada. I was driven, 
between Montreal and Quebec, winter 
afore laut, in a little low eleigh I had, 
and T overtook a fellow that was a 
jogging on along afore me, as if he 
was paid by time, aud not ‘distance ; 
sais I, ‘fricnd, give us room to pass, 
will you, that’s a good fellow ;’ for in 
deop snow, that’s nut 40 easy n job as 
you'd think. Well, hesaid he couldn’t, 
and when I asked him again, he sait 
he wouldn’t, We jawed a little grain 
faster than our horses trotted, you 
may suppose, when all of a suddent 
he stop’t atrnight right in the middle 
of tho track, atween two enormons 
snow drifts, and said, “since you are 
insuch an evorlastin hurry, passon.’*” 
‘Well, there was nothen left for ine to 
do but to get out, throw the little 
chatterin monkey into the anow bunk, 
and his horse and sleigh arter hin ; 
out when I began to straighten 
the fellow thought there was no end 
to me; it fairly made his hair stand on 
eend, 80 ; it lift up his fur cap—inet, I 
assure you. ‘“So”’ sais he, “stranger, 
you needn’t uneoil more of youreelf, f 
cave in ;”’ and he scrabbles out yuick 
atick, takes his horse by the head, and 
mal room for me as civil as you 
please. But, stranger, sposin we jre- 
rogue this session, and 7e-rogue again, 
as they suy in Congress, to the smok- 
ing room.” 

‘e acvordingly all proceeded thi- 
ther, with the exception of the Colonel, 
who said he never smoked, and had, 
besides, an appointment with the offi- 
cor commanding at the battery. 

“Now,” said Peabody, producing 
pcan of cigars; “I feel to hum — tall 
ing and smoking is work; when 
want to build up hoon, T require 
liquid cement to moisten the mortar, 
coat the materials, and make them 
Took nicely.” . 

‘When you joined us,” I said, ad- 
dressing the Senator, “my friend the 
Colonel 


d. were 
the pee a Tapa, wick 
France; do you think is any 
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re of an interruption in our 

iendly relations with America 

“That,” said he, “is a question 
easier asked than answered. Under 

circumstances, I should say 
no i but inconsiderate and unprin- 
cipled people may compromise the 
inited States in a way to make the 
President think that concession may 
‘be mistaken for fear, and that recourse 
must be had to hostilities fur the sake 
of national honour.” 

“Well, supposing euch an occur- 
rence t take place, for instance, as 
has lately happened by your taking 
forcible possession of the island of 
St. Juan, anda conflict were to ensue, 
whut would be the conduct of tho 
colonists? Do you suppose that they 
would defend themselves, and remain 
loyal to England, or would they sym- 
pathize with the invaders?’ 

_ “There is not the slightest doubt 
in the world,” he replied, “that they 
would retain their allegianve. Few 
persons in this country are aware of 
the value and extent of British Ame- 
rica, its vast resources and magnifi- 
cent water jnivileges, or the charactor 
aud nature of it» population. The 
British possessions in North America, 
cover the largest, the fairest, and 
most valuable portion of that conti- 
nent. They comprise an area of up- 
wards of four million square geogra- 
phieal mules, being nearly a ninth part 
of the whuyJe terrestrial surface of the 
lobe, and exveeding in extent the 
nited States and their territories, 
by moe than 679,000 miles, The 
Old Atlantic colonies consist of Can- 
ada (eust and west), New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfonndiand, and 
Prince Edward’s Island, and to these 
countries alone hay public attention 
been hitherto occasionally directed. 
The history of the rule of Downing- 
street over these valuable dependen- 
cies, since the peaco of 1763, ia a tis- 
auc of neglect or ignorance, of obstin- 
ate conflicts or ill-judged concessions. 
Nothing has presgrrod them to go 
but the truly loyal and British feel- 
ing of the peuple, end a continued and 
marvellous ptosperity, that has tri- 
umphed over every difficulty, and 
overpowered the voice of politics hy 
the noise of the axe, the saw, and the 
hammer. Theyhave been too 
commercial to think much of 
cal lations, and too familiar with 
free institutions to be intoxicated with 
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power, likethoee who have but recently 
acquired their rights. However lai 

the aecretion by emigration may 

from Europe, the bulk of the people 
are natives, who are accustomed to 
the condition of colonial life, and the 
posscusion of responsible government, 
and desire neither absolute independ- 
cuce of Hand nor annexation to 
the United States, but who feel that 
they have outgrown their minority, 
and are entitled to the treatinent mid 
consideration due to adult and affce: 
tionate relatives. The day for gov- 
erning euch culonies as those in North 
America by a few irresponsible head 
clerks in Downing-strcet has pasned 
away, and something more efficient 
than the present system must be suh- 
stituted in it place. As there coun- 
triesinerease in population and wealth, 
go do the educated and upper classes, 
who, although they deprecate agita- 
tion, will never comrent to oveupy & 
position of pructical inferiority’ to 
their brethren in England, or their 
neighbours in the United Staten 
They are contented with the power 
of xelf-government that they posers 
within the limits of their respective 
provinces; but they feel that there is 
no bond of union between the Atlan- 
tic colonies themselves; thutthey have 











five separate governments, with 
several taritts, five differeutenrrencivs, 
and five distinct codes of municyal 


laws; that the supreme power is lotg- 
ed in Downing-strect ; that the he. 
of the department with which th: 
connected iamore occupied with 
tial interests than thei, and goes in 
and out of office with his party, le 
the business is delegated toclerks: 
they nut only have no voice in matters 
of general Intercvlonial and foreizn 
interest to all the colonies, but that 
as individuals, or delegates, they have 
no personal status hero, and no duly 
constituted medium of transacting 
their business with tho imperial gov- 
ernment. This inconvenience is yen- 
erelly felt and lamented, and there 
are not wanting unquict persons, both 
here and in our country, who point 
out to them that their neighbuurs 
have a minister in London, and a 
consul at every large seaport, and 
many of the manufacturing towne in 
Great Britain, while even Hayti has 
its black ambassador, and every. Patty 
German state its accredited political 
agent. This is as obvious to you as 
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it is to them, and common prudence, 
if uo higher motive, should induce 
you to apply a remedy before wa 
into an cstablished grievance of dan- 
gorous magnitude.” 

“He talks like a book, Squire, don’t 
he?” said Mr. Peabody; “if you only 
had the like of him for a colonial 
minister, E reckon he would make 
English secretaries rub their cyes 
and stare, aa if they felt they had 
been just woke up ont of a long drea- 
amy sleep. Why, would you believe 
it, not one of these critters ever saw 
a colony, in all his born days, and 





yet the Leal man, or as we 
call him, sends out governors that 
know as little as he does. When he 


gets the appointment hinnself, he is 
ike a Jnmgry lean turkey being pre- 
pared for market—he hav to he cram- 
med by the clerks. ‘Teli ine,’ says 
he, ‘abont Cauada, and show ine the 
ropes, Is Canada mpelt with twon's?” 
‘No, my Lord Tou, Dick, or Harry,’ 
‘es the cane may be}, says’ the under 
ing; ‘it onght to be, but people 
are xo poor they cau only afford one,’ 
“Gnpital,’ says xecretary, ‘come, I 
like that, it'h uncommon good. 
musttell Patnerston thut. But what 
is it remarkable for! fur I know no 
more xbout it than o child? ‘Big 
Jakes, big rivers, big forests,’ says 
clerk, ‘AL, says lic, ‘when will The 
government be ment? Now, New 
runawick, what of that?’ 
pine timber, ship-building, big rivers 
in, and fisheries.” ‘Grey wants 
that for one of his family; but the 
Eliota threaten to go against us, if 
we don’t give it tu oue of their clan. 
To eettle the dispute, I «hall appoint 
my brother. ow, tell me about 
Nova Scotia.” ‘Goud harbours, Ha- 
litux is the capital, large coal fields, 
lots of iron ore, and fish without end, 
quict people.” “Ah, that will just suit 
lulgrave.’ ‘Now,’ says the clerk, 
‘if any colony feller comes abotherin 
here, the answer is, “ you have 4 re- 
sponsible government, we should be 
panic to inverters, That’s our atereo- 
jy, or “leave your papera to 
be considared.” “ET will then post you 
up in it agin he calis next day, “All 
colonists are rascals; 10 Principl 
they Pretend to be foyal—don' 't_be- 
lieve 3 unless they are enubbed, 
they are apt to be troublesome’-—— 
By golly, Ido wonder to hear Sena- 
tor talk as he does, when he knows 
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in his heart, we couldn’t stand them 
when we were colonists, and just gave 
the whole bilin of them the mitten, 
and reformed them out in no time,” 

“ Now, my good friend,” said the 
Senator, “how do you know all this? 
You were never in Duwning-strect in 
your life, aud it’s not fair to draw 
‘upon your imagination, and then give 
fancy uketches as facts.” 

“Lyman Boodle,” said the other, 
striking hin fist on the table with 
much warmth; “f win not the fool 

ron take mo to be. Didn't our Am~ 
dor to the Court of St. James's, 
Victoria, tell both you and_mie so, in 
the presence of John Van Buren md 
Joshua Butes, word for word what T 
have said ; avd didn’t yon lreak 
through your scleamncholy manner, 
and leugl: like a slave nigger ¢ (tur 
they are the only folks that laugh in 
our country). Sv come now, what's 
the use of pretendin’; I like a man 
that’s right up and down, as straight 
as 8. phingle? 

“Mr. Peabody,” said the Senator, 
with well-affected dignity, “I have 
uo recollection of the conversation 
you allude to; but if it did take 
place, as you sity, nothing can excuse 
tu. wan for repeating 4 preve of badiu- 
aye, and abusing the confidence of a 
private party.” 

“Ly,” said his friend, looking puz- 
zed, “you do beat the devil, that’s a 
fact. 

The Senator, withont pressing his 
objections any farther, turned to me, 
and with great composure, reswned 
his obnervations, “There are now,” 
he said, “ about three millions of in- 
habitants in British America, and in 
justice to them T may add, that a 
ioore loyal, intelligent, industrious, 
and respectable population is not to 
be found in any part of the world. 
Their numerical strength ia ahout 
the same as that of our thirteen re- 
yolted colonies, in 1753, when they 
successftlly resisted England, and 
extorted their independence. But 
there is this remarkable difference 
between the two people. The predi- 
lection of us Americans, with some 
few exceptions, was ever republican. 
The New England States were settled 
by Cromwellians, who never fully 
acknowledged English eov a 
From the earliest period they aimed 
at independence, and their history is 
one continued sexies of contests with 
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the prerogative of the king, the power 
of parlianient, and the jurisdiction of 
the cevlesiastical courts. From the 
first, they claimed the country as 
their own, and boldly asserted their 
exclusive right to govern it. They 
altered the national flag, assumed the 
right to coin money, entered into 
treativs with the native tribes, and 
their Dutch aud French neighbours, 
and exercised sovereign powers in 
defiance of the mother country. Aware 
of the advantage und strength de- 
rived from union, the New England 
Colonies coufedcrated ut a very erly 
peed aud elected a representative 
hady of delegates, who sottled all 
disputes of a religious, territorial, or 
defensive natwe, arising cither be- 
tween their respective provinces, oF 
between them and their neighbours 
of foreign otigin. In this tribunal 
we find the eudnye Oungress of the 
United States, and the outlme of the 
government which now yrevails in 
that conntiy ; it required but time 
and oppoifiuty to develop it, The 
control of the pawent state was ever 
merely nomumal, and when it ceared 
to exust, the chanye was little mere 
than converting practical into posi- 
tive independeuce, by substituing 
le ter passive and obstructive. 
sistance. The unjust as well as 
impolitie attempt te hapose taxation 
without represcntation, afforded thent 
what thes ardently denired— a jurti- 

le wound for ne nizing an armed 

leep-cooted dint 
fection, aud sectarian hatred, infused 
a vigour and a bitterness intu the 
contest, that the assettion of a con- 
atitutional right would alone have 
failed to inspire. When an object 
ia predeteunmed, it in not often that 
folly furnishes wo. ood en. occasion 
for effecting it as the Stmup Act. 
Had tho people been originally loyal, 
resistunce would have ceased when 
it had_been sucerssful ; but the re- 
peal of the Act, while it removed the 
ohnoxioun tax, farted to appease dis- 
affection, and’ the contest was con- 
tinued, not for principle, but for in- 
dependence. The present British 

rovinees are peopled by a totally 

litterent race. Tley were never the 
Tel of the discontented, but tho 
asylum of the loyali who were 
either driven from their homes by us, 
or voluntarily followed the flag ot 
their sovercign into the British terri- 
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The 


rs +t bulk of the original 
settlers of 


ipper Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, had carried 
arms on the British side in the 
American Revolution, and those 
who subsequently removed there, se- 
lected the country because they pre- 
ferred retaining their allegianca to 
their sovereign to becoming subjects 
of the Republic. Most of the loyal- 
iste were men of property and educa- 
tion, for such are seldom revolution- 
ists, and their descendants have in- 
herited the feelings of their forefa- 
thera. It is from this cause, that 
they are morally, anit from the salu- 
brity of their climate, physically full 
equal, if not superior, to their glist 
brethren—a fact that is patent to all 
who have travelled on that continent, 
or mixed with the population on 
doth sides of tho Atlantic. It is ne- 
cessary to p these facts in view, 
whilst speculating on the destiny of 
these noble colonies. It is a settled 
conviction with a certain class of 
politicians in this country (who hokL 
‘hat colonies are an incumbrance), 
that as soon as they are able, they 
will separate from the parent state; 
and they point to the United States 
#4 a proof of the truth of their theory. 
This has been loudly and oilensively 
proclaimed by such meu as Dun- 
combe, Wakefield, and Buller, who 
have wounded the susceptibilities of 
the colonists by their offensive per- 
sonal remarks, and weakened the in- 
terest which the people in this coun- 
try have hitherto feit in their trans- 
atlantic possessions. 1t is, howover, 
manifest, that separation docs not 
necesaarily follow from the power to 
sever the connexion, but that to the 
ability, must be superadded the «e- 
sire ; and that whero there is a good 
and cordial fecling subsisting, that 
desire is not likoly to arise, unlesa it 
is the decided interest of the colonics 
to become independent. In what that 
interost can consist, it is difficult to 
conceive, 80 long as this country pur- 
gues a wise, liberal, and just policy 
towards so important a portion of the 
empire.” 

I will tell you,” said Peabody, 
“what their interest is, and you know 
i ag woll cli do. Their interest is 

jine us, become part an - 
cel of the greatest nation in all crea 
tion ; to have a navy and army of 
their own, and by annexation to the 
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United States, to feal they are able 
to lick all the world. ‘ow they 
are nothing; no, not half nothin; 
but just a nonentity. Invaded ant 
ingulted by us, they can't help them- 
selves for fear of ‘land, and Eng- 
Jand daren’t go to war, for fear of 
the cotton spmners of Manchester. 
Big fish were never found in small 

nde. Let them jine us, and I'd 
ike to see the power that would dare 
to hurt a hair of their heads, They 
haven't got one member to Parlia- 
Ment, no more than footmen have ; 
if they belonged to us, they would 
send x hundred Senators to Congress, 
‘Who ever heard of a colonist being op. 
pointed a governor anywhere? Catcl 
the English a-doing of that! No; 
they sive them the great and glorious 
privilege of paying British governors, 
and actilly make them fork out to 
Sir Head, in Canada, a salary much 
larger than we pay to the President. 
of the United States ; and while they 
support all the consuls cast of Phila- 
delphia, by foes levied off their ships, 
unly one colonial consul is to. bo 
found, and Lord Clarendon was bul- 
lied into that. I tell you I know it 
as a fact, they are shut out of every 
appointment in the empire.” 

*¥on forget,” said the Senator, 
“that Mr. Hincks was appointed a 
governor.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Peabody, “but 
he warn’t a colonist; he was an 
Irishman that went to Canada to 
seek his fortune, and he was promot- 
ed for two reasons: first, he was an 
Irishman ; and secondly, he waded 
into the troubled waters Lord Elgin 
got into, and carricd him out on his 
Tack, or he would have gone for it. 
But show me a native that ever got 
that commission! You say the crit- 
ters have some intelligence; well, if 
they hul, wouldn’t they show their 
nense by jining us, and being made 
eligible to be elected President, or 
Foreign Ambassador, or Secretary of 
State, and eo on? What rort of 
birthright is a farm in the woods, 
half swamps, half stumps, with a 
touch of ague? and no prospect 
belize Shem But to tise to be a con- 

or a hogreave, catching vee 
grant thieves or stray pigs! ht 

English are fools to cxpect this 
to last, and Canadians are stil] higger 
fools to stand it. But go on; some 
of these days you will say, ‘ Peabody 
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1 The great balk of the original 
teers of Oanada, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, had carried. 
arms on the British side in the 
snio mabecqucnty rented there no 
who mabsequently remo Be 
Tected the country because they Pre- 
ferred retaining their allegiance to 
their sovercign to becoming subjects 
of the Republic, Most of the loyal- 
iste were men of property and educa- 
tion, for such are seldoin tevolution- 
iste, and their deacendanta have in- 
herited the feelings of their forefi- 
‘thera. It is from thie cause, that 
they are morally, ami from the galu- 
brity of their climate, physically full 
equal, if not superior, fo their English 
‘prethren—a fact that is patent to all 
who have traveliod on that continent, 
or mixed with the population on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is ne- 
ceasary to keep these facta in view, 
whilst speculating on the destiny of 
these noble colonies. It is # settled 
conviction with a certain clay of 
Politicians in this coumtry (who bul 
that colonies are an incumbranice), 
that as soon aa they are abie, they 
will separate from the parent state ; 
and they point to the United States 
248 proof of the truth of their theory. 
This has been loudly and offensively 
proclaimed by auch meu ay Dun- 
combe, Wakelield, ‘and Buller, who 
have wounded the susceptibilities 
the colonists by their offensive per- 
sonal remarks, and weakened the in- 
terest which the people in this coun- 
try have hitherto felt in their trons- 





ntic possessions. it is, however, Trial 


manifest, that separation does not 
necessarily follow from the power to 
sever the connexion, but that to the 
ability, must be superadded the de- 
sire ; and that where there is. a good 
and cordial feeling subsisting, that 
desire is not likoly to arise, unless it 
is the decided interest of the colovica 
‘to become indopendent. In whut that 
interost can consist, it is diffienlt to 
conceive, go Ing as thin country pur 
gues & wise, liberal, and just policy 
towards so important a portion of thy 
empire.” 
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United States, to feel they are able 
to ick all the ‘world, | Now they 
are nothing; no, not 
‘but just a nonentity. Tnvaded and 
i ‘by us, they can’t help them- 
selves for fear of England, and Eng- 
land daren’t go to war, for fear of 
‘the cotton spinners of ‘Manchester. 
Big fish were never found in small 

nda. Let them jine us, and I'd 
iko to see the power that would dare 
to hurt a hair of their heads. They 
haven't got one member to Parlia- 
ment, no more than footmen have ; 
if they belonged to us, they would 
send a hundred Senatora to Congress. 
Who ever heard of a colonist being ap- 
We trerbeard ofa cla beg. 
the English a-doing’ of that! No ; 
they give then the, and glorious 
privilege of paying British governors, 
and_aetilly dks thous fink aut te 
Sir Head, in Canada, a salary ouch 
lane than we pay to the President 
of the United States ; aud while they 
support all the coustls east of Phila- 
delphia, by foes levied off their ibis, 
only one colunial consul is to 
found, and Lord Clarendon wea bul- 
lied into that. I tell you I know it 
ax a fact, they are aliut out of every 
appointanent in the empire.” 

“You forget,” said the Senator, 


“thot Mr, Hincks waa appointed a 


governor,” 
of — “No, I don’t,” said Peabody, “but 


he warn’t a colonist; ho was an 
Irsliman that went to Canada to 
seek his fortune, and ke was promot- 
ed for two reasons: first, he was an 
Irishman ; and socondly, he waded 
into the troubled waters Lord Elgin 
got into, and carried him out on his 
tack, or he would have gone for it, 
But show me a native that ever 
that commission! You say the erit- 
tere have rome intelligonoe; well, if 
they haul, wouldn't they show their 
renso by jining us, and being made 
stighle to be elected Presi lent, of 
‘oreign Ambassador, or Secretary o! 
State, and so on? What eort of 
Dirthtight is @ farm in the woods, 
touch of Be aga sod he’ prospect 
cl ague! and no 
Jefore them Dut to rise t0 be & eon- 
stable or a hogreave, cai ve 
GeEaglah ce fle to Spat the 
are ia 
leat, and Canadians are still bigger 
fools to stand it. Hut go pj gone 
of these days you will say, ‘ Peabody 
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timesita population in 1817 (or thirty- 
three fore.) 

“Nor is the comparative statement 
of cereal production less favourable. 
The growth of wheat ia very nearly 
one-sixth of that of the whole Union; 
of barley more than one-fourth ; of 
‘onty one-seventh ; aud in all grain, 
cudariye of Indian corn, about onc- 

Ti 


“Ob, of eourso,” said Peabody, 
“they ‘deserve great credit for all 
this, don't they} They “had reat 
tracts of good land; emigrants came 
aad seitod there; the erantry grew, 
and the population increased. Tiney 
eouldy't help it, no how they eoull 
fix it; but naterally they are a slow 
conceiving, slow believiny, slow in- 


creasing people wher left to them- 
selves, ‘There ain't a smart city in 
Canada.” 


"What do you call a amard city?” 
I asked, “for I never heard the torn 
before.” 

“Well, PUL tell you,” he said; “I 
yaa goin! down the Mississippi oneet 
iu a steamer, and the captain, who 
was a most gentlemanlike nau, was 
a Mr. Oliver (that I used te wall 
Oliver Cramwell, he was such au 
everlastin’ eater), and we pase a 
considerable of a sizeable. town.” 
Rais the captain to me, ‘Peabody,’ 
suis ho, ‘that’s a smart town, and 
always was, Ten years ago, when I 
was steward of a river boat, we 
wooded at this place, and there digu't 
seem to be any folk there, it looked 
80 still; so as I walked down the 
street, Laced a yaller cotton vil enat 
a-hangiw’ out of the shup door; 1 
tried it on, and it fitted me exactly, 
and aa there was nobody there to 
receive the pay, I walked off, intend- 






‘ing, of co. to pay for it next time 
T came that way. I hadn't gone a 
few yards afore I was seized, hail up 


afore the justice, tried, convicted, re- 
ceived thirty-nine lashes on my bare 
‘back, and, npon soul, it was all 
done, and I was on board the xtcamer 
agin in twenty minutes.’ Now that's 
* at ict a net es They 
ant the go-a-] em to 
Canada we have. Their lead hossew 
in the State Team, their British 
vernors, are hes’ cai 
with ae cross of Grock thes anc 
@ touch of the brewer's dray. 
are a drag on the wheels, made of 
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leaden links, that the colonists have 
to gild. The only airthly use they 
are is to aink at the mouth of a river 
in time of war, for they are the 
grandest obstruction to a new coun- 
East nS mg 
ig oh,” said the Senotor, 
“aot take Such, Mr 
She, is this magnificent country, 
which the proposed route to 
the Pacific ig to puss from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, baving a vast conti- 
nuuns chain of navigable waters from 
the Atlantic to the head of Lako 
Superior. Four hundred and ten miles 
vf steamers from the ocean, and yon 
h Quokoe, the yreat svaport. of 
la, with'a lurge and increasing 
ig commerce ; 590 miles more 
lwing us ta Montreal. From thence 
seven canals of different lengths and 
great capacity, fitted fur sea-going 
vessels, enable us to ascend 116 miles 
of yiver, and at 168 wiles above 
Montreal, you are in Leke Ontario. 
Swiftly traversing this vast body of 
‘water, which is 180 miles long, you 
by the Welland Canal into Lake 
Rive, and thenes through Lake St. 
Clair, and its river, inte Lake Huson, 
1,355 aniles from pu starting point, 
the entrance of the Gulf. By means 
of St Mary’s River, and a gigantic 
canal, you now enter Lake Superior 
(a fresh-water sea as large as Ereland, 
and the recipient of 200 rivera) which 
enables you to attain a distance of 
aoe miles from the month of the 
it. Lawrence. I do not apeak of 
what may be, but what hes been 
done, Vessels of large burden, tmilt 
aud loaded in Lake Superior, haye 
traversed this eutire route, and safely 
reached both Londou and Liverpool. 
ch ia the navigable route to 
Lake Superior. There ig nothing in 
England, or indeed in Europe, thut 
ean fiumnis comparison an ale- 
yuate idea of this great river, the Bt. 
wrence, Of ita onormous tributa- 
rics I have not time even to enumo- 
rate the principalonea. I must refer 
ou to maps and statistical works for 
fuller informetion. I shail only men- 
tion one, end that is the Ottowa~ it 
falls into the St. Lawrence near Mon- 
treal. It drains with its tributaries 
‘a valley of 8,000 square milea, com- 
manding the iexhaustible treasures 
of the ificent forests of the north- 
west of that cover an area of 
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six thnes the superficial extent of ali 
Holland. One of the tributaries of 
‘thie noble river, iteelf a tributary, the 
Gaetensux, is 750 miles | and 


nearly as in 
1,000 feet wide, $17 miles from ite 
junction with the Ottowa. Imagine 
Tntumerable other rivers of all sizes 
downwards, to the limited extent of 
those in nd, and you have an 
saat nan “Boot” anid: Peabod 
7 said Peal 

rising suddenly, and drawing imeelt 
up to his full igh “Lyman Boodle, 
T like to see a feller stand up to his 
lick-log like 8 man, and speak truth 
and shame the devil. You are an 
American citizen, and we all have the 
honour of our ¢ nation to main- 
tain abrosd, My rule is to treat.» 

question I don’t like aa I treat a hill, 
if T can’t get over it I go round it ; 
but catch me admitting anything on 
the surface of this groat globe in rips, 
Tapa, or rainbows, or in the beowels 
- it, or the Sols dhet ies on it, to 

ave anythin r than what we 
have, or to take the shine off of ua, 
Don't half that river St. Lawrence 
belong to us as well as them, and 
hain't we got the right to navigate 
from that half down to sea? Don’t 
we own half of every lake og well as 


them, and alt Huron besides? Ha’nt an; 


we got the Mississippi that rans up 
over two thousand miles right straight 
on eend, and only stops then because 
it is tired of running any farther; and 
don’t the Ohio fall into that, and, big 
asit is, seem only a drop in the buck- 
et? Lf you like it eo much you had 
etter go and settle there, give up 
being  aenator, and sink dowa intos 
of  colonist. I'd like to hear 
you talk arter that fashion to Michi. 
gan, and unless you wanted to excite 





people to go and take Canada, why 
they would just go and lynch you 
Hight off” 

'o give & tum to the conversation, 


which, on Mr. Poabody’s part was 
becoming warm, I said, “has Canada 
the power to maintain itelf agninst 
eT thak he nad, “in the 
“T think,” he said, “in the event 
of a war, in which our population was 
united, we should overrun it.” 
“Well dono, Ly,” said bis friend, 
slapping him cordially on the back, 
“you are clear gut after all—you are 
a chip of the old Amorican hickory 
Block. Overrun it! to be sure we 
VOL, LIV,—NO, CCCEXIIE 
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should,and I should like to know who 
would stop ua? Why we should carry 
it by ; some we should driva 
into the sea, and some into the lakes, 
and tho rest wo should tree. If the 


ff 
i 
Pao 


& bead on it, brought it down and 

syed it. England would feel as- 
tonished as the squirrel was Colonel 
Crockett fired at when he didn’t want 
twkill the poor thing. He drew on 
it, let go, and took ita car off so aly 

slick the critter never missed it ti 
he went to scratch his head and 
found it was gone—fact, and no 
mistake.” 

“Yea,” said the Senator, not hecd- 
ing the interruption, “we should over- 
run it, but whether weahould be able 
to hold it is another matter, perhaps 

rou go again,” said 


not.’ 
Peabo, “rubbin out with your left 
hand what you wrote on the slate 


‘with your rigit—you are on the other 
tack now, I hope it is the short leg at 
rate.” 


UM Sh ” said the Senator, 
“it is almost incredible how Canada 
has been neglected by this country. 
‘There is much trnth mixed up wit 

the extravagant talk of my eccentric 
friend here. I have reason to believe 
that the greatest possible ignorance 
prevails in Downing-atreet as respecta 
thia noble colony. It is inaccessible 
for ships in winter, and for mails all 
the year round. Would you believo 
it possible thatall European and inter- 
colonial mails passthrough the United 
‘States to Canada, with the exception 
of a few that are sent to Quebec dur- 
ing the summer months by Canadian 
steamers. Thereisnoroad from Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick to Canada; 
‘we grant permission for the Britieh 
mails to ba sent from Boston or New 
York, through ourterritory, toCanada, 
bat at 2 month’s notice (ar some very 
short, period), this ission can be 
withdrawn, and Canada in such a 
case would be aa unapproachable for 
@ certain season a8 the interior of 
Africa. In a military point of view 
this atate of things causes ereat un- 





lu 


¢asinese in the British provinoes,and, almost 
T may add, to all discreet and right- 
thinking men also, in the United 
piles: ihm ‘war were ta be declared 
yy us in the earl ‘oven! 
not a soldier lr oal bo ten nthe 
lief of Canada 7, ROT. mu- 
nitionsof aopeen thither forthe 
use of the People, while their corres- 
pondence with the mother country 
would be wholly This 
state of affairs is well known to our 
citizens, and the defenceless condition 
of the country invites attack from a 
certain restless portion of our popula- 
tion, consisting of European and Bri- 
tish emigrants, to whom plunder has 
more allurements than houest labour. 
It is surprising that the lesson taught 
by the Crimean war hes been go soon 
forgotten. You may recollect that 
during that anxious period the British 
See the ne Canada, 
regiment of the line from 
and send it to Sebastopol, and also to 
draw upon the large munition of war 
somttiulnieat Gusbes.. ‘The winter 
meanwhile wee in, the navigation was 
closed, and there were no means of 
transporting them to Half, co they 
lost their services alts 
artillery and shor niitaeyetorcewere 
of still more com ence, and it was 
determinod to send them by means of 
the railway (leased to an English Con- 
pany), to Portland, and thence ship 
them to their place of destination : 
but the question arose, whether 
could legally be transported thro 
our country, thet was at peace with 
Russia at the tice, The English 
Grown officers were of opinion that 
they would be liable to seizure.” 
‘And we are re jae the hoys to seize 
them, too,” Peabody, “for we 
rs of aw.” 


he said, “you weren't 
born yesterday, that’s » fact; you cut 
your Your geet airly; I cave in, and 
T am sorry 
lore got the materials Dor the tool 
for meen ieee and beparas 
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to withdraw a throw 


{Nor 
sino, forget what I was talking 


“Smt tic 4 can- 
aon thre Sur grat county, eld 


Pes! "eabody. 

“Ab,” sontiousd ths See “the 
consequence Waa move 
neither troops nor military stores, 
This state o things, if suffered to 
continue, may cost Great Britain the 
most saiualle ¢ golany, she poasosses.” 

“How,” I asked, “do you propose 
to remedy ie 

“You are aware, sir,” replied, 
“that the great through i Tail- 
way in Canada is completed to a point 
about ‘atiery miles below Quebe 
called Trois Pistoles; an extension 
this line for four hundzed and. fifty 
miles will connect it with the Nova 
Scotian line, and then there will be 


an uninterrupted railway from Halifax 
h New Brunswick and Canada 
to Lake Sy This is the only 





link now moat to complete the in- 
tercolonial communication, 

“If once constructed, Great Britain 
snd her colonies will be independent 
of us for the transit of their mails, 
and the former will be relieved of the 
burden of maintainingamilitary force 
in Canada asa precautionary measure 
in time of peace. In twelve days a 
regiment may be conveyed from 
Jand to Halifax, and thence by railway 
to Quebec, accompanied by its beg- 

gage and stores; and the very circum- 
Hance that the country can ol 

ready and efficient aid, will, of 
itself, put an invasion of Canada by 
ux a8 much out of the question as & 
descent upon England itself. 
three colonies of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, ‘and Canada, have seve- 

ly undertaken to carry out this great 
atonal object, if hn in raising th the 
funds under an imperi ak mraramee 
but the apathy with Thich is viewed 

in Downing-street, hasalmost exhat a 
edthe patieuce of the provinciala, who 
feol that aa colonists they are unable 
to obtain that loan, b erbicly if they 
were ne dinedty. they could raise 
without difficulty. The: ‘of de- 

lence is not very congenial to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind ; but it is the worst 


policy in the world to make that de- 

pendence more than it natu- 

rally i indent of considerations 
of a defensive character. Commer- 


it ia of the utmoxt rtance 
fo Wa talento bare & aa and 
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The 


rs +t bulk of the original 
settlers of 


ipper Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia, had carried 
arms on the British side in the 
American Revolution, and those 
who subsequently removed there, se- 
lected the country because they pre- 
ferred retaining their allegianca to 
their sovereign to becoming subjects 
of the Republic. Most of the loyal- 
iste were men of property and educa- 
tion, for such are seldom revolution- 
ists, and their descendants have in- 
herited the feelings of their forefa- 
thera. It is from this cause, that 
they are morally, anit from the salu- 
brity of their climate, physically full 
equal, if not superior, to their glist 
brethren—a fact that is patent to all 
who have travelled on that continent, 
or mixed with the population on 
doth sides of tho Atlantic. It is ne- 
cessary to p these facts in view, 
whilst speculating on the destiny of 
these noble colonies. It is a settled 
conviction with a certain class of 
politicians in this country (who hokL 
‘hat colonies are an incumbrance), 
that as soon as they are able, they 
will separate from the parent state; 
and they point to the United States 
#4 a proof of the truth of their theory. 
This has been loudly and oilensively 
proclaimed by such meu as Dun- 
combe, Wakefield, and Buller, who 
have wounded the susceptibilities of 
the colonists by their offensive per- 
sonal remarks, and weakened the in- 
terest which the people in this coun- 
try have hitherto feit in their trans- 
atlantic possessions. 1t is, howover, 
manifest, that separation docs not 
necesaarily follow from the power to 
sever the connexion, but that to the 
ability, must be superadded the «e- 
sire ; and that whero there is a good 
and cordial fecling subsisting, that 
desire is not likoly to arise, unlesa it 
is the decided interest of the colonics 
to become independent. In what that 
interost can consist, it is difficult to 
conceive, 80 long as this country pur- 
gues a wise, liberal, and just policy 
towards so important a portion of the 
empire.” 

I will tell you,” said Peabody, 
“what their interest is, and you know 
i ag woll cli do. Their interest is 

jine us, become part an - 
cel of the greatest nation in all crea 
tion ; to have a navy and army of 
their own, and by annexation to the 
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United States, to feal they are able 
to lick all the world. ‘ow they 
are nothing; no, not half nothin; 
but just a nonentity. Invaded ant 
ingulted by us, they can't help them- 
selves for fear of ‘land, and Eng- 
Jand daren’t go to war, for fear of 
the cotton spmners of Manchester. 
Big fish were never found in small 

nde. Let them jine us, and I'd 
ike to see the power that would dare 
to hurt a hair of their heads, They 
haven't got one member to Parlia- 
Ment, no more than footmen have ; 
if they belonged to us, they would 
send x hundred Senators to Congress, 
‘Who ever heard of a colonist being op. 
pointed a governor anywhere? Catcl 
the English a-doing of that! No; 
they sive them the great and glorious 
privilege of paying British governors, 
and actilly make them fork out to 
Sir Head, in Canada, a salary much 
larger than we pay to the President. 
of the United States ; and while they 
support all the consuls cast of Phila- 
delphia, by foes levied off their ships, 
unly one colonial consul is to. bo 
found, and Lord Clarendon was bul- 
lied into that. I tell you I know it 
as a fact, they are shut out of every 
appointment in the empire.” 

*¥on forget,” said the Senator, 
“that Mr. Hincks was appointed a 
governor.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Peabody, “but 
he warn’t a colonist; he was an 
Irishman that went to Canada to 
seek his fortune, and he was promot- 
ed for two reasons: first, he was an 
Irishman ; and secondly, he waded 
into the troubled waters Lord Elgin 
got into, and carricd him out on his 
Tack, or he would have gone for it. 
But show me a native that ever got 
that commission! You say the crit- 
ters have some intelligence; well, if 
they hul, wouldn’t they show their 
nense by jining us, and being made 
eligible to be elected President, or 
Foreign Ambassador, or Secretary of 
State, and eo on? What rort of 
birthright is a farm in the woods, 
half swamps, half stumps, with a 
touch of ague? and no prospect 
belize Shem But to tise to be a con- 

or a hogreave, catching vee 
grant thieves or stray pigs! ht 

English are fools to cxpect this 
to last, and Canadians are stil] higger 
fools to stand it. But go on; some 
of these days you will say, ‘ Peabody 
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warn’t such a fool as you took him 
to be?” 

“All you have advanced,” said the 
Senator, “amounts to this: the 
vinces require a new organization, 
and so does the Colonial Office. 
understand both these beneficial ob- 
jects will soon be obtained by the 
mutual consent of Great Britain and 
her dependencies ; and to the very 
great advantage of both. I do not 

leny that the evils of the resent 
system require removal, but I have 
no doubt the remedy will soon be 
applied. a Rha talking of the coun, 
try and the loyalty of its people, an 
not of its ty lone Much has 
heen said,” he continued, “of the mpid 
growth of the United States. lo 
sooner Was our independence acknow- 
ledged than they became the resort 
of all who sought # refuge from po- 
litical strife in Europe; a safe and 
wide field for the investment of capi- 
tal; a market for their labour, and 
a new home in this vast and unoc- 
cupied territory. They absorbed, to 
the oxclusion of other countries, 
nearly the whole emigration, not only 
of Great Britain but of Europe. The 
continued wars that grew out of the 
French Revolution gave them, as 
neutrals, a very great proportion of 
the carrying trade of the world. It 
‘was a popular country ; a realization 
of the thoories of French philosophers 
and English reformers, It was uci- 
ther burthenod with the expenses of 
royalty, the tithes of an Established 
Church, nor entails of an heredi~ 
tary nobility. ‘Freedom and equalit; 
wero inscribed on their banners, an 
their favourite maxim, ‘ Vox populi, 
vox dei,’ was realized in the as- 
sumption of the whole power by the 
people. Direct taxation, except in 
municipalities, was unknown. Cus- 
toms duties and the sales of public 
lends maintained their then frugal 
government, and supplied a large 
surplus for works of publie defence 
or improvement. 

“The firstfruits of this system were 
a vast increase of population and 
wealth. The growth of the country, 
howeren, stimulated by the causes 
just mentions nh prodigious; 
A eee for tale reason I select it as 
a standard wherewith to measure the 
growth of Canada, and I think the 
comparison will astonish you, if you 
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have not taken the trouble to insti- 
tute an inquiry for yourself.” 

‘to his pocket-book the Sena- 
tor read as follows :-—“‘The last Cen- 
sus of the United States was taken 
in 1850, when the population (after 
deducting that of recent territorial 
acquisitions) was upwards of twenty- 
t ions. In 1840 it was only 
seventeen millions, or thereabouts. 
In ten years, therefore, the increase 
was upwards of six millions, or thirty- 
five or cent. 

“Tha Census of Upper Canada 
in 1841 gave 465,000, In 1851 it 
was 952,000, Increase in ten years 
487,000, or about 104 per cent, It 
may be said it is not fair to take 
the whole of the United States for 
a comparison with Upper Canada, 
much of the former country bei 
comparatively old and long settled. 
Tt will be scen, however, from the 
United States Census, that the three 
States of Ohio, Michigan, and Illi- 
nois, which have had the most rapid 
increase, contained in 1530), 6,126,851 ; 
in 1860, 3,505,000, or a little over 
320 per cent. in twenty years. Now 
the increase in Canada West, from 
1840 to 1649, was over 375 per cent. 
for the same period, so that the in- 
crexse in these three choice States 
was 65 per ceut. less Canada 
West during that time, while in the 
Far West of Canada, the counties of 
Huron, Perth, and Bruce have in- 
creased upwards of 571 per cent. in 
ten yeurs—an increase alnost beyond 
comprehension. 

“This immense advance is not con- 
fined to the rural districts, for the 
cities and towns will equally vie with 
those of the United States. Between 
1840 and 1650 the increase in Boston 
was 45 per _cent., but in Toronto, 95 
percent. The increaao of New York, 
the emporium of the United States, 
and a city which, for its may vie 
with any in the world, thus stands 
as compared with Toronto, 66 
cent. between 1640 and 1850, at 
95 ccnt. of the latter. St. Louis, 
which had in 1850, 70,000 inhabitants, 
had increased it fifteen times gince 
1820. Toronto had in 1850 increased 
hers sighteen times that of 1817, 
The population in Cincinnati was in 
1850, 316,590, or twelve timea ita 
amount in 1820 (thirty yeara before); 


and Toronte had in 1850 eighteen 
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times ita population in 187 (or thirty- 
three years before.) 

“*Noris the comparative statement 
of cereal Rroduction less fuvourable. 
The growth of wheat is vory nearly 
one-sixth of that of the whole Union; 
of barley move than one-fourth ; of 
oats one-seventh ; and in all yrain, 
exclusive of Indian corn, about one- 
aixth.’”” 

“Oh, of course,” said Peabody, 
“they ‘deserve great credit for ail 
this, don’t they? They had great 
tracts of good Jand; emigrants came 
and settled thero; the conntry grew, 
ani the population increased. ‘They 
couldn’t help it, no how they could 
fix it; but naterally they are a slow 
conceiving, slow believing, slow in- 
creasing people wheu left to them- 
elves, There ain't o smart city 
Ounada.”* 

“What do you call a smart city?’ 
I asked, “for J never heard the term 
before.” 

“Well, Tl tell you,” he suid; “T 
wir goin’ down the Mississippi oncet 
in a steamer, and the captum, who 
‘was % most gentlemanlike man, was 
a Mr. Oliver (that I used te call 
Oliver Cramwell, he was such an 
everlaatin’ eater), and we passed a 
considerable of a sizcable town.” 
Rais the captain to me, * Peabody,’ 
rain he, ‘that’s a smart town, and 
always was. Ten years ago, when I 
was steward of «# river boat, we 
wooded at this place, and there didu't 
seem to be any folk there, it looked 
80 stil; eo as T walked down the 
strect, I avedt a yaller cotton vil coat 
achangin’ out of the shop door, L 
tried it on, and it fitted me exactly, 
and as thero was noboly thee tu 
receive the pay, J walked off, intend- 
ing, of cours, to pay for it next time 
I eame that way. J hadn’t gone a 
few yards afore I was seized, had up 
afore the justice, tried, convicteil, re- 
ceived thirty-nine lashes on my bare 
back, and, upon my soul, it wa» all 
done, and I was on board the rteaner 

in’, in twenty minutes.’ Now that’s 
what I call a smart pluce. They 
han't got the go-ahead in them to 
Canada we have. Their lead hosses 
in the State Team, their British go- 
vernors, are heavy English cattle, 
with a crosa of Greek and Latin, and 
a touch of the brewer's dray. ey 
ate s drag on the wheels, made of 
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leaden links, that the colonists have 
to gild. The only airthly use they 
are Js to sink at the mouth of a river 
in time of war, for they are the 
grandest obstruction to a new coun- 
try that ever was invented.” 

“Pooh, Pine said the Senator, 
“don’t te nonsense. Such, Mr. 
Shegog, is this magnificent country, 
through which the proposed route to 
the Pacific is to pass from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, having a vast conti- 
nuous cluin of navigable waters from. 
the Atlantie to the head of Lako 
Superior. Four hundred and ten miles 
of xteamers from the ocean, aud yon 
reach Quebec, the great seaport. of 
Canada, with’a large and incieaning 
foreign commerce ; 590_miles more 
bring us to Montreal. From thence 
seven caualy of different lengths and 
great. capacity, fitted for sea-going 
versely, enable 1g to ascend 116 miles 
of river, and at 168_ wiles abovo 
Montreal, you are in Lake Ontario. 
Swiftly traversing thin vast body of 
water, which is 160 miles long, you 
ire hy the Welland Canal into Lake 

1} 





die and thence through Lake St. 





and its river, into Lake Huron, 
1,355 aniles from your starting point, 
tlc entrance of the Gulf. By meaus 
of St. Mury’s River, and a gigantiv 
canal, you now enter Lake Superior 
(a tienh-water sea as large as Ireland, 
aud the recipient of 200 rivers) which 
enables you to attain a distance of 
2,000 miles from the month of the 
St. Lawrence. I do not speak of 
what may br, but what hes beeu 
Vessels of large burden, )uilt 
and leaded in Lake Superior, have 
traversed this entire route, and safely 
reached both Loudon and Liverpool. 
ach is the navigable route to 
Lake Superior. Thero is nothing in 
Englaud, or indeed in Europe, that 
eun furnish by comparison an ade- 
yuate idea of this great river, the St. 
Lawrence. Of its enormous tributa- 
rics T have nat time even to enunic- 
yate the principal ones. [must refer 
uu to maps and «tatisticn] works for 
‘uller information. I shal] only men- 
tion one, and that is the Ottowa— it 
falls into the St, Lawrence near Mon- 
treal. It drains with its tributaries 
a valley of 80,000 square miles, com- 
meuding the inexhaustible treasures 
of the ‘ifirent foresta of the north- 
west of Canada, that cover an area of 
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six times the superficial extent of all 
Hotiand. “One of the tributaries of 


Gstenaux, is 750 miles lo. and 
nearly a8 | ag the Rhine being 
1,000 feet wide, 217 miles from ite 
junction with the Ottowa. Imagine 
Imnumerable other rivers of all sizes 
downwards, to the limited extent of 
those in England, and you have an 
idea of the anivers, or, Cseaaa. Se 
Lyman ” said Peal 
rising muddeniy, ond drawing reds 
yu) iis ei ‘Lyman Boodle, 
Tite to see a feller stand up to his 
lick-log like a man, and 5] truth 
and shame the devil. You are an 
American citizen, and we all have the 
honour of our great nation to main- 
tain abroad. rule is to treat a 
gpestion I don’t like as I treat a hill, 
if E can’t get over it I go round it; 
but catch me admitting anything on 
the surface of this great globe in rips, 
rapa, or rainbows, or in the beowels 
of it, or the folks that live on it, to 
have ing better than what we 
have, or to take the shine off of us, 
Don't half that river St. Lawrence 
belong to Se ag. well as: them, and 
't we got the right to navigate 
from that half down to sea? Don’t 
we own half of every lake as well as 
them, and all Huron besides? Ha’nt 
we got the Mississippi that runs up 
over two thousand miles right straight 
on _eend, and only stops then because 
it is tired of running any farther; and 
don’t the Ohio fall into that, and, big 
asit ia, seem only a drop in the buck- 
et? If you like it so much you had 
better go and settle there, give up 
being senator, and sink down into a 
skunk of a colonist. I'd like to hear 
you talk arter that fashion to Michi- 





gan, and unless you wanted to excite 
people to go and teke Canada, why 
they woul just go and lynch you 
ight off.’ 


’o give a turn to the conversation, 
which, on Mr. Peabody's part was 
becoming warm, I said, “has Canada 
the Pore maintain itself against 
the r Inited Bratee ‘ ia 

* think, he said, “in 1] event 
of a war, in which our population was 
united ae beta i opera ie 

i one, Ly,” said his friend, 
alapping him cordially on the back, 
“you are clear grit after all—you are 
a chip of the old, American hickory 
block. Overrun it! to sure we 
VOL, LIV.—NO. COOXXIIE. 
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should, and I should like to know who 
would stop us? Why we should carry 
it by boarding; some we should drive 
into the sea, and some into the lakes, 
and the rest we should tree. If the 
telegraph ain’t built afore then, the 
firat news they'd get here would be 
that Canada is taken, British fing 
hauled down, the goose and gridiron 
run up, damages repaired, prisoners 
Gown the hold, and all male ready 
for action agin. It would all be 
over directly —arrived—saw it—drew 
a bead on it, brought it down and 
bagged it. England would feel as- 
tonished as the squirrel was Colonel 
Crockett fired at when he didn’t want. 
to kill the poor thing. He drew on 
it, let go, and took its ear off so sh: 
andslick the critter never missed it till 
he went to scratch his head and 
found it was gone—fut, and no 
mistake.” 

. “Yes,” said the Senator, not heed- 
ing the interruption, “ we should ovor- 
run it, but whether we should be able 
to hold it is another matter, perhaps 
not. 

“Ah, thero you go again,” said 
Peabody, “rubbin out with your left 
hand what you wrote on the slute 
with your right— you are on the otler 
tack now, I hope it is the short leg at 
any rate.” * 

‘Mr. Shegog,” said the Senator, 
“it is almost incredible how Canada 
has been neglected by this country. 
There is much truth mixed up wif 
the extravagant talk of my eccentric 
friend here. I have reason to believe 
that the createst possible ignorance 
prevails in Downing-street as respects 
this noble coleny. It is inaccessible 
for ships in winter, and for mail all 
the year round. ‘ould you believe 
it ible thatall European andinter- 
colonial mails passthrough the United 
Stutes to Canada, with the exception 
of a few that are sent to Quebec dur- 
ing the summer months by Canadian 
steamers. Thereisnoroad from Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick to Canala; 
we nt permission for the British 
ils to be sent from Boston or New 
York, through our territory, to Canada, 
but at a month’s notice (or sumo very 
short period), this permission can be 
withdrawn, and Canada in such a 
case world be as unapproachable for 
& certain season ns the interior of 
Africa. In u military point of view 
this state of things causes great wi 


itish 

I may add, to all discreet 
thinking men aleo, in the United 
States, If war were to be deciared 
by us in the carl of November, 
not a soldier oul be sent to the re- 
lief of Canada till May, nor mu- 
nitionsof warconveyed thitherforthe 
use of the people, while their corres- 
pondence with the mother country 
would be wholly suspended. This 
atate of affairs is well known to our 
citizens, and the defenceless condition 
of the country invites attack from a 
certain restless portion of our popula- 
tion, consisting of European and Bri- 
tigh emigrants, to whom plunder hus 
more allurements than honest labour. 
It ia surprising that the lesson tauglit 
by the Crimean war haa been so soun 
forgotten. You may recollect that 
during that anxious period the British 
Government wanted to withdraw a 
regiment of the line frum Canada, 
and send it to Sebastopol, and also to 
draw upon the large munition of war 
accumulated at Quebec, The winter 
meanwhile set in, the navigation way 

, and there were no means of 
transporting them to Halifax, so they 
lost their services altogether. The 
artillery and othermilitary stores were 
of still more consequence, and it waa 
determined to send them by means of 
the railway (leased to an English Com- 
pany), to Portland, and thence ship 
them to their place of destination: 
but the question arose, whether they 
could legally be transported throug] 
our country, that was at peace with 
Russia at the time. The English 
Crown officers were of opinion that 
they, would be liable to seizure.” 

“And we are just the hoys to seize 
them, too,” said Peabody, “for we 
are it respecters of law.” 

“Yer,” I replied, “when it happens 
to be in your favour.” 

“Stranger,” he said, “you weren't 
born yesterday, that’s a fact; youcut 
your eye-teeth airly; I cave in, and 
Will stand treat. Y am sorry they 
han’t got the materials nor the tools 
for compounding here; and Boodle 
is a temperance man, and never 
drinks nothing stronger than brandy, 
and whiskey aud water; you shall 
have your choice—try both, and see 
which you like best.” 

“Peabody,” said the Senator, “I 
wish you would not keep 


interrupting me in this manner— 
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almost, forget what I was talking 
“Smuggling ammunition and can- 
non through our great country,” said 


Peabody. 

“Ah,” continued the Senator, “the 
consequence was they could move 
neither troops nor military stores, 
Thia state of thi: if suffered to 
continue, may cost Great Britain the 
most valuable colony she possesses.”” 

“How,” I asked, “do you propose 
to remedy it?” 

“You are aware, sir,” he replied, 
“that the great through line of rail- 
way in Cannda1s completed to a point 
about ninucty miles below Quebec, 
called Trois Pistoles; an extension of 
this line for four hundred and fifty 
miles will connect it with the Nova 
Scotian line, and then there will be 
anuninterrupted railway from Halifax 

rough New Brunswick and C: 
to Lake Superior. This is the only 
link now wanting to complete the in- 
tercolonial communication. 

“If once constructed, Great Britam 
and her colonies will be independent 
of us for the transit of their mails, 
und the former will be relieved of the 
burden of maintaininga military force 
in asa precautionary measure 
in time of peace. Tn twelve day 
reginent may be conveyed from - 
Jand to Halifax, and thence by railway 
to Queber, accompanied by its bag- 
gage and stores; and the very cireum- 
Stance that the country ean obtain 
such ready and efficient sid, will, of 
itself, put an invasion of Canada by 
us a4 Inuch out of the question as a 
descent upon England itself. The 
three colonies of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Cunada, have weve- 
rally undertaken to carry out this great 
national olject, if aided in raising the 
funds under an imperial tee 
but the apathy with which itis viewed 
in Downiug-street, haaalmost exhaust- 
ed the patience of the provinciuls, who 
feel that as colonists they are unable 
to obtain that loan, which, if they 
were ind dent, they could raise 
without diticulty. The feeling of de- 
pendence is not very congenial to the 

on mind ; but it is the worat 
policy in the world to make that de- 
pendence more gallin than it natu- 
rally is, independent of considerations 
of 2 defensive character. Commer- 
cially, it is of the utmost importance 
to the tradera to have a safe and 
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cheap mode of conv for them- 
faw'and’ omental Aeld opened. t0 
new 

them in the Lower Provinces, for the 


rovinces, 

exchange of their mutual commodities. 
At present we derive an enormous 
advantage from intercepting this trad 
and directing it through canals ant 
Tailways to various parts of our 
Union. While the British Govern- 
ment are either indolently or wilfully 
negligent in promoting their own in- 
teresta, our people are fully alive to 
the importance of monapofizing the 
trade of the lakes. The navigable 
lakes above Canada are bounded by a 
coast of many thousand miles, con- 
nected by canals and railways from 
the Mississippi, Missouri, {llinois, 
‘Wabash, and Ohio rivers. Twenty 
American Railways are alre in 
operation, leading from those rivers 
to Chicago, one of the largest expurt- 
ing ports for food of every descripti 
in the world. In addition to these, 
there are tho great Eric vaual ex- 
tending to the Hudson River, the 
New York Central Railway, that to 
Boston via Ogdensburg, and several 
others. Now, you must recollect, that 
while all those works have been con- 
atructed for the express purpose of 
diverting the trade to us, the same 
routes furnish us with so many chan- 
nels for transporting troops for the 
invasion of the country, to the diffe- 
rent points at which they terminate. 
Now three things result from thie 
state of affairs—First, we are in pos- 
session of your only mail route. Se- 
condly, we divert the colonial trede 
to us, and thereby increase the interest 
the provincials and ourselves feel in 
each other, and render annexation 
not a thing to be dreaded, but to be 
desired, a8 one of mutual advantage. 
‘Thirdly, our railways and canals af- 
ford every means of overrunuing the 
country at a season of the year when 
it is inaccessible to you. The comple- 
tion of the unfinished portion of the 
railway between Nova Scotia and Ca- 
nada is, therefore, a matter of vital 
importance, both in a mili and 
commerci Roint of view, aud when 
I consider that the British Govern- 
ment is not asked to do this at her 
own expense, but merely to assist by 
a ate the sev re : ces in 
ralsi e necessary funds, I am ut- 
Terly at a lose to understand why she 
does not perceive that hor duty and 
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her interest alike demand it at her 
hands. The truth is, the Colonial 
Office in a dead weight on the Em- 
pire. Instead of facilitating and aid- 
ing the progress and development of 
the colonies, it deadens the energies 
and obstructs the welfare of the people. 
It is almost incredible that the Home 
ernment actually subsidize two 
several lines of ocean steamers to run 
to Boston and New York, and con- 
vey thither their first-class emigrants, 
their mails, and their valuable mer- 
chandise, the first to swell our popu- 
lation, and the two latter to be first 
taxed and then conveyed by us tothe 
boundary line; while Canadaistreated 
more hike a fureign and rival country, 
and left to mamtain steamers at her 
own cost, as best she may. It is an 
undeniable fact that these ocean 
ee have coven ont of the field 
ie nger and freight ships that 
used torun to Quobes, and thereby 
diverted the stream of emigration 
from you to New York. Upto 1847, 
emigration had incre: at Quebec 
to 95,000, against some 80,000 to New 


‘York, while in 1850, it had diminished 
to nome 30,000 at Quebec, inet 
an increase of 200,000 at New York. 


The diminution of direct exportation 
from Quebec has also arisen from the 
circumstance of its hay no outlet 
in winter. The Halifax Railway will 
supply this difficulty, and by its har- 
monious action at other periods make 
that cayital the greatest city of the 
West. In summer it will ss the 
advantage of being 250 miles nearer 
Laverpool than New York, and in 
winter it can avail itself of Halifax 
harbour, which is also 300 miles 
nearer England than our empire city. 
How is it that # minister of state 
knows sc little, and a coloniat effects 
nothing?” 

“T'litell you,” said Peabody, “it’sas 
plain aaa bootjack ; it’s six of one, 
amd half a-dozen the other, one 
darsn’t, and the other is afraid, One 
don’t know what to do, and ’tother 
don’t understand how to do it no how 
he can fix it. There was a feller 
came ovey here som pronite to 
complain that the foundlan: 
rho are a set of donkeys (the Roman 
Dishop there wsed to call them kings 
of the rabbits) had granted a mono- 
poly of setting up telegraphs in the 
island to a Yankee company, whereby 
New York would get European news 

39" 
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before the British provinces. So he 
to the Co! Office, and ssks 
for the . to protest this 
act ae egine the assent of the 
Weil, the gentleman that tenda the 
door made @ gulp of a bit of bread 
and cheese that he was atakin of 
standing, told him his Lordship was 
in, and ordered him BP. threw open 
the door, and said, ‘Mr. Smith, my 
Lord, from Madawiaky.’ ‘Mad wit! 
whisky,’ said Lord, Beppi bacl 
and looki eared, s t does all 
this mean?” ‘Mr. Smith, from Mad- 
awisky,’ repeated the usher. ‘Sit 
down sir, said Lord, (for he didn’t 
half like a man who had ‘mad’ and 
‘whisky’ to his name), ‘glad to acc 
ou, sir, how did you leave Doctor 
ivingstone ? had he reached the great 
inland lake beyond the desert, when 
i, Tae him? ? at take paid Co- 
lonist, looking puzzled, for he hegan to 
think’ minister was mad. ‘Why the 
Madawisky,’ said Peer, ‘I think you 
called it by eome such name ; I mean 
that lake in Afioa, that Livingstone 
has discovered.’ ‘I am not from Af- 
rica,’ said poor Smith, locking sky 
wonoky st him, ‘I never was there in 
my life, and I never heard of Doctor 
Livingstone. I am from North Ame- 
rica,’ and he was so conflustrigated he 
firat red, and then white, and 
then as streaked as you please. “Oh! 
North America, is it?’ said the akip- 
per, ‘well, here is a map, show nie 
where it iat Well, while he was 
looking for it, Lord stoops over bim, 
and he had a great lon ugly atift 
beard, a8 coarse a8 a scrubbing brush, 
and it stuck straight out, like the 
short duck of a horse, he tickled him 
80 with it, he nearly. drove him into 
a gonnipion (Be Ont now I see,’ 
gai wi may your 
business bet eo he upa and tells 
him about the Newfo: ders, and. 
their tele wh, and Cape Race, and 
the Basil of Bulls, and a9 op. ‘Strange 
names,’ said secretary, ‘I had no idea 
they had races there, and as for the 
other place, 1 have heard of the fat 
Bulls of Basan, but I never heard of 
the Basin of Bulls. That place must 
be inhabited by Irishmen, I should 
think,’ and then he laid back in his 
chair, and haw bawed right out. 
Smith was awfully scared, he never 
aot eyes on a lad sone in all his born 
days, expected to see zome strange 
animal like unicorn and not a com- 
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dared, an 
then he wag so excited, he moved to 
the of his chair, and nearly tilted 
it, an hinealt over chewallop. He 
got nervous, was ready to cry for 
spite, when Lord said, ‘show me where 
the Basin of Bulls is.’ ‘Bay of Bulls, 
said Smith, kinder snappishly, and he 
rose, and pointed it out to him on 
the map, and as Lord stooped down 
again to look at it, he gives a twirl to 
his beard, that brushed across Smith's 
mouth and nostril, and set him off a 
xneezin like any thing. Then, from 
shame, passion, and excitement, off he 
wentinto thehighstrikes, and lsughed, 
sneezed, and cried all at once. They 
had to lead him out of the room; and 
Lord said, ‘Don’t admit that man 
again, he’s either mad or drunk.’ 
Creation! what a touss it made amon; 
the officials aud underlings. Would 
you believe it now, Senator, that mo- 
napuly Act waa passed by the New- 
foundlanders, sai approved by the 
Colonial Offite, and did receive the 
al assent, just because the asses 
in NewfoundJand found kindred don- 
keysin Downing-street;sotheinteresta 
of Great Britain and the North Ame- 
rican colonies, were sacrificed to the 
ignorance and negligence of this useless 
—unay, more then useless—obstructive 
department.” 
‘Good gracious!” said Mr. Boodle, 
“what nonsense you do talk,” 
“TY tell you it ain't nonsense,” said 
the other: “President Buchanan told 
me 80 himself, the last hitch I was to 
England. He was vur minister to 
St. Jim’s at that time, and says he, 
“Peabody, how long do you think we 
would stand such 5 secretary in our 
reat country?’ ‘Jiat about as long,’ 
replied, ‘as it would take to carry 
hirn_to the first sizeable tree, near 
hand, and then lynch him.’ And now 
Benstor, don't you think ‘al. this 
insolence, and al and snubbing 
Seing wo eblightencd and independent 
80 tened and independent. 
eye oo ete need th 
\ucation,’ 1e 
Senator, “you will be surprieed when 
I tell you that they have made better 
provision for instructing the risi 
Spoeation, than we ourselves, 
social Lenefite to be derived by a 
nation from the general spread of in- 
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telligence, Canada has been fully 
aware, aud there is not # child in the 
provinco without the means of receiv- 
ing instruction, combined with moral 

ining, In fact, the system of odu- 
cation, now established in Canada, 
far exceeds in its comprehensive de- 
_ any thing of the kind in 


‘itain, 

“Tn 1842, the number of common 
schools in Upper Canada was 1,721, 
attended by 66,000 pupils; and in 
1853, the number had increased to 
3,127 schools, and 195,000 pupils. 
There are now, in the upper province, 
in addition to’ the above, eight col- 
ley aeventy-nine county grammar 
schools, one hundred and seventy-four 
private, and three normal and model 
schools, forming a total of educational 
establishments in operation, of 3,391, 
and of students and pupils 204,000, 
But to return to what I was saying, 
when Mr. Peabody interrupted me, 
you may take what I now say as in- 
controvertible— 

“1st. Tronsatlantic steamere, aub- 
sidized by Great Britain, should be in 
e nnexion with her own colonies, and 
especiully Canada. 

“gudly. The completion of the Que- 
‘bec and Halifax line of Railway, is of 
vital importance, both in a defensive 
and commercial point of view; and 
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any delay in finishing it may be pro- 
ductive of infinite mischief, if not of 
the logs of Canada. 

“3rdly. As soon as possible, after 
this railway is finished, | (which will 
complete the line from Halifax to 
LakeSuperior),immediate stepsshould 
be taken to provide a safe, and 
expeditious route to Frazer’s River, 
on the Pacific. Had such been now 
im existence, you never would have 
heart of the invasion of St. Juan, for 
an English force could leave South- 
amptou on the Ist of November, and 
on the 16th of the same month, arrive 
at Vancouver Island An ounce of 
Brecantion is worth a pound of cure. 

Sut this is your affair, and not mine. 
I hope you will excuse the plain un- 
reserved manner in which I have 

ken. I have said what I really 
think, and_given you as candid an 
opinion as T am able to form. 

“But it is now getting late, and as 
I feel somewhat fatigued I must re- 
tire. 

As the Senator left the room, Pea- 
body pnt his finger _to his nose, and 
whispered to me, “Didn't T put him 
on his mettle for you beautiful? He 
ig a peawerful man, that, but he wants 
the spur to get his Ebenezer up, and 
then the way he talka is a caution to 
orators, I tell you. Good night.” 
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I Envy thy rapture, most beautiful bird, 

Young skylark, the sweotest that ever was heard; 

‘With thy breast to thy cage, with thy b towards the sun, 
Bilyer, 


And thy song, 


that like streamlets o' 


doth run. 


Gushing forth, like the joy of a revelling child, 
Spontaneous, unbounded, harmonious, yet wild. 


Spreadi: 


ing pleasure around, with no mortal at strife, 


‘Let my lot be the Skylark’s, a musical life. 


Juat to feel that I live, and at all times may sing, 
‘But never find out I’m a captive in Spring ; 

With melody ever, sweet music, no more, 

Tho’ with stnall room to flutter and smaller to soar. 
Td always be bappy, most happy and gay, 


Could I warble lize thee, pretty bird, thror 
And when at the last, death my cage aball 


h the day, 
v6 TIVeL, 


I would spring with a gush of pure song into Heaven. 


8.N.E 
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THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. 


BY 0, f, POBBIN, LL.D. 


Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum—it is not every man’s 
inck to fare to Rome : nor, we must 
add, when there, to obtain free access 
to the Vatican manuscript. No 
Danie was ever watched hy a fear- 
haunted Acrisius, no Io by the hun- 
dred-eyed Argus, as have n these 
precious parchments of late years by 
their learned keepera. The prevau- 
tions of Papal librarians to prevent 
any available use of the Codex would 
be ludicrous, if they were not dis- 
creditable and painful. Dr. Tregelles 
was forced to return to England with- 
out, accomplishing the object of a five 
months’ sojourn in the Eternal City, 
baffled by a seeming politeness, which 
apy to cede his critival Tights, 
ye use of 
the 


ractically denied the 

Riect of his quest. The tes- 
timony of thia indefatigable scholar 
to his treatment in the year of grace 
1848, in the metropolis of the Roman 
Catholic world, is in every point of 
view discreditable to the authorities 
of the Vatican Library : 


‘It is trae,” says ho, ‘that I often 
saw the manuscript, but they would not 
allow me to use it; ‘and they would not 
let _me open it without searching my 








pockets, and depriving me of pen, ink, 
and 1 at the same time two pre- 
Jat? kept me in constant conversation in 





Latin, and if I looked at a passage too 
long they would snatch the book out of 
my band” 


Tischendorf's opportunities eeem 
to have been eyen more limited of 
becoming acquainted with Codex B, 
although he must have been known 


to be a perron well qualified to pro- 
nounce judgment u} ite merits, as 
well as one bi 


hly disposed to appre- 
ciate the valne of the document. 
During a residence of some months 


Vetus et Novum Testamentum, ex Antiqnsime Codwe Vatioane. Editit 


in Rome for critical purposes, after a 


lengthened ctation of the privi- 
lege, he was at last accorded the use 
ofthe manuscript, during two days 

ours alto- 


only, for a, period ‘of six 
gether, under the eye of the libra- 
rans, of course. During this scanty 
period the learned critic had firat to 
dv the whole manuscript in a cursory 
fashion, rnnning through it from he- 
gmnuing to end; secondly, to aacer- 
tain five-and-twenty doubtful read- 
inge of supreme importance ; and 
lastly, to trace tour facsimiles of the 
writing: We: here sce the game: 
disobliging policy at work, for, from 
his own aceount (Prol. ef NOT. 
1849), it seems that he obtained the 
yarious readings by stealth, although 
Tischendorf is studioux, in a note in 
his last edition, to vindicate the po- 
hteness of Cardinal Mai to literary 
meu. Tischendorf's own words, how- 
ever, settle the question of the limited 
nature of his opportunities of colla- 
tion at Rene. We quote from his 
Editeo Septima Critica Mayor : 


“Anno 1643, mihi ipsi per menses 
aliquot Romee vereanti, postlongam ex- 
pectationem, contigit ut per bidaum in- 
tra horas sex Vaticanum Codicem in 
mambus tenerem, Quo beneficio ita 
usus sum ut, postquam universum ii- 
brum attente percurrissen, locos dubiae 
imprimiw lectioni« conferrem viginu. 
quinque et specimina ecripturse qua- 
tuor cunficerem.” 


In a note on this limited oppor- 
tunity of collation furnished to 
chendorf, Mr. Scrivener says in hia 
nable imprint of the Avgtan Codex, 
concerning the authorities of the Va- 
tiean :—“Tt is now their fixed rule 
to permit no stranger to collate their 
more precious manuscript treasures.” 
Those authorities win for themselves 
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® most unenviable distinction who 
act upon this narrow-minded rule: 
their policy dictates a line of proce- 
dure totally unlike the conduct of any 
gather public body professing to care 
for the interests of learning. It is 
‘but the other day wo saw priceless 
manuscripts from the Imperial Lib- 
rary of St. Petersburg, in the hands 
of our learned Professor of Arabic 
in Trinity College, Dublin, freely 
transmitted to him at his requeat for 
collation. Every one who has been 
in Paria, in the Great National Li- 
brary, must gratefully record the fa- 
cilities in that magnifivent establish- 
ment placed in the way of scholars 
for examining manuscripts, as well us 
printed books. Although’ a perfect 
stranger, without any introduction 
whatsoever, we, in the year 1440, ex- 
amined with considerable care the 
Uodex C, nince printed in large ty 
by Tischendorf, and were allowed to 
copy, trave, or collute the manuscript 
ander our handa. 

In the edition of the Vatican 
Codex, printed hy Cardinal Mai, the 
Nemesia seems to have overtaken 
the proprietors of this meworial of 
antiquity, in a shape inost effectual 
to smirch its reparation and drag 
its dishonoured head down to the 


dust. The orange had already been 
fairly sucked by a persevering, yet 
desultory, criticism, and Caidinal 


Mai has merely placed the fragments 
in every one’s hands, so aa to mul- 
tiply the seorners in proportion as he 
multiplied the users of the evisverated 
fruit. 

The supreme fault attaching to 
Mai’s edition is the unpardonable 
oue of doubt; no one can tell whether 
any one reading quoted from it is 
really the reading of the original. 
It is true that with the help of 
Bartolooui’s, Rulottn's, and Bentley's 
unpublished papers, aul with the 
collations of Mico and Birch, by an 
elaborate system of check and counter- 
check, we may arrive at x tolerably 
correct notion of what ia the general 
cast of a passage, but no device of 
this kind will assure us of the minute 
accuracy of a particular reading, The 
damning vice of the book, which uo 
morite can compensate, of i 
and good intentions in the editor, 
af splendour of form, typography, 
and paper, is—-uncertainty. ) 
not a procul dubto from its first page 
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to ita last. Te a Serbonian bog of 

wherein ev. one 
takes he ia up to the Nock in mnsre, 
That we in no measure cx! te the 
faults—the crowning fault of the 
printed book—let Dr. Vercellone’s 
most candid preface testify. The 
work began to be printed m 1828, 
and was completed in ten years—hy 
1838. A very slight inspection of 
the printed edition showed Cardinal 
Mai that it was too inaccurate for 
publication—non autis accurata eva- 
sisset, Learning, sugacity, and un- 
slumbering diligence were requisite 
for the conduct of such a work 
through the presa—hbut the editor 
was busy, and printers were careless, 
Determmed, however, to remedy the 
evil cre the edition was given to the 
public, the Cardinal procured a com- 
petent scholar, who should read over 
to him the printed edition, while he 
followed with his own eye the lines 
of the manuscript, and noted in the 
anargmn of a printed copy at his side 
every variation. Sv rare were the 
intervals devoted to this work, and 
so tedious was the process, that 
Cardinal Mai consumed many yeara 
in the task of revision alone, 

The result of this comparison was 
to reveal the fact that the printed 
copy of the manuscript was di al 
by “eanumerahle blemishes—annume~ 
ree defecttbus. The method of re- 
paration, however, was as curious as 
thedefectswere startling. The words 
of Vercellane reveal a state of things 
without parallel im the annals of 
Bibheal criticism. We give their sub- 
stanve 

When at last, with infinite pains, 
the Cardinal had completed this col- 
lation, his thoughts were directed 
to the remedy, hy means of which 
the countless defects of his printod 
edition might be cured, Having ma- 
tared his plan with the utmost de- 
liberation, he determined to adopt 
three separate means of correction. 
He convcived, in the first place, that 
certain alips of the printer's, of an in- 
significant kind, might be 'vorrected 
with the pen. But along with this 
handiwork — xeporuwoig — was de- 
signed to be given a list of words 
thus corrected, at once as a check 
upon the indolence of the correctors 
who 





might neglect to do their work 
in rome of the copies which passed 
through their handa—the inspection 
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of all tho separate copies by the 
Cardinal being out of the question— 
and to » prevent other manual correc- 
tions, if such were ever made after- 
wards, from being confounded with 
thoge enjoined by Mai himself. This 
was the first part of the device, aud 
strange to the pen was not then 
to be used for the first time in an im- 

rint from this same Vatican Codex ; 

for hy a coincidence, which is extraor- 
dinary, the Septuagint of 1587 was 
really printed in 1586 and bore that 
date, but the greater number of copies 
wore issued the year ufterwards, and 
had the additional figure «added with 
the pen, In thesecond place—certain 
leaves, which were too full of mistukes 
tu be amended by such a process as 
this, were to be cancelled altogether. 
But after assigning only one or two 
of these to the printers, the Cardinal 
died in 1854, and the sthumots 
editor, from the Cardinal’s notes has 
cancelled forty-one leavesintheseveral 
volumes, six of these being in the New 


Testament (namely, 23-4, 139 40, 
195-6, 291-9, 345-8, 409-10). The 
defects which may detected in 


these substituted pages will lie upon 
the head of Vercelione and his col- 
leagues alone, as the learned and 
honest Barnabite takes cure to tell us. 
Hut as there stil] remained places 
in which the edition differed trom 
the Codex, in which, for instance, 
letters, accents, or other diucriti- 
cal signs had failed to be noted, 
either through the fault of the 
ters, or the nezlect of the editor h 
sclf; and as Bai had not adhered tot) 
palsoography of the manuscript, al 
though in his prolegomena he had ex- 
pressed his intention of doing so ad 
Viera, the remedy he appeared to 
have thought of was to make a list of 
the chief of these deviations, that the 
attention of the studious might be 
called thereto. These are duly printed, 
and are supplied, in almost every in- 
stance, from themanuscriptoftheCar- 
dinal, prepared whilst he was conduct- 
ing to an end that tedious revision of 
the whvle work already described: ter- 
tium fere universim ex notulia ab eti- 
tore cunscriptia, dum iterum eodicem, 
ut dicimus, conferret, emmndavimus. 
Thos, after ten years consumed in 
printing the work, and ten years in re- 
‘vising it, it has been issued after nearly 
_ ten years more spent in its correction, 
in @ state of hopeless departure from 
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simplicity and correctness. pcho- 
lar of moderate industry seri have 
copied the whole manuscript in «ix 
months and printed itin siz more, and 
given it to the world in a form which 
ig still an object of desire—the simple, 
unadulterated, unadorned text of the 
Vatican Codex. That the present 
Bublication is marked by such mani- 
feat imperfections is a matter for Ja- 
Mi utation is too 
wall established on the basia of his 
other works, as a cereful and candid 
scholar, to seriously affected by 
this wretched and disappointing pro- 
duction, while we follow him to the 
we with our tribute of ct that. 
e entertained the purpose of printing 
the manuscript ut all, Looking at the 
exerution of this edition, however, 
nothing but _a blind partiality could 
promise the Curdinal any increase of 
fame from this now notorious imprint; 
yet Vervellone nays:— Hx foc nore 
tpere, now uaque gloria atque 
ap ndidiore corn decorabitur, We 
can respect the admimtion fur the 
deveased scholar which prompted this 
tribute of his surviving friend, al- 
theugh we cannot see in the premises: 
enough to justify the eulogist’s con- 
chision, Cardinal Mai’s memory will 
he perpetuated on other grounda than 
his nblicallabonrs -on grounds where 
his success will not be disputed — 
while his impression of the Vatican 
imannacript will be regarded as the 
weakness of a strong man, and the 
folly of a wine. 
So serions are the defecta of the 
ition, that it would almost sees as 
the design had been to make the 
imprint a» unlike the manuscript as 
powuble, for in no one feature du they 
eorrespond, 

A Die publication of Mai has fol- 
lowed the ordinary Greek printed 
Testament in being citrine into 
chapters, paraany pha, and verses, 
whereas the origimal text of the 
niuaript has no divisions at all, 
save the amall and very rare inter- 
spaces mentioned in Hug’s descrip- 
tion, dividing the larger paragraphs 

2 That ver’. culiar numeration 
of sections, which is claimed for the 
Vatican as unique, the editor 
has ventured tu tamper with in the 
the Hebrews, thus cancel- 

the printed text sircu- 
the curious evidence it 


of the original position of the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews, which was between 
os ae 
in, inde record: a 
note, but the Tobe aliter” of the 
editor, however clear as an intima- 
tion, ig not satisfactory as a reason, 
Res; ing the abnormal position of 
the Hebrews, we may direct attention 
to the fact that one of the Moscow ma- 
nuscripts has the same Epistle placed 
just bofore that to the Romans, which 
is a novelty in location no less strik- 
ing, perhaps, than thut in the Vatican. 
3. We are not aware of a» single 
profession mude respecting the cha- 
racter of the intended imprint which 
the Cardinal has shown himself xeru- 
pulons to observe. He commences, 
for instance, on the first page, with 
an admonitio orthoyraphica in x foot 
note:— 









In codice practermittitur iota quod 
dicimus subsctiptum: accentus autem 
et adspirationis notne non posteriori sed 
priori diphthongoram litterne apponun- 
tur. In his ego palacographiam cudieis 
conservandam non censui.” 


Cardinal Mai has substituted, ac- 
cording to this note, the iota subscript 
of ordinary printed Greek, for the 
adscript letter of the older writing ; 
nevertheless, we find #pav, John viii 
59, John xi. 41; #de, John xiii. 11, 
xviii, 25 m, Acta vii. 39, 1 Pet. v. 9, 
2 Pet. i, 9, 1 Cor, iv. 2, xii. 8, 2 Cor. 
ii, 10, Gal. i 5, Heb. vii. 2; %, Luke 
xvii. 29. All these, it will be observed, 
are departures from the Cardinal's 
rule. A few of them, moreover, con- 
stitute varions readings in the pas- 
sages in which they occur, 

4. His next intimnation in the same 
note, is followed by as wide a depar- 
ture from his professed canon of pro- 
cedure, a8 any uther. 














** Secus vero frequentem diphthongum 
a“ 2 praesertim producto coustapter 
retinui, quamquam secunda manus diph- 
thengum in codice passim sustultt.” 


The prevailing itacism has not been 
retained “constanter,” in the text be- 
fore usyas see John ix. 11, Acts i. 4, 
Acta xi. 26, xxvi, 28, 1 Pet. iv. 6, and 
seores of other instances in which it 
has been relegated to the margin ; nor 
has the second-hand corrector altered 
the orthography “passim,” for in asin- 
glechapter, Romans ii.,sixinstancesof 
sa tneorrected occur, while only onc 
is It is superfiuous to ad- 
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duce other examples, which are ton 
numerous for citation, One chapter 
ig sufficient to show the rashness of 
the editor’s assertion. 

5. The Vatican manuscript has been 

i notorious for its exclusion of Ke- 
veral that appear in our vul- 
gar text of the Greek Testament; 
as Mark xvi. 9-20, Luke xxii. 43, 44, 
John v. 3, 4, Acta viii. 37, Acts ix. 5, 
6, John v. 7; ali of which are filled up 
in Mni’s printed text from extraneous 
sources, But, beuides these, the great 
hiatus from Hels, ix. 14, to the end of 
the Aporal pre, embracing 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the 
Revelation, is printed out of other 
mamuarripts, any of the supple- 
ments, however, do not indicate the 
source from which they have been 
filled up, and lead to the conclusion 
that some ordinary printed text has 
been the type followed. 

When the pages of Mai’s imprint 
of the New Testament are laid open, 
short marginal notes present them- 
selves to view throughout, in such 
numbers that the average is nearly 
three on each page for the entire vo- 
lume. — Their aggregate number is 
upwards of 1,200,” Axthe manuscript 
in of such value in the estimation of 
critics, end its appearance in print is 
the fulfilment of a learned Europe's 
longing for years, it might be antici- 

that the space so occupied 
iT have been devoted to the vin- 
ation of the important deviations 
of the dovument frem the printed 
texts current in Christendom, or some 
othermatterofcorresponding moment, 
Where xpace was 20 precious, and 
the manuxcript itself so old and pe- 
culiar, such a use of the vacant mar- 
gin would justify itself by ite obvious 
utility and importance. But, with the 
rarest exceptions, these notes are de- 
yoted to show how a second hand has 
replaced the itacism of the text by 
theanore usnal orthography of modern 
Greek scholurs. On page 148, for in- 
stance, just four of these notes occur; 
and they call attention to the fact 
that yeera, Aysog, moderate, and Apo 
of Luke xv, are spelled in the manu- 
script yersrat, Aupog, woduraa, and 
Azw: while the word gapramo: ay 
pearing in the eame chapter and pre- 
senting the same pec ity is pamsed. 
without notice; as is the addition of 
a clause consisting of seven words to 
verse 21; and peculiarities of text 
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amounting in the whole to upwards 
of y- 

One might have supposed. the ob- 
acura diligentia of the editor, or 
second-hand corrector, would re 
been satisfied with noting, onco for 
all, or even a fey times, the fact what 
papecaiog was the w orthography 
of the manuscript. After repeatcd 
side-notes of the occurrence of this 
mode of spelling the word, on page 23 
he says:—“SM. gap Et sic 
ceps.” But atill, mstend of avail 
himeelf of the dispensation this gene- 
ral acknowledgment furnished, to be 
silent henceforward on this notorious 
itacism, which nearly pervades the ma- 
nuseript, and which he had alread: 
denoted toexcess, ten pages further, 333, 
there are no leas than three distinct, 
notes pointing uut the extraordinary 
fact that, in three instances there oc- 
curring, gapeouog is put for gopeactog. 

Bnttheattention of thesecond-hand 
corrector began to flag after he had 
labowred upon the fine three Borpels: 
for in John amt the Acts the i 
noted are only as one in three of those 
detectedinthe preceding hooks; while 
further on inthe Epistles they are »till 
more rarcly noted. In James i, for 
instance, only one case of itacinin 18 
noted, while fuur others occur. But 
in Matthew xvii., which hus exactly 
the aame number of verses, 27, and 
ig therefore selected fur comparison, 
cight instances are dixtinetly noted, 
being all that occur within the + f. 

But both first aud seconc 
readings are cusdwoned in this edition 
for others without any authority from 
the manuscript. 

In Rom. xi. 5, prince manus wrote 
Auwpr, secunda manus corrected it te 
Anupa, and yet the printer gives us 
neither in the text, but eur commen 


Aewima. 

Hom, xvi, 1, the manuscript spells 
aryxoeag, Which is right, but is sent 
md hagrave to the margin; while the 
second-hand spells xevxorarc, Which is 
wrroniy and foliated into the text, the 
post of honour. This is as we stute 
It, if first and second-hand are not re- 
versed by the oversi,ht of the editor, 
as we strongly incline to believe is the 
cane. 

John xii. 3, the text reads wodurepov, 
the margin wokiripev; but the corrected 
reading is neither, but walvrwer. 

Ttsreadingin 1x. 44, cee 
is juconsistent with oxavdedien of the 
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preceding verse, the construction and 
sense bemg just the same. 

xpafBerov, Mark ii. 4, is another 
instance of that laborious perverse- 
ness, whereby a simple operation of 
fouteite object The reading here: if 

Poa obj 6 ere, i 

any truth be in the English Teprint, is 
xpaBarrey, and for thie a side-note 
youches un verse 9, where it saya, 
primd mane epaBarrov heie et infra. 
One would think, after the actual in- 
vettion of that reading where the 
word first oreurs, the process would 
he easy to spell the word in the same 
wuy in verser 9,10,and 12. But that 
would be far too straightforward a 
cedure for editora 80 perversely 
roug as there who have done their 
obstetrie duty by this hook. They 
mark in a side-note opposite verse 4, 
that anid mennaapells it epaBsarov 
here and in the cases aucceeding; a 
pece of information not very inetruc- 
tive, but which may pasa It will 
seareely he believed, however, after 
this preface, that in verses 9, 10, und. 
1.2. neither first nor xecoud-band is fol- 
lewed in the spelling of the word, but 
a mode that differs trom either, the 
type of which probably existed in the 
printer's brain. The word appear 
thrive in surcession xeaparoy, 

By far the most amusing class of 
wauginal notes are those calling at- 
tention to the actual readings of the 
Codex, as though these, to which the 
dex points with the words [ta cod, 
marked by some umuxual oor- 
'y of orthog aphy or copatmiction. 
































ran the eye through the vulune, 
with a view to these al watrld 
wh half-an-hour's rare entertain- 








it te the student. For example, 
the name Tyotroy ure ain the 
tert ef Philippians, ii 14, and the 
nuargin nute- 1f thus [ta Aete, 4. me. 
Ty. But on our recurrence to all 
the other parmuges which have bi- 
therto presented the name, Acta xvi. 
1, xvi 14, 155 x) xix. 22; 
aX. 4, we find it spelled in the same 
way, without even a marginal uote 
to show that it ever was wine 
in the manucript. But this, of 
course, awakens the suspicion that 
in other places the manuscript doce 
spell it TepsoSeor, and that the editors 
have misrepresented the orthography. 
Cali, hangs out the samo - 
cous : tla ood. heie Te, Yet 
1! Theas. 1. 1, exhibits the nawe ear 
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rectly without any note; but, still 
without intimation Rom. svi. 21, and 


fwioe i the plinbod volume Tupaduee 
twice in the printed volume Te 5 
ta cod, in Heb. ix. 2, seems to re- 
flest on the enormity of the manu- 
soript reading ijree after ro xguaows 
Ovmiargpov, but the author of that 
significant note forgot that onny_ was 
the proper antecedent to the relative 
ere. 

The same fault shows itsclf in the 
Ita cod. of verse 9, where ca’ qv 
takes *apaBcokn for its antecedent, 
and not rvoy or Ka:pov. 

Heb. vii. 5, drodecarow in marked 
out for apecial notice as an unusual 
infinitive of the verb dwodexarow, but 
a similar form seems to occur in 
the manuscript in Matt. xi 32, 
xaragenvow, of which no notice what- 
evor ia taken in Mai, where it appears 
in the ordinary form «araoxnvouy. 
But Mark iv 32, gives the peculiar 
infinitive. 

To complete the tule of marginal 
note delingnencier, we shall close 
with the Acta xxii. 2X where, al- 
though an asterisk marks the word 
modruay in the text, no correspond 
ing mark in the margin returns the 
signal, Thus, to every possible form 
of wnacknowledgod commission und 
omission, is added an omission which 
is heralded with a “lo, here !” 

The startling inconsistency of this 
extraordinary publication is not con- 
fined to its text alone, but pursues, 
with persistent irregularity, the titles 
of the books, which are no part, pro- 

rly speaking, of the inspired text ; 
tor while the editurs have adopted 
the title fur Matthew of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, appending a 
brief note, the word Gospel i want- 
ing in the manuscript: Deest. in cod. 
sbayyeov—they adopt the same for: 
mulary for Mark, Luke, and John, 
without any intimation of the exact 
title in the original. ain, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, the title is 
given of The Epistle of Paul the 
Apostle to the Romans ; wut this too 
is accompanied with the explanation, 
that in the manuscript the title is 
only o the Romans: In codice titu- 
lug eat tantummodo xpog pupasovg. 

The title to the Corinthians pre- 
sents the curt brevity of that denied 
to the Romans, for it reads only «poc 
kop&covg, und is thus, perhaps, the 
only book out of the six just nemed. 
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which exhibits the real title it bears 
in the manuscript. But this is not 
quite certain on the showing of Mai’s 
edition ; for this, like every thing 
else in it, lies under the plague of an 
incurable doubt ; yet it is all but cer- 
tain on the testimony of other autho- 
rities, 

Tie Foot Notes are twenty-six, but 
few of these are of any importance. 
These occur at the bottom of pages 1, 
49, 102, 104, 165, 168, 169, 182, 192, 
210, 282, 293, 306, 318, 324, 396, 407, 
413, 415, 419, 425, 429, 430, 440, 441, 
465. They contain eighty-nine lines, 
or about two pages of print ; but 
some of them consist uf only one line. 
For all the information they convey, 
they inight almost as well have been 
abseut. Of the less important, we 
tramslute the note on the subscription 
of the Epmtle to the Philippians, 
“Written from Rome.” The note saya, 
“these three words are written in a 
more modern hand.” The most im- 
portant and longest uote relates to 
the «disputed text of the Three Wu- 
nesses in ddeaven, which, although 
wanting in the Vatican manuscript, 
is nevertheless interpolated in the 
Biinted edition, uccompanied by the 
following notice :— 





«sIn the very aucient Vatican Codex 
which we represent im this edition, there 
is only read: dre rps siew of paprupovr- 
reg, To mvevsa, Kai ro ew, cai ro alua 
rat of rong exc roy alow. ei ray papre- 

* The celebrated testimony of 
Scho, therefore, in favour of the three 
Divine Persons ia wanting, which cir- 
cumstance was already well known to 
critics. Nevertheless, one Greek codex 
in the Vatican, of no great antiquity, 
exhibits that ‘testimony, which the 
Latin manuscripte every wherevigilantly 
guard ; and of thene especially, one mont 
ancient one of the monastery of Tn Cava 
at Salernum, a fnithful transcript of 
which has been iately placed in the Vati- 
can at my suggestion. I refrain trom 
discussing the genuineness of the testi- 
mony of Joln, because the critics have 
already addueed all the argumente neces 
sary for ite proof ‘The testimony of the 
Disciples we are independent of after all, 
since we have been baptized by the Mas- 
ter'scommand, Za the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


The tone of the note will be inter- 
differently by different readers. 
surselves it is very far fom ex- 
pressing deep conviction on the part 
Te the iter, that the passage is gen- 
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uine:—It seams, in fact, to breathe 
such a spirit as this:—The teetusony 
is not and there is no help for 
it; but we do not much need it, for 
23 good or better is to be found elac- 
wheres Those whos are satiated with 
such advocacy as this, must i 
sons who are easily satisficil. 

The only other foot-nate we shall 
refer to, for their slight importance 
claims the very slightest regard, is 
that on Colossians iv. 2, which objects 
to the present and prevailing division 
of the chapter. «ine rectins ordi- 
retur capitulum, quam rem nota OF 
et materise ratio comprobant.” But, 
strange to aay, the same division pre- 
vaila in Ephesians vi., where the aume 
Apostle treats of the rame class of 
relative duties; but neither the mam 
script nor the editors take any notice 
of the matter there. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles laid 
in the way of collators of the Cudex 
within the last thirty yeara, sufticient, 
extracta of a trustworthy character 
were placed in our possession by the 
acholars of eavlicr times, to make ua fa- 
miliar with its leading characteristics. 
Ample confirmation of these conclu- 
hions i4 furnished to usin the printed 
text of Cardinal Mai. The great feature 
of the Codex is omrssion, which any 
one muy Jearn at the glance of un eye, 
as he looks down the columns of 
Ford's Supplement, the word “deest" 
meeting him cverywhere. The Colex 

resents an abbreviated text of the 

New Testament; for of that portion 
of it only do we ‘speak in this paper. 
‘This peculiarity would appenr clearly 
to every reader, could we exhibit the 
text of ite omissions in two or three 
sacred books. In Mark, for instance, 
besides 364 other omissions af greater 
or leas moment, it leaves out the whole 
concluding paragraph, consisting of 
nine entire verges, or from 12 inclusive 
to 9, of chapter xvi. 

The right which these versea have 
te admission into the text of the New 
Testament, we know bas been matter 
of controversy for a jong time; but 
the pecaliarity of the manuscript be- 
fore us, in relation fo the passage, is, 
that while it omits all this matter, it 
nevertheless leaves the blank space, 
which it should , unwritten on. 
A critical care, fi fore, either in the 
exemplar enpied, or in the transcriber, 
guverned the omission of the paameg 
a consideration which sh: not 
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lost sight of in the judicial assigne- 
tion of the merits of the manuscript. 

Another long like this in 
Mark, occurs in John viii, where the 
narrative of the woman in adul- 
tery appears in our received. but 
is here excluded totheextent of eleven 
verses. The omission embraces also 
the last verse of the ceding chap- 
ter. This isanother of those passages 
whose genuineness has been matter of 
dispute in the Church. The bloody 
sweat, and the vision of the Angel, in 
Luke xxii. 41-3, is likewise left out ; 
the troubling of the pool at Bethesda, 
Jobn v. 3~5; the answer of Philip to 
the eunuch of Queen Candace, Acts 
viii. 37; and the celebrated passage, 
1 John vy. 7, relating 10 thethres heav- 
ouly witnerses. All these disappoar 
from the text of the Vatican Codex, 
and yive it a very distinctive charac. 
ter as x member of a certain class of 
inanuscripts ; and these omissions are 
noted in the margin. But besides 
there, there are nunberless omissions 
of a less striking sort, which ean only 
be apprehended on a close collation, 
which embrace whole verses, clauses, 
and words; and which, more or leas, 
affect the rene, and bestow a pre- 
vailing complexion on the document. 
Some of these, doubtless, follow the 
copy transcribed inte our Codex ; but 
many of them are due to the care- 
and ignorance of either 





int. 
me of these are anstained by the 
textunony of other manuscripts, but 

juny Ounssiony are mere blunders and 
oversights of the copyist - the extent 
te which these may be found ta prevail 
bemg one of the criterions of the value 
of the Codex. Every kind of form 
which omissions can take, and far 
more numerons than we can clinsify, 
they are found te assume in the Vati- 
can manuscript. 

We are compelled to exclude alton, 

list of examples, which are intended 
to appear in due time elsewhere. 


Summary of Omissions, —Matthew, 
A930; Mark, 345 ; Luke, 439; Joh, 357; 
Acts, Sei; James, 41; 1 Peter, 46; 
2 Peter, 20; 2 John, 18; 2 John. 3; 
3 John, 2; Judo, 11; Momsna, 106; 
1 Corinthians, 146; 2 Corinthians, 74; 

ians, 37; Kphowans, 63; Philip 
215 C 365 t ~ 
nians, 21; 2 Thesealonisns, J0; fo. 
brews, to 12.14.48. In the Gospels and 
Acts, }775; and in the Epistles extant, 
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881, or 2,486 in all. Each chapter in 
‘the first division of this calculation (117) 
contains more than double the number 
of those in each chapter of the Epistles, 
which im this volume are 101. 

‘These numerous omissions are not 
only characteristics, but fauita; they 
furnieh the echolars of our own day 
with a valid reason for refusing their 
entire confidence to the readings of a 
Codex eo full of blemishes. The text 
which our manuscript copicd was one 
of a peculiar kind, and the transcriber 
a person who multiplied the faults of 
his exemplar by a prodigious aceumu- 
lation his own. ‘He has proved 
himself guilty of the grossest negli- 
gence in causelesa and countless omis- 
sions, besides othor faults of a serious 
character. Whenever, indeed, the text 
of theVatican manuscript can be accu- 
rately ascertained, it will be weighed 
in the balanco of probability, and 
submitted to the same tests, as other 
ancient manuscripts ; but it presents 
no strong claim upon our deference 

the naturo of its readings apart 

the asserted autiquity of the 
document, and that assertion itself is 
still under debate. 

Transpositionsare, of course, various 
readings in every instance; but they 
do not in ordinary cases perceptibly 
affect the sense; yet are there cases 
in which they do; and in all such 
esses the question of the evidence 
upon which such variations reat be- 
eomea & matter of importance. If 
these occur, moreover, in any docu- 
ment in such unusual numbers as to 
make them one of its grand peculiari- 
ties, they become on that ground, 
along with others, entitled to close 
consideration. Thore are exactly 220 
chapters of the original text extant in 
the Vatican Codex, and iu these occur 
1,086 transpositions, or variations in 
the order of the words from the 
standard of comparison adopted in 
this essay, Elzovir, 1624. 

In our close cullation of the whole, 
with a view to ssccrtain this point, 
we have not found haif-a-dozen chap- 
ters in the volume without a transpo- 
sition, while the average sssigna 
nearly five to each chapter through- 
out. Whence is this prevalence of 
Gislocation, eee Vatican 
without a in this respect, 
unless it be in the eccentric Codex 
Berae? And what ia ita effect upon 
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the authority of cur manuscript? If 
we allow one-half the entire Tinber 
of transpositions to belong to the in- 
terval between the apostolic anto- 
graphs and the exemplar whose text 
‘Vatican exhibits, and give credit 
for ouly one-half of them to the 
transcril @ present copy, we 
shall have laid at the door of the 
copyist so large an amount of studied, 
capricious, or unconscious chan; 
ae ought to awaken suspicion of iH 
competency, integrity, or watehful- 
ness. Transpositions occur in all 
quarters, connexions, forms, and 
numbers. We have single transposi- 
tions, Matt. i. 18, ii. 3; double trans- 
positions, Matt. triple trans- 
positions, Matt. xii, 27, xx. 13; quad- 
Tuple transpositions, Mark i.’6, 33; 
uintuple and sextuple transpositions, 
tt. xxii. 29, xxiii. 10, Mark iii, 27. 
There are further sumple and cus 
plex ones, Transpositions comp! 
vated with omissions, Mark x. 
others with insertions, Mark xi, 3; 
and others with involutions, Mark 
vii. 21. Some embracing many 
words, Matt. iii, 22, Mark vii. 29°; 
even whole verses, Matt. xxi. 30; 
others only two words—these last 
abound pcasim, 

That we may ascertain how many 
of these are fairly attributable to the 
source before us, and how many to 
the craftemen before his day, to 
whom he owed the text which he 
copied, we shall see how many 
them Tischendorf adopts, the Ger- 
man editor being a person who would 
willingly take as much from the Va- 
tican as could, with the slightest 
show of authority, be substantiated. 
The tenth chapter of St. Mark con- 
taing twenty transpositions ; of these, 
Tischendorf adopts twelve, leaving 
eight to the account of the careleas- 
Bess or caprice of our ecribe. Such 
is the atate of the case, even on Tis- 
chendorf’s showing ; but we do not 
invest this eminent textuary with the 
supreme dignity uf a judge from whose 
award there is ne appei because bis 
partialities are too apparent for that 
class of manuscripts to which the 
Vatican belongs. 

Summary of Transpositions.—'Those in 
Mitthew amount to 1393 Mark, 173; 
Luke, 231; John, 169; Acte, 167; 
James, 9; 2 Peter, 4; 2 Peter, 63 
1 John, 7 ; 2 John, 8; 3 John, 0; Fude, 
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4; Romans, 36; 3 

2 Corinthians, 20; 16; 

sians, 16; Philippians, 9; Colossians, 8; 
1 Thesealoni: 7; 3 Thessalonians, 3; 


inns, 75 
Hebrews to ix. 14, 10. 


‘The insertion of Kphelkystic Nu 
before a consonant, is the rule in this 
manuscript ; nevertheless, there are 
incunsistencies even here. h. i. 22, 
reads ilwxe xegadyy, but the next 
verse reads deriv ro cwya. Heb. v. 8 
presents both forms, the right an 
the wrong—cpader ag’ dy exaber rqv, 
etd. 1 Pet. ii, 12, presents a verh 
in the plural number without ». 
Bokacwoe row 9; iv. 5, 6, also pre- 
sents two of the name sort. These 
instances are suffiviently rare to make 
a few exceptions worthy of note. 1 
Peter y. 14. has rac without ». 

In like manner it is characteristic 
of the Vatican Codex to insert the 
Ephetkystic sigma, after obrw, with- 
out regard had to the fact whether « 
vowel or congonant follow it. But 
there are exceptions even to this 
usage, always assuming that we may 
draw our conclusion from Mai’s text. 
Thus, Phil. iv. 1, ovrw ornxere. 

Other peculiarities, which mmuat in 
¢andour owned to be peculiar 
faults, and those of every conceivable 
description, abound. Exempli gratia 
words imperfectly written, Eph. iii, 
19; 3 John, 3; Mark ix. 48; and 
sundry others. 

Words copied in a contracted form 
and misunterstoud by the seribe— 
Acta xxviii. 1, James nti. 6, 2 Cor. iii. 
1, Mark xv. 8, Matt, xix. 24, John x. 
4. Words miaread by the copyist 
Acts xx. 15, James ii, 5, 1 Peter iii. 
20. Words ‘n other forms and gen- 
dera than those in common une— Acts 
xi. 28, Eph. i. 7. Phil iii 6. 

Faulty punctuations—Jude 22, 
Cor, vii, 33, Gal. iv. 31, Acts xxiv. 
18 Mispunctuation complicated with 
transposition, Acts xiii, 20, 21. Mis- 
punctuation complicated with omis- 
sion, Acts xv. 17, I. 

Faulty syntax appears in countless 
cases, a8 Acts viii. 7; Rom. xiv. 54; 
Jude 20, 21; but not Acta iv. 25, 
although marked as fauity syntax in 
‘Mai’s edition, 

Contradiction in statement: Acts 
x. 19; xi 21. 7 

Omission of negatives : Rom. iv. 9; 
John v. 42; Col ii 18. . 

Thus, irregularity and inconsistency 
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most of these one 
from our standard count by goorsa 


cases. . 

The inconsistency of ite text ap- 
pears in the reading, Mark xv. 34, 
where the divine name reads only 
once as a translation of the Syriac, 
which reads twice, Thiais obviously 
an undesigned omission from homoso- 
teleuton:—“ And at the ninth hour 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
ae Eloi, lama pebacthant| ae 
is, being interpreted, iny 
God}, why hast thon forsaken ‘meh 
Here the sin is defect, but to coun- 
terbalance it, we have the fault of re- 
dundance elsewhere, Acts xix. 34— 
“But when they knew that he was a 
Jew, all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out, ‘Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians, Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians?” The re- 
duplication here is the scribe’s own— 
= semi-critical embellishment of his 

xt. 

It has been asserted that contrac- 
tions of words are not known in the 
manuscript, but that arose from do- 
fective information, for all the com- 
monabbreviations appear in it, suchas 
Oe, EL) Ws XC, VCs ONPs WMA, Ane, Ta, 
¥ea,—for Geog kuprog, tnoovg, xpicrog, 
MOL. CwFNP, LepamA, inpoveadny, Farepa, 
naripa. From the facsimile of a 
xingle page given with Mai’s New 
Testament we copy the following, in 
the first verse in Mark, aw, xv, Ov, 

The peculiarities of orthogrephy 
in the Vatican manuucript are not 
numerous ; few, if any, are exclu- 
sively found in thix Codex ; the most 
otriking being those represented to be 
Alexandrian forma, but which are 
nevertheless of common occurrence 
elaewhere.  Theioxt frequent i- 
rity of its orthography is its ftaciem 
in the sinple form of e for «; but 
we have also notived every other 
forin of itaciam common in Greek 
bouks to the number of thirty-five 
varieties, 

As we have broached the subjoct 
of orthography, it may not be ont of 
place te offer an observation or two 
on the Greek spelling of certain 
inodern apy ae pain OF the 
orthogray 10} ig shmann, 
Tischen orkand’ Hee’ editions we 
openly avow our opinion that ft is 
indefensible, although it srvours of 
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archaism, and claims to be 

us an attempted conformity the 
age of theoldest manuscripts. Weob- 
ject to the process, first, on the ground 


that the age of the manuscripts whose 
orthography is deferred to is undé- 
termin 


Tho mode of 6 , which we re- 
flect on is not any one manu- 
script, the accurate representation of 
which, even in its orthography, in de- 
sirable when it is presented in a 
printed form to the public; it is 
rather a mosaic of orthography, and 
may thus represent the accumulated 
blunders of many ages or scribes, in- 
stead of those merely of cone. 

Qur second ground of objection 
deals with the matter in wore dog- 
matic style, and denies the possibility 
of ascertaining a fourth century or- 
thography of the New Textament, 
from our sheer inability to ascertain, 
on indisputable evidence, afourth cen- 
tury manuscript without direct testi- 
mony in the manuseript itself to ite. 
date. We may contentourselves with 
a broad aod decided denial of auy 
man’s capacity for dotermming the 
age of a perchment codex, from its 
mere appearance, Tt seems unac- 
countably forgotten by diplomntic 
critics, that the stute of preacrvation 
of a manuscript has great weight un- 
eunsciously with the observer in de- 
termining his opinion of its age; and 
that a shatt mouldy volume will 
gain credit for centuries, which will, 
with equal promptitude, be deducted 
from the age of oue which is clean and 
well preserved. We seriously sec 


and may be anachronous. 
that © 





strong reason againat fixing the sup- 
posed older mamuseripts in the fourth 
century, rather than the fifth, or my 


other down to the ninth or tenth; for 
one hundred yeurs, or less, of ill-treat- 
ment would work that change in their 
appearance which now bespeaks their 
antiquity with the fuutors of thor 
claime ; of course, along with other 
considerations. Greek manuscripts of 
the New Testament have always been 
writing down to the discovery of 
printing, even in the durkest ages, for 
there always has existed a Greek 
Ohburch, with ita officiating clergy and 
ite scholars, Fox used to aay there had 
‘bean no dark ages. Ina certain sense 
thie was true; for the so-called dark 
ages had only supplanted one kind of 
literature by another—the literature 
of Paganism by that of Christianity, 
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In like manner must we aver, with far 
more correctness, that therenever was 
‘an extinction and consequent revival 
of a Greek literature. Itis true that 
in the western regions of Europe, the 
Greek gave place to the Latin tongue ; 
but in Greece Proper, and in the pro- 
vinces of the Greek Empire, a Greek 
church, school, and nation, were a 
living fact at all times; so that the 
transcription of Greek ecclesiastica} 
and nacred buoka never died out, and 
the Greck tongue, as the vernacular 
of the people, was never superseded. 

What a sheer romance of conjecture, 
even in the hands of a clever man like 
Tischeude f, the supposed vicissitudes 
of a Crdox becomes fot hiv genenlocy 
of Codex ( uttest. “It seems to me,” 
says he, “that it was written betore 
the middle of the fifth century, in 
Egupt. That then about a hundred 
years afterwards it was corrected in 
Latestine, that next, about the niuth 
century, it was corrected and arranged. 
for ecevlesiasticul use in Constante- 
aople. Finally, thut in the twelfth 
century, it waa prepared by the dele- 
tion of ite original matter, to receive 
thirty-eight treatises of Ephraem Sy- 
Tus, in a Greek translation, which 
were re-written on the kame. parch 
ment.” All this is mere conjecture; 
no one fact being certain beyond this, 
that it is a palimpsest; uor a date in- 
controvertible, except this, that the 
palimpsest eould not have received ita 
second text earlier than the date of 
Ephracm Syrus, at the close of the 
fourth ventury. | As the manuscripts, 
then, whose spelling is copied in Tis- 
chenilorf’s text, may Teally be later 
than the date he aasigns them, and the 
archaisin of his orthography he more 
apparent than real, we object to bis 
peculiar apelling also on this conside- 
ration. 

But as he goes no higher than four 
hundred years ufter Christ, and for 
even this date has to trust to the 
teaching of only two manuscript 
which lave a thousznd faults, A ane 
Band which he would no more im- 
Plicitly follow in all their peculiarities 
than he wonld follow a will-o’-the- 
wisp, we think there is another defect, 
of evidence in favour of the peculiar 
orthography he adopts. In no artifi- 
cial acquisition is the idiosyncrasy of 
the individual man more exclusive 
than in his orthography. A scribe 
may copy a document inotherrespecta 


ou 
moat. and yet foist in, un- 
intentionally, his own peculiar mode 
of spalli Paul, and Tertius, 


and Timothy, in all likelihood, did not 
spell their Greek alike, just as we find 
no two Englishmen spell their native 
Jaa in every respect similarly, 
although in all well-educated persons 
there will be a general resemblance 
toa common standard. If Paul,then, 
would not spell exactly as Tertius, 
how can we lovk upon the spelling of 
a fourth-century manuscript as a cor- 
rect representation of the way in 
which the inepired writers wrote? To 
us, the project of Lachmann and Tis- 
chendorfsecma, on thixaide of their en- 
terprise, to partake of serious halluci. 
nation, aud tu be really unworthy of 
the task they have undertaken. We 
think their reproduction of a fourth- 
century orthography itself too proble- 
matical to be received with undoubting 
confidence— still more, if we are to re- 
gard this asthe actual way in which 
Evangelists and Apostles spelled their 
Greek. We, English of the nineteenth 
century, do not spell in the eame way 
as Chaucer or Wicklitte did; and yet 
the interval between ourselves andl 
these worthies is no greater thau that 
between the inspired writer of the 
New Testament, and the transcriletm 
of Aand B, on the moxt liberal calen- 
lation. And in four hundred years 
inore, if phonographers, Aunerivans, 
and colonial printers, operate freely up- 
ou our English orthography, as great. 
a change may be ex} We cun- 
clude it, therefore, to be ar wrong t: 
conform our orthography of New Tes- 
tament Greek to a fourth-ceutury 
type, as to conform our religion to a 
fuurth-ceutury Christianity, or our 
present orthography to that of the 
period of Chauver. There is a certain 
ascertained and received Greek ortho- 

rapby, just as there is a normal Enj:- 
ish orthugraphy, and we think com- 
mon sense, as well as the considera- 
tions w ahove, should induce «al- 
hesion tothe received modeof spelling. 
In instances wherein the only ditfer- 
ence from the received text consists in 
thedifferert mode of speHingof agiven 
word, it savoura either of a crotchet 
or of ntry to adopt the novel 
nnd reject the received. Of course, 
what we arraign in Lachinann or T.n- 
ebendorf, is a8 consurable in the sttl 
more recent cditora of Grevk textn 
who sail in the game bottom with 
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these learned Cleisaaes: Of eachand 
sandry of su we may 

30 Waa pai ivines of La 
thar’s Exe; in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and of his debt to old De La 
Harpe— 


“ Si Lyre non lyrisset 
Lutheras non salthesot.” 


Lachmann eet the fashion in spell- 
ing, and others have been eager to 
copy his example. 

f we are dissatiafied with the le- 
bours of certain modern editors in 
their attempted assimilation of our 
ordinary texta of the 
Testament t ancient models, not 
icas are we tmconvineed by their ar- 
gmnents in favour of an ptian 
origin, and an extremely early date 
for this Vatican manuscript. 

Dr. Hug, on the very slightest 
rounds, aasigna an Egyptian origin 
to the ‘document in question, the 
terms he has employed being as de- 
cisive as bis premises are weak, In 
his introduction to the New Tosta- 
ment this learned divine thus reports 
on the incunabula of the Codex, in 
language needlessly strong and un- 
qualified -— 

“The manuscript evinees by ite pecu- 
Hiarities of language, that it waa written 
by an Egyptian cailigraphist. .. 
This peculiarity occurs in Coptic 
or Greco-Coptic documents,” &c, 


Less faultily, because less dogma- 
tically, does Dr. Tregelles write in 
his volume of Horne’s Introduction 
to the New Testament, p. 164. This 
industrious critic states on the point 
of orthography 


“<In many points of orthography this 
manuscript may be safely ritnendl a 
giving the forms. &., which realy be- 
long to that kind of Greek in whieh 
the New Testament was originally writ- 
ten. it has been supposed that these 
forma ahow that the Codex was written. 
in Egypt; but their existence does not 
prove this point, which may be 
as certsin on other grounds: {the 
eritic should have stated these.] The 
habitual retention of Alexandrian forma 
in this manneript ie worthy of remark, 
and this it may be thought, would have 
buen unlikely if the copyist had belong- 
el t another region.” 


From this lau it is apparent 
that Dr, Tregalles halds to the Egyp- 
tins origin of the manuscript, tor 
ieusone not staied-—* pretty certain 
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on-other grounds ;” and yet hia main Lord. Schow expound: the 
reliance fete to be on the “ Alexan- entire mystery when he prog freed 


drian forms” of orthography, the 
“retention” of which EET nave 
been unlikely if the copyist had be- 
longed to another region.” 
low, on thia subject of Greco- 
Coptic peculiarities of dialect, whe- 
ther orthographic or other, we are 
«lisposed to conclude with Schow, that 
amore ix taken for granted than can 
be readily proved. We are quite 
familiar with allegations tu the eect 
that this aml the other Greek forms 
which differ from chissicat Greck, in 
their orthography or contruction, are 
Alexandrian peculiaritic: 
equally sure that much which is ad- 
vanced to this cffect rests upon no 
stronger foundation than x willing- 
ness to believe it 60, us the moxt o 
vions solution of a ditticulty. We 
know tov little of the mongre) jargon 
of Alexandria, and too httle of the 
common ppeech of the native Greek 
erties to be able to atfirm what is pe- 
eliar to the one or to the other, and 
to make our axsuniption of a Grarco- 
COoptie dialect other than aterm w lich 
has been mvented to hide our 10 
vance, Thin unknown quantity 
Alexandrinnism reminds one of Ho- 
rare Walpole’s sully on a kindred 
subject : “None of the crities could 
ever make out what Livy's Patay inity 
is; though they are all confident it 
is 1 his writings.” So with the mat- 
ter iu hand: men have petauaded 
themselves that there ought to be 
Alexandrianinima in the dialect of the 
New Testament, and then have quict- 
ly assumed that they are there. Now 
we sce nv antecedent ground for be- 
lieving such to be the case, and we 
still pauye for instances of peculiari- 
ties which can be decided te be ex- 
clusively Alexandrian. We can un- 
derstand that there might be Pales- 
tinian, or Syrian, or Cilivian, or even 
Italian idiotisuns, for all these regions 
contributed their infiuences to the 
cumposition of the New Testament 
writings ; but we perceive no special 
canses why they should be tinged 
with an Alexandrian hue. True, the 
Septuagint ia fathered upon Alexan- 
dria extravagant tradition, but 
trom the inequabty of that transla- 
tion it is all but cortain that it isa 
mosaics contributed by various coun- 
tries where God’s ancient people re- 
sided, prior to the advent of our 
‘VOL, LIV.--NO. COCXXIIZ, 

















etiam ac mutationes, quaa dialectus 
Greco-Egyptia subjerit, quum in 
libris Panam adhibite sit, ignora- 
mus; nec de cidem minimam quidem 
cognitionem haberemus, ni in serip- 
toribus sucris rara ejusdem super- 
fuiasent vestigia, uam et scriptores 
ecelenaatici, in Adgypto uati, dialecto 
vulgati sive Constantinopolitana ute- 
bantur.” The author, indeed, as- 
sunier that there are vestiges of thig 
dialect in Holy Writ, but “rare” 
ones ; amd very expressly declares 
that there is absolutely no other ex- 
tant source of information on the 
subject. We must leave to himself 
the tank of reconciling such a decla- 
ration with his assumption; as in 
the absence of evidence outside the 
Seriptures of similar peculiarities, wo 
can conceive few conelusions more 
hazardous than to take it fur granted 
that they may be detected on the 
nacre page. ~ Where this learned 
writer athnas se doubtfully, we take 
Jeuye to question altogether his feeble 
allesgetion. z 
To the statement of Hug, then, cir- 
culatedwithout examination by others, 
a anple negation of the premises is 
the proper reply. The forme named 
are hot exeltusely Alexandrian, nor 
any modification of Greck with native 
Exgyptiatclements, Ougroundsequal- 
ly Vahd we mieht pronounce the man- 
naeript Ltalian m its origin; for there 
ho be ne doubt that the Greek of 
y caliesponded in. these respects 
h that of Alexandria, as we can 
pve on indutntable authority. On 
the torms erar. pAGar, Ke, we need 
not ofter an observation, as they are 
too common in their ocenrrence in 
mannaripts of all descriptions and 
countries to claim for themselves an 
exclusive habitation in any region of 
the Old World; besides that in the 
Vv pts, these forms ex- 
ise at intervals with the moro 
usnal efrov. #A90r, Ke. The spellin; 
of the derivatives of AapBave wit! 
and mp@, where the # in the xows 
Aecmoc 18 Usually dispensed with, ia 
iuore relied on by biblical critics than 
any other, as evidence of the Alexan- 
drian origin of the Vatican Codex. 
Yet this very usage we can quote from 
an Italian manuscript in the Latin 
tungne, written for Italian use, and 
never out of Italy ; a document, rere 









































over, written most probably within 
the aclf-same contury which witnessed 
the transcription of the Vatican man- 
nacript, if we must allow this 
so early a date. In the library of the 
at Verona exists a pa- 
limpeeat: copy of the text of Virgil's 
poems, with commentaries, written 
underneath the Afvratia of Grego 
on Job, and assigned to the fort: 
century. i around the margins of 
the text run the commentaries of As- 
7, Cornutus, Haterianus, Longus, 
‘isus, Probus, Scauras, Sulpicius, and 
the collector of these: most uf the 
names cited being those of classical 
grammarianus of repute, who are quat- 
ed by writers of the preceding age. 
‘Now, in this purely Latiag manu. 
script, written for Italian 
and’ readers, the oocaajonal Greek 
words quoted are written in uncial cha- 
racters, which the terns employed 
to describe those of the Vatican cae, 
would describe. “Lectores moneco,” 
saya the editor, “actipturam graccam 
veronensis palimy ti speciogam esac, 
quadratam, omnique spiritu etaccentu 
carentem.”” And how oes this Italian 
manuscript spell, without variation, 
the only tlree Greek words it contains 
which could exhibit the so-called 
Alexandrian orthography? Why,#:m- 
ply in the form which ia clumed us 
peculiarly Alexandrian. It writes - 


feavadnvic, — ixavadnnbig; 
Merodepyy, gmetalemprun ‘ 
xpohnyes, xpodnpye, 


In the face of surh positive cmm- 
ter-evidence an this, it cannot be minis 
tained that the appearance of the let- 
ter mu in the deflections of AapvBarw, 
is a peculiarity exclunively Alexi 
drian; and with this, as the chief point 
urged in favonr of an Egyptian origm, 
the hypothesis itself falls to the 
gronud, There is absolutely nothing 
else of any moment to rely upon, 
oroeps the forins efray, x.7.., 4\0ar, 
which are too commonly interchanged 
swith the more usual formas in the pre- 
nent manuscript, to constitute them a 
yrvaliarity of its duslect, besides bring 
found freely in other manuscripts, 
which are as little Egyptian aa it- 
self, If our codex has sarshgueéyy 
in Phil iii. 12, it hae also snredorpemet, 
Phil. iii 1a; if it has alway, 

xxi 16, it has ewey xxi 38; if it 
has #\8ay, Mark vi 24, it hes alao 
HAGev, Vi 83; if it bas céay, Mark 
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vil 50, it has ai8oy, xvi. 5, uxay, Vili. 
7, Hxov, Vili. 14; awefaray, xvi, 


4b ;eweBadov, Matt, Evi. 905 4 ¥ 
latter Mati. v. 1, porw\dov, xv. 20. Here 


are of both forma; and 
others are abundant, quite enough to 
prove that the presence of a/pha in 
certain tenses of verbs where we wsu- 
ally find the omécrun, is not the inva- 
tiuble characteristic of our manu- 
script. ‘Iwo inatances of © occur in 
Jobn vii. 45. The we woul? seen 
indifferent, and is common elsewhere. 

Again, the perfect tense ending in 
ay inxtead of aoe is called a peculiar- 
ity of our manuscript, and confined 
to Alexandria; but the common ter- 
nination is seen hero and therein the 
manuscript, But, first of all, we must 
vall attention to Rom. xvi. 7, where, 
instend of Hug's yeyovay, Mni’s edi- 
tion reads yeyoramy; Hug being a 
more reliable authority for a reading 
than the wretched imprint of the Car- 
dinal, and being sustained, moreover, 
by the authority of the collatora, In 
Acts xvii. 24, we have seqraory ; Jude 
10, oiaow ; the same, Juln x, 4, 5,x¥. 
ZL; ewpaxaey, prpnoneacy. John Xv, 
24, nnd dozens of others. 

On the evidence already adduced, 
showing that the apposed Alexan- 
drian peculiarities of the maiuscript 
are not Alexandrian at all, but just us 
common in Italian as in Hgyptian 
ek, and finiling thus the way open 
conjecture or hypothesis of our 
Hon the aulject of the natal soil 
{ the Codex, we ninat confers that 
Jean te an [talian origin. In 
port of which we may urge a 
Ui ttera or two, but diminutive as 
they are they are not smaller than 
the alleged basis of ite Egyptian deri- 
vation ~-they may bexidos be sound, 
which the other was nat. 

There rx a yery curious reading in 
2ud Peter ni. 10, whieh may find ita 
wigin im a Latin word—the verse 
reuling thus in the Vatican: $s f+ 
[et qpapa eupiov wr edexrge [iv vuers] 
sv 4 ol viparoi poknov wapedavwovrat, 
croixea fe kaveouseve AU _merat, Rat yy 
eas ta dy airy ipyaripeOnerer, “The 
tiny of the Lord will come us_a thief 
[in the night] inthe bAnen the zeerene 
away with a grea no 
and the elements ahall melt with 
fervent heat ; the sarth also and the 
works thst are therein, shail be 
burned up” (“shalt be found,” Vat. 
MS.) I do not overlook the fact 
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tess bees reading is met with Siew: 
where, Bo rarely as scarcely 
be more than an écho of our text. 
There are two ways which suggest 
themselves of accounting for this odd 
word in the present place. The one 
in that the negative pq has dropped 
out, and that the original reading was 
Hn svpOncovrar, which would givo @ 
wood and scriptural sense, and would 
answer well to the Av@neera: of tho 
precoding, clause ; but this iy abso- 
ately without manuscript suthority. 
Our other suggestion is that the word 
is ueither more nor less than the 
Latin verb wro, I burn, and that 
evocOqeeras is thus only a Latin ruot 
with a Greek inflection: veleat guan- 
tum. 

‘Wo have the Latin name Silranns 
rendered into Greck, Ist Peter v. 12, 
orfavov, although it appears in of 
forms in’ threo other places in Mi 
imprint, but with qnestionakle cor- 
reotness, for the collators are against 
the Cardinal Now this ix a Latin 
wad not n Greek orthography, Brrit 
appearing for Virit, Biro for Vergo, 
and Octabia for Octanic on the monn- 
ments. ‘Fhe common Greek form is 
movavoc, 

There ia also the curions reading of 
Mark iv. 8, where the Greek numeral, 
é», is taken for the Latin preposition, 
im, “and brought forth sto thirty, 
and im sixty, and tm a hundred.” 
Tischendorf, it is true, considers this 
the genuine reading, but quotes it as. 
if the Codex B read thrice eig, which 
it does only once. There is great 
difficulty about determining the true 
lection hero, but to a suribe ignorant 
of Greek to take an unaccented év for 
év would be natural. 

The ing «ir av, which is that 
also of tho very remarkable and 
Latinizing Oodex Bezae, savonrs of 
the Roman étem, Tischendorf cites 
only the one authority for it, The 
learued  bnt speculative author of 
Palavo-Romaten would have thanked 
118 npon bia knoes for this muggestion, 

Weinnyadathe titleseara Mag@aoy, 
wpor pupmove, iacwBov smorodg, mnt 
apakug awozrodwy, the two laticr of 
which, if they can be dopended on, 
are sheer Latin conrtructions and not: 
Creek. very eye recognises in both 
Rpicate quae sod ; oe a 
rin, the airaplioi jum, 
rather then the ornate famosa of the 
language of Plato and the gods. 
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We cannot see much advantage to 
be gained for ths authority the 
manuscript by assigning it a place 
amid the polemica of the fourth cen- 
tory. Do not Ori Jerome, Ter- 
tullian, and Augustine, teatify toabun- 
dant variations in the enpies of their 
own day; and are not the quotations 
from Senpture in the earliest writers 
of the church teptibly different 
froma one another? “The devil’s apos- 
tes,” as corrupters of texts were call- 
ed by a very carly writer—(“The de- 
vil’s deacons” is an apostolic phrase, 
2 Cor, xi. 1h) —were, indeed, soon at 
work, altering by design; but even 
without this source of change, which 
we believe to have heen very limited 
in ita effects, good men with the best 
intentions, aud all men from unavoid- 
able tiatakes, contributed to alter the 
original and genuine text. With re- 
gard to the very partial influence of 
the heretical pravator of copies of 
Iloly Writ, and the real authorship of 
tho clerical errorsof manuscripts, each 
sacred writer und cach suppored cor- 
raptor, might lay them at the doors 
of the transcribers, in the words— 
non mens cst error: neruit librariua 
dts. By the fourth century, or 
fifth, there were probably as many 
and as yreat variations from the 
purity of the autograph text, as there 
have been since then—the variations 
detected now not being modern in 
almort any case, but ancient. Each. 
church, region, preacher, editor, own- 
er, translator, and transcriber, seems 
te have had an edition differing more 
or Jess from every other, and because 
most of these varieties aro only ga- 
thered together in modern times, and 
asa matter of course, from the more 
recent manuscripts, the older docu- 
inents having perished, their origin 
has heen avcribed to the negligenoe 
or design of the more modern copyista. 
Thin ina creat fallacy, and will vitiate 
inuch of our reasoning on the subject 
of mannscriptsif not carefully avoided, 
The variations originated chiefly in 
the first five centuries of the Christian 
church, xnd not Inter, Every cause 
that has eondnecd since that tine to 
garble or rautilnte the text of the 
Christian documents, was then in 
more intense and energetic operation 
than at any later period. on 
avouches this, and confirms 
it: maxima pare depravatartim lee- 
tionam primia sacculi¢ inemsit a. ee 
% 
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Antiquitas praccipue Uicentia scriba- 
rumet correctorum lucuriavit—Rinck, 
x. 11. See also the learned Jesuit 
Germon’s Monograph—De veteribus 
Haereticis Ecclesiasticorum Codicum 
corruptoribus, 1713. 

Every written copy necessarily 
differed from every other copy; even 
successive copies mude by the sane 
seribe after the same exemplar were 
all unlike each other from the opera- 
tion of various vaunes; and all thease 
faults of the different copies weie of 
course imitated in the copies nde 
from these, with other original fuults 
added. Codices bear no resemblance 
to printed editions; there was never 
uniformity in all respecta between two 
mnanuscripts,much less between a neric 
of written hooks of any province or 
nation, as there will be m a printed 
edition of five hundred or a thoneunt 
copies; hence cach manuavript must 
stand or fall as representative of its 
individual text, and not of that eur- 
rent in uny region or Church. The 
Vatican Codex has no valid claim to 
yepresent the prevailing text of the 
age to which it belungs There uever 
was sucha text in the sense of one 
represented alike in two copies, or a 
series of copier without variation: aml 
much of the evidence hithete attam 
able ig ugainst ite curt and quaint text 
being in harmony with those generally 
circulating in the Church at lage. 

Besides, our Codex ix not free trum 
the posible charge of theologiéal bias, 
as inthe reading, Jolini. 1s,in whieh it 
substitutes povoyerne Ozoc for viow. 
“only-hegotten (tod,” for “onty-le- 
gotten Son.” This is something like 
thatof the Alexandrian manuctipt A, 
John xix. 40, wherein the corpe of 
Senna is called roowpa rouPeon, the bly 
of God. In neither of these cass 
can we yield our convictions of the 
wrongness of the reading to the au 
tiquity or anpposed authority of the 
manuscripts. Subjective considera 
tions and internal evidence aro of 
some weight in the determination of 
# text, and no man, without renotunc- 
ing hia judgment altogether, can 
himself down to the reception of sug- 
gested readinga uf an unspostolical 
Character, merely because the voice of 
one or two antiquated manuscripte is 
raised in their favour. 

These two readings just instanced 
‘we reject, although we receive Gzo¢ in. 
Acta xx. 28, aa probable, and the same 
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word in 1 Timothy iii, 16, aa certain. 
The construction and the usage are 
not op i 

the admission of the Divine Neme, 
us in those to which we object. .We 
are not concerned to ascertain whe- 
ther theological reasons dictated the 
changes of G20, for svpog, and viceverad, 
which are to be found in the Vatican 
muumueript, eg, the former variation, 
Acta xvi. 10, 32; xvii. 27; xxi. 20: 
the latter, xv. 30: xx, BT 
These are specimens of a common 
kindof various reading, easily necuunt- 
ed for under orlinary circumstances 
without the suspic of design. But 
whatever be the antiquity or the 
merits of the manupeript itself, there 
be Tmt one opinion entertained of 
unfortunate character of Maui's 
publication, 

The tantalizing result of the Car- 
Ainal’s editorial labours is moxt aptly 
expressed in Baillr’s description of the 

isionary Ak hemy of the MiddileA gem, 
and] ite finitles results: “Est nine arte 
ars: enjus principium ent 5 
dium mentin, fia mendienre 
Whavh we may treely render, “a work 
Wort marhticwlly done, whieh began 
with & profession of jutelligence, be- 
hed that pretension as it advanced, 
and bexuared its author in the issue,” 
That the result of beggury was pot 
Ineraliy reached in the Cardinal's 
min, may, pethaps, be owing tu the 
ux Which accounted for the 
erity of the early Franciyeans: 
Father of the Cordeliers being 
shed hy the Pope how he came to be 
de te maintain xo ma religious 
hientes, replied, complimenting his 
Holiness, “that their order, though it 
hak a very poor mother (the Church), 
had a very opulent father (the 
we)” Resoitrces were doubtless 
fivunt to sustain Mai in his costly en- 
prise, without encroaching npn the 
personal Comforts of bis Eminence, or 
mpovensling the expertations of his 
kindred. 

The yood Cardinal ought to have 
Atudicd with special attention, in re- 
ference, at least, to this one publica 
thon of his, the posthumous work of 
his brother Cardinal Valerio, De cau 
tiene adhibend& in edendis libris 
net that the guis scribat or the quel 
acribetur, or the cur, or the ad quos 
is in question, as on all theae grounds 

i must be proclaimed unexcey 
able, but that be has 
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the gaomodo of actual performance. 
We fin in the wail of the seventeenth 
century scholar, with a direct appli- 
eation of our own to the nineteeuth 
century scholar’s senile shortcomn- 
ings :—“mirabile enim est quosdam 
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interdum ascripsiswe [libros edidisse] 
ita barbare, ita inquinate, ut legi sine 
fastidio et sine molestia, a viris me- 
diocriter in bonis artibus versatis nou 
quexnt,” 


HESPERUS. 


Lo! Autumw’s star, the golden evening star, 

The splendour-hearted star of harvest, fills 
"Phe woxt with joy ; the rivers take its light, 
And o’er the sea it dances through the night, 

And round the shores, the forest- 

And leafy headlands, sparkles from afar. 
Ot rieh and sweet, O! harbinger di 
© bringer of xoft herbage tu the kine! 

O! plenteots-hauded god of whext and wine— 
he juiedd apple mellows in thy glow ; 

And dive the amaranth her purple vase 

Vithin the waters silvered with thy rays ; 
And pants the nightingale her soug of pr 
From gardens where the Augnot roses blew. 











All that thou touchest, gladdens : in the even 

The hamlet’s children cease their play, and turn 

Their innocent eyes where thy kind glories burn. 
Thou shinest o’er the widow old and weak, 
And o'er the maiden in her cottage meek, 
And o’er the sickleman’s embiowntd cheek, 

Who better loves thee than all stars beside— 
The Pleiads pale, the scintillating Seven — 

‘And, silent, halts ta worship thee Oh uide, 
Oh rustic guardian of a gate m heaven. 






Not solely ronnd the norlands green and wan 
"Thon movext ; still thy sappbire lustre Hows 
(er India’s ebon woods, Sabien’s sands, 
Durk paraidises, incense-bearing lands, 
And mighty rivers floating from the dawn, 
Where glooms the cy and the fuchsia glows. 
O, still shine on, ubiquitously bright, 
Above the silent realms, the lands of song, 
Where odorous woods exhale the nuonday’s fire, 
Where thrilla the blue with tonings of the lyre, 
And fast by marble ruins foam alone 
Ths Lllied freshes, Senting to tle night = 
low sovereign beaut spirit glow, 
Until the angels of the maize reap 
The golden clouds, and sweeten human sleep, 
‘Till o'er the crimson-fronted morning steep, 
The aea-bird wavers on a wing of snow! 
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PART 1316 AARLIER AND WIGCRLLAWBOUA WAITHIOR. 


‘THERE is scarcely any one among 


our Teadors, we su who is not 
already perfectly well acquainted with 
that charming optical illusion known 


a8 @ series of 
remember it a8 a scientific toy, 
ing about midway, in point 
time and excellence, between the old 
ic Lantern of our childhood and 
that wonderful new-fangled world-in- 
little--that double-barreled micro- 
cosm of photography —the Stereo 
revpe. Don’t weall of us bear vividly 
inrecollection the mingled surprise and 
suspense with which we first watclie«t 
those marvellous fluctuations of light 
and shadow upon the dise of the 
Disrolving Views, as we sat there in 
the darkened exhibition-room— 
ture fading into picture-- the va 
gated colours and imanifold out 
of each glowing radiantly for aw! 
upon the spectral canvas, wa turn hy 
tarn the paintings streamed upon it 
distin tly from the Jens of the in- 
visible microscope. Tt wax the reali- 
zation for once of the wizard mirror 
of the Necromancer. We were xtiests 
ut length, for one delightfnl interval, 
af our old friend Cormelius Ag. 
uy of that more modern intimate, no 
Joss King of the Secrs and Blaster of 
the Arcana of the darker saeuces, 
Cagliostro, the Rosicrucian. 
It happened, perluups, that we were 
gazing upon a beautiful sylvan Iand- 
Krapey uiubrageous with fol 
phonoua sonshine, exyu 
Mlusory in its aérial perspectiv 
Gradually, while we are yet looking 
at it, there steals over the svene some 
nameless ghost of a change: the 
hues paling off imperceptibly— the 
shapes fainting away inte shadows— 
their outlines becoming blurred—~a 
blending of mist and mystery ; when, 
Io! a granite pillar starts abruptly out 
zonder fen, ak have py in oe 
for the fragment af s groin 
roof’ ig glimmering upon a sudden 
through the clone tery oriel window, 
orgeous With «i glass, occupics 
the tniddle distance, and at the next 
instant we marvel to find ourselves 
mo longer gazing upon the green 


Miscellanies: Prose_and Verse. 
Fair,” So, 


issolving Views. We 
stand- 
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country-side, but upon the mystical 
glories of the interior of some old 
hic cathedral. 
ly have we become famili- 
arized, however, with the peculiari- 
ties of this new spoctucle, when a 
surging hillow, it may be, rolls out of 
the teaselnted pavement— high up in 
the roud-loft the gilded orgin-plpes 
are welbed over with a sudden 
tracery of shrouds and rigging—a jib- 
hoom sprouts surprisingly out of the 
half-transpurent architecture ; and— 
in another twinkling change—woe are 
watching the progress of a rising 
storm, far out at sea, in the midst of 
the crinis of sone disastrous shipwreck. 
It is now nearly eleven years ago 
hince a perics of transformations quite 
as mysterious and remarkable in their 
way appeared upon the surface of yet. 
more magical spectrum that new 
wirror held up nawadays, in Jieu of 
the drama, before Nuture as reen in 
Society—-the reflective and sometimes: 
(it must be contessod) the distorting 
circle of our pernulical Interature. 
There, among other shifting formy 
and features, ha appeared uring 
some ten years previously, aguiccension 
of whimeéical personages, grotesquely 
emanating, one after another, from 
the sauce creative imagination, They 
moved in motley. They talked. in 
feignod vui Tt was the shadow 
‘one fantastie entity seen in a 
variety of diffvrent disguises, Now 
it was nv other than George Fite 
bvedle who, from his ouorner in the 
Oumium Club, quizzed the whale 
social system through the medium of 
his Confessions, Now it was dear old 
gurrulous .Wichael Angelo T'itmarst, 
perpetually laughing at usthrough his 
comical spectucles, saving only at 
rare moments, when his keon 





















at, ming dim with emotion, he 
whi the off to rub them 
dry, with the tears in hia voive. 


Now it was the straddling saunter 
%, the orgy ior} Charter Fitzroy 
lantagenet Yellowplu. uring us 
into attention from the first moment 
of his preposterous apparition—hi 
no doubt, Ludly-mended gongequil! 
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dropping wi from it aa he wrote fore a cluster of menials in plush 
in splotches of excruciating breeches, bas be not thee ona 
graphy. Here it was the assumed ticularized “that delightful quivering 

alter ego,” or archet of Snob, de- preggo of the calves, which,” says 
lineating specimen specimen he, “ always had a frantio fasci- 
of hig own ier “genus” with nation for us.” So, with that “de- 


the point of a scalpel, or pinning them 
down one by one upon his page as 
actually and substantially as the per- 
forat spoil of the entomologist. 
Here it was that prize-wag—fed upon 
the oat-cake of laughter—the me- 
anorable Fat Contributor, joviully 
shaking his sides and our own too, 
xympathetically, by the vuntagion of 
Inagenial merriment. Another while 
it was excellent Jr. Jérown himself, 
yoking fun with an air of irresistible 
gravity ot his ingemous offspring, 
fresh from the paternal nest, pruning 
his uew-fledged wings in the acanty 
sunbeams finding their way into Fig 
Tree Court, Inner Temple. 
we were cxelumging appreciative 
winks with honest Sjev., tender ub- 
Lreviation for the well-heloved spee- 
tacles. Now we listened delighted to 
the warblings of Polirennan 4. Now 
gazed aduiringly upon the olitrusive 
check and alHuent whiskers ot’ / eames, 
otherwise popularly known, after his 
promotion from Buckley-square tothe 
{fulbany, as C, Jeames de la Pluche, 
hag, Wonderfully dissimilarcaterers 
forthe gencral amtsenicnt, allof these, 
it must be acknowledged—yet some 
among them carrying conspicuously 
into the throng of their contempo- 
raries one common and thenceforth 
suiticicutly familiar characteristic : 
to wit, thoge two wmazingly bulbous 
calves upon which certain of these 
imaginary peraonages stalk down 
their respective narratives to their 
own renown, and to our unspeakable 
adiniration ; calves such as Perseus 
inight, in a happy moment, have 
caught, ranged two und two down 
the palace staircase, and (with a flash 
of his Medusa-shield) appropriately 
vasified intu balustrades. Porten- 
tous protuberances of muscle, distinc- 
tive, above all, of those twin chiefsof 
Flunkeydom—the renowned Jeames 
and the delightful Yevowplush. This 
perpetually recwrent characteristic 
for confessedly however, it ehould 
he observed, “a weakness” with 
the creator of these aimixble indi- 
vidualities. Has he not in une of 
the earlier chapters of hie great 
“Book of Snobs,” when pausing be- 











lightful quivering swagger,” pass on 
to immortality the calves of "eames 
and Vellnopluah, 

The fortunate momentarrived, how- 
ever, eventually, when the last gro- 
fexque change waa to flutter across 
the mobile features revealed to us in 
thie singular species of lite phan- 
tasinagoria. The applauded, actor 
‘was to appear himself at last in pro- 
ue perwnd before the footlighta. 

{ask and motley thrown behind the 
Bide-xcenes, as no longer requisite. 
Dropped off the false ding of the 
Fat Contributor! Faded out like a 
Mush the t_complexion of Mr. 
Brown, Seni Dwindled away into 
ghostly nothingueas, even the flesh; 
proportions of the celebrated lege al- 
ready patticularized | The guttural 
waguerivs of Spee. no longer audible. 
Silenced the hilariows equeak of Snob 
behind the green baize curtain of Mr, 
Panch, the manager. Nothing left of 
Fitzboodle but his wit ; or of M. 
A. Titwarh but lis spectacles. In- 
nteal of any one among these fancy 
portraits sketched by the hand of the 
Invisibleartist, there at length appears 
before us a life-like ropresentation of 
that artist himself. The features of 
the autor (no longer anonymous) re- 
flected _in his own polished looking- 
glass, framed in his own first-acknow- 
edged title-page ; features soon after- 
wards portrayed’ with infinite skill 
by the truthful graver of Francis Holl, 
from the inimitable pencilling by 
Sumuel Laurence. 

An impression of this admirable 
likeness hangs, to the present day, 
upon the wall of alittle old-fashioned 
sitting-room, on the ground floor of a 
mouruful-looking house, upon the bor- 
ders of 2 cluurchyard, hid away among 
the wild mvors of Yorkshire. Half a 
dozen years ago it was installed there 














as the most cherished among all the 
houschold goda of one of the keeneat 
witted women in 1d -—aince 


ried away bard by under # grave- 
bt scribbled over with memorial 
names ; dead, the last among @ numer- 
ous fainily, and yet, though the last, 
the most Prematurely. ‘The character 
revealed in this vivid portraiture, the 
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contour of the head, the expression 
of the features, Charlotte Bronté cle- 
erly epitomized in the exclamation, 
to which she is tod to have given 
niterance when bret looking af the 
picture -—“And there caine up a lion 
ont of Judah!” This, it may be re- 
auarked, waa upon the orcasion of her 
first seeing the original drawing in the 
metropolis, Afterwarda, whena copy 
of the engraving came into her pox- 
session at Haworth Parsonage, she 
analyzed the portrait carefully, with 
a subtle and appreciative discrimina- 
tion. And it is, indeed, worthy of the 
analysis; for without bearing about 
it one single line of beauty, it is the 
“counterfeit presentment” of a really 
remarkable countenance ; the emi- 
nently characteristic head of the great- 
ext satirist, and one of the most 
lightfal humorista of our generation. 
In his own estiwation, probably, “nut 
worth the sun-burning,” according 
to the happy phrase of Shak~peare’» 
Harry the Fifth ; yet, for all that, 
precisely the very in whieh weean, 
every one of us, recognise the eaustic 
wit that gave to the novel without a 
hero, @ heraine like Becky 5 
the genial and gentie heart te w 
pulsations we ave indebted for 
existence of Colonel Newcon 
anining “the great nian's 
(as she reverently terme it), with 
of shrewdest scratiny, the anthoress 
of “Jane Eyre,” observed thereat 
that the broad brow seemed te her t 
expressintellect. “Certain lines aln 
the nose nnd choek betray the satirist 
and cynic,” slic write 
mouth indicates a child-like sin 
city; perhaps, even a degree of inre- 
soluteneas, inconsistency, weakness m 
short, but a weaknens not unamialie,” 
Nevertheless, she remarks inmunedists 
ly afterwards in regiad to the picture, 
that “a certain, not quite, Cusintian 
expression —‘not te put teo fine ant 
‘pon it,” an expression of ait, wort 
vividly marked in the original ia here 
softened ; and perhups a little, a very 
litle, of the power hax escaped in the 
ameliorating proves.” There wlands 
the author before us, in truth dix 
tinetly portrayed ; in stature, tall ; 
proportions, stalwart; at this 
‘writing no more than some forty-eight 
years of age; yet, long since with his 
shock of hair sv bountifully sprinkled 
with sray a3 to be almost whitened, 
Evideuce beyond all this, clearly dis- 
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cernible through the features, of the 
blending in that shrewd observer of 
the contrasting natures of the satirist 
and the humorist: a look at once kind- 
ly and scornful, gleaming out bravely 
through the spectacles in a glance of 
auningled sarcasm and goud fellowship. 
‘illinm Makepeace Thackeray, 
was born in 181i, at Calcutta, aud 
consequently might, so far indeed, be 
claimed by the Asiatics as « Bengalce. 
But it is pleasant to note of our truly 
British author, that on both sides he 
came of thoroughly British pareutage: 
his mother (still happily Living), bein 
the dexeendant from an old Welch 
family, his father(long since deceased), 
the lant of an extended line of York- 
shireinen. And evidently if we ma: 
judge from an incidental remarl 
thrown out by him parenthetically 
in the first of Jus ax lectures on the 
English Humorists, where he is 
speaking of Dublin, as Swift's un- 
doubted biath-plare —“hut it xeems 
to me be is no more an Lrishman, 
than a man born of Enxliah parents 
at Calewtts, ix a Hindeo™- Mr, 
Thackeray, himself, imphes a claim 
advanced on his own part to be 
garde, nov in any respect aa a Al 
glo Indian, but distinetly, and ense 
tally, as an Englishman, His ances- 
try, Whether viewed ju reference to 
his inaterual er paternal progeni- 
tors, unght certamls he desenbed 
hoa duuble sagnitt 
aw, us racy of the 
i It in 0 circumstance 
in regard to these 
i ing, ay the inci 
dent dees, the first arvival of the 
tamily in the nity of Lamion, 
trofh the wilds of Yorkshire, that the 
lev. Richard Tharkeray, grandfather 
of our novelist, was for some year 
cof Hartiey, in Middlonex, Atthe 
commencement of the present century, 
that clergiman's son, father of the 
iuture nan of letters, ecupie, in his 
capacity us a civil servant of the 
Honourable East Tudia Company, & 
lucrative and rexponsible post in the 
vapital of the Bengal Presidency. Pre- 
urely widowed, William Thack- 
"a mother, a beautiful and acvom- 
plished hudly, after a little while, con- 
tracted a eccond inarriagu, and aa al- 
realy romarked, atill (it is pleanant to 
remember) survives to rejeice in the 
ilistinguished reputation avhieved by 
her son, ag one of the most remark- 
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able, and one of the most original of 
the later contributors to our national 
literature. A delightful glimpse of 
her, in her comely age, as “a fine 
handsome young-looking old lady,” 
hus but very recently heen obtained 
through a ‘casual allusion to_ that 
effect, occurring in Mry. Gaskell’s 
charming hiography of the author of 
“Villette,” where (4th ed. p. 403), Jane 
Fyre, in one of her more cheerful 
Jotters, records with undixgnixed glee, 
er introduction, one afternoon, to the 
inother of her favourite lero-vf-the 
pen, 

‘Any thing like a popular reputation 
now-a-days nevessitutes for the wi 
ner of if the payment of a certain 
penalty in the shape of individual 
publicity, which is among the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of a period 
unburthened at any rate (whate ser 
other fardels are yet borne upon its 
Atlantean shonldém), by the aerest 
semblance of 2 literary or pictorial 
vonsorship. Heuce, the unmmmbered 
photographs and memoirs issued from 
time to time of velelrated contempora- 
ries, The photographie art, of course, 
iy inexorable in ity representations. 
There is no need of Cromwell's ad- 
vice tu Lely, that the warts shontd 
never be slurred over, Init ali ahkhe 
aceurately portrayed. Granted but 
ordinary skill in the manipulation, 
excellence in the lous, purity in the 
eollodion, and those happy  aeci- 
dents of timo or atinosphere, which 
aro _esseutial for the production of a 
perfect negative (being te the 
as the gift of melody to the 
ian), and the photusraph is hy 
cea aren microm 

jy. The Biography, however, on 
thie side of the Aflantio ut least, 
happily for the preservation. among 
us of the customary amenities of 
social life, admits of a certain wmi- 
able and rational amount of reticence, 
Tt was reserved for Mr. ‘kens to 
learn, for the first time in his life, in 
the United States, as he himself re- 
counts with delightful gravity, in 
American Notes, “how the back of 
lkead looked when viewed from he- 
hind,” as he eat there in a railway 
ear, waiting patiently fur the train to 
carry him out of a mob of Yankce 
spectators, There it was also, upon 
another occasion, that the eame great 
humorist, having his yold watch 
caught sight of by another United 
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States inquisitor, was “asked,” be 
tella us, “what ‘hat cost, and whether 
it was French watch, and where I 
Rt it, and how I got it, and whether 
bought it, or had it given me, and 
how it went, and where the key-hole 
was, nnd when I wound it, every 
ight or every morning, and whether 
ever forgot to wind it at all, and if, 
I whut then; eh? lor now! du 
tell” Here, however, in these istanda, 
we ern leeve the watches of our great 
authors unthought of, save by our 
light-fingered professionals, We can 
content ourselves with a front view 
of those heads, to which we are so 
largely indebted: saving and exeept- 
ing we bebeve in that solitary In- 
i the eccentric author of 
1s 1eprenented as seated 
Ins arm-echair, in the hbrary at 
Keswick, with lus back towards ne 
for ever, in the tantalizing froutis- 
pices, Nevertheless, while any rea- 
sonable nian amongot us would shrink 
fiom the indeheacy of taking an in- 
ventory of the later aud penntes of a 
home; wlote any rational observer 
here would: instin: retrain, of 
course, trom describing the dinly cos 
tume of the living waiter of emiuence, 
with that deh¢htful particuinrity with 
wach the bills of Mr. Pilby,the tailor, 
mention the “ratteen cout” and the 
“bloou-colouted breeches ” of Oliver 
Goldsmith: the outhues of a career 
¢ sitely be sketched upon our tub- 
Iets, so soon ax fame Ins rendered 
those outlines in a manner public pro- 
We may Joiter and chat among 
ars of the peristyle without. 
ion of the laws of courtesy ; 
we but paree npon the inner thresh- 
we abstain from lifting the 
the porch of the 
trichnium : if we but bear in remem- 
Dranee the xywholie tore carved upon 
the old classic cetlings over the centre 
of the hanquet-table—the rose ever 
since those days, or rather nights, of 
the ancient syimposinm, imparting a 
proverbial sanctity te social converse. 
ided by this rational sense of what 

is alone allowable to the biographer 
of the living, we would here trace in 
a few rapid touches, the leading points 
jn the forty years traversed by W. 
M. Thackerzy, in his advance ‘from 
childhood to maturity: from the period 
when, as # rengh-pated urchin, he 
firet donned the gown, doubly famous 
now ay that worn algo, once upon 4 
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time, by Old Flos (Sir Henry Have- 
Joa and by Old Sodd Colonel daar 
aaa Newcomie); upon ent 
ag 8 scholar, the ald monastic 
Charterhouse, There, among the 
Cistercians, a8 he loves to call them, 
‘Thackeray received hia early educa- 
tion, Thence he was removed in duo 
course to the University of Cambridge, 
where, among his contemporaries may 
be found numbered upon the list of 
the then alumni, several destined, 
like himself, to achieve some re} 
tion in literature. Foremost among 
these aspiring striplings, the now 
laureate, Alfred Tennyson. Notice- 
able among them—in a lesser and va- 
ried degree - Mitchel! Kemble, thelate 
ifted Saxon antiquary; Monckton 
es, the aceumplished member for 
Pontefract ; Alexander Kinyluke, au. 
thurofthat brilliant, cynical *Zothen:” 
together with ancther famous oricutsl 
traveller, the ill-fated and lamented 
Eliot, Warburton. 

Originally intended for a eureer at 
the bar, Lr. Thackeray kept seven or 
eight terms while at Cambrida 
eventually qnitted the Univ 
without a degree. bent upon obeying 
inplicitly, aud with all reasonable 
despatch, the eartiest prompting» of 
his youthful ambition, then inciting: 
him at the outset of his eureer to 
hevome in preference tu aught else, 
unartist. In this Gositsn he appears to 
have been encouraged, at the perivi, 
by « variety of circumstances. fin- 
incdiately, for example, upon comiuy 
of age fn 1532, he found hinwelf 
in possession, by inheritance, if nut 
of an ample fortune, at any rate of 
an independence suftivicut tu justify 
him in carrying uut to the full hi 
own instinctive inclinations He at 
quce started upon un educational 
tour, as an art student, through the 
principal galleries of the European 
continent. Pausing for a while in 
those travela for the more careful 

rosecution of his studies at ome, 
ackeray lgitered ou at hia leisure 
among academics of Italy and 
Germany. Thither, indeed, while yet 
aminor, he had found his way, pencil 
in hand, inte the midst of the refined 
iety of Weimar, then in 1831, still 
recognised as the intellectual capital 
of the whole Teutunic Confederation. 

At nin his artistic powers, 
like thuse of Clive Newconse, were 
shisfly remarkable for the extravagant 
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sndrapid drollery ofhisquaintly-acrib- 
bled caricatures—comioal aketahes of 
situation and character dashed off in 
Ren-end-ink, currente calamo, for the 
ighted amusement of his acquaint- 
ances. “Amongthe English wholived 
in Weimar during these days,” writes 
Mr, Lewes, in his “Lifo of Géethe,” 
(wal. ii. p, 449) “was a youth whose 
name is uow carried in trimaph 
wherever. Englisls literature ischerish- 
ed— William Makepeace Thackeray :” 
the biographeradding —“ and Weitnar 
albuus still diaplay with prido the 
earivatures which the young ratiriat 
sketched at that period.” Several of 
these bizarre scraps of pictorial fun 
were shown at the thne to Guethe, to 
thegreatauthor's unspeakuhle aanise 
ut. <And, at lust, there came t 
marked thencetorth with a whi 
stone in the valendar of the young 
Englishman, when the vencrable Ci 
ian poet gave andience to the ca 
turint. The interview hax happily 
Teen described by Mr, ‘Thuckeray 
himself, in that channing letter, pen- 
ued nearly one quarter of a century 
after the oecurrence it deseriber; that 
letter, daicd “Londen, 2th April, 
1855," in which be recounts to Mr. 
Lewes the circiuustance of his converse 
with the author of “Faust.” Through 
that epistle, a vividly as through the 
lorgnette of a atereoscupe, We Tecog- 
nise that stately, eormely figure, rohud 
in the long grey redingote, the bloom- 
ing features beaming radiantly aluve 
the whit loth, the little red rib- 
bon glow u the button hole, Med 
ns Thackeray, exult 
lowe of those delightful 

























Several years pussed thus pleasantly 
over the head of the young art- 
etudent, preparing himself with 
cager but desultury application for 
t tulle in the atelier, which were 
uever, a4 it happened, to begin for 
him in carnest. How it eventually 
came to paw that, in the twenty-fiftl 
year of hip age, art was permanently 
abandoned by him for letters,he hi If 
humorously related more than twelve- 
iuonths since, upon the vocauion of the 
auuual diuner given by the ral Aca- 
demy. There, within the walls of the 
National Gallery, npon Saturday, the 
let of , 1858, Mr. Thackeray af: 
forded us that anecdotal glimpae of his 
earlier life which was woleome to all 
who heard it, asa fragmentary 
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of hin autobiography. Mr. Oharles 
Dickens having respon led to the 
toast of literature, Mr Thackeray, 
whose name had likewise been cow ied 
with that toast complimentarily— 
supplemented the th: of Bog with 
thia moet apt reminiscence :— 

* Had it not been,” he said, “for 
the direct act of my friend who has 
just sat down, [should most likely have 
never been included in the toust which 
you have heen pleased to drink; and I 
should have tried to be, not a writer 
but a painter or demener of pictures. 
That was the object of my early am- 
bition; and T can remeimlier when Mr, 
Dickena was a very young nan, and 
had commenced delighting the workt 
with sowe charming humorous works, 
of which I cammot mention the name, 
bat which were colonred light green 
and caine out once a month; that this 
young man wanted an artint to illus- 
trate his writings; anil I recollect 
walking up to bin chinwbers with two 
or three drawinga in my hand, which, 
strange to suy, he did not find suit- 
able. But for that unfortunate blight 
which came over iy artiotical cxist- 
ence, it would have Deew my pride and 
iy pleasure to have endeavoured one 
day to find a place on these walle for 
one of ny petformances.”” 

Happily for us ail, that wholesome 
Dlight did really descend thus upon 
the pictorial leaves carried hopefully 
by illiam Thackeray to the door of 
those chambersin Furnival » 1, thu 
doubly and delightfally chunic ground, 
Deing nt once the abode of the hist 
rian of Mr. Pickwick, anc the starting 
point in the brilliant literary career 
since traversed by the author of “Va- 
nity Fair’ and “The Newcomes.” 
Shortly before this incident, while so- 
journing in the French capital, Mr. 
Thackeray hal been industriously, 
day after day, copying poetures in the 

ery of the Louvre. Thenceforth, 
flowever, after that timely corrective, 
the crayon was thrown aside for the 
goosequill. Tho art-student, forsak- 
ing the palette for the standish, set- 
tled down resolutely to work out his 
doatinies afrosh, and with redoubled 
fervour, in his new capacity as a 
professional man-of-lotters. ‘ 

According to 6 writer in the Edin- 











burgh Renew, Mr, Thackeray illua- 
trated hie literary career shortly after 


its commencement, somewhat F 
by setting on foot and sutog mak 
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distinguished ability, a weekly jour- 
nal, srranged upon the plax of the 
Literary Gazette and Athenaeum. It 
is generally understood that hia pen 
contributed to the columns of the 





Times newspaper during the editoi 
ship of that first of all London jour- 


nais, by Thomas Barnes, the firet of 
all London journalists. “Hie earliest 
settled ‘engagement, however, upon 
the staff of any periodical, dates, we 
believe, from the September of 1836, 
the very year during which the first 
great humerous nuvel by Boz was 
hrousht to its triumphal termination. 
The rejection of certain proffered em- 
Lelishmenta for which work, we 
, had suddenly, daring the 
nu -¢ of its periodical issue, driven 
«kerny from art to literature. 
avily the close of that year there 
commenced in London a daily 
pins ralled The Conetitetional, 

'» stepfather occupied. 
fiom the ontxet a prominent position 
in the direction of the estublishment. 
Vauielung, themgh this journal did, 
frou the wild of letters, within a 
few months after the date of its inan- 
duration, it is interesting to remember 
the names inscribed upon the cata- 
logue of its cuntributora, Douglas 
Jerrold, then fresh from the glories 
of © Bhack-eyed Susan,” was the thea- 
trieal critic. Laman Blanchard filled 
the Rbadamanthine chair ag the lite- 
rary reviewer. Dudley Costello wrote 
the foreign articles, W.M. Thackeray, 
tukun ap his position anew in the ga 
Freneh capntul, ethciently discharg 
during the existence of te newspaper, 
the congenial duties devolving upon 
linn in hie oflicial capacity as its Paris 
respondent. ‘There it was, during 
his soyonrn in that metropolis, that 
our author first met the fair Trish 
lady, to whom he was shortly after- 
wards married, and by whom he has 
issue two daughters. 

Scattered into thin air, whatever 
hopen were raised by The Constitu- 
tionu!, there remained for him the 
wide field of competition, open to all 
adventurers in literature in the 
of the old established periodicals. To 
these he contributed during the dozen 
years ensuing—industriously, with va- 
ried success, alwaysanonymoualy, His 
































eurliest distinction was gained In this 
manner through Fraser's Magazine, 
for which he wrote month; month, 


year after year, papers of the most 
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miscellaneous character, some of them 
of essential evanesconce, but others 
peculiarly worthy of preservation— 
easays upon art, reviews, tales, and 
sucial sketches, fantastic squibs, and. 
the quaintest satirical disquisitions. 
Foremost among these groterquely 
humorous contributions to “ Regina” 
were the nine facetious communica- 
tiona, entitled, “The Yellowplush 
Correspondence.”"* These, if never 
printed in a separate form in their 
own tongue, were at any rate even- 
tually translated into Dutch, by Mark 
Philip Lindo; and in that foreign 
guise were published at Haarlem in 
4848—during the first outburst of 
the popularity, won for the author 
hy the completion of “Vanity Fair® 
- under the novel title of “Gedenk- 
sehriften van den herr Yellowy lush.” 
The November of 1637 witnessed the 
appearance of the earliest of those 
niue eccentric and certainly very 
original _instalinents; the latest of 
thein, “Mr. Yellowplush’s Ajew,” ap- 
earing in “ Regina” in the August 
foHowing. It ia in that first prefa- 
tory chapter of his memorials that 
thé redoubtable Charles James Har- 
rington Fitzroy Plantagenet Yellow- 
plush observes of Captain Flupp— 
amoung other specimens of] Insquality : 
specimens provocative only of whi 
in Homeric phrase is defined as in 
tinguishable laughter —that “he i 
hiuzza, but looks inuch more like a 
Dravo.” Pointing ua the way majes- 
tically with his gold-headed cane, 
Chawles Jeaines introduces us— we are 
ashamed to confess it, always typon the 
proud grin, to Mrs. Shum's huaband 
—vonducts us into “Foring Parts,” 
refreshes us with a few “Skimmiugs 
from the Diary of GeorgeIV.”-_ skint- 
mings, of course, at once yielding us 
access to the rréme de la créme; reveals 
to our serutiny the various shuffles of 
“Mr. Duceace at Paris;’ obliges uw» 
with a trenchant exemplar of “Di- 
mond cut Dimond;” ultimately, 
bringing us up short, with a pathetic 
“Ajew,” as already intimated, from 
the lips of this preposterous’ high- 
Driest of Flunkeydom. 

Between the commencement and 
the completion of the Yellowplush 
Correspondence occurred one month’s 
omission—a hiatus suspiciously filled 
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up (ander date June, 183), by those 
“Strictures on Pictures” m Frazer's 
Mayezine, which formed, we believe, 
the carliest acknowledged effusion 
from the pen of Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh._ The sequel to this lecture 
upon the Fine Arts did not make its 
uppearauce in Regina until another 
entire twelvemonth had _elapacd, 
in June, 1830, M. A. Titmarsh 
put on the critical spectacles, 
fterwords, it was in the ensuing 
nhor, {here was brought to light, 
meh the xame channel, that in- 
genimis “ Letter to Macgilp on the 
French School of Painting,” which, a 
few months later, formed part and 
parcel of our anthor's first substantive 
jmblication. Thia, in truth, was no 
other than the “Paris Sketch Bouk,t 
by Mr. Titmarsh ;" a couple of 
volimes composed of miscellaneous 
papers several entirely new, but the 
majority simply reprinted from the 
periodicals, —Seattered through the 
etterprens appeared here, for the fitrt 
time, some of those fantastic little “de- 
signs by the author,” for which —eteh- 
ed on copperplate, pencilled on wool- 
Vlocks — Mr. Thackeray's writings 
have sv often since then been whiin- 
sically reintrkable, Productionsofart, 
sume of them abmnost as funny, most of 
them nearly ax inartintic ny even Tom 
Hout’ pictorial comicalities. As a 
draughtsman Mr, Thackeray employs 
the crayon and the needle habitually 
h too cureless a rapidity ever to 
t more, by their twittering move- 
it over Jevel hox or vanished 
al, than to tickle his reader now 
and then into a cordial burst of laugh- 
ter. With much of the grotesque 
genius of the caricaturist, he has but 
Ittlo of his manipulative dexterity— 
scarcely any indeed beyond that evi- 
denced by the extraordinary speed 
with which, literally in a twinkling, 
he produces there fantastic embellish- 
meuts. Occasionally, it ust be cot 
feased, dashing off thus rapidly a vig- 
nette or an initial letter characterized 
hy an effect the most exquisitely lu- 
dicrous, Instance this, one of the 
latter, te. an initial letter prefixed to 
a chapter about midway in “ Vanity 
Fair,” in the which a smull boy an 
girl ‘balance upon their tip-toes to a 
degree beyond the endurance of any- 
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one’s s gravity—attaining an acme of 
absurdity upon their pumps, beyond 
the possibility of an eulipne by any 
similar imagining of Leech or Crnik- 
shank. 

Reverting, however, from the es- 
bellishmeuts—which are but the sits 
interspersing the current of the letter- 
press—to the volumes of which they 
are but the incidental, and for the 
most part indifferent illustrations, we 
may observe, thut the work, as a 
whole, does not, iu one vense at Tea 
attect the merit of originality : seve 
of the tales in it being avewedly bor- 
rowed from the French, and repro- 
duced in translutions chiefly remark- 
able fur the ease, the frecdo 
the sprightliness ‘of the parapluase. 
The narrative, if so it can be termed, 
opens with a pleasaut “invasion of 
Trance" via Boulogne. U1 is xgree- 
ably inscribed by Mr. Titmarsh to 
his tailor, M. Aretz, of the Rue Riche- 
Hicu~ a gentleman who had offered 
him a 1,040 frane note, proving him- 
self thereby the very paragon of snips, 
aud one eminently worthy of theanced 
of this genial decheation. As a text 
of his qmatity as a huanorist, elniont 
we had said Iefore starting, we have 
that delightful record, by Mr. Tb: 
eray, of the English bull leard by 
him while they are crossing the ehan- 
nel. Says the gman at the wheel, 
“That's Ramegit,” says he, “that 
there's Deal—that’s Dover, round 
thut there pint, only you can't sce 
it.’ Aa for the written bad pronun- 
ciation of French, soon after we have 
landed upon the shores of Gaul, it is 
Lere altogether as excruciatingly good 
i L's iinita- 


























ally, os 
polyglot_mono- 
“ French, 
with that unmistakable English ac: 
cent.” ing the pager of this 
“Paris Sketch k,” who can ever 
forget “The Painter's Bargain” —that 
story of Simon Gambouge, where the 
invisible devil who has answered his 
soliloquy of impietics, on being asked 
by Simon, “ Where are you ?”" says in 
reply, and in the very smallest of 
voicen—" S-q-u-e-e-z-o[? And, im- 
mediately, on the nail boing picked 
from a bladder of crinison lake in the 
hand of the ertist, alittle imp spirte 
out on the palette. A little blvod- 
coloured imp of expanding dimen- 
siona—as big, at first, we are told, as 


jan. Hall 


the | Bail - 
Jognist calls it, quaintly, 
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a tadpole, 28 x mouse, aa a cat—when 
it jumps off the palette and turns a 
senersault! Who again can easily 
lose the remembrance of that other 
Kindred historiette of “The Devil's 
Wager” — the irreverent legend about 
the soul of Sir Roger de Rollo, such 
as ought by rights to have’ been 
channted by Thomas Ingoldsby : or 
Uhat quiintest of episodes, “The 
Story of Little Poiusinet,” another 
Little Pickle as ugly as Thersites, and 
us deformed as Asmodous? Here, 
too, in this curious mélange do wo 
still Jear im vivid recollection the 
inock-hervie bivgraply of Cartouche, 
the pickpocket ; the terrible histor 
of Mary Ancel -a leaf stained with 
blood, ton trom the Anunis of the 
Revolution; and the sorrowful me- 
of Beatrice Merger, a poor 
i servant of al work— memoirs 
mac newly twenty years ago 
by Thackeray, an simply aid as touch- 
ingly 2s Limiartine has since related. 
those uf Genevieve, Here likewire 
do we listen awe struck to that fright- 
tul record of “A Gambler's Death,” 
a story with a homie pathos in it, de- 
picting in wid cotoum the career 
and decease of Joly Attwood the 
ester, eireumoetantial ae- 
count of a triad for murder, relating 
tu ns in thin strange miscellany the 
extrac ewars of the care 

























pter that, While Rpeak 
peutionn, Thackeray writer, 
“Tt ix ua fine erim pleasure that we 
have in seeing a ian killed.” Ef- 
ve plrascs are by no means 
spanely sprinkled over this maiden 
work of the humorist and the satir- 
int, in which hi ly aiver evidence 
rare capacit yin both charactens, 
ng under the shadow of the 
Egyptian obelixk in that superb cen- 
tral point of the French capital, and 
remembering, ak lie looks about him, 
the scenes that have been witnessed 
in that really “finest site in Europe,” 
he wonders to himself, drolly, wh; 

upon earth they call it the Place de 
la Concorde? Looking then (in 1840) 
with an eye of keen xagacity under 
the specious quietude that lasted for 
years afterwards, until the arrival of 
one famous February, he declares of 
Louis Philippe, with all the confi- 












dence of one far in advance of his 
time, that “no one cares sixpence 
for him or his dynasty.” Soanning 
with an impartial glance the soci: 
and political probloms of that timeand 
country, he asks gravely—while dis- 
coursing upon the treatment there 
and then of female prisoners—“was 
it not a great stroke of the logisln- 
turo to euperintend the morals and 
the linen at once, and thus keep 
these poorcreaturescontinually mond- 
ing?” Descanting upon some of the 
glorious memories of the empire ho 
observes most happily of Murat that 
he was a kind of mixture of Dugues- 
clin and Ducrow-—a felicitous com- 
ment reminding one of that celebrated 
witticism of Mirabcau, in which tho 
great Tribune spoke of Lafayette by a 
double epithetaaC'romwell-Grandison. 

One of the most delightful por- 
tions of this “Puris Sketch Book” 
in one glorious critical chapter upon 
French caricature. It eclelates be- 
fittingly the genius of Phillipon and 
Daumier the rival artists of the Charr- 
vari. It relates, among other things, 
how they in their time have immor- 
tatized through their ineffably ridi- 
culous lithographs the knaveries of 
Robert Macaire, and of poor dea 
stupid Bertrand the perpetual accom- 
plice of that most clever and sagged 
of rapecallions, Phillipon it waa, hy 
the way, especially, who assisted 1n:t- 
terially, with the point of his wicket 
Jead-pencil, in pangiog about even- 
tually the third (and let us hope, final) 
French Revolution. He aasisted 
thus in preparing for it, by discover- 
ing in regard to the citizen king that 
as the Arab exclaiins with «liaguat 
in the ballad of Bon Gnaltier— 

« His head is like @ pear!” 

And thero—thanks to PhiDipon-— 
week after week that ww dangled 
and mellowed among the leaver of 
the Charisse Tub, at Jensth, in 

ay mic phrase, the pear being ripe, 
fel from ita high estate at the first 
breeze of the February Revolution. 

Throughout these initial velumes 
of his, however, Thockeray is cape 
cially bounteons in resard to art. Ho 
himself was just fresh from it; he was 
yet great upon it; it was atill ina 
manner his hobby, in retrospect. 
‘Writing upon this theme to a certain 
extent, as an ex-artiat, er otthedra, he 
by no means, az au art-critic, lectures 
us even into a momentary notion of 
his infallibility. We differ from his 
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inions, we dissent from his conclu- 
sions, wo recoil from him, when he 
blasphemes Raphael, the divinest of 
al ix ters —sctugily (at 156, vol. 
i ing as “donkey, 1080 
who do. not accord to him in the 
flagrant heresy an implicit agreement. 
‘Yet, for the most. part, when gosaip- 
jug upon art topics, Mr. Titmarsh in 
peculiarly delightful: he is then, bo- 
yond a doubt, especially amusing. 
Protesting against the long nightmare 
of Freuch classivism, he designates it 
“a classiciam inspired by rouge, gas- 
lamps, and a few lines in Lempriére.”” 
But, exulting lateron over the down- 
fall of the popularity of Davidism and 
classiciam, he cries out oxultingly— 
“Classician is dead. Sir John Frois- 
sart has taken Dr, Lempritre by the 
nese, and reigns sovereign.” While 
enunciating earnestly enongh his pre- 
ference for landscapes, he observes 
ufter the irresistible manner of dear 
lamented Leigh Hunt-_ Faney li 
ing in a room with David's su 
lotte Leonidas, staring perpetn- 
ly in your face.” His kense of the 
trae sublime in art, however, is pru- 
found and thorough. Uf he reviles 
Raphael, he proumunces the apothes sive 
f Suondroti. Speaking of the aculp- 
resspte masterpiece of that colossal 
intellect ay “frightfully majestic,” he. 
ads -"I would not hike to be left in 
aroom atone with the Maves;” wonder- 
ing afterwards in so many words, that 
Mirhael Angelo was not “srorched 
ip? by the fire of his genius like 
Semele hy Jupiter. By a pleasant 
conceit he likens Watteau to Cham- 
pasne, Claude Lorraine to Chateau 
Ai urgaux,and Poussin toa draught of 
Iv t blond; remarking in tegard to the 
lust-mentioned —“T don’t like indulg- 
in-rinsuch tremendousdrink.” Then, 
taking his reader by the button-hoic, 
“ Confess,” now, anya he, “how 
many tunes you have read Béranger, 
and how many Milton? If you go to 
theStarand Garter,don’t you growsick 
of that vast luscious landscape, and 
Jong for the sight of a emiple of cows, 
or a donkey, and a few yards of com~- 
loving Bérouger thus 
entirely, he is, nevertheless, in these 
very yolumes but indifferently suc- 
cessful in his attempted imitations of 
the mastersong-writer. Instance thone 
versions of Roi d’Yvetot, Le 
Grenier, and Roger Rontempa, in 
which, na he himself olworves so hap- 
pily of translations, “the flavour and 
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sparkle bayo evsj ted in the de- 
canting.” If feeble, however, in his 
fami echo ot ues er chan- 
sona, be is admiral |, Vigorous, 
and discriminative 4 his criticiams 
upon another and a very different 
branch of French literature. His 
masterly survey, we mean, of one or 
two specics of prose fiction, thon, and 
nome_of them still, popular among 
our Gallic neighbours. Herewith he 
puts forward an earnest plea for ro- 
mancos in _goneral, all-unconacions 
some he himself was to write in the 
hereafter, exclaiming derisively to 
those acdate big-wigs who avowedly 
despise novels—‘ Go and hob for 
trianglos from the Pons Asinorum !” 
Tncomparably the happiost. cvi- 
donves ever given of his capacity a3 
a reviewer of novels and novelists 
are those afforded through his search- 
ing and scornful satire ‘upon George 
Snund (otherwise Madame Dudevant), 
and the New Apocalypse. One after 
another, ho subjects to the inexorable 
scrutiny of common sense the varions 
inaaterpicces of that intellectu:t her- 
maphrodite, selecting each in tain, 
as though it were some glittering 
reptile pinned down upon the page, 
and placed under the Iens of the 
vritical microscope. Indiana” —di- 
rectly attacking marriage as a religi 
ous and social institution! “ Valen- 
tino”-—advocating an nminble licence 
in all things for young mon and young 
widens!” “ Uclia”—what docs he 
call it{—* a regular topayturvifica- 
tion of morality, or thieves’ and pros- 
titautew apotheosis !” Finally, “ Spiri- 
dion” —the religious, or rathor ethical 
mi tnifesto of Georgy Sand, in which 
that _opicono prophet bolaly declares 
for Panthoism! Here it is that, in 
words worthy of the thon, and long 
afterwardy, tinrecognived genivs with- 
in him—words as noble in their elo- 
quence as any to which his pen has 
sinco then in his happiest moments 
given visible utterance —Thackeray 
breaks forth at last in this ery of 
\uvning aad reverent indignation— 
“Q, awtul, awful name of God! 
Tight unbearable! Mystery unfa- 
thomable! Vastnoss immeasurable | 
Who aro  Ehese who core forward to 
explain the mystery, and gaze un- 
bitaking into the depths of the light, 
and measure the immeasurable vast- 
neas toa hair? O name that God's 
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people of old did fear to utter! O 
ight that God’s prophet would have 
perished had he seen! ‘Who are 
those that are now so familiar with 
it?” It is no mere profeasional jes- 
ter who talks to us thus from ‘the 

Paria Sketch Book,” but an earnest 
thinker, who is already scanning the 
philosophy of life with a clear and 
comprehenaive intelligence. 

Our examination of these earliest 
vohunes from the hand of Mr, 
Tharkeray has been thus minute and 
lengthened intentionally. The pro- 
duction is, doubtlesa, little moro in 
itself than 2 careless prelude to all 
his clalorate and ornate after por- 
formances, Yet itis a prelude, we can- 
not but think, in which the gamut of 
the hitheito untouched organ was 
sorucded—however  carelessly— from 
the treble to the dinpason. As such, 
it appears to us not altogether unin- 
teresting to recall aome of those prefa- 
tory trills and rontades, some of those 
forgotten chords aud harmonies, thus 
distinctly to remembrance. 

The following year, 1a41, witnessed 
Mr. Titiuarsh’s reappearanee before 
the reviewers, beaying in his hand, 
hewever, this time only a miniature 
volume, in which he recounted, in 
three Ivttera addressed to Miss Smith 
of Lourton, the incidents necompany- 
ing the ohsequica, thenceforth famous 
in history as “The Second Funeral 
of Napoleon ”’* It was a timely ef- 
fusion cnough--not by any means 
one in the ordinary acceptation of 
the phrase ripropos dea hotter, being, 
in point of fact, literally dyropos to 
the celebrated Jack Boots of the Lit- 
tle Corporal! Boots, by the way, 
far beyond the seven-leagued boots 
of the nursery tale-~having traversed 
kingdoms and empires during the 
wearer's lifetime, iu strides preterna- 
tarally gigantesqne ; and now, after 
death, carrying him at one stride 
from Slanc’a Valley, under the sha- 
dow of the willows of St. Helena, to 
Place of final and imperial sepul- 
ure under the doine of the Invalides. 

Although Mr. Trtmarsh is a truo 
Briton, and, thercfore, appears to have 
felt womehow constrained to look with 
‘an eye askance upon the pageant he 
has recently been witnessing, he can- 
not help blurting out, once in a way, 
an indication of hero-worship worthy 
of a true Bonapartist, Relating the 
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historic fact, how the old soldiers and 
the villagers walked milex and wiles 
across country tu the borders of the 
Seine, in order that they might arc 
the boat pass by with its twinkling 
chapetle ardente; and how those vete- 
rans and peasanta knelt down there 
ou the banks, and prayed with stream- 
ing eves for the repose of the soul uf 
the Emperor and King Napoleon, 
Thackeray caunot help exclaimi 
“Sowething great and good nest 
been in this man; something loving 
and kindly, that has kept his name so 
cherished in the popular meiory, and 
guined him such lasting reverence wn 
affection.” Yet, for ali thut, the lct- 
ters are written in a pardonic spi 
throughout; oven from the commence 
ment of the first epistle, in which 
thereia sarcastic talk alsout that verit- 
able banyan tree, sprending and drop- 
ping tendrils down and taking fresh 
ront, aud expanding into a wider and 
a wider forest perpetually --the Hun 
bug Plant! Nay, so little is the en- 
“thusiasm of the writer kindled by the 
apectucle at which he is assisting, x0 
fcebly ix his record of it coloured with 
auything like infatuation, so keen a 
regurd still does he preserve for the 
ludicrous in the midat of the vereiuo- 
nial of the reinterment, that he there 
makes that most ridiculous mention 
of the signal-cry_ uttered by the Cou- 
mandant of the National Guard—the 
signal reverberating in the mlonce of 
the sacred edifice, and soundiny in Mr. 
Titmarol’s profane ears like nothing 
lesa extremely absurd than “ Harrom 
—Hump”” Tn expiatim, so te peak, 
however, of what might seem jut 
flippant _in the eyes of another even 
than au Inperialist, there is appended 
to the prose narrative of the Second 
Funeral, the poctie “Chrovicle of the 
Drum,” a bailad history recounting 
the warlike glories of France from 
the days of the Great Condé to thuse 
of the Greater Napoleon— “ 
“The story of two hundred years 4 
Writ on the parchment of a drum."* 
Tt ia chanted, _ seizing, of 
song, appropriately by the li 
Veteran Pierre, oue of the J ror'e 
Old Guardsmen. Asthe grizzled war 
rior sings to ns— 
+ This crops, ‘twne the Emperor gave it, 
(God bless Him 1) it eorers s vlow; 
X had it at Austerlitx fight, 
‘Ab I heat on my drum in the snow:”” 
we needa must listen to the close ; 
we are under the glamour of an eye 
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as glittering as thet of the Ancient 
Mariner, Altogether this ditty is, 
perhaps, the best sustained among 
the lyrical efforts of Mr. Thackcray. 
And although it might with truth be 
described as xlxo one of the mort 
successful, it is far from being our 
own peculiar favourite. Better than 
this, that charming reminiscence of 
the Temple, “The Cane-bottomed 
Chair?” trolling off with-- 

“In tattered old slippers that tonet af the Lars, 
‘Aud a rugged old jocket, perfumed with 


cygars? 
Away trom the world, with ita toils and its 
aes, 


Trea snug little kingdow, up four pair of 





staits. 
Best beautiful that homely roalm of 
y etre 


is, because there, in the 
f that old Cano-bottomed 
Chair, Fanny one morming rat en- 
throned su hewitehingly-—— 
“Tt way but a moment sho sate in this place, 
Nhe a acarl ou her neck, andl a smile ou her 
face: 
A sniile ou ber face, and a rove in her air, 
‘Anil she site shore und bloomed, jn ary cane- 
Wattomed chair.” 

Bettertous than that roaring blood- 
Despattercad “Chronicleof the Drian;” 
the delectable souvenir of Paris life, 
preaerved to u» in “The Balla of 

vttittatminse.” 

+ When first [saw yo, cari duaghi, 
T'd wearce a beard upon my fa 


And now a grit’ ‘im, 
Toit, and wait for Boullabulses 


Tetter, ah! how iiomeasurabty 
hetter, the vordial hand-grasp of cach 
line of “The Mahogany Tree” -- 

* Here lot ux sport, 
Boys, ns we sit, 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing s0 free. 
Life in but short— 
‘When we aro guno, 
Let them o1 
Round the old tree.” 

Stilt sing on with us, warm heart, 
large heart, and gentle— 

« Evenings we know, 

Happy ay thi 

Faces we mis 
Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 

Gentle und jurt, 

Peace to your dust; 

‘We sing round the tree,” 

Surely, thie is the dear old song of 
home for ug all. As euch we prize it. 
Assuch welove it, This, if we must 
perforce make choice from among 
them, we may perhaps select as of 
ali the lyrics of erey, our own 


especial favourite. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE “SMUGGLER’S CAVE.” 


In hort, a tar's life—you may any that I told it— 
‘Who leaves quiet and peace fozeign countries to roam, 
Is of all other livos I'l! be bound to ujhold it— 
‘Lhe best life in tho world—neat fo staying ut home!"—Dipvin, 


One of the pleasantest of all men-o’- 
war “stations” is Halifax, You are 
often in pert there ; and nowhere in 
the world is there greater hospitality 
shown to naval men, or more agrec- 
able society open to them. The shore- 
sports and pastimes are alav numerons 
and exhilirating, especially in winter. 
But one may weary even of an earthly 
paradiso~provided it dves uot con- 
tain an Eve of our own; and the 
craving for variety, change of scene, 
and excitement of action, is deeply 
rooted in the uature of a seaman, Add 
to this that the “Termagant” (I was 
her youngest licutenant) liad been full 
three yeurs on the station, and you 
will not marvel that most of us began 
to sigh for home, and growl at the 
old admiral whom we (probably un- 
justly) suspected of keeping us there 
‘unnecessarily, beyond the length of 
time for which we were commissioned, 
But at the latter end of October it was 
the “ship’s talk” that we were al- 
mostimmediately tobe ordered to Eng- 
Jand to be paid off. Some believed 
—others doubted—many thought the 
news too gvod to be true. : 

‘We had just finished supper in the 

in-room one evening, when bh 

‘onway, the sccond licutenant, who 
had been on shore to superintend the 
shipping of some stores, burst in with 
a cheer that electrified us. 

VOL. LIV.-NO, OOCEXIV. 


“ Huzza! my hearts ! for England, 
Lome, and beauty !” 

“What | are we undersailing orders 
at last "—*Is it true!’ Who told 
you, Canway f?~-“ Not a Flemish ae- 
count, eh {” and divers other exclama- 
tious, greeted him in a volley. 

“True! is it true that I can sre 
the cardinal points of my pocket- 
compass in the darkest night by the 
Bardolphian tight of old’ MacMyn’s 
proboscin!” laughed the reckless yout 
officer, letting his stron, hand fall, 
with no gentle slap, on the shoulder 
‘af our Scotch surgeon, a queer, hard- 
featured Aberdunian, with lint-white 
locks (pretty enough in Scottish bal- 
lads, but not remarkably graceful in 
reality), 2 mabogany-coloured cheek, 
and a huge misshapen nose, which 
had a InLous termination, fiery-red, 

impled, aud apparently glowing hot, 
Burgeo MacM yn-used confidentially 
to attribute this very sup ious state 
of his nose to the scarifying nature 
of the keeu sea air, acting upon a 
nasal cuticle unusually thin and ten- 
der; but that ingenious explanation 
was invariably coughed down,and sup- 
dry broal hints were freely uttered 
concerning mysterious black-case bot- 
tles in his cabin, supposed to contain 
something several degrees stronger 
than the ordinary ship’srum, of which 
auber liquid, however, he re not 
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disdain to imbibe generous diurnal 
potations. However, MacMyn was a 
good-natured fellow, who could both 
give and take a joke, smooth or rough, 
as the case might be; and on the pre 
sent occasion he merely wriggled his 
shoulder, looked upat Conway’s eager, 
hilarious countenance, with a droll ex- 
pression of dry humour, and in the 
strong Aberdonian dialect which he 
alyays spake, said, 

“Fat [what] noo, Conny? Gude 
beward us! my shouther wull be sair 
eneuch. Eh, mon! gif skelp an 
auld frien’ that fashion, fat maun an 
enemy expec’ at yer haund ?” 

Conway struck a theatrical atti- 
tude, and was beginning to spout ome 
affected rhapsody, when our first luif 
addressed him as Ancient Pistol, and 
bade him deliver his tidings “like a 
man of this world ;” if, indeed, tidings 
he really bore. Thereupon Conny con- 
cisely told us that it was positively 
true that we had received orders to 
sail for Portsmouth within forty-eight 
hours, our relieving-ship having ar- 
rived. All doubt at an end, we una- 
nimously drank the health of the 
bearer of the joyful_tidings; and a 
second glass toa guick passage home. 

“Good-bye to Halifax and all her 
bonny lasses, 0!” exclaimed I. Where- 
‘upon our purser, whose chief charac- 
teristic was that he had a bit of a 
song pat for any subject whatsoever, 
sang out the first verse of a grand old 
sea-ditty :— 

“Farewell and adieu to you, Spanish ladies! 
Farewell and to you, ladies of Spain ! 
For we received orders 
To sail to old England, 
‘But we hope in ashort time to see youagain ™ 

“Hang me, if J do!” muttered the 
literal-minded, gruff,old-schoo! sailing- 
master. “To my fancy, there’s no 
place like Portsmouth harbour.” 

“ And the ‘Common Hard'?” 

“And the ‘Cat and Fiddle’ "long 
oR” gravel ked Ci 

y,” gravely remarked Conway ; 
“and T don’t marvel at old Blowhard 






here sighing to anchor in the front 
parlour of the ‘Cat and Fiddle,’ for 
it has the best Jamaica, and the 


lum ttiest, sweetest, dainticat 
fandlndy EP ontarnouth. You are a 
deep old sea-dog, sailing-master !” 

“ O'or the glad waters of the dark blue sea," 
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commenced the assistant-surgeon, & 
roclancl -looking young gentleman, 
whowore long perfumed hair(hekepta 
pair of curling-irons, and bribed the 
cook to heat them fur him st the gal- 
ley, on the sly), a turn-down shirt- 
collar, played dismal airs ona cracked 
flute, aud quoted Byron on all possi- 
‘ble occasions, But the sailing-master 
cut him short by hoarsely ejaculating, 

“Sink Byron—the humbug ! @ 
turned down his shirt-collar, frizzled 
his hair, and was always on the mope 
and whine.” 

The assistant-surgeon reddened at 
this personal attack, and was about 
to make an angry retort, when the 


purser interposed. 
“Well,” said he, “to tell you my 
mind; if’ Byron had lived in our times, 


he would have kicked poetry over- 
board, and become Chairman of the 
Comprehensive Golden Traffic Ruil- 
way Company, and have dabbled in 
tock besides. He had a kecn eye for 
rhino, had my lord.” 
“Talking of Byron,” observed our 
first luff, a fat, jolly fellow, who was 
always propoun pene droll, quaint 
theory or other; “I have an idea that 
poeta and authors owe the quality of 
their inspiration tothe nature of their 
dict, The relations between the sto- 
mach and brain are most intimate. 
Byron never ate his food like a civi- 
hhacd Christian. He was afraid of 
honestly growing fat, and dined on cold 
potatoes soaked in vinegar, and supped 
on a birenit and a bottle of gin. What 
marvel that his writings were bitter, 
gloomy, savage, and wicked. Now, I 
maintain that the diet of an author 
rhould be regulated by the particular 
kind of writing he is about to pro- 
duce. If he wants to pen something 
in the pastoral linc, let him dine on 
innocent lamb; if a woodland scene 
is required, I prescribe pheasant and 
wi ke? 
« Suppose him engaged on a sea 


Phen give him naught but salt- 

fish gad. see breese.” 7 
t just fancy a fellow preparing 

to indite an article on the African 
slave-trade?” 

“Why, sir, in that case J ehould 
strongly Tecommend a plump young 
nigger.” 


* «¢ Sea-breeze” is the pleasant West-Indian name of « delectable and exhila- 


rating liquid compound. 
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This evoked a roar of laughter; and 
we di toour several duties—or, 
as Conway observed, “the House of 
Lords adjourned ;” it being an old 
ship-joke to call the ward-room officers, 
the House of Lords; the cockpit- 
meas, the House of Commons ; and 
the crew, the People, The captain, of 
course, is the Sovereign—and a verit- 
able sovereign a man-of-war captain 
is, whilat on his own quarter-deck. 

Within three days our anchor flukes 
saw daylight, and with a favourable 
breeze we sailed on our homeward 
passage. During the first fortnight 
out we had pleasant weather ; and 
nothing remarkable occurred until one 
afternoon, when Mr. Murray, our first 
lieutenant, directed my attention to 
the very singular appearance of the 
sun. ero Was a great and most 
remarkablo halo ground it—not an 
ordinary, regular-shaped halo, but one 
which, if I may use the ex ion, 
was Vandyked, or #plit into divisiow 
like the points of the compass, an 
these sections were jagged at the 
edges, and kept fluctuating in shape. 

‘here were nut many clouds, but 
along the horizon to windward a duil- 
red mist had hung all day long, and 
steadily, alheit slowly, inercased in 
magnitude and density. There was 
very little wind, and it came in incon- 
stant pully. The air was unusually 
warm for tho latitude and the timeuf 
the year, and it had a queer oppres- 
Rive focl. 

“TY don’t half like the look of that 
sun,” muttered Murray, 

“Certainly it has an extraordinary 
and wild aspect.” 

“ Ay, it looks almost precisely simi- 
Jar to a halo I once saw in the Span- 
ish Main; the weather was inuch the 
same, too; and in less than three hours 
we had s hurricane.” 

“You expect a gale?” 

“J wish we may, get off with nothing 
worse—that’s all” 

Many others on buard keenly noted 
the strange aspect of the sun and sky; 
and towards sunset there was a sud- 
den and portentous change which 
could not escape the ol jion_of 
the most stolid orinexperienced. The 
hale entirely disappeared, as though 
it were a mere dissolving view drawn 
by the hand of man, and waa suc- 
cesded, almost directly, by ashapeless 
mass of vapour, through which the 
sun shone like @ huge dim globe of 
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molten fire, red as red could be. When 
thesun touched the edgeof the horizon, 
ita Tent magnitude visibly shrunk 
and dwindled, as though the vapour 
thickened and contracted, so that 
when the orb finally disappeared, it 
was reduced to a mere spark, and its 
place was almost immediately filled by 
a dense curdling mist. The lurid va- 
pour to windward had deepened ma- 
terially, und now rose rapidly to the 
height ‘of forty-five degrees. The 
wid died away to a ight, cat’e-paw 
after sunset, and the ship had barely 
stecrage way. Yet, to the astonish- 
iment of everybody, the barometer 
kept steady, 

Our captain was an old and expe- 
rienced mariner. Although not easily 
frightened, he was prudent. He strip- 
ped the ship of all her light sails, and 
gent down royal masts, and took in 
the studding-sail boomsand the flying- 
jib-boom. That done, the men were 
went to supper, and an anxious brood- 
ing silence ensued. By-and-by, the 

artermaster at the wheel announced 

hat the ship no longer had steerage 
way. The breeze, in fact, had sighed 
itself entirely to rest like a wearied 
child; and our lower canvas thudded 
heavily and listlessly, and the yards 
creaked at every slight roll of the 
hull. The “fice-mist,” as an old sea- 
man called it in my hearing, expanded. 
all around and overhead, and thick- 
ened to such a degreo that an unearth- 
lydarknessensuedt. Teay “unearthly,” 
berausc it was not a good, common- 

Jace, natural obscurity, but rather a 
dense, nameless, palpable veil, not 
honestly black, but streaked and in- 
terwoven with dim ruddy gleams, 
There was not the slightest gliny eof 
sky, nor atom of a genuine cloud ; and 
the warm dampish air felt sicklier 
than ever. 

For a couple of hours after suns 
the phenomena of the heavens ant 
the ocoan remained much the same ; 
sud then there came a perceptible 
change for the worse. The dull red- 
dish fiakes faded out of the sombre 
mista, and a most marvellous sight 
ensued. I hardly know how to de- 
geribe it intllibiy aud faithfully ; 
but if the reader will only conceive 
the vast canopy of darkness instan- 
taneously aprinkled with tens of thou- 


sands of minute sparkling pointe— 
darting and flashing—appearing and 
disappearing — contracting ex- 
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nding—singly and in clusters, he 
ail form a faint idea of the startling 
spectacle, un) leled in the expe- 
rence of theoldest seaman of the crew. 
‘Whilst gazing entranced at this won- 
drous manifestation of the boundless 
powers und protean shapes of that 
secret and terrific principle of Nature, 
which men call Electricity, it was 
whispered on thequarter-deck thatthe 
barometer was lowering ut last, with 
a rapidity commensurate with its for- 
mer aluggishnesa. Captain Ingledew 
eame on deck, and insucd precine 

lera in a low tone to the first lie 

tenant. He in turn communicated 
them to hia subordinates in asubduced 
voice; and they were executed with a 
celerity and a silence that I never saw 
equalled cither before or since on any 
similar emergency. The topgallant 
yards and masts were struck, und the 
apara eased of all top-hamper that 
could be dispensed with. ‘The courses 
were furled. The mizen topsail was 
also furled. The fore and main tep- 
sails were closely recfed—this, when 
not an airof wind was blowing' Ex- 
tra lashings were put on thie )oats, 
the ports and hatches were secured, 
and every conceivable precaution 
adopted to prepare the slup for fhe 
expected storm. A landsman would 
have imagined our captain had taken 
leave of his senses, by thus making 
ready his ship for action with an ene- 
my as yet invisible and untelt. 

Another sudden and subtle change 
in the elements ensucd. The spark- 
Jing points became fused together with 
an audible crepitation, and assumed 
the form of flickering hghtning. This 
lightning spread itself from the hori 
zou on all points. and culminated at 
the zenith, where it formed. a superb 
coronal of living flame, environed hy 
long tongues of crimson fire. Low 
growlsof thunder afar off, now faintly 
struck the car; and brighter and 
brighter flashed the lightning. Yet, 
so still was the atmosphere at this 
brooding moment, that the tlame of a 
candle beld up at arm’s length, by 
way of experiment, ascended perfectly 
straight, 

More and more vivid grew thelight- 
ning—nearer and louder roared 
ven's dread artillery ; andanindescrib- 
able low creeping moaning betokened 
that the surface of the great decp was 
beginning to partake of the nervous 
agitation of the elements. 
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At length the great crisis was evi- 
dently at hund. Sea and ship were 
literally illumined by blinding light- 
ning—not mere narrow flashes, but 
mighty flakes or streams of subtle 
electric fluid that momentarily swal- 
lowed up the “ blacknessof darkness,” 
and that darted forked tongues of 
blazing fire, as though to lick up the 
impotent human beinga exposed to 
their fell wrath. The colour of this 
lightning was uot, as ix ordinarily the 
case, a livid white, hut was red as 
Vlood—at least it seemed so to our 
excited fancies—and fearfully did it 
uplight the pule ghastly-looking faces 
of ourawe-struck crew. Everand anon 
the appalling thunder bellowed and 
crashed like tho blended report of a 
thousand picces of heavy artillery; 
and every moment we expected the 
ship would he shattered to pieces be- 
neath our feet, 

A pause ensucd, as though the de- 
mons of thestorm were taking breath. 
In this Inet interval, 2 ball of. fire 
settled on the eaps of each of the 
masts—an omen anuch dreaded by 
nuuiners, Who call it a corposant. 
When_ only one ball appears it is 
termed Corpo Santo, or St. Helena ; 
if two, Castor and Pollux; if three, 
St. Elmo's fire. 

Another breathless panse, and then 
with a fearful rushing, hissing roar, 
the storm-wind burst upon our de- 
voted vessel, and althongh it struck 
us astern, such was its terri! 
that overy sail but the elon 
foretopa fy aud the storm-staysail was 
blown ont of tho boitaopes, and the 
ship plunged forward headlong into 
the scething ocean, until she was 
buried to the foremust. Had the blast 
caught her on the broadside, down we 
must have gonc in the twinkling of an 
eye. Then the poor old craft uprose, 
lict head quivering with the shock, 
and whole cataracts of water pouring 
off, and would havo broached-to had 
she not Leen powerfully met by the 
helm. Onward she now rushed with 
a fearful and augmenting velocity, 
leaping and plunging, shaking and 
tolling, and at une time thrown over 
on her beam-ends, until several planks 
of the deck were under water. The 
Sea rose in fury almost as suddenly aa 
the wind, which literally upheaved 
vast masacs of water, and Projected 
them bodily through the air. It was 
8 curious fact that the spray which 
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flew over us in drenching showers was 
milk-warm, whilst the rain was icy 


cold. 

Neverghall I forgetthattremendous 
night! The oldest soaman on board 
never experienced its equal. 
‘The stoutest heart quailed—the most 
dauntleas trembled, lest the next mi- 
nute might be hie Inst. i 

Throe of our boats, and aboveninety 
feet of bulwarke, were carried clean 
away; the jib-boom broke off hy the 
cap; the mizen topmast snapped like 
a carrot; the moinyard smashed in 
tho slings; the stern-post started ; 
two feet water in the hold; sever 
mon washed overboard! Ere morn- 
ing we were compelled to “start” an 
immense quantity of fresh water ; and 
our upper-deck grins and quarter-deck 
earronades were heaved overboard. 

‘During cight-and-forty hows we 
battled with the insatiate tempest ; 
nor dit it finally moderate untilevery 
man on board was alwost worn-out. 
On the morning of the third day there 
was a decided ull in the storm, and 
ere nightfall it had moderated to a 
fitful breeze ; hut the sca swelled most 
fearfully. The song-book simile of 
waves ranning “mountains high” 
scemed almost realized. We were, 
however, now safe ; for the carpenter 
had managed to reduce the Tones, 80 
that the water was casily kept 
wucor. 

The next day we repaired damages 
as well na the rolling of the ship per- 
mitted, fur the sea continned to ruu 
exceedingly high, In the afternoon 
we perceived a vessel evidently in 
greut distross, and on nearing her 
made out that she was « large Dutch 
avhooner, either very deeply laden or 
waterlogged. Her mainmast was bro- 
ken off about a score of feet above 
deck; the foretopmast snapped off at 
the cap of the foremast; and on the 
latter was set a foresail, or rather the 
remains of one, for it was split from 
head to foot in three or four 
Signals of distress were hoisted from 
the foreshrouds, and several of the 
crew waved pieces of canvas to attract 
our notice. With difficulty and risk 
our ahip was hove-to, in order to com- 
gaunicate with or relieve the atranger, 
if possible; and we hailed her re- 
peatedly, but the answer was not in- 
telligible. One thing we clearly Pr 
ceived—the hapless Dutchman 
aot @ boat left One or two female 
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forms emerging from the cabin in- 
creased our desireto render assistance. 
The risk of doing so was very preat. 
If we lowered a boat and it escaped 
being swamped alongside, there was 
the intervening water to cross, and a 
boarding to be effected, and the crew 
and passengers taken off. 

_ “Shall [ tawer the larboard cutter, 
sir?” asked the first lieutenant, ad- 
dressing Captain Ingledew, who had 
long and anxiously gazed at the dia- 
abled craft. 

“T will not order a boat to be low- 
ered in surh a sea as this!” was the 
quict but significant response. 

“Pernit me to take the cutter, sir,” 
T immediately said. 

“ And volunteers?” 

“Four, sir, and a coxswain.” 

Permission was given, and in leu 
of the regular cutter’s crew I selected 
& quartermaster as coxswain, and four 
prune seamen from a score or two, 
who iminediately offered to go with 
me. Nota word was uttered by either 
the captain or my brother officers con- 
cerning the danger ofthe undertaking; 
only Leigh Conway wrong my hand. 
and whixpered the impressive inter- 
royative words—°If any thing hap- 
‘a to you, old fellow?” “Open the 

lower drawer in my cabin, and you 
will find a sealed packet, with direc- 
tions outside.” e gravely nodded, 
and I calmly took my seat in the 
atern shevts of the cutter, now ready 
for towering, under the immediate 

personal superintendence of the firat 
Tearenant, 

Kind old Captain Ingledew gave a 
Joud ahem to clear away a little husk- 
iness from his voice, 
tr. Derwent!” 

“Sir” T responded. 

“Tf you safely board the schooner, 
I expect yon to'return with the crew 
and passengers, if possible. But if 
you enunet get them off, you must 
decide whether to come back as you 
went, or to stay by the vessel and en- 
denvour to save her, It seems to me 
an eqnal chance.” 

“Sf I resolve to abide by the 
schooner, Captain Ingledew, what are 
my, instructions?” 

‘To eave and work her to the 
nearest British port.” so 

“What signi shall I give in the 
latter case?” 

“Three oar blades above the taff- 
rail.” 
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“All clear sailing now, air; I wili 
do my best.” 

“Ido not doubt it. God be with 
you. Lower away the cutter!” 

A favourable roll of the ship en- 
abled the men successfully to perform 
the very delicate and uncertain act of 
Jowering a boat in a mountainous sca, 
and the tackles were cast off the in- 
stant we touched the water. 

“Give way,men! Forlifeordeath!” 

For life or death we indeed strug- 

led in more senses than one. No- 
thing, under Providence, but eonsum- 
mate skill on the part of the old 
quartermaster whom I had intrusted 
with steeriug, saved us from being 
capsized or sunk a acore of times dur- 
ing the passage from our ship to the 
schooner. Qur frail cutter was lite- 
rally whirled like a cork on the yeasty 
billows, and when we sunk in the 
trough of the vast Atlantic “rollers,” 
we appeared gliding to destruction 
helplessly as swiftly ; at times mon- 
stroua green waves upreared their 
gi crests far above our heuds as 
ough about to instantly burst upon 
us—yet not # single drop of water 
did we ship. A terrible hard pull 
‘was it, even for the powerful arms 
and toughened sinews of my gallant 
crew, and the time occupied seemed 
to us an age. At last we swept within 
a boat’s length of the schooner, aud 
then the question was how to board 
her without having the cutter staved 
alongside. Thrice we attempted to 
board amidships, but, even with the 
help of the Dutchmen, utterly failed. 
1 then resolved to try the counter, 
and a small hawser having been cast 
to us, we made fast and veered astern. 
By carefully watching the pitch of 
the schooner, myself and three men 
n to get on board over the 
leaving the other two tokcep 

the cutter clear. 

The scene presented by the deck of 
myuheer waa not remarkably encour- 
aging. The round house had been 
awept overboard; the bulwarke were 
ubattered ; a iow, broken spare and 
tal and ropes were strewn 
bout, and eight or ten miserable. 
looking ecamen were clustered aft, 
staring at me with a wos-begonc 
eage! almost ludicrous in its in- 
tensity. e females whom we had 
seen on deck had gone below. _ 

“Do any of you epeak English?” 
ras my first query. 
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Not a soul replied. 
“Who's the captain? the skipper? 


the 

My two last words elicited imme- 
diate ejaculations. 

“Pen schipper! den meester !” 

“Yes, where ia he?” 

A couple of the fellows instant 
dived down the companion-way, ani 
8 wonderful spluttering and groaning 
saluted my astonished ears. A brief 
fous aud they returned, pushing and 

hauling on deck—their skipper! He 
was a squab fat old man, attired in 
coriluroy trousers, a huge green flay 
ped waistcoat, and a blue coat reach- 
ing down almost to his heels, and pro- 
fuscly decorated with brasa buttons 
aa lurge as five-shilling pieces. He 
‘wore & pair of sea-boots with wide 
tops reaching high above his knees, 
and a great furcap on hishead. His 
broad puffy face was white and 
wrinkled with fright, and his goggle 
blue eyes rolled round without a par- 
ticle of animation or expression. 

“What the devil!” {pardon my ex- 
pletive, ladics!) cried I, “are you the 
master P” 

“Den sehipper! wi!” chorussed 
his crew, whilst he himself grimaced 
hideously, and murmured— 

“Ag iny wat pyn!” 

“What pain!’ echoed I, under- 
stanting a little Dutch; “why, what 
is the matter with you ?” 

“ Helas wat scrik!” moaned he. 
(Alas, what terror!), 

“Wakker, achipper!” (courage skip- 
per’) cried one of his crew. “Hed 
mnoed!” (come cheer up!) added an- 
other, 

But the unhappy old shipmaster 
Was #0 bewildered and terror-stricken 
that he only ed piteously and 
wrung his hands, muttering, “weemy, 
myn zondig leoven! Wee! ’tis ee - 
aan’"(Woe me, my sinful life! Woe! 
Tam lost!). 

I paused a momont and surveyed 
the wretched skipper with the pro- 
found contempt and disgust which a 
xeaman naturally feels when he be- 
holds one of hig own manly profession 
overcome with ahject fear in the pre~ 
sence of danger at sea, 

“Skipper, do you speak English?” 
cried I, in no gentle tones. 

The question seemed to arouse him, 
foe be goggled hideously, and mur- 
mured— 


“ ‘Yaw, mynheer, yaw! Ispik Eng- 
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“What's your name?” 

“Myn naam Vanderdunderboom!” 

“Hem! a pretty name and a very 
protty fellow you are! What is the 
name of your schooner?” 

“Den Keizer!” (fhe Emperor). 

“Where from?” 

“ Azares te Itotterdam.” 

“What's your cargo?” 

Mynheer Vanderdunderboom paus- 
ed a moment to collect his ideas, and 
then informed me that his cargo was 
goods and fruit. Further questions 
clicited that the vessel had sprung & 
Jouk, in the bows, as he belioved, but 
he seemed to know very little on that 
or any other subject, and £ could not 
make his crew comprehend me. 
‘was bout to ask concerning the pas- 
senger, when they emerged from the 
cabin—two females, and an elderly 
gentleman, all of whom I knew ata 
glance to be English. The gentlomat 
Hamed ‘Biackbime, whe appeared 
very weak and ill, briefly expressed 
his thankfulness that a British naval 
officer had come to rescue them, and 
said that the young lady was his 
daughter, and the woman her servant. 
I seareely glanced at either of the 
latter, beg too much occupied by 
tho emergency of the cnse. Mr. lack- 
burne expressed his opinion that so 
far as leaknge was concemied the ves- 
nel was in no immediate danger of 
foundering, but anxionsly asked if I 
thought I could safely convey them 
on board the man-of-war. I candidly 
told him that the risk would be ex- 
ceedingly great, and that my first 
duty was to ascertain the real state 
of the schooner. 

On sounding the pumps and exam- 
ining the vessel, I fancied there was 
apoxsibility of saving her, andresolved 
to “father” a sail over the bows to 
stop the supposed leaks, Withadeal 
of shouting we managed to make the 
crew understand our intentions, and a 
spare fore-and-aft foreanil being got 
on deck, my own men “thrummed” 
it. So little help did the Dutch sea- 
men give, that my patience was ex- 
hausted, and forgetting that they could. 
notunderstand my words, I gave them 
a grand nautical lecture, to which 
listened open-mouthed, and clati 
their wooden shoes. 

“Look alive, re pickle-herri 

» 





ubbers!” roared 1, “and don’t 
goggling at me as if you had each 
grallowed abdelaying pin! And do 
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(on Mynheer Vanderdunderboom, 
tir yoursclf like @ man, or ty 
George!” and I significantly shoo 
a repens end over his head. Theidea 
of their corpulent, old skipper being 
threatened with a rope-ending 80 
tickled the fancies of the Dutchmen, 
that they grinned, and hee-hawed, 
and yawei like a parcel of donkeys 
over a ed of thistles. “Do you hear, 
Mynheer!” I reiterated, giving the 
fife-rail a smart rap with the rope. 

“Ag! yaw! I spik Engelish mooch 
—allsaam -ik koom’er van Engeland 
—mooch Engelish fine !—ag! myn 
vrou!” 

“You old dunderheaded idiot! go 
below to your berth. You are neither 
doy, man) sailor, nor soger! You are 
no tanre tse on board than an empty 
picklojar !" 

We got the sail over tho bows and 
manned the puinps. The result was 
most satisfactory. The chief, if not 
only leaks for the craft was exceed- 
ing} yatontand well built—were about 
the bows, and the sail drew in so well 
that half an hour's vigorous puinping 
lightened the vessel a foot, and con- 
vineed us that provided no fresh leak, 
oveurred there was no_ imminent 
danger of foundering, Hardly had 
we come to this conclusion ere a gun 
was fired from the “Termagant” as a 
reminder. Bfy resolution was formed. 
ou the instant—I would stay by the 
schooner. 
sash three oars on end to the taf- 
frail, quartermaster !” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

The signal was promptly acknow- 
Tedued by our ship firing another gun 
and keeping away on her own proper 
corte. 

“Now, my lads!” said I choerily, 
“the old ‘‘Termagant’ has left us witl 
a Dutch derk andor foot. | Let us try 
if we can’t get into port before her, 
after all.” ¥ 

“Ay, air.” growled the quartermaster, 
“and so we might, if these ere wooden- 
shoed, ‘proad-batiomed gentry was 
men. Look at that there skipper of 
theirs, Mr. Derwent, he’s a himage — 
he is!” 

“Why, certainly, they are not very 
smart hands, Buntline. 

“Smart,sitt mblestif I wouldn't 
make them_smart if I waa in your 
place, sir. I'd give every one of ’em 
a_salt eel for supper, is precious 
night, beginning with that figure-head 
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of a skipper, and finishing off with 
the boy. Four dozen apiece, sir, Pd 
serve out to brighten em up and make 
’em smart. Say the word, sir, and 
we'll polish ’em so that they won't 
get rusty for one six months. 

“The ancestors of these very men, 
Buntline, once swept the narrow reas 
—ay, and tho Thames itself, with a 
broom at the musthead.” 

“Swept tho scas, sir, did they? I 
can believe that, sir; for if we had 
those ere crawling Inbbers aboard the 
‘Termagant,’ the first thing we shoud 
do would be to put a broam in their 
hands te sweep decks. They're fit 
for notbing but sweepers, sir.” 

“And pumpers, Buntline! Patthem 
all on to the pumps at once, and see 
that they work. Start them with a 
rope’s cud if they shirk and skulk.” 

“Ay, ay,rir, that T will.” And that 
he @i7, beginning with poor Mynheer 
Vanderdunderboom, whom hedragged. 
by the car up tox pump, and le 
him Jabour until the unhappyskipper 
was fairly worked out af his abject 
fright and worked into a vivlent pas- 
sion, which Buntline regarded no more 
than the screaming of a solitary 
achiffavogel, or rea-gull, which hovered 
around the jal. 

T next had our cutter hawed up, 
and the two men clambered on board. 
In their place U put the Dutch cabin- 
boy with a bucket to hue ont any 
water the boat might ship, and then 
veered her astern to the length of 
half-a-dozen fathonis. 

As I turned round from superin- 
tending this duty, the sweetest of ail 
sweet voices aaluted me with the 
eager wort 

“Oh, sir, how thankful I am that 
you are here to save us!” 

“My daughter, Lucy, Mr. Derwent,” 
said Mr. Blackburne. * Lieuteuant 
Derwent, my child.” 

‘Weexchanged bows—mineinvolun- 
tarily a deep one, and on raising my 
he T gazed at the young Judy no 
fixedly that 2 rosy blush renunded me 
of my want of manners, and then I 
stammered and stood like a simpleton. 
The truth was, I felt as much as- 
tounded as Mynheer Vanderdunder- 
boom would have done, had a verit- 
able mermaid skipped on deck and 
flopped down at his High Mightincss’s 
feet with a deep-sea curtsy. For did 
T not behold fine, handsome girl, 
standing in the graceful attit 
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an accomplished lady, with auch a 
frank, charming expression, such 
bonny bluc, sparkling cyes, such 
smiling tips, such—I’ve said enough 
~you'll imagine the rest. 

Yes,” said her father ively, 
“with the blessing of Providence on 
tho exertions of yourself aud your 
gqulant men, Mr. Derwent, we may 
now reasonably hope to reach home 
onge mere, ie 

ay 








med Lucy, with con- 
ty, “fron the momont 
Lsuw your boat lowered, I felt that 
my fears were ut an end,and—and”— 
she stopped short and blushed anew, 

“God grant your confident. antic 
pations may he realized,” said L “We 
will do all that British seamen can 
do, I promise ne more,” 

“You promixeenougli, sir,” observed 
Mr. Blackburne. “British men-of- 
war’s-men cau do every thing short of 
imposaibilities.” 

“Thon, you have not had reason to. 
adnire the seamanship of these Duteh 
mariners 

“Had you seen them, sir, during 
the gale. you woukd have said——in a 
word, sir, they were like a parcel of 
old women? 

“Ah, you should have seen Myn- 
heer Vanderdunderboom !” exclaimed. 
Lucy, with au irrepresrible laugh, 
slanoiug at the same tite towards 
fhe hapless «hipmaster, who was tug 
ging away at the pump, pufting like a 
porpoise, eweating Like oll Jack Fal- 
staf in the famous “buck basket,” 
and groaning and wearing in High 
Dutch dike a hungry burgomaster. 

“Ah, L dare say it would have been 
a droll enough ypectacle.” 

“Droll * laughed the fearless, merry 
girl. “Why, sir, I could not have 
helped titteriug had we gone to the 
bottom the next moment. 

“It is somewhat strange to me,” T 
observed, “to find a Duteh crew such 
timorous boobies as these men seem 
all to be. Dutchmen are generally 
goo seamen,” 

“The fact is, sir”’ answered Mr, 
Blackburue, “that hardly a couple of 
the crew are real seamen. They are 
fishermen by calling, but most of them 
have made a few coasting voyages. 
Old Vanderdunderboom himself tas 
spent nearly his whole life in sailing 
between Rotterdam and Hull. He 
never was on the broad Atlautic nor 
any other ocean before this voyage.” 
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“However came it, then, that he 
wasintrusted with such a fine achooner 
as this?” 

“The owners wanted to send her off 
in a hurry, having got a very profit- 
able charter to the Azores, and as & 
better captain was not at hand, they 
iutrusted her to Vanderdunderboom. 
Seumen being at a premium, that 
‘worthy, actuated by motives of short- 
sighted economy, shipped the worth- 
less crew you see.” 

“Ah, ha! I begin to comprehend. 
Rut pardon me, sir, I must now take 
steps to insuro our mutual safety.” 

r. Blackburne bowed and went 
below with his daughter and the scr- 
vant. The reader may probably have 
marvelled how it was these passengers 
eould sustain a conversation on the 
deck of a disabled vesset with such a 
heavy swell on as I described’? Lean 
only explain it by the fuct that like 
most Dutch vessels “Den Keizer” sat 
literally as easy as a Quek on the 
water, having incompurably less mo- 
tion than our own two-dec ker; also, 
Miss Blackburne seemed as little af- 
fected hy the situation in which she 
was placed as though she had heen 
ocean-born and cradled in the shell of 
a nautilus, 

Tt would not be generally interest- 
ing were I to detail all thet Edit to 
render the achvonor scaworthy. Saf- 
fice it that my grim, old quartermaster 
kept the poor Dutchmen so hard at 
work at the pumps, that the vessel 


wasas dry as anempty bucket by eight j 


Della; and meanwhile my own seamen. 
had cleared the decks of the wreck uf 
rigging, &e., bent « forest il ino ship- 
ahape manner, aul erected a jnucy- 
inast in place of themain, and a jigger- 
mast abaft, temporary sails being 
hoisted on each, 

By this time Mynheer Vanderdnn- 
derboom and all his merry men—I 
might more truthfully say dismal men 
—were utterly worn out, and I felt 
moved with pity towards them, aud 
especially towards the poor, old skip- 

rr, whe was sitting down on the wet 
deck with his back Jeaning against the 
bulwarks, moaning aud “crooning,” 
as Buntline phrasod it. Al my aug- 

eation, or “order” IT might say (for 
from the time I first set foot on 
to whon I brought the vessel safe to 
port, I was the lord paramount, the 


aki being a voluntary cipher), a 
coune of is men pelped Vanderdimn 
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derboom down to his berth, and then 
the Dutchmen ail supped Inxnrioush 
on pickled herrmya and eubhage, wit! 
acanlker of Hollunds to aid digestion. 
1 mercifully went them all below to 
aleep till eight belly of the mornin, 
wateh, and arranged that mynelf ‘and 
two of the “Termuaganta” should keep 
the first night-watch, and Buntline 
and the ather twain the next. Twas 
ust Wondering what sort of a supper 
and my en could obtain (for beef- 
fed Britons deu't cordially relish the 
fare of Dutch seamen), when Mr. 
Blackburne cane ondeck andinformed. 
me that a good, substantial supper 
would be sent on deck for my men in 
a few ininutes, and that his dmghter 
requested my company at her own 
talile in the cabin, 

T was aqrecably surprised to find a 
roomy, hindsomety filted cabin (the 
whole of which bad Leen engaged by 
Mr, Biuehbune), and a table supplied 
with a most appetizing hot supper, 
eveu nul T not been rayenously Inva- 
gry-as LC certainly was. Nor was 
lay appetite diminished by incident- 
ally Jeuning that the supper for all 
us “Britishers” had been prepared 
by the fair induatrious hands of Miss 
Lucy Blackiurne, asisted by her 
maid. Anda very lippy supper it 
was in that Datehinan’s cabin—albeit 
we vont ear the oreasioual grants 
and ings, wot doloreus ejaculations 
of Mynheer Vandcrdunderhoom, as he 
rolled abut in his berth in the ad- 
joini: “Maw conncienvel”? 
i} 1 Jarvie would have 
adincd’, how Tdid enjoy that sup- 
How I ate! how 1 quatted! 

Chow T laughed! How 
—like a warm-hearted, 
brave, unatterted, joyoux  Yorkslire 
Jass as she was- delighted to yee me 
cat, drink, joke, and Jaugh! And how 
of all curious things in the world, F 
somehow snidenly grew sentimental 
for, in_a moment, 4 
es of Walter Svott’s 

































And honny sweet Lucy, sue gentle and 
cerleys, : 

Lies cold iu tho grave, and will never 
retura!” 


Dear heart! does thet prematuro 
fate await this Lucy—my Lucy? 
“My” Lucy. By the mainmast and 
sheet anchor! of what was I dreaming? 
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“My” Lucy! A young lady, sole child 
and heiress of 8 wealthy Yorkshire 
landowner, and I a penniless junior 
lieutenant’ of one of H. M.’s ‘ships! 
A young lady, moreover, whom I had 
never seen in my life until six hours 
previously! But did I not, in a man- 
ner, hold her very life in my keeping! 
‘What could even yet save her aud 
her father from yoing to Davy Jones's 
locker but my sleepless vigilance, my 
nautical «kill? Ah’s me! what deli- 
cious dreams were mine when I was 
& junior lieutenant; and now that I 
am an old grizzled fogy of a commo- 
dore, with a middle-aged yet. still 
handsome wife, and—never mind how 
many bairns-——I never dream at all, 
except when I have a flannel-quilted 
nightcap on my head, and am snoring 
ike M Dutchman betwixt two feather 
eda! 

I learnt something during that sap- 
per. I learnt that Mr. Blackburne 
was a gentleman of fortine and lnnd- 
ed estate in Yorkshire—that Lucy 
was his only child. and that her mo- 
ther was deud; that they had been 
to the Azores in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Blackburne’s only bro- 
ther, who had long bern pettled 
there as a merchant, and had recently 
died, leaving the Yorkslure squire 
his sole heir, which obliged the latter 
to sail to the Azores, to take pusses- 
sion aud realize the large property 
bequeathed to him; that Lucy ac- 
companied her father; thut when 
they had settled their busincss at the 
Azores, they waited some time for a 
vessel to convey them home, and were 
obliged, at last, to ewhark in the 
Dutch schooner “Den Keizer.” 

I learnt, moreover, that I was—in 
love. Ten thousand times no! How 
oi T be im love with this York- 
shire gly at firstsight? “Shiver my 
topsails!”’ {as sailors say in eca-ni 4, 
but never on abiphourd) such an idea 
is only worthy of a bedlamite. In 
love? What! on board a half-found- 

diamasted Dutch echooner, with 
her ekipper pumped to a jelly lying 
in the neighbouring st 2, gromning 
and maundering worse than an old- 
wife with the toothache. 

‘Three days have clapsed. I have 
got all “in apple-pie rt” on 

‘Den Keizer”-—so far, that is, as pos- 
sible on board a dismas dis- 
abled craft. juartermaster ably 
seconded by my volunteers (“Terma- 
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pants” indeed, as the poor Dutchmen 
it to their cost), have worked 
wouders. They have rigged jury- 
masts and make-shift rigging and 
spars, 20 that, now the swell of the 
gale is over, and a nice steady breeze 
is sot in, we are jogging cozily along 
at five knots per hour. J am also 
jogging very cnsily along with my 
cabin passengera. “Miss Lucy isn’t at 
all so bold and feartess and wteady- 
footed on deck as on the day when I 
made her acquaintance. She even is 
glad to accept my arin (does she cver 
so slightly press it?) when walking 
the quarter-deck; and she—hold hard! 
a British seaman js no tell-tale! 

On the morning of the third day 
Myuheer Vanderduncerboom came 
crawling on deck. He had changed 
for the better. His bewilderment had 

‘iven place to a sort of uncalculatin, 
confidence, now that he at 4 
understood that a British naval officer 
was in charge of his vessel, and he 
smokeil his dirty, okt pipe and quaffed 
his “Hollands” with gusto on deck, 
and saluted me with a Dutch compli- 
mentary phrase which I am fur too 
modest to transite. So exhilurated 
thd Mynheer Vanderdunderboom’s 
spirits beeume after smoking « couple 
of ounces of negro-head, and imbibing 
something hkeapint of juniper-amell- 
ing Hollands, that he addressed me in 
what he fondly believed to be puro 
Euglish. 

“Yuu speak English astonishingly 
well, Captain Vanderdunderboom,” 
I gravely remarked. “One would 
fancy you must have learned our lan- 
guage when very young?” 

“Yaw, mynheer,” complacently 
replied the iunocent Dutehinan, highly 
gmitified by the curapliment, “1 does 
spik Engetioh saan well cen_Enge- 
Jander, elish gute, myn Fader- 
Jund tongue betterer.” 

“Ah, Dutch must be a lovely lan- 
guage indeed ! 

Mynhcer Vanderdunderboom rolled 
his eyes and smacked his lipa, and 
patriotically grunted by way of aftir- 
Mative. 

“J jYouce skipper der Engelish 


shecp. 
“You were once captain of an Eng- 
lish ship —is it possible f” 

“Yow; 1 did bo skipper of steam- 
sheep dat go from Hull to Rotterdam, 
I Ro voyage one—never not no more.” 

“How waa that?” 
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“Ag! ten tousand duvils! I vil 
never not no more put my foots om- 
board ateam-sheep! I vas sail from 
Hull; big of passengers; mooch 
Engelich Indies omboard. I gallant 
mau te dem Engelish womens-—show 
dem all ter machines of ter sheep. 
Dere ig von round hole in deck of 
steam-sheep for to put coal down te 
ter stokerr, and dat tamt round hole 
vas open ven I show engines te ter 
womens. I not nohow see him, and 
in von leetle minute I slip in dat du- 
‘vil hole.” 

“You didn’t full through into the 
coal-room ?” 

“No,” groaned Mynheer Vander- 
dunderboom, “I slip down te here!” 
impressively slapping whut Runtline 
called hig “midship bilge.” “And I 
jamb, and all ter ludies squeal luugh~ 
‘tera,and dance round me. Ugh! dere 
I vas. I try lift out—not nohow. 
And ter woinens squeal! laughters till 
I mad, and ter tamt sailors laughs, 
too, and pull me, while ter stokers 
push at my foots in ter coal-houre, 
wud dey pull and push till 1 cry my 
aus vis coming off. More dey pull, 
faster I jamb, and ter sailors say must 
hoave me out by a purchase. No dey 
rig a derrick, and clap rope round my 
pody, and all hands tal-on to ter 
tackle-full, and haul till ter rope 
smokes, und I thinks I vax pulled all 
in leetle bits, Still I fast, and myn 
Pedy, swells in ter tamt hole, so I feel 

‘burst, agechrikkelih ! Tercarpenter 

et ax6 and chop ter deck till him ent 

‘ole big a8 von hutchway te get me 
out. Dat cost me fifty gulden to re- 

ir, and I lie abed von month. Ag, 
Phever set foots orboard steam-sheep 
not never no more, nohow !” 

“4 mout commendable and pruden- 
tial resolution,my dear Mynheer Van- 
derdunderboom!” exclaimed MissLucy 
Blackburne, who had joined us on the 
quarter-deck in time to overhear the 
conclusion of the skipper's narrative. 
“And what is more, 1 shuuld strongly 
advise you, on next reaching Rotter- 
dam, to bid adieu for ever to the 
treacherous main, and settle down for 
life, with your good old ‘ vrou’ by 
your side, st a ‘lust-haus’ in the 
suburbs, with a ‘bloomen-garten,’ 
where you can cultivate tulips, and a 
summer-house with a wooden sent 
at the door, where you can sit 
amoke all day long, and rolate your 
terrific yoyage on the wild Atlantic, 
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and what unparalleled seamanship 


you displayed, and how heroically you 
yourself to eave the vessel hy 
wang With your ean ands 
compulsion of an ish quar- 
termaster ~ atieh a 

AMynhecr Vanderdunderboom slowly 
puffed 2 yard of amoke from his meer- 
schaum, ‘and stared with his great 
fishy eyes at Lucy for tho space of a 
migute and a-half; then emitted a 
long-drawn, guttural grunt (which 
might mean every thing or nothing); 
and without uttering a syllable of re- 
ply, enolly turned his on her and 
gazed apparently at a cloud in the far 
distance. Aa this is the last glimpse 
the reader will have of his High 
Mightmness, C regret that. it presenta 
him ina somewhat ungallant light; 
but sreat men have their little occa- 
sional weaknesces, you know. 

Gentle breezes and a@ sinooth sea 
lasted us until our deep-sea lend had. 
brought up “sand and shells,” by 
which we knew to a certainty that 
we had entered the “chops of the 
Channel,” and were within a day’s 
wail of un Envlixh port. Heigho! I 
absolutely whistled for a head wind, 
80 reluctant wus T at the prospect, of 
2 termination to the delightful societ; 
Tenjosed aboard “Den Keizer.” ‘and 
when we let go auchor in Plymouth 
Sound I looked so rueful that * hor 
sweet Lucy, »1¢ gentle an’ peerless, 
archly laughed in niy face, and then 
blushed crimson. Why she laughed 
aud why she blushed was a m; 
which would have puzzled the wia- 
dom of Mynkeer Vanderdunderboom 
to clucilate. 

‘When we were about to part, Mr. 
Blackburne, after bricfly but warmly 
expressing his grutitude for the scr- 
vices 1 had been the instrument of 
roudering, invited me, in a way that 
would take no denial, to visit him and 
spend Christmas and the New Year 
at his Youkshiro home, “JI think, Mr. 
Derwent,” added he, with a drollish 
smile, “that my daughter will, if need- 
ful, add her frank and earnest in- 
vitation to mine.” But Miss Lucy 
didn’t, for all that! No, the demure 
young lady hadn’t even the grace to 
express in an ordinary commonplace 
way that, she would bo glad to see me 
beneath her father’s roof; but— 

The “but” is such an important 
“but,” that I must honour it by com- 
mencing a fresh sentence. 
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Bur she gave me her little hot, 
trembling hand; and if she didn't 
look rosy as Aurora ; and if her oright 
eyes were not dimmed with tears; 
and if her lips did not quiver as she 
faltered farewell—I am_as true a 
Dutchman 9s Mynheer Vanderdun- 
derboom ! 

From Plymouth I proceeded with 
my men to Portsmouth, where the 
“Termagant” had arrived ouly two 
days before the Dutch schouner (for 
the salvage of which we were, by-tlie- 
bye, handsomely remunerated by tho 
Rotterdam owners), anchored in Ply- 
mouth Sound. The “Termacant” was 
paid off, and I found myself, by the 

ginning of December, frev as the 
winds that blow, so far aa my per- 
sonal movements were concerned— 
bat heart! “Ag! wee (an Myn- 
heer Vanderdunderboom had tansht 
me to ejaculate)—any beart—ah! woe ! 
—my heart was a throbbing captive 
in the possession of Mise Lucy Bluck- 
burne, 

A week before Christmastite, I 
donned @ bran-new uniform, and set 
forth on my promised visit. I need 
not indicate the locality of Mr. Black- 
burne’s residence more minutely than 
hy saying that it was vontiguons tu a 
hamlet on the Yorkshire coast, about 
half-way betwixt Spurn Point and 
Flamborough Head. I arrived thee 
nearly at midnight on the 2st, and 
late as it wns, received a welenne 
worthy of an old, old friend. Whicther 
it is strict Yorkshire etiquette for a 
young lady to sit up till midnight to 
Yeceive an expected guest, is mme 
than I can tell; but £ know that 
Miss Lucy was up to greet me, and 
no gem from the mines of Golconda 
ever glistencd and sparkled more 
brightly than her eyes. 

Thad a series of the most amazing 
dreams all that winter's night, from 
the moment I closed my eyes to the 
moment [ reopened them. I remem- 
ber very vividly that when a servant 
Imocked at the door and aronsed me, 
I had already been some yearn a 
British sduiral and peer of the realm 
(a reward for some half-dozen vic- 
tories, any one of which threw Tra- 
falgar in the shade); and that at the 
identical instant when his unlucky 
knucklesbeat a rat-tat, I was stauding 
at the alee in She ses of “puttin a 
ring on the of my le, Misa 
Lucy ; the ire sh es of Canterbury, 
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sasisted by a couple of other high 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, officiating! 
Rat-tat-tat! and lo! the great iral 
and glorious bridegroom awoke and 
found himself—an unemployed lieu- 
tenant ! 

I growled awhile for sheer vexation; 
then spre up, and looked out of my 
window. It was situated in a wing 
of the building, which I could see 
was of very considcrable size, situated 
on a range of lofty cliffs within mus- 
het-shot of the sea. 

At breakfast I was introduced to 
about a dozen guests who had been 
invited to spend’ Christmas, like my- 
self, The orisin of my acquaintance 
with the Blackburnes was talked 
over and laughed at, and a hundred 
schemes for spending the season right 
merrily, were discussed. The three 
next days were spent in a succession 
of dchghtful country amusements, To 
me, however, there was one teirible 
drawback, in the shape of a great 
hulking fellow of a Yorkshire squire, 
who stood six feet two in his stockings, 
Was ouly twenty-two years of age 
Qvonld to goodness I could have made 
him fomscore by a touch of a magic 
wand ') a renowned fox-hunter and 
four-bottle-man, rawboned, atron, 
Herenlesitheacoundrel almost crushed 
my hand to a jelly wider pretence of 
shaking it, ta express his pleasure at 

ug Sie hea, a8 lie phranal i6 
of the Dutch echooner, but in reality 
to give me a palpable hint that he 
could swash me like crockery, if I 
made it worth his while); who had 
what hi» friends called a slight cast in 
the eye, but which I pronounced to 
be a hideous squint; who had # pair 
of tremendous whi as red and 
tushy asa fox’a tail; and who (iere 
comes the sting of the matter!) was a 
sort of cousin—I don’t _know how 
muany times removed—of Lucy Black- 
burne; aud in virtue of this eousin- 
ship the gaunt creature at all times 
assumed airs of disgusting familiarity 
towards her ; talking to her without 
a shade of reverence; cloaking and 
shawling her; and, on the whole, he- 
huving towards ber in a way that 
made my blood simmer and boil, 
Pray don’t fancy that I was jealous of 
him. Not a bit of it, only—oniy T 
should nut have put on mourning bad 
he broken his neck in leaping a five- 
barred gate. That’s all. 

On the morning of Christmas Eve, 
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we all resaived ourselves into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to devise 
and determine how to spend the even- 
ing ine manner worthy of the occasion. 
Tinow we consulted a variety of old 
books in cur host's library to enable 
ng to get up our merry makings in 

nuine old English style, and I also 

now we were all in immense spirits 
after an early tea, aud agreed, as it 
was a most brilliant starlight night, 
with a sharp frost, to take a stroll out 
on the clifis before commencing the 
Obristmas revel, And such fun we 
had in helpiag the ladies to shawl 
warmly! such joking, such childlike 
tricka! Ah me! I’ve heard grey- 
beards mumble acnile nousense about 
not wishing everto be young again, but 
what would not J give to be five-and- 
twenty again, to spend such au hour 
as that! God mend us all! I think 
the older I grow the wickeder I am, 
so fur as griunbling and maundering 
about the days that will uever return 
is concerned! Yet us Teunyson sings: 

“Tia bettor to have lovid and lost 
‘Than never to have loved ut all!” 


Well, my heartics!—for, as I am 
addressing un audience of yood manly: 
fellows, backed by a smiliug circle of 
houest: anti-humbug and anti-prudery 
matrons and girls, I may fearlessly 
apenk to you just as I would over a 
mess-table of my brother 1pen-o'-war’s- 
men—well, my hearties! when we all 
clustered toyether in the huli just be- 
fore going out, Lucy Blackburne, the 
aly'little prsx! with a most, comical mix- 
ture of baxhfilness and boldness, se- 
crecy and publicity, with an air, ina 
word, of don’t-tell-to-anybody or tell- 
to-every-body-you-please, whispered 
thatshe and her friend, Julia Sumer- 
court, meant to conduct me out on the 
cliffs to view a famous cavity, locally 
known asthe “Suuguler’sCave,” peet- 
liarly romantic on a starlight winter's 
night. Teagerly assented—only I ment- 
ally prayed, ferocious heathen as I was, 
that Miss Julia Summoercourt might 
apruin her ankle as soon as ever we 
got clear of the rest of the company. 

And so we set forth, a pleasant 
party, the gentlemen in the highest 
spirits, the ladiea enjoying themselves 
immensely, all mightily exhilarated, 
and quite as happy as mortals haveany 
sort ofa right to be in this vale of 
tears and tribulations. On the sum- 
amit of the precipitous cliffs we, natur- 
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ally enough, frolicked into little se- 
parate yroups, and I’m gure you wil 
admit that it was perfectly natural 
that Julia Summercourt (what a 
pretty name!) and Lucy Blackburne, 
and Uharles Derwent, very apeedil 
found themselves isolated from 
others; and it was even yet more na- 
tural and proper that a very few mi- 
nutes only clapsed ere Julia Summer- 
court dikappeared. Now, if I were 
ou my «wath before the twelve judgen, 
T couldn’t, for the life of me, explain 
how it wax that Miss Julia (a bonny, 
roay-cheeked, good-natured girl, God 
bless her’) so suddenly and 80 myste- 
riously vanished. I’m not aware that 
she sprained her ankle, and I’m sure 
she didn’t tumble over the ctiffa—but. 
Tam not sure of any thing else be- 
yond the fact that all in a moment 
wy Tlackburne and myself were 
left alone to find our way to the 
“Smugyler’> Cave” aswell as we could, 
Ishull ever hold that Miss Lucy proved 
herself a veritable hervine on this oc- 
casion, iusonnich asshe did notexhibit 
the slightest tremor or terror by be- 
ing so very suddenly and inexplicably 
left alone with me, hut, to the reverse, 
piloted me along with admirable self- 
possension, narrating, a8 we walked, 
with wouderfal volubility, no ond of 
curious loeal anecdotes. Above all, 
she told me a long yum about the 
“Sinuguter’s Cave.” “How it got that 
name by having been the resort for 
many years of a gang of Yorkshire 
contrilundists, who used it aa a tem- 
porary warehouse for the Belgium 
Inees, ‘and the French brandy, and the 
Holland gin they “run;” how a des- 
perate conflict betwixt custom-house 
officers and those interesting violators 
of the Jaw, the smugglers, at length 
ensued in the very cave itself; how 
two bold snmgylers and one custom- 
house officer were sluin therein; how 
the ghosts of the defunct aggressors 
nnd defender of the law were popu- 
larly reported to ‘haunt the cavo— 
caperially on bright winter nighte— 
and divers other very interesting le- 
gends, unto which I listened greedily 
enough, as in duty bound. 
Meanwhile we descended to the 
bench, and pursued a mightily rough 
walk of a mile or two, till we got 
under the shadow of the thi 
which contained the Smuggler'sCave. 
Hearts alive! how I had to help Mies 
Lucy along that shingly beach. And 
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how very heavily she leaned {I could 
teel her heart go pit-a-pat!) on my 
etr ‘ight arm as we clambered and 
stumbled till we got right under the 
identical cliff. A huge, gloomy, savage, 
thundering cliff it was. “There is 
the cave!” said Miss Lucy ; and sure 
enough, I saw a gloomy opening right 
ona level with the beach—an open- 
ing unapproachable save at low water, 
as it happened to be then. We drew 
nigh the mouth. “Stop a moment,” 
whispered Miss Lucy. (I'm sure I 
don't know why she whispered, for 
not a living soul was within e mile), 
“Pye got a wax taper,” said she, and 
she produced and lighted it. The 
night was very calin, as colil, frosty 
nights usually are. The wax taper 
shed a bright, flickering light on the 
face of the cliff, and we carefully 
Picked our way within the Sinuggler’s 
ve, 

Now, I hope most sincerely that 
romantic young ladies who may 
happen ty read my yarn, will not 
emit a little preliminary shriek at this 
point of my narrative; for, on the 
word and honour of an old man-o'- 
war's man, I’m not going to evoke the 

hosts of either the slain smugglers or 
the custom-house officer. I’m only 
about to tell a plain, matter-of-tact 
story, in a singularly matter-of-fact 


way. 

The eave was a very ordinary cave. 
There was nothing about it suguestive 
of a raw-head-and-bloody-Lones le- 
gend. I certainly paused a inoment 
at the entrance to gaze at a huge mass: 
of overhanging cliff, which struck me 
as being suspended’ somewhat in the 
fashion of Damocles’ sword; bi 
Miss Lucy did not appear to natice it 
or care for it, we passed within, and 
by the light of the taper surveyed the 
dank roof and rugged sides, und the 
rocky bottom, on which ees wees 
grew near the ontrance. - 
trated some stupid jokes, and 3 Miss 
Lucy condescended to laugh; and then 
—well, and then, after we had duly 
surveyed the cold, damp hole, we were 
in the very act of passing forth on to 
the beach, when the overhanging 
Taass of cliff, without giving us warn- 
ing by a single crack, fell thundering 
down, and blocked up the entrance. 
If I were to say that Lucy did not 
screamo, and that 1 did not—ejaculate, 
on. this satounding occurrence, prob- 
ably nobody would believe me. 
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Gracious mel ioe rere jog niet 
predicament. The tide was ing,” 
and, sailor-like, my first thought was 
about that. I'aaked poor, trembling 
Lucy how high the tile aseonded in 
the cave, and my fellow-captive con- 
feased she didn’t know ; but jndging 
by the sea-weed and the shell-fial 
concluded that tho sea habitually 
came in at high water to a most un- 
comfortable as well as perilous extent. 
Imadeadesperate effort to “break the 
blockade,” but I might as well have 
attemptod tomovetheGreat Pyramid, 
Time sped. I shouted till I was 
hoarse. jucy cried till her cyes were 
red—not for fear, but for thinking 
whatever people would say of her for 
setting into such @ liar trouble. 
’m sure I comforted her as well as I 
knew how, and I even hazarded a 
hardy assertion that our friends would 
be sure to rescue us before the wax 
taper was burned out. But that said 
taper was at its last flicker when a 
Joud halloo recognised the voice of 
the detested Yorkshire squire), gave 
us assurance that Julia Summercourt 
hud turned up somewhere, and had 
put our friends on the right seent to 
discover us. The cold, rippling tide 
had udvanced av far as to drive us to 
the extremity of the caye by this 
time, and the squire and his com- 
panions were actually afloat in a boat 
at its entrance. They bawled to us 
the comfortable assurance that until 
the tide ebbed again no help cuuld be 
given. 
1f I were an idle story-teller, instead 
of a gry-headedt naval officer, 1 could 
now give such a picture of the Christ- 
inas Eve we gpent in that Sinuygler'a 
Cave as would move my audience to 
alternate tears and laughter. But I 
shall donosuchthing. I have a great 
respect for iy readers; I think them, 
each and all, quite capable of imagin- 
ing every thing. Therefore it is that 
will say nothmg whatever about the 
interminable night we were compelled 
to spend. Suffice it that when the 
tide receded at day-dawn a numerous 
body of wen, armed with pick-axes 
and other tuvls, attacked the fallen 
tasa of ruck, and after half-a-dozen 
hours of hard Inbour, they cut a pausa- 
age for us to emerge, and we stepped 
forth to the beach, and Lucy threw 
herself sobbing on the breast of her 
father, and 1—oh, confound it!—I 
was the butt for the arrows of York- 
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It was eo tains Day, and on 


our home the wretch of a cousin, 
whom T have already characterised, 
thought well to 6) 
ay 


part, 

“Y say, leeftenant,” muttered he, 
“you are what I @ silver-spoon 
man !? 


a word to me 


“What do you mean, sir?” 
“Oh, nothing. Only I fancy you 
‘know the ropes,’ as you seamen call 


“T wish I knew the rope spun to 

hang you!” I angrily retorted. 
‘6 burst into a horve-laugh. 

“No offence, leeftenant—oh, dear, 
no! Smuggler’s Cave’sa nice Cupid’s 
bower, ech? Yea. Don’t swear 20. 
You will want a groomsman. J'm 
disengaged, and always at home !” 

“Sir!” T'stammered passionately. 

“All right!” shouted the monster, 
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with another hilarious burat of laugh- 
dar that made the very clit wing 
“Well, after all, T didn't thin this 
hideous Yorkshire cousin such = very 
atrocious wretch as I had hitherto 
done, when he actually did officiate 
a8 Iny groomeman some six months 
subseyuently. 
ali “there wa caiy the einige aE, 
cre Was 6 trifling dif- 
ference that T stood at the altar, nat 
an admiral and 2 peer of the realm, 
but siinply a half-pay lieutenant, and 
in lieu of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the curate of the tied 
the noose that bound Lucy Blackburne 
to me for life. 

Eight bells, my hearties! The watch 
is called, and my yarn reeled off, 
Here’s wishing that every honest man 
may sooner or later tackle 2 Lucy ag 
bony and as good ay mine, and may 
there ever be a Smuggler’s Cave for 
him to pop the question in! 
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JOSEPI DE MAISTRE. 
BY THE REY. WILLUAM ALEXANDER, M.A. 


TxE writings of Joseph de Maistre 
deserve to bestudied by various classea 
of readers. The critic, indeed, will 
smile at the narrowness of apprecia- 
tion which Iooks upon Shakespeare as 
# dleverish barbariun. The psycholo- 
gist will find it harder to forgive his 
tematic depreciation of Locke; and 
e religious philosopher must sigh 
aver the polemical acerbity which 
denounces Bacon as an infidel through 
two dreary vol and attacks Pas- 
at once es & scientific R ari 
and sa 2 literary impostor, lifted inte 
factitious eminence by a fortunate 
spite. But the student of Natural 
eology will be rewarded by bold 
and bri tly-expressed speculations, 
as different from the cautious severity 
of Butler as tho elegant diplomatiat 
of Bt. Petersburg is different from 
the recluse thinker, who was “ wafted 
on a cloud of metaphysics” to the See 
of Durham. The meta: politician (as 
tho Germans say), ht upon 
Frode dopth and majesty of Burke 
etic ant jes 
i igrammatic ‘potnt, the chis- 
elied Fneness, and stat 
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of style, which have earned for him 
the title of ‘the Voltaire of Catholi- 
cism and of Monarchy,” will commend 
him to the mere literary r of 
French prose; while those | who ore 
atudying contemporary history will at 
once porceive that thoughts originally 
enunciated by the philosophic theolo- 
gian, are in process of being carved 
out into historical fact by France and 
Sardinia; that the very conception of 
Piedmont, as the stronghold of Italian 
independence under the amphitheatre 
of the Alps, is pre-eminen' 7 
I do not, however, ypose to con- 
sides the writings of Joseph do Maie- 
tre. mainly from any of these points 
of view. I suspect that in our con- 
troversy with, at least, one class of 
Roman Catholics, we porpe! r0- 
Feat the error of Austria upon a dif- 
erent field. We attack positions that 
have been evacuated, and draw lines 
where no army will meet us; while 
the enemy is marching into another 
country, and will not be courteous 
enough to Sight us in positions that we 


have studied for: There 
PSyoal the old hand-to-hand combat, 


which nothing can ever su 
sud which must remain unchanged, 
until thas tt day when the church 
shall inc be one, when “Ephraim 
shall not vex Ju and Ju shall 
not vex Ephraim.” But there are also 
the new andatartling tactics of leaders 
like Méehler, de 7 eer and New” 
man, mapping out the whole of 
controversy by freah lines of demar- 
cation, without some conception of 
which we shall misunderstand the 
Position of educated Roman Catholics. 
With Jc oseph de Maistre political spe- 
culation is but the point of departure 
for controversial principles. Political 
Economy, Metaphysics, and even Phy- 
siology, are seen through Tridentine 
spectacles. His celebrated theory of 
national punishment and of national 
expiation, abuts, directly upon the 
atonement, indirectly upon works of 
supererogation. His Burke-liko ha- 
tread of d priori written constitutions, 
is founded upon the doctrine of Tra- 
dition. His conception of the moral 
limitations of Monarchy points at the 
apex to the Papacy and Infullibility. 
lalthusianism is a wall of defence 
round the celibacy of the clergy. His 
physiological investigations into the 
mysteries of pathology and bivlogy 
are @ profound apologetic for fusting, 
and for the gqcetry of the moral 
theologians. He ie always haling the 
old boat of ultramontaniam with the 
silver cup of raodern thought. 

This remarkable champion has met 
with auingularfate. Hisspeculations, 
indeed, have escaped from between 
the covers of his books, and percolate 
the whole mass of modern Roman 

lic writings of the abler sort. 
Yet, those whose oracle he once was 
are beginning to abjure his authority; 
while those who once abboried his 
very name, are ing his sentences 
their watch-word. D’Azeglio and 
Cavour Pe de Maistre us often 
as Lord John Russell quotes Burke. 
And thia change has wn effected 
chiefly by the publication of a few 
posthumous works, and especially 
of some quasi-official 
Bibsues ourely: that the anpeteriocs 

surely, In: 

and convulsive national life of Italy 
should find the most intense exponent 
of its anguish and of its hopes in the 
same pen that traced the treatise Du 


Pa 
V chat) omfine myzelf in the follow- 
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ing Essay to a sketch of the life of 
Joseph de Maistre. To thiz I shall 
append a brief analysis of his specu- 
lutions, chiefly in their bearing upon 
his controversial method, and upon 
some problems of “ Theodices.” 

I— The English readers—not very 
numerous, I presume—to whom de 
Maistre’s writings may familiar, 
have probably pictured to themeelvea 
a grim Papiatical figure, which they 
think it strange should not belong to 
a priest or toa monk. Yet nothing 
can be further from the reality of the 
polished gentleman, whose wit was 
the delight of diplomatic circles, and 
whose sayings, at once brilliant and 
profound, were constantly written off 
to the great Napoloon himself. It 
requires almost as wide a stretch of 
imagination to realize the fact that 
the Sotrécs de Saint Letersbury eman- 
ated from the same mind that gave 
birth to that shrewd correspon- 
dence with the Sardinian court, as 
to suppose that the author of the 
Anatogy was alsv the writer of Horave 
Walpole’s letters. Under this exte- 
riur uf tho diplomatist and the gentle- 
man, there heat a true and tender 
heart. Romance haa few chapters 
more singulur or more affecting than 
the profonged scparation from a be- 
loved wifeand child, renewed by some 
unavoidable fatality from year to year, 
until nearly the third of a life-time 
had pasred away. And while the 
sternly dogmatic and objective reli- 
g:vus system to which lie belon; 
may hive silenced the expression of 
inward feelings, enough transpires 
occasionally to Hhow us that there was 
an inner hfe, hidden in the unseen 
world. Religious phrases in some 
men's letters cover a large apaco, but 
mean very little; with men such as 
de Mairtre, they are like initials, afew 
letters standing for a great deal. Nor 
ia it surely an unprofitable exercise of 
Christian charity for us to recognis 
under all diffcrences, a faith re} 
ultimately upon the same it ob- 
jecta, and a hope that yearned towards 
the same eternal home. 

Count Joseph de Maistre was born 
in Savoy, on the 1st of April, 1759. 
Brought up in principles of the 
neverest virtue, and i of the 
most unbounded filial obedience, he 
went to the University of Turin at the 


age of twenty. His youth was in- 
labarioun, Lauguages, mathe- 


J 


matica, and philosophical theology, 
divided between them the energies of 
thie athletic stadent. At the age of 
twenty-four he entered upon his 
litical career. Yet, in the midst 
these avocations, he tells us that 
pined in his littlesphere, crushed with 
tho enormous weight of nothin; 
Soon, however, the records of the 
police brand him as one given to 
the new ideas. Such is ever the 
accusation against thoso who, loving 
the old, strive to translate it into 
newer and more beantiful formule / 
A new expression irritates, and a uew 
argument insults those who have yet 
to confess that their old expressions 
have ceased to charm, and their old 
arguments to convince, In due time 
Savoy sided with Austria_ngainat the 
French Republic, and France pro- 
claimed war—hence the confiscation 
and sufferings of the Savoyard no- 
bility. Deep were tho wrongs of 
Joseph de Maistre. In the end of 
December, 1792, his young wife found 
herself in the ninth month of her 
regnancy. Taking advantage of her 
mnd’s absence at Turin to en- 
counter 6 risk which his affection 
wowd never have permitted, and 
hoping to collect somo shattercd 
wrecks of their fortune, this heroic 
lady traversed the Great Suint Ber- 
nard, upon the 5th of January, on the 
back of @ mule, accompanied by her 
infant children, Redolph and Adéle, 
who were carried wrapped up in 
blankets, She arrived safely at C! ~ 
béry, where the Count de Maistre 
followed her. He was obliged to pre- 
sent himself t the muni ity t 
he refused to take any of oath, 
He was soon treated to a domicili 
visite A troop of soldiers entered, 
accompanying their invasion with ra- 
bid revolutionary phrases, with blows 
from the flat of their sabres, and with 
patriotic oaths. ‘dme. De Maistre 
rushed in, and the next day, after 
hours of pain and peri ve birth to 
her third child, whom her husband 
was not destined to see again before 
1814, 

Joseph de Maistre indignantly re- 
tired to Geneva. There was to be 
found a strange and heterogeneous 
society : on the oneside, thesadnessand 
poverty of the French emigration—on 
the other, Tissot, the Ab 
Haller, 8. De Staél, and Gibbon, 









Joseph de Maistre, 


have been singular, between the in- 
fidel historian, who had been expelled 
from Magdalene for embracing the 
Roman Catholic religion, whieh he had 
80 soon abjured, and the fervent 
controversiahst, who was even then 
meditating the theory that has since 
fascinated the subtle geniua of New- 
man. Mdme. De Staél had few 
charns forhim. She was too Parisian. 
He abhorred the affectation which, he 
said, vitiated every thing that came 
from Paria, “from law. down to van- 
devilles.” ’On one memorable occa- 
sion, at the Villa Necker, Corinne, 
after Iaying down the Jaw on other 
subjects, entered on philosophy, A 
muacrons society applauded with en- 
thusiasticrapture. The young Savoy- 
ard deliberately composed himself in 
a corner to sleep. It is a more im- 

ortant reminiscence of his life at 

Jencva that he there padlished his 
Considerations Sur la France, Thia 
work attracted much attention, and. 
was honoured by the peculiar study of 
Napoleon. Much as they differed in 
detail, de Muistre’s conception of the 
old constitution, as it were with new 
JSacets, was the very type of the struc- 
ture of the empire. oth in perusing: 
this book, and on subsequent oc- 
easions, Bonaparte was astonished 
at the surt of clutrvayance possessed 
by Joseph de Muistre. Few, indeed, 
have more largely inherited the faculty 
of political and theological prevision, 
because few have generalized more 
latgely. He is always seeking the 
universal latent, and as it were mas- 
querading in the particular. To be 
in possession of a principle, is some- 
titnes, at least, to see one’s way to ita 
conclusion; and that is a lower, and 
merely human kind of vaticination, 
which is often astonishing enough, 
and which constantly shines, like a 
lighted Inmp, in tho alabaster vase 
of ile Muustre’s elegant style. 

Shortly after these. years came the 
series of wrongs and insults fro 
Austria to the House of Savoy, which 
de Maistre could never forgive. There 
‘was in him an antique and enthu- 
siastio devotion to his great mast 
i This is a day of lax oonvio- 
tions, political and religious There 
is something instructive in thisfidelity 
to an idea, be it au idea so coarsely 
expressed, as Protestants consider the 
Roman theocracy. or so ill-timed as 
monarchical absolutiam. But threngh 
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the darkest and most retrogreasive of 
sin- 


‘which he could love more d 
Tost men, out of pure devotion toa 
King who could not understand him, 
and who—when he was shivering for 
want of funds to buy a fur peli: 


at St. Peters him the 
honorary ribbon whi ‘was ex- 
to wear. 


The year 1798 closed upon one of 
the most eventful scenes of M. de 
Maistre’s life. The King of Sardinia 
was obliged to fly. The French oc- 
cupied Turi ‘de Maistre was an 


émigré, and consequently in danger of 
hie fife, Provided ‘with a Prussian 


on the 28th December, 1798, all clr 


fe embarked in a little vessel to de- 
scend the Po, and join, at Casal, the 
larger ship of Oaptain Gobbi, which was 
bound with salt for Venice, On board 
Gobbi’s vessel were assembled many 
émigrés of rank. Ladies, priests, one 
bishop, monks, and officers, crowded 
ore, the river froze during the night; 
and though the current et the amid 
channel was clear, the bark was en- 
circled with ice, The left of the 
stream was occupied by the Austrians, 
the right by the French. Every in- 
stant the unlucky bark was called 
upon to stand to or to salute, aume- 
times from one bank, sometimes from 
fhe other. ane fea oF ioe | made 
8 tion difficnlt, and the con- 
tinued ‘threats of firing into her did 
not tend to accelerate matters. At 
Polisela, a nobleman’s carriage 
on the bridge, and M. de Maistre’s 
two little ones were snugly roosted in 
it. The sentry challenged fhe bark, 
arrested its progress, and it was 
boarded for Just as the 
party were leaving, one of the soldiers 
said to de Maistre—“Citizen, Pie say 
that you are a subject of the King of 
Prussia, yet you have a queer sort of 
acoont. I am that I did not 
" pn Amiel Ws in his : 
i at Venios, his pri- 
vations were of the most distressing 
character. He was reduced to live 
upon the aale of some remnants of 
ey family plate; ther ‘sathoat means 
correspondence wit court, 
Telations, or bis friends, he was an 
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are not without moment in the for- 
mation of a character tike Joseph 


de Maistre’s, The prolonged torture 
of the sail down the Po did not pass 
sway from him like the cold shining 
i : sh of epee 
ice. ¢ anguish of patern: 
and the wretchedness of poverty to & 
proud and independent epirit, were 
not forgotten in the respect which en- 
vironed his closing yeers, and amidst 
the happy faces of his family. The 
willow must be shaken before it shows 
its silver plumes. We owe many & 
fine ‘thought, and many a tender senti- 
ment to these dark passages of his 
life. Joseph de Muaistre’s love for the 
book of Psalms was a passion, We 
have many noble and lovely panegyrics 
on them, by men of al) times and of 
urches, from St. Augustine to 
Bishop Horne; and none nobler or 
lovelior; none—albeit by one who was 
little of a Hebraist—more spiritual or 
appreciative, than that contained in 
the second volume of the Sotrées. 
De Maistre was not one to throw 
away a thought at random. We can 
often trace, from hia first writings to 
his last, how he turned some favourite 
conception in his mind from year to 
yeur, until at last we have it smoothed 
and rounded, like a pebble by the roll 
of the sea. I like to think that we 
may have the germ of that exquisite 

in hie meditations upon the 
frozen river, or in his poor lodgings at 


Venice. 

Somewhat brighter days soon began 
to dawn upon him. Victor Enimanuet 
L. succeeded to the thi upon the 
abdication of Charles uel, 


was Count Joseph de Maistre was aj 


inted to the post of Regont of the 
Royal Chancery in Sardinia,—the firat 
The character 
of the Poople was eminently distaate- 
fal to . He describes it, a few 
afterwards, in lines whose terri- 
sarcasin is surprisi: Tt is os if 
one of Swift’e most biting pieces 
should turn out to be from the pen of 
Butler. Yet, perhaps, there isa close 
connexion between high theological 
and philosophical powers, and that 
sober sort of ir which, in strong 
banda, is 0 withorlog and £0 foneen: 
Bishop Fitrgerald Te- 
marked that there are in one 
of Butler's sermons which “the wi 
Dean of St, Pateich’s need not bit 
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to have acknow! ” I will only 
ask those who to do justice to 


the versatility of De Maistre’s powers, 
to contrast this sketch of the Sardi- 
niang with some passages which I 
shall cite towards the close of this 
Woh strange toall 
*«No human race is more 
the sentiments, all the tastes, all the 
talents, which adorn humanity. ‘They 
are cowardly without being obedient; 
rebellious, withont being courageous; 
they have studies without science; & 
jurisprudence without justice; and a 
‘worship without arehgion. The Sardi- 
nian is more intensely savage than the 
eavage; for the savage knows not the 
light, and the Sardinian hates it. He 
is without the best attribute of man— 
progress, Every profession with him 
does what it did yesterday—as the 
swallow builds its nest, and the castor 
ite lodge. Your Sardinian looke hel 
lessly at aforcing-pump (I have scen it), 
and eete about ying ‘& pond by shecr 
force of arms and buckets. He 1s taken 
‘to see the agriculture of Picdmont, of 
Savoy, of Switzerland, of Geneva; he 
returns home without knowing how to 
graft etree. The harrow and the rake 
are as unknowo to him as Herschell’s 
telcacope, Ifo is a8 ignorant of hay 
(which, however, waa surely his predes- 
tined food), aa of the discoveries of New- 
ton. In short, I know not what to 
do with him. At least, they can only 


de treated after the Roman fashion: you 
must send a Pretor and two legions; 
make roada, establieh postal communi- 
cation, set up gallows, and Ict them talk 
without listening to them, since if you 
ao you will hear a folly, a slander, or a 
ie, 


‘You will find this portrait flatter- 
t remember that a portrait is 

it, You must excuse this 

in a painter who is will. 
himself to the original.” 


Amidst this uncongenial race, de 
Maistro, in his Jeisure-hours, fel buck 
intensely upon his suspended studies. 
So is it ever with great thinkers, es- 
pedially in evil times. Over the din 
and whirl of the broken waters of 
fact they love to look at the floati 
rainbow, suspended over the troubl 
ecerte by the poetic touch of thought 
andatt: 


e rifts of deep-blueaky: 
‘by meditation upon general lawe. Of 





Kittle wei 
ing to comm 





the philosophy of Comte, in; he 
hed anticipated ‘chat meet 
position, which can thoroughly be held 


Soseph de Maistre, 


‘the Christian thinker, who, belisvi 
thet “the heavens do are noppeliering 
Moat High ruleth in the kingdom of 
anc 


and giveth it to whomecever He 
will,” believes, that that rule is 
not at random, but by law. Troe itia 


that the prophet once and again con- 
traste the stability of nature, and the 
unerring operation of instinct, with 
the instubility and. rebellion of ‘man’s 
will—lawless and disorderly in a uni- 
verse where law is paramount, “The 
sand is placed for the bound of the 
sea by a perpetual decree, that it can- 
not pass it. But this people hath a 
revolting and rebellious heart. The 
stork in the hcavena knoweth her ap- 
pointed time ; the turtle, and the crane, 
and the swallow, observe the time of 
their coming; but m le know 
not the judgment of the Tord.” Yet, 
in another and higher point of view, 
this lawlessness is held together in the 
grasp of a stronger and divine law, as 
the torrent, rweeping down the decli- 
vity, all driving spray and rushing 
confusion when we are close to it, 
looks at a great distance like an un- 
‘wavering, stripe of white, nailed to the 
mountain-side. The very fact of pro- 
hecy implies this. Now, what says 
Comte} His theory may besummed up 
in three propositions a ). History isa 
natural phcnomenon. In other worda, 
humanity, im the courseof its develop- 
ment, like other things, obeys ita na- 
ture, and the properties of its nature. 
&. A law of filiation presides over it. 
'n other words, humanity is directed 
to its future by the sum-total of its 
(3). Itsperturbationshave certain 
In other words, the causes 
which trouble its evolutian are always 
less than the total action which neces- 
sitates ite development.* The theory 
of this development is sociology, or 
the abstract science of history. wt 
the aid of this method,” Mr. 
seems to think, that “we may here- 
after succeed in looking far forward 
into the fugnre history of fhe | human 
Tace.”—{“‘! em of Logie,” volumeii., 
p. 617), ke elsewhere hints at the 
ibility that history might have 
Been constructed 


tori, by a com- 
petent ethologis What, then is the 
conclusion _o! 





the Positive School? 
The evolutionof societies, civilization, 


See anarticle by an eminent Positiviet, M. E. Littré, of the Institute, in the 


Reove des dou Mondes for Agi, 1859, 
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history—call it what you willis sub- 
mitted to a law which determines ita 


direction and its progress. Suppos- 
ing this to be denied, the Positivist 
would impale us upon one or other 
korn of this dilemms, If your beliefs 
are theological, ¢. ¢., if you are a Chris- 
tian, or even a Theist at all, you must 
believe that Providence is producing 
this movement, by His intervention, 
be it perpetual, or oceasional and ac- 
cidental, moat probably the former. 
If your belief is not theological, you 
think that Chance is the agent, and 
that there is no law in the matter. 
Hence, then, if you reject the perpe- 
tual intervention of Providence, the 
“curiosus et plenus negotii Deus;” if 
you see that Chance is an unmeanivg 
word, and that all which passes in hie- 
tory has its roota in the very conditions 
of history, you belong to the Poritive 
Philosoy ‘Yet the conclusion is 
most ilogteally drawn. We may be- 
lieve, with the profoundest thinkers 
of every age, with the prophets, with 
St. Augustine (whose treatise, De ('iri- 
tate Dei, is the first philosophy of his- 
tory), with Bossuct, with Burke, that 
pocety ia submitted to a law which de- 
termines its progress, yet believe withal 
that that law is relative to the Divine 
mind. What is a blind, dead law, 
‘but that “Chance” which the Posi- 
tiviet already confesses to “‘ be an un- 
meaning word ?” It is, indeed, sin- 
lar that none of the great claxsical 
‘intorians attempt to trace, through 
the complexity of facts, the law which 
Tules fhe, and in the midst of ap- 
parently self-thwarting and contradic- 
tory phenomen, to develop the great 
endtowhich humanitytends. Heroda- 
tus, with his coloured atyle and trium- 
phant accenta; Thucydides, with his 
cold and restrained logic; Livy, with 
hisimagination on fire with the glories 
of Rome—never trouble themselves 
with “humanity.” Augustine, I 
believe, is the firat who has written 
that the human race is one ; that Di- 
vine Providence governs the sneces- 
sions of the human race, like one 
moral being, which carries on its mar- 
velions development from infancy to 
adolescence, and from adolescence to 
oid age.t Toreturn. I repeat that the 
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essence of the Positiviat Philosophy, 
the germ of truth which it holdsineola- 
tion, is the central point ofde Maistre’s 
philosophy, announced several yeara 
ago in his Considerations, and now 
beginning to take a more elaborate 
shape. I need only cite one sentence 
from a familiar letter :—‘Nothing, my 
dear friend, goes by chance. All haa ite 
tule, and is determined by a power 
which rarely telisits sgcret. 7'he polt- 
tical world ts a8 trey submitted to 
daw as the physical wortd : but az the 
liberty of man plays a certain part in 
it, we end by thinking that itdoes all.” 

The year 1802 broughtasuspension 
of these studies, for de Maistre was 
then nominated as Envoy Extraordin- 
ary from the King of Sardinia at 
the Court of Russia. He hesitated, 
but_went under that deep conviction 
of duty, which he afterwards veiled 
in playful language to a friend :— 

“ Qught a man—that ia to eay—can a 
man merely do what lie likes? “1 often 
recollect a saying which was addresrcd 
in a bull at Philadelphia to 3 young Indy 
who was amusing herself in lounging 
with a young gvntleman, instead of tuk- 
ing the place which was assigned to her 
in the dance. Some master of tlic cere- 
monica, usunl in that country, said to 
J rwith an air of severity. ‘Young lady, 
do you suppose that you have come here 
to nmuee yourself /” It is in this world 
just as at the ball: we are not there to 
amuse our-elves, but to dance as well as 
we can, minuet or waitz, or what not. 
It ts all very weil to eay—I am tired, wy 
partner ie awkward, the playing is out 
of tune. All that signifies nothing— 
dance we must, without any valid ex- 
Cuse, save that we do not know how to 
dance.” 


The journey to Russia was no whirl 
over 2 well-waxed fivor to our philo- 
sophical moralist. We havean account 

his travels, of his poverty-stricken 
drive in a carriage, which was con- 
stantly breaking down, ond of his 
very unsatisfactory reception at 
jenna. On arriving at St. Peters- 
ne found Alexander surrounded 
vourites, of whom Prince Adam 

Bki waschief. His reception 
in all diplomatic circles was trium- 
phant, except at the French and Aus- 
trian embassies, In the brilliant 








* Ree M. Littré’s article, just referred to. 
Oatog. 


+ De Quest. 
de la Pensée Hunnaine, p. 204. 


. trib. Quast, 58, Compare Nuurrisson, Tableau des Progrée 
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drawing-room of the Comte de Sta- 
dion, he met a young man of fine 
figure, and of a haughty and 
expression, dis laying his whitc hands, 
and talking of affuira with the con- 
deacending air of a duke who chats 
about turnips with a small farmer. 
That young man was Metternich. Ag 
for the Emperor himself he was an 
armed and crowned dreamer. His 
character had oricntal sion, soft- 
nesa, and subtlety, with that “liberal” 
spirit (the word is said to have been 
cvined by Madame de Sta¢l for him), 
which is so essentially western—re- 
aninding one of Aristotle’s fine obser- 
vation about the union of European 
and Asiatic characteristics in the 
Hellenic race, as intermediate be- 
tween the two (Arist. Polit. vii. 7, 3). 
deautiful and unhappy shape fits 
across the Beene, white-robed, dark- 
haired, with neither pearl nor flower 
—Marie Antonia Narichskine. 

His correspondence at this period is 
full of admiration for English institu- 
tions, of worue dislike for the Eng- 
lish themselves ;— 


"Do not suppose,” he writes to M. 
Gabot, in September, 1803, “ that I am 
indusposed to do full justice to the Eng- 
lish. I admire their government (with- 
out thinking, however I will not say 
that one ought, but that one can, trans- 
port it elsewhare) ; I dv homage to their 
criminal law, their arts, their sciences, 

‘i spoilt in 
by their insupport- 
judiees, and a pride 
without bounds ‘and without reason, 
which disgusts other nations,and hinders 
them from uniting in the gov cause. I 
suid one day to Baron Stedding—*Do 
you know the great difficulty of this ex- 
traordinary epoch in which we live? It 
ia, that the cause which we lke is de- 
fended by the nation whom we dishke,’ 
“Right,” seid he, laughing, ‘and the 
thing is evident.'” 


Now, t00, as ever, he was constantly 
moralizing upon the Revolution in bis 
correspondance with the Court of Sar- 
inia, It was a twofold lesson that 
he drew from it. To sovereigns he 
would say, revolutions are created by 
abuses; to subjects, any sbuses are 
better than revolutions To his own 
king he writes indirectly—“ Extremes 
touch. Here, under an absolute Go- 
vernment, @ prince finds as much 
position as he might under a ‘Repub- 










able national 


Joseph de Matstre. 


ee 


lic.” Strange intellect! in polities, as 
in theology, by profession s0 old, so 
Tigid, 60 absolute—in fact, ao new, 80 
flexible, so liberal—ever pervaded by 
arguments which it repudiate and in 
some inner fold of the will embracing 
the cause which it hates. This was 
no new sentiment. Ten years before 
he had said :— 


“‘A revolution in all vernments 
seems to me inevitable, ‘ou tell me 
that the nations have necd of strong go- 
vernments; upon which J ask you what 
you mean by that. Jt monarchy appears 
to you strong in proportion as it is abeo- 
Jute, Naples. Madrid, Lisbon, &.,should 
appear tu you to be vigorous govern- 
ments Yct you know, and every one 
knows, that those monsters of feebleness 
only exist in virtue of thuir aplomb. Be 
sure, that to strengthen monarchy, you, 
must found it upon law, and avoid all 
that is atb.trary.” 


‘Wenow come tocircumstances which 
throw much Jight upon his political 
anc ecclesiastical creed. 

1n1404 he had been invited to write 
a@ memoir against Napoleon oa the 
part of Lous XVIIL He declined, 
on the score of dauger of detection 
fiom the peculiarities of his style— 
not without reason. His letters, at 
the same time, incidentally open to us 
a glimpse into his inner mind on the 
subject of the Revolution. He has not 
hesitated elsewhere, and often, to cha- 
acterize it as “Satanic in its very 
essence.” Now, he confesses that 36 
is something too vast for any one 
head, and a ae int even han he 
speaks most decidedly, hia thoughts 
are tacitly submitted to deeper think- 
ers; ag Bucon says of the old induc- 
tion, precareo concludit; itis @ provi- 
xional, or by your leave conclusion. 
The affairs of Rome also occupied 
much of his attention, This devout 
ultramontane could smile over Pius 
distributing chapleta, and could sigh 
at the spectacle of the good kind of 
creature fi upon an emergent 
which uired the heroic state Ah 
moral and intellecturl greatness. 
casionally, indeed, contempt took a 
more indignant tone, and he ventured 
to exclaim that the horrors of Alex- 
ander VI. were less revolting than the 
“hideous apostacy” of his feeble suc- 
cessor “the chaplain of M 

” ‘There is here, in ita 

‘minating point, the intense, 


cal- 
felt, 


oe 


uel conan of Cac} 
res mint ‘is Teason, 

before the theological, ravolie agnnat 
the personal and political infallibility 
of the Pope. This must be taken into 
account in reading his book Du Pape. 
I know few things more striking than 
that magnificent fragment on national. 
life, bursting out from a ary. contro- 


versial chapter, like the golden furze 
from the hi dull gorse. With his 
largo knowle: of affairs, he must 


have been well aware that the election 
of the Pontiff lies practically between 
France and Austria. With his intense 
hatred of Anstria, how is it that he 
never allndes to this? As a sincere 
Roman Catholic, he was anwilling to 
assist in raising any di between 
Rome and Vienna; as an attached 
subject of the weak Sardinian monar- 
chy, he had a fear of drawing down 
upon the House of Savoy the wrath 
this terrible neighbour. Hence, 
his book Du Pape has been termed by 
M. Albert Blanc the “truncated ex- 
pression of a marvellous conception.” 
To do full justice to de Maistre’s 
, we should recollect the 
difficulties and moral grandeur of his 
ition at_St. Petersburg. At the 
i Court he was never vei 
Bopper, nor very well underst 
ilogophical and theological abstrac- 
tions are erally wearisome to mere 
men of affairs. No amount of routine 
work could specialize Joseph de Mais- 
tre; and an unspeciali thinker is 
an abomination to many excellent rom- 
mittee-men aud unexceptionable offi- 
ciala. These philosophical aberra- 
tions were not seldom relieved by a 
species of brilliancy which was hardiy 
leas acceptable in high quarters, Yet 
(oer. tc te ender eg logy, 
deggingofa! cial,aso! rey 
Chaucer begs of bis readers, that he 
“wilt ne arrete it to his villeiny.” 
*< You are kind enongh to caution me 
on ths pyres’ hl Ag dg will ‘paly 
it ia inmposeli vem; le 
satout heving its defects. ‘Would ae 
we fire which does not bum, and 
‘water which does not wet? A word 
moreon acertain Parisian irony for which 
T have a turn, which I may sometimes 
atuse. When irony is exercised upon 
nothings it is a euperfiuity. It 
not the same when It Ttaepens the rea- 
soning—when it makes a puncture, so 
tom to let it pass as the 
does for the thread.” 
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But whether it were the irritation 
of mediocrity with genina,or the want. 
of principle which poverty is too apt 
to gage in governments as well as. 
in individuals, certain it is that loyal 
and successful services were never 
more wretchedly requited. Without 
equipage, plate, servants, or carriages, 
occupying for a long period the same 
lodgings with a dentist, on an income 
miserably small, his master’s dignity 
or honour was never compromised by 
the Em of Sardinia. The most 
loyal of husbands and tenderest of 
fathers was for Neary years an exile 
from his wife and aghter, and his 
reward was poverty an icion, 

But I mnst 0e forget a bck 
not writing a biogral sim] 
tracin; the: outlines or D oareer 20 far 
as it throws light upon certain ; 
and must hasten to conclude thie 
portion of my subject. 

During the lest seven jyears espe- 
cially of Joseph de Maistre’s residence 
at St. Petersburg, the circumstances 

his position as Sardinian Envoy 
gry him time to return once more to 
is favourite studies. From 1810 to 
1817 his principal works were com- 
though some were laid by for 
aposthumous publication. At Peters- 
burg he wrote—Des delais de la Jus- 
tice divine; Easai sur Je principe géné- 
rateu des institutions humaines; Du 
Pape; De I'Eglise Gallicane; Les 
Soiréesde Saint Petersbourg; Examen 
de la philosophie de Bacon. The last 
four wore taken to Turin with him, 
in 1817, and ca revised up to 
the time of his death, m 1821. A 
number of long letters, or short esanys 
—one upon publiceducation in Russia 
—must be added to thislist I may 
mention, as a matter of curiosity, that 
he states that the aystem of competi- 
tive examination, introduced into the 
ian army, broke down ignomini- 
ously by the scien of a practice 
men, a few years of trial, an 
was thenceforth confined to the scien- 
tific branches of the military rervice. 
it is a proof of the interest which is 


attached to the slightest: luction of 
his pen in that 
a few letters which had esca] the 
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in his preface, “ embraced worlds. 
ectivliy is sbraopoitan inthe ncgot 
activity is cosmopolitan in the 

sense of the word, ‘We cannot suffi- 
ciently congratulate ourselves ‘on being 
of and other writings of this 
ilustrious thinker some lettera here- 
tofore unedited” (Lettres Inddites du 
Comte Joseph de Muistre. St. Petera- 
bourg. A. Clarel, 1858). M. Albert 
Blanc promises, at no distant date, a 
number of unpublished papers bear- 
ing upon his theological views. 

‘osoph dc Maistre left Russia for 
ever in 1817,upon suspicion of aiding 
the Jesuits to elytize. At Turin 
he found or if Poor, but Bonoured, 
an ed, and happy in his 
mily, respecte ae thought, the vicis- 
situdes and anxieties of his life, had 
weakened @ constitution which was 
naturally very robust. In 1818 he 
lost his favourite brother, the Bishop 
of Aosta, which was a terrible blow. 
From that time his strength visibly 
decayed. In 1821 a revolutionary 
crisis threatened Piedmont. Tho 
Count de Maistre assisted at the 
Council, where important changes 
were proposed. His opinion was that 
the chan ‘were good—perhaps ne- 
cessary—but that the time was inop- 
portune. He spoke at length, and 
with much fire. His closing wor 
were—“ Gentlemen, the earth 1s quak- 
ing, and you would build.” But this 
world, and all belonging to it, were 
soon to fade from the wearied states- 
man's eye. He died on the 26th of 
February, 1821, and his mortal remains 
are interred in the church of the 
Jesuits at Turin. 

IL—I have dwelt at some length 
upon the life of de Maistre, because 
ey “ee ne Knowledge of ite facts 
is, necessary ho a) cia 
tion of his works, and Teconcifes some 
apparently insoluble contradictions, 
Student as he was, he was also a poli- 
tician ; and he was not one who mere- 
ty acraped down the colour of other 
men’s pictures; he made the pig- 
ments from materials supplied 
his own life and ience. In - 
ing, we are told that he always kept 
a.commonplace book open before him, 
and p pencil in his hand, with which 
he noted down the substances of 
passages which struck him. These 
extracts, after @ year or so, he ta- 
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ulated, and arranged in alphabetica 
order. Hence, ranged in. quick 
caught a new thought, he was al 
to enrich and to support it out of 
the treasures which he had amaseed. 
Nature made! him a phi her and a 
theologian; circumstances forced him, 
not quite unwillingly, into diplomacy 
and politics. This gives its peculiarity 
to his writings. ig like a medize- 
yal cardinal thrown upon the nine- 
teenth century. He writes theology 
like a politician, and politics like a 
theologian. 

The Revolution is, I think, the ke: 
which opens the cabinet of his min 
His entire life falls into two distinct 
portiona, of which it is the line of de- 
marcation, There washissimple and 
studious youth, when he clung, “like 
an oyster,” to the rock of Bavoy; 
though, I suspect, hia restless intellect 
never felt that indefinite and instine- 
tive happiness, arising simply from 

rfect health, which Dr. Paley attri- 

ites to infanta, oysters, and periwin~ 
kles "Moral Philosophy, Book 1, 
¢ vi.” At all events, the fire of the 
Revolution econ loosened its mollus- 
cous pertinacity. At on age when 
most men’s ininds have stitfened into 
that shape which they must wear un- 
til the dissolution of our present frame- 
work, the horizon broadened before 
him, new stars arose in the heavens, 
and new tints coloured the earth. 
Thus his whole mental and moral 
constitution became, as it were, ambi- 
rous. There was what Plato and 
Aristotle might have termed a crane 
in his soul.—(“Ethic Nicom., ix. 4; 
Repub. i., 52.”) His heart and will 
were upon one side; his intellectual 
convictions had gone over to the other 
2 Steet cane ¢ peak 
might constitute a el, 
if we coud suppose him tol parmis 
his resent political career, it~ 
ing forth edition after edition of his 
“Church and State,” and backing it 
up by supplementary argumenta, 

‘The Revolution then was the turn 
ing-point of his intellectual existence ; 
and. it became to him, in the first 
place, the source of his political ye 
tem, and then the starting-point of a 
theodicesa which was for him the cen- 
tre of the moral government of the 
‘universe, and the corner-stone of the 
Christian Church. F 

The Revolution came upon him at 
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first with all the ewceping torrent of 
ita outward horrors, Be terms it “Sa- 
tanic in its very essence.” It seemed 
to be that which struck Coleridge 
with such awe—systematic wrong, vico 
pon system and principle“ The 
riend,” vol. i. p. 203). Then he 
to modify his indignation by Plato’s 
sagacious remark, that the worst and 
most unjust of men can be but half- 
Villain, since those who are complete 
in wickedness arc completely unable 
to act. 'Eviv rig abroig duxatoodvn— 
Sppnoav ix rd ddica iypipdxOnpot Svrec, 
drei of ye waprévnpos Kai TAkwg deexo: 
rediwme «ivi cai xpdrruy ddivara.— 
Repub.i.62, Afterawhilehe beginsto 
see faults on the side of the party whom 
he loved. The causes of the Revolu- 
tion were mainly three :—The literary 
men were unbelievers in the Gospel 
of Christ ;—the priests were surpliced 
squires ;—the nobles had become de- 
generate—a degeneracy attested hy 
their very portraits. The outburat of 
Satanic power, the “loosing of Satan 
for a little season,” assumes & miti- 
gated form. It is the predestined 
chastisement of God upon a guilty na- 
tion. Then he turos over this con- 
ception of chastisement until it swella 
into his celebrated theory of national 
nation. 

fo wnuch for the cansea of the Revo- 
lution. What then of its ¢fects?_ He 
conatantly speaks of a religious revo- 
lution of some kind as inevitable. This 
revolution, however, would be con- 
structive rather than destructive,—3 
revival or development rather than a 
thunderbolt, Popular Protestantism, 
he thought, would fail. The English 
Church, he seems to think, might 
somehow act as an intel jiary :— 
“ Either thero will be a new religion,” 
he often repeats, “ or Christianity will 
renew its youth, like the eagle's, in 
some wonderful way.” This change, 
he thinks, will certai issue froin 
Catholicism, probably in France. 
He insists upon the propagandiet 
power of French ideas, upon her Jan- 
upon her eloquence. He does 

not Forget to cite a memorandeum from 
Sir Christopher Wren’s s rockot-book, 
tending to show that a French orator 
can throw his voice out ao many feet 
further than an English. This view 
of the religious futureof France makes 
him helf in love with her, even when 
whe wae driving away the Church 
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even when she waa chasing him from 

ort to port, a homeless exile. With all 

is intense hatred of Bonaparte ; with 
his love to Russia, in whose service 
his son fought; with his bitter me- 
moriea of Austerlitz and Friedland ; 
he never wished to see her power 
wounded to death. Her national exci- 
sion would be the bane of the world. 
The splendid flattery of Grotius, ad- 
dressed to Louis XITL, was with him 
unexaggerated truth. Regnum Det 
solum tuo melius est.—(De Jure B. 
et Pacis. Ludov. XIII. Christiani- 
misso Franc. et Navarre regi Hugo 
Grotius). “Heaven alone ia fairer than 
France.” 

From the Revolution de Maistre 
ascends to a theodivea of Calvary. 
There are three terms in this Atone- 
went of the nations. The sin of 
the nations is the first; the punish- 
ment borne by the righteous of France 
is the second ; the regeneration of Eu- 
ropean socicty is the third. This mys- 
terious trilogy expands into the giant 
proportions of wnivergal history. War 
and bloody sacrifices are but sub-see- 
tions of this awful chapter—sceues in 
this divine and majestic tragedy. As 
human creatures, in themselves fallen 
and sinful, leaae bearing the wood, 
David crossing Kedron, Jonah in the 
whale’s belly, might be faint types of 
the rintess Sufferer --as the unimal 
creation had its representative of dying 
love iu the fuint bleat and the flowing 
hiood ; 80, he seems to say, in history, 
France becomes a type and shadow of. 
Him who wascharged with the sinsof 
aworll The shadow of the Cross ties 
on her sunny land—a shadow, but an 
exact one. 

I must leave his theology for a mo- 
ment, and follow his political philoso- 
phy. The divine right of kings was 
a dogmatic article of his creed Yet 
his experience of affairs, and the ridi- 
culous insolence and folly with which 
he waa treated by the King of Sar- 
dinia, as well as the evils of Russian 
society, opened his eyes to the nature 
and tendencies of the Absolutiam, 
which in thcory he so fiercely de- 
fended. 

A foundation-stone of his Ppoliti- 
cal philosophy is his theory of “Con- 
stitutions.” Sir William Hamilton 
would make our conception of cause 
rather a negative symbol of impo- 
tence than a positive and construc 
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tive actof mental synthesis. Something 
in the same way de Maistre insists 
that we cannot “ cognise” a “consti- 
tution” as absolutely commencing ; 
that it is always the result of a sum- 
total of pre-existing moral and social 
elements ; and that in the last ana- 
lyais it is evon divine. Locke writ- 
ing a constitution for the New Eng- 
landers, or Condillac for the Poles, 
is, in his eyes, as absurd and even im- 
pious as Alphonsus, King of Castille, 
wishing to have been present at 
tho creation, As in the Greck my- 
thology the sea-god Gluucus, plung- 
ed indeed originally from ‘heaven, 
but became coated over with shells 
and psea-tangle, so the “constitu- 
tion” becomes encrusted with inferior 
growtlis, local and historical ; but its 
primary projection was from the Eter- 
nal mind. But here, ay in other cases, 
he strives to take in opposite views 
ia tho enormous swecp of an all-em- 
bracing theory. It is Filmer, with 
Harrington's Oceana, or Locke on Go- 
wrnment for an appendix. The divine 
“constitution” is to expand—to take 
into itself und feed upon all that is 
congenial to itself. Tere we havepre- 
cise) ‘ the Theory of Development ap- 
tied to politica, Sv that this abso- 
lutist could take for his motto the 
worda of our great progressive and li- 
berul poet :— 


“Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 

‘From ont the wt nied Past, and used 
‘Within the Proseut, but transfused 

Thro’ future time by power of th ught.”” 


And would even dare to add: 


« Meet is it changes should control 
Qar beins, lost we rast in case; 
We all are changed by still degrees, 

AU but the bass of th» soul." 





Compare with this what he has said 
of the Church :—"Tf she has chanued 
some exterior things, it is a proof that 
she lives; for all which is living inthe 
universe changes according to circum- 
stances, in all which does not belong 
to its easential basis. The variation 
of which I speak ia even the iniliepen- 
sable condition of vitality. jute 
immobility belongs tv nothing but 
death.” . 

In short, he would agree with the 
constitutional Burke, that well-con- 
nidered changes might be cautiously 
adopted in any degree short of a solu- 
tion of continuity ; and with whatever 
projudice against English haughtiness, 
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healways appreciatesthe English con- 
stitution with @ measured and discri- 
minating admiration. 

. His :emarks on Napoleon are strik- 
ing. That “omnipotent nullity” must 
«disappear, when his necessary destrue- 
tive mssion was over. His faith in 
thia never failed. Austerlitz did not 
shakest; Borudinoend Waterloohardly 
increased it, A private mdividual, he 
alwayn mauntained, can no more create 
adynasty, than a ingle generation can 
mect together, andexclaun, “ Go to— 
wo will make a ‘constitution’? It 
would have teen well, perhaps, if he 
had not gone into details, He ex- 
pected not only a restoration, but a 
permanent renewal of the Bourbons. 
At all events, Mrance must be su- 
preme. 

Ifis remarks on the necessary ten- 
dency of every reyolutiun, to exercise 
an unconscious influence upon its 
Latterest opponents, throw a flood of 
light upow many extraordinary phe- 
nomena, bistoncal, social, and even 
theological, “Every greatrevolution,” 
he says, “acts mare orless wyion those 
who resist it, and will not permit the 
unquahfied re-entablishment of the 
ancient ideas. Witness the religious 
moyermneut of the sixteenth century, 
which bas wrought avery sensible re- 
volutron, even among Catholics,” 

De Mantre’s antipathy to the domi- 
nation of country over country should 
not be omntted © One is quite startled 
at that section on Italian hberty, in 
the seventh chapter of biy second 
book, Mu Pape. It is as if onc had 
Deen sitting for hours ina closechureh, 
until ene bevame wrapped in a kind 
of drowsy reveiie, while clouds of in- 
cense floated round with a strange 
pleaning xleepiness; and robed forms 
glided to and fro,’ weaving a dimly 
Sweet and more than half-unintelligi- 
Dlechant ; and then suddenly the doors 
were thrown open, and the fresh sir 
swept up to the altar, and some 
grand military air came Poaling in 
from a regiment marching by. The 

to which I allude is_o key 
to de Maistre’s convictions. Hia ob- 
ject is to prove that the end which 
the es pursued in their most ques- 
tionable traveactiona, as temporal 
princes, was the liberty of Italy, which 
they wished to rescue from the domi- 
nationof Germany. He cites Voltaire’a 
saying, that “from Charlemagne to 
our own days, ths war between tho 


empire and the pontificate was the 
principle of all revolutions ;” and 
‘this is the clue which conducts us 
through the labyrinth of modern his- 
tory.” To which he replies, “In 
truth it was a war between Germany 
and Ztaly—between usurpation and li- 
berty, between the master who brings 
the claims and the slave who repels 
them-~a war in which the Popes did 
their duty, as Ttalion princes and 
wise statesmen, in taking the side of 
Italy, since they could neither espouso 
the imperial part without dishonour, 
hor even attempt neutrality without 
injuring themselves.” Then, after a 
few pages, follows that noble digres- 
sion, enclosed between two heavy 
chapters, like a gleam of blue and 
sunny water between two long, duli 
sand-banks :— 


eerie grestett wisfortune for man, as 
@ political being, is to obey a foreign 
power. No humiliation, no anguish of 
tho heart is comparable to that, Tho 
subject nation, unless it be protected by 
some extraordinary law, docs not con- 
sider that it obeys the sovercign, butthe 
nation of that sovereign. Butno nation 
is willing to obey another, for the simple 
Yeason that no nation knows how tu 
command another. Observe the people 
who are the wivest and best governed 
jamong themselves: you will see that 
‘they absolutely lose this wisdom, and 
ome unlike themeclves, when the 
question is about governing others. The 
rage of dominion being inonte in wan, 
the desire of making that dominion felt 
ia not, perhaps, less natural. The stran- 
ger who comes to rale a subject nation, 
in the name of a distant empire, instead 
of informing himself upon national ideas 
for the purpose of moulding himeelf to 
them, often seems only to study, for the 
purpore of contradicting them! ' He be- 
ieves himself more completely master 
in proportion to the heaviness of his 


hand. He mistakes insolence for dignity; 
and seems to consider that that dignity 
is better attested by the indignation 
which it excites, than by the blcasings 


which it might obtain. Hence, allnations 
have agreed, in placing in the foremost 
ranks of their great men those fortunate 
citizens who have had the honour of 
rescuing their country from the yoke of 
the er. Heroes, if they haveauc- 
ceeded; martyrs when they have fallen; 
their names travel across the ages. 


* Librement esclaves, ils operént tout & la fois, volontairement 
ment; nous sommes attachés au tréne de I’etre supréme par une 


qui nous retient sans nous ssservir. 
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Modern stupidity wishes to exclude the 
Popes froma share ip this universal 
apotheosis, and to deprive them of the 
immortal glory which 1s due to them as 
temporal princes, in having aimed, with. 
out intermiesion, at the emancipation of 
their country.” 


It is not very difficult to see where 
Joseph de Maistre’s sympathies would 
lic in the year i859, if he were still 
among us, I think most readers will, 
on the whole, admire the firmness 
with which he grasps the great facta 
of the French Revolution, while they 
will detect that intemperate and ex- 
cessive logic which is the peculiar 
malady of some powerful minds. I 
thiak, also, it will be admitted that 
his examination of the English con- 
stitution is excellent, and peculiarly so 
for a day when Condillac’s ideological 
mannikin of marble was considered the 
ne {is ultra of genuine psychology, 
and moral and political philosophy 
were alike tainted by the “pauper- 
tina plilosophica” then prevalent in 

0, 


I am aware that de Maistre has 
beenchargedin the Hdinburgh Review 
(October, 1852), with a species of 
fatalism. I am quite unable to agree 
with this accusation. J cannot even 
admit, with M. Louis Bineut, in his 
able article, that while innocent of tho 
graver charge, he yet contracts too 
narrowly the liberty of man. I think 
Augustine and Bossuct, Bishop Butler 
and Jeremy Taylor, would have ac- 
quieseed in his profound and well- 
weighed statement, that we are “libre. 
ment esclines.”* 

His application of politics to theo- 
Tony ia piticiently piartling, zat will 

\oroughly satisfy, I suppose, few even 
of his own aide. ‘Thus, he sscends to 
the idea of the Papacy upon abstract 
political principles. Nowise politician 
will state a precise limit where the 
power of the monarch is to end, and 
the obedience of the people is to 
cease. Abstract definitions in these 
inatters is like fixing a line to show 


where daylight ends and the dusk 
et practically all admit that 
a it there is, Therefore, argues 


dc Maistre, the world wants an 
authority, representing consummate 


et 
chaine soupie, 
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reason—that is, religion—to dispense 
the people under certain circumstances 
from the duty of obedience. Thus, we 
ahallhave divinely-regulated liberty: a 
power of resisting exorbitant authori 
in certain circumstances, withoutcom- 
Bromisiny the princi, lesof sovercignty. 
‘uat as the usual hideous moral effects, 
attending upon wholeaale massacres, 
were averted from the Israelites by 
the knowledge that they were acti 
by a Divine decree, under excepti 
circumstances, so the taste for rebellion 
would not be formed by those in- 
fallibly-guided revolutions, 

It is surprising how a man, so acute 
and so practical as de Maistre, should 
not have secn the hopeless fallacy of 
applying to divided and unbelieving 

rope these theocratic conceptions. 
The solution is at hand. De Maistre 
was a believer. He was more. He 
was by nature a propagandist; and 
he was one, too, whose convictions 
must take a definite shape. Some able 
men live two lives. Their natures 
are divided into two compartments. 
Tn every thing clse they are precise 
and definite, self-yuestioning, and 
logical. Not so in religiun, Such, 
perhaps, are Englishmen generally: 
unquestionably a religious, uuques- 
tionably an untheological race. But 
de Maistre was of another make. He 
must have more than a worship, more 
than an altar at which to knevl. He 
must be able to justify that worship, 
not only to the practical, but to the 
apeculative roason ; able to clothe his 
justification in the language of modern 
Philosophy. In other words, his po- 
sition forced him to invent new argu- 
ments. I find this in the “Prelimni- 
nary Discourse” prefixed to his Du 
Pape. He sete out, indecd, with an 
apology for the apparent singularity 
or a ‘Yayman’s entrance upon contro- 
veray ; and he finds his excuse in the 
want of leisure and of learning among 
the clergy. I am not sure, however, 

it he bad not something of a con- 
temptuous feeling, when he speaks of 
the professional and self-interested air 
which attaches to clerical sPpowets. 














Mr. Stanley observes that St. Paul, by 
refusing payment from the Corinthian 
Ohurch, procured for himself the ad- 
vent in some de of vlins might 
be led « lay position, goes on 
to speak of the superior weight which 

isty seems to attach to religious 


sentiments from unprofessional quar- 
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tere. De Maistre claims this loudly 
for bi - He dove not scruple in 
some places to term his impulse “a 
species of inspiration.” do not 
pause to inquire whether dissatisfac- 
tion with all the current arguments 

‘a system may not imply latent 
doubisof itatruth. But certainly the 
Sardinian Envoy could hardly have 
been more discontentedwith the priest- 
lyapologists than they were with their 
lay champion, This comes out in a 
curious letter addressed to de Mais- 
tre by the celebrated Abbé de Lamen- 
nais—“The livelyimpression that your 
fine work has made up certain per- 
gona begins to diminish. Now people 
say there are threc or four heresies at 
leastin the book.” . . . Andabout 
six months later— 


“Iam amazed that Rome has had such 
difficulty in comprehending your mag- 
nificent ideas upon the Pontifical pow 
In France [ have scen men of the world, 
not at home in theology, take them in 
at a reading, If I may judge of the 
Romans by the books which come from 
their country, I should be inclined to 
think that they were a little behind the 
world. You would say to read them 
that nothing has changed for half a cen- 
tury. 'They defend religion as they would 
have done for the Just forty years, But 
these kinds of proofs make no impression 
upon the public mnd. 1 know myself 
several peuple who have become unbi 
lievers by reading apologies for religio 
Not but those apvlogies are solid enough; 
they were excellent tor their day; but 
they answer ill to the reason which in- 
terrogates them in another state of g0- 
ciety. ‘They must not deceive them- 
selves at Rowe. Their normal method 
is, doubtless, perfect in itself; but it is 
not sufficient, because it is not under- 
stood. And since reasun has been pro- 
claimed sovereign, we must go right up 
to her, auize her upon her throne, and 
force her, under pain of death, to pros- 
trate herself before the Reason of God.” 


De Maistre then adopted a method. 
of his own. The old text-books of 
theology were disvarded. Bellarmine 
and Daronius were left to the Semi- 
narists. The arms of tho world 
were to be turncd against itself. The 
laws of thought and of history were 
to be exhibited in a tr shape 
in the Church. Her system of dogma 
was to be made rational, wniversal, 


Tt is rational. “Dogmas,” be tella 
us, “are nothing else but lawe of the 
world divintzed, notions innate and 
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deposited in the traditions of all 
people” And so there is scarcely any 
logma of which he does not attempt 
to prove that it haa ita roots in the 
natural conaciousness, and that its 
skeleton, so to speak, may be traced 
almost independent of theology. 

Tt is universal, I hardly know 
whether the eclectiviam of Cousin goes 
further; nay, perhaps, it des nat zo 
so far. AlY opinions, Cousin tells us, 
have a right to a place in the picture 
of philosophy. uc or false, they 
expreas a thought of man, and, cunse- 
quently, possess a claim upon’ philo- 
sophic analysis, They are not to be 
oxpatriated from that lofty region on 

account of their consequences, moral 
or intellectual. Se they useful or 
pernicious, they have precisely the 
same claim to philosophic conxidera- 
tion, for they are but so many forms, 
protemaue or even revolting, mm which 

ruth juerades. All through the 
theological writings of de Maistre I 
find the same principle applied to the 
dogmas of the Church, primitive, me- 
divval, and modern Roman. — The 
application to the doctrine of the 
Atonement is carried out in a repa- 
tate treatise —Helaircissement sur lex 
Sacrifices, This, perhaps, is one of 
the most striking and legitimate de- 
velopmenta of his conception, and T 
do not know that he hus pushed it 
further than Dr, Thomson, for in- 
stanco, in the sermon upon “Heathen 
views of Mediation,” in his Banptun 
Lectures, in which, indecd, as his 
notes testify, that cautious and logical 
writer has amply availed himself of 
de Maistre. But moat readers will 
‘be amazed at the reckless delight with 
which he scizes upon the ancient my- 
thology, Lempriere, according to hi 
is but a transparent veil, under which 
the inatructed eye can trace the limbs 
of Oatholicism. Full of recollections 
of Saint Martin, he exclaims, “{ am 
quite of the opinion of that theoso- 
phist who has said that idolatry was 
a butrofastion: Look at it nearer, 
and you will see that, amidst the 
foolish, indecent, monstrous opinions, 
there ia not one which wo may not 
deliver from evil, © as to extricate a 
residue of truth, which is divine.” 
Glowing, as he proceeda, his imagina- 
tion pictures some opulent city con- 
verted by a band of apostolic misvion- 
aries, who erect astatue on the verge 
ef an ancient savannah to the Blessed 
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Anthorof Christianity, under the title 
of the Chrinicn Oris. Yet, more 
astounding is the passage in which he 
runs the parallel between the Pantheon. 
at Rome, conscerated to All Sainta by 
Boniface IV., and the same “majestic 
dome” asthe shrine of all the In 
the general conceptiou there is certainly 
something great nud felicitoua, as 
even Gibbon, whom I have just 
quoted, seems to feel But when the 
parallel is carried into detail, and ap- 
plied to the cudtus of the saints, and 
“ the deification of Saint Mary,” there 
is an uncomfortable taint of paganism 
about the comparigon, which many 
among the more temperate oppouents 
of Roman Catholic Christianity would 
shrink from imputing to it, But de 
Maistre has ne such hesitation. He 
“delivers” the Pantheon “from evil,” 
and shows us “the divine residue.” 


«The name of God is exclusive and 
ineonununicable; yet there are gods 
many in heaven’ and on earth. There 
are divinized men. THe Saints are 
the yods of Christianity. O wonder- 
fut spectacle! Peter, ‘with his keys, 
eclipses those of the ancient Janus. ‘The 
miraculous Xavier chases before him the 
fabled conqueror of India, John of God 
and Vincent de Puul receive the incense 
which sinvked in honour of the homicidal 
Mars and the vindictive Juno. The 
immaculate Virgin, the divine Mary 
mounts upon the altar of the Pandemic 
Venus. 1 see the Christ enter the Pan- 
thon, followed by his evangelists, apos- 
tle, mnartyrs. and confessors. Ax they 
Lehotd Ilim, all these men-gods disap- 
peur before the Gud-Man, He sanctifies 
the Pantheon by bis presence, and floods 
it with his majesty.” 


It is hanily surprising after this to 
find him boldly adopting the term my- 
thology, and discriminating Letween 
dramatic verity and literal yerity—the 
former having an independent value, 
and not leaning upon, nor even gain- 
ing from the lutter. He can tum 
many miracnlous stories of ecclesias- 
tical history into symbols, cs 

Thus, in speaking of the spperition 
ofan ansel to Attila, before St. Leo 
he proceeds :— 

«* We ino lerns see nothing more than 
the ascendancy of a Pontiff. But how 
shall we paint an ascendancy? Without 
the picturesque language of the fifth cen- 
tury we should never have had a chef 
Poca of Raphatt. om poe) rest, x 
are all agreed upon the pt » AD 
ascendancy which arreste Attila ts as 
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supernatural as an an; Who knows 
even tf they are too ae 

A Strauss might surely be hatched 
out of theae few lines. 

Bat a third characteristic of dog- 
matic theology, according to de Mais- 
tre, is, that it is progressive. Four 
rings can already be traced on the 
fret trunk of the tree of ‘ion, 

‘here are four stagea, which begin 
severally to come into prominence at 
certain marked historical tranaforma- 
tions in human society. Tho first 
‘was given to the protoplast with ar- 
ticulate language. The second came 
to the patriarch when the nomadic or 
tribal association began to crop out 
above the soil of buman life. The 
third was given “by the hand of a 
inediator,” Moses, in anticipation of a 
fixed national position. ‘he fourth 
came, in grace and truth, with our 
Lord, with a perfect hierarchical nnity, 
the image ant organ of inoral frater- 
nity and regeneration. The fifth was 
beginuing to push its zolden horns 
over the horizon. In its lustre all 
sects would be melted like frostwork 
into a really Oatholic unity. This he 
could but announce. Like Bacon, in 
a different subject-matter, he miust 
allow,— go buceinator tantum pug- 
nam inco.” 

But this progressive character of 
theology has two important. corol- 
Jaries. It looks to the past and to the 
future. 

As regards the past, it cxoncrates 
the theologian from the difficulty of 
finding in the ancient Church traits 
and features exactly correspondent to 
those which strike the eye in the mo- 
dern Church. The grown giant can- 
not wrap his limba in the swaddling- 
clothes of his infancy. The Church 
having attained to the stature of a 
man puts away childish things. 

Tn relation to the future, the con- 
sequence is momentous. ' Theology 
may have to undergo mutations as 
considerable as those through which 
sho has already passcd—especially at 

at epochs. The age is evidently 

‘ifting to some vast event. At the 
birth of the Saviour there were dim 
prophecies floating round the east, 
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such as Tacitus and Suetonius have 
mentioned. The greatest of Latin poets 
availed himself of these, and painted 

in his most brilliant colours in 
the Pollio, herein but the echo of 
that which Shakepeare, in one of his 
sonnets calls—- 


“Tho prophetic soul of the wide world." 


_ De Maistre bids his readers con- 
sider the miserable condition of Chris- 
tendom, and the expectation among 
the select men of the age, and then 
reflect whether it were not reasonabla 
to anticipate a fresh interposition of 
Divine goodness. “Blame not those 
who, being occupied with these specu- 
lations, sce in revelation uwlf reason 
to expect a rerelution of the revela- 
tion.” He even proceeds to draw 
from Judaism an analogy to prove 
that present Christianity may not be 
final upon Scriptura! principles, 
There are many passages in tho 
Bible which scem to assign an eter- 
nal duration to the Jewish xacrifices 
and to the throne of David. The Jew, 
who held to the letter, prior to the 
event, had reason to believe in the 
temporal reign of David. He was 
wrong, however, as the result proved. 
In a way Brecigely analogous, may 
in the sequel be fulfilled the Promise, 
“Tam with you always.” And this 
abuts upon another favourite specu- 
lation of de Maistre’s. The time 
which these succersive stages of de- 
Yelopment_ are destined to occupy 
may be of enormous duration, We 
apeak of the primitive church, Very 
possibly, de Maistre would say, we 
ourselves may be the primitive church, 
T have some sympathy with this view, 
though upon different grounds, We 
are treated just now to an issuo of 
‘books in brillant bindings, which fix 
the date of the end in a few yeara; 
and the high theological suthority 
of the 7'imes endorses this view in 
an article which appeared a few 
daya after it had set up Professor 
Jowett as o new Athanasius* I 
am desirous to speak with reverence 
of opinions which have a large 
amount of sympathy, in some broad 
outlines, in every section of the 


* Need the Times’ reviewer have used such profound learning to associate the 
three frogs with France? Have Frenchmen ceased to eat frogs, or to be called 


«Johany Crapaud ¥” 
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Ohristian Ohurch* Yet I am afraid 
that there is some flippant affectation 
of familiarity withthe Ancient of Days 
in these cl of p etive history ; 
and I would respectfully ask whether 
the po) divines to whom I allude, 
are willing that our children, or grand- 
children, or descendants in the fifth 
generation, should stake their faith 
upon those theories, or im the 
record, because one mode of interpret- 
ing it may possibly have been found 
as fallacious as Bri ‘a, for in- 
atance,in Hammond’atime, has turned 
out to be. 

Ido not wish to discnss Ji h de 
Maistre's views polomically. it I 
cannot help pausing to ask two ques- 

‘ions, 

First then, is he not refuted by his 
own princip! Is it not he who 
“hos measured upon tho child the 
Proportions of the full-grown man?” 

ranted that medieval society re- 
quired the link of the Pay 7», would 
it nut rather follow from his own 
data, that a new link or links anust 
be forged? Nay, I think ho fuils 
to aee even his own communion under 
the best ible aspect. He would 
give us the heavenly Jerusalem in 

th and plaster. He would tie 
her for ever to this world’s shifting 
litics. How beautifully hus Henry 
fore applied Spenser's allegory:— 
= Methinks Spenser’s description of 
Una’s entertainment by Satyrs in the 
desert does lively set out the condition 
of Christianity since the time that 
the church of a garden becaine » wil- 
derness. They d, and frisked, 
and played about her, abounding with 
e: hhomages and observances ; 
but she could not inculcate any thing 
of that divine law of life, which she 
was to impart to them” (More’s Theo- 
Works, p. 117). 
econdly, it was said by some at 
Rome that de Maistre’s Principles 
“humanized” dogmas—in other words, 
made them essentially Protestant. No 
plea of Rome has ever been so - 
tivating to thoughtful men as 


“It ie remarked by Cornelius a 
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Lapide, for tnstence, upon Habskieuk iil. 2 
Hebrew tradition would make the durition of the present siato of tho earth six 
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Tepose promised by her infallibility. 
t means this cry of: whi 
goes Bei from her champion behind 
the t Ho too is waiting for a 
revelation. He needs “a revelation 
of the revelation.” What is this but 
to confess infallibility in one set of 
words, and to admit, in another, that 
it is a nullity? 

But it is time to pass from these 
generalizations, and to give a rapid 
continuous analysis of some of thetheo- 
logical and Dhilosophical publicationa 
of this audacious and fervid 1 genius, 

The work, De ’Hglise Gallicane, 
was originally the fifth part of the 
Du Pape, ond is, I think, loss worthy 
of its author than any of his other 
productions. Whilc itevinoes industry, 
and contains some curious pieces of 
historical information ; while it is not 
without flushes of emphatic wit, and 
sun-gleams of philosophical generali- 
zation, even in the dreariest pages ; 
he is here go partial that he cannot 
deceive the least suspicious reader— 
declamatory, rather than eloquent-—— 
scurrilous, rather than satirical ; and 
at times: affecting candour, while he is 
Ditiug his white lips. 

He sets out by asking what Golli- 
canism is; what point of projection it 
presents from the great Catholic sur- 
face? He answers that it is spirit 
of local prido in a particular church, 
blown up by Jansenism; in other 
words, by a slightly modified Culvin- 
ism, and fostered by a Parliament 
which was Protestant in the aixteenth, 
anil Janseniat in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and which finally became philo- 
sophical and republican. French wri- 
ters delight in tracing the inward 
essence of systems in their most mi- 
nute exhibitions, Cousin finds the 
spirit of the Athens of Pericles in 
some re Tegulation for increas- 
ing the pay of a hoplite. And so, in 

roof of the inward Calvinism of tho 
fanseniata, de Maistre cites a letter 
of Madame de Sévigné, which cer- 
tainly would have satisfied the Re- 
formes of Geneva himself. He gives 


that 


thousand years, and that this view was shared by many. But there was a universal 
inupression in Christendom that this ispensation would close with the zo, 1000; 
xperience 


an inn ion which appeared even in 
should teach us modesty end caution. 


legal language of the time, 
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all the fachtious emphasis of italics 
and gmall capitals to onc or two sou- 
tences, “ You read St, Paul and St. 
Augustine. Those are the mighty mas- 
ters to establish the sovereiyn will of 
God. They donot palter about suying 
that God disp ses of his creatures, as 
the potter of the clay, so chuoaing, so 
jeeti They wre not troubled about 
or compliments to salve His 
justice : fur there is no oth r justice 
than His will.” Bad moral phitose- 
phy certainly—pious ouly in xppear- 
anco, and really clouding the magnifi- 
cont beauty of God's moral attributes, 
under the thick darkness of « blind, 
arbitrary will. Yet the most orthe- 
dox of the independent school of mo- 
rality might pardon the ardour of a 
femmle pen. Not content with this, 
Janswnism must be traced back 
bitter root of Hohbism. TI 
theologians, even of de Maist: 
communion, who could have drawn a 
lino between the religious predextina- 
rianiam of Pascal and Augustine (for 
Augustine’s it is), and the irreligious 
necessiturianisin of the philosopher of 
Malmesbury, But the most meian- 
choly chapter is that on Port-Royal. 
Ho must cwsay to prove that its repu- 
tation for genins and learning is over- 
vated ; that it hax beon acquired by 

wailing and fortuitous cirewiustances, 

ts list of great mon, he must admil 
comprises Payeul, Arnauld, Nicole, Til- 
Temunt ; Ket their style is foreed and 
frigid. ’ They are cursed with medio- 
crity of thought. ‘They have tho ex- 
ternal polish and glitter; but at the 
game time the hardness and coldness 
of ive. Here is u curious receipt for 
making a Port-Royal book, whimsi- 
cally like that which sume have attri- 
buted to an carnest and distinguished 
living divine : — 


















“Translate the ancienta, or steal them. 
Don’t fail, above all, to say one instead of 
Z._ Announce in your prefuca that ‘ one 
did not intend, but that as one heard that 
one’s work might be of ase to some minds, 
one could not but make up one’s mind," 
&c. Design in the fiy-leaf of the book 
8 great vailed Agure of a woman, leaning 
upon an anchor (the ombiem of blindness 
and obstinacy). Sign your book with a 
false namo; add the magnificant device, 
Ardet aman spe niza fides, and you have 
a book of Port-Royal, 





* “ Opuscules.” 
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In the case of Arnauld’s one hun- 
drod and forty volumes, three only 
emain an exploded goometry ; an in- 
different logic; and a tolerable gram- 
mar. But the great cause of their false 
reputation, he insists, is that Pascal 
was ncarly firat in the field of French 
prone, added to Port-Royal puffing, 
a popular spite against the Jesuita, and 
the employment of the yernacular. 
This last hay given a death-blow to 
aeholarship ; it has unwonnd the gold- 
en threads of [omer, and jaugled the 
silver hellsof Horace. Their beat books, 
he argues, do nest hatm. They lead 
astniy from the grand style to a 
sort uf 1uctaphysies of language—from 
a rich, unronscious synthesis to a 
meagre analysis—this analysis being 
toeloquence ns dissection to the body, 
and implying the death of its subject. 
1f polemical rancour coukt bo _con- 
sistent, one might ask how the Port- 
Royalists could haveinjured the grand 
French style, when, according to hia 
own argument, they—“Were the first 

Who ever burst. 
Into thut silent aea.“* 


In spite of de Maistre’s powerful 
style and general avqnirements, TF 
should not rate hia taste very high. 
He criticises Miltou and Shakes 
elsewhere, asserting that_the latter 
was infinitely inferiur to Racine, and 
that the forinrr was simply made by 
Adilison.* Bat I cannot suppose that 
so considerable a master of French 
could have fiiled to appreciate such 
prose as Puscal’s. Who bas ever stu- 
died the Pensées without, marvelling 
at those sentences which scem to 
grow with thought, and to interpene- 
trate rather than clothe it, undor 
which, as we touch them, we feel the 
warm flesh and the swelling muscle 
—at that subline eloquence of sorrow, 
which wail: sometimes like the musi- 
cal despair of Byron—-at that flow of 
argumentative language under which 
one sees the process of reasoning, like 
the hands of a clock under a crystal 
case—at those nervous periods, which 
contract like a ntrong man’s fiste, and 
strike ont at the close, right and left, 
with no random aim? “It was not 
ignorance, or intellectual incapacity, 
it woa theological Brojudiog whic 
interposed between Joseph de Maia- 
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tre spd Pascal now, which pre- 
oe ape Jed hima geek toed Bacon, 
in a monograph which I really have 
not had the patience to peruse. To 
his, attacks upon ' irreligion 
and Pascal's mediocrity, T am happy 
to reply in the of an emi- 


nent living ultramontane divine, 
“Bacon,” says Dr. Newman, “was 
too intellectuslly great to hate ar to 
emtenm the Catholic faith; aud he 
deserves by his writi to be enlled 
the most orthodox of Protestant phi- 
losophers !”* Andagain, “What circle 
of names can be produced comparable 
in the times tor the combination of. 
ability and virtue, of depth of thongi 
of controversial dexterity, of po 
lent, of extensive learning, and 
religious profession, with those_of 
Launoy, Pascal, Nicole, Arnauld, Ri- 
cine, Tiont, Quesnel, and their eo- 
religionista.”t But our author pro- 
coeds beyond style and litcrature, 
he attacks Pascal's avientifir reputa- 
tion, From thence he passes over t] 
Religieuses of Port Royal, and inci- 
dentally gives 4 remarkable chapter 
on “ Virtue outside the Mhurch.” He 
observea that his Chureh iiss strickett 
with anathema thore whe inaivtain 
that al actions of iufilelx are sins, or 
that the brenthings of grace are ul- 
terly wbsent from them. “Ad to 
Christian virtues outside unity, [ rest 
upon Him who cannot be unjnst. 
‘The salvation of others is no business 
of mine. have a weighty one on 
my Lands—my own.” These are the 
Pleasant wall-flower scents, ever and 
anon blown from the dry old battle- 
anents of polemical theology, w 
remind us that if they are records of 
wnuth and eruelty, grace can yct 
mauage to plant upon their very cre- 
vices seeds, that are the germs of fre- 
kraut and holy influences, “After 
all,” he argues, “bouksare the virtues 
of the Jansenista, ahd_ao let then 
make the most of it.” In conehuling 
this portion of his mbject, he men- 
tions, with some satisfaction, an anec- 
dote of Louis XIV. A noblemen 
having requested some embassy for 
his brother, Louis said to him, “Do 
you know, my Lord, that your bro- 
ther is strongly suspected of Jansen- 
ism F’ The nobleman replied, “hire, 
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itis a celumny.__I have the honour of 
assuring your Majesty that my bro- 
ther is a perfect Atheist.” To which 
the King answered, with an air of 
relief, “Al! that is another thing.” 
Tam sorry to say that de Maistre con- 
descends to argue that the same mo- 
narch performed an act of good hus- 
bandry in causing a plough to be 

aver the spot where Port 
Royal once stovd, 

‘The second book, De L'Eylise Gal- 
Ticane plunges intu the labyrinth of 
the Hegale, und the Declaration of 
1682. De Maistre’s waster-priuct- 
ple against Gallicaniam is one of 
those Barke-like maxims of political 
‘lulogophy applied to theology, which 
Vhnave always cousidered to be his 
aked peculiarity. He urges 

ll states there are righta, 
t is hest to leave in a anlutary 
obscurity ; which are clear cuough for 
good sense, but which ecase to be so 

rom the moment when science ven- 

tures to give them an wnatural ond 
unhealthy illumination, and to cir- 
cuuscribe them with il-tined preci- 
kion by reasoning and writing. The 
application of this principle refutes 
the famous articles drawn np by Col- 
bert. They are as follows: ~ 

Int. “Texts” against the extreme 
worldly power of the Pontiffs, 

zndly. (Ecumenical councils are su- 
perior to the Pope. 

ardly. The Pope's power shall be 
mavterated by canons, 

athly, Wlule the Pope’s anthority 
is principal in questions of faith, yet 
the decrees of the Holy Sce are with - 
out uppeal, only when the eousent of 
the Church is added to them, 

‘iu cuanexion with this we have an- 
other noteworthy instance of the 
way in which de Maistre reads a pa- 
rable of all politivs in the Papal See. 
The fourth article, he urques, is the 
germ of the Revolution. In the first 
place, he holds that here ix the expross 
doetrine that in a given asrociation 
one sevtion can assvinble, deliberate 
against the whole, and impose laws 
upon it, In the second place, in de- 

ding that the Conneil & above the 
Pope, there wasun express declaration, 
only ‘waiting to be translated into 
other terms, that sny national aasem- 
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bly is wbove its sovereign—nay, that 
there may be several national assem- 
plies dividing the state. Just ana- 
logously does he reason elsewhcre. 
‘Thus he writes: 


‘In the sixteenth century the Re- 
formers attributed the sovercigaty to 
the Church—that is to say,to the le. 
The eighteenth only transported it into 
politics, It is tho same theory pushed 
to its ultimateconclusion. What is the 
difference betwoen *Gou’s Church, solely 
conducted by the Word,’ and ‘ the grand 
Republic, one and indivisiblo, only go- 
verned by the laws, and by the deputies 
of the sovereign peuple?” None. It is 
the same absurdity, changing only time 
and name.”* 

Indeed, the wholo Principle of of - 
velopment, as handled by him, hay 2 
politiewl otigin. “The supreme au0- 
sacchy of the Sovereign Pontitf,” he 
admits, “certainly was not in its be- 
inning whut it became some centu- 
ries later, But it is in this precisel; 
that itshowsituelfdivine. At which 
exists legitimately and for centuries 
oxists at first in gern, aud develops 
itwolf successively.”t But this is the 
kervel of the essuy on the “ Genera- 
tive Principte” in human institutions, 

I have not cithor space or inclina- 
tion to follow out the varying fortunes 
of the “Declaration” on the nice and 
intricate question of the degree to 
which the “Defence,” go much quoted 
hy Gallican authorities, may be sup- 
posed to represent the final and matur- 
ed opinions of Bossuct, There seems 
tome, however, to be both truth and 
penetration in his assertion that Bos- 
Ruet was not a Jansenist, yet rather 
favourable to Jansenism. And thero 
arefew doctrines which scem to throw 
more light upon theology than that 
which he enounces in connexion with 
Bossuet’s conduct—the doctrine of 
latent theological tendencies, of inte- 
rior atfinities, which in the long run 
tell moro than any formal declaration 
or protest. The rigid Thomist or Pre - 
motionary has this attraction to Jan- 
seniam, says de Maistre. {t may he 
extended much farther. I know uot 
which of us can boast exemption. 
The believer and the unbeliover in the 
mysteries of sacramental grace; the 
Calvinist and the Socinian~the Lu- 
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theran and the Anglican—find, th 
know not how, that they aie the 
of a current which impels them 
to shores, opposite indeed to each 
other, which they pronounce to be 
but towards which they are 
somehow moved by an under-tide of 
their own will—the Tridentine and 
Racovian catechisms, Socinianism and 
Romuuism. 

The comparison of the eagle of Meanx 
with the swan of Cambray, which fol- 
lows, is intoresting. And the work 
closcs with a dissertation on the “Gul- 
licun liberties,” aud with an examina- 
tion of the question—Low France 
hasremained under Romanobedience? 
To which he answers—By the pra- 

-e of the Pontitiy, by the spirit of 
the Bourbons, aud of’ the priesthood. 

T lu] intended to have analyzed the 
Du Pape, to complete the polemical, 
and the Considérations sur la France 
and Beai srr le principe générateur 
des constitutions politiques, to com- 
plete the political circle; but T must 
content myself with turing to that 
Temurkuble production by which he is 
perhaps inost extepsively known, and 
whivh best represents the variety of 
his acquirements and the versatility 
of hix yonius, hoping that I have said 
enough tu illustrate his leading points 
of view. ‘: 

The object of tho Spirées is, on the 
face of it, to justify the temporal go- 
vernment of Provideuce, ina series of 
discussions on_that fruitful topic of 
speculation. The scene is laid at the 
outset ine conversation between three 
frieuds ina pleasure-boat on the Neva, 
as they went to guloy themselves ina 
summer-houxe. Tle description of the 
river nud of the city forms a setting 
for this dialogue, and makes one regret 
that de Muiatre should only,I bolieve, 
on this occusion have turned his 
pencil to landscape. But Plato and 
Berkeley haye thrown n purple light 
a haunting shadow of trees, 
awe of gardens, and blue 
glimmermgs of distant waters—over 
tis kind of vomposition, The most 
avieut of all tanyies of thoughts is 
introduced—the yuestion of the suf- 
fermysof the righteous, ButZcannot 
follow the captivating argument from 
point to point; I must be content 
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with indicating a few of its most re- 
markable features. 

The rationale of si aR a 
moral phenomenon, is profoundly 
scriptural, Disease is intimately 
connected with gin. While Christ 
“took our infirmities, and bore our 
sicknesses,” He never nnderwent any 
special form of sickness, Reayon and 
acicuce support this view. Take 
away the sicknesxes which arise trom 
drmikenness and gluttony, 
they exist in forms so mo 
escape observation ; 
nea, from 





mm mnelean- 
mnechastened saul unre- 
signed. tempers and trom the sins of 





parents, aud the residue is not ve 
large, "The Evangelists afford a ri 

ning commentary upon this text. In 
the cases of the m:u sick of tho palsy, 
and of lim that was diseased eight: 
and-thirty years, whom the Redeemer 
healed at Bethneda,* those two dark 
threads, sin and sickness, are blended 
in the awful woof of human misery. 
The same leason is taught by leprosy. 
What are all those mysterious rites in 
Leviticus, aveompanied by the resto- 
ration of “the living hinds” Jet Inose 
into the free air and green fields, in 
symbol of the leper's restoration tu 
human society, but so many ritual 
letters spelling out sin in the ugly 
chararters of iscase 3 . 

The apecalations on erecutions aul 
on war are, however, the most original 
and beautiful portions of de Maistre's 
writings. 

Puuishment, he would say with 
Bishop Butler, is “as natural as so- 
ciety ;? and in proof of this he ad- 
duces, with incomparable vigour and 
eloguence, the siugular fact that in 
every society an executioner is to be 
found. In reference to war, he sets. 
out with the proposition, that given 
a being like man, with his sovial in- 
stinets and moral nature, war in, upon 
all admitted rin ciples of reasoning, 
an impossibility. He quutes La 
Bruyére’s lively description of the 
cats assembling in multitudes, and 
Jeaving thousands dead upon anne 
dattle-field, to poliute the air with 
their stench, and his delineation of 
the hatred to the feline tribe which 
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would certainly ensuc. English read- 
ors may remember the atill more 
vivid wey in which Swift brings down 
tho wrath of a superior and gigantic 
intelligence upon man’s wara, dwarfed 
on the cnormous xeale of Brobdignag. 
This antecedent impossibility of war 
will be solved hy hasty thinkers by 
referring it to the will of sovereign 
or to the desire of glory. But the sill 
even of the most despotic monarchs 
ix quite unable to effect many things 
of far inferior moment; and the ap- 
parent si Intion of glory only brings 
round the question in another form — 
whyiswargiorions ¢ Th etwopro- 
fessional klers, the executioner and 
the soldi The former is enveloped 
, latler is, encircled 
Yet the former is charged 
ust oflies, he is (he aru 
meajestic wrath t while 
tter in the profestonal slayer 
of those whoare individually innocent, 
and still nobility belongs te him as 
if by exelwsive right. Tint the ab- 
surd solution of “the state of na- 
ture” turns up. Nations being in 
this state towards one another, their 
differences cun only he settled by the 
stern arbitrement of the swort Way 
then can they not come ont of thin 
state of nature, so far as to oxtablixh 
an Enropean tribunal! The oly ra- 
tional solution of the terrific puene- 
menon of war ia the existence of an 
aswfal and oerult law which neceysi- 











































tates the effusion of bi Tho 
strain mal of the ordi oral 
law vin 
war, ix itself a testhuony to some 
such divine puperintenden-e, War 


does not tend to degrade ; of all men, 
the sokdier hax the Joftiest, honour. 
It does not mitke him irreligiows. ff 
T may express de Maistre’s thoughts 
in Bishop And 8” wordst - “It is 
no Jess usual with tle por Teta to 
Kay sanrtificate protium (as iii 

than to say eraecteyicate js 
The very hands may be muered or 
hallowed by fighting somo battles ; 
and, therefore, in ‘the calendat of 
snints, wo have nominated, not Abel, 
Enoch, and Noe alone, men of peace 
and devotion, but Gideon, Joptha, 












* St. Matthew ix. 1, 2; St. John v. 14, coll.; 1 Cor. xi, 30; St. James v. 14, 15. 


doruvépouc épyac.—Sophocles. 
} Sermon preached! before 
1598. 


Queen Elizabeth, at Richmond, 21st February, 
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Samson, worthies and men of war. 
War, therefore, hath his time and 
commission from God.” Saints ripen 
in the camp. This is recognised from 
Scripture downward. War does not 
even blunt the finer feclings : no- 
where is there amore tender humanity. 
One of God’s favourite titles is Lord 
of Hosts ; and. the law of war is but 
@ sub-law or section of a broader law. 
On overy platform of animated na- 
ture we find destruction and death, 
from the worm up to man. Man 
preys upon all: then the conqueror 
ecomes his own destroyer, So the 
entire carth is an altar recking with 
blood, where life is inmolated with- 
ont measure, and so will it be, until 
the death of death, So that war is 
a law of the world; aud, therefore, 
it in divine. It is divine because— 
till time shall close, 
hat principles are rail in blood, 
It is divine in tts mysterious conse- 
quences ; divine in ity inexplicable at- 
traction ; divine inthe mary ¢Hous pre- 
tection nevorded to great captaims ; 
divine in the cireumstauces which 
drift nations into it; divine, finally, 
in its incalculable results, in the in- 
appreciable elements which ensure 
succens, inthe unaccountable panics of 
imagination which reaily lose battles. 
This great philosophy of war may 
take for its motto the heautitnl and 
profound lines of Wordsworth: ~ 
Hat whit aglastly webt for man to se 
Aail to the heavenly saints m peace whe 
For « briet tumuent, terrb 3 
But to Thy sovereign pencteation, fai», 
Bofore whom all things are, that were, 


All judgments that have been, ore es shall be, 
Liuls in the chain of Thy tranquillity t 


I must be permitted to cite one or 
two passages, in illustration of the 
richness aud variety of the Noirées, 
Take this portrait of Voltaire — 

“I cannot cndure the exaggeration 
which names him universul. Cortainly, 
I find rare exceptions to this univer. 
sality. In the ode he is ‘clear naught.” 
‘Who can wonder? His reflective impicty 
had killed the divine flame of enthusiasm. 
He could not make an epigram, the least 
mouthful of his gall beime unable to 
cover leas than a hundred lines. If he 
attempts satire, he glides off into libel, 
In bistory, he is insupportable, in de- 
spite of the artistic grace and eloquence 

hie style. As for his epic poem, I 
have no right tospenk of it; to judge a 
‘book one must read it, and to readit one 
must be awake. A sleepy monotony 




















well, 














Joseph de Maistre. 
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hangs over the greater part of his writ- 
ings, which have only two themes, the 





Bibleand his enemies; he blasphemes or 
he insults. Go and look at his face in the 
Palace of the Hermitage, never look 


atit, without congratulating myself, that 
ithas not been transmitted to ua by some 
chisel, inherited from the Greeks, which 
might have given it acertnin ideal, Here 
all islifelike. ‘There is as much treth 
about that head as there could be in a 
cast taken from thu corpse. Svethat ab. 
ject brow, which was never coloured with 
the glow of modesty ; those two extin- 
guished craters, where lust and hate soem, 
to be bubbling even now. That mouth—I 
use a bad word, but it isnot my fault— 
that drendfnl rics, running from ear to 
ear; and those pinched lips. Like that in- 
aect, the scaurge of our gardens, #hich 
only hites at the roots of the most pre- 
civus plants, Voltaire docs not cease to 
puncture the two roots of sucicty— 
women and youth.” 











T could wish to quote entire his 
Deuttuful section upon prayer. Prayer, 
he says, is the best indication of wny 
nation’s moral position, Mun, before 
Cluist, never, inside or outside of the 
Mosaic covenant, ealled God my Hu- 
ther, in prayer,’ und outside, never 
expressed eontrition as such. few 
sentences from his description uf the 
Psalms, will show how deeply he had 
drunk into their spirit:— 

“Their difticntty arises from a logical 
laconicism more embarrassing to us than 
the bolde-t erimmatical lacouicism. 
‘Tho first characteristic of these hymna 
is that they always pray. Even when 
the subject of a Psalm appeara purel 
accidental, he always gencrilizes. He 
is in wivance of the age, and already 
belongs to the law of grace. The reli- 
gion which he professed, though lucked 
within a point of the globe, was distin- 
guished by a marked tendency towards 
‘universality. Because he has only sung 
of the eternal, his songs participate in 
eternity.” 


The following pregnant sentences 
contain the exsence of Hengstenberg’s 
aalmirable chapter upon prophesy: 

07 het, enjoying the privilege 
of departing from tinie, his ideas being 
no longer distributed in duration, touch 
and are confused in virtue of simple 

The Saviour, himeelf, volun- 
tarily submitted himeelf to this state.” 
—(S. Mutt. xxiv. 29). 

I have now most imperfectly com- 
pleted _the design which I sketched 
out. I have endeavoured to trace the 
leading characteristics of a nature bi- 
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sected, as it were, by an enormous 
contradiction—medimval in will and 
affection, modern in culture and in- 
tellect, divided betwoen Absolutism 
and Laberal politica, between Roman 
Theology and Latitudinarianiam, or 
Tether, Perhaps, loving all the conclu- 
siong of the former, and embracing 
all the premises of the latter. I have 
tried to show that the doctrine of 
“Development,” in the hand of its 
first regular exponent, is the trans- 
ference of a principle of coustitutional 
politica to the sphere of polemical 
theology. It would require more 
spece, larger ability, and deeper in- 
formation than I possess, to examine 
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how far this remarkable nature is 
typical of many others in this age of 
transition, to trace its influence upon 
the controversial mothod of later 
haath above all, to investigate the 
ig of Principles, first distinctly 
enunciated by it, upon the present 
position of Italy. I will only say, in 
conclusion, that I have wished 
throughout to speak with respect of 
& mai, so wise and so honest as de 
Maistre, distinguishing betwoen the 
logical falxity which ia'a mistake, and 
the ethical falsity which isa lie. It 
is pleasant to ‘remember that the 
closing words of the last line of his 
last book are “Salvation by Blood.” 


QUE LABORAT ORAT. 


“Lace,” said the lexicographer, ‘is 
thread decussated and reticulated.” 

The writer ofthe present lines would 
probably do 18 much in his way as 
the author of that definition towards 
clearing and simplifying the notions 
of his readers, wore he to attempt here 
an explanation of the method where- 
by that machine of wondrous versa- 
tility, the Juequard loom, is unde to 
do the work which is done Ly the 
nimble girlish fingers of the lace- 
maker, among pins and gay rattlug 
balbins ‘upon the time-honoured lace- 
pillow. 

“Loom-lace, indeed :” suid our indig- 
nant lady cousin, “‘a miserable imita- 
tion! the very hest of it I would not 
have at a gift!” 

Now we knew that in her much 
rambling over the face of Europe, the 
lady cousin aforesaid had gathered no 
few rare and clivive specimens of the 
lace-worker’s best skill 

Fine threads “decussated” by the 
white fingera of plump, blue-eyed 
Belgian girls; silken “reticulation.” 
wrought into the folds of the man- 
pilla by the swarthy fingers of dark- 
eyed maidens near Barcelona: quaint 

nd solid traceries, knotted yather 
fan knitted by deep-breasted ma- 
trons on the mainland or islands of 
Greece; these, aud other treasures of 
the newest as of the more ancient 
points, we knew to be stored on the 
ated wardrobe-shelvesof the scorn- 
fildame 


“Toom-lace, indeed! a miserable 


imitation’? And the emphasis was 
given on the word which stands itali- 
cined. 
Now, to plead the cause of mock- 
turtle as against the genuive ambro- 
sial soup of a mayoralty banquet, is 
wn wograteful task, we allow; but 
tuock Jace is not a mockery in the 
sense that mock-turtie is, Real turtle 
and mock are not two attempts to 
embody, by different processes and 
with the same materials, one sepu- 
rately existent, ideal, pattern soup, 
but the real turtle ie the actual ideal 
of which the calf’s head compound ix 
but a chunsy counterpart. It is fair 
to the lady cousin to admit that this 
culinary Hlustration was not of her 
angwesting. She was pleased to put 
the case to us ironically, thus: —“Did 
we mean to say that we thought a 
copy of a Raphael or a Michael An- 
as good or as desirable as the 








ul from the master’s hand 
Fuir sophist! Loom lace and pillow 
lace stand not in the relation of copy 
to original; buth are but imitations 
in thread of a draughtsman's desi; 
—very often of tho same design of the 
same draughtsman. 

A copy of a Raphael or a copy of a 
Michael Angelo 1s not be compared 
for worth with its respective original; 
bat if Raphael and Michael 

both copied a Perugino, there 
might be a very fair discussion 92 to 
the merits of either copy. Or, to putit 


otherwise, let a d: iteman copy in 
sepia & cartoon st Hampton Court, 
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and photographer ‘with his chemicals 
Feproduce the same cartoon, there 
may be a fair debate upon the merits 
of the divers renderings by hand or 
camera. 

‘When an artist has dosigned a pat- 
tern for lacework, lassie aud loom set 
to work together to reproduce it in 
“thread decussuted and reticulated.” 
Now, we were ill-advined enough to 
inaintain that whereas this reprodw 
tion depends alinost entirely upon the 
repetition of a uniform stitch at regn- 
Jar intervals, the unerring precision of 
the Jacquard shuttle must noeds give 
it in some respects a signal advantage. 
‘And to this perverse opinion we still 
hold; although now confessing that to 
venture upon such manner of argu- 
ment against lady disputants is rash 
and unscemly, cuding in social, if not 
in logicul or artistic discomfiture. For 
fear, then, of our July friends, we will 
not say how much we alinired the 
perfection and the variety of those re- 
sults of the application of machinery 
to lacomaking which we beheld the 
other day in the gaod old town of 
Nottingham. And to forego this ex- 
pression of our adiniration is a fi 
more genuine picce of relfdenial than 
declining the attempt of trying to 
make our indulgent readers under- 
stand—or rather trying to wake them 
think that we ourselves underntand— 
the complicated marvel of the lave- 
weaving machine, 

We may Le allowed, however, to 
admire without rebuke tle massive 
and handsome facude of the great lace 
warehouse, to the honl of which an 
acquaintance offored nx an introdne- 
tion, “Cood wine,” runs the old 
proverb, “needs no bush ;” aud a 
pretentious frontage to a warehouse 
may be no sort of warrant for the 
worth of the ware it hawses; but we 
suppose thut no man has failed to be 
struck at times by the incongruity of 
the contrast so often exhibited in Bri- 
tish centres of industry between the 
mean, “skimpy” ugliness of the fabric 
in the sense of the French “fabrique,” 
and the colossal, world-wide expanse 
and reputation of the “article,” which 
it launches upon the market of every 
civilized or semi-civilized society. The 
old weaving towns and trailing towns 
of Belgium put on a quaint but not 
igaoble burgher-stateliness under a 
aby om gray ond moist as our own, to 
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say nothing of the marbied, frassoad 
beauties of such a fair city af barter 
aa smiles under a southern aky, where 
Genoa the Superb akirts the blue 
southern midland sea, Now, that is 
8 fair, broad valley through which 
cones sweeping the stately stream of 
Trent; and the poetic soul of Kirke 
White, one of those singers of strange 
promive, the golden strings of whose 
ur) have snupped before it was fully 
tuned, found choice delight in_ the 
Penutiea of ee woodlands which 
come down and hang their 
at Clifton, over the ola, high bank. 
Bold, also, and sturdy—almost noble 
in its sturdiness—is the quarried hill- 
ide upon the opposite bank, whereon 
the modem yums of the mansion ot) 
the ducal house of Newcastle stand, 
to rebuke with a perpetual rebuki 
the fally of aristocratic obstinacy ant 
the wickedness of democratic outrage. 
On the swellings of the rolling table- 
Jand behind this adwonitory rock 
cluster the streets of the husy metro- 
polis uf stocking-frame weavers and 
joom-lace workers; and, spite of its 
fine open inarket-place and the pic- 
turesque position of its old pariah 
ehmrch, it mast necds be owned that 
those streets have had their full share 
in the jast reproach of meanness and 
of ugliness charger upon the manufue- 
timmy towns of Britain. 

But the wsthetical movements of 
the lust (en ur fifteen years have not 
left untonched the good old English 
town, amidst whose butcher-stalls our 
old childish books made Little John 
deal out to the good wives at market, 
the loins, and breasts, and haunches 
of the fit buck venison which tho 
shafts of Robin's nee in green 
had stretched upon the mosses and 
ferns of the neighbouring Sherwood. 

‘Nottingham, we are bound to aay, 
and every cusnal tourist wight corro- 
jorate the saying, stands honourabl 
placed upon the liat of those 
Working communities which have 
begun to understand that, without 
Jacquer or veneer, the nobility of 
work, and apecially of euch crafty 
handwork as _, cunning brainwor! 
guides, may fairly be expressed 
fhe nobleness of the aspect of its 
houses. Although oureelveaastran, 
to the town, we think that few of ita 
inhabitants will be disposed to quarrel 
‘with our surmise, that they reckon 
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among themselves in particular one 
architect, at least, whose manly sense, 

wrofessional skill,and tasteuncramped, 
fave done no little towards enabling 
them to realize their convictions upon 


this head. - 

That which made so agrecable an 
impression upon us as we revisited 
Nottingham lately, after an interval 
of some years, was the rapid increase 
in the number of handsome buildin; 
which, although constructed at the 
sole cost of private firins, alinost as- 
sumethe dignity of publicinstitutions. 
Weare notsutticiently well acquainted 
with the edilities, if we may so apply 
the word, of the good town, to know 
whether the necessaries of sanitary 
well-being have becn first supplied; 
we do not know how far its drains 
and sewers may be competent to do 
their happy, if obscure, work of re- 
moving the most fertile elements of 
town-bred disease and death ; neither 
can we say whether its close-packed 
working folk have at full commend, 
in their own houses, the heelth-givin: 
‘boon of an abuudant supply of wate 
But whether these things be or 
and whatsoever may be deficient in 
such respects, we hold it certain that 
there must be a cheering, brislitening, 
uplifting, influence silently exercised 
upon those working folk by the al- 
tered outward aapect of the build- 
ings in which so much of their life 
is spent. If we may judge, how- 
ever, by the establishment which we 
had the pleagure of inspecting, the 
outward aspect ia very far from being 
that upon which alone a beneficial 
change has come. 

‘We had access to a great lace ware- 
house, and an introduction to the head 
of its firm. Having entered from the 
street, through aringing doors, with 
Hight ots panels, and ascended a 











ight of stone steps,—at the bottou: of 
which we noted one speciul shaft and 
capital of a short column, with which, 
we think, not even Mr. Ruskin would 
hiave been displeased,—we were cour- 
teously received in a sort of hall, of 
which the dimensions and loftiness 
are such as to impress one upon en- 
tering with a certain sense of respect 
and admiration. We by no means 

retend that its aspect las any tl 
4 eommon with oe Fone 
grand 4; rance, for instance, of an 
old English barorial hall; but no in- 
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dustrial baron need be otherwise than 
proud of emblazoning his “achieve- 
ment” upon the pillars (of iron) which 
support its elevation. 

ere we beg leave, thankfully, to 
note that the phrase on which we 
have ventured is not a mere froak of 
our own fancy. No imoure respected 
magistrate sits upon the Nottinghain 
dench than that “industrial baron,” 
Lord Belper, whose elevation to the 
peerage, we, in our sincere love for 
the British Constitution, have ever 
rejoiced to hail as a well-forged link 
in the chain of that alliance between 
the senate-houne and the chamber of 
commerce, Which Mr, Bright and his 
followers are pleased to mock ut as av 
rope of sand. A few more “industrial 
barons,” well chosen and worthily re- 
ceived into the ranksof thearistocracy, 
would be, perhaps, tho most telling of 
all arguments against that policy of 
severance between classes to which the 
mnachievous speeches of the member 
for Birmingham tend. 

Keturmng to our hall, we have not 
sufficient technical knowledge of archi- 
tectural terms to state otherwise than 
just clumsily thus, that it serves as a 
sort of contra) shaft, around which 
lose in, one above her, the dif- 
ferent tiers of galleries or warerooms, 
which »preail thence tothe extremities 
of the building. It fultils an excel- 
Jeut purpose in respect of a system of 
ventilation -aaysteu te which it was 
evident, not only from visible mecha- 
nical applianecs, but the more con- 
vincing testimony of the olfactory 
nerves, that no slight nor unsuccessful 
attention had been paid. Placed by 
the senior i ner uBder the guidance 
of an intelligent and well-mannered 
assistant, we began our progress 
through the lower roows or galleriex. 
How should we attempt either to de- 
seribe or classify the various sampler of 
Jace which passed at once wider our 
review! The «deep black which mocks 
more effectually than our indignant 
lady cousin will allow, the fubric 
which skirts the borders of the Spa- 
nish imantilla; the delicate white 
edgings of that spurious Vulencionues 
wherewith she would, perhaps, dis- 
dain to trim tho staiownp of that 
reigning nursery queen, her last, buby; 
the rol honacwitely fringe, the like 
of which steut Saxon maids and ma- 
trons industrivusly contrive by the 
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banks of the Elbe; or the peculiar 
patterns, again worked in black, whieh 
the half Moorish girls of Malta repro- 
duce so skilfully. Many arominiscence 
of pleasant days of travel—inany an 
impression left upon the mind by the 
aspect of far-off scenes —may be euin- 
moned into the mind, by the power 
of association, at the mere opening 
and shutting of these countless exqui- 
sitely ordered saiuple drawers. Each 
sample piece itself, of xo many dozen 
yar, ina pretiy, aluost a beantifal 
object, wore it only for the neatness 
of its disposition upon the bright hte 
eard-board on which it is wound, aud 
the artistic design: id colours of the 
labels und other stationery thereunto 
pertaining. As for the variety of de- 
Mis in the laces themeclves, the only 
thing to match it axa marvel, is the 
fubufous cherpnens of almost every 
fabric thus displayed. 

But leaving the lace, properly so 
edlod, we soon found that the Jarge- 
ness or the vagueness of the definition 
we have already quoted, is none too 
wie or comprehensive to express the 
nature of the varied products whieh 
we were te encounter on our per- 
ambulation, Whatever combinati 
“throuds deeussated wn yeticulat 
whether silken, flaxen, or even wool- 
Jen can farninh, appeared to be 1epre- 
sented. here. We saw edging forthe 
tiniest of infant eaps; but we saw 
likewise lengths upon lengths of net, 
fine in its texture, yet strong; of 
which a single breadth would pro- 
toct from frosts and other atmospheric 
dangera peach-trees and nectarines, 
trained auainst a garden-wall, full fif- 
teen feet in height. We saw curtains 
of which the stately fall and rich or- 
namentation would uot disgrace the 
windows of a lordly drawing-room ; 
but we saw also gon-amer veils, whose 
fall, when fastened to the rim of a 
saucy little feathered hit, would searce 
reach to tho curt of the lip of the 
maiden whose Jang¢hing eyes wonld 
sparkle from behind their shelter. 

Our attention was vt one juncture 

rticularly arrested by heaps apon 
Foapa of certain porti-cnlonred arti- 
clea, at the probable use of which we 
guessed in vain. Aaa chance speci- 
men lay on the counter, it looked 
somewhat like a cabbage-net ; but eab- 

-neta are not knitted in horizontal 
stripea of red and black, or mauve 
and brown. Neither have cabbage- 
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nets two apertures; the one much 
wider than the other, so aa to give 
them, if stretched and allowed to 
Lang down, the form of a truncated 
cone. Neither, again, have cabbage- 
nets close meshes for the more part, 
interrupted from space to space by 
rounds of much wider meshes We 
inquired of our courteous guide the 
nature of these myatic circular woofs. 

“ Nets for crinolines, sir!” was tho 
realy reply.“ Those circles of wider 
meshes are threaded, go to speak, by 
the light steel hoops 2” 

‘Lo indge by the supply on band, 
these fasciuating hen-coops are to gir. 
We fair forms some time Vonger yet. 

Aud hy way of set off, it would seem 
as if the sterner sex were not soon 
likely to desist from their lounging: 
habits, so detrimental to the freshness 
of nunteens and chintzes upon sofa- 
cushions and easy chairs, for we ob- 
serveda plentiful stock of those “anti- 
mitts” whirh the “crochet-work” 
lave we write it! erotchety- 
sponses, Inothers, sisters, provide aa 
palbatives against the mbbing of ma- 
Tital, filial, and fraternal polls, 

There are no looms upon there spa- 
cious premises ; but the varied pro- 
ducts of countless looms come here, 
not merely to be stored and housed, 
Int to pass under these keen eyes, 
whose detective action the machine 
camot yet supply ; and to pass through. 
thosenimble fingers whose dintributive 
action it eanuot yet cutirely supplant. 
Side by site niny be observed the 
broad w hiteconnter-board, over which 
pass Llack nets and laces; and the 
rand black one, over which white 
netxand laces ass; whilst round both, 

over them, stand quick inquisi- 
ra, Whose practised glance auffers 20 
nerfection in the work to slip on 
unheede 

Here a bevy of girls, with scinsors 
which twinkle ag they snip, part from 
each other the separate breadths of 
the faces which the loom has turned 
outas ones oof of continuous breadth ; 
here another, with threaded needles, 
themselves stitch edgings to the sim- 
plo bands of net, or watch and control 
the artiou of the ingenious machines 
which have been made to perform the 
same office. In one compartment we 
see these busy workers guide endless 
lengths of Jace through rollers which 
smooth and stiffen them ; whilst clock- 
work tells the measurement of length 
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upon adial and with tho ri ing tinkle 
of a little bell gives warning that the 
of yards ia full. Opposite, their 
sister-workers, with light revolving 
wheels, epun by their own 
wind the smoothed and stitfeued laces 
on to the broad blue cards, and fus- 
ten all with the gay labels and paper- 
ings which are admired downstairs. 
Elsewhere they are cutting, crimping 
—* ganffering® is, we believe, the cor- 
rect term—and by the aid af a little 
gas-generated heat and the “siz 
the netitself, cementing together 
out a stich, those “tours-de-tétes,’ 
which line the inuer lip of a bounet'x 
rim, as some fibrous fringing “ cilia” 
yoay be seen to line the inner Jip of 
certain bivalve shella There in no- 
thing unhealthy, nothing unhappy, 
about the laoks of these girlish w 
evs, Whose perfectly quiet yet 
ful demean-nr impresser the 
very favourably. A snatch of soug 
or Verse of a more solemn strain 1x 
often heard, put turth at first sugges- 
tively by a single voice or two, and 
then is heard fo swell into chorus its 
other voices, with no little eweetitens 
of note and accuracy of key. join in 
the melody. 

But in other compartments other 
workers are tu be seen, aud other 
works requiring stronger wrists or 
ams. Here a full-grown Jad, armed 
with a knife of preternatural sharp 
ness, anil assisted by # patter n-Lond, 
which he presses Gown ou dozens of 
thicknesren of uct,cots by the board's 
outline, and thu, turus out a» m 
dozens of cap-shapes fit fur wiring 
and final fashioning ; there, a yet 
stronger man, armed with a knife of 
the sume sharpness, Dut of greater 
breadth and power of blade, cuts iute 
regulation-sizes whole blocks of the 
same stout uct. As you go down 4 
staircase you may mect large hates 
and heavy bags of goods from the 
bleacher’s, borne up on sturdy shoul- 
ders; whilst at the bottom of the sume 
you whall find yourself ushered into 
the abode of the press-men, who, with 
their hydraulic presses, working up to 
a pressure of three hundred tons or 
more, reduce goods to something like 
@ third es shee first - bulk beted 

pare them for profitable img. 
Eno only thing which soemed. ill: 
treated onthe premises, we must allow, 
were the stout boards of toughest ma- 
bogany interposed between the layers 
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of goods in those cruel presses. The} 

groaned, aud cracked, and squeaked, 
and shrieked for mercy under that in- 
exorable compression, till we could 
aknost have fancied ourselves assist- 
ing at that hideons punishment de- 
vised by our forefathers in the “good 
old times,” now mercifully gone, for 
punirhing “contempt of court,” and 
xelting plea or information out of an 
obstinately-silent: witness or party in 


ihe case, 

But all this while our readers may 
Je asking, as the hearers of too many 
preachers often rust, whither on carth 
we have wandered frem our text, and. 
how on earth we purpose to Dring 
hack ourselves. or then tu any bond 





vide consideration of it, 
i 


or those warts sound like a text, 
wherewith we have headed our paper; 
anid though they be net quoted. from 
x of the inspired books, agree well 
h for tuith and sacredness with 
the spirit of many passages which 
prcht be quoted directly from theur, 
Qui latuvat orat,” “Who worketh 
‘ayeth,” a solemn truth and a con- 
solutory ; having unmieh power of 
Duke for idlers, and triflers, and buay- 
Juntos, who, perehance,on the strength 
certain olmervances, feel a pharisuic 
woof pride in their awn, more cu- 
sud brand intheirthought 
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ae publicatin those toiling fellow-sin- 

his whose less wordy appeals to 
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det truer appeals tha 
rs; having Jikewive nich power 
comfort for Tose iiborious bearers 





ven be 











the } awl burden of the day, 
whore hearts utter mate litanios even 
through lips that be closed, 





“Qui laborat orat,’ adrorally com- 
incuted on by that “duuce” Preabyte- 
thu preacher, of whom we remember 
to have heard ; although, perhaps, he 
right have shaken his head at it for 
meukish claver.” 
hithren,” quoth he, “wha may 
{it ane haulie plonghman $" 

An haulic pleaghwan, is a mon 
wha gangs airlie to the Lraeside, wi’ 
nage und pleugh, and wha cams hame 
aiblins jute wi ‘em in the gloamin’, 
havin’ plenghed lang furrows, and 
wt it furrows, and wnooth furro' 

ye, the haiil o' the live-lang day.”’ 

“Qui Jaborat orat,” an “old saw,” 
whereof it alxa struck us that the 
Speaker gave no bad “modern ia- 
stance,” whom we heard venture upon 
the aseertion, that he thought an im- 
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proved patent plough by no means an 
irrelevant comunentary upon the Di 
tion, “Give us, this day, our daily 


“Qui laborat orat,” a solomn trath 
and 4 consolatory, we repeat it; but 
one of those which will not bear to 
be read upside down. Fur many be 
tes truths, which, read upside down, 

ies. 

Work may be prayer; but it is not 
of necessity that it meat be. 

“Who worketh prayeth”—true; but 
only if he be a prayerful worker. 

“Qui laborat orut ;” yea, if wo may 
premise the same words with the 
change of one aingle letter ouly. “Qui 
laborat oret?” lot him that worketh 


pray. ; 
Not otherwise— 
“at what aro men better than shoep or gosts 


‘Thut uourish a blind hfe within the bran, 
If, knowmg God, they lift vot hands of 


prayer 
Both for themselvex and those who call 
them friend ?°* 


There is one spacions apartinent 
within the buildings of that great 
warchouse which in thought we have 
heeu reviyiting, whereof as yet we 
have made no meution. Its dixposi- 
tion gives but little scope for the in- 
geunity of those contrivances which 
elsewhere have esrited our interested 
curiosity. It is simple, severe, ahnost 
destitute of any thing like orn ment, 
yet are all things therein “ctecent and 
in order.” So far as being “cut off” 
from the common uses of other rooms. 
of like shape and dimensions goes, it 
ig in the strictest etymological sense 
of the word “consecrated.” A cursory 
glance at the rows of low-backed 
seats, at the desk or lectern uphola- 
ing the Sucred Volume, at the organ 
with its tuncful pipes, tells us at once 
that the place has a true couscerati 

There is no gort of cowpulsia 
kind of roll-call kept; nopricking in of 
naines at chapel-time, as in the sane- 
tnarics of learned colleges ; bat if the 
worker, male or female, feel the want 
of some especial act of express devo- 
tion, which may serve to turn the 
spirit of the whole day’s work to 
prayer, here, every morning of each 
wo day, the holy opportunity is 


given. 
We think the number of worship- 
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pers had been within a dozen of 
three hundred on the day when wa 
paid onr visit. Their average dail: 
dance is about two hund: 
and cighty. The significance of this 
number is more apparent when wo 
remember that threa hundred and 
fifty are all that are employed im- 
mediately in the warehouse; and 
another ‘token, scarcely to be mis- 
understood, of the manner in which 
thene workkpeople, appreciate thie, in- 
tention of those who established these 
services, isto be found in the fact that 
they theinselves, in a few months, 
contributed the whole of the £120 
3 the organ cont them. 
_ We have hefore us the book, en- 
titled “Short Servicea_oud Hynins,” 
which server as the public manual of 
these devotions. Tt consist of select 
porias's yin the Book of Common 
" + mgel po Asx tO sBecnTe 
variety of expression on different days 
of the week ; there are selections from 
the prone pealter, and about 160 
hymns, such ux are to be found for 
the muore part im the ordinary books 
in use among Church congregations, 
A chaplam, in Holy Orders, con- 
ducts the services; aud as his whole 
time is devoted to the moral and 
aprvitial necessities of the perronsem- 
pluyed in the house, our readers can 
imagine for themeelves that his pap- 
toral jutelligence and activity form 
the pivot around which many another 
work for good ix turning. Evening 
clases for intellectual improvement 5 
a hook novicty, and the cireulution of 
wholesome periodicals; a bank for 
Raving. ; an akwociation in support of 
a certain missionary school in Rupert's 
L 



























J, may be mentioned as indica 
It would, perhaps, be intru- 
Jinest impertinent, for ua to 
pind: on aecouut any farther into de- 
tail; but we trust that we shall not 
incur the blame of being either if we 
venture to say that the hearty, frank 
tone of interest in the chaplain’s 
work which breathed in the words of 
those who happened to speak to ua 
concerning it on the spot, inspires the 
conviction that it isnot work in vain. 

The open, avowed, constant, and 
practical recognition of the presidency 
over all honest, human work and 


workers of Him, who in heaven is 





* Tennyson's Morte D'Arthur. 
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the great Workman of all good works: 
the confession by employers and em- 
ployed—for all kneel together in that 
rooin to pray, all stand together to 
sing some simple song of praise —of 
a divine brotherhood underlying the 
human confraternity of workers; 
these be the things, which evenshould 
their expression takeeleewhere, neces- 
sarily, some different shape, must 
everywhere be admirable, everywhere 
touching, everywhere, we might say, 
sublime. 

We have personal knowledge, pur- 
chased by some three years’ residence 
—years not otherwise than laborious 
—of the aspects of life in a busy 
manufacturing town. We know what 
it is in the cold and wintry time to 
struggle against sliwuber yet nnea- 
tinted, at the carly swinging of the 
factory bell, or ut the tappa of the 
night-watebman’s switch agaiust the 
shutter or the winduw-paie. We 
know whut it is to tum out, on the 
way to the day’s first business, inte 
the sloppy streets, where under the 
coal-smoke canupy, the fog that recks 
also with the noxious vapours from 
strect drains and culverts, seems bat- 
tened down under hatches, without 
hope of rising above the chimneytops 
to disperse in open air alwve. We 
know what may be the shivering 
sense of desolation felt at sach times, 
and the depression early settling down 
upon the worker’s mind before the 
work be yet begun-—a desolation such 
as even the solitary herd or woodman 
is not apt to feel, though he sally 
not forth into the strects of a city 
where other men’s footsteps clatter 
near him on the pavement, but go 
forth alone to the cloudy upland or 
to the woodlund stiJl tangled in win- 
try mist, We, therefore, can appre- 
ciate, to speak of no loftier things, 
the cheering influence of such a 
multitudinous gathering for prayer, 
the comfort in ihe palpable sense 
of that daily renewal of compani 
ship. Who knows not the clechic 
influence which the growing mur- 
our of an unanimous response 
can exercise upon the whole frame, 
‘bodily and spiritual, of a gathered 
assembly? Who eannat fancy the 
soothing apell of thut morning wmusic 
of tho full-toned organ, and by-and- 
by the quickening fervour of its more 











Qut Laborat Orat. 
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thrilling strains, caught up and al- 
moat overborpe hundreds of human 
voices in accord? We remember, 


perhaps some of our readers may 
cherish the enme reminiscence, how 
profoundly and how tenderly our 

eart Was moved within us at  cer- 
tain Sabbath episode, recorded in the 
account of the Arctic sojourn of Dr. 
Kane and his companions in the 
search for Franklin. 

“We sat together,” he wrote, “and 
we read through the book of Ruth.’” 
They looked out upon the ice-field 
and its terrible grim furrows, fur- 
rowel by the ploughshare of the 
death-wiud trom the near north pole : 
and then they turned them to the 
scroll of the inspixed pastoral and 
attumoned into mind the sunny laud- 
geape of the happy Syrian hurvext- 
fields. It was almost a defiant un- 
xwer to the great dramatist’s inquiry 
concerning power to— 

“Wallow naked in December's sow 

By thruking on fantastic summer » heat.” 


Now, the service-book of the Not- 
tingham lace warehouse lies hetore 
ur, and we mark that its otto is from 
the selfsame Jock of Rath— 

“ And Boas said unto the reapers, the Lord be 
wath you, 

And they auswered, the Lord bless thee.” 


The warm, and light, and airy 
work-rooms of that English hame of 
industry are fer ether abodes than 
the -lighted cabin of the polur- 
exploring ship ; there is so shai 
a contrast between the mechanical 
life of the town-dwellers and town- 
workers of thip nineteenth century, and 
the lifeof those patriarchal reapers and 
gleaners wh memory lives on the 
sur page, that one cannot help 
fecling touched and pleased with the 
justice, tenderness, penetration, and. 
delicavy of the thought which has 
striven to bring the patriarchal kind- 
nesa and its acknowledgment of a 
gouduess aupreme over them all, into 
the common devotions of an English 
manufacturer and his working hands. 

‘The form of the expression may 
differ ; ‘but we early pray the 
spirit of it spread : for happy is the 
hive of workers where, whatever way 
you construe it, the sentence speaks 
a truth : 
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PILDWONT—SWITZERLAND —GERWA\Y—n01 LAND, 


THERE was something rather bizarre conveyance that shall take us out of 
in the note appenied to the Italian Italy, we notice that the walls are 
tion of “Bradshaw” for July. placarded with a broadside closely 
‘he possibility of a train being hin- printed, aud containing a bivgraphical 
dered by a battle is a contingency sketch uf Charles Albert. 1 do not 
which the Kuglish grumbler does not knos any thing that more strongly 
often, take inte acount. The juxta- marks a nations character, than the 
position of modern invention with we to whieh a people puts its dead- 
{ex-eptins marriage) tho most an walls, In England the student of 
of all institutions, sounds incongiu- mmal hterature would be over- 
ons; to speak of Battles and Rvl- whchued by the generous, though 
ways in the same breath, secs bike ntradietory, advice of men who 
au andthronipm. One can hardl. ave devoted their lives to increasing 
dnagine a General ordering a specal the comfat of the human race by 
train in order that he might be in patent hits, eorts, pills, and lozenges. 
time for an engagement; nor thou- in Pars he will no longer find pic- 
rands of men fightmy in the very tures of gigantic garments, nor will 
mildle of the “line” just at the time any thoughtful French economist ad- 
when the “express” was due, One vise him to reform bis tailor’s bill 
tries to picture the confusion that nor warn him to lay in a stock of 
would be spread throngh the ranks grocery immedtatcly Defure 2 new 
of the most disciplined anny, were» Chinese war has doubled the pricey 
heavy locomotive, with some helf- of tea and coffee, Monster trousers 
dozen curriages, to come dushing will have given place to illustrated 
through the pquares of mfwuutry and programmes of a Lantern Féte in the 
squadrons of hore at the rate of fifty Gardens vear the Champs Elysées, or 
miles an hour, Meu who had stood of some eqnestrian feats in the Hip- 
immovable before a charge of eniras- podrome, where nymphs in short 
siers, or borne withont flinching the dresses Jump over eight horses at 
deadl: discharge of a battery of guns, once. The atvertising class in France 
would rash off in all directions pell- will give you plenty of information 
anell when they heard the rambling about the Circ nsca, but with regard 
roar and fiendish slick of the engine to the Pane it is altogether silent. 
in their rear. Nevertheless, the In Italy the difference is even wider. 
Ntrade Ferrate played no mean part Here both “bread” and “the games” 
in the late campaign. On one occa- are neglected. Italian dead-walls 
sion French troops arrived by train have a dignity to sustain, and are in- 
from Genoa, just in tine to sccure a vested with political importance. 
hitherte doubtfil victory. On an- They are commonly explortés by go- 
othor, Austrian reinforcements came yernment, who proclaim the avts of 
up soon enough to share in the defeat the legisiature by means of the pla- 
oF their comrades. Both at M - card. Private politicians, too, adopt 
bello and at Magenta the railways the same method to make known 
formed an important military post- their ideas, which, in England, would 
tion, and at the latter place the sta- appear in the Zimes; but for which 
tion itself was fortified. Now, indecd, the diminutive Z'Ojinione, and the 
we learn to our cost that the stoker still more pigmy Gazzetta del Popolo, 
is @ very useful ully to the soldier ; have no spare corner, 
and while the troops travel back to After infinite trouble, the bureau 
France on the wings of the wind, we of the diligence is found, and having 
must be content tv attain ovcasionally embarked upon the cumbrous ma- 
a speed of four miles an hour, on our chine, we Jeave Milan and the glori- 
road to Switzerland. ous jewel which it enshrines about 
ing through the streets of nine o'clock, and rumble along the 


Walking through | Y 
Milan this evening in search of a dark road, and watch the lightning, 
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which is performing as usual in the 
western horizon. Of all his tribe, the 
Italian coachman is the most de- 
raded. The London cabby is at 
least outspoken, aud the Irish car 
driver witty and humorous; but 
the cocchiére owns not oue single 
ood quality. He is the most romorse- 
esa of beggars. He will roughly 
awaken you from the sweetest sleep 
for hie buonamany ; and inasmuch as 
the same man rarely drives for two 
hours, you are constantly tormented 
by this insatiable race. One ljearna 
by experience. At first one gives 
Surdinion coins, worth four pence 
each; hut these are soon exhausted, 
and French sous are offered instend { 
then when these are run out, recourse: 
is had to the few English coppers 
that have been tumbling about in 
yor pocket ever since you left Dover. 
‘he rocchiére ig not discriminating. 
He knows that beggars must not be 
choosers, anil sn long as he 18 success- 
fnl in getting any thing out of you, 
be does not care though it be only « 
fennig, the tenth part of a peuny. 
t is amusing to hear him endvavour- 
ing to urge_ou lus horses hy violent 
language. Hos exclamationa neem to 
have a soothing effect upon the term 5 
and each time he utters his liquid 
polysyllales, the catée slacken 
speed. In fact it is a hopeless taxk 
to attempt to scold in that 
«salt bantard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses from » laily’s mouth * 
If you want to slang effectually, you 
must confine yourself to short words, 
and be sparing of your vowels and 
liquide, True, O'Connell silenced a 
fishwoman by waguipelalia werk; 
but be counted upon her ignorance of 
the classics, and rightly guessed that 
she would take the unknown for the 
wonderful, and be awed avcordingly. 
But try an English Jehu with the 
vilest names that you can find in the 
Italian dictionary, xnd he wiil feel 
flattered, and touch hia kat; then, for 
an experiment, use all the terms of 
entlearment in your Gernmn voeahn- 
lary, and be will throw off hia cont. 
and square his fints. Non outnes 
omni, To Southerners is given the 
art of wooing; in malediction they 
fail most miserably. 

A glorious morning dawned as we 
drove into Sesto Colende. The silver 
waters of Lago Maggiore gleamed 
through the early mists, A loug range 
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of mountain peaks rose dark and pur- 
ple against the sky, flushed with 
coming doy. Quoen of the twilight 
splendours, Venus flashed her many- 
coloured hues; and balmy breezes, 
cool and fragrant, wafted along the 
fieccy clouds, tinged with crimson and 
gold; and Spenser's lines ring in the 





* Iler looks were like the beams of the morn- 
ing ann, 
Forth lookimg through the window of the 
, 


tant, 
When first the fleecio cattle have begun 
‘Upon their perled grass to make their feast.” 


We cross the head of the lake in a 
huge terry-bat, then pass along the 
western shore for a tew iniles, until 
we enter Arona. The inhabitants of 
this town retain a vivid recollection 
of Austrian depredations. The rail- 

y from here to Novara was espe- 
cially the object of Austrian hostility. 
The rails weiv torn up, the permanent 
way damaged; the carriages were 
tliowu into the river, and the bridges 
Hlown up. Lut jet us forget for 
awhile the devastntion of wir, 
enjoy to the full one of the fairest. 
seenes that vartl has ty offer. Stand- 
ing upon v steep hill, covered with 
vines and trees, we look through the 
crumbling arches of a ruined castle 
vpn the lake spread out at our fest, 
brilliantly blue beneath a cloudless: 
sky. Hore and there, lightly skim- 
ining overits surface, ure little white- 
xailed boats and cozy gondolas, In 
the distance the shores are studded 
with villages, with their churches 
and clock-towers ; vouder, on our left, 
me the far-fained Borromean Islands 
and Isola Betta, with its hangiug gar- 
dens of myrtle, and camphor, and 
pomegranate trees ; and behind all, 
rise the glorious mountain ranges, 
softly blue through the summer haze, 
and fur more lovely than the most 
ling suow-crowned summits. A 
uz to dream over, an hour to 
¢ again in memory,” when No- 
ber fogs darken the air, and hide 
fimn view the desolate moorlands ; 
and when winter storms have black- 
eved the sky with clouds that come 
wildly hurrying from the Atlantic, 
amd drowning all the earth with pe 
Jess down-pour—a glorious land to 
live and to die for, to shed one’s best 
hlood for. But yet ite very beauty 
ecm to enervate the mind, and to 
wrap it in dreamy lotos-eater repose. 
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While “wearily reclined where orange 
trees the bower darken,” the “sor- 
rowfully-soothing tones” of the “fallen 
god, Toki” scew to entrance us as 
they did the Swedish Sywuld 
“ Must I not weep when I behold 
Gur earth-born joys, how transitory? 
Whene'on Wofhalia vanisheth, 
And all her glory. 


+ Then cherish life whilo yet it lasts; 

©, pluck her sweetest flowers! 

Beyond the gravo aro howling bluats 

And leatleas bowers.” 

Thut the diligence is about to start 

in; we have done but little more 
than quarter of our journcy; so having 
paid our respects to the monster statue 
of S. Carlo Borromeo, the patron saint 
of this part of Italy, we onve more 
place ourselves ei route. 

Publius Syrus, amongst his other 
wise sayings, remarks that “cones ju- 
cundns in vid pre vehiculo ext (w 
jolly companion is as Good us a lift m 
a waggon). But the comes Jucundus 
in an addition to onc’s enjoyment by 
no means to be despised, even though 

ou should not be travelling on foot. 

Ty compag ron de ooyuye wasn Pied- 
miontese, who could speak sufficient 
Freuch to render conversation possi- 
ble. The following opinions are, I 
think, shared by the great majority of 
Italians. 

“Tho war was inevitable. Aftor 
forty years of rule in Italy, Austria 
hus lost more than she has gained. 
The estrangement between the rulers: 
and the ruled was irreconcilable. No 
ltalian would willingly speak to an 
‘Austrian soldior. Lian Ilalian Jody 
woressento converse with an Austrian 
officer, her character would be ruined 
for lito. Directly a hated 7 edesce en- 
tered a café, he would fiud that all the 

revious oecupuuts would rise and 
Texvo hit to himself. One of the most 
popular poems of » modern Italian 
poct, las for ity subject the inisery 
which a beautiful woman had to en- 
dure Usronglt tho conteuupt of her for 
mer frionds, because she had married 
ong of the detested race. At the 
fétes of the Emperor the same _insu- 
norable animosity was displayed. At 

‘evice, for instance, the streets would 
be depopulated, and the café Florian 
utterly deserted—a most significant 
fact to those who are acquainted with 
‘Venetian lifeand manners. Of course 
this immovable passive resistance was 
galling beyond endurance to the plea- 





Piedmont, Switzerland, Germany, Holland. 
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sure-loving officers. To find them- 
selves enteely cut off from flirtations 
and love making ; to know that ev 
per of dark lustrous eyes was averte: 

om them, or turned upon them with 
Withering contempt and hatred, was 
intolerable. Su those who had begun 
chastising with whips went on to use 
scorpions, until it might be prophesied 
thut the’ people thus ‘mightily op- 

resscil,’ wonld speedily find some 

Burale or Deborah to deliver them. 
Help his come from beyond the Alps, 
The oppressors have beun despoiled, 
and now" ——- 

“Ah, now; what do you imagine 
will coine next! Is your Barak going 
to turn Sinera ?? 

“By no means. I do not pretend 
to say that Napoleon is such a devoted 
admirer vf tho Goddess of Liberty, 
that he counted the expenditure of 
tiltious of treasure, aud thousands of 
hinuan lives as nothing, if he eould 
Jul win her approving smile. Doubdt- 
less Le has found it to hix interest to 
raise up 2 powerful friend and ally in 
the south to help him iu time of neod, 
if that time should ever come, when 
all the Teutonic nations, including 
Engluul as well as Austria and Ger- 
many, shall be arrayed against the 
rae nitions, including Franve and 

taly.” 

“'Phero ix no fear that England and 
France witl become foes. It is to the 
interest of both that they should keep 
friendly. United we believe that we 
can beat the whole world.” 

“You think not. Let me tell you 
two incidents which have come to my 
knowledge. A party of French offi- 
cers at Dieppe, wus overheard by & 
friend of imino te drink, with the 

eatest cuthusiasin, the toast, ‘War 
with England. Again, an American 
gentleman was travelling ina railway 
curriage with a Frenchman, whom he 
usked to close the window. ‘Shut it 
yourself,’ was the not very polite re- 
ply. ‘Woll,” answered the Yankee, 

wodosysharp things in our country, 

but we Trardly come it as strong ux 
tint.” ‘Monsieur is an Engliahman ? 
said his companion. ‘No; an Ameri- 
can,’ answered the firat npeaker. “Ten 
thousand pardons, Monsieur.’” 

“Well, these stories prove nothing 
except that some rather foolish per- 
sous exhibited their folly in antipathy 
to Englaud. The irritation ia not 
wonderiul, considering how violent 
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the press has been in both countries 
since the attempt by Orsini; und when 
the French colonels demanded to be 
Jed at once against ‘perfide Albion.’ 
It is possible that a war with England 
would be popular for a few months; 
but the Parisian shopkeepers would 
soon complain of diminished trade; 
and the first defeat, which would not 
be long ia coming, would thoroughly 
diagust the whole Freneh uation with 
the undertaking, and popular di 
pointment generally finds a victun. 
Napoleon is too wise to risk that. Ho 
will not hazard his permanent rule for 
the sake of gratifying a temparary 
whiut Let us leave this topic, What: 
is thought of the Treaty of Peaeo !” 
“In Lomhardy, people, thorgh gla 
enough to be themselves free, and n 
wanting in gratitude to those w 
have helped them to freedom, are 
ditterly disappninted that Venive has 
not participated in the same happy 
















“What greater right have we to 
liberty than Venice? says the wuthor 
of an anonymous Milnese pauiphilet, 
which has exited some attention. 
‘Povera Venesia! Povora regina vag- 
heggiata dai poeti di tuth le narioni, 
compianta da tutti t cuori che hanno 
Fede di caritt, ammirata da queti 
sono at mondo intelletti capaci di com- 

* prenderelecose altee sublime! No,now 
tiableendoneremo nui alla vighiadla 
eventura,’ It must not be that the 
fairest jewel iu the [Italian crown 
should given to a stranger. No! 
Milan and Venive, Lombardy and 
Venetia, are united hy tics of common 
sorrow, and by the hope of egimmnon 
relief; and ‘those whom God hath 
joined let not man put asunder.” De- 
pend upon it, whatever they may Kay 
at Villufranca, or at Zurich even, tlie 
Italian question will not be retled 
without the consent of the Ltalian peo- 
ple. They huve tried their strength, 
and know that they are strong enough 
to stand without tlic assistance of any 
‘paternal’ German Emperor.” 

But it is really almost a crime to 
talk while we are pausing through 
such a glorious country. Nowhere, 
in all my wanderings, have I looked 
upon such s long-continued succession. 
of glories as on this never-to-be-for- 
gotten 27th of July. I quite agree 
with Kingsley, that “mountains are 
all very well when they are doing 
their only duty, that of making rain 
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and soil for the lowlands; but aa for 
this new-fungicd admiration of them, 
it isa proof that our seneos aro dulled 
by luxury and books, and that we 
require to excite or pailed organ of 
aaryellousnoss by signs aud wonders, 
iwsthetic brandy and cayenne.” Mere 
size never affects mz, at all events. I 
hye found that beyond a certain 
height mountains do not impress the 
beholder in proportion to their eleva- 
tion. Probably no ono can deny, 
however mwvilling to confess, that 
his first view of Mout Blanc from the 
valley of Chanuonix, disnysponted him, 
At is quite easy to conceive how Cole- 
ridge could write a far finer poem 
without ever having pet foot in Swit- 
zerland, than if he bad lodged for a 
th upon the Flégi Porpondi- 
cular height by no rmcans producer 
the same) awe-inspi aenve of 
houndlessness as the infinite expanse 
of ocean that lies tossing «nd heaving 
before you when standing upon roing 
narrow ledge of rock, xnpported, as at 
the Land's End, by giant granite ca- 
hitnns, you Jook far forth upon the m- 
quiet Atlantic, “hethed in the rys of 
the great xctting flame.” Thad lately 
seen that anand old weather-beaten 
coast, and the thought of it, by force 
of contrast, entanced the exquisite 
leauty of the present svene. It was, 
ag if one should turn from the sinewy 
statues of Michael Anuclo to a eroup 
af water-nymplis hy Etty, or a volup- 
tuons female figure hy Titian. 

We have left the Like behind us 
and now we are jogging on lazily ani 
with a drowsy sound of tinkling bella 
in the glowing noontide heat, through 
a valley of luxuriant fertility. Clone 
on our left rise high rocks, whose aides 
are hidden by tangled underwooi, 
Large-limbed, caved treesstand 
on our left ia the midst of the greencat 
green yrastures. Jlere the vines 
re twined from branch to branch, 
there the maize with its Jong smooth 
drooping leaves, and its candelabra- 
like flower, stands up full seven feet 
froin the ground. Through the leafy 
boughs of the walnut onc hasglimpads 
of fair upland slopes and lawn-like 
ineadows quivering aud winking in 
the heat. Beyond these again rise 
steep rocks green with all kinds of 
verdure. The low baas roar of the 
distant river, as it tumbles over ura- 
nite boulders, chimes in well with the 
treble of our bells. Anon, at the fout 
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of the cliffs, we soo a sw: pea- 
saut with huge cone-shaped et 
strapped to his back, and filled with 
newly cut or vine leaves, choice 
food, which he is taking home to his 
well-tended cattle; or else we pass & 
roup of women in picturesquely 
right dresses, toiling along the high- 
way through the dust and the heat. 
Then our road descends a little, and 
we reach the bank of the river, and 
drive into a ferry-hoat that waits for 
usand takes usto the other shore; and 
so we journey on, hour after hour, 
through one uninterrupted paradise, 
till the shadows begin to lengthen, 
and the sky, as though heated to a 
furnace redness after so many scorch- 
ing hours, begins to glow with glorious 
crimson, and we drive into Domo 
D’Ossola just as the last bens have 
tinged with rose the distant mountain 
tops. If the country between Mag- 
Gisre and the Simplon is a garden of 
slen, Domo D'Ossola is the central 
bower of bliss. Such glorious bills 
nestling round the little town, not 
round and puddivg-shaped, but with 
sharp-pointed needles, yet not barren, 
but clothed from head to foot with 
vines, and mulberries, and foresttrees. 
And then the swelling slopes that lie 
half-way between the hillsand the vil- 
lage, with hero and there a creun-co- 
Tonred chateau with its red-tiled roof, 
or aconvent with high walls and nar- 
row windows, aud down in the valley 
the Yingyards where one walks, not as 
in the Rhine country and in France, 
among shrubs no bigger than currant 
bushes, but underneath long arcades 
of trellis work, where the broad leaves 
‘brush against your face, and the rich 
clusters hang overhead in tempting 
rofusion. One might walk for miles 
1m these covered alleys, and, strange 
to say, though there were numerous 
little cottages scattered about, not a 
soul appeared in night as I ‘passed 
from one vineyard to another. Per- 
haps it was not thought necessary to 
defend the grapes, which, although 
not out of the grasp, but within arm 
reach, yes, almost within mouth reach, 
were undeniably sour. 

Dinner over, we start again on our 
second night of travel It is very 
dark, and we can see nothing of the 
far-femed country that lies at the foot 
of the Simplon. Soon we begin to 
ascend the tortuous road, and all the 
yoyngers sotile themselves to sleep. 

‘VO. TLV.—-NO. COCKEIV. 
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About two o'clock in the morning we 
are awakened by the donanie eho 
our passports and lu 

td tell ts that we ave now Ieee 
ead. ore daylight afd reach the 
summit o} pass, and turn into a 
chalet fur hot coffec, which is com- 
forting this chilly morning. Then 
we rattle down the steep and winding 
highway, with deep gorges, and rush: 
ing streams that tumble into dark 
guifs, and fir-clad snow-topped moun- 
tain peaks all around ua, and far bo- 
low ua the valley of the Rhone. A 
very fine tute ensemble, Yet, I ve- 
lieve the traveller would do well to 
take the reverse course, and descend 
upon the Ltalian side of the Simplon. 
Certamly he will find nothing upon 
the Swiss route which will compare 
with the glorious road from Arona, 
to Domo D'Ossola. At Brieg the 
diligence stops for an hour, and every- 
body has breakfast. Were there no 
other indication, we could tell that we 
wore in la Suisse hy the never-failin, 

dish of honey, without which a Hel- 
vetic déjeuncr would be incomplete, 
All day long we travel on by the side 
of the Rhone, through Vispach, Louk, 
Sider, Sion, till somewhat after eight 
in the evening, we reach Martiguy, 
and so end our forty-vight hours’ 
Journey. 

Up betimes in the morning: and 
lad to stretch one's limbs after so 
long a confincment, I start off on foot 
for Chamonix, with a porter who car- 
ried my portmantear in a huge, 
inverted, sngar-loaf shaped basket, 
strapped ou to his back. A day of 
burning heat as usual, and most wel- 
come is the shade of the woods 
through which the zig zag path lies 
for the first hour, Then having 
reached Forclaz we descend to Trient 
and up through a pine plantation, 
higher and higher, till we reach the 
Col de Bulme. The tourist who re- 
ally wishes to get o perfect view of 
Alpine scencry, must climb up a hill 
some hundreds of feet nbove the little 
hoteL After being used to reckon by 
thousands, he will: not feel this little 
extra clamber, and yet it makes all 
the difference betwcen a somewhat 
contracted and diseppointing view of 
the Mont Blanc aiguilles alone, and 
8 glorious panoramic view of count- 
Jess peaks, m long and dazzling ranges. 
‘A rapid run at full pace down the 

mountain brings us to Argentibre, 
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where passports sre examined, since 
we have entered Italian fround again 
Then for o few pile Py @ roaring 
Tiver with Mont Blane its glaciers 
full in front of us, till we reach the 
Hétel de Londres et d’ Angleterre, 
efter a nine hour's walk including 


sto} 1a 

Of all the wonderful things about 
this valley of Chamonix, the air ix 
the finest. Four days ago I could 
hardly travcree the length of the 
strect, without fecling cxhausted. But 
here it seems as though you could 
walk to heaven, like Coleridge’s Au- 
tient Mariner, 

“Twas so light—almost 
E thought that I had died in sleep 
‘Aud was a blessed ghost" 

So whon the next morning came, 1 
was ready for another five-and-twenty 
nile expedition, and starting off for 
the Montanvert, crossed the Mir de 
Qlace in something less than thirty 
minutes, then down hy the Chapeau, 
and the Mauvais Pas, until having 
reached the vulley, I disinissed my 
guide, unch against his will, and be- 

iu the aseent of the Flégeré alone. 

or sundry scrambles aud tumbles, 
and “hair-breadth escapes,” where 
“to lave made a single false step” 
would have been all sorts of unplea- 
atnt things, the top was reached; ol 
the delicious coolness of the breeze, 
as it swept down from the gla 
and dried up the moistened skin and. 
braved the relaxed muscles. Soon one 
felt endowed with a giant’s strenyth 
and the lengthening shadows 
prevouted the ascent of the Brévent, 
so turning resolutely away from the 
reductive mountain splendours, I 
wook the usual long and tort 
path, which is convenient cnongh in 
uscentr, hut quite useless for deseend- 
ing to any one who haga steady brain 
anid x firm foot, and who does uot 
mind sliding down the full front of 
the mountain. Inthis way Chamonix 
was soon reached, and one felt a 
right to dinner after having accom- 
plished twa days’ cours in eight 
poUes, 

Cbemonts is all alive to-day ath 
tourists who are peering throug] 
opers glasses and teles es, und try- 
ing to discover a party of adventurers 
who set off two days ago to ascend 
Mont Blanc, and whose is 
now expe Soon the guns are 

and the sun-burnt travellers 
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yu Fed noseg, and eee pe, enter 
e village. Every! is ee 
the adventurers back, although the 


ascent is now 90 common 8 feat, that 
no very great enthusiasm is excit 
it. 


i 
A quiet English Sunday is pleasant 
after a fortnight’s ceaseless wander- 
ings. One of the Mont Blanc acalers 
y is officiating priest this 
morning. The glorivus psalms for 
the last day of the month, sound 
more than ever grand in this country 
of the mountain and the torrent. 
After servico one lounges on the 
terrace, and secs the garcons fish- 
ing for the ice that is fo supply 
the table d’ héte. Then a quiet 
stroll to the Cascade des Pélerins 
or the glacier des Bosrons gives an 
appetite for dinner, The sunact is 
royal to-night. The »now peuks are 
bathed with crimson that fades away 
to a faint rose, and at last as the 
skies darken and the clouds twinkle 
umong the heavy piles of thundor 
clowl, Mont Blanc looks awfully white 
nud corpse-like, Then night's sluun- 
bers are broken by rolling peals of 
storm qwusic, that resound again and 
again through every corner and wind- 
ing of the valley. Then the fiery 
light leaps from the dense canopy 
of darkness, aud Mont Blane, with 
all its aignilles, standa out full and 
clear, “one minute bright, then gone 
for ever” as it seems. 

Theso electrical disturbances are 
really a great wldition to the delights 
of travel, provided they du nat end 
in soaking days. This morning at 
least is clear and cloudless, except for 
the woolly fleece that hangs upon the 
monntain sides, os though Mont 
Blane had cast loose hia hoary hair, 
and let it roll down over back and 
shoulders in true Merlin style. Perch- 
ed upon the banquette of the Geneva 
diligence one passes a pleasant day 
company with now-made friends in 
traversmy the far-famed valley of St. 
Martiu, which however scems almost 
tame after its far moro beautiful 
Italian rival. Theu toGeneva, fairest 
of Swiss cities, with its decp blue 
lakeand its boiling, fouming, bat chill- 
looking Rhone. A great and_unex- 

treat to-night. M«ine. Ristori 
actsin Medeaatthetheatroe. Thither 
all the world goes, and rapturowly 
applauds the wonderful passionate 
power of the great tragédtenne. 
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Again and again she is called before 
the curtain, and right gracefully she 
acknowle the “bravo” which 
she will not accept for hersclf alone, 
but for the other actors whom she 

i forward, and who it 
shine only by a reflected light. 

Hitherto we have been traversing 
couutries which have taken an acty 

tin the war. In them there was 

mt one topic of conversation. But 
Switzerland,though not Harticipant, is 
at least an interested looher-on of the 
great tonrnainent of nations, Do you 
ask which side she has taken? ell 
this is by no means an easy question 
to answer. If we bear in mint that 
although one people politically, the 
Swiss Confederation is composed of 
two distinet races, we shall more 
cusily anticipate the reply, In the 
Southern Cantons where, asin Geneva, 
French is the spoken language, popu. 
lar ayinpathy is entirely on the pide 
of the Ttulians ; but when you go 
north, and nasal French has given 
place to guttural German, the feeling 
changes. It is very remarkable that 
while ono might bave expected the 
love of freedom would live induced 
win and child, 
hext wishes: 
in behalf of w nation struceling to oh- 
iain the liberties which hac long bee 
withholden by a tyrannical oppressor, 
thix instinet har been overenue by a 
stronger patssion,—the love of hui- 
dred. 

The Austrians and the inhabitants 
of Berne and Zurich, Uri, Sehwytz, 
aud Unterwalden, are of the sune 
atuck; and thus in the vers cantons 
where Tell braved the insolent Cexs- 
ler, the deseendants of the Stauffach- 
ors, Melehthuls, aud Firsts, whom 
Sehiller has made so fantous, are, in 
heart, arrayed upon the side of the 
tyranta whose auvestors once ont- 
raged their forefuthers. Here, at 
Geneva, (he tide rans in the contrary 
direction; and while Herr Bauer, the 
landlord of the hotel at Zurich, which 
has now attained 2 historical repute 
tion, expresses, in uo micasnred terms, 
his ‘contempt for the Italians who 
have so often struggled 
to obtain the privilege 
dependence which 











he inhetith; in 
Geneva, the pedlar who brings round 


hia basket of books to the eugers 
on bourd the stcamer for Lausanne, 
finda a ready sale for a large illu 
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trated book of some 100 called 
“ Histoire de la Guerre talie, par 


Emile deta Bédolliére”” The work 

i sometwenty six woodcut, in- 
cluding likenesses of the chief generals 
on cither side. These aro not of a 
high order of art. Judging from the 
views of pluces which I have visited, T 
should say that the ‘its are quite 
imaginary. Nevertheless, there are 
two very good maps; and when you 
hear that you have only two francs to 
pay you may believe that you lave a 
good deal for your. money. The 
“Histoire,” itis true, is nothing more 
than a rérhoupiée of the newspapers ; 
and M, de la Bédollitre can scarcely 
Tay claim to authorship. Neverthe- 
a thoroughly useful resumé 
of the war, and is expecially interest- 
ing to English readers, since it com- 
prises a latye number of letters writ- 
ten hy French soldiers from the scene 
of operations, which lettors have ap- 
peared in the journals of France, but 
not in ovr own, 

(Hiding ulong the glorious lake this 
brightest of nummer afternoons, past 
many a bappy village auc gentle mea- 
dow slope, with the great white 
throue of Mont Blane act in the dis- 
tant heavens, isa most Iaxurivns mode 
of travel, There is some alloy 
enjoyment, Lowever, in the shape of 
A sarenstic mewaptper article upon 
our Enclinh statesmen, who syuabble 
and wrangle as to whether they have 
done all that they could to prevent 
the we 





















unship does NOE atand very 
ch in the evtimation of our conti- 
nental neighbours, No wonder, when 
we find them quarrelling over past 
events instead of trying te act in the 
rT ncesent. We have quite enough 
fulfilled, promises upon our con- 
avienves. ‘The best way to atone for 
the deep disuppointincut that we have 
au often cansed the oppressed nations 
of Italy, ix to stand up boldly in their 
Dehalf whenever the great. powers uf 
Europe be assembled in selenm an- 
sembly. 

Bui here is Ouchy. We disembark, 
and » plensant waik brings us to clas- 
aie ground. From the Hotel Gibbon 
at Lausanne, we have 2 brilliant sun- 
get, and the distant hills glow with 
gloriow. hues. The uext ‘Toming a 
pleusaut railway journey to Vv fen 

4 
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brings us to the Lake of Neufchatel. 
Steaming over this and the smaller 
sheet of Bienne, we are again on terra 
firmaand taking the train, on we move; 
pase Soleure and other lesser towns, 
and end the day's journey at Bile. 
Crossing the Rhine carly on the fol- 
lowing day, we enter the Vaterland. 
Reaching Heidelberg at noon a visit 


is made to the caatle. Then lounging ever 


up the sleepy strects, wuiere dirty-look- 
ing Burschen, with many-coloured 
caps, and long pipes that dangle from 
their mouths and nearly touch the 
ground, are sanntering about, we 
enter a bookseller’s shop, and gather 
up fragments of politico-literary gos- 


sip. 
Mie Prussian students at the Uni- 
versity have had an unpleasant time 
of it since the war broke out, The 
alumni from the other parts of Ger- 
many have uot been able to restrain 
their indignation xt the neutrality of 
a country that in former days wou 
such countless honours on the battle 
field under the banner of the Great 
erick. Few Englishmen, how- 
ever smitten with Gallophobia they 
may be, entertain such an implacable 
hostility to every thing that belongs 
to France, ax is felt. thronghout Cer- 
many. This exaggerated animosity is 
due uot only, nor chiefly, to the feel- 
ing of kinsmanship with Austria, but 
in a greater degree to the memory of 
the ‘ers of fifty years ago. The 
memory of Jena is far more galling to 
the Prussian than that of Waterloo is 
to the Frenchman ; just because the 
Prussian huasar haa not, like the 
English grenadier, fought side by side 
with the French gardes before the 
walls of Sebastopol. Nor must it be 
forgotten that France could far more 
readily obtain an alliance with her 
western than her eastern neighbour, 
because we have never known what 
it ia to have our country overrun by 
a hostile army since William, Duke of 
Normandy, seized upon the crownthat 
circled the brow of the dying Harold 
at Hastings. But the present centu 
had nearly completed ita first decade 
when the Duke of Brunswick fell at 
Jena, and the army of the first Na- 
poleon talked through any, 
dexolating and destroying. There is 
no doubt that had not ‘Louie Napoleon 
made peace at Villafranca he would 
have had in a very short time to do 
battle on the Rhine. The Prussians 
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were zealous for war, and how willin 

to submit to sacrifices may be judge: 
from the following fact. It was de- 
erced that by a certain day every 
owner of horses should be obliged to 
e them to the nearest market- 
town. At that place the government 
agent would select as many as he 
onghit fit, and pay the owner what- 

c <leemed sufficient. is eum 
never exceeded twenty pounds, it may 
be imagined that considerable logs 
must often have been ocrasioned. 

A very clever pamphiet on “The 
German Interest in the [talian Ques- 
tion’ has just appeared, is 
strongly recommended by the book- 
reller out of a crowd of works relut- 
ing to the war with which his win- 
dowsand those of the other Heidelberg 
librariaus are full. Herr Beeeler, the 
author, is endowed with a most un- 
German previsiou of thought, and 
clearnoss of expression, Austria, he 
argues, has no right to fiud fault with 
Germany for not helping her in extre- 
mity, for she haa been endeavour 
for a long while to make 2 footstool | 
Germany. It is certain that we can 
hardly count upon the friendly assist- 
ance of these whom we Lave looked 
down upon as menial Direlingss In 
trvth, Germany and despined Italy 
stand in much the same relationship 
with regard to Austria, The import 
auce of establishing a constitutiunal 
kingdom south of the Alps would 
he of great advantage to the whole 
of Europe: and Germany certainly 
should not hinder xo desirable an 
event, for she owes amends to [taly for 
repeated devastations ant invasions, 
The writer then declaimsa upon the 
absurd position of those who would 
not avail thetnselves of assistance 
offered’ by hands not perfectly clean. 
For Nardinia alone to have oppored 
the mighty Austrian host would have 
Deon madness. Not to accept. the 
alliance of Napoleon would have been 
criminal. “They who are go vory 
aqueantish know little of politics or of 
the world.” Much talk has arisen 
about the ultimate designs of the 
French Emperor. His true policy 
would be to create a powerful ally in 
Italy by clothing Victor Emmanuel 
with the spoile of conqnest. At least 
he cannot, after the 14th of January, 
1458, be so rash as to harbour ambi- 
tious designs of family or 
aggrandisement, when sucl 
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would arouse ten thousand Orsinis. 
Herr Beseler has some very interest- 
ing remarks on the byp tical in- 
vaaion of England. He shares much 
the same views as those of an intelli- 
gent Frenchman with whom I fell in. 

Indoubtedly auch an undertaking 
would be very popular at first, but 
when French commerce was ruined, 
and the Parisian shopkeepers were 
reduced to insolvency, the reaction 
would be strong enough to cost the 
Empcror his throne. Compare the 
two navies. True, that of France is 
larger and better organised than it has 
ever been hitherto, No one can doubt 
that France has done her utmost in 
this directiou, whilst Englund pos- 
sesses for her flect inexhaustible sup- 
ies of living and dead iaterial. 
The French fleet, in its. present osi- 
tion, is a work of art, the English, a 
naturally growing national weapon, 
Even French victories would soon 
leave no more means for carry inns on 

engl 






the naval warfare, whilst ish 
losses would be repaired in an inered- 
ibly short time. Upon so foolhard, 
an enterprixe usa landing in Englan 
so far-seeing @ man as Napoleon as the 
lust to venture. The Nephew will 
mike use of the sad experiences of 
his Unele, and as long as possible 
avoid urnpture with England. These 
wise remurks by a dismterested per- 
son will serve to pacify the fears of 
our alarmists. 

I need not dwell upon the well- 
beaten route, how I went from tHeidel- 
berg to Frankfort and thence to May- 
ence, where I hac my first glimpse of 
white-tunicked Austrinn soldiers; then 
hy boat down the much over-prained 
Rhine, paying a visit to the fortifi- 
cations at Coblentz, lately strength- 
cued, and standing on the bridge t 
spang the sinuous Monello just above 
its confinence with the larger river; 
then on to Cologne, where E could com- 
pare the massive splendours of the 
Domkirche with the delicate beauty 
of the Duomo at Milan. Then learning 
that the Ostend bonts did not serve 
taking a detour into Holland, I went 








tirst to Amsterdam —which Ryron 
well calls “a vulgar Venice.” 
Itisa curious change of climate and 


country, that from the gloriously in- 
spiriting breezes and deliciously clear 
hae of the Swiss moun fo 
heavy, depressing atmosphere, an: 
yellow oily water of the Holland 
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flat. Instead of feeling aa though 
ou could walk to heaven’s gate, the 
vy weight of the dense air presses 
on your brain, and makes you giddy 
and utterly indisposed for any exer- 
tion. Teetotalism must becompletely 
impossible in Holland. To aay noth- 
ing of the repugnance that one feels 
to the slimy looking liquid that. ia 
placed on the dinner table, called 
‘water, one must resort to stimulants 
or commit suicide. It is no wonder 
that the Dutch are such a provok- 
ingly stolid people—standing with 
regard tu impassibility in the same 
tion to curaelves, ax we to the ex- 
citable Italians—when they have to 
move wlout under such a ponderous 
column of air, It must be necessary, 
one would think, to alter the con- 
struction of barometers when they 
are intended for Dutch use, and make 
the ranye from twenty-nine to thirty- 
two inches, with a correspondin, 
variation of the wonls “stormy,’ 
“very dry,” and their intermediate 
terms. 

The tions at Amsterdam are, fortn- 
nately, not numerous. The King's 
paluce mast be seen with its one 
apecially splendid marble hall, This 
Duteh cajntal is an admirable pla.e 
for long your way. Each street is 
like another, There is the same 
btrgniunt fetid canal, with its heaviiy 
Jaden harges, that seem as though they 
had beew in their present position for 
ventures, The same ugly bri 
span these Erebus-lke rivers; the 
same rows of formal trees stand in. 
trim order by their side; the same 
Tean, quaint, ugly houses sc up story 
uponatury. | Whata contrast between 
Amsterdim and Genoa The stiff 
brick warehouses uf the one, and 
the senlptured marble palaces of 
the other. The watery skies of the 
first, and the bvilliant sunsets of the 
recon, Here a low marsh that seems. 
tomule with the Znyder Zee; there 
the vine and olive clad Apennines 
that rise in a lordly crescent right out 
of the Mediterranean. Here stout. 
heavy Dutelimen, with their prosper- 
our-lookiug persons; there swarthy, 
black-eyed Italians often in pictur 
esque rags. Another contrast forced 
itself upon me. The voluptuous in- 
dolence of the Eden thatlics between 
Lago Maggiore and the Simplon, and 
the dreary listloas languor of the 
of windmills and spirits. In the one 
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country you drink to the full ail the 
dreamy joys of the dolce far niente; 
inthe other you crawl about with an 
accusing consciousness of being sin- 
folly is le, where every man is mak- 
inghinfortune. There to work would 
be a léve mejesté to nature, who boun- 
tifully supplies each of your few 
wants before hand. Here if you are 
idle the treacherous seas will break 
down your dykea, overlenp your har- 
riera, and whelm these wealthy citien 
in one general ruin. You feel tlas 
latter circumstance, with vivid force, 
when you find that in driving out 
From Amsterdam to the Zuyder Zee 
yon have tu muke a gentle asrent—at 
least 60 it neemed to me. 

But I must be just to Holland. 
Spite of all the disulvautagce of for 
aud had water, the Dutch women are 
a comely rave. One is particularly 
struck with the frenhness of their 
colour and the genera) healthinens of 
countenance, which contrast favour 
ably with the sallow complexions of 
the Italians. It is very olserv- 
able that nowhere will you sce sw hh 
shrivelled, tly women as in Switzer 
land, where the air is the finest in th 
world; while in Holland, and espeei- 
ay in our own country, the female 
sex secins endowed with every por. 
scnal charm. This fact is, doubtiess, 
due in great mcasnre to the moisture 
that is always present in the atmos- 
phere; and which acts aa a pre-ersa- 
tive of the noft peach-like bloom, ane 
that pure trausporent skin whic! 
ao universally adwired. Iu Hol 
the women of the middle 
commonly wear a ningular head dre- 
composed of yates of gold or sil 
underneath the hounct, and covering 
the hair. Thene are often of con- 
siderable value, and Lave been handed 
down #4 heir-looms from mother tu 
daughter for, perhaps, ceuturies. On 
@ Sunday morning one meets the 
neatly-dreased goud-wives, with hel- 
met on head, and prayer-book in 
hand, trudging along with decorous 
inien to the large eliarches with which 
Amaterdam abounds. Let ws follow 
them and enter this church near the 

ace. You are struck at once by 
the fact that all the men keep their 
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hats end do not remove them 
even hen the officiating minister, 
who wears a long scarf like that of an 
English undertaker, begins to read 
the service. In the arrangement of 
the church one notices the presence 
of two large organs, and a row of 
spacious pewr, over each of which is 
a xounding-bowd, 
am Amsterdam we pass on to 
the Hagne, or Gravenhage, as it in 
called here: ‘This 1s virtually, thou 
not nominally, the Dutch capital. 
Here the Court resides ; here, too, the 
Parliament holds ity sittings ; and 
here, of course, the nobility have their 
caty mansion, We are just in tine 
to nee the people coming out of 
church. All the world is moving in 
one direction, to “The Woods,” which 
form, a. pleasant puoxpeet from. our 
hotel windows, In this park all the 
Hague seems gathered together to 
listen to a splendid military band and 
to sip colive, cat ices, or quaff a heve- 
raye highly esteemed by the Dutch 
wlinh ale. “The Woody” are at 
pleaswut place te wander in. One 
walks through shady alleys, and down 
Dre ait avenucn, Where the overarching 
thee. vrow tall and stately. Only be 
woue of the lakes. Even the Serpen- 
tine isa pellncid Custalie® compared 
with these green, slimy, oozy, tas, 
nat pools, There is no such thing 
as rumis water hy Holhind. Ii 
fint the “qleanent > water in never 
found in ita Clementary state, but al- 
ways largely mixed with the “ele 
ment” earth. Frou “The Woods,” 
it is considered orthodox tu yo te 
Skevening. ‘The lony, atraight road 
thither is, bhe our English Rotten 
row, thro i with carriages, many 
Dearing corenucts on their panels, 
Pushing our way through the erowd, 
one airives at the tenmmiation of the 
“cour,” beyond whi indeed, it is 
npossible to go farther; for Skeven 
cise little fishing and luthing s1J- 
lage on the Germuaa Qecan, Having 
made a gentle ascent over one of the 
Dutch inonntainn, some twenty feet 
high, we mingle with the pedestrians 
on the sands, aml Ss oleaniie the 
Incezes that Liew from the shores of 
dear old England, Thon as “all the 




































Poetic description of this far-famed spot in the neighbourhood of An- 


toch, consult thew splendidly-written volumes, “ L'kglise ot f Empire Iemaio," 
chap. 7, 


by M. ie Broglie, Part II., vol fi, 
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world” is gotting hungry, it returns 
to Gravenhage and dines, and goes to 
chareb agoin, or spends the evening 
in “The Woods,” then taking ita 

of Schiedam, and retires to rest. The 
next day is apent in visiting the nota- 
bilities of this handsome city. In 
paintings it is especially rich, and one 
might well pass many hours in the 
Maurita Huix, which contains, among 
other celebrated works, “Paul Pot- 
ter’s Bull,” “Rembrandt's Lecture on 
Anatomy,” a ghastly picture; aad, 
what was worth all the rest of the 
collection to me, a glorious “ Virgin 
and Child,” by Murillo, 

From the Hague hy rail, past 
Schiedam, to Rotterdam. On this, 
our Jast night ou the Continent, we 
have our usual display of electric 
splendours. The fiery serpents are 
darting along the western sky, and 





lighting up the frnitfnl country that 
horders the Maas, ‘There is fife in 


Rotterdam —life amouy the busy 
ytaiyn; life within the countless slips: 
of all nations that cover the hroad 
river ; life in the crowded streets and 
open market places, where the univer- 
sal business of buying and selling goes 
on briskly ; life aniong the droves of 
sheep and cattle, that are beingdriven, 
with remonstrating Licat ings and low - 
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ings, to the “ Boompjes,” where they 
be, spite of sore but useless 


struggles, put on board the vessels 
that wuit to hear them to our own 
shores. 

Rain ut length on this, the Inst day 
of our wanderings, und aa we steam 
down the and nearly run 
ashore: and look back upon the forty 
windmills that are spinning and 
throwiny their long arms with irri- 
tating portinacity, the recollection of 












four lappy weeks is somewhat 
damped hy the fear of the rising 
gale. sunset it is no longer pos- 
sible one's sca-legs, ‘ent 
into the saloon is necessary; thence, 
& speedy retirement into the cabin, 
aml a long steep is broken by the 








w y news that we are in the 
Thames So we pass mp the great 
ri ul have a glimpse of the huge 
ts abe hes al but complete in 
the ecentie of the stream; till we 
dnembark at the mest villanous of! 
all landing places, St. Katharine’s 
docks; and ectting hold of the day's. 
Times, see that we are nat the only 
converts who, durmy the bret month, 
have heeu trrmed from favouring 
Austrian despotion, to wishing with 
all the heat Success to the emtine of 
Ttalian freedonu, Es 
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CHAPTER NIX. 


THE NAYTIES 


Earny spring time came on again. 
Not entirely wu: nder the foot 
of the Apeinines, last year, ut Flo- 
rewosyct sey with suow-drop and 
crocus, then hy-and-by with prim- 
roxes and wild anemones, under the 
gnarled oaks, 

The woodman came, as i 
image ut Dune Alice’s 
close upon the weodmun 
navvies.” Strapping fellows they, 
such as the father of Alico’s Queen 
Besa would have rejoived over as 
“marvellous proper men - xt- arms,” 
when trained to wicld a purtizan. 
Whatever Squire Chilwood might 
have done to the “surveying scamp 
with his theodolite,” even his broud 


shoulders and stout fore-arm would 
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have found an overmatch ina tussle 
to throw one of them inte the mere. 

No little apprehensiow_ and terror 
ded their coming. The formers* 
irehichiar, hatched 
ehed, retinal: ud foreboded, 
lamentable deficiency. As for Watson 
he groaned in bitter anticipation of 
Titled plieasunts’ “nestinses, ” and cou- 
sidered the extinction of such rodentia 
os hares and rabbits, imminent npon 
the Wymerton estate. The county 
rangistiateny the 


















wire at the head of 
n, determined in solemn conclave, 
upon introducing into the county a 
number of blue-coated constables, a 
measure they had hitherto resisted 
tooth and nail, when proposed by 
someandaciousinnovators, denouncing 
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it as au approach to the detestable 
French syatem of centralizati and 
an introduction of the thin end of a 
wedge of despotism and “espionage.” 
The excellent and somewhat timid 
clergyman of that little church, under 
whose yew-trees stood the tomb of 
Willie Jerningliain, had alav his fears 
and apprebeusions, better grounded 
however than those of others, as to 
the moral effects of their arrival 
among his flock. 

The good man took, however, the 
only wisedctermination—to “entreat" 


ihe men “as thers,” when they 
should come, and not “ag enemies ;”” 
trusting to Him in whose hand be the 


hearts of all men, to avert the threat- 
ening mischief, or even to work out 
thence some unexpected good. 

If the men’s conduct was not in 
all points irreproachable, when they 
came, it certainly was not by any 
means as disorderly as had been ex- 


peeted. Indeed, had 1t not been for 
the frequent indulgence of some 
minong them in that draukenness, 


which is the curse of English working 
men, there had been very little to 
complain of, save im some special, 
individual instances, Ail it was re- 
murkable enough, that the more 
frequent and chief offenders were not 
found bo often in what we may term 
the regular ranks of these rough 
and powerful soldiers of industry, as 
among the irregular volunteers and 
cainp-followers, the Baahi-bazotks, 
if we may call them so, of the great 
earth-working campargn. Not one 
aude word, for instance, nor one in- 
tolent gesture, did the apprehensive 
parnon of Wymerton receive from any 
man auong then during thei stay, 
save only from a worthless xeamp of 
hix own parishioners, who had thrown 
up his regular work to join them, and 
caricatured in his conduct the least 
worthy of their supposed characterix- 
tica. Occasional mischief there may 
have been: outrage there certainly 
‘wag none. 

That the rabbit-skins, occasionally 
visible in the neighbourhood of the 
men’s huts and lodgings, had nothing 
to do with the springes, found 
more abundantly than usual by Wat- 
son and hia vigilant subordinates in 
Wymerton woods— or that the pre- 
seuce of the aforesaid more frequent 
@ were not connected with 
the influx of navvies—is perhaps not 
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confidently to be affirmed ; but even 
the leasscrupulous of the men, authora 
of such misdeeds, drew come distinc- 
tion between creatures “‘ferre nature” 
and occupants of the farm-yard. Hen 
roosts roosted undisturbed by lar- 
cenous intruders. 

From the moment that actual havoo 
be; amidst Alice's Oaks, old Sir 
Jeffrey mado it a frequent practice to 
walk down aud inspect the works ; 
and, from the first, inaisted that Clara, 
who had sealed the doom of the fine 
old timber trees, should at least 
have the courage to look upon the 
consequences of her decree. Uf the 
navvies she had all along profeased 
to have no personal fear, nor any 
shrinking from their rule appearance. 
Upon actual trial, her boast did uot 
turn out te be unfounded. Inderd 
there must have been some token 
whereby the men themselves discern- 
ed upon her countenance the trustful 
and sympathetic feeling which she 
had towards them. hey did not 
content themselves with offering her 
10 rudeness ; but alwnys grecter 
her with a manly respectful polite- 
ness, At the Jeast wtimation of ber 
(resence, the coarse language, which, 
Mast would generally dingmnee their 
talk among thetneelves, ‘was hushed 
forthwith - a rough word, if dropped 
in disregard of it, bemyg silenced by 
such an whnenitory growl fruin his 
compintons, as checked at once the 
tongue of theoffender. The fall of the 
> had opened ont a view through 

cuttig of tnuch — pictureayne: 
beauty, One day, Clara, though 
hut a poor performer with the pencil, 
brought down a sketeh-book to 
apt a drawing, It wax a beauti- 
1 afternoun ; but shower had fallen 
he morning. Fle men were still 
resting after their mid-day ancal. 
She seated herself, at some little dis- 
tance from them, upon a bank, well 
cushioned with miossand ried graanca 
only jw beginning to put forth green 
bhules, To Cousin Martha's dread- 
for she wax hy no argument, nor any 
practical demonstration, to he meaved. 
frean the tremulous awe of ber preju- 
dices against the nevvies—one of the 
snare shouldered Titana, with huge 
whiskers, a red night-cap, unlaced 
high-lowa, snuch encrt with clay, 
and shirt-sleeves tucked up above 
the muscular fore-arm, rose, and seiz- 
iug up sume nondescript article, 
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strode towards them. Cousin Martha 
plumped down upon the bank next 
to Olara, and clung to her side with 


foar. 

“Please, Miss,” growled the giant, 
not without turning lehster-red with 
pashfulness a8 he spoke, “would ye 
he #o good as to get up a bit, and 
stand aside from that ere.” Clura 
did #0, with a frank smile of inquiry, 

Jousin Martha with a syasmodic 
effort. Then did the massive earth- 
worker untold his dubious Inne, 
which proved to he a rough, hut per- 
teotly clean, pea-jacket, of a thickness 
which might have dched a delaging 
rain, He spread it out neatly upon 
the bank. “I reckon the gras is 
damper nor you knows of, Miss; and 
I've heerd tell as damp is nowive 
wool for pratty creatures sneh as you: 
so to mak? bold, Mins, you sit down 
on that thick slop of mine, and 
you'll be dry and comfurmable.” And 
forthwith, heedless of cither thanks 
or protestations, he turned upon his 
heel and went his way to wheel-bar- 
row, pickaxe, and spade again. 

The man wan a “ganger, asit is 
termed in technival phraseulogy, that 
is to gay, 2 sort of sergeant or coLporal 
of tho working army; or, to speak 
more correctly, # surt of minor leader 
of “ free spades,” iustead of “five 
lances,” as tn medieval days He 
took, on behalf of his “gang” or plaup 
of spades, some subdivisi t the 
contract for the manual | 
ont? the work cunningly, in prey 
tion to cach man’s strength and shill 
kept, very shrewdly, an equit 
proportion between the respec 
amounts of work and wages, at each 
week's end ; and daily preached the 
deetrine of “hard and tidy,” 
from morning till sunset, by example 
uo less than hy precept. 

Joe Tanner was this man’s name ; 
and he was from the West Riding of 
Yorkahire, a musical county, ws some 
of my readers may know. The ad- 
venture of the jacket, which began, 
by no meaus ended his acquaintance 
with Clara. Being, as has been raid, 
X ganger, he was not, as so many of 
his free-spudes, beg in constant 
migration. Every time she vame 
down that way, Clara saw him, and 
would endeavour to exchange a few 
words with him. She pointed him 
out to Sir Jeffrey, in proof that she 


had been right in refusing to draw too 
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xbarp a line, in imagination, between 
Dau Alice's days and their own 
and begged, moreover, that he would 
write to inform Synire Chilwood, 
that she hud met with a modern 
Raleizh among the “railway ruffians.” 
Sir Jetirey took a liking to the man, 
and would always refer to hin when 
he lad inquiries to make abont the 
progress, of the work. One Sunday 
evening, having made a little round 
on ther way wp from Wymerton, 
where they had spent an hour or two, 
at the parsonage, when afternoon 
servire wan over, the old baronet, 
Clara, and her cousin, chanced upon 
Mr. Tanner, walking to-and-fro, with 
his horny hands embedded in the ca~ 
pacions pockets of that same memo 
able wet cout. They had some talk 
with him, more protracted than their 
wont * the tine and place being 
favenvable. So it chunecd, that 
gviny ever tin ward, they fomnd them- 
selves in his company, lose upon the 
honsenselt. Nir Jofirey’s hospitality 
would not allow him now to disntins 
the “ganger™ supperless: he, therefore, 
was invitad to join the party in the 
servant's ball: and Sir Jetirey had 
the good sense to propitiate the poo 
sible weath of the butler at su xtart~ 
Lng a nevclty as the introduction of: 
a“navyy” into thedomestic refectory, 
by teiling him that he was a man 
who had shown, upon occasion, neh 
ili ins Jerningham. This 
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me of there 
who satiefactorily countersign 
their own passporta He was a 
shrewd and pleasant-epoken man, 
det without such tokens of dry hu- 
aur and keen observation in his 
as secured him interested list- 
ener, Ie had seen a good deal of 
the eonntry in hii dustrial cam- 
paigus, and not a little of the world, 
at least in its “engineering” and “ex- 
cayating’ ci ij iety 














cireles of soe 7 

“A very ‘knowledgeable’ sort of 
man-- for a perron in Ats condition of 
life,” said the butler, with pompous 
coudescensivn, in a chance mention 
of him, next day, to the second foot- 
man. 

There wos a small but well-toned 
organ in the library; and at family 
prayets, Sir Jeffrey or any musical 

would often lead a hn or 
fy, Sinco Clara had n “at 
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home,” aa Sir Jeffrey would call it, 
there had been seldom anight, 
and never a Sunday night, without 
such observance. It was su; 

by some one in the servants’ hall, 
as the prayer-bell rang, that Mr. 
Tanner might like to hear Miss 
Olara’s ringing ; and the music-loving 
car of the West Riding man made 
him glad to catch at the suggestion. 
It was a simple, severe, devotional 
tune, which he heard in the great 
library ; but never had it been his to 
hear music, of any character _what- 
evor, sung by such a veice as Clara's, 
nor by s0 finished a nrusician. 

The butler considcred that the 
periment wus a failure, go far as 
appreciation of Miss Clara's singing 
was voncerned; forwhen heqnestioned 
the railway-labourer thereupon, the 
only auswer vouchsafed was— 

“There now, man, dont’ee talk of 
that now, dont ee?” 

But though he refused tu talk of it 
to the butler, and though it was some 
time before he conld muke up bis 
anind to talk of it at all, yet he could 
not, at last, refrain himself : und he 
took an opportunity of lett Clara 
iknow hemelt what impression her mu- 
sic had left upon him. 

“Ho would gi’ a good suunoat 
himself,” he said, “to hear ‘the likes 
of such’ again ; and a good dvai too to 
let ‘some of our chaps get hearing of 
it; though he couldn't well sce how 
that were to bo managed, Miss!” 

“1 gee it, though,” uid Sir Jefircy, 
when Olara, that day, at dinner, relut- 
ed her conversation with Joe Tunuer. 

“Well give a party, und ask the 
navyvies; huve music in the library, 
and asupper in the hall. Mr. Gwen, 
the clergyman at Wyimerton, his 
said a good deal about treating then 
ina friendly manner, and I think he 
will be in favour of the move. Of 
course we must have bim up here to 


saperinten: i 
Jlara clapped her hands with glee, 
like a child, at the proposal. 

e Owen was in favour of the pro- 
ceeding ; and after due consideration 
a6 to details of management, an invi- 
tation was made in due forma, through 
Mr. Tanner, to the p: at work on 
the Wymertun cutting. They were in 
number about fifty. On theappointed 
evening they maiched up, ina sort of 
order, to the house, with the over- 
looker, timekecper, and gangers. Mure 
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of them than might have been ex- 

oP in cloth coats; some 
in neat blue elops; others in white 
ones, washed to a dazzling brilliancy, 
and not destitute of starch. 

The concert—for to such propor- 
tions had the musical entertuinment 
grown—was both instrumental and vo- 
eal Sir J had thouyht that ali 
the company night not have the same 
appreciation for Clara’s performances 
as Mr. Tanner; and had, consequently, 
secured the services of a brass bam 
fron a neighbouring town. But al- 
though the rousing strains of that pow- 
erful orchestra were wnuch approve 
and applauded—there was ono trom- 
bone, in particular, whose vibration 
threw down (sv the houscmaid assert- 
ed) a bust, of which it is certain that 
the nose was xoon afterwards found 
mysteriously broken onemorning— yet 
the lust offence, which even Syuire 
Harry, who was present, could have 
charged upon the auditory, was o 
want of delight and enthusiasm at 
Miss Jerningham’s singing, Clara, 
who had heen bent upon securing 
their approbation, had carefully se- 
Jected her music, and arranged ita or- 
der in #kilful gradation. She first 
nang a ballad or two, each emboiying 
asimple and touching story. These 
slic spoke or deelaimed musienlly, ra- 
ther then actually sang, The clear 
silvery precision with which every sy}- 
lable was given, and the emphasis 
which marked every word orline, preg- 
nant with apecial meaning, brought 
home to the understanding and foel- 
ings of the sinuplest-minded of her 
rough hearers, the effect intended by 
tho triple harntony ofimagery, rhythm, 
audumrie. “There now, poor thing? 
was the responsive munnur which 
grected the sadder of the tales, When 
she neat sung, the nmsic, plaintive 
still, but more ornate, was stich ax to 
tell its own tale, with leas holy fromthe 
words, still English. The third picee 
was a thoroughly scientific, yet expres- 
sive, work of Beethoven's, t eworling 
of which, being German, eountoil o 
course, for nothing. And, at the last 
she gavo them, in its native Tallon; 

‘may say 60, passage from one 
of the old ‘Macutsee latest 
composed expressly for herself, ai 

with the most assiduous care, 
to every pectiiarity of her voios and 
style. er wag in it, a recitative, 
solemn and vibrating in tone, tending 
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gradually toa h of invocation. 
the opera itself, during the singing 
of this hymn, a crowd had sil 
come in, and formed and packed itself 
round about the songstress, wrapped 
in temporary oblivion of all that passed 
without her. To them she turned 
‘upon a sudden, aud burst into a 
sionate rousing ode of exhortation. 
Nine or ten bars of this veliement, yet 
harmonious, address lradt not Leen ut- 
tered by her, when the enthusiasin of 
the men passed all bounds ; and they 
fuirly interrupted her with a round of 
cheers, stamping with their thick 
high-lowanponthelbrary tloor, jump- 
ing up from their seats, and clapping 
hands. She had carried her audience 
hy storm. ‘ 

Sir Jeffrey judged that this was 
the right climax of the musical fexti- 
vity; and as soon a Clara had finished 
her picce, give the signal for adjourn- 
inent to the Hall, where a supper 
which other guests than navvier 
might have thonght sumptuoux was 
laid ont. One little attuntion, which 
Glara herself’ had thought of paying 
them was appreciated far more deli- 
ately than ihe could have thonght 
possible. She had picked and made 
‘up a little nosegay of flowers to lay 
in cach man's plate 3 and was much 
prutified tu see the care aud concern 
with which one and all fastened them, 
in their buttun-holes, ar pinned them 
to the breast of theic frovckn. Surely 














at Wyn 
vals of etiquette, might, ind 
found serious fault witle 
knife and fork_manceuvres, aud the 
passing of enffs along the rima of 
tankurds, though well-meant, might. 
have appeared tu them, in atrictne 

reprehensible ; lut the respecttul and 
almost bashful demeanour of the Ti- 
tanic questa, upon the whole, could 
not have failed to attract the atten- 
tion and concilinte the good-will of 
any observer of healthy mind. Clara. 
und Mrs. Owen, sud a few other 
ladies present, sat at 2 sort of trans- 
verse board, or high fable, ina they 
would have suid ut Oxford : in the 
centre of which, astmuster of the foast, 
sat Sir Jeffrey. Butthe twogroatside- 
tables, which joined it, and went 
down lengthwise Sbroch the Hall, 
had each of them » chosen presi- 
dent and vico-president at cither end, 
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with a ing of gentlemen on 
ae es pores 
gots, Only fancy Squire Harry 
lf, fairly carried away by 
the stream of sociable yood feeling, 
and Ly his own really genial charac- 
ter, occupied, as chairman at one of 
very tables, in wielding a 
colossal carving-knifeand fork against 
a mountainous round of spiced becf, 
whieh wax worthy tv be dispensed to 
the “railway ruffians,” by so stalwart 
wristed a carver as he! 
Owen's timidity not a 
vemnible that night. He 
was quite abhome with the names and 
persons respectively of Bill and Bob, 
and Tom and Jim, and other holders 
ailed Saxon appellations. Ifnot 
rolls @ carver as the sporting 
he was a keen detector of 
ates, and a handy nan at 
re filling of them; and tudeed in 
¢ lighter skirmishmngs with 
dings aud custinds, tarts and jellies, 
that sucevededl to the severer ene 
emunter with jeints, proved himself 
th poaese talents as a. dispenser, 
whieh the Squire might himself have 
envied. 

He made a very good little speech, 
too, id Piaxon Owen, that evening, 
when it came to his tum to do se, 
kindly meant and kindly taken, hav- 
ing a ventle carnestness in its tune, 
Vetitting the character and calling of 
him who sade it. 

So that the success of the party 
was throughout unquestionable. One 
grand incident, to which I should 
in vain endeavour to do full justice, 
having bven the Yorkshire oration of 
Joe Tanver in returning thank 
the men's behalf, 
health of the iN 

Twodaynatter thesupper, there was 
anunexpected arrival at Wymerton. 

The old Maestro, who hada gene- 
ral invitation from Sir Jefirey, and 
who somehow considered himself to 
have full right of access wherever 
his dear and gifted pupil might bo 
found, made his. Bppenrance, and of 
conrse met with hearty welcome. 
Clira_knew his every mood so well, 
that xhe had soon perceived there was 
soncthing unusual upon his mind. 
His absent manner, interrupted fre- 
quently and abruptly, by periods of 
«quick and fidgety vonsciousness, was. 
differont from that calm for 
fulnces of things present and ual 
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return to the remembrance of them, 
to which she had been accuatomed on 
hia part. His excitement also, alter- 
nating with that absence of mind, was 
manifestly different in character from 
that which the throbbing of his 
genius would sometinies work in him : 
there was in it a restlessness and an 
evident anxiety, such as she hat 
never noticed before. Though she 
were the first to detect these things, 
she waa not long Jeft alone in the ub- 
servation of them. 

“1 can't imagine, Clara dear,” said 
Cousin Martha, “what can bave come 
to the Maestro: don’t yon sce how 
unlike himself he is since he came 
here ¢” 

“Unlike himeelf, perhaps, is too 
strong a word for it; but some pe- 
culianty of mameor I have scen in 
him.” 

“It’s not a musical fit, Clara, for 
certain : for ['ve watched him 
through two or three of these ; and 
though he's queer enough at times in 
one of them, its another sort of queer- 
neas altogether.” 7 

This perhaps was not quite the for 
mula ofexpression which Clara would 
herself have used to state the case ; 
but it gave expression to the same 
judgment, a8 that which she had 
formed herself, and she could not 
gainsay her counin. — 

“Depend upon it,” Martha re- 
sumed, “there’s sowething on his 
maind that wants to come offit : some- 
thing serious too. I wonder whether 
he has any bad news to tell Wheie 
did he come from, Ulara ?” 

“He sail that’ he spent only one 
day in London on his way here. 1 
think. Ho had come straight from 
Italy.” 


“Gan it be anything about the poor 
young countess, or her brother {” 
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suggested Martha; and an inyolun- 
tary pang of fear passed cold over 
Clara's heart for an instant, although 
sho had at hand a reasoning answer 
to give at once. 

No, thauk God ! Pia is well : and 
though her brother is yet absent, she 
expresses no sort of alarm or appre- 
hension about him. I had a letter 
from her this morning, luter than any 
intelligence the Maestro could have 
drought : for she inentions his having 
Jeft Florence before she wrote.” 

Cousin Martha was not over-quick 
of apprehension, and it took her nome 
few mninutes to turn this over in her 
thoughts, and to adopt the conclusion 
that her suggestion really was in ali 
probability erroneus, 

She went on knitting, as she ponder- 
ed the force of Clara’s answer, Clara 
as copying nuusic ut a writing: 
amid broke the silence but 
such ax came from the dottings of her 
own pen on the manuscript. 

“Tm certain, though, there’s some 
bal news,” began again her cousin. 
Then after another silenco— 

“Perhaps Mark Brandling’s dead: 
the Maestra was very foud ot him, 
dear fellow !” 

So keen and quick was the new 
pang which darted now through 
Ulura’s heart—so unexpected too, and 
so strange in its keenness and its 
quickness, that the pen dropped from. 
her fingers, and she pressed Toth her 

Is for a moment to her side. 
he action was over even hefore 
ba had raised her eyes from the 

ting ; whatsoever it had betrayed 
it had hetrayed to heraelf alone : nor 
did a quiver in her tone let her 
cosin know the effort it coat her, to 
Tr own infinite surprise, to nay 
“ How cun you take up such unrewson- 
able fancies, Martha ?’ 




















CHAYTFR XX. 


Tul MAENTRO's HOTIOY 


Very eagerly did Clara scan the 
Maestro’a countenance when next they 
inet. Very searchingly did she note, 
and very accurately balance every to- 
ken of disturbance in his look, werd, 
manner. Had she felt no very specia: 
interest at stake in the solution of the 
jaestion, she would have been aatia- 
after the scrutiny she msde, that 
there could be no grounds for her 


conrin’s conjecture. She would have 
confidently relied upon what her awn 
finer obsorvation taught her, that 
with whatever secret tho Maestro's 
mind was charged, it was not of auch 
weighty and sad import as the death 
of any friend. 

As inere matter of judgment, she 
felt sure of her ne ive conviction. 
But ahe could not hide it from horself 
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now, that something in her, less cool, 
determinate and wise, than judgment, 
longed for eome more downright un- 
questionable confirmation of the quiet- 
ing truth. 
ow different are the ostimater we 
form of other pergons’ peculiarities at 
different times, according as they 
thwart or forward an object we have 
at heart. Good Cousin Martha had a 
fidgety way with her upon occasions, 
ending in outbursts of blunt asser- 
tions, orof awkwardly direct question- 
ings, which, not seldom, tried Clura’s 
tience sorely, and would send the 
Blood tingling into her cars with an- 
noyance, The dead set which Martia 
made that evening at the tea table, 
upon the supposed seerct of the Maes- 
tro was just of that kind, which, or- 
dinarily, woul have provoked her 
almost beyond endurance ; hut if she 
were at all provoked this time, it was 
only at perceiving with what tact and 
skill the Maestro appeared to evade 
her cousin’s simple fussy strategy. 
The truth was, that whatever Jay upon 
the mind of their frien, it was at 
least sv far removed from the matter 
of his fqueationer's surmise, that his 
tact and skill in evasion consisted 
simply in not evading, nor endeavour- 
ing to evade, any of her unsuspected. 
inanceuvres, 

Such as they were, however, they 
were goon entirely abandoned hy Cou- 
sin Martha, who determined tu hurry 
on a crisis by putting, in abrupt and 
quick successiun, two downright yues- 
tions. 
trof }o you remember Murk, Maes- 

of? 

“Mark, Miss Martha. Doyounican 
my friend, the Vulcan, at Venive 
Of course I remember him.” 

Clara had scarecly time to assure 
hemelf, that his louk aud tone, as he 
spoke ‘thua, confirmed her previous 
conclusion thoroughly, before the se- 
cond question was put, an answer to 
which must needa solve every doubt 

“ Have you seen him since you have 
iyi England, or heard uf him at 


I have neither seen nor heard of 
him, dear Miss Martha; how should 
It I was two days in London, and 
then came here; and wherever Vulcan. 
may be, he cannot think but that I 
ara still in Italy. Whnt made you 
pak guch questions of mo}? I 

to make inquiries in return.” 
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But Clara gave no farther heed to 
their talk. A glow of tremulous joy 
had pussed, not over, but through her, 
as the Maestro’s worda had dissipated 
the last film of that cold cload, which, 
as if by an evil spell, the unaccount- 
able morbid faucy of her cousin had 

led up on a audden within her. It 
would have been trifling with her own 
self-cousciousness to thrust away the 
honest consideration of the true mean- 
ing of the twofold emotion she had 
felt that day. Neither the spasm 
which had dated through her at the 
words, “perhap, Mark Brandling is 
dead,” nor yet the deep, strong, calin 
sense of relief which penetrated her, 
when it was demonstrated that Cousin 
Martha's mingiving was a mere freak 
of the fi could fairly be classed 
with auch feelings as would have been 
excited in the ease of some ordinary 
friend, even if that word friend should. 
be allowed to meun more than a mere 
ace uintance, 

She had never underrated the worth 
of the young working-man, nor 
doubted of his esteent and regard for 
her. But she had not at any time 
understocd that his whole heart was 
ilewl hers: at least until Rosina’s 
revelations had xeemed to force the 
thought upon her; nor bad she dune 
mmere than just suspect that romething 
inher own ight even pussibly, in part, 
be givento hon. The latter suspicion, 
however, was now fairly roused, no lit- 
wher own surprixe, She could not 
ember that her thoughts had ever 

«i with speculations upon 
the probability of ngain mecting with 
Mark Brandling, or upon the possible 
event of a renewal of their intimacy, 
But it was now made evident to her, 
that few aubjects could he more pain- 
ful for them to rest on than any cer- 
tainty thatsuch a mecting never would 
take place. 

Yet, after all, what had thus wnex- 
pectedly been shown to her within 

herself, was rather an indication of 
what might be than a revelation of 
anything which now existed ina defi- 
nite form. Although it gave her mat- 
ter for some serious reflection, it nei- 
ther could nor did engross her thought 
and feeling. She was, therefore, still 
much interested in the Muestro’s an- 
wonted manner, and not seldom busy 
in conjectures ax to the cause whenos 
it derived its origin, Ono bright wun 
shiny morning, as she passed the 
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breakfast room windows out on to the 

raas-plotsof Dame Alice’a garden, she 
feouneawarethat ‘whatever the secret. 
might be, the time had come for the 
confiding of it to Sir Jeffrey. For ns 
she turned and bent down close by 
the window-sill to pick a flower, she 
heard the Maestro say— __ 

“Well, it must finish, Sir Jeffrey, 
and you must know for what I came 
now to Wymertun. Can yon spare 
half an hour, and walk down by the 
mere, where we shall be alone. My 
dear, Sir Jeffrey,” said the Italian, as 
they went, side by side, over the mos- 
ay carpet of grass, which led down to 
the waters edge, “tell me, L pray you, 
frankly, would it be too ridientous if 
T should take a wife?” 

“A wifo! Maestro. Well, if Tnust. 
speak the whole truth, I should 
say that you and I—wee much of 
one standing 1 reckon—should have 
thought of taking one suoner, or not. 
at all.” 

“Possibly. But, yet you sce in our 
dear Clara's case”. 

“Glara’s! My dear Muentro, vidh- 
enlous is too weak a word” 

“Stop, carosignormio, Atop! Here's 
an imbruglio to begin with, all beeanse 
T have not begun at the begimnmy.” 

“Well, then, begin there aver 
again,’ said the baronet, with a gor d- 
humoured sinile of inquiry, “and 1 
will prontise, anyhow, not to interruys 
you 1i8 you have stated your case. 

“First of all, then,” said the nutsi- 
“our dear Clara here is av « 
and an artist she will always he 

“That abe is one, Maestro, L imu-t 
needs adinit. Who could gumsay it, 
when such a man as youaftirm( fu 
in sincerity, ny hepe ws that artint she 
may net always be.” 

“T koow too well what manner of 
urtist-soul isin yourrelf,” rejuined the 
other, “to misunderstand your mean- 
ing for apcaking sw. You are net one 
of those dull lumps of clay which de- 
apie the glory of a sift they camiot 
understand. Hf you object to the ar- 
tist-life fur Clara, it is not because of 
what you feel for her gift: no! nor yet 
for the exercise of it ; but only became 
of what you think of some of those 
conditions under which it must be ex- 
ercised, Is it not #0?” 

“1 should hardly, perhaps, sum up 
80 briefly the whole secure of my objec- 
tions; yet, I believe you rightly feel 
what the natare of them is upon the 
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whole. You know that from the ver 
first I was unwilling that Clara shouk 
adopt the ‘vocation,’ as she termed it 
of an artist. Hud I been consul 

heras mere friend, I should have 

own the same unwillingnens ; but, 
in Pian. truth, the child was born 
and bred almost under my roof, and 
I have always had for her a sort of 
father-love.” 

“And she has for you a sort of 
daughter’s affection ; but these quali- 
fied relations of love and duty are not 
abxolute, You did not think your- 
self justified in peremptorily forbid- 
ding her from following her inclina- 
tion, nor did she hold herself vbliged 
to sacrifice it to your desire.” 

“True cnough. Yet [ trusted that 
at lust we should be of one mind in 
the matter.” 

“Ah, you counted upon her giving 
way before technical difficulties, or 
upon her coneciving dixgnst at profes- 
sional affronts. You thought her feet 
would be too tender to reale stony 
heights. But you will allow you did 
muscalculate, Sir Jeftrey.” 

“Well, [iunust own her tenacity and 

pb revere have heen stronger than 
had thenyght.” 

“Yes, yes!" aid the Maestro, rub 
Hing his hands with geutle motion, one 
over the other. exmlting secretly in the 
thought that he lad a deeper, truer, 
appreciation af lis day urite’s charac: 
uMeVven the mau that had watched 
from her cradle, 
donot full 















“Yeu, yes’ you 
measure of | Clara'y 





strength of purpose then: nor yet, per- 
Jags, of something nubler than mere 
strength, 

would cong 


The difticultics strength 
r; lut the disgusts re- 
ther better thing, She 
h-msuded to Jet small jeal- 
nck enrvie re her out of ber 
pwurds to boone a great and auc. 














way 
consul urtist, Ah how van you think 
anytlunyg will beat or drive her back 
from her greatness now! L aay again: 





she is, and she will bean artist. You 
mupt feel 1] wm speaking trath.” 

“Suppore it tu be se, what ther 
a Wy th I foul raf 

“Why then I may foul sufe in say- 
ing what I shrunk from putting 
prominently forth before ;—that there 
are certain circumstances and condi- 
tious attending the exercise of her 
artint’s profession from which 1 am 
ous to guard her ag even you 


as jeak 
canbe. Now thismarriage, on which 
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I meant to consult you, seems to me 

to meet moat of the difficulties”-— 
“My dear Maestro, forgive me, if once 

again I say thatany notion eo prepos- 

terous”—— a 

ig Preposterous, Bir Jeffrey! how 

9 

« , consider your alone.” 

« al I grant you [should be no 

jaunty bridegroom ; but, as a set-off, 

the bride’s years must almost equal 

mine” 

« Equal yours! Have you lost your 
min “Mtnentvo a 

“Not a hit of it. I may be same 
way past sixty; but she will never 
seo fifty-five again.” 

“ Clara nut ave five-and-fifty! why, 
nan, you must he staring mad! 
wai Sir Joffrey, stepping forward three 
hurried paces, and turning round to 
look him fall in the fie. 

“Mad yoursclf, cara niger mio ! 
Who spoke of Clara’s aye ¢” 

“Why you said that the brid 
i4, the lady you meaut to marr 

“Well, and what histhe bride's 
to do with Clara's {” 

“Were you not talking of proposing 
marriage to Clara, then f? 

“Altro! carissimo, altro!" aud the 
good old Muestro went off inte fits of 
lauhter, 

“Of whom then, on earth, wore you 
speaking!” inquired Sir Jetirey, with 

puzeled looks, a» if yet doubtful off 
is companions ranity. Were you 
not talking of meeting the difficulties 
of Clara's position by marrying” 

“My ng, by all meaty 5 Dut 
my own dear musieal daughter. Yor 
might indeed think [had taken a last, 
leave of my wits.” 

“Whom then did, or do you think 
of marrying, in the name of all that’ 
wondortul 

“Why, Cousin Martha, to be 
suro!” said the Maestro. “You see, 
Sir Jeffrey, the dear girl is alone 
iu the world : und must be so as 
things are now. You said just now 

ou had a sort of father-love for 

er, and I took eare to strengthen the 
stress upon the word, when | answer- 
ed that ehe had alsoa sort of daughter- 
love in return, for you. And I took 
care to say’ that these affections 
were but a qualified, not an ab- 
solute bond between you. What if 
you should persuade her to give up 


ber calling ? Even at your Mere 


may freely upon 


80 
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after what has passed between us: 
even at Xour sue, 1 sas 1 it is not so 
certain that a cynical world would 
sanction your adoption of her aa 

iter, and her permanent abode 
under your roof as mistress of your 
house, eh?” 

“Well, I must own that some un- 
defined apprehension of this came 
over me, and seemed to cramp my 
liberty of action in those days when 
first my whole thought for her was 
to kecp her from Htaly and from the 
stage. Tlonged to say, ‘Clara, atay at 
Wyerton, and be my daughter,’ and 

et felt that it was doubtful whether 
could justify the invitation.” 

“Very good ; I uecd insist upon 
thix point no more. But, after all, 
it eodel never he practically discussed, 
until that had come to pase which ia 
of all things the least probable.” 

©Yenauean herconsenting toforege 
hey snee¢oful and brilliant, career t” 

“Precinely, And in the vicisaitudes: 
of her wutist life you must perceive 
that it is sti! more impossible for 
you to assume effectually a paternal 

position twwards her, and to afford 
her its conntunt and complete protec- 
tien.” 

Sir Jetlrey could not, in, treason, 
gainnay this Tast assertion; be com- 
pressed his Tips and ah his head, 
as if in reluctant admission of its 
truth. The Maestro, beating time 
ith the forefinger of his right hand 

if his areument were a 
awdence, proceeded te say : 
“Cousin Martha is te all intents 
our Clara's mother.” 
vey siuled, almost. uncon- 
at the thought of any such 
authoritative character as the ma- 
ternal. being ascribed to that good 
aml the Maestro, divining 
ning of the amile, enid, as he 
tits infection himsclf -~ 
rc! yes! I kuow that ; but 
out being wrduatiful, the strong 
charactor even of 2 Tuving daughter, 
may have control and away over a 
mother’s weaker and more plastic 
mind, Yet there is a mingling of 
mother-love with  sisterlove, in the 
affection with which Mies Martha 
cleaves to her cousin : moreover, she is 
her oldest and nearest female relative 
‘now living: and from the first step 
of Rare her hough of ce has 
never left, nor thought of leaving, 
her side for a single day. I will cor- 
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rect myself if you will; and instead 
of saying, ‘Cousin Martha is Clara’s 
mother, to a7? intents and purposes,’ 
will put it so, ‘she is for many prac- 
tical (purposes all the mother that the 
glorious orphan can have.’” 

“Your notion ia, then, that by 
making this good creature your wife, 
you would restore, for some intents 
and purposes, father to poor Clara.” 

“ Just so, my dear Sir Jetfrey, just 
80; Ishould at least gain a right — 
I should incur a duty— of follow- 
ing Clara’s footsteps ; of watehing 
over her, of guiding her, of answering 
for her sometimes, and of shielding 
her always. For an old man’s inter- 
position is always veucrable, if not 
always a powerfnl sufeguard.” 

“Especially, Maestro, when his 
whole course of life and character 
has commanded such esteem and re- 
spect, both public and private, a4 
have been justly won by you.” 

“You exprexs yourself ouly too 
kindly; and I well know that my 
many friends, public aud private, 
have accorded me far more esteem 
and regard than ever I have fairly de- 
served. Yet the fact of their having 

‘anted so much tone, however ht- 

le Tam worthy of it, hay not been 
without its influence upon my mind 
in forecasting thix matter, In saue 
reapects I could wish for some ane 
far more competent than Tam te dis- 
charge the duties of a guardian to 
Clan; but my long and varied ac- 
quaintance with ditferent phane 
this artist life, and n: merous 
nexions, of long standing, with the 
principal persunages in the man 
ment of artistic affairs, would give me, 
perhaps, some special advantages in 
discharge of such an office. And now 
that you know my mind, tel) me, 
frankly, dear Sir Jeffrey, shall I do 
‘wiong in offering marriage to ‘Cousin 
Martha?” 

“Really, Macstro, the question is 
put to me so unexpectedly that I feel 
‘at a loss to give an answer forthwith. 
But first, frankly tel! me, do I know 
your whele mind on the matter; it 
may help me to make up mine upon 
i 























“What whole mind, dear siré T 
have told you of things just as they 
are,” 


“Do I understand you, then, that 
Clara's interest, advantage, comfort, 
is all you would thus to secure.” 
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“What other object could I pos- 
sibly have in view?” 

“T hardly like to puggest it,” said 
the baronet, with a little hesitation ; 
“but there are certain sentiments— 
or shall } say feclings?—or, in short, 
one might feel inclined to ask,—whe- 
ther —in fact” 

“‘Al piacere suo signor; ask an: 
question which seems to you good: aal 
outright, and I will answer openiy.” 

“Well, then, with regard to your 
feelings for herself.” 

“For whom 7? For Clara ?}— why, uo 
father, I verily do_helieve, could love 
his darling daughter better. Her 

nits and her talent I did not give 
cr, it is true; but I have done su 
muchtomoutd and fashion them’”’—. 

“Yes! But I am not asking any 
thing j2bout your attachment to 





“To whom then?” 

“To the woman you propose to 
marry, to her Cousin Martha, as 
matter of course.” 

Ele au Maestro looked up into his 








ti hace Withan air of genuine per- 
plexity and surprise. It really seemed 
as if these last words Lad presented 





ju with a novel view of the matter 
nuder discussion. 

“Tn truth, my dear friend,” he 
said, slowly and deliberately, as it 
feeling his way upon new and wuiac- 
eustomed ground: “in truth T have 
not given much consideration to this 
1 h of the subject we are vow di 
I don’t know that I have 








sing. 
any peculiar attarhmeut for Mins 
Martha, now you mention it. There 
are certain sentiments, af you very 
justly say; but whether iny senti- 
ments-~ at any rate Mins Martha 
is au estimable peraun,- yes, an 
amiable person, and entirely devoted 
to Clara. Yer - that is the point, you 
see, Sir Jeffrey —entirely devoted to 
Clara.” 

“ But what of her devoteduess to 
you, my dear Maestro? It is usual 
in these cases to give some thought 
to that point as well. Have you any 
reason to believe that Cousin Martha 
would incline to lend a favourable 
ear to auch @ proposal as you contem- 
plate ?” re 

“Why should she uot, when it it 
evident that Clara’s pusition”—— 

“Say no more, my good friend,” 
interry Sir Jeffrey, “you have 
answered abundantly 
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wished to put. In all this scheme, if 
Ido not misunderstand yon, is 
nothing personal to Cousin Martha, 
nothing personal to yourself, which 
enters for much into the calculation. 
All that you wish to sernre is Clara’s 
‘benefit aml convenience.” 

“My deur Sir Jeffrey, you read in 
amy mind as in an open book.” 

“Such being the case I should 
wish to keep from oxpressing here, 
and at onee, any opinion of my own 
upon the question you submit to me. 
Will you let me speak openty, Dutt in 
strict confidence, to C'lara herseli be- 
fore I presume to advise you in the 
matter,” 

“ By all means,” said the Maestro, 
“consult with Clara first, and then 
advise me. Ah! what a screech! 
what a discordant hideous whistle! 
That will he the engine down at the 
iron roul there, will it not? Surel; 
they might make the steam-breath 
gomnd a note which should be pene- 
trating, and yet be musical.” 

Olarw’s astonishment was great at 
learning the true nature of the matter 
which had been so manifestly Sh 
disturbance in the mind of her ole 
musical mentor. She was touched to 
tho very quick Ly this proof of an 
affection more tender, generoms, and 
provident than any she contd 

own that the Mavetre cherished for 
her, even though she had long sinee 
been arcustomed to rely upon the 
Leartiness and sincerity of hin friend- 
ship. But the brimming tears, which 
a sense of gratitude broncht up uuder 
her eyelids, would perforce he shaken 
thence by the irresiat laughter: 

provoked by her keen sense of the 
hidieroun imcongruty between the 
facts of the cage and the conjectures 
regarding them in which Cousm Mar- 
tha, whom they 90 nearly concerned, 
had indulged wsth so mitch mistaken 
ingenuity. 

pon reflection, she determined to 
say nothing to the Macstro throngh 
the intervention of any third mT 

“For I cannot consent, dear Sir 
Jeffrey, to waive all considerations 
but such as are personal tome. TI ara 
bonnd to consult the Macatro’s happi- 
nessand Cousin Martha’s, not my own 
advantage or convenience, in what I 
shall any coucerning the strange pro- 


‘And strange enough it waa, in truth, 
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for Clara to find berseli placed in a 
position wherein the usual order of 
probabilities was thus reversed. 

Neither Clara nor Cousin Martha 
would have attributed to the relation 
which existed between them #0 much 
of the maternal character as the 
Macstro had assumed in speaking of 
it to Sir Jeffrey; still there was the 
indisputable fact of Marthe’s long 
ity, coupled with the considera- 
tion, that there had been a sort of au- 
thority over his daughter delegated to 
her implicitly by Willie Jerningham, 
as on his dying hed he had coin- 
mnended Clara to her care. 

That Murtha should have been in 
deliberation ever an offer to be made 
to her young consin would have heen 
natural enough, and in strict accord- 
ance with the wonted course of 
things; It that Clara should find 
herself arbitress, in a manner, of a 
proposal to Le ajade to Martha, and 
that bya man to whom she could her- 
self fook up with ag almost filial 
‘tien and duty, was certainly a 
surprising and, in seme desree, a per- 
Mexing cirunstance, Apart from 
that feeling, which perhaps all young 
folk have, sometimes wneonsciously, 
in such cases, that their elders are re- 
turning to trespass upon enchanted 
ground which they forfeited once for 
all their claim to stand upon, in those 
days when their youthful feet passed 
by aud world net turn ayide to tread on 
it, she thought she knew enough of 
Doth the persons interested, by reason 
of her long and unreserved intimacy 
With them, to justify her in doubting 
whether an union between them were 
y to promote their real comfort 
and happiness, 

Cousin Martha's uature, indeed, 
was compliant no less than kindh 
and true. It was obviously possible 
that che might change her mode of 
lite nzanr as easily as she had done 
onceahteady. Shecould searcely have 
80 numy new lessons of altered habit 
to learn in beeoming the Maestro’s 

ner, as she had learnt with willing 
it when she bevame companion to 
the enthusiastic student. 

Clara vould not be dull enough to 
fail in perception of this, nor ungrate- 
ful enough to fail in appreciation of it, 

But Le the clay never eo yieldin 
some hand must mould it: aud suc 
hand, to mould aright, amust be in- 

1d 
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formed by a will having intent and 
purpose: and such will, moreover, in 
the moulding of that which concerns 
no dull clay but s human h itself 
noeds to be informed by a spirit of 
love. Whence it appeared to Clara 
that she must first of all clear up this 
one point,—whether indeed, aa Sir 
Jeffrey ceemeil to think, the Maestro 
were entirely uninfluenced in his plan 
by any special affection for her cousiu. 
Iihe were trnly so, then she felt that. 
she should be doing Cousin Martha no 
wrong,—since she had no suspicion 
whatever of the Mnestro’s possible in- 
tention,—were she to judge of the 
matter simply and exclusively in re- 
gard to him and to his welfare. But 
when the time came for an interview 
with himself upon the subject, she did 
not find it so casy a ele had expected 
to discover with certuinty what lis 
real sentimeuts were. 

The perfert freedom from all appit- 
reutembarrassment with which he fir 
relieved her from that which she felt 
at opening the conversation, inclined 
her to believe that Sir Jeffrey's reqa e- 
sentation was correct, and that his 

ersonal feelings were by no means 
involved. But perhaps she suilered 
him to perceive too readily that such 
was her assumption; for, with a half- 
playful, halt-earnest diplomacy, be 
refused to let her take it fur granted 
now, that her henefit and conv 
were the sole objects he had in 
Her embarrassinent now returned 
upon her with increasing force, witil, 
at lust, she felt herself fairly driven 
to Bay: 

“My dear, good, kind Mucstro, du 
not misunderstand me, nor do we the 
injustice to think me presumptuotn, 
selfish, and heartless, in putting the 
case a8 I have done. Though I well 
know and deeply feel your goodness 
for me greater and more undeserved 
than [ can tell, I khould never have 
ventured to speak of this matter, ux 
one in which I was principally ¢on- 
cerned, were it not for what I under- 
stood you to have said to Sir Jeffrey.” 

“Well, sering, when 1 Lapoke te hin, 
Ihave no doubt I betieved I was mak- 
ing a whole confession. But you know 
thoughts and feelings will shrink and 
creep into all sorts of holes and cor 
ners of one's mind, and lie hidden 
even from onc’s self, until some keen, 
quick questioner, such as you arc, 
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comes to rout them ont pitile & 
Why should you think me so unself- 
ish aa to have taken no thought for 
my own comfort and pleasure in 
planning the scheme which is now 
submitted to youl I want a daugh- 
ter—that is true—a daughter full- 
grown at her birth; a noble singer, 
not a squalling baby :—and so I wish 
to be able to adopt you forthwith, for 
gvod and all. But, perhaps, after all 
the companionship of a good an 
geutle creature, that shall care for me 
with a wifcly care, and bear with all 
my old, evcentric ways as patiently as 
Tam sure Miss Martha would do, 
may uot scem in itself an object un- 
desirable. There ix a chinmey-corner 
aspect of domestic happiness in such 
# marriage ax [ contemplate, not over 
winsome in eyex as bright as yours 
are yet with the youmss light of life 
and coming love ; Int which, for all 
that, has an attraction, strong, though 
gentle, for eyes that look out of such 
wintows as these,” and he took off 
his gold-rimmied spectacles and shook 
them at her smilingly. 

“Ah, dear Mucstro! if T aaid one 
word which pneemed to thwart your 
wixb, you know rizht well what feel- 
ing spoke in it. J feared lest such a 
Inarviage— lent any marriage— should 
cramp and fetter you, after the long 
untraimtuclled years in which your ge- 
ins” —— 

“There, now. I was forced to ask 
three minutes back, why you should 
think me so uuxelfish in my designs ; 
and all of a sudden J must turn round 
and inquire, suappishly, ky what right 
you judge we to he Ke selfish aa you 
seem te de, Why should I not have 
art in this the conferring of some 
crop of happiness, in loving and 
Jning loved, upon yuur cousin# Not 
in the boy and girl semse of the phrase, 
perhaps, carina, but in a xenre genuine 
and true, spite of that difference.” 

“Sure am I, dear friend,” she said, 
“that nothing could be further from 
ny thought than to rob Gonsin Mar- 
tha of the rich store of affection which 
at any stage of its being, so tender 
and generous a heart as yours can 
give. All that F feared was lest any 
wrong ehould be dune her, by giving 
80 inuch weight tu considerations not 
wholly personal to herself.” 

“Fine talk, Miss lara! What you 
really fear is to fiad your tiresome old 
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Maestro gaining some new right to 
inflict himself upon you.” 

She caught his hand in one of he 
as he spoke thus; and gently rai: 
her other to his lips to stop the words. 

“Dear, dear, Maestro, you shall not 
speak 90: not even in a playful mood: 
or I»hallrun to Cousin ha, and tell 
her all upon the spot, and besecch her 
to consent to whatever you pro) 
for my sake, if not for her own 
yours.” R 

“Tndeed, younaughty yayward girl, 
you shall do nothmg of the sort, 1 
Will have nothing rasblydone. Tam 
no fiery feverish youth, remember; 
dnt if t do speak to your counin upon 
this matter, will doit atimy own time, 
in my own way, with iny own words. 
T hai some little fretfulness of impa- 
tience about me till a crisis should 
come: that, however, was 40 t 
T kept the secret to myself. 
have spoken out to Sir Jeitrey and to 
you, all that is gone; and J ean again 
deliberate,” 

And this was wi) thut Clara could 
get from him then. 
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Tt was perhaps all that he had, in 
grith toed Whilst taming over in 
his own inind the scheme which was 
to secure to Clara something like the 
constant and sacred protection of a 
father's presence and authority, he had 
let his attention concentrate whol), 
upon the meaus of securing that result 
alone; and had, in all simplicity, ne- 
glectei to be at any pains im estimat- 
ing the manner and degree in which 
the compansing of it might affect Cou- 
sin Marthaor himself. But ay Sit Jet- 
frey’s question had first roused his 
i ination to picture to itself some- 
2 of this forgotten aspect of the 
tter, aud as Lin answers to Clara’s 
closer, hvelier questioning, had forced 
hin to sketch in more precisely, with, 
eclouiing and with accessones, thig 
ate of the nuud, ke found himself 
fromm displeased with the effect of 
at, and so he determined to leave it a 
httle while in the new light in which 
it had been placed, aud before taking a 
tinal determination, to study it therein, 











CUAPTER XXI. 
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Jusr beyond the catting, whieh suf. 
ficed to bring the rails upon the neees- 
sary level, throngh the clade shadowed 
by the stately vaks of Dame Alice, the 
ground took » sudden and lofty rise. 
A tumel must be driven through the 
base of the steep though not wide- 
spreading hill, Its entrance would be 
within, ita exit without, the bound- 
arics of the estate af Wymerton. 

“But,” paid Joe Tanner, “1 doubt, 
Sir Jeffrey, you won't have seen the 
Juat of us within your palings quite si 
soon ag ye might wish, for all we're 
close upon the line of them.” 

“Why, Tanner,” said the baronet in 
answer, “E'm not in any hurry to be 
tid of you, uor of your strapping 
mates. “I’ve no quarrel with one of 
thom, to my knowledge; and you and 
Lare friends, [ hope, fer good and ull. 
But since you are su near the palings, 
aa you say, what ix to keep you any 
length of time on this side of their 
line ??” 














ioe Sir Jeffrey, sure; what 


“What ! a little boro of that length 
stop auch a gang as yours for any 


THY SERSERKy AND THE RIVE MAIDEN 


time? T should have looked to see 
your apadcs and picks go through it, 
aty one of Lhose ecoops the grocers use, 
ents a round Lole through a last year's 
cheese. 





1, ar, if we could get thia bit 
of lull side bere, put under a tight 
you hnow, for a month or 
Like them cheese you talk on— 
wi agiant daity-maid to give screw 
moms reg’ lar, miayhap the 
whey ‘d mm out a bit, and then a 
man micht talk o” putting a scoop 
throngh mn, hke.” 
“The whey run out a bit, mant 
What de yeu mean 
“] means just somewhere about 
what I sad, sit. There’s milk enough 
Jett in yon cheese to trickle down @ 
Dit, and spoil the scooping: leastwaya, 
unless Ji ¢ Tanner's out in bis reckon- 
ing.” 
*What—you mean there's wet work 
ly to he come across in boring here 
‘ings, and so ont” 
“Ay, sir! Wet enongh work; and 
shifty slippery stuff for wet to soak in- 
to. Nothing tough and sticky, seem- 
ingly, like in that cheeso o° your'n.” 
46 
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“Well, Tanner, I’m nogeologist, ?nr 

sorry to say. Isuppose the strata lay 

{ty much in my time where they 

‘ie now; but no professor ever taught 

meto cutacientificsandwichesthrough 

them. You may be right or wrong, 
but I can’t contradict you.” 

“Can't say, sir, as Ibe much of a 
‘geeologer’ in'book larnin way mynelf 
neither ; but I knows the carrukter 
of a bit o’ ground, when 1 look» at 
un ; special when I has a shaft or 
twosunkinun. See there, just under 
yon ash-tree,—near the palins,— 
where the muck lies heaped :—that's 
one little hole I had made a Satur- 
day ; but he’s a deep un. Then 
there’s another, about two hundred 
yards on t’other side, down to the 
righta bit. Ah! and another, fur- 
ther on, where the land dips fo the 
*Pigs-mash’ as they call it— that’s 
off your Iand you know.” 

“Well, Joe! 0 you sunk shafts,— 
like my grocer after all, when cheese 
tasting—and have scooped up a 
sample of what's underneath the 
scrubby hill-side, eh! And that 
makes you think there'll he seme 
trouble with the aprings in tunuelling. 
Has the company’s chief engineer hak 
a look at things {” 

“Ah! He's hada look or two, And 
aquinted ut ’cm ugly enough to my 
mind when he had.” 

“Did you hear him give an opinion, 
Tanner, on the matter you mention’ 

“Not I didn't hear un give no 
opinion, He am’t wuch in the way 
of givin’emI reckon. Besides which, 
its the contractor's troubie, not th 
company’s, when toonnels is uuplea- 
sant a borin’, sir!” 

“ And trouble this tunnel ts to_give 
to somebody ; so you think. Let's 
hope you may be mistaken, Joe.” 

‘ope’ yes! I'll hope: there’s no 
harm in hopm’, as I knows on ;— Wut 
if we don’t have a sloppy job, and a 
worrit wi’ water in the toonnel, [’mn 
a Dutchman—there now. Good 
mornin’, sir. How’s the yoong lady, 
if I may Le bold to ax afore ye gol” 

“Fresh and hearty, thank ye, Joe, 
and winging like a wood-thrush when 
T came out this morning.” 

“T tell ’ee what, sir. It’s tidy 
singin’ is thrushes' ; but that Miss 
Clara o” yourn could teach the sweet- 
est thrush a notion about singin’: 
that she could.” 

Come up on Sunday evening then, 
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and have supper in the servant’s ball; 
and you'll hear one of her psalms 
again But I daro say she'll onme 
across you herself, between thia and 
then, aud give you an invitation of 
her own. Good morning, Joe!” 
Clara did come acruss her “navi- 
gator” friend and admirer before the 
Sunday in question, and gave the 
itution, as Sir Jetircy had expected. 
ad, on his own part, the Yorkahire- 
man was devising the feasibility of 
muking some return for the civilit; 
shown to his mates and himself, ani 
endeavouring to light upon somo cit- 
cumptance which should justify them 
in giving an invitation to the baronet 
and the young lady, Parson Owen, 
unwittingly, gave him the hint he 
wax seeking. Thero was a village 
“revel” kept at some five miles. from 
his parish at Wymerton: a festival 
whereof he dreaded, at all times, not 
without reason, the moral effects 
upon his own’ people. It waa a 
favourite resort of loliday-making 
lads and lasses of all that country 
ride; but lads and lasses alike lad 
often found cause to tre their presence 
at that resort of rustie dissipation. 
“1 suppose, Joc, your men will be 
striking work on Thursday next, for 
Cameley revel (? 
“I reckon the most on ‘em will, 
a 
“What a pity, too, just now, when 
things have been gomg on su quietly 
and well, There has been no great 
outburst of drink or other mischief 
mg them for so long! And I 
know that wretched revel will pro- 
ad Don't you think at wil, 















. ye know, the men will 
8 pet wild, when out 
upon a spree, worse luck! Aud the 
longer they’ve been quiet, the wilder 
they du burat ont at times.” 

suppose it’s no use talking to 
thein about not going down to Cam- 
eley, and Keeping tv the work that 

aye? 

“7 don’t know but that it might hay 
our chaps would stick to work al 
through the a’ternoon, sir, if it lay 
allon them. But ye see thero’s a lot 
o’ chapa aa don’t sect up for ‘navvies,’ 
regular—but helps and tenda, you 
Iaiow. They're all men of the neigh- 
bourhood, and ’tis they that set the 
talk of Cameley revel going. I doubt 
they're used to keep this holiday and 
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won't be gotten to work a stroke 
after the nering at noon. That 





will atop ws you see: and our chay 
will have Toe to do, but follow on 
down to Camvley yonder.” 

“Tow true, tov true,” said Parson 
Owen, with a rucful shake of his 
head: “ work stopped—the men idle — 
and the revel not five miles off. 
There'll be no keeping them out of it, 
that J cau think of We do manage 
to keep our younger school-childrea 
from it, Mes. Owen and I, that’s to 
auy nine out of every ten, or more ; 
but that’s not to be thought of with 
navvies.” 

“Tf [might make so bold, sir, how 
d'ye frame it, to keep the bairns ww: 
from Camoley : for if there's drinki: 
Youths to draw my chaps down, 
there’s peop-shawa and. spice-bread 
stalls to coux the little une " 

“Ob! that's an casy thing enough, 
Joo? We have a ‘revel’ of our own 
that afternoon ; tea and romps in the 
rectory gardens, ind spice-breat in 
plenty, with nothing to pay for it.” 

“Ah! nowt to pay fort that's 
where ye eats the revel hollow, 
Parson, I reckon.” 

Then after a pan-e, Joe drew with 
rapid amotion lus right hand from 
its meditative plunging into the wide 
pocket of his corduroys ; and slapped 
his thigh with a foree which statled 
& squirrel proving down from, the 
lower branch of one of the unfelled 
famous oaks of Alice,  % Yon's 
famous plan o” youm, about the 
Dairne, ye know, and jooxt the thing 
for our vhaps if they'll fall in w 

“What ! Ay aul remps, 
spive-breaul in’ the reets 
keep your men from the * 
Why, the place isn't big 
hold them ; avd in point o 
tell you the honest truth--it’s as 
much as 1 ean afford to treat the chil- 
dren, as the party's all my own giving, 
and hag nothing to dy with the school 
feast which old Sir Jeffrey” —— 

“There, sir, don't ’ee trouble nowt 
about that,” said Tauner, with sume 
loftinesa of manner; “we know your 
heart's largor than your money-| 
Mr. Owen. Some of our chaps’ sic! 
missuses have found ont that lon; 
ago. The weather's been fine, an 
the work fairish these weeks; there's 
no want o’ brass in our breeches 
pocket just now. Mayhap, if there 
were, the chaps would think leas o° 
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going down to Cameley now. We 
"t want no one to give us a party; 
but I’ve beon thinking this good bit 
as it was our turn to gi’ others one.” 

“Give othera one! Explain your- 
self, my good friend, I don’t see what 
you are aiming at.” 

“Why, yes, it should be gi and 
tak’, ye know; and tould gentleman 
up atthe house treated us as he might 
his own sort. Dvo # wished afore 
now we could have axed him and 
the singing bird beauty, his Mias 
Clara there, to tea or summat. Some 
v’ the chaps hv said they'd like to do 
it well euough when I'd a noticed it. 
And now your talk o’ keepin folk 
from yon revel seems to put it in one’s 
way to do the thing. If we could 
bate some quict pleaxant ‘to-do’ a 
Thursday on our own hook : there’s 
none but three or four scanpr, may- 
hap. of all the gang as wouldn't stay 
up here for it.” 

“Tam sure, my good friend : it’s a 
very excellent idea, if one could see 
one's way to setting it a-going., Al- 
though, perhaps, there would be some- 
thing unusual in” ~—- 

“Lve got it!’ interrupted Joe, 
with another portentous slap, violent: 
enough to startle tunid Me Owen, 
almust ax much as the former had 
startled little bushy-tail. 

“T neces my way to settin’ it a 
goin’: and go’ fainous too, if it war’ 
not for want of a Smoggany wheel- 















aa 











rei. 

“Du I understand you, to say ‘a 
wukogany wheel -barrow, Tanner? 
For what possible purpose could you 
wish for sich an inmplement, and how 
cout it pnsibly help out the paty 
you propose ta give P 

Ah, yey!’ continued the nayvy, in 
conthniation of a soliloquy, rather 
than in suswer to his question. “A 
moggany wheel-barrer, to be gure, 
and a small bright apade, wi? a 
lunnltc of hurd black waod, rubbed 

















shiny ; yes! and a little ‘pick to 
match. If T could only get hold of 
then we mought do the thing hand- 


sun. 

“Do what thing handsome, Tanner? 
Tam really more than ever at a loss 
to vatch your meaning.” 

“Why, look ye, Mr. Owen, you said 
but now, it wasn't usual... . wel 
T suppose ye meant for gentle folk to 
come to navigators’ tea-meetin’s, 
Not as I've knowed much tea-meet- 
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in’s among the navvies anyhow, may- 
hap you'll say. But gentlemen and 
workmen’s much o’ one flesh and 
blood I reckon, and I think I’ve 
heerd a parson read summat rather 
like it out of the good book now !” 

“TI am sure--Tanner—I hope, at 
least, you've never known me do or 
say a thing intentionally to go a- 

a truth ofguch a kind. Differ- 
ences of rank and condition”—— 

‘And here good Parson Owen might 
perchance have begun to fall into an 
apologetic homily, had not his sturdy 
interlocutor cut it short with : 

“Well, well, sir, you've all'ays 
treated us as aman should men, so 
we've no call to quurrel over that 
bone, not you and 1 haven’t. But 
when you said it was unusual, it 
struck mo, first, as mauy good things 
is unusual : and next, as how I could 
remember a grand ‘to lo’ with gentle 
folk and railway folk anil all together, 
as I was one of once.” 

“ And was there a nahogany whecl- 
barrow, Tanner }” 

“T believe ye, and a tidy play-t: 
too, wi’ a little spade, and a little 
pick, and u rquare inch o’ sillor plate 
on all three of em, and a ‘scription 
on the square inch.” 

“Tt was a grand joonction line as 
they were takin’ in hand, and s0 they 
had some grand parliament man down, 
to ‘turn firat sol,’ as they called 
it—a pompous like old chap, wi a 
white waistcoat, and no more waist 
nor a meal-tub : pratty fair hand at 
a speech though, wi’ claims of la- 
‘pour in it, and influence of the ‘oper- 
ative millions’ and so on. thongh 
T was told a» he voted again’ the Ing 
loaf bill, more shame to him.” 

“J can hetter understand now what 
made you think about an ornamental 
barrow, pick, and spare ; but still I 
am at a loss to see what they should 
have to do with getting up rome sort 
of party here on Thuraday next? 

“You're rather slow then to pick 
upa man’s meanin’, huping no offence 
ye know.” 7 

“No offence whatever ; but I still 
confess I don’t perceive your drift. 
‘There’s no first sod to turn here Tan- 
net, after all the havoc your men 
have made right through the ? 

{didn’t think there were sny,” 
retorted Joe, but there's s toonnel 

it the titst pick into ; aud the 
4 taset laid cet sad all ready 
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start wi’. Now it seemed to me that 
‘we could have t’ould barrinet, or bet- 
ter, may be, the yoong lady’ lass to 
wheel away first barrerful o’ stooff.”* 

“Capital! I aee it all now, as plain 
as you do, There are several of your 
men’s children in the little achool at 
‘Wymerton just now, so that will be 
@ good excuse for my joining in the 
thing, with all the rompers from the 
rectory garden, if you ate not too 
proud to let the parson go shares in 
your party, eh, Tanner?” said Mr. 
Owen with a smile, that seemed to 
pay off the navigator playfully for 
the lofty tone in which he had repu- 
diated the notion of wanting help 
towards giving the projected enter- 
tainment. 

It was finally agreed betwoen the 
two, that with ajudicions ignoring of 
the Cameley revel question, Mr. Tan- 
ner should propownd the scheine that 
rame evening tu his mates; and that 
in case of its finding favour with 
them, he should on the following day 
piche appearance at the rectory, and 
there, in solemn conclave with the 
parson ani his active, practical-mind- 
ed, good-tempered, httle wife—pro- 
ceed to monld its rough clay Into 
determinate and detailed design. 

“Thechapealltonk to itkeever than 
even l'd areckoned, Mr, Owen: fairly 
bhized out aboot it: apecial aboot the 
toonnel and the barrer. But they 
rays t’ ould gentleman is not to wheel 
it; nor to use pick and spade, ye 
know. Tho lady lass must wheel a 
load along a plank for loock and love, 
they says.” 

“So let it be then: only where and 
how shall we get a little set of tools, 
between to-night and Thursday next.” 

“Oh, that’s all settled, sir, Mog- 
gany can’t be come at casy hereabouts, 
they say, nor that black wood as 
Dolishesto make tool-handleawi’, But 

immy Lockwood, our contractor's 

penter, has got a pretty alab o’ 
waluut "ood, and he'll be bound to 
turn ux out a baby barrer in the 
cre yle. ws, got a bit o yaa 

\¢, too, will mak’ atidy patro’ handles: 
and blacksmith Bob will fit’em wi 
pick and spade irons, fit for a fairy, 
‘so he said.” 

“And I have no doubt but what he 
will, He is a first-rate workman, 
that blacksmith of yours, I am told.” 

“An out-and-out good smith : and 





0 bawdy at other jobe thay suith-work 
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too, And now about the eatin’ and 
drinkin’ part o’ it, and sv on. 

“Here! Jane, my dear,” cried Mr. 
Owen to his pleasant housewife, as 
phe passed the open study door; 
“here’s Tanner come up about the 
navvies’ feast on Thursday, and we 
swant your advice upon ull inauner of 
details.” And Mrs. Owon’s practical 
wiadom and experience was soon con- 
trolling the conference, and making 
matters rapidly proceed to tangible 
igsne. 

The invitation, conveyed in person 
to Clara and Six Jeffrey by Mr. Tanner 
himself, was recived ‘with hearty 
warmth of acceptance. Cousin Martha 
and the Maestro were included in it; 
and the men were itied with 
the punctilious politonessof Sir Jeffrey, 
in writing to request the favour of 
being allowed to bring another guest, 
who hal unexpeetedly announced 
himself at the house for Thursday. 
This guest, by the decree of some 
Kindly-smiling, good-neighbourly Ne- 
miosis against him, proved to be none 
other thau the cheery liuter of rail- 
ways and ruilway tolk, Squire Harry 
Chilwood. 

He could uot deny that—thauks to 
Mra. Owen, to the village sehool- 
mistress, and to her littio maidens, 
with hearty help from the few railway 
matrons: willing workers, these last, 
if not themaclves very tasteful de- 
signera—all the externals of this little 
foto had heen very prettily laid out. 
The grass had been mowu close ap to 
the hillside into whieh the tunnel 
‘was to pierce; and on its rich, green 
velvety carpet the carpenter, Le 
wood, had, with a few planks and 
trestles, set up tables and benches tor 
the banquct. Mrs. Owen had covered 
the former with snowy linen. ‘They 
stood in tiers upon the sloping ground, 
with plenty of space to pass ip and 
out between them. On the highest 
level stood the table for the guests, 
facing down hill, with the benches on 
the upper aide alone. Below, placed 

‘en échelon,” 2s soldiera say, were the 
other tables, their benches uo placed 

Mm one side only, facing upwi 50 
that all could look upon the counten- 
ances of the Olympians at the upper. 
Every smile upon the free of Clare, 
gneen of the feaat, could thus let fs 
ite beaming brightness upon all her 
entertainers, As for the children the 
grassy bank had a convenient fold or 
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natural terrace just beneath, wherethey 
could sit unreatruinedly and enjoy the 
fruits, and cake, and fresh milk ‘pro- 
vided inabundanceforthem. On the 
tublen spread for their elders these 
daiuties, at least the cake and fruit, 
were also heaped unsparingly ; but, aa 
may be imagined, intermingled with 
moresolid fure. There had been much 
debating on the nature of the liquids 
to le supplied at those elder boards: 
and the point, for atime, had puzzled 
both Mr. Owen and Joe Tanner to de- 
cide it. 

“Taint as the men moughtn’t put 
wi’ the teaslops, sir,” 
or; “particular wh 
Jays and thei 
AL lirses along wi 
t and reasonable enough when 
h is there, Only it ‘ud lvok like 
< how we couldn't trust the chapa, 
they thenselves, if I wer’ to say 
‘Jets have nowt stronger nor tea.” 

“There's something in that, Joe. 
Yet, semchow, that coarse, thick, 
ropy tavern beer seems out of place 
in your feast, I think. Ab! T have 
it new: do your men ever drink a drop 
of cider?” 

“Well. good cider’s not wopleasant 
dyink on such warm evenin'’s a8 we 
have this ammmer time”’— 

“Farmer Burge, down ot Hick’s 
Hollow, bas atamous cask, I know; 
und, with a littl: sugar, nutmeg, 
Jomens, and cucumber, I'll show you 
to make a famous cider-cup. 
‘xan old way we had at college, 

ner, LT have not quite forgotten 

























Accordingly the bunches of green 

», With their purplish and pink- 

inh flowers, overtopped the cool, clean 
cluna jerinns on the tables, and 
avemed te make part of the floral 
derorations which gaye to them all 
so gay, and joyous, and graceful a 
character. Aas for the. paper tuble, it 
was act out right daintily, Mr. Tanner 
having improved the ‘opportunities 
afforded by his acquaintance with the 
builer at the house, to secure that its 
decking, both in substance and sight, 
lady's 


should be fit for the young 
presence. , 

Only mind ye, sir, we're boun’ to 
pay for any vittles yo Provide now, 


and we tak’ nowt for nowt—all bat. 
‘portying the glasses end the siller 








MGlose against the abrupt rising of 
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the ground into which the tunnel was 
to burrow, a circle been marked 
out with ‘posts and ropes, the 
hidden by evergreens, the second hy 
festoons of wil afl owersy the handi- 
work of the school children. At one 
point in the ring a path led out of it-— 
railed off in the same wanner—along 
which lay, in successivn, five or six 
broad planks of deal, freshly planod 
aud smooth. Along these Clara was 
to wheel the “Laby-barrow” when she 
should have filled it with the earth, 
which lay loosened to the stroke of 
the “pick fit for a fairy.’ That tool 
iteelf, and its companion spade, though, 
rhaps, somewhat weighty for any 
mt the gnomes of fairy land a 
variety of the fairy race which, per 
haps, most readily would present 
self to the imagination of Blackamith 
Bob—were none too much so for a 
well-grown, stately girl, such as our 
Clara. The most fastidious critic in 
iron work could not but have allowed 
that they were models of practical 
smith’s craft. The wheelbarrow, tov. 
‘was pronounced by keen judges to be 
a8 workmanlike, in shape and build, 
as any navvy's heart could wish; and 
“as light and handsome as a cabinet- 
maker coult have turned it eut,” 
added esthetieal enthusiasts. Even 
Joe Tanner, with hia reuniniscence of 





the Great “Jvonction” ceremunies 
did not ret_ the “moggany” nor 
the black handles, The absence of 


the “scription” on an inch of silver, 
haps fretted him a little ; but Mr. 
weus assurances that the chances 
were strongly in favour of the subse- 
quent addition of that monumental 
ornament by the fair presentee, went 
some way towards consoling lim. 
What a cheer the men gave as th 
saw Clara, on the old Baronet’s a: 
come out by the path, among the 
tall feathering ferns, from under the 
deep cool shadows of the untouched 
oaks! Her dress, of nome soft wa- 
terial, made admirable draping for her 
noble figure; the afternoon sunlight 
played a0 strongly upon its simpic, 
severe, yot graceful folds, that although 
it was tho summer season, there 
seemed to be nothing sombre about 
ita rich glowing tint of brown. One 
pink knot of ribbon on her breast was 
the only ornament she wore ; a gar- 
den hat, with an inch or two of fine 
‘black lace at the brim, shaded her 
brow, and yet did not hide the lus- 
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trous, 5 ea ia of her e) blue 
eyes. ¢ self- possession and dignit; 
with which she returned the courtesy 
of the working men took nothing 
from the winsome cordiality of her 
salutation. She was not acting, con- 
sciously or unconsciously; and yet her 
action was the perfection of that con- 
summate art, which consists not in 
imitation of uature, but in the adop- 
tion and correction of natural 
in motion. No tutoring conld have 
given her that poetical union of 
nity with winning grace; yet, per- 
no untutored person conld have 
ed toit. Her rough hosts per- 
ceived and admired in it they knew 
not what; and paid their tribute in a 
second heasty cheer. The Maestro 
saw and adinired with understandin; 
and, for the life of him, coul 
not have kept from joining in that 
cheer loudly as he did 

There was no want, either, of this 
stately wineome srace in the manner 
wherewith, in playful solemnity, she 
discharged her duties under the York- 
shire gunger's guidance, in breaking 
ground for the new tunnel which was 
to be. “She's a bonny ‘navvy,’” etut- 
tered the man; “Yet a perfect lady,” 
sud the Squire in undertone to the 
baronet. 

After this strictly professional pe 
geant, Mr. Tanner lind provided that, 
afew of the simpler athletic games 
should occupy the men awhile, whilst 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen had outdone their 
own practised ingenuity in providing 
amusements for the children. So 
hearty was the ringing laughter of 
those’ clear young voices, and ao at 
tive the sight of their mnocent 
murestenined merriment, that 
of the workmen, the great ma- 
jority found aniusement and pleasure 
enough for themselves in watching or 
assinting those childish sports, 

‘Then followed the sharp, short, de- 
cistve onslanght upon the eakes and 
cherries and mugs of sweet new milk, 
hy the panting little ones divided 
between their keen relish for the treat 
and their unwearied cagerneas to be- 
gin once more tho famous play. It 
war good fur any man’s heart to seo 
with what shamefaced manly tender- 
ness, some of the biggent-fisted, 
bushiost-whiekered of tho “chaps,” 
ministered to the wante of the tiniest 
and weukest of the guestlings just 
then. I wish some painter could 
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have put upon canvas the grave bye- 
pla tt toe cherry,” between one 
* Hulicing Ben,” ashe wasknowninthe 
gang, and a little plump toddling boy 
of the ripe age of three, whose con- 
vulsive sobs for the temporary loss of 
his “mammy” had moved that stal- 
wartearth-workerto pity,and induced 
him to offer such consolation as that 
sportive method of consuming the 
Inscious fruit could give. Presently, 
like a flight of chaftinches, the chil- 
dren rose and took wing to the slope 
above, where soon they were chirrup- 
ing and fluttering amongst the fern, 
and grass, and flowers. ‘There were 
ralliug and tumbling, too, in that 
waving vordure, of chubby fat dar- 
lings, More suggestive of baby por- 
poises than even of plump unfledyed 
chatiinches; but I am not certain of 
the congruity of the simile, since 
young porpoises rarcly tumble and 
roll in summer grass sloping froin 
woody coverts. 

Their joyous noises were a sort of 
music at the graver banquet of the 
elders, sitting down with more xtead- 
fast, if not mare vigorous, resulve to 
their share of the feasting. 

Tt was.o nervous moment for the 
caterers, Mr. Owen and his friend Joe, 
when that experimental beverage, the 
cider-cup, was first poured ont_into 
the mugs of the thirsty meu. They 
eyed the expectant drimkers as the 
captains of  ¢ pany might do th 
troops at a crinis of battle, if not quite 
certain of their courage; or 13 an 
author might steal a look ronnd the 
box corner at a public of doubtful 
toniper, just as the weak point of his 
new play wus being neared by the 
actors on the stage. 

Thero was a wry face or two made 
hore and there down the tables; as 
here and there down the ranks a re- 
cruit or two might wince; or here and 
there down the stalls u sour critic or 
two might put on asnecr, ominous of 
4% coming hisu, 

But, happily, the first mug emptied 
was that of “Hulking Ben,” whose 
taste had been propared—or vitiated 
88 some might think - by the sweet 

juices of such occagional cherries aa 

e had snapped successfully in his 

ame with the weeping toddler. And 

opinion waa the first which found 
Teant for an unuertoue, but might be 

ant for an underton it might be 
heard at fifty yards = ees 
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“Washy! but none so nasty; and 
fust-rate for the wimmen volk!* 

Mr. Tauner’s breath came again. 
Ben was a fashionable authority, not 
spite of, hut in virtue of his “hulki- 
nex8.’ ia opinion, thus expressed, 
would be sufficient to secure for the 
“cup” what the French call “a suc- 
cvas of esteem tho’ not of admiration.” 

Clara, Cousin Martha, and Mra. 
Owen had w fair excuse for rising 
trom their table before it was quite 
reasonable to expect the serious par- 
ties to desist, ‘They went up the hill 
side to look after the children, and 
Were soon dancing round in rings and 
threading needles with long chains 
of happy little ones, 

ii t last, even childhood’s inde- 
fatigable powers of play hegan to flag, 
and it was proponed that some one 
should tcll a story to the flushed and 
tired company, which gathered itself 
in une gromp upon the grass under the 
font of u great onk-tree. There lay 
across it the trunk of one of its fallen 
comrades, and on this the narrator 
was to nit, as ona throne, the eager 
audience at her feet. Little Mrs. 
Oweu was a first rate story-teller for 

fire, The scholars of Wymerton 
W this well, and entreated her to 
Before she had quite tinished 
her tale the hearers had increased in 
number imperceptibly, since the new. 
comers une Ringly or by twos and 
threes. and sut down silently among 
the children on the gras. And now 
came Clun’s turn. She had ouce, 
for the delectation of Mra Oweu'a 
ewn clatdren, half recited aud halt 
mung. aecording to a yersion of her 
own, the oldest and most touching of 
nursery tales, the story of the Babes: 
in the Wood. Mra Owen insisted 
that -he should auceced her upon the 
rustic throne, and repeat the legend. 
What fitter time or place or audience 
for the repetition of it!—with the 
leafy canopy of the grand old oak 
above her head, the tangled thickets 
of Wymerton woods behind her, the 

le shadows of evening just think- 
ing to fall wpon them, and with all 
those childish faces before her up- 
turned and expectant, wistful, yet 
smiling. 

She had sung and said but some 
three or four verses, before the ma- 
jority of the party, which had been 
‘gathered for the little feast, had joined 
themselves to the original childish 
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up around her. In her provious 
olay with them she had first unfasten- 
ed the strings of her hat, and then had 
taken it off altogether, and thrown it 
down beside her. The massive and 
shapely beauty of her well-poised lead 
could thus be seen by all that looked 
on her: the calm white breadth of brow 
hadnothingtoconcealit. Thesoft rich- 
ness of. ber heavy ‘braids of hair caught, 
as it were, an halo from the upward 
slanting rays of the setting sun, which 
gilt them, The Macatro could not re- 
giet the impulse which moved him, 
to wreatlic into a crown two leaf 
branchlets, plucked from the Dru 
cal tree, and then to place it gently 
upon her head. She only smiled as 
she felt him do this, and shook it 
slightly, with a motion worthy of a 
priestess, wrapped in a contemplation 
which might nut be broken into. The 
fire and energy with which she tuld 
the conflict between the murderous- 
minded men, kept her hearers breath- 
Jess with roused emotion. Some of 
the men, that had been lying or loung- 
ing on the grass, fairly knelt up, and 
nailed their eyes on her. By a sinyu- 
lar chance, as if to provide that every 
circumstance should scem to be in 
keeping with her song, it so happened, 
that as she cume to tell how the sweet 
babes laid them down to sicep at even- 
ing in the wood, a little fair-haired 
girl who had crept near and nearer 
to her stiJl, exhansted by play, und 
soothed into druwsiness by the meliuw 
music of the singer's voice, dropped 
her little head on Clara’s kn nd 
fell asleep—the golden ringlets show- 
ering into her jap. As she chanted 
with deep, pathetic, plaintive sweet- 
ness, the death-song of the injured 
innocents, and the charity of the dear 
redbreasted birds, you might have 
taken her—we will not say for some 
inspired muse on Helicon, for clasac 

ce was not the characteristic of the 
fushed and entranced group in front 
of her ;—but you might have taken 
her for come Rune-maiden of the old 
Scandivian sea-kings’ time, charming 
the Northmen of rude and sinewy 
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and stalwart strength, by the gentle 
etrating power of her rhymes. 

h, what if her plebeian lover could 
have seen her so? What if that true- 
hearted brother of the sons of toil 
could but have seen those working 
brethren thus, under speil of her voice 
anttlook? Poor Bfark! it mighthave 
warped the judgment he was to pro- 
nounce in time. 

Thatthe women and children should 
at last have sobbed aloud, was only 
what might have been expected of 
them. But it was, perhaps, an unex- 
pected thing that morethan oneof the 
“navigator chaps” should have been 
suspected shrewdly of having joined 
the chorus of their tears. Perhaps the 
shrewd suspicions of theirhaving done 
80, after all, were falne; but the asper- 
ity with which, the next day, the state- 
nent of them was reac uted, may seem 
to certain readers confirmatory, rather, 
of their truth. 

“JT wish as Ieould havethe polishin’ 
off o' them two rough uns,” guoth 
Hulking Ben, uprising from the 
award; “and as to Iirdsnestin’ 0” 
roluns, I've whopped a chap for doin’ 
such ufore now, and, mayhap, shall 
do it, powerful, agin !” 

“Well, Squire,” ingnired Sir Jeft- 
rey, as they went homeward, arm 
in arm, through the wood, “what 
think you of such a scene as that?” 

“Wonderful” he answered ; “those 
rough ¥ fellows too, LI couldn't 
have ed it! Orphens taming 
the brates in Ovid suid turn up in 
my mind’ 

“T cant wonder the girl cleaves 
with enthustasin to her art, when 
there is so genuine an artist soul, in 
the highest sense, within her. I fear 
the consciouancas of so grand a power 
will make it hard to wean her from 
her career.” 

Sir Jeffrey was right: the loftiness 
and tenderness of the emotion ati 
by that evening's cvent in Clara, were 
destined to weigh in that acale of the 
balance of her mind which was oppo- 
site to that in which her old friend 
threw his influence. 
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“ Tae water in that tunnel at Wymer- 
ton seems they turn out @ trouble- 
some job, gentlemen,” quoth the head 


man in their office at Manchester, to 
those magnates of the railway world, 
Messrs. Bright and Braesy. 


1858.) 
“How so?’ said those gentlemen, 


in chorus. . 
*Did not Mr. Robertson, the chief 
engineer, givo an eye to it jast woek, 
on his way down to the Northern 
lines 4 '@ wrote and told him to do 


no.” 

“Oh yes! Mr. Robertson spent four- 
and-twenty hours dewn in the neigh- 
pourhood last week; looked up all 
the works completed on the branch 
line; and examined those in progress 
atthe tunnel, carefully. There's a re- 

noré from him about them, in his 
[eter of this morning; and_ that's 
what made me mention it. He saya 
the common pumps we sent down 
first don’t ‘work at all, And if they 
did, they wouldi’t be of much vse. 
Ut will want steam power us well as. 
improved pumps to keep that water 
down. He says, too, some one should 
be nent to superintend ; »xome mum 
with a knowledge of hydraulic hh 
ahead on hia sbottlers, and all the 
etter if he could be one with hands 
and fingers at the end of his arms.” 

“Well! it's rather inconvenie 
just now,” said Mr. 
go mach on june. " 
away; Mr. Clark 's on the Nortbern 
sections; Mr. Brownjohn down in 
Wales. Upon my word, I can't think 
who in te go.” 

“No!” suid Mr. Bright. “But 
something must be done. They're 
cautankerons parties the directors of 
that branch Ime —a local company 
who have the notion that contractors 
will necessarily cheat country squires 5 
and are always cageT ta vind 
their character for busines: -capacity 
with the shareholders, by exacting 
penalties and forfeits fur delay. How 
soon does the coutract bind us to de- 
liver that Wymerton section, Mr. 
Saunders?” 

“Somewhere about four months 
hence, or teas,” said the manager; 
“but [ can refer” ; and therewith he 
opened » ponderous red ledger on tho 
ottice table. 

“Let me sce; W.~WYM. Yes! 
Wymerton, folio 46, section P, Ab! 
here I have it. What's to-day ?)— 
with en upward look at the almanac 

























—“the twelfth; yes! Well, three 
months and five daya to the exact 
date, gentlemen.” 

“No time to 5] then,” returned 


Mr. Bright, “considering what re- 
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mains to he done upon the line. Con- 
found that tunnel ; what a bore it is.” 

“1 wish wecould boreitaathorough- 
y as it’s likely to bore us,” said Mr. 

Brasny, who had a feeble turu for 
humour. Mr, Saunders, the manager, 
lenghed consumedly. 

“Vt's all very well laughing,” again 
insixted Bright ; “but paying forteita 
for uon-performance of contract is no 
laughing matter: and it’s a sort of 
nt I shonld hate making just 
wich if halfpence were in question 
Hof Inmdred pound notes.” 
1, after a parse, be said again, 
“Who's that young man at Newton 
forge, Mr. Saunders ; could we trust 
him with the yob# There’s not much 
stirring down at Newton, ix there? 
Is he enginecr enough for the cuse, 

met? 

yery man for it, sir,” said 
niiers, confidently. “Whata block- 
F was not te think of him! He's 
jit what Robertson asks for— has a 
head his shoulders; and always 
was a first-rate workman, too. You've 
feund the mebt man for the right 
place this time, Me. Brielt. Why, 
now L come to think upon it, I've 
gt a bundle of papers and drawings 
ee sent in tome foriny inspection aud. 
milvice, Carce weeks ago i and T verily 
Velieve they are plans for some im- 
provement. in steam-pumping, too, 
Ay, that they are," he continued, ag 
he drew out from his desk, and un- 
rolled the sheets of drawmy and trac- 
ing paper. * Pumps. by all that's 
coincident! Tliadu't time te look them 

vers Jat PH do su this very after- 


















ell, that you may do,” said Bfr, 
Bright: “but it's no uxe delaying to 
seud line if you think that he's the 
nan. Send down by telegraph to 
Newton, and tell him to come here 
by the mail train this evening.” 

“There's the alycbra class to-night, 
at the Institute, to provide for,” said 
Mark to Ingran, “as well as the 
little fellows on Sunday. I don’t ex- 
pect to be back by that day; for Mr. 

unders’ telegraph warns me to 
bring a portmanteau.” The modern 
“telegram,” good reader, had not yet 
been excogitated ; nor had that fa- 
Tous controversy concerning its legi- 
timacy arisen as yet ia the columns of 
the Pimes, 
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“Why, Travers here will take the 


a plus D fellows to-night for you,” 
said In; nodding at his friend the 
college Don aud tutor from St. Sylves- 


ter's, “He can stay over Sunduy, too, 
and help me with ny duty as weil as 
look after your class of little ones ; 
can’t you, Travers ?” 

The sitting was in Ingram’s Toom, 
where the young men had tuken « 
five o’clock dinner; the bread and 
cheese, which constituted the dessert, 
were on the table still. 

“The ‘a plus b fellows,’ ns you call 
them, to-night, by all ineans,” an- 
awered the collegian; “but I don't 
feel en certain about the staying over 
Sunday. I ought to be back in Ox- 
ford.” 

“Back in Jericho!” cried Ingram. 
“What, in the middle of the Long! 
It would tax your utmost ingenuity to. 
frame an excuse for hurrying back to 
St. Sylvester's, Do you think the one 
scout on the Don's staircase, aud the 
deserted cats which prow! along the 
cloister, safe from the terriers of un- 
dergraduates, in svarch of plump eol- 
loge mice, can't spare you for a week 
or two, more orient? Nonsense! You 
stay hereoverSunilay, Master Travers, 
Tecan tell you; and over two or three 
Sundays more, for all I enn prominc 
you just yet. I have got so arcas- 
tomed to have Brandling living here, 
that I couldn't bear to be left am the 
house all alone. And what's inure, ax 
one good turn deserves another, and 
you were a capital coach in book- 
learning to me, when I was up at Ox- 
ford, I intend to repay the ben 
and will show you xonething wi 
a working parson’s life than you 
learn in tollege ehape), Bo you anny 
make up your mini ta stop in grimy 
Newton yet a bit. How long shalt 
you be gone, Mark!” 

“IT haven't the least notion. Here's 
the extent of my infocmation.” And 
he read off from a slip of paper 

“Saunders, Manch. to Bran 1 
Newton-forge. “Come up to-night, 
July 30, by 9.15 express; bring port- 
manteau.” 

“1 hope you won't be gone Jong, for 
my own sake, as I said, besides the 
‘a plus b nectet and the Sunday 
echolara. Decidedly, Travers must 
stay and keep me company.” 

“Ob no! I tuke it, I must soon be 
back again ; forthoughthere’snothing 
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ial on hand down here just now, 
the regulur work is never child’s-play, 
and all those men and that material 
want looking over and looking up con- 


tual): 

be Whit time is it ?? 

“Tn railway parlance, 7.25. You 
don’t want yet to be paching up that 
important article of luggage, the port- 
mantem Sit still a bit.” 

“Well, not exactly ; but I have a 
case of inxtrrments, & colour box, & 
board, and set of rulera, and such 
like, down in the committee men’s 
druvers, at the Institute, I must 
step: down and fetch thear. I may be 
it engineering, and want then: 










T commend yor prudence, Mr. 
Brandling,” said Ingram, with mock 
stateliness, “Travers hail better go 











down with you, as the class nicets at 
echt, Twill stay here till yon come 
back, and go with you to the station, 


if you hke. 

Arrived at Manchester, Mark was 
puch pleased to hear, from Mr, San - 
ders, the nature of the work which 
lay hefore him. Not without becom- 
ing modesty, yet not without mani- 
fe a thorough conviction of the 
practical soundness of his own theo- 
ries, did he press upon the attention, 
first of thar gentleman, and then of 
their common industrial chiefs, the 
advantages of adopting his pluns for 
the engines that should Te used. 
Messrs, Bright and Urassy did not. 
feel confident enough in their own 
terhnical skill to decide at once upon 
viding to his urgnments ; they were 
gicat contractors, not great engineers, 
Bat his whole manner in conducting 
it made upon their shrewd and ex- 
perienced minds the most favourable 
impression. 

‘That young man will do, Saun- 
ders, depend upon it,” they said to 
their firet lieutenant; and you will 
he gool enengh to forward these 
drawings forthwith to Mr. Robertson. 
Vi he separ favourably - tell him to 
return them without delay, the thing 
shull be tried. In the meanwhile, 
Brandling should go down and see 
how matters atand tu-morrow. 

This order Mr. Saunders intimated 
to Mark, who pignifiedl his readiness 
to comply with it, but asked leave to 
reul, or to have read to him, the 
original report of Mr. Roberteos, 
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ecrning his own visit to the works 
There were other and confidential 
matters alluded to in the letter—par- 
Hamentary prospects of competing 
projected lines, hints as to the sup- 
posed solvency or insolvency of other 

at contracting firms, and predic- 
ions of the fortunes of divers sorte 
of railway-stuck—so that the cau- 
tious Mr. Saunders contented himself 
with reading out to the younger man 
such portions of it only as referred to 
the watery mischiefs in the tunnel. 

“Weil, [ think I understand the 
case pretty well now, sir; but there 
is one thing you have not told me, that: 
T remember, and that is exactly whe 
this troublesome tunnel is, althon: 
T know it’s on the Skillurgten line 
somewhere.” 

“Ob! uh! to be sure; huw were 
you tu inake your way there without 
some precise directions | Wymerton's: 
the name of the village.” 

“Wymerton!” said Mark, with a 
flush of surprise. “What ¢ near Wy- 
merton-place, pear old Sir Jeffrey 
Wyiner’s property ¢” 

* Just xo, to be sure ; the line rims 
through a part of the old yentleuntn's: 
park; De you know the phice at 
a 


“Ouly by name, Good afternoon, 
sir!” And out burried Mark. by no 
means anxious to let Mr. unders, 
or any person living, speculate upon 
the causes of the emotion w 
seized upon him at the name of V 
mertou. In the frank intercourse 
whi had existed between Clans 
Jerningham, her Cousin Martha, and 
himself, Wyinerton- 
and mere, had been hous 
All rominincences of Clara's girlhood, 
all thonghta und feclmus of. home, 
were inextricably blended h 
mame of the dear ald place ; and with 
one who loved her to the inmost fibre 
of his deep heart, as Mark did, that. 
unknown Wymerton was enchanted 
ground. 

What a wearisome afternoon_he 
should have in Mauchester! How 
much better to apend the honrs at 
Jeast on the way thither where he 
Way now gv anxious te be, sv impa- 
tient. The night train would get him 
down into the neighbourhood by day- 
light ; and he might see the golden 
sunrise gleam upon that mirror of 
the mere at Wymorton, whose waters 
had often reflected her image! He 
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walked back to the office. Mr. Saun- 
ders was still there. 

“Oh! by all means, the sooner the 
better ; it would be certainly one clear 
day guined if you cuuld be down at 
Wywwerton to-morrow morning. I had 
not thought of suggesting the night 
train, heranse you had a lung rattle 
up from Newton yesterday ; but if 
you are not tired, and wish it, by all 
means gv.” 

“You made a good hit in remem- 

ins that young Brandling, Mr. 
Lit,” said Suuuders to his chief, 
kone hour ur twa after Mark's second, 
departare from the office. “Young 
man that puts his heart into what be 
does, ir. Jy think of his calling 
t that he might get 
down to Skillingford by the night 
trai dl thence on to Wymerton.” 
nly Mark, in this instance, 
Raed pat his heart into what he was 
domg. But not perhaps in’ that 
separ, evitetly, in which he appeared 
to Mr. Saunders to have done xo, But 
Mark was fated not to gain hin first 
i on of Wymertou mere hy the 
pt of morming sunshine, Has im- 
panonee, even had it been known to 
the stenyhearted directors of the two: 
Independent linen of ral, by travel- 
Ting on whieh he waste reach Skil- 
ford, would scarcely lave moved 
om their present determina- 
nm te eratity, atthe expense of an 
ending, but niweh encaring, pub- 
je amimonity entertained 
wetinet ete other by their respective: 
beards, 

Jr was trae that the vergcious, if 
intricate, Bradshiw, assured thase 
ingenious persons who could make 
head ot tail of his pugzes, more puz- 
ins than a table of 
leaving Manches- 

might— - 
jet me see, up line, page 
twenty three, column’ a. No, that’a 
a down train! Ah, here, within the 
hrackets! No! opposite page, sec- 
tien z, 13, below the break there. 
Yer!" they inight hope te reach 
Ruubleham junction by 1.26, 4M, 
and thence, upon shifting their per- 
sons and hyggage across the platform, 
and migrating into the domaina of an- 
other company, they might hope by 
5.17 to he delivered at the station at 
Skillingford, Rut these hopes were 
based solely upon the theory of the 
coincidence at Rumbleham of the two 
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separate and independent trains, due 
there at the untimely hour of 1.26, 
A.M. ;—and some little interruption 
of good feeling between the boards of 
the two companies having occurred 
since the last monthly impression of 

radshaw, such hopes were, for the 
present, doomed to daily disappoint- 
ment. The directors of the line on 
which the Skillingford station is 
situated could imagine no more 
genious and gratifying device for irri- 
fating, humiliating, and confounding 
the othor obnoxious hoard, than issu- 
ing injunctions tu the guards and dt 
vers of their trains nut to enter the 
platform shed at Rumbleham until 
the whistle of the inimical company’s 
train should be heard, announcing its. 
arrival upon the sharp curve near that 
atation; and then soto manage, by 
dint of energy and proniptitade, as to 
discharge any goods ur passengers 
they might have to deposit, and to 
whisk, sereeching, off again before it 
were possible tor the station-master, 
guards, und porters of the other side, 
with all the goodwill in the world, to: 
have accomplished the platform tran- 
sit. With such zeal and sympathy, 
indeed, did the servants of the board 
enter into the views and feelings of 
their dhrectors on thix matter, that 
vertuin little unforeseen incidents hist 
grown of it, by ne means pleasing to. 
the main hody of the shareholders, 
who at the next general necting hid 
the hud taste to attack the direrts 
forthem, with “ignorant and unjustifi- 
able abuse,’—se at least the chairman 
designated it, in his apirited reply te 
the spokesman of those shareholders, 
Such an incident, for example, was 
that display of “energy” in rapid un- 
loading of goods, which caused that 
smash of china worth two hundred 
and fifty pounds, belonging to Mensa, 
Tippotta and Sorcers, who obtained, 
iefore ajury, full damages with costs. 
Such again was that result of * prow 
titude” in starting the train, which 
led to the accident, wherein Mr. 
Wirey Screwe, the eminent Chance 
barrister, broke the tibia of his left 
leg, a matter which was “wnicably” 
eoinpromised at cust of a compenaa- 
tion, the amountof which I am afraid 
to set down here. 

No such exciting incidents, how- 
ever, enlivened the simall houra 
that Pericolar night on which Mark 
Brandling betook himeelf from Man- 
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chester to Skillingford by the 7.15, 
BM. All that happened waa, that, in 
spite of the Manchester train having 
hushed its whistle and driven slap 
round the dangerous curve into the 
station, at an awful risk to lifo and 
limb, the energetic promptitude of 
their watchful and ingenious enemiea 
contrived to frustrate the gallant 
attempt; and at 1.28, am. Mark 
found himself on the hostile platform, 
in company with his portmantean, 
gazing wistfully down the long, 
straight four-mile viata, where the 
glowering red light behind the train. 
in rapid motion was dying by dininu- 
tion out of all sight. 

No passenger but himself had 
crossed the platform, and as the great. 
feat of the night was successfully per- 
formed, the station-maater, policeman, 
parters, at once retired to their 
i ~turative alumbers, 
leaving only one of the latter body in 
charge of the rtation-house, who 
should also check the time of passage 
of the 3.50 goods’ train, by which, if, 
xo minded, Brandling might perhapa 
get on to Skillinwjerd. There are 
some nen Whose conversational inea- 
pacity becomesall the more confirmed, 
ay well uy the more evident, by what- 
ever attempt ix made on the part of 
others tooservome it. And of tliselass 
was the estimable, brond-eheuldered 
uuin, ingreen velveteens wrought with: 
letters und figures in red worsted, 
upon whose social acquirementa Mark 
nunc himself cast for diversion dur- 
ing the next two wea ors and 
more, After eliciting a certain wum- 
her of aha and ohs, yes and noes, hy 
skilful and urgent queastionings, it be- 
came painfully apparent that nothing 
farther was to be extracted from what 
may have heen, after all, the deep 
treasury of his thoughts and fancies. 
So, after cent perusal of a lnat 
h’s time-table, of a placard pro~ 
claiming what forty-shilling woes had 
overtaken some hantened criminal, 
who, with: a third-class ticket, had 
appear d in defiance toall human law 
aul equity, seated in a second-class 
conveyance at Rumbicham junction; 
then of un exhortation addressed to 
agriculturiats, urging upon them to 
test the virtues of Jones’s incompar- 
able cough pills for pigs; lastly, of an 
advertisement, with wood-cutn, con- 
gemming the matchless St of the cele- 

fourteen-shilling trowsers— 
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Mark had nothing left for it but to 
seat himself on his portmantean, 
brought out of the chill night air into 
the booking-office, and to contrast the 
regular heavy ticking of the railway 
clock with the fitful sputterings of the 
water in the Fas pipe, on the bate- 
wing flame of which his eyes were 
fixed with vacant gaze. 

"Tho prospect of a seven or eight 
hour’s journey in @ goods’ train, is net 
in Ttael , under most circumstances, 
enlivening, nor does embarkution 
thereon usually confer a sense of re- 
fief; but Mark jumped up in ecstacy 
from his seat when the premonitory 
whistle startled and roused the un- 
commanicative ant nodding porter. 
There chanced to be a couple of 
ewpty second-class carriages gent 
down with the goods’ tracks by thin 
train, they being in want of fresh 
painting or of some small repasrs, ane 
in one of these he ensconced himnelf 
delightedly, and was sven again on 
his Way to Skillingford. 

On his way, indeed, but ato far 
other rate of speed than in that mail 
train wherein he had fondly hoped to 
make his journey thither. “Ne blush 
of sunrise should he pee reflected upon 
the surface of the still mere at Wy- 
merton; not an hour nor a space 
five short minutes should he find time 
to give to the play of fancy, on lis 
first treading the enchanted ‘ground. 
An inunedinte introduction to Joe 
Tunner and | en, with moist and 
sloppy investigations in a dark tunnel, 
not a little dangerous by reason of 
slips and crumblings, were the sterner 
realities which he understoud must 
awnit him. He must xpend what 
might yet be saved of the forenoon 
in acrurate and minute inspection of 
the deficient engines and the general 
aspect of the works—-the whole after- 
noon in digesting a report, of which 
the evening post must convey a copy 
to Mr. Saunders. Provoking all this, 
in one sense, yet not displeasing, per- 
haps, upon the whole, to the temper 
of such a mind as Mark’s, ‘The post- 
poning of au anticipated pleasure to 
an immediate discharge of a dewn- 
right duty, waa neither an uneecus- 
tomed nor a painful thing to hin. 
Mr. Saunders may have been adcident- 
ally mistaken on this one occasion as 
to the sense in which “the young man 
had put his heart into what he did;” 
but cesentially his catimate of Brand- 
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ling’s character as a doer of work to 
bo done, was just and true. There 
‘was a superintendeht of the works at 
the tunnel, of somewhat superior edu- 
cation and rank to that of our old 
axequaintance, the Yorkshireman; both 
he and the lattor worthy fellow were, 
within a couple of hours from Mark’s 
arrival, thoroughly satisfied with the 
new chief sent down to them, con- 
vineed of his intelligence, decision, 
and «kill, and won over by his frank 
aud manly heartiness to serve under 
him willmgly in this new phase of 
their industrial campaign. “I must 





say as he behaved hike @ gentleman 
to me, sit,” quoth the superintend- 
ent to M 


Owen, whom he met in 
1e—an honour- 
hing from one 
was, of course, 
he new-comer, 
ing tine gentle- 
was the aeem- 
ingly contrauhetory eulogy bestowed 
upon hun by Tanner, in conversation 
on the xune topic with bis mates. 
“TCs ofl coat, and oop shirt sleeves 
wil un workman like: and a tidy fore- 
arm tea, when sleeves 4+ oop 5 as if 
heel handled a piek or huunner, or 
pumiuat hisself store this.” 

Neither the supermtendent nor Joe 
Tanner were capable of pronouncing 
judgment upon Mark's scheme for 
mails ing the structure of the engines 
and pumping apparatus, by which he 

propesed te replace the old ones ; but 
both of them the wit to perceive 
that his yn teal knowledge of ma- 
chinery did make bim comprehend 
at aghince, and more thoroughly than 
they themselves could explain the 
matter, the faults and deficiencies of 
these which had been tried already. 
Tis announcement that steam power 
would be required to cope fairly with 

dittenlty was expecially gratify 
ing to Joe ‘Tamner'a sense of self- 
exteem, i it confirmed the opinion 
he had confided to Sir Jetirey, con- 
cerning the nature of the work in 
hand, even before the day on which 
Clara, with the maple-handled tools, 
had given the first atroke of a pick to 
the new tunnel. 

‘There was no inn at Wymerton; the 
village itself being too small, and, 
until these latter railway times, too 
remote from any great highway to 
support such an catablishmeut. il- 
lingtord, a more considerable place, 
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with a neat new railway hotel, was 
four miles distant ; much too fur off 
fora man who must elose upon 
his work of every day. But the su- 
perintendent, concilisted by Mark’s 
pleasant behaviour to him, had solved 
the difficulty by the time he returned 
from his dinner and chance meeting 
with Mr. Owen. There wasa dairy 
farm-honse with ivy clad gables and 
rose-trellised front, amidst the 
meadows, between the Rectory and 
the river, where the steck kine stood 
midway in the water, wider shade 
of pollard willows, at noontide of 
slowing summer dayr. That house 
had under its thatched roof, a spare 
bedroom, the dazzlmg whiteness af 
whore furniture and window ¢cur- 
tains could not be shained by the 
snowy puff-halls of the guelder rose 
which brushed aguinst the lattice. 
And down stairs there was a little 
parlour, kept with corresponding 
trimness and care, scented by the 
mignonette which grew beneath its 
window-nill outside. Friends of Par- 
son Owen, whom the rectory could 
not accommotlate, had sometimes been 
the favoured ocenpants of #0 desiiable 
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8 lodging; and, upon tho understand- 
ing that the rector gave a general 
jomt guarantee with the superintend- 
eut, as touching the respectability 
of the engineering gentleman, Mar 
might, if he so plonsed, enjoy the 
privilege of becoming lndger there for 
a while. is first duy's work had 
been hard, in compensntion it was not 
overlung : for the post left Wymerton 

five, and his first report to Man- 
chester had to be finished by that 
hour. He contrived, moreover, to 
find time fora few lines to his friend 
Ingram, at Newton forge, acquaint- 
him with his present residence 
a evupation, He had work befure 
him- so he wrote- for several weeks 
at the very least, und therefore 
begged of lim to send certain things, 
winch wauld be reqnisite for ao pro- 
lev wn ubsence. And chiefly he 
desired him to pack, most carefully, 
in such and guch wf hos, exprosely 
made forit, which he would find on 
such and such a shelf, the must pre- 
vious of Brandling’s Poresoaiony the 
framed lithoxraph which had been 
riven him at Venice, by his friend 
toninat, 












ON THE FRENOUM AND ITALIAN NOBILITY. 


Anironic Italian, imbued with Fre: 
ideas of social equality, hax, in an 
grammatic couplet, put the following 
sarcastic question — Who knows but 
some day a sufficiently powerful m- 
croscope will discover the globules of 
nobility in the blood {” = The nobility 
of the gencral noblesse of France 
and Italy seems indeed to require 
some extraordinary intervention to- 
wards both denoting its existence and 
aunaking it useful. 

Politically considered— and it is this 
important view we now take—thuse 
twocountries have suffered much from 
the want of a worthy, leading aristo- 
eracy; and the new question as to the 
coustitution of the future government 
of Italy depends in some degree on 
the character of her noblemen. In 
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Des Usurpations de Titres Nobihaires, Yar le Vte. Rubert DE. . . 


large measure France also has need 
of an adnurable aristocracy. The 
patitie propeeition above put may be 
tahen almost an jued de la lettre, for 
the nation that teal nobility of Tace 
ia trausmitted from generation to ge- 
neration, has ever and everywhere 
found place ax a national sentiment. 
How, indeed, can we deny, in the case 
of man, to partly admit the judgment 
we past on horees aud dogs!” Per- 
sonal characteristics neually follow 
parentage, and mental qualities some- 
tunes do; with, however, vast and 
merciful variation, lest the vices of 
parents should be inevitably heredi- 








tary. 
Preliminary to discussing “nobility” 

we should define the term; and to do 

this, must refer to its origin, the Latin 


Par M, te Mis. de la Grange, Séna- 
Paria, 
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word nobilis, derived from the Greek 
yosut, whence our word known. To 
take the aptest illustration, and, 
moreover, remark the earliest token 
of nobility, let us observe the outward 
distinction between a leading warrior 
and an wiknown soldier, in ages when 
both wore shrouded in armour. The 
leader wore & “erest” or cognizance on 
lis helmet, nud sone other ennign em- 
Dlazamned on his shield and on the coat, 
worn over his shirt of sail, whence 
the latter emblem came to be called 
“a coat of arma.” Hence proveeds the 
desire felt by many families to prove 
‘by records, such as the Heraldy’ Col- 
lege preserves, their right tn this 
token, which, according tu Lord Coke, 
in the pronf of mobili “ Nobiles 
sunt,” says this adequate anthority, 
“gui artua pentilicia antecesaorum 
suorin proferre priswunt.” 

‘Anciently, in Europe, the lroad 
distinction of clases was between 
free and unfree, the conqueror and his 
serf, To the presnt day the ember 
of the old hatred of enslaved Gils, 
and aubjugated Latina towards their 
Franc, tury free, stzerains, still urna 
in the dislike of the Gallic people to 
“nobility” —still keeps their passion 
for “equality” at blood heat. The 
vauses of thi inveterate hatred to 
the upper rank are aectrately traced 
in Mr. Buckle's work on “Civiliza- 
tion in England,” wherein, if this in- 
dastrious writer has not developed 
the reasons why the English ariste- 
ereey are popular, he hay plainly 
proved why French uoblesse are the 
reverse, He rhows that down to so 
recent & period ag the outburst of the 
Revolution there existed but one di- 
isivn into two classes, the noble and 
ignoble. To this statement we can 
add our experience of a provincial 
town, where some of the resident 
“nobles” admit nune to their society 
who ia not of their caste, theae Brah- 
mine looking down from their loft; 
eminence of pedigree on all beneat! 
them wa curtaminating! Certainly, 
in erecting this barrier, they secure 
themselves apainet awkward compari. 
sons with the better “hourgeois,” 
men, who, ay lawyers and merchants, 
are, in every real respect, their supe- 
tiora While in England, alayery or 
villenage was practically extinct by 
the end of the sixteenth century,and 
social inforiorities were gradually ob- 
literating, it lingered two hundred 
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yoars ia the country under 
view, dott Tectoyed by the Revolu- 
tion, which was the long-delayed ven- 
geance of the oppressed classes, Turn- 
ing to La Fontaine’ hey i fables, 
we gainaglimpse 01 rown 
by ‘fic high on the low, ‘Perebed tn 
his coach, the peer of France, when- 
ever he “considered the poor,” did 
fos consider it necessary they should 
live - 

in d* homme necessaire 

dont fe luxe épand Leaucoup de 
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Lazarus might dic unless he could 
contrive to exist by Dives’ luxury. 
From the maxims of the Duc de 
Tochcfmeauld we gather some notion 
of the ideas of a “huffing, 2 
wart, pmft'd nobility,” concerning the 
ripgular and exclusive character of 
their blood. The Due notices the 
Iclief of the greater part of lis peers, 
that their nybility was with them a 
natural character, This,olwerves he, 
is quite un illusion, They manifestly 
beheved in the existence of peculivr 
lobules; and, forgetful, as he say 
that it was nothing but, the virtue of 
their aucestora, “qui a fait la noblesse 
de leur sang,” foolishly prided them- 
avlyes_on their rank alone, thereby 
despising i i 
qneathel it to them. They aleo, be 
complams, spoke with contempt of 
persons recently raised to their rank, 
mix that their own origin was 
equally olycure. The Due 
considered true family notility, viz, 
hereditary superiority, a8 worse in- 
stead of better for being ancient, evi- 
dently dept ¢ this opinion in con- 
roquence of the multitudinous exam- 
ples of degen racy he was acquainted 
with. He thought that the gon of a 
Marshal of France, who had obtained 
this dignity through merit, would be 
tnote woble his deacendants, 
since the source of nobility was freab. 
in his veins, aud sustained by his 
fathor's example, the Duc believ- 
jug that the virtue weakened, per- 
hops to the total disappearance of 
the globules, as distance from the 
aouree increased. This theory, how- 
ever, is unwarranted. The son of a 
father above the rate of other men is 
commenly below it,—“ Heroum filii 
nox.” a is Probable pie te ae 
ald republican, Benjamin in, 
when im Paris about the time Roche- 
foucauld wrote, was andaiert by 
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the cost bere Court aad =) extra- 

vaganes of the uol . Our great 

satirist, Pope, was Shocked ata “wax- 

work Court of France,” exhibited in 

Lontion in bis time— 

“Such painted pappete! such a varnished 
mca 


Of hollow gew-gaws, only dress aud facu !" 
This similarity between an_artili- 
cial representation of French high 
nifure and the life itself still exist< 
in provincial society. At the tune 
the American printer aw the Coart, 
it Haunted and Ktratted like a bevy of 
yeacucks, and drew trom kim the 
imark that “the trappings of a monar- 

tchy would vet up a commonwealth.” 
Tf the immenseness and gorgeous! 
of Versailles surprised him, 
would he say to the now conjoined 
Louvre and Tuileries The two fin 
palaces in the world are thase acct 

vied by Napoleon TIL. and the 650 
Kings of Great Britain. “Yet some of 
these sharers in royalty possess mau- 
sions aud castle, that will dear com- 

wrison With those of crowned heads. 

fhe pulaves of our Sovereign are cun- 
nected by imperceptible gradations 
with the cottayes of her people. Dut 
France haa nothing to vetapare with 
the country-houges of our nobility and 
gentry. Her Vourt is alinost politically 
und socially wosupperted by the ne 
blease; yet, in expenditure may be 
suspected to be not a whit Jess costly 
than l cieille cour of Louis XIV. 
The balls at the Tuileries no 
mit quantity in lieu of quality, and 
it is a question whether the iin 
perial hunt of the present day in not 
aa splendid as that figured in the old 
engraving of “Le Hay ot be elena 
very, avec les Dames.” Beauty, 
serves the poet, draws ua with a sin 
gle hair; it is inspussible to calculat: 
what the frizzed and powdered |: 
of Du Barry and Pompadour drew ii 
the nlape of money's worth; yet we 
tit, inagine that the results of wo 
man heing lovely and lovable are 
inh the same now as then, though 
we do not see, as in the pendant en- 
graving to Louis XIV out bunting 
with the lsdiew—“Le Hoy dang se 
enléche, uccompagné dea dames dans 
fe bais de Vincennes." 

The following story, now current, 
acutely Points moral we aim at. 
The tarperos, almiring a horse ve 
creé geatilhenen- wa mounie tot at 
the haut, sume ot bis ouch Veited vi 
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the owner, who presently parted with 
the animal at the price, 5,000 franca, 
he had paid for it, being hi Os 
he observed, no marchand de chevauz. 
After some time, it being rumoured 
that he had received 22,000 francs, he 
asked for ap audience, and found that 
the Emperor bad been told that this 
was the sum demanded, and had or- 
dered it to be paid. ‘What Lecame of 
the difference? What, again, would 
‘be the advantage if the imperial court 
and cabinet were filled with meu of 
rrai noblease, with characters like the 
late Lord George Bentinck’s and the 

lof Derby's to keep sans réproche? 
‘wears administrators should buy ax 
eh above scrardalum magnation a4 
hix wife above suspicion, 

‘Original assumption of ‘noble? rank 
having been naturally followed by its 
adoption asa fimily birthright, ullthe 
children were considered equally en- 
titled, and this system prevails on 
the Continent.” Dut in Enyaand, tty 
the poerge followed the primogeni- 
tural descent of the fief, the idea of 
ility became adstricted to peer- 

houses ; and foreigners do not 

undertaud the truc position of our 
commoners of old, wealthy families, 
who, coureiving that our peers’ houses 
are exCusively “noble,” sometimes 
dnd themmetves classed when abroad, 
upon aiving that they are not ‘noble, 
aulnong Gerergrors and rotariers, Where- 
as they are quite onan par with the 
ondinury nublesse in point of descent, 
and are ustally above them in every 
other point. We, however, are pleased 
‘ith this foreign pride of pedigrer, 
wtwithatanling it often assuien 
ridiculous pretensions, 
Decaune it gives room to hope for those 
who feel it. Bien careless of those 
who preceded them, are of a character 
likely to lw forgotten by their succes- 
nora Consciousness of distinguished 
Hirth, is acknowledged to be, when 
well directed, one of the strongest in- 
centives to action and improvement. 
Taterd, it is one of the reommisel 
best inpulsex of human nature; and, 
ax such, « single Hlustration will aut: 
fice, for we cannet resist quoting the 
following passuge fromm a letter of ad- 
vies addreseed by Sir Henry Sydney 
tu his incomparable sou, Sir Philip: 

““My son, remember the nobic bivod 
are descended of by your muther« 
ie (the Dadieva), “and think hat 
only by virtuous life aod good sctivus, 
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you maj n ornament to that illus- 
irious and othorwisc, 

vice and sloth, you shall be accounted 
lahea generis,” (lapsed from your race), 
sone of the greatest curacs that cao 
happen to mai.” 


Whother the Italian nobility in ge- 
neral are degenerate through vice and 
sloth ia a ay question, ndings 
such involved researches, that if 
histories of Italy resemble Giueciar- 
dini’s, wo should prefer to take the 
choice of the convict, who, being al- 
lowed to chooses between reading this 
historian and being rent to the yal- 
Jeys, went to the oar, Our present 
purpose is to briefly vindicate th 

















a 
dler view, hy sume remarks, showing, 
that undor the past and preseut s\.- 
tem of the goverment of th 
and of their education, in 
vty Deen wnir 
able. Nurrowing our ther 
case most in present political point, 
we instance the condifen of the 
Roman nobility. For centuries their 
forefathers have not been adusitted 
tea fair share in the government of 
their reat city and fine vountry. The 
adwinistration is delegated by the 
popes to ecelesiastivs, Lu vain, after 
the revolution in Rome of isss, did. 
Louis Napaleon, when restoring the 
present Pontit®, urge linn te substitute 
taies for clergy. ‘The noblesse in the 
Panal dominions may he meonipetent, 
hat if so, the fault hes in the 1 
stance that, their bringing up hi 
been comanittel tee narrowly to ecet 
siasties, they are untit for pul 
They are auch as their edueation 
male them. M. About, in his revent 
pamphlet on La Queeion Homeaene, 
gives a sketch of the previuiing mode 
of launching the sens of Roman 
10 life, ina pleture we copy, 
of sonte of its fippaney and 
méchunect?, 
“ Behuld.” he says, “two your 
noble boys promenadimg bet ween ty. 
Tosuita. rene babes ot six ane te 
Yoara of age, beautiful as sous de 
notwithstanding their ta 
coats and white cravate, wow up imi- 
fonmly under the sluude of ileir tu 
tors’ Vrornd brims ‘Their minds re- 
semble a falluw field, all ideas having 
1 Bedulowsly ermlicated. Their 
hearta bave beon purged of all_pan- 
siona, whether gout or lad. hey 
have nut even \ices, ee mulhenrens 
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from M. About’s remarks 
on the effects of this moral emascula- 
tion, we proceed to quote him in stat- 
ing that, when these future posses- 
ners of territorial property have 
passed through a certain collegiate 
examiuation, which leaves them in a 
state of classic oipcrance, they are 
drenned & la ins de Londres, and 
sent tu the public promenades. “They 
appear on the Corso, and in other 
Placesof resort, on foot, on borsehack, 
or _in a carriage, carrying 2 cane, or a 
rilmy-whip, or an eyeglass, until 
YY are nuuried. Assiduous in go- 
xto church and the theatre, they 
iy iw seon smiling, yawning, ap- 

ding, and crorsing thomielves, 
Nv pusxionlessly, Their names 
are mecribed on the fist of same de- 
vout fraternity, Lut they helong not: 
te nelub. They play tumidly, never 
pre ad qnaeuy Dut at adistaner, drink 
merely te uneueh thirst, and never 
ruin themselves: comluet which, ob- 
serves our author, is exemplary, but: 
alnost equate hy their little sister's, 
who amuses berelf with a doll, Af- 
fer a lipse of time, the yonng Roman 
Prince, Who hiw done nothing, seen 
nothing, learnt nothing, loved nothing, 
auffercd nothing i¢ to be anarried 5 
amd vee on y. the vate of a cloister 
youthful lady, a expe- 
ri panei, ts brought out, aod 
these twa innocents goon their knees, 
before a priest. preparatory to stock 
i he world with more innevents,” 
far we venture to cite our French 
obserser of noble manners in the Eter- 
nal tity, and his sketch of this till 
arrolamated by whatever oral 
al colar opportunities we ourselves: 
have had, 

“TE pai lnlla studvo che far poset 
un noms noble ® quella dt exdere iP 
4 says Milont Bontil, m the 
s.amd though he says it ina 
Kinuled way, is a good hint to 
1 nellemen. 


Passi 






















































vor ider the con 
of the French nobility. There- 
athe. for the most part, 
Avnastion diapl: by ceve- 
Hots the class i wit oh che 
reposts feast confideuce, 
y, however, varionseattaed are 
wonany of its active members 
inte employ ment, and their sovereign 
waturatiy desires to conciliate the 
entire body et dares not show 
i pecahar favour, and it is innpses 
ah 
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ane that it a agi any part En 
the government 0’ @ count 
all commensurate with the infiu- 
enceof our aristocracy. | The political 
juestion we future importance 
es whether a is desirable to admit 
* the nobility,” a term in which we in- 
clude all men of considerable fixed 
fortune, to a larger voive and share 
in the affairs of France} At this 
time the old antipathy ie not sutti- 
ciently overcome to siffer pol:tieat 
changes favourable to them. Hay 
pily, the excelient comiuct of the high- 
est section ig gradually reconciling 
the public mind to the growth of an 
aristocracy that shall, it may he 
hoped, gain full reapect and confi 
deuce. No ou in the world hasever 
owed so much to the hereditary xen- 
timent as the present Emperor dues, 
since the circumstance of hie being 
nephew of the tirst Bonaparte has 
made him Napoleon HI. It ia pro- 
blematic whether he will repay his 
obligution to the extent of enabli: 
this sentiment to be fostered in 
your of a future noblesse, His in 
perial crown would be risked were he 
tu_ propose to intrud the law of 
primogeniture. Yet, since liberty ix 
one of the three grand principles ot 
republicanism, why should it not be 
extended to testamentary disposition 
of property, under such restrictions ax 
to entail ax obtain in our laws, hut 
retaining the fundamental 
equal distribution in cure of inten- 
tacy? A rich and reapected here- 
ditary aristocracy cannot rise and con- 
tinue in France unless this freedow 
be accorded. (Obviously, such a clusx 
mouet, to be valuable, have grown, 
and the aame aphorism applics to a 
political constitution. 

British political society may be 
compared tu a huge cyclopean pyra- 
mid, the constructive labour of cen- 
turien, raised toa lofty height, but 
secure, because the Lase is broad, ils 
foundation beiug the well-doing and 
loyalty of the mass of the peuple. 
On thia security resta the superstiuc- 
ture. Highor in rank stands the na- 
tural and ueguired wealth of the lan 
ed, mercantile, and manufacturing 
classes; and there in & he a- 
sonic Lond, a general combination, or 
astional coment, preserving and aup- 
porting our system of government, 
which baa worked admirably 
class atoppage of needful reforms and 
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foreign, as well as domestic, tempeste 
for many 

On the other hand, the Empire of 
France resembles the metal column 
in the Viace Vendéme, suddenly 
erected, bearing aloft a single, imps- 
rious figure, which stands armed, iso- 
Jated, and unsupported, save ly the 
slender pillar, sculptured over with 
soldiery. By a marvellous resnscita- 
tion. of. Celtic prepossessions, the 
Dlock of the French people are like 
un ancient Gacliv clan, with the law 
of gavel, or equal subdivision of pro- 
perty among children, calculated on 
their grand maxim of “equality,” to 
produce a lew level of universal poor 
prorictsiry, with an elected diz, or 

wry 2 ro head. This chosen 
werful for taxation and 
wes oat Mac-Catlam- 
amore or ONeill was; but, like there 
deposable rulera, is almont pow erloss 
for etfveting salutary constitutional 
changes. 

To put ethnolegic and metaphoric 
amuogies abide, we inny safely aawert 
t Napoleon the Third's empire 
atands by a combination of certain 
power, whose degree of strength 1 
mm the following ratio: - fi the 





























~ fina, 
many tuillious of peasant propmetors 5 
recond, the anny ; third, the 4onr- 
geoine s und fourth, the interior 
Clergy.” The Emperor ie supported 
firmly by the two first and principal 
powers, one stationary, dhe other 
practical. Both are warlike, fur xutti- 

reasons. The pemantry, 
virtually heavily taxed 1 
py no rent can lear must te 
do not feel increuse of a yposts 
on account of war, while they profit 
by the rine of agricultural p 
expenditure it occasions, The Fau- 
pore practical support, his army, 
ave all te gum by war. Therefi 
though comme: alistaand vapitalists 
the two great, popular 
hot #0. 



































48, comprising citi- 
zour of every varicty of independence, 
using their intelligence aud increas- 
ing their wealth, rr prevent most com- 
pletely the national character, in ¢ 
pacity and inorality; and would, un: 
der # free representative system, 
founded on a rclerate, reasonable 
wufrage, prove the most avlid 

for the state, As o ol they are 
far superior to the general nobility 
in eeventially valuable quelities. 
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Under the present system of go- 
vernment, the noblesse have little to 
do in political matters. With many 
bright excoptions. they do little that 
is utilitarian, dishking to live in the 
country, and passing their existence 
in provincial towns, It would be 
unjust to liken their state to “the 
idlense all” of the poet; but after all, 
edel, ie., noble, in the root of our word 
"idle, and noblesse and icilesse ure 
almost aynonyinous, “ He that hath 
Tittle business hall become wise,” 
saith the Preacher; yet deep expe- 
rience of the Insiness of life is so dle- 
sirable in the national council, that, 
its lnck among the Frenvh nobility 
may be the reason why they are so 
sparscly adinitted. 

In reverse, aggtin, of the poliey laid 
down in the book of Evclesnsticus, 
we wee the lower classes, who mo 
labour for their daily bread, anda 
they of whom it 1s deelared ‘Plu 
shall not he sought for in the pall 
eaunael,” poaseuang, by universal sat 
fraye, the commanding yeiee mn ¢ 
tions! One of the worst evils of uni- 
versal suffrage consists in the absence 
of attention on the part of the aris. 
tornwy to electioncering inthience, 
Wherever the passesora of large pro 
pertion can exert a certain amount of 
nitereat in elections, they naturally 
endeavour to increase W the best 
means in their power, “Exon our 
dnchesses become nuustal] 
and poptlar in their man 
eve of county contesta. Not 
further into this point, it is 
to any that ita loss to France isa con- 
siderable one. 

Luckily, not a tithe of this mob of 
inyrinds of clectors care te exerci 
their franchise ; but, on the Inst occa 
sion, the Imperial Government took 
care to point out, in pliards which 
penetrated Auversue forests, Hrit- 
tany hills, and Pyrenean mountains, 
the name of each “ government enn- 
didate,” and provided secretly for 
bringing enough voters to the poll. 
Verily, the duties of a Dictator are 
infinite, like his powers! A parlia- 
mentary sovereign had not need be 
ao careful, being proverbially held 
innocent of any faults of his reign. 
Responsibility reata with mastership, 
and au long back as two centuries and 
a-half, one of our old kings, Jumes 1,, 
knew where the latter tay, when he 
warned his restive horse ho would 
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send it to the 450 kings at Westmin- 


ster, 

‘Never, as in the United Kingdom, 
have the monarchic, aristocratic, mid- 
die clase, and democratic interests of 
France compromised their differences, 
and mingted cordially for the general 
interest in civil matters of an aseo- 
ciated, municipal, governmental kind. 
Rather they have lived antagonistic- 
allyim wretebed jealousy, and desirous 
of grasping at exclusive authority. 
Yet, where class interests do not sepr- 
rate them, they combine zealously for 
valuable purposes: witness theadmira- 
Dle manner in which provision is made 
throughout their vast country for sup- 
pertat the poor, In this matter they 
tewh us a suagnificent lesson! In 












Iverse pohtical  interesta 
pred ny compromise their disputes, 
tven the raukest demuagomue is wse- 


even if not serving to ex- 
ances, he is & waif 
valve tor the explosion of imaginai 
ones, 
One of the first acts of the provi 
1 zovernment. after the Revulu- 
tion of Lsts, was to mterdict the mse 
of titles of notality, en the ground 
that equality was a principle of the 
Repubbe. Whatever may be thought 
of the value of nobility, 1¢ waa hardly 
within the attcibutes of anch a govern- 
inent to abolish tides which are iden- 
tified with the hustoric glories of the 
country, some dating from the Crus 
thers derived from the recent 
shs ot the Empire. Uuder the 
ent rein, on a change tont cota: 
viy net only awarme with nominal 
sof great variety, but is in- 
by unpestors, whose titles are 
vague and fancift The mode of en- 
nobling oneself us reduced to regular 
practice, merely requiring patience. 
fonsienr Bobin, being rich, becomes. 
s; and, accordingly, curious: 
umorphoses ocenr in his visiting 
cards spread over xeveral years, First, 
is Moner. 5. Bobin, then M. St. 
. then M. C. de St. Robin, then 
M. le Comte de St, Bobin. In our day, 
this manufacture is immense; as they 
nay, On fut de robles.” When in 
a crowd of such small, spurious, and 
dubious titles, a microscope ia really 
wanted to discriminate with, as a 
safeguard, one can se défier toujours 
des Sint; but this rule is only ap- 
Plicuble to them. We can, however, 
withvut any adventitious aid, believe 
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thatthe precious globules of true nobi- 
lity exist in many a Krench man 
woman. The polished amiability, the 


graciousness, and oxauisite tact and onl 


manners, peculiar tothe highest ranks 
in Franee, spring not alone from birth, 
or the world they have mixed in, but 
from a pure and holy source; for the 
Christian character is the foundation 
of the rare graces ennobling the reli- 
gious and refined among them. On 
this subject, our late ambassador, 
the Marquess of Normanby, has the 
following remarks, in his recent vo- 
lame of reminiscences:— 

“There exists but a shadow of an aris- 
tocracy, with broken fortuncs and with- 
out privileges ; but some of theold Fronch 
spirit {s still tu be found. Cuuntry re- 
tirement on their own cetates has 








neighbourhood ; and when thes come to 
Paris, they are still the fraction of society 
thy most distinguished for varied acquire - 
ments and cultivated tastes.” 


Kings were wout to style the nubi- 
lity the garland of their crown, aml. 


happily, the ditteult and deheate 

roblew of organising and maintain - 
ing hereditary titles, calculated to en- 
hance the splendour of the French 
throne, has Leen wooted to the imyu 
rial resolve, The present anomalous 
state of the noblewe, and especially 
the scandalous abuses in assume 
suruames and mock rank, have oh- 
tained considerable attention, and 
drawn forth a report te the Empervr, 
exhorting him to provide reform for 
this sucial disorder, aud advising hin 
“ty give to the future of an institution 
inseparable from monarchisl power 
all ita due lustre and sincerity.” 

Ff the education of the young male 
noblesac is testedt by English notions, 
it muat be considered Jamentably de 
ficient ; not so inuch in matters of 
learning, for the necessity of passing 
vertain examinations before entering 
the army or navy, or obtaining one 
of the million places in the publi 
offices, forces all youths into a nar- 
row hothel of aperial departments of 
knowledge. The extraonlinary com- 
parative deficieucy euusivts in the 
want of that home and public-school 
formation of character which fits our 
youth to enter life, Gur meaning will, 
perhaps, Le beat expressed hy giving 
go example or vontrast of the two 
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[Dee, 
systema Let us take as the type of 


and young French provincial noblea the 


ical and moral measure of the 
son of Le Marquis (et la Mar- 
quise) de Mousselineville, whose pro- 
perty and position entitle him to 
rank with a British baronet, vege- 
tating remotely on £2,500 a-year. 
If the laws permitted entail, the boy's 
inheritance would be a handsome one; 
but the property nmst gavel between 
him and _ his sisters. ¢ lad is low- 
sized, with thick shouldera and thin 
lege. He has a stiuted look, and hia 
physiognomy, contracted — features, 
and widdy complexion, partake of it. 
here in ne freedom in cither hismake, 
or manners, From childhood to 
mmanhaad, if he can be anid to enter 
state, he has been brought up by 
pen and clergymen. During the 
ak when an Enulish boy of rank 
Wd have fagged through the lower 
mb of Eton, or been bullied into 
manliness at Rugby, the young xohle 
Francais has wtiulied wnder the an- 
worldly direction of am abbé, and re- 
created himself hy pacing the atraight 
gravel walks of the paternal garden, 
hand in leat with hin preceptor, Not 
aobed in this formal place haa been 
more carefully tended and sown 
with vegetable xeeda, than his mind 
haw been kept from ill inttuences. 
But when he becomes a man, he will 
still be sn animal; and having uever 
tearut ta know evil, will he be able to 
enpe with it! Hix phynical qualities 
re alse undeveloped. 1f his parents: 
venture to mek their only son by: 
lettmg hin ge to the town lycée or 
college, he plays at daups in a walied- 
in court, and les the roads with 
his fellow-atudenta in tine, like a 
school-girl, at an age when our lade 
at cricket or boxing, “foot and 
spose in dubiows” strife,” or 
in foot-balbs and fools in their 
play-qrounds. His holidays littl 
resemble our tada’, in ranging theeoun- 
try freely, and in auch merry inter- 
cour with brothers, camrades, and 
the world at large a4 a boy may en- 
Jey, and such ag we old boys delight to 
reeal toininet by reading “Tom Brown's 
Schouldays.” Tf it may be said of 
young Monsieur — 
™ Heaven's rich instincts in bim grew, 
As effortless as woudland nooks 
‘hond sjvlets up, and paint them blae,”” 

he is, nevertheless, very green. 
fact, religion, &¢ quod religat, enters 


phy 
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rather too much into his education, 
whiloit comparatively enterstoo little 
in England. The conqueror onthefleld 
of Waterloo used to say he learnt to 
gain that battle in the Eton pl: 
ground; and, manifestly, a pul 
school is the best school of the 
vitable war, or battle of life. 
France there are no universities ey 
yalent to Oxford and Cambridge; 
wo, at the period of youthful peril, 
when our “men,” ag they calk them: 
selves, with noble globules in their 
hlood, enter into manly existence 
in the universities, and, as they say, 
“take it out of themselves” at rack- 
ets, or pulling an oar on Cam or Isis. 

Te jeune Vicomte Mouasclineville 
ix playing bagatelle or the pian in 
his mother’s drawing-room. 
one morning, he is tw: y 
old. At thia age a “fine young Eng- 
hish gentleman, one of the modern 
schon,” had he condescended tu be a 
yuluar “fast man,’ woukl have be- 
come utterly Uleré, Tf with good im- 








In 












plow and purposes, he woakl have 
mare the tour of Europe, to the bene 
fit of tus ophuons on crsmopolit 





th 





pg in general; killed salmon an 
rway, leat svine gold flows at 
Baden, ridden well te hounds ou the 
Campagna, before Pius LX. gave then 
acheek, and unless he had over cul- 
tivated his mind by harrowing snd 
auumemg it with French romances, 
would have voted life. ax ted by tr 
Jeunase darée in Paria, either insuffer- 
ably dull and stupid or disgusting, ac- 
cording to ita speriaity, 

On the other hand, the Vieomte 
Jaunches, if his homely wits de not 
continae brooding and breeding at 
home, into life in his gay metrepal 
with small knowledge of the whirl- 
pools into which his little vessel may 
sink ; or he takes to the seduce 
sports affurded by his uative prov 
celal town and maiac campagne 
Whatever muay be his mental aad 
personal insignificance, he is great 
all around Chateau Mousselineville, 
He becoines a diligent reader of £- 
Nvort, t journal tantamount to a 
foreign variety of Bell's Life, and 
takes to fa chasse in all ite Fronch 
phases, perils, and glories ; openin, 
the campuign ngainst small game, an 
closing it with the death of a reebuck 
and stag or two. His costume is the 
really gratifying part of the business. 
The palipaing ‘are long, bran-new, 
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and beautiful with braid, buttona, arc 
bucktes ; the jacket yawna with poo- 
keta, and is very rich; and he carries 
a bag, which, by some fatuity, has for 
prettmess a side formed netting, 

with 4 graceful fringe, sure to catel 
every bnsh and bramble in the way. 
When mnounted for fa chasse du cerf, 
he ia surrounded by a circular co 
which he sounds scientifically, and 
plays on in concert with other hunting 
convivialists after dinner, But he 
mutch prefers indoor to outdoor amuse- 
ments, At billiards and cards, espe- 
cially piquet and écarté, he is Mew 
fut, laying for money, not like a 
‘thorouch gambler, but for a moderate 
excitement, if he ia a tame specimen 
of lin prunes gens~o domestic anit 
dutifil If otherwise, having 
made a coup in the town club, he ob 
tains leave to visit Paris all alone 
«4 his appearance there is axa quiet 
“Hien,” either aping Englixh “gen- 
tlemen aprittetnen,” ur pretending to 
imitate fa derhituea des coutisses, ant 
adunirms nething but “le chie,” the 
term for swell, fashionable 
ta dhea very nuld young man, 
a tatere de rene, trom positive inca- 
qmeity aint vazes itany thing, from 
Anew novel to a polit pamphlet, 
ambthe crete du gour at a restaurant's 
tea latict dancer's lew, with equal 
apaths When witnessing a “stipple 
chase” and races on the flat at La 
Mar he, he lounges in the weighing- 
house, smoking pertinacmarly, not ty 
detmy hia flatness by technical re- 
marka, und “cuts his steek to go to 
de betting,” where he risks a hundret 
franes or so, very probability of 
ther bemg picked up by a knowing 
Such being his prudence, 











































Analars 
whatever quality his globules may 
have, his racing pedigree is evidentl 
not pursey, hkethe genealogy Punci 
ritany a British peer, viz, 

ot Pocket by Betting.” Uf rich 
enovsh to keep a runumg hora, he 
wisely leaves all arrangements to hie 
jockey, and is quite nght if he has 
‘engaged a disciple of a Yorkshire 
atable, wed in hix sporting cha- 
racter, it eertainly cannot be raid of 
hun, as of some ‘on the turf, that it 
were best he were under it. 

A young Englishman of position 
and cultivated inind, after havi 
suwn any wild oats, and broken 
collarbone by a bad fall, becomes 
ambitions of showing his “nove; 
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and, accordingly, enters himself for 
—~ race of usefulness if he bonats 
aparliamentary pedigree, he is trained 
tpt, and runs for ° ‘the members’ 
late” or “county cup,” or a Peerage, 
ara leo in it, or a red or blue ni 
bond. His family traditions guide 
his course, His ancestor, when knight 
of the shire, was imprisoned by 
Charles 1., for patriotically resist- 
ing illegal taxation ; and aided the 
Restoration, when Cromwell's heirs 
proved as incompetent as those of 
the Bonaparte dynasty may be. His 
great grandiather declared with Wal- 
ole to save the country from the 
‘acobites ; his grandfather joined 
Burke after the excesses of the French 
Revolution; and his father saw, with 
sorrow, the great (‘onservative party 
vote against the sense of the country 
on the corn-law question. If he hax 
worked hard in committees, and earn- 
ed the esteem of his party, he has 
done better than were he brilliantly 
eloquent, since rhetoric the most 
dazzling, whether from a Sheridan, a 
Shiel, or D'Israeli, does not insure 
near £0 much confidence in the argu- 
ment advanced, when uttered in the 
House of Commons, as a few plain 
words from a man like the late Earl 
Spenser, or any large-acred wise- 
acre, In effect, the best point in the 
aristocratic element in our govern- 
ment consists in the satisfactory feel- 
ing that our country is in the hands 
of men who have a great deal to lose. 
Their characters, family renown, and 
princely propertiesare at stake. There 
is an obvious advantage in having a 
number of men in the legislature wha, 
for their own interest, will nut con- 
sent to bad laws The prosperity of 
their families may, perhaps, influence 
them too much; yet Popes and their 
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clergy have never been free from 
prose nepotism, and many other celi- 
ininistere, like Mazarin, Riche- 
lien, and, in our own day, Antonelli, 
have shown extremo disposition to 
amass wealth—a disposition which, 
again, is likely to be stronger in ad- 
ministrators in power, ut born to 
no property, than in men like the 
majority of our statesmen, who, aince 
they already possess riches and rank, 
need covet but esteem and honour as 
their highest gain. Noblemen such 
as these England produced even dur- 
ing periods of her decadence ; and 
they sustained the aristocracy in that 
national respect for their class which 
is their best heritage, the token of 
their real nobility. if we turn to 
the satires uf the great poet of Queen 
Anne's day, we fil, anid the judig- 
nant rush of his verre, some bright 
contrasts happily set in the general 
surcaam, exhibiting hia warn appre- 
ciation of men, who like Rathurst, 
stood out from the throng of igno- 
miny, synalized for domestic and 
open virtites such as now grace the 
truy eminent among the nobility of 
France, men who have learnt: + 


“The sense to salue riches, with the art 
‘To enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 
Not meanly, nor ambitiouly pursved, 
Not sunk by sloth, nor raised by servitude ; 
To balance fortune by a just expense, 
Join with economy, maymticence ; 
Wath splendour, charity ; with plenty, 


Respect for high birth—an instinct 
of humanity 1s increasing in Great 
Britain, and owing in France, be- 
caune of the leaven working in the 
wistoeracy, many Dow endewrouring 
to make reverent by example that 
which they have inherited illustrious: 
by descent, 
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A Pharos of the mind, 
‘Lighted by atara, in heaven, 
To each solution proud to find, 
By a high fate ‘twas given, 
The headlong river's width t! o'erspring, 
Or sweep carth’s circling breast with iron eagle's wing. 


Yes! mounts af science, high 
Your bridges sour; and far 





On work ye, victors stil] both of the earth and wave. 


Thy sea king ship, Grunel, 
‘Thy mind's last viewory-palm, 
Oor the world, theu' tine. thy fume shall tell, 
Thon slumberme in death's calm. 
The Austral woods shall wondan 
On thy Titanie work, through yet fink unborn days! 





And Stephenson, of thee 
St. Lawrence Lond shall roar* 
O'or deafomng strite of ice and sea, 
From ‘Triton conehs shall pour. 
Thy pr n torrents to the mudin, 
Sweeping, a galf streatn warm, te thy home-leod again! 





Half-mast high dreap cach flag’ 
Houht bartlewents sigh in the witl! 
The iron conser now may lay. 
Phe scawhec ls drop behind? 
‘As sian vould ely bith ate ine 
Neither ou earth woukt live, twins of the soul, alone ! 






froin the khore, 
“Tell snilory to the Telodes, 
The great Pun in no more? 
Let rnutiled hells, with bated breath, 
Tell ta a wider work? a more dixistrous death. 


Now, Euvy, be thou still! 
hush thy lies* 
now swell thy fill, 
And fullest stretch, for flies 
The muster-wing no were- wajust 
To living Geni, now, be honest te the duet— 






O'er the strong iron track, 
Tho treacherous avvan way, 
The he spac oul conquered cataract, 
Let Britain’s sorrow aay 
Th sad dirge, “Our great lights are fled, 
*Opeyug Day reBvqes!’ wail, wail, they are dead” LORE 
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REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Tre volume before us is a vigorous 
attempt to condense inte a popular 
form the stores of knowledge we have 
revently acquired about English his- 
tol While the historian and the 
professed scholar will always study 
the subject trom original authorities, 
itis obvious that the general reader 
must content himself with obtaining 
the conclusions which the researchen 
of others have made upon it. In his- 
tury, asin other intellectual prodv 
few only have the ability ur the le 
sure to examine mavacs of rile 
rial, and to mould them i 
per shape; and the many mast he 
satisfied with considermy the results 
which the iminds of others ha 
evolved and reflected. This may be 
regretted, but cannot be helped: and 
accordingly, though books such as 
this of Dr. Vaughan will never sper 
sede historical study properly so ei 
ed, they are not the less of much 
Jue a8 popular interpreters of histe 
Looking at his yulume from this point 
«i view--that trom which the author 
wishes it to be contenplated - we do 
ut hesitate to pronounce it of great 
merit ag regards thouglittulness un 
thod, and comprmition. Its d 
Jess to pourtray the ~trihing + 
the national hfe of Exydand, than te 
answer the question “w ii 
has made ber what she is 
rejecting all that is casual and aeci- 
dental, have been and are the esas 
tial elements of her civilwation? Sur- 
veying the vast field of English his- 
tory, » Vanghan propoas to him- 
self the object of Tacitus—ut no 
modo casua, cvertu-que rerum, qui 
plerumyue fortuiti sunt, aed rape 
etiam rauseque nuscantur.” In ac 
complishing this purpose, so far as he 
has gone, he has dixpleyed no little 
ability and learuing; and, although 
we differ from him in sume of his opi- 
nions, and Lelieve that, in sume re- 
Sport, he has not justly estimated 
¢ influences which wrought out our 
early English history, we think that 
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he has given us a very valuable ana- 
lysis of the causes which, from the 
age of Ciesar to that of Hensy the 
Seventh, have operated on the destiny 
of Englaud. So comprehensive a re- 
view, indecd, is nowhere clase to be 
found; tho in several not unin. 
pertant particulars, we think that it 
has miseatewated the true significance 
of events and institutious,, and the 














‘ 
an nniforn 7 
ora judgment 
errors and Dr. Vin 
an's shortcomings in these resp 
wil he readily excused hy competent 
cries, With regard to the style of 
this volume, it in very clear, easy, ant 
popular; aud, though here and (here 
we detest in it an echo from Lord 
Marcanlay, it is sufficiently natnnd 
end original We aight alee note it 
iow fanity words and phrases, but, 
on the whole, it isa rand speci 
ot that Cuntefiled Enihiah of wi 
dor, Vaughan in yuetly a great admirer, 
From the age of Cesar to that of 
Henry V. main characteristic of 
1 hintury in, as Dr, Va 
he Kevolution of Kac 
all that in comprehended under that 
term, = Darmyg that long period of 
tuurteen centuries, England was over- 
Tun and couquered by a yuriety of 
Taces, Whoee wnieu at Tenth made up 
the English nation, and whose Jaws, 
institutions, habits and tendene 
wrought ont the framework of ite 
Pehlty. Sines too, England has w- 
dergone immense alterations; her en 
pore his been extended to all parts of 
the world, ber reli gion hina been con- 
siderably modified, her social falvic 
low been ci wd and refined, and 
her feverine ut and constitution 
have }wen monided inte those niajow 
tie forma which new comand the 
envy and admiration of the world. 
But, striking aod important os these 
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chi have heen, they are unly the 
develojments of that order of things 


which really was established in Eng- 
land when the various Roman, Celtic, 
Saxon, Danish, and Norman elements 
in her society were fused into a com- 
mon uationality, when she was placed 
uuder a parliamentary system, when 
her inhabitants were made Jaw-wor- 
thy and freemen, and when the jan 
guoge of Hall and Wyclitie attained 
{bs predominance. Befure that time 
the future of Engiand was unsettled, 
and at several periods of her history: 
it seemed uncertain whethershe would 
ot be completely Romanized, or 
whether she would not be made a 
province of France, or whether she 
wonkd not become a great Huropean 











and coutinental power with compara- 
ively 





ign language and iistitn- 
But aimee chat time lier des 
Deen asmired, her position in 
ML ha» been fixed, and 
cl) and political conotitation “in to 
the constitution under which she 
flourished five hundred rs age, 
what the tree is te the sapliis, what 
the nan is to the buy the alteratiean 
hin boon great yet there never wast 
moment at which the elaef part ot 
what existed was not oli’ It, there- 
fore, we would understand the Eng 
land of Ehzabeth and the Stuarts, of 
George the Second and of Queen 
Victoria, we mnt traee out the dit- 
fereut canses which made her what 
she was about the close of the fen 
teenth contury: whut she owed to 
dtoman civilization, what to the Celtw 
abongines, aad what to hee Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman invaders and 
conquerors; and lew the inthienses 
of these different streams of race con: 
curred to monk ber pecubar incdiv 
duality, ‘Phis can only be dane t 
exreful review of the compontion, 
character, institutions, and seen life 
of the raves which ultimately mingled 
i her people; and tw thix, accordituly, 
Dr. Vaughan has turned tne attention 
in the volume we are sbout to exn- 
anine, 












































superior to the “natives of the Nand- 


wich Islands," Mr. Hallam, also, in 
hia account of the Middle Ayes, iv 
rather inclined to depreciate the im- 
portance of this race as an of 

people of England ; Dr. 
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Arnold emphatically asserts that 
“her history does nut begin ti the 
white horse of the Saxon appeared on 
her hills.” In opposition to these 
ities, Dr. Vaughan has shown 
successfully that even before the in- 
vasion of Crenar, the Ucltic natives of 
Hritain had merged from mere bar- 
hunsi; that when the island was 
really subjugeted by Agricola, it bore 
the marks of much civilization ; and 
hat the Celtic element in its popula- 
tion survived the Suxon conquest in 
a far greater proportion than has ge- 
erally been suspected. This ix one 
of the best parts ef Dr. Vaughan's 
ik, and we think that he haa tully 
established his theory. Strabo, writing 
io the cee of Crear and Augustin, 
tells ns that the ven of Cornwall 
awe tee polly Ddands were rich in 
Mocks el herlsand ininincral wealth. 
said Wa ad Valter a fu 
taliakia te taadarism, be 































re 


Ar, 
whe deprecates the Britons as taal. 
na possible. deserihes them aa a ave 
Wel pia sed in war, whowe forts 
able chartotsattested their mechamen! 





mecnuty. turins the century that 
elapsed before the invasion of Agricola, 
Celie Briton had yrown inte a con 
pancdively opulent country, that main. 
salar cmumerce with Gaul 
herliuds, that was thickly 
covered With towne and villages, and 
that was snbqect te a scheme of go- 
yernme ut anid religion, 


“Th. rita,” nays Dr. Vaughan, 
“whol dil ultimately submit to the 
suthority of Rome, was certainly a coun. 
Soot considerable industry and weaith, 
Tithe: Britons of Carar's were wont 
tod Lait in human sacrifices, to paint 
‘ost uo thea hudiesin barbarous fashions, 
have the wires of a family in 
nothing of this would seein te 
thy Britons described by Tacitus 
and Pian Cassi ‘Thes is a fact of in- 
portance i relation to our early history, 
aut should be marked by the student,” 


























Ant aa Celtic Tritain was more 
powerful, more civilized, and more 
populous, thay usually 
allowed, so Dr. Vaughan shows with 
much learning and argument that it 
long struggled vigurously with the 
Saaon invader, that down to 4.p. 900 
it cannot be said to have been sub- 
duced, and that the Celtic race amal- 
gumated more fully with their con- 
querors, and thus have tin more 


deeply the people of Engimnd than 
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some of our historians have admitted. 
Thie is Dr. Vaughan's conclusion on 
t Point, which obviously is of 20 


importance :— 
+ The fact that the Britons kept toze- 
ther along nearly the whole of the wes, 


tern side of the island from Cumberland 
to Cornwall, and the emall traces of the 
British tongue along the parallel terri- 

tory on the castern side of the line,woul: 

seem to suggest that tho effect of this 
memorable collision was that the natives 
relinquished the one-half of their land 
entirely to the mvader, but retained 
firm hold on the other halt. 1t ie not 
probable, however, that the population 
of any of the Saxon states was without 
a@ considerable admixture of British 
blood, The keels of the Saxon tree- 
dooters can hantiy be suppored to have 
brought settlers in suticlent nunibers. 
and of both sexes, to warrant such an 
opinion. Greatly more was done ere 
Jong upon the soil than can be explained 
on buch & supposition, That a lurge ad- 
mixture of this hind took place along tue 
border Jand« which separated the two 
races is unquestiynible," 


‘We shalt here only remark that Dr. 
Vaughan might have added to hi 
reasouings on this subject that the 

ils lanymage we actually speak 
and write contains no less than duce 
words of British orivin: a fact which 
corroborates strongly his opinion, 

Tnonesense, however, Celtic Britain 
has no relation with the England of 
the present day; and, on the whule, 
its influence upon the actaal Enghol: 
nation is smnewhat direct and 
conjectural The confederacy of 
British clans that once spread over 
the igland has long ago becomeatbinyg 
of the past; and not a veatize reinaine 
of Druidiam except, here and there, 
its gigantic altars. It is, theretore, 
of no paramount importance with re- 
ference to the state of English civi- 
lization, to discuss the untiquitics of 
Celtic Britain; and Dr. Vaughan has 
fulfilled his object by establishing the 
fact that the Celtic element never 
ceased to have! much wei he in she 
poy tion of glam it is inthe 
Papa of the Rowan conquest of Bri- 
tain that we firat find the more posi- 
tive influences which contributed to 
make up modern England, and to 
mould her lawa, institutions, even: 
ment, and society, Aa is well known, 
Celtic Britain waa subdued by Agi- 
cola: for about three centuries and 
a-half it waa part of the Roman Ew- 
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pire; and from the Grampian Hille 
to the Land’s End it was “shai 

into the elegant and servile form of & 
Roman province.” _Duringthisperiod 
Paganism was oxtirpated; Christian- 
ity in a more or lesa corrupt form be- 
came the popular faith; the Christian 
Church with ite regular polity wancsta- 
Dlished in Britain; Roman coloniesand 
nmnicipal towns spread overthe coun- 
try: Romanroadstraversed the length 
and breadth of the land; Roman arta 
and productr were widely dixsemi- 
nated; and “there can be little doubt. 
thateontrac general were governed. 
hy the doctrines of the Roman law, 
and that the Roman municipal regu- 
lations very generally prevailed iu the 
towns which were numeronyaid many 
of thou in a flourishing condition.” 
The question this a how much 
of this neble civilization took perman- 
root in Bntaim, and, 
and Norman. 
; : dinhed iteelf ns a print 
ciple of the uational organization ¢ 
Hew much of our actual constitution, 




























ent and thera 
















political, legal, eceloswustical and social, 
may ultimately be traced te a Roman, 
onngin ¢ 

Lord Maeanlay denies that, after ite 


tlesertion hy the Romana, Britain re- 
tamed any traces of the Roman em- 
pire; and Gibbon tellk ux that “the 
arts and religion, the Jaws and lan 
age which the Romana had ws vare- 
Juily planted in’ Britain were extir- 
Jouted hy their burhareun mecessens.” 
On the whole. this is ala the opmion 
of Mr, Hallam; ane Dr. Vaughan in- 
Hsnes te it, thetgh takes vare to 
chesent from the at ping, aanortion, 
that the seanty and auperticial civili- 
zatum which the Hritains hal derived 
from theirsentthernimasters was eflaced 
hy the calamities of the fifth century.” 
We admit the weight of these autho- 

yet ure dinposed to agree 
with Mr. Sp *, in hia masterly trer- 
tise on the urigin of Equity, that the 
influence of the Hanan ‘empire in 
Bnitain aurvived to a far greater ex- 
tent than hax heen usually aupposed 5 
that any of the customs and institu- 
ons we are disposed to ascribo to 
Saxon and Norman originals may 
Teally Ie traced to Roman sources ; 
and that much of cur actual polity 
and laws has been derived from the 
imperial system. It »noma to be ex- 
tremely probate that the Saxon Wi- 
tanagemole and County Ouurt may 
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we found their prototypes in the 
be ods of the Chnrch ; that the fran- 

ises acquired by the towns of En- 
gland in Norman and Sux. tines 
Thay have been merely a revival of 
Roman municipal institutions; that 
roveral of the ideas of feudalinm arore 
froma the Roman law as regards patron 
and chent and the tenure of colonial 
Janda; and that the policy of the 
Norman conqueror, wany reapects, 
imitated the voustitut! 
nia empers f we ascribe the 
planting of Christvasity in Britain, 
Jot, aascons probable, toany preacher 
or apostle, hut to the legiena: 
amuliaries of the Reman army, 
debt of KE uh iv this respect 
he ntill more inercased 5 and if, a8 Dr, 
Vanglum has argned satisfactorily, the 
Choetan Chureh of Britain survi 
the Saxon invasion, and the mrisue 
of Augustine anerely restored rts 
authority, We must at once adunt the 
immense influence whieh impericd 
Rame haa had upon Cae destiny ot 
Bagland, That mfluence indeed can 
nenrvely he exaggerated of the Chureh 
really sprang from this ori, sine 
not only has its mer) power been 
conspicuous in every phase of Eagheh 
jhistory, but from. the age of Bete to 
that of Cranmer the elerey have halt 
an important part in forme the tests 
lative, ecclesiastival. and gudietalinsu- 
tutions of our polity. Whatever 
doubts, however, there may le as 
garda the Imperial ur the Papal foun- 
dation of the Church in Ey 
cannot, u; with Dr. Vaug 
“ England owes nothing to the mani. 
cipal laws of Rome : that our laws are 
all from ourselve: w 
born with us, md have hved and 
grown with ua!” On the contrary, 
the more we examine its source the 
more we shall be convinced that the 
nunicipal law of Englund ix at botre 
the civ hw af Rome, c are 
Iy penetrated Dy forengn elem 
that all the bouats of Lord Coke aul 
the writers of his school us regards 
the aboriginal character of Envlish 
Jaw, cannot stand the test of modera 
dissovery. "On this branch of thesub- 
dect, therefore, we differ in sume re- 
spects from Dr. sanghen, theagh we 
acknowledge that he shows much 
learuing about. it; and bia account of 
the uctual state’ of Celtic Britain 
under Roman spyerament uppears to 
wa securate and impartial, Great aa 
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have been the advantages of Roman 
civilization when assimilated with a 
free government, it must not be for- 
gotten that the rule of Rome in Brit- 
ain wus that of a deadening deapotiam, 


‘The fidelity, the courage, and tha 
tional h had characterized 

ir rude state were all 
deeply impaired. ‘Phe men of substance 
were finticred, baited with pleasure, 
and rendered hartiless by such means; 
and white the induatrions furnished the 
conqueror with a revenue, the adventu- 
Fon vere made to replemsl his arinics 
in distant provinces. Such wns the g.ne- 
rat pobey of Rome. Britain was uved so 
Jong «4 it could be user, and was aban- 
dont when it coubl be need no Ionger. 
It lad been civilizen inte helplessness 
saul it was then left to its fate.” 


From the fifth to the close 
eleventh century England was the 
battle-feld of three raves of invaders, 
each of which brought new elements: 
of madinidantity mto the country, and, 
at hath, condumgting with the Cel- 
te Britons, alert 1400, 4D. comport 
the rad Engliah people. Fhe Saxons 
inne in awariis from the foresta 
and marshes of Upper Germany over- 
ran England daring three hundred 
Years, atl, notwithstanding a fleree 
Tesistanee, succeeded in planting them- 
aelves an that part of the island which 
extends thom Edinburgh te Devon to- 
wards the castern sea, The van- 
quushed Britons held their ground in 

west of the country, but though 
«with their conquerors with- 
aon pale, this portion of En. 
glut heneforth berane essentially 
Saven, and to this day retains com- 
pletely the Saxon character. After 
any zenerations of war and harbar- 
ism a yeeat Saxon monarchy was at 
lensth established from the Frith of 
Forth to the mouth of the Exe ; and 
aw hne of Suxon kings hekl sway in 
this region under a polity in which 
the wid man customs were blended 
wrth the liws and institutions of 
Jtonie.and were tempered by the infl 
enees of the Chureh and of Chris- 
tiamty. The form of this polity has 
never been etlaced, it assimilated tho- 
roughly wath the En; uation ; 
theazh it sielded to the Norman Con- 
gue-t 1t ultimately overcame it ; and, 
as ‘n to our own times it is the basia 
and mould of the present kingly com- 
monwealth of England. Its growth 
and development, however, were to be 
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severely checked ; and from the ninth 
to the eleventh century Saxon En- 
gland war exposed to a terrible 
seourgo which long retarded its pra- 
greaa, and, for atime, changed the na- 
ture of its government. “ Large colo- 
nies of Danish and Scandinavian pi- 
rates, distinguished by strength, by 
valour, by merciless ferocity, and by 
hatred of the Christian name, esta- 
blished themselves on the eastern 
shores of the island, spread gradually 
westward, and, supported by constant 
reinforcementa beyonithe sea, aspired 
tu the dominion of the whole realm.” 
In the fierce and protracted struggle 
that enoucd it seemed Jong doubtful 
whether England would not lapse 
again into barbarism ; and in fact her 
civilization was quite arrested, and 
her ancial development was kept back. 
by the stern trial of the Pameh inva- 
atoms But, at length, after sia gone- 
rations of strife, the Danes and Sax- 
ons began to cutlerve ints one people: 
tho Saxon polity, after a season of 1n- 
torruption, became auzm the reyalar 
gevernment Enuland. and the trace. 
af the pant were only seen m the infu- 
sion of a new race into the Enche-h 
nation. Ihr fact the Saxon ¢fement 
predominated over the danish; and 
though the latter hax hast a inarked 
intluence on the population, it has mw? 
materially affected the languase,and ir 
never made any lasting inroads: 
varcely, howeve! 
England once more scttled whe 
fell'a prey toa third rave of invaders, 
who, for a long ume, anbjagated her 
inhabitant. established “throughout 
the country new and arbitrary meti- 
tutions, supplanted to a great extent 
the old Saxon form of government, 
and, to this day, have left their mark 
upon eur civilization, The Norman 
Conquest wasthe boxt great revolution 
of race which England has. aa yet, 
witnessed ; and, thouch many of it 
effecta have now disappeared, und 
there ip reason Le suppres that they 
have heen exaggerated: they were 
nt the leas of parninuant importance, 

‘Thus froin the fifth te the twelfth 
century, the History of Hated is 
eaphatically that od the changes of 
her inhabitanta. What were the ii 
fluences, the peculiarities, the cus- 
toms, and the laws whirh thes 
different races brought with them: 
and {9 what degree have they had 
etfects upun the England of thin day? 




















Baron polity. 
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And peice a jegard 2 i the indirect 
n of religion, language, popa- 
lation, and general character, which, 
far more than actual institutions, do- 
termine the roa} destiny of = nation, 
it seome probable, as we have already 
stated, that Enuland owes to Roman 
Celtic Britain the proscrvation at leant 
of Christianity during two centuries, 
if not entirely the conversion of the 
Saxons, and that the Ronmau Iawa, 
and hatata of dealing ponetrated. 
deeply into the Saxon polity. But, 
on the other hand, after the sixth 
century, Celtic Britain, within thro 
fourths of its limita, beeame osscn- 
tially Saxon England: and the charac- 
temstics of the Saxon race formed 
the peculiar features of the people. 
The worshippers af Odm, indeed, 
ted the religion of Vortigern, but 
they marked it with their peculiar 
spirit, and Savon Chriatiani 
assured, witt omething very 
trom that of the Roman Celtic nation, 
The Saxon Chmieh, though placed 
high an the stare of England, was 
company nota diaaimant priesthood; 
it was einphatirally a national inati, 
tution, sharmi power with the Jaity, 
haut coutradied hy the law; awd the 
tuth of Ede rt and Altred, of Athet- 
eran amd Ethelbert was penetrated by: 
that apunit of treedom wiieh eharac- 
tenzed Oduieun as diatingmhed from, 
Derttidinin, The Tanguaue Eneland be- 
we essentiay Saxon within the 
ite ot the Saxon kingdeme, and 
though here the Celtic ra tinned 
in gieat numbers, che Celtse congue 
vraduully died out, and the two races 
foamed virtually «Saxon people, So 
deeply rooted, huleed, was the Saxon 
clement in this part of England that 
at was not much influenced by the 
Danish admiatare; and, although 1 
Mas greatly disturbed by the Norman 
Conquest, i 




































tonnnant within ite own territory. 
Here thou, even in the eighth and 
th eenturies, we find the germ of 
¢ Knaisit nation jac it now exinte: 
the Sano tony the pareas of 

Ruyvliah . dhe Saxon rygion is 
aku te Engtioh Protestantinn ; and, 
after the lapse of a tieusand year, 
the Suaon character in that af the 
English peuple, The Coltie rags has 
haul tittle influence on that character; 
the Dania hus coalesced with it; the 
ertian has transfused it, lut yielded 
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to it; hte freedom ares superstiti 
love of law, reverence for 
zeal for velf-government and Titerty, 
‘are now, as in the days of Alfred, the 
peculiar marks of tho Enylixh nation. 
With reepect to positive laws and 
jnstitutions, the imflucnce of the 
Saxons is no less conspicuous. In the 
Saxon polity, as it uppour towards 
the close of the cleventh century, we 
ean trace many of the features of our 
netual constitution, eculoniastical, civil, 
and social. Buch of that polity was, 
doubtless, duc to a Roman origin, but 
it was built up by Saxon hands, and 
it bears the stamp of the Saxon 
spirit, We must refer our renders to 
Dr. Vanghan’s excellont analysis of i 
in its pe judicial and politi 
orgtnization, and mitt confine our- 
selves toone or two remarks with re- 
gard to its operation in our hintory. 
Cinder the Suxon kings the anthority 
of the clergy was great: they possessor 
alarge share of the Saxon sul: thor 
Iashops sat in) the Witanayemete, 
and were asseasors in the county. 
courts; Imt the church was 
an exchisive  priesthuod ; it 




























way 
thoroughy pervaded by Ley influences; 
and, aa We nave said, it was peculiarly 


anational institunon, The exeentive 
power lay in the monueh: but 
could enact ne law without the mssent 
of the Witanayemote , and although 
hecnjoyed an amply revenue, he coulsl 
not of himmelf impose any taxes; he 
bad not the prerogatives of tas 
Norman ant fewbal xaccessers ; and 
hiv fuuctions as the putty: jidee 
wore closely ciceummeriiual hy the 
local courte of the couony, The 
Vitanagemote, though not a represet- 
tative assembly, ner, probably, of a 
popular character, was not the court 
ofan exclusive aristocracy; and in 
the County and Handred Courts jue 
tice Was ailminiastered with compara- 
tive impartiality, by a procedure not 
unlike to that of modern Enghah baw. 
Lt is, however, in the svctal inetitu- 
tions of Saxon Enghaint that we sce 
the strougest resembiance to our 
acttul constitution. ‘tbe law ab- 
horred slavery; and the Saxon caorle 
wai as law-worthy and indepen- 
dent as the more opuleut thane and 
frauklin, ‘The principle of mutual 
reliance and responsibility peuctrated 
society—that noble principle which 
rtill Htamps the Saxon mice wherever 
it epready throughout the workl, No 
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arbitrary_division of classes existed 
in Saxon England: the ceorie could be- 
come a thane, and the thane a ceorle ; 
the law, wee ane one all emases 
in the people; and, though somethin, 
of « feudal character was impressed 
upon the nation, it never degenerated 
inte feudal tyranny. No one can fail 
to observe how strong is the resem- 
Diance between this state of society 
aud that of modern England ; anc 
although the polity of nd is 
now saxsured by long centuries of 
trial and experience, it scums certain 
that the broad lines of its freedom 
were first Iaid down in the Saxon 
period of our hi 

As a specimen of his narrative 
pawers which, of course, are seldont 
seen ina work of this kind, we tran- 
wetibe Dr, Yauchaw's } 
chose of the battle of Tastings, which 
tio centuries rang the doom of 
om England :— 




















“Through six hours the dewth-strife 
had be n protracted, an] there wus no 
ain ot victory on cither side. The 
Drake now remembered the success of sn 
catty four of the day, when chaage 
rw some of the Saxons from their 

nitton, He resolved to attewps dong 

vy stratagem. what had then been dene 
without Corecast. He arranged for th 
parent tht of a large divinon. The 
unsuspecting Saxune rushed on the rear 
of their cummies, heaping taunt and 
fireastn upon them with every blew, 
Tut presently the Dake 4 tie agnal 
to balt and to form his hnes. “The Saxons: 
now saw their vrror, ‘The fate which 
had bef den the advanced dis kaon in the: 
morning, now befel a mach larger num~ 
der an the evening. ‘The loss thus sus- 
Tuned by the English was great, irre- 
iru vable, but ueiher party ewemed to 
t be wy, Many extraondi- 

av by herore Saxons 
hour of the day had 
Rut ne nanws are mentioned ; 
that bonenr was reversed by the Anglo-~ 

nan writers for the distinguished 
of thir own race. William, it is 
bad eagerly sought for Harold, and 
sll upon 6 bold Saxon thane, sup 
ping he had found hin. The thane 
Inat an the judmet «of his assailant, 
and woukl have changed the future of 
Engieh history, had uot the attendants 






























of the commander came to his deliver- 
muce. Thus did hopeand fear rock against 
gach other 





prough that live-lung day. 
‘Even ra the sun in gving down, of 
cavalicrs, with tha brave Count Eustace 
at their head. are seen flying in the 
abreviwp of the royal standerd; and, 
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as the Count bends towards the car of 
the Duke in passing to say in a subdued 
voice that retroat is unavoidable, the 
blow from a pursuing Saxon falls be- 
tween his shoulders, sends the blood 
from his mouth and nostrils, and he 
sinks to the ground, It was this Count 
Eustace who had saved the life of the 
Duke in the morning. But to William 
retroat was worse than death He look- 
ed to the point where Harohl satandard 
was yet seen, exrrounded by the Hower 
of his army. Were there bo Normans 
Jeft who cuuld rush in then aud reize 
that ensign? Some twenty ten of rank 
volunteered tu lead the way thither, The 
greater part of the! Fished, But the: 
work was done, archers had rato) 
sgher than before: the tatal 
the eve of che K 


















win, tell by hie side 
and dy ing of Kang Harold's army were 
onthe plain. Av the darkaces eam 
once more to the quict earth, it fell ua 
thane and peasant, on eceleriastics ant 
nobles, thickly strewed together. Bat 
they had done their best in defence ut) 
thelr ownhomiuland, Among the arme t 
combatants who °c fell were an Lin 
heh abbot und eleven of hw monks, 
England is not to have another Saxon 
Jomg, is never tu nce another Susu 
army.” 

The effects of the Norman conquest 
in England were immense; and afar 
the lapse of eight centuries are ott.) 
discernible in the nation. From low 
tw 1265 they changed the characte: 
of hfe in England; and althongh 
from this time forward they Ie- 
came weaker and weaker, they have 
deeply penetrated our C'onatitation. 
Though Williaw never reated has ttle 
upon the sword, and always preferrest 
to govera by the Jaws of England, it 
is certain that he converted the Saxon 
monarchy almost inte a tyranny, and 
that he exercise] u power and prero- 
ee which had been unknown to 
is predecessors. He engrusacd enor- 
mous tracts into his own demesne- 
lands; established the principle that 
thesoil of Eugland was heid mediately 








or immedi: from the Crown, and 
drew the of feurlal tenure more 
closely over his vassals than hud 


evor heen known even on the Con- 
tinent, At the same time he abolished 
the Witanagetuote, converted it into 
the Norman Aula Regia, which ay 

proximated to « judicial Privy Coun- 
‘oil; and making use of the church as 
sn instrument of power, increased ite 
position in the state, endowed it with 
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amore than its former possessions, and. 
farnished it with a system of separate 
judicature. How despotically, on ac- 
vount of theac changes, the Norman 
kings of England were ablo to rule, 
during the next two centuries, every 
Ine of Magna Charta attests ; and the 
Constitutions of Clarendon prove to 
what extent the legislation of William 
and his successors, conjoined with 
other favourable circumstances, extlt- 
cd the power and intiuence of the 
church und clergy At Uo same time, 
the battle of Hastings, succeeded hy 
ervil war and contiscation, reft_moat 
of the Jand of England from the Saxon 
degraded them to the 
nant holders, and planted 
ston zhty Norman 
Daromize, ry they were 
Lept down by their Nornun ‘rulers, 
were tow often free to domineer over 
the mie they had conquered, And 
us fur the lower order of the peuple 

the ecoules and villain of the Saxon 
axe they were to a great extent re- 
thiced to predial shivers; they be- 
cnne the property of their feudal 
nets: in Saaen phrase, they were 
Jonger law worthy; and, although 
they never sank se low as the com- 
mons of France, there is no doubt 
that they underwent a disastrous re. 
Velution Concurrently with these 
great chanyes, we road of the enact- 
ment of harkurous turest Jawa and 
gate laws, of terrible penalties ex- 
acted from the Saxon race, if ever 
th ‘ attempted tu rine ya rebellion ; 
nd of legislation draw my a deep and 
nupasuble ime of demarcation be- 
tween the comguerom and the con 
quered. In dress, in language, incivil 









hen 

























Tights, and im ideas, the Nornau arin 






Saxon suby: 
that sur Walter Scott's portraita of 
thre Front de Berufs, aml the De Brarys, 
of the Cedriva and the Athelatancs, 
whe heed in England in the days of 








Rwhard the First, are, in thi re 
ay true ropies of history. Thus the 
Intngling studews of deapotiam, and 
of a severe Feudalism, with the enper- 








added evil of government by caste, 
overhung the England of our carly 
Normau kings; aud it in not strange 
that the Saxon thane, reduced to vas 
aslagr, and the Saxun ceorle bowed 
down in slavery, ahould bave long ruvd 
Litterly the day of Hastings, end bave 
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Jong aighod for the laws of the “ good 
King, Hdward, Dark, however, a8 
this picture undoubtedly waa, it was 
not without its brighter side, which 
ve some promise of hope for the 
fivare. The agyrandisement of the 
chureb provedsume chock on the Nor- 
amin monarchy ; and more than once, 
in this evil time, the clergy interposed 
in the interost of the down-tradden 
Saxons The great powerof the Crown 
restrained the Norman barons, in many 
reapocts, from tyrannizing over their 
Saxon depender nd the complete 
centralization of justice in the king 
aiforderl a readier appeal to the Ania 
Regis than had been the care in Saxon: 
times. At t! the local 
jurticaturesof the § ereseareedy 
li any respect interfered with ; and in 
the County and Hundred Conrts the 
administration of justice hy fre 
preserved the image of the 
polity, Externally, tos, it «: 
doubted, that the HAN conquert 
aulded meh to the xtrenyth and dice 
nity of England. The vigour of th 
feudal system made the Executive 
more compact and formidable than it 
hud been, and supplied the Crown 
with ample military forces. The Nor- 
aman kings anc barvuage of England 
introduced many clementsof greatness 
aud splendour inte the country, ani) 
amue it familiar with a noble arcla- 
tecture, with stately zames, snd with 
chivalrous tanners, The church of 
Beeket and Langton brought the Savon 
Tan inte closer relations with Buro- 
pean civilization ; aus, in thia respect, 
even its vs jage to Rome was not 










































withwut, a national advantage. Nor 
wasthe intercourse which the Neran 
comucst created between France, 


England, and the Continent - an_in- 
tercourmse which the Crusades after- 
wards greatly increased - without 
most inyportant effect in forming the 
sore of our ehely comer. 

¢ e with Jor. Vaughun, spon 
the whole, in his account of the effects 
of the Nurman conqueat, though, per- 
hapa, his dislike of Papal Rome haa 
induced him to undervalue the bene- 
ficial operation of the Church in one 
of the darkest epochs of our history. 
and we are di to think that 
portrait of the Norman aristocracy ia 
nomewhat charged with depreciating 
shades, uring the two centuries 
from 1200 to 1400, these effects wore 
almost completely mitigated, and the 
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land of Norman tyrants and barona, 
iu which every Saxon was a chur] or 
# slave, became again the jand of free 
Englishmen under the control of « 
comparatively regular: romentand 
law, and with scttled franchises and 
Privitcges. It is true that in 1400, as 
in the days of John, a prince of Nor- 
Brin race sat on the throne, that the 
Nerman blood predominated in the 
Englinh aristorracy, that the spirit of 
Normin chivalry was st im the 
natin, and that many of the Norman 
insotations had taken permanent root, 
in the country. But the influence of 
wis in which they had bled together, 
the iesulte of intermarriage and local 
union, and the beneficent power of a 
common faith, had broken down the 
t. letween the Norman and 
. ant had united them in 
(close relationship. ‘The 
had been that a new 

1 been formod in England, 
stork with a powerful Nor- 
nxratt; und that the features of 

the old Saxon pelty began visibly to 
Teappwar thongh yreatly tempered 
aml modified by Nonaan and other 
elementa, The Church of Henry the 
Second and of John etill hele its state; 
Mut, although, unquestionsbly, its in- 
fluence bad been most aslutary, its 

























pretenrinns aul been curbed hy seve- 
ral 


Partin 





nts, its moral power 
ning rapidly to decline, and, 
axon days, it was viewed 

national institution. The 
were despotic powers of the Crown 
anid the chief lords had been retrench- 
cd by the great charter, which aleo 









had declared the principal rights of 
English freemen, and was not quite a 
adcart letter given to the 


masece of pea- 
ins. Thiatlosa, too, Thad Born 
manumitied to a great extent, and, 
hefore the commencement of the fif- 
teenth ceutury, had generally risen 
to the status of free labourera and 
artiivers, whore condition, Dr. 
Vaughan, like Mr. Hallam, thinks 
was one of considerahte easo and com- 
fort. From 1265, the Parliament of 
Eneland had held is elttings, akin to 
the Witanagemota, though a represen- 
tative body; and before a hundred 
years had passed sway, it had vindi- 
cated ita great rights of 
uf levying taxes, and of 
tute oeeders: 2 Norman Aula 
Regiahad given place ipreme 
Uourts of Westminster, ani bal cue 
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mitted to these august tribunals the 
centralized authority it had monopo- 
lized. No doubt this institution was 
dy no means Saxon; but in other re- 
aspects the Saxon 1m of local judi- 
eature obtained and flourished th: 

the country, and it had received addi- 
tional strength from theestablishment 
of a magistracy and from the arrange- 
ment ofjury trial Inthe meantime 
the common law of England had been 
reduced imto a regular svience, and, 
though fashioned m the main after 
the civil law, and Norman in its dia- 
leet and procedure, it was filled with 
the free Saxon spirit in ite disregard 
of class distinctions and privileges. 
By 1400, too, the towns of England 
Lad acquired much importance; the 
glory ‘of ber commerce had dawned; 
her position as a naval power war he- 
coming seeured; and, in the works of 
Chaucer and Wyclitie, “any red the 
first faint dawn of that noble litera- 
ture, the moat splendid and durable 
of the many glories of England.” 

Dr. Vaughan’s account of this great 
revolution ia very learned and imter- 
esting, and thungh the exact sequence 
of ita events cannot now he detailed. 
his picture of it is life-hke and vivid. 

ing generally, his analysis «1 
fegal and constitutional changes is 
Tess accurate and trustworthy than 
his treatment of sorial and cece! 
tical questions witinn the 
are now examining. Hus chapter on 
the political hfe of England from th: 
death of John t the acreasion of 
Honry the Fourth is not so full and 
clear as we could have wished; we 
cannot ansent to his assertion that 
Falward the First was not a real law 
reformer. The reign of that monarch 
witnessed the establishment of the 
enmmon law and its tribunals, the im- 
stitution of our axigistracy and core 
em, and the enactment of several 
the must important statutes which 
hase ever ocenpied the yurliaments 
at Englund. On the other 
wiiler that we are acquainted 
haa delineated wy accurately und 
santly as Dr. Vaughan, the social, 
dlustrial, and intellectual life of thin 
epoch, the condition of the 
el the growth of the towns of 

1, the spread and organization 
of ber coinmerce, the jul develop- 
ment of her nautical renources, and 
the tendency and uature of her medi- 
wval learning, Of course it is im- 
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possible te transcribe all he has 
written on these subjecta, but the fol- 
lowing gives an ides of the 
estimate he has formed of the Eng- 
land of the fourteenth century :— 
‘We may say that two great prin- 
ciples-taxation solely by oethority od 
Parliament, and representation of 
the commons as essential to the coneti- 
tution of a parliament—wore recognised 
for all time to come in the reign of tha 
firat Edward. English liberty, indeed, 
was nothing to that monarch, be ceded 
no vertige of it willingly. Te would 
have crushed it in all its tendencies bad 
he been permitted But the course of 
events in England had long been such as. 
to train the people in political know- 
ledge; and the two principles above 
mentioned, which the policy of this King 
had tended to make eo precions, may be 
said to have embodied two of the weighty. 
leseons which the nation had now tho- 
roughly learned. With these new ideas 
ro} svoms to gcguire a new Aa- 
Erelners, ‘and law ‘anew authority. 
Neither the kings of Enjland, nor the 
Varonnge of England may, henceforth, 
touch the property or the power of Eng- 
hshmen ¢acept according to law, the law 
takes precedence of both—buth owe to it 
obedience —all owe to it obedience. 
Kmght and baron, burgess and tree. 
holder, enlyect and Sovervign, have their 
ground im this respect in common. Acs 
cording to maxims which have pow be 
come accredited and familiar, will is no- 
wlicre Law, but law is everywhere in the 
place of will The English yeomen of 
those days, and many below then, 
thoveht. and spake, and debated cou- 
corning there maxtua, So did the mer- 
chante in thetr guilds ;and sodid the men. 
of handicraft, shen they xathered about 
their homely heartha, when they gather- 
ed on their fycal courts, oF asmembled as 
frawrmier in the manner then common 
to wen following the seme calling or 
mystery. The educating power of such 
tufluences might be seen everywhere. 
‘To congregate was to learn, and there 
y other way of learning. 
piversities mare know- 
ledge war obtained from the lips of living 
than from bucks; and there could 
no greater mistake than to muppow 
that the poople of England in the thir- 
tevith and fourteenth oenturice cared 
little abuut politics, Concerning poll- 
Lice as 4 thoury or a science they thought 
but concerning government as & 
nutter immesliately affeeting their por- 
sonal Itberty and personal gain 
were keen observers and keen 
ants,” 


We must alao commend Dr. Vaush- 
an's sluseription of the status of the 
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Oburch at {hie ej ‘ogre fhe iio 

hant struggle of the Engi i 
Sen's with the See of Rome, bag dis- 
cloned in the memorable statutes of 
provisore—of the arrogance and car- 
ruptions of the pricsthond, and the 
gradual decline of their authority 
amongst the ple—and of that 
marked revolution in opinion in Eng- 
land betwoon the twelfth and the fif- 
teenth conturies, which slowly restored 
in the general mind the Saxon idcal 
of the Church system. We think, 
however, that Dr. Vaughan has done 
scant justice to the good effected by 
the Church during this period —to 
her powerful moral influence in an 
of feudal tyranny—to her ten- 
dency to eftace the odions diatine 
—to her perseverance in 
lishing slavery—to her cneoury 
meut of learning and agriculture— 
awl to her position aaa mediating in- 
tHluenve between all classes of her aub- 
jects. At the samo time, about the 
year 1400), itis certain that her preten- 
siona,as an emissary from Rome, and 
that the conductof her regular clergy 
had hecome extremely distasteful to 
the nation; aud that a spirit, was 
abroad which already contemplated 
to refurm her nearly according to the 
old Saxon pattern. atte was the 
highest enibixliment of this spirit; 
and Dr. Vaughan thus details his 
dsetrines, which are singularly akin 
tu those of the present Charch of 
Kuglaund — 







“ According to the doctrine of Wy- 
cliffe, the Crown was supreine in autlo- 
tity over all ons and easlons in 
this realm of England—the persons of 
churchniwn being amenable to the civil 
courts in common with the laity; and 
the roperty of churchmen being subject 
to the will of the king, as expressed 
through the law of the land, in common. 
with alt other propery. Nor was it 
enough that he should thus preclude the 

al Court from meddiing with secular 
affairs in thia English land. According 
to his ultimate doctrine, the preteace of 
the Pope to exerrixe even spiritual jurie- 
divtion over the Church of England. ma 
boing himself tho Head of the Churches, 
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should be repu‘liated as an insolent and 
mischievous usurpation. The whole 
framework of the existing hierarchy he 
describes as a device of clerical ambitsen ; 
the first step in its ascending ecalc, the 
distinction between bishop and presby- 
ter, being an innovation on the polity of 
the early Church, in which the clergy 


were all upon an equality.” 

Thna, towards the close of the four- 
teenth century, we see the 
forins of the people of England, antl 


of the English constitution, composed 
of many different elements and forces, 
emerging from the long chaos of seve- 
ral revolutions. It is true that cen- 
turies are yet to elapse hefore that 
polity shall have been perfected on ite 
e; and Limited Monarchy, 
eutaty Government, a Na- 
tional Church, aud an equal law 
shall have become the sure inherit- 
ance of all Englishmen, Villeinage 
has not yet disappeared from the ani}; 
the liberties of England bave not yet 
Tnen revured; and in the fifteenth 
ceutury, which, as Dr. Vanghan ob- 
serves, Was one of retrogrexsion on the 
whole, the power of the Church waa 
much auciuented, and the State was 
rent ly ewil wars, During the Tudor 
em. and down to 1665, the influence 
of the Crown enormously increased, 
while that of the aristocracy dunger- 
ovely declined - and there were sea- 
sous when the xovernment of the 
country appeared likely te become a 
despetion. Finally, the Reformation 
i yomne fraught with many re- 
uervat inpurtance to the people 
and the slestiny of England. But not- 
withstanding those manifold changes, 
amd the slow but immense revolution 
iu sovety between 1400 and 1686, the 
English nation froin thistiane’ 
ita term; and the great lines of the 
Ravnist twlity and institutions con- 
tinue without ever being effacal, We 
shall not, however, anticipate Dr. 
Va in his work ; ao, cordiall, 
counnemling thia volume te our read. 
erm. we leave for the prevent hia in- 
teresting anhject. 
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‘HR LIVING AND THE DEAD 


Earty the following morning, Colonel 
Mortimerealled upon me, and proposed 
that we should visit the various ob- 
jects of interest in and about the port 
of Southampton, and defer onr de- 
parture for London toe later trai 
the afternoon, To those who think 
with me, that no view can be perfect 
that does not include a considerable 
quantity of navigable water within it, 
Southampton presenta ereat attra 
tion, What, indeed, can be more bean- 
tiful than the prospect exhilited tothe 
admiring eye of a stranger, as he ap- 
proaches from Basingstoke, embraciny 
at once the tewn, a lar, i 
the New Forvst, and the 
bay, protected by the Isle of Wight. 
iy old friend, Commodore Ris ers, 
was our guide on this occasion; he 
was an cnthusiastic admirer of the 
place (with every part of which he 
‘was well acquainted), amd Irul many 
interesting aneedotes connected with 
it, whieh he told in his own peeuhuar 
style. As a seaman, the docks stow 
firat in his estimation, net only for 
their utility, but for their Ienuty 
Now this isa quality, I confeox, I 
could never sec in th more 
than in foot-tuls; we aay acdnire 
their ‘itude, ir usefulnens, 
their wonderful construction and’ im- 
ortance, but their leauty, if they 
Have any, ia discernible ouly to» 
nautical eye. On our way thither 
we the “Great Carnage-build- 
i ‘actory” of thelate Mr. Andrews, 
*A clever man that, sir,” said the 
Commodore ; tt Mee hen of 
to the ple, employed a great 
fiany hands, and was a hospitable and 
& popular man, too. He was three 
times Mayor of Southampton, and 
‘boasted ti he was the greatest 
ouach-builder in the kingdom. Says 
I to him one day- pAndy, sw is it 
you tmild so cheap?” ‘Come in, ant 
take e giass of brandy and water with 
me,’ aart he, ‘and I will tell you’ 
And that,” remarked the Commodore, 
“yutte me in mind that I don't feel 
very well to-day. Tho last time I 
waa at Alezander, in the Simla, I 
hada of cholera, and 
maver been quite free from pain since; 


































T will just go on to the Royal, ‘above 
har’ here, and take a ‘thimblefal 
nent, or a8 More O'Ferrall uacd to call 
jus whisky, ‘the nakerl truth.’ ” 
When he rejuined us, he continued: 
“Andrews anid, ‘IT will tell you, 
Commodore, the seerct of ny stress, 
1 first teok the hint from yon.’ 
“From me,’ rays hy Y know 
nothing abort any 
bata puddle whee 
with rate not ayy 
ante, but hy ora helm ane te 
vet by, that nmkes a vessel turn 
1 but vot gen head. wee 
thing ale 





reel inthe workl 
and that in built 











cipated inggers in Jamaica that was 
tow hay fo work, an he took to itin: 
crent preaching. When he returned 
fret ane of Ins cirenita, ache wed to 
call them for his old master waa o 
lawyer, he was agked what be got 
tor his da work, “Two and-aix- 
ence,” he, “Poor pay,” replied 
his friend, “it aint xe much asl get 
ngeane.” “Yeu, Pompey, he 

is poor pay, but reck’lert, it’s 
Fry Jor preachin’ DT gilm em, berry 
indeed: for Io can't ark 
atin or Greek as church mmister 
does, and Fea t tlk ebefdietionary) - 
niger ix alwaga berry fond ob what 
cant understand.” When FE ean't 
wade ‘em, | frittens dint ik 
erent art und white preacher dou't 
alwayaundertand denaturobentoured 
fulkk Now, Pompey, dere ix one, 
natur oh myer, and one aatar of 
Manat Truck Yon can’t peury or 
poopie by telli “en PLE yg to 
perry het place tf dey in soner, for 
no ylace is tw hot for dem dat 
seep in illow of hot roasted wand 
in de hoilin’ heat ob day, wid dero 
faren turned up to it like a_sun- 
flower. 1 scare dem by ould : T talk 
ob frozen ribbens dst dey miuust walk 
on barefoot, and ob miow drifla, much 
ob carryin’ great junks ob iso on dere 
bare heads for eber anit ober, like dis- 


chargin’ of Yankee ics from 
Boston vessels, which ‘Kills more ob 
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dem dan yaller fever. I can’t talk 
book larnin’, ‘cause I can’t read; nor 
eberlastin’ long words, ‘cause I can’t 
pronounce ‘cm. But I fritten dem 
to death amvst, ao dey call me Old 
Scare Crow. Yes, half-a-dollar a-day 
is poor pay, but I must ‘fens it’s berry 
poor preachin'.” ‘Is that the stury 
u mean?’ ‘Yes, says Andrews, 
that’s the story; pour pay, poor 
preaching,” started the idea in. my 
diind of "cheap work, cheap price.” 
Now I wou't say FE charge low, be 
cause my work is indifferent, for it ia 
yory gam fur the price; but Tow 
buildiy vehicles tu Inst t 
ia the grand inixtake of 
a gener way, Gu 
is called “allt 
















dton't au 
must have 
use after it ia t 
waisted, or too his in the 
collier, however good itis; ct is ci 
fit for the fow's Tay or tor Ku 
fair, 2 build my traps te last as dons 
as the fashion a edt it saver Labour 
and inaterind, at suits both Laser 
ant aller, Then I tuke UY Paty Kee 
tally by three annual instalments, 
which is an tnvestient of tw. thirds: 
of the capital at five per ecnt!”” 
“Itsa pity that the trade hadn't his 
honvaty, and talked truth and sete as 
i “he dual of a broken 
up hin heat atter 
him out of ine 
rund mistake An- 
Forgot hog 
nat them 






























v Area, Are Hot 
riage people, fidn't know wh: 
vent aml Fda, that the Whigs use th 
Ttuhieats to get te power, aml the 
in their turn, forget who greed Hn er 
wheels for Une.” 
_ "Twas not in the enmntry at the 
time,” T suid, “and do nut know 
what you allude - what ie the story?” 
a Why,” said the Cominedore, 
‘Andrews heard that the Govern: 
Ment was using ite influence in tho 
Southampton election for the Whig 
candidate who started in_oppunition 
him. So ho wrote to Palmerston, 
for whom he had fought through 
thick and thin, to sake Kin if it was 
true, What does hia Lordship do, in- 
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stead of answering his question, but 
write back in his usual sup jioun 
way, ‘Since you ask my opinion, I 
think yo had better stay at home 
and mind your own business." You 
uever heard such a row as that kicked 
up «t Southampton in all your life, 
‘he Tories crowed, and suid, ‘sarved 
him right? the Whigs laughed, and 
sant he might know something of the 
springs of a carriage, but not of the 
aprings of government; and the Radi- 
cals threw up their hands in di 
ital atid they could do nothing with- 
ont court carda 1t’s astonishing what 
ssunblers these fellows are, they al- 
expect the knave te be turmed 
tnunps, Poor Aplrewa! he was 
rothe sane arterwarda, I 
him, for he was a 


Y 


at sca 
tative up the main- 
stay, sand phack enough to be a 
“Hata” hold on by your eyelids, 
yer come ashore safe yet, apd then 
bhow ficht, we will all vote for you, 
bev ause sou have been ill-used.” “But 
it wae nora “Then Ctned him on 
worther tack. Says 1, ‘Did you ever 






















hear, my old friend, of a tarantula!’ 
“No, sivahe, ‘Tneverdid--what iv it? 
WwW oss T, 'It is a great big 





ie Iw thed spider, Uhat ia common 
Mediterrmean countries, Cup- 
shy, the great Conservative 
alls it a Wing, for it turns on 
av narmall fey if th 
apse Chee re 
tes 
be certain death, W 
is ating by one of Chese creatures, he 
is for tmusicima, and dancea and 
tll alls dawn exhausted on 
thoor, 10% the valy cure in nature 
yeas fort. Now, cheer up! you 
been bit by a tarantala; and so 
vas Ingleshy himself unee at the Ad- 
wninalty, and he capered and hopped, 
about like a shaking Quaker, till the 
pison wan thrown off hy perspiration” 
“Bat it was ue go, he shook his 
heal "My wheels is locked,’ suid be, 
*Tean never ace the pale of a carriage 
in without thinking of the poll at 
the matings, or how can I make seate 
for uthera, who have lust my ownt 
It's dotless to complain, and ‘it's all. 
dickey with me now. And 00 00, 


byes 
in the 
tun In 
h 
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and he tried to ch and joke it off; Radicals, because they outbid the 
but Pam had put leak into him, Tories. They play off one against the 


and he felt the water gaining on him; 
eo he just drifted away towards home 
and foundered, and it was the last 
time I ever saw him 
“Poor fellow! I lost a great friend 
im him, and so did Southampton too, 
T can tell you. But as Inglesby sai: 
to me one day (and there ain’t a more 
sensible man in this place than is) 
‘ Rivers,’ eaid he, ‘his life and di 
ought to be a warning to Radicala 
who volunteer for the forlorn hope, 
die in the breach, and open the way 
for the Whigs to ‘enter, gain the vic- 
, and bag all the prize money. 
t,” said he, ‘did the party ever 
do for Joe Hume, who fought their 
battles for them with the Tories! 
Why, they sent his picture to hin 
wife, and then raised n paltry sub- 
scription for a lying monument to 
himself—one le hrm a handaomer, 
and the other a greater man than he 
was They paul him in flattery, a 
vheap coin, Uke Gladstone's adulter- 
ated hajfpenny that passes for morc 
than it's worth. Yes, and when they. 
had done these two paltry acts, one of 
their wittiest members said,“ We have 
now paid our debt of gratitude to thin 
eminent man, and the ‘tottle of the 
hull’ (and he mimicked his Scotch 
accent te please the Irish)is, we ought, 
frum respoct to so great an economist, 
not to ask for a stamped receipt.” 
“Curious world, this, Mr.S EOE 
continued the Comunodore, “ this 
country is fuoled in a wey no other 
nation of the world is. Yesterday I 
i on of yonder man-of-war, 
the captain uf which I knew at Bula- 
clava, and we were tulking over old 
times and the present state of thi 
Beye he, ‘Rivers, what a muddle the 
igs made of the Russian war— 
idn’t they? and what a mess they 
will make of it again, if we should 
ever have a set-to with France. 1 
can’t think this country would trust 
them in such a case; but if they do, 
depend upon it, we are lost for ever. 
'e don't want trickstera, but men of 
honour, and wen of pluck. We ro- 
quire the right man in the Tight place 
cap, horong! guing Englishman {fe the 
only man that ia fit to stand at the 
helm in such « criais as the present. 
The Whigs rely on Cousorvative votes, 
to defend them sgaiust the 
‘Ldberals, and on the support of the 


other; wa though hated on dis- 
trusted both, ti win the 

for their trumps are all marked and 
they ain’t above looking into the 
hands of their adversaries. There are 
three ies in this country—Oon- 
servatives, Whiga,and Radicals, The 
Whigs are the weakest and 

but they cheat at cards and come 
winvers. Talk of Lord Derby being 
ina auieentty— 90) he was, by half-a- 
dozen; but that was a minority of the 
wholehouse. The Whigeare nowhere, 
they are numerically wo few, but by 
good tactics, they 80 manage matters 
ft to govern the country bya minority 
that is actually less than either of the 
vther parties.” 

“I agree with him entirely," said. 
the Commadore, “though 7 couldn't 
express it 24 well as he did. But here 
we are at theducks. Reautiful docks, 
these, sir, as you will wee anywhere, 
and lovely craft in them, too—ain’t 
they ?” 

“Doyou mean those beautiful young 
ladies on the quay!” Taaid. “For if 
you de, Tam of the same opinion - 
they are the best specimens of Eng- 
lish rls I have seen since my return.” 

“Ah,” he contmued, “go where you 
will, at, where will you see the like 
of Evglishwoment amu an oli man 
we mut E have a good eye for ‘the 
lines.’ ax we call them in a ship. 
Heantiful models, ain't they? real 
chppere; it's impossible to Jook, on 
‘em without loving ’om. Poor dear 
things! how many of them I have hat 
under my charge afore now, taking 
them to Lisbon, Gibraltar, or_Malte, 
or to Alerander, ty go w the 
could teil you many very queer, ant 
some very sad stories about some of 
my Jady pooongers that I took out 
with wein the Peninsular and Oriental 
steaincra. Some don't gu out, but ure 
sent out to India, to try their fortune, 
others ure engaged by letter to seme 
old friend they hed vance known at 
home, who had offered to them through 
the post-offies, and was socepted. 
They often changed their minds on 
the way out (for a quarter-deck ia 
famous pl 
sot married in the Mediterranean. 





splendid docks 


porated in 1630, and have # space 
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allotted to them of 208 acres. The 
quay line extends 4,200 feet. There 
are two portions, one enclosing six- 
teen acres, having cightoen feet of 
water at the lowest tides, with gates 
150 feet wide ; and the other, a close 
basin for ships to deliver their cargoes 
afloat. It is one of the noblest cs- 
tablishments of the kind in Europe; 
and all this has wprung up from our 
Peninmilar and Oriental Line using 
the port, which has heen the making 
of Southampton. It was here that 
Canute aat in his arm-chais, to show 
is courtiera (after he gave up drink- 
ing und murder), that though he was 
amivhty prince, he could nut control 
the advance of the sea.” 

“Well,” Inaid, “what Canute could 
not do, your Dock Conspany bas 
complished. It hus actually aid t 
the sea, ‘thus far shelt thon go, at 





















‘hey tell me,” anid Rivers, “that 
this has always been a noted place tor 
expeditions to sail from, and ter our 
enemies to attack. 1 was sacked mn 
Edward the Third's time: and the 
son of the King of Sicily leat his dite 
while plundering it. Heury the Fifth 
rendezvauued here, fur the invasion of 
France; and it’s my lelief that these 
Johnay Crapwuds, some foxy day or 
dark night will pay us a veut fren 
Cherbourg. If they do, T hope they 
won't fire a gun from the torts till 
every ship haa got inside: and then 
we'll let them kriow, that those who 
Ticked! them att te have left be 
hind them children that cau thrush 
them as well as their fathers did. 
The breed hasn't run out, 
you. But it is time tem 
ts go now to Netley Alle 
three iniles from the tow 

“What a benutifal min,” TI ex- 
claimed, when we reached the lovely 
epet; “FT could linger here for hours. 
What a place to meditate in; to give 
license to the imngination ; and te en- 
deavour to realize it, ae it waa in the 
olden time !" 

“It iv like an old man,” said the 
Commodore, “venerable for its age, 
and noble even in ite dilapidations ; 
dat it don't do to taguire to closely 
into ita past life. If you had scen 
such places aa E have on the Con- 
tinent, peopled aa they now are, and 
in the way that thia once waa, it 
would all the romance out of 
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you I can tell you. Ef these abbeys 
been in the same hands, and con- 
tinued in full occupation of the Church 
to this day, England would have re- 
mained stationary too. If Netley Ab- 
hey liad continued as it was, 60 would 
Southamptun (er Hanton, as it way 
then called), Poets and artists may 
hive the abbey ull to themselves, if 
they like; but give me the docks! 
T dire say it does make a draw- 
but to my mind a bill of ex- 
ive, or a cheque on Coutts, or 
Cinld's, is the prettiest drawing in 
the world. The docks feed more men 
than all the abbeys and monasteries 
in this part of England put together 
ever did; butif you intend te go up by 
the afternoon train, it is time for you 
to think i: We munt finish 
eine other day.” 
putharapton sta- 
there was such a crowd of pas- 
neers that our party could not be 
acconmnedated in any vue carriage, 
wk we wverally weized upon any va- 
sant seats we could find. Ethus he. 
came separated from my friends of 
the previens evening. and found my- 
welt aneng a party frei Winchester, 
Whehallorn tose the Cireat Eastern, 
Whom ruerite and defvete they dix- 
cowerbin Chat decided ind satistictory 
tanner Which those who iiave never 
ace aw vesse] before are alene com- 
petent toda They were quite unani- 
thous in thetr opimen that, when reet- 
ig on che top of two waves, she 
would break asunder in the centre, 
collapse. and founder ; or, that if by 
auy . While leaping like a kan- 
sutroo from one mountain wave to 
another, she would fail te reach the 
receding une, she would inevitably 
tanue hewt foremost into the inter- 
we auf, anc vanish from sight 
ther: that she woukl ei 
patch imto the waves, or the waves 
would piteh into her, and as berumodel 
was that of an egy, if she bad ever 
the misfortune to be in a rolling sea, 
she would certainly roll over; al- 
though it waa very doubtful whether 
her flat deck would permit her to 
con up again on the other side, A 
young lawyer, of a poetical tora of 
mind, anused the party by declaring 
she woul! make, in that case, an ex- 
cellent submarine palace tur Nep- 
tune: and ex; his ina- 


if she ever fount and ber 
ice postion sould bo encertained, to 
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visit her in a diving-bell. He h 
he aid ta to be present at the anche 
given his marine Tnajesty to the 
sea-nyt) aot bis oot and the young 
mermaid, lad ladies, of whose luxuriant 
hair and extraordinary beauty, so 
much had been said and sung. He 
grew qi quite animated on @e su! uject— 
* Only think,” he said, “of John 
swimming through a + quadrille wit! 
Miss Ann Chovy, his neigh- 
bour a flip on the s oul ler, and say- 
ing, ‘Stir, John, your fing,’ and give 
ws 8 ighland ’” He was of 
opinion that of flat fish there would, 
as a matter of course, be as many as 
in other courte, and cross old crabs 
too. Common plaices, he was sure, 
would Le in abundance, as well as 
“good old soles.” Bloaters, the alde: 
men of the sea, oujoy good eatin 
and are sure to be found at civ 
feasts, “What a glorious thing,” he 
exclaimed, “it would be to hear a real 
ayren sing; wonldu't it 1” 

“T suppose,” said the young lady to 
whom he addressed himself, with 
wicked amile, “that sharks, like luw- 
yere, would aleo be vlentrfal: there, 

ig whon they could devour 
pray tell me,” she continued, 
ors ou believe in mermaids t” 

“de believe in mermen ? re- 
lied barrinter, “beeanse, you 

can’t be one without the 






ow, there 


“If that is the case,” she suid, “T 
do, A merman must he a lawyer- 
like creature; an amphibious animal, 
neither fish nor fleah—at once, a diver 
and a dodger. But really now, and 
without joking, do you beheve thereare 
wuch things or beings us merinatds *” 

“Why uut,” rephed the youny law 
yer, who bore the allnsiona to his 

profeesion with h great reat good-humour— 
Why not} ver, you kuow, is 
an animal, and ainost clever and in- 
genious one ton; au cngineer, and 
ids a dam tu make an artificial 
Inke; an architect, and designs a 
house; acarpenter competent to build, 
and s maain, to plaister it; aud yet 
pe tail of the beaver is a finh’s tail; 
has scales on it like a fish; and re- 
quires ty be kept continual 
merged in water. Why shou! aoe a 
mermaid be a link between ns and 
Ethos, te the cams way est a Denner 
Charette hay 
torted, with some warmth, ‘ahyauch 
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creatures should not be, but whether 
you believe they really do exist.” 

. Well,” he éaid, affovting to look 
wise, “not having seen, I don’ 't know ; 

not knowiug, I can’t say; but 

their existence appeara to me to boas 
well authenticated as that of the 
serpent. Hundreds of cane 
they have seen the Intter, *senong 
whom j jaa captain in the Royal Navy ; 
aud Mr. Grattan, in his 
on America, states, that all hie 
beheld the marine monster fro: ir 
window at the inn at Nahant,in Mas- 
sachuxetts Bay, as plainly as they saw 
the water, or the ships in the har- 
our. Ww, Minw Mackay, the daugh- 
ter of a Senteh elergyman, the minis 
ter of Reah, in the North of Seot- 
land, whose letter ia preserved in the 
Annual Register, declared on oath 
that she and four other persons bad 
he pleasure of contemplating a mer- 

i fora whole hour, while disport- 
4 itwlf within a few yards of then, 
tor their particular instriction and 
unmmxement. It was so near that they 
naw the colour of its eyes and hair ; 
and she describes it most minutely ; 
Aays she was particularly struck with 
its Jong taper fingers, bly-white arma, 
and maumficent neck and buat. This 
metimaad war, most probably, crosaed 
in love, for it often placa ite bank 
under its alabuster check, und floated 
penny und thoughtfully on the 
water. So you sec its existence ie as 
well authenticated tw» that of the eca- 
Serpe: 






























nt.” 
Ty Then you believe in therm both ?” 
asked the’ nese lady. 

“Ne mdeed,' he replied, “T do 
Piofexior Owen has proved that 
they not only do not, but that they 
cannot eviat.” 

“Well, Fo don't. thank him,” re- 
jened the young huly, * for his de 
inematration. T ike tu believe in sen- 
badd th and mermaids, and ghowts, 
and dreatwna, and all that om of 
thing . it gxcites and thalle 

du't give up the Arabian 
Entertainments for all the wise books 
Professor Owen ever wrote, or ever 
will write in his life. Now, there ix 
that Jegend about Netley Abbey-—20 
deubt it mi an invention, if you 
come to eriticiee it itand ask for proof, 
but still it in a ‘ty little anti- 
quarian atury, and I like to believe 
a; 7 don’t want to be uniesoiv 
There ix a moral attached to it, show- 
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ing that consecrated ground cannot be 
de ted with imprmity.” 

“T am not aware,” suid the lawyer, 
“to what you allude; but recollect 
I never believe any thing that is not 


ve 

Pre No,” she anid, “nor do you he- 
Tiewe it when it is. Smethurst, you 
know, was found guilty of murder, 30 
thought the judye, ao thonght the 
jury, aad ro did the public it Sir 
‘Cugnewsl! Lowis sail ‘Ifyou calithat 
man guilty of poisoning the body, 
what will you say of agitator who 
have poisoned the winds of the pub- 
lie? Ono is as innocent as the oth 











the stonach of the on 


of the othe 





D won't y 
“Uncommon gan,” xaid the kow- 
yer; “but what ia the tradition of 
Netley Abbey, that you wish to be- 
lieve if you camt” 
“Woll,” she anid, “ Netley Abbey, 
alwut the beginning of the Ist + 
tury, was wuld by Sir Bartlett Lae y te 
a Quaker buihler, whe bad beashe it 
for the purpase of using its materials 
in the wey of bi trades Shorty af- 
terwards, the prurchaser hiwd a dieaue 
that he waa taking down the arch 
ver the cast window, when the ke y- 
stoue fell upon him and killed! bin, 
He related this dream to the rvle- 
Vrated Dr, Tame Watts, who was a 
native of Sourbampten, and, though 
adimenter, Wan educated by a Chureh- 
man, and attache! te the Eetuiblish- 
ment. When he heard of dis dream, 
he advised him net ty haw 
to do with the de 
house of the Lord. ‘Tf 
ever, ridieuledt the id 
ground, ag bin miccomon, Br 
athera have since done, 
coeling to take down t 
atone from the arel tb 
dow fell pan thins awd halle biso. 
Netley Abbey still stands, but what 
would it have teen without thin tua 
Gition! Now, Like this little legend, 
it is charming, and T atrive to heli 
it, The removal of the body of St. 
Swithin (who ix our yutrou aint at 
ave ee gad euatindest rains, 
ve Tee fo the popular ste or he 
fudioe, that ahoukd St. Swihins ue 5 
the 15th of July, be wet, it will rain 
for furty deya Sonsseutively. T dare 
say you laugh at all this; but 1 wish 
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to think it true; and what in more, 
half the world believe in it. If I gave 
that up, pray what have thes to give 
ine in ite place for a creed? It is safer 
and pleasanter to believe too much 
than too little. For instance, what 
# selightful thing it is to think we 
are under 4he protection of invisible 
' depend upon it, it has a be- 
ial influence on the mind, Who 
would wish to be without a guardian 
would you?” 
No, indeed,” he xaid, with an ad- 
ring amd affectionate look, “but I 
w visible one, not spiritual, but 
mtial;” and then he cufitinued 
uuder tone, “such aone I know, 
almost worship, but the worst of 
» T believe Lam more afraid of 
rr than I should he of one fron the 
vr world. When I attempt toad- 
~ her, and entreat her to take me 
under ber guardians the words die 
ere they pss toy Lips,” | the young lacy 
have her head and bhishe I stare, 
erty rain look and feel ke a fool a 


Pied. .aving him a ook of encourage 





























that) invited contid “1 
shen have ti © like 
t's of 


foquent when plead- 

" Locannel apeuk, 

surely seniean write, But, dear ane! 
here we are at Winchester.” 

What an opportunity wan this lost 
He had wrewedl himself up 
b his epeerh and his 
3 were thus unexpectedly 

proushtteamenl They both appeared 
Teath te depart and te sepanite, but 
tame and tram for no one, 
liy lett the car- 
heir seats were tilled by 
weds with whom | had travelled 
yy and T heard the 
neemmipanied by a 
et among the young ln- 
renmiad mt as “the 
wan with the funny tame,” who bad 
<l wath them the day before, 
“amid the eller Indy, appar: 
ently sestimung a conversation that 
had heen interrupted by the stoppage 
of the train, “it was an extraordinary 
aevar, and one I can never forget.” 

“Jo what aeene do you allude, 
Aunt,” asked one of her young ovm- 
panions 

“Thy anuual election for the admis. 
siun of idiots into the ssytum. It 
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was held in the London Ta in 
October last, and 1 attended it with a 
friend. As we ascended the stairs, of 
which there were three or four flighta, 
printed placards were fastened to the 
and even tied all round the 
hand-rail of the ataira. They consist- 
ed of carnest recommendations of the 
pat ted distressing cases—* Vote for 
» aged thirteen years, parents 
dead, supported by an aged 
father who is now aut of work.'- 
‘Your vote is earnestly entreated for 
©. D., father dead, mother keeps a 
mangle.’ And so on, up to one finn 
dred and thirty-two equally atficting 
cases, of which only twenty could be 
adinitted inte the asylum on thia oc- 
casion. When we reached the elec- 
tion room, it was covered with, I 
should say, at Jeast a hundred rmall 
tables, sume of which exhilnted two 
placards, othera only one, similar te 
those on the stuirease. At these ta- 
bles were scated the friends of the 
different unhappy candidates, for the 
Purpose of recerving anc collects 
votes und proxies, which frum tine 
to time were transmitted tu the poll 
ing officers at the upper end af the 
room. But the touters played a pro- 
minent part in thia strange scene, and. 
their languaye sounded very extrac 
dinary to my uninitinted earn ‘1 wat 
twenty idivta,’ said one, ‘have you uny 
tospare! Tl give you twenty infunt 
orphans for them.” ‘No, T want a 
hundred idivts myelf.” "Well, 11) 
tell you what I will do, PH Tend. you 
ten idiota if you can give me fifteen 
indigent blind.’ ‘Done! write out an 
TON and Fil sign it, and give ne 
the idiota at once. 

“One ofthe most touchingincidents 
‘waa a poor, dear little deaf and dum) 
child, perambuluting the room with 1 
relative, soliciting votes for her own 
satoatanhons into 8 Deal fad Pens 
Asylum, ing with her finger 
I think ‘bo wan one of the moet beau- 
tiful and interesting little creatures I 
ever beheld. The election continued 
from twelve till two o'clock ; I did not 
wait to see its close, but as the time 
drew near for ite terminativun, tears of 

intment aud distress were 
visible in the of the friendiess 
and It isanexeel- 
Tent i 
a 


it 
this charitable country, is euacesrti- 
te of imaprovement in tts manage- 
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ment. For instance, I think the 

idi when once admitted, shouts be 
maintained thro life, instead of 
being Huble to dismi unless re- 
elected at the end of every five or 
seven I forget which. But 
none of these suffering people gave 
vent to their gricf as Sarah did 
this morning. ‘Ob, Martha,’ she 
said, as ahe burat into my room, ‘thin 
is a dreadful business. Lond Pole- 
berry is quite dead, Lady Middleton 
as hlack and soft as if ahe had been 
boiled, and Prince Frederick Willian 
will never recover! What terrible de- 
rtruction” This obeervation seemed 
to wake up an elderly gentlemen from 
a reverie in which he was indulging, 
Ve was evidently a clergyman, and of 
that class, too, which commends itself 
to our affection hy its tutal exemption 
from party badges of any kind He 
was neither attira in the diatinctive 
Arens of the High or Low Church 
party, but habited like a parson of 
the old school. His manner and gene- 
ral appearance indicated the gentle. 
aman, While his placid countenance and 
expansive furchead ¢xhibited at once 
henevolence and intelligence. He 
Kel ke un ngcunous and simple 
tunded man, clever, but not acute ¢ 1 
nan of God, but not a man of the 
world : in short, it was imponsible te 
look upon bhn without aeeing who 
and what be was, 

“Te it the cholera, Madan?” said be, 
in great alarm; “what ia the caus: 
of thes wad and sudden mortality 1” 

© Frost.” replied the lady, whe 
seemed to think her companion was 
not quite sane.“ Frost, sir; it hax 
ruined the yarideus for the year, Eve 
the ebryxunthemmns are all injured 

“Oh,” he said, with great apparent 
telief, “is that all?” 

“You would not say thet, sir, if 
were fond of a flower-garden. 
Ant eouceive a greater infletion i 
ite wuy. After you have mpent all 
winter and spring in planning out 
your garden, arranging the DEM, 
Inventing nibbeona, producin; fects, 
aul harmouy cf colours, having wor- 
fied threugh the labours of planting 
ont, and settled which ix to occupy 
the same bed.” (Here a slight emule 
poured over his reverence’s aif 

was amused at her excitement, oF 
her phraseology ; but he instantly re: 
pressed it, anil she proceeded out 
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oticing it) “Having fought and 
sonanered your gardeucr, wank ished 
al overcome ene iy charkeat 
thrips and cat ra, remove the 
b and dying, and supplied their 
places, producing thereby a blaze of 
ty; after having satisfied your 
own critical taste, and astonished and 
delighted your friends, tofind on wak- 
ing some fino sunshiny iorning, that 
a frost, like that of last night, had 
destroyed it. Ob, sir, you wouldn't 
say ‘is that all!’ It precipitates the 
winter: it is sudden death, Dying, 
falliug leaves are enough to try the 
patience of any florivaitusist in the 
world, Sweep, sweep, sweep, aud 
still the Jawn is untidy j every puth of 
wind aentters then bke fakes of 
anow; but that,” she remarked, with 
a aupercilions teas of her head, which 
showed that she had not forgotten Lis 
exclamation, aut at *butthat. 
J suppose, you will say, is the order uf 
nature, and ifthey add teaur labours, 
their variegated hues, ere they full, 
contribute alse to the boauty of the 
keene. Bat, sir, an emily and unex- 
pected frost, like that we live just 
experienced, bring» death and destrac- 
tion to planta, and 18 indeed a cala- 
mity that requires a large stock of 
plulosephy to bear.” 
_ “Tan easily understand y: 
nes wnalain,” said her erical hieud, 
for Tans very fond of a garden my- 
self; it is an innocent, an interes: 
and instructive. purnait. Whe 
kpoke of Lord Puleber i rad 
and Lady Middleton ei crtrenix, 1 
took it literally, and net in ieferenve 
ty geranium and verienas 1 beg 
your pardon for the nristake, bit_at 
the time T was thinking of something 
else, and the muddenness of the reniark, 
thouh not addreaweal to me, startled 
me: for his Lordship, though de ficient 
in judgment, means well, and is, T 
heheve, a very gocd man, | His zeal in 
without knowles not alwaya 
tempered with ¢ ion; but tia 
energies are directed to faudable ob- 
decty, and be would be a svrivus loss 
to the country.” He then discussed 
the respective merite of all the vuriv- 
ties of roses, calcoolarias, dubliag, e. 
&., in « manner that showed he was 
pate suastar of the enbject. * Yeu,” 
re maid, “TE can well ayiapathize with 
You, madam, in the destructi 




















































niowted by the frost of last uight ; but 
itis omblematioal of that dette which 
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terminates all our fondest hopes and 
dearest affections. Every thing 1¢- 
minds us of this invariuble law of na- 
ture, whether it be gradual decay or 
wud destruction.” 

Bi Le yes,” she said, “we know 
that; but still it is no lees vexa- 
tious, I lost all my wall-frait this 
spring by a late frost, and nuw our 

lowers are all destruyed hy an curly 
our, It is very easy to ray, ‘is that 
all but you little know the truth of 
Your statement. ‘It is all,’ fruit and 
towers together, what is there left 
worth having, when you are deprived 
of both; and you anuyt excuge me, it 
in wot the law of nature; if it was, we 
should provide against it, or submit 
tou with patience. It is an wnex- 
teenlarity that makes it pe 
Vexations”” 

Ile bnwed vivilly to her, bat went 
on, without replying te her testy ob- 
arlvations Phe laws of the Reaaons 
are not inunntable; aml yet there ie 
no reason, because all is traneitery 
here below, why we ehould not inte- 
Fest onrsctyes in every thing around 
ua. The garden survives many more 
eetve parts, wl furnishes oeeu. 
hen anid anurement at a period of 
ive Wien Cxciternent ceases to minia- 
ter te Gur pleasures, 
Kut ot God; and His infinite wisdom, 
kewdiess, and power, are as discern- 
able me them ay in the stars that gitt~ 
ter in the firmament—tbey both ide- 
halt and instruct ua, In their fra- 
xrance wud beauty, they are emblems 
of purity, amd in their deeay and 
vernal reappearance, they are typival 
wt 























Flowers are the 











resurrection. It is a conviction 


of Cus nature that has induced man- 
kend fiom the earliest period to plant 
them on the wraves of their departed 
fn 2 









. said the lady, pointing to 
wuesery at Woking, with a 
aytlead fe of pique and civility, 





“thet place, I should suppose, is one 
that would excite the most agreeable 
and tender thoughts in your mind.” 
~ Na,” he seid, “1 spurore of it. but 
T de not admire i it is a y 
sruvisinn fur the relief of a metrupolia 
The London, or any other large city, 
for intramural burials are found to 
thatructive of health; but they fail 
tu attract us ke the uld rural chureh- 
yards fo which we and our forefathers 
have been acrostoned. The more 
you decurate them the more repulsive 
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they become. Rare exotic 
flowering shrubs, gay flowore, 
the tricks of landscape gardening are 
not in keeping with the place. We 
forget that we are wandering 
the city of the dead, tho last reating- 
place of mortality ; ‘and yet there is 
something in the ‘tombs, and 
tableta around us, that destroye the il- 
lusion of ornamental pleasure- 
It is neither a burial-place nor a 
: it is too gay and smiling 
tor the one, and too lonely and melan- 
choly for the other. Our reflections 
are diverted by the gaudy parterres, 
and our pleasurable enjoyments de- 
stroyed by the mementoes of death, 
Bridal flowore doooruto the tomb, anil 


headstones, with learned or rustic in- bap 


scriptions, label the rhododendrons 
and azaleas, These cemeteries are in 
most cases too distant to be visited by 
the relations anu friends of the puor ; 
and in all countrics the affectious 
the heart are more intense and more 
durable where the soil ix not suiti- 
ciently rich to force npluxuriant weeds 
to choke their growth. In the grent 
estuary of an overgrown city like 
London, men are drawn into the vo 
tex of a whirlpool, in which they dix- 
appear, and are forgotten for ever. 
cople are too busy to think, and 
where there is no reflection there is 
no feeling. The grave cngulfa the 
body, and the cemetery engults the 
grave. Death ia an incident—foud 
and shelter, a necessity. Grief’ is, 
therefore, a luxury that is denied tu 
poverty. All are in the current at 
the same time, and sclf-preservatio 
leaves but little opportunity to watch 
the struggles or disappearance of 
others. 0; the cemetery has no 
attraction for mo. Its decorations, 
like a ball-room, are not in keepiny, 
and do not harmonize with a widow's 
weeds, of the mourning of orphans 
and parents. But there is something 
in the dear old rural churchyard that 
has an indescribable effect on me; my 
earliest recullectiona are connected 
with it; my thoughtless childbocd 
‘was first awakened to a sense of mor- 
tality by themournfal jionsthat 
re] thither, and the sad and 
lonely visits of those, who, bereaved 
of their relatives, poured 
sorrows and affections over the graves 
of those they had loved so well, The 
ehurchyard moral influence on 
the mind; it anggests to us the frail 
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and uncertain tenore of our own lives; 
it bids ua propare to follow our de- 
friends, to emulate their vir- 
tues, and to fix our hopes on a re- 
tig, bestdon tho. groetag’ place of 
t is, besi 0 ng 08 of 
the villagers and pevishionsre, whore 
theirmutual afflictions receive mutual 
sympathy, where the voice of discord 
isuuknown, and ‘the short and simple 
aunule of the poor’ are registered in 
the memory of those who will deliver 
them as traditions to succeediig ge- 
nerationa The placo haa around it 
a holy and a salutary influence that 
well prepares tho congregation for 
the sacred edifice, in which 
they were brought to the 
ptismal font, and made meinbers uf 
the Church of G these inci- 
dents und accessories of a rustic 
churchyard do not_cxist in a ceme- 
tery. The ‘Dead Train’ at onec ap- 
pals you and distracts your attention; 
at appale you, ws an evidence of yreut 
mortality. ‘The ammber of corpecs, 
like those on w battle-ficld, attest the 
xwful contest between life and death 
that continually rages in the city; Lut 
the heart becomes hardened by the 
daily spectacle, und the gaudy appear- 
ance of the place withdraws your 
attention from the moral it should 
snggest. Gricf seeks seclusion; anil 
though it may be alleviated by the 
presence and affectionate sympathy of 
sorrowing friends, it instinctively 
shrinks troin the public gaze, 
i “The speed of a railway isso unlike 


















the slow and measured tread of the 
rustic procession, one cannot but feel 
that it bears too strong a resemblance 





to the ordinary business of life; while 
the short and hurried mcprulture, and 
the rapid departure of tie mourners, 
gives the uffair more the appear: 
anco nf the embarkation, thun tho 
Wnrial of a relative. The graves are 
seldom visited again—time aud ox- 
pense, in most instances, deprive the 
poor of even this sad consolation -- 
und they are compelled to regard the 
loss of a dece: friend in the light 
of one who lies buried in a foroign 
land. As I have before anid, the uf- 
fections of the poor are more intenso 
and more durable than those of the 
i ley are more depen- 
dent upon cach other. They have but 
few to love them, and of those few 
uot one can ba spared, without the 
rupture of many ties. These distant 
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cemeteries are grievous affairs tothem, 
I assure you, and it is only those who, 
like myself, have ministered an 
them, that can full; comprehend anc 
entor into their feelings.” 

this was suid with a simple 
earnestuess and mildnesa of mun- 
ner, that showod low habitual such 
thoughts were to his mind, how little 
accustomed ho was to travelling, and 
to the desultory conversation or con- 
strained ailenee af railway passengers. 
The ladies who lad beew so impatient 
and excited by the account of the 
dlestruction of the garden the previous: 
evening, now listened with deep in- 
terest to those observation, of the 
oll elorgymm, who, by the softuess 
anil swoetness of hix voice, and jus 
unaffected and winning demeanour, 
had interested us all in his favour. 

“T never considered the subject in 
that light,” said the old lady. “We 
know that the incrensed and increas- 
ing population of the large towns de- 
mani the formation of cemeternes, but 
atill it dacs appear to me that the 
decoration of then: in well-snited to 
the object for which they are formed, 
they cannot be viewed without a cer- 
tain degree of awe—they evince, at 
Teast, w respect for the dead; bat, as 
you say, the salutary eReet of the 
churchyard is lost. "The graven are 
wo numerons that individuality is as 
much destroyed aa it is in the crowds 
of the metropolis ; the moral, as you 
juely observe, ix gone.” 

“talking of the ‘moral,’ madam,” 
he inquired, “were you ever in the 
churchyard of Montgomery, in North 
Wales? or were you acquainted with 
the rector of the adjoining parish, the 
Reverend Mr. Price?" 

“No,” she said, “I never was in 
Montgomery, but I had the pleasure 
of knowing the gentleman to whom 
you allude. Te was a remarkably 
clever, well-informed persona, and ane 
of the most striking and eftective 
preachera I ever met with. Poor 
man! he is now dond, and FE am not 
acquainted with even the name of his 
me tinued the Clergyman, 

es,” continued the Cle 
“he was a man of rare endowmente— 
he was an old college chum of mine, 
lf you were intinmte with hin, 
he, perhaps, may have told 
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the remarkable story of the 
‘Robbers Grave.” ee 

“No,” gaid the lady, “I never 


enough to relate it to me.” 

Bowing axsent, the clergyman pro- 
cceded:—* In the year 1819, there was, 
in the neighbourhood of Montgomery, 
an ancient manor-house, called Oakt 
ficld, which, like many of those old 
structures, Josing its original ismport- 
ance from the increased size and con- 
venience of modern buildings, had 
heen converted into a furm-houre. 
The late oecupant, one James Morria, 
had been an indolent and somewhat 
dinsipated man ; the farm consequently 
fell into neglect, and became unprotit- 
able, and he died in debt, leaving hia 
wife and an only daughter in possea- 
gion of the place, Shortly after his 
death, the widow took into her em- 
ployment a young man from Stafford- 
shire, of the name of John Newton. 
the hero of thix little story, who had 
heen strongly recommended to her by: 
her brother; and well and faithfully 

i 





did he discharge his duties as builil 

fully justifying the praise and recom- 
mendations she reeeived with him. 
He was an utter stranger in that part 
of the country, seemed studionsly to 
shrew all acquaintance with his neigh- 
hours, and to devote himaclf exelu- 
sively to the interests ot his employer. 
He never left homo but to visit the 
neighbouring fairsand markets, and to 
attend the parish church, where lis 
presence was regular, and his conduct 
devout. In short, though highly eir~ 
eumspect in his hehaviour on all oc- 
casions, he was a melancholy, reserved 
mun ; and even the clergymian of the 
parish, to whom be was always mort 
Tespectiul in his demeanour, entirely 
failed in his endeavours to cultivate 
an acquaintance with him. The farm, 
under his management, had improved, 
and become profitable; and the cir- 
cumstances of Mrs. Morris were, by 
his assiduity and skill, both prosper- 
ous und flourishing. In this manner 


more than two years had passed, and 





the widow began to him more 
as a friend and benefactor than a 
servant ; and was not sorry to observe: 
her daughter's growing affection for 
him, which appeared to be reciprocal. 
Oneevening, im November, 1821, being 


* The Rey. Mr. Price furnished the author with theeo particulars, and some 


further detaiis, which are too minute for 
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detained longer than uaual by busi- 
nesa, at Welshpool, Newton set out, 
about six o'clock, to walk home to 
Oakfield. It waa an exosedingty, dark 
night, and he never reached home 
again, The family became anx- 
jous, and upon inquiring, cae ee 
lowing morning at Wel tl 

ascertained that he had been brou; ne 
back to that town, not long after his 
departure from it, by two men, name 
Parker and Pearce, who charged him 
with highway robbery, accompanied 
by violence, an offence then punish- 
able with death. At the trial at the 
next asaizes he was pronounced guilty, 
on the testimony of these two persons, 
which was clear, positive, and con- 
sistent throughout, was sentenced to 
be hanged, and left for execution. 
He employed no counsel, and called 
no_witnesses in his defence ; but upon 
being asked hy the judge, in the usual 
form, ‘if he had any thing to say why 
sentence of death should nut be pasx- 
ed upon him?’ he made in substunce 
the following extraordinary speech : — 
* My lord, it 1s evident all I could say 
in opposition to such testimony would 
‘Ue vain anc hopeless. The witnesses 
are men of respectability, and thir 
evidence has appeared plaiu and con- 
elusive, and iny most solemn prutes- 
tations of innocence could avail we 
nothing, I have called no witnessen 
to character, and upon auch evidence 
the jury could pronounce no other 
verdict. I blume them not. From 
my too, I forgive those meu, 
upon whose false testimony I have 
been convicted. But, my lord, I pro- 
test most solemnly before this court, 
iefore your lordship, and above all 
before that God in whose presence 

must shortly appear, I am entirely 
guiltless of the crime for which 1 am 
about to suffer. I have produced no 
one to speak in my .. Two 
years have scarcely panned since I 
came into this country, sn utter 
str . I have made no acquaint- 
ance here, beyond the household in 
which I have deen empluyed, and 
where I hava endeavoured to dis- 
charge my duties faithfully, honestly, 
and well. Althuugh I dare not hope, 
gad do not waht it my life should 

spared, it is my devout 

earnest eure that the stain of thie 
crime may not rest upon my name. 
I devoutly hope that my good mis- 
tress, and her kind aud excellent 
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daughter, may yet be convinoed that 
have not nourished and be- 
friended a highway robber. I hay 
therefore, in humble devotion, offered 
n prayer to heaven, and I believe it 
been heard and acce] I ven- 
ture to assert that, if I am innocent 
of the crime for which I suffer, tho 
grass, for one generation at least, will 
not cover my grave. My lord, I 
await your sentence without a mur- 
mur, without a sorrow. And I de- 
vontly pray that all who hear me 
now may repent of their sins, and 
mect me aguin in heaven.’ 

“The unfortunate man was con- 
demned and executed, and was buried 
in Montgomery churchyard. | Thirty 
years had passed away when I saw it, 
in company with poor Eliot Warbur- 
ton, and the graas hid not then covered 
dos grave. Jt is situated in a remote 
corner of the churchyard, far removed. 
from all other graves. It is not a 
raised mound of earth, but is even 
with the surronnding ground, which 
in, for sume «distance, cepecially lux- 
uriant, the herbage being rich and 
abundant. Numerous attempts have, 
from time to tine, been made hy some 
tee are 7 alive, and others who 

have parsed away, to bring grass upon 
that bare spot. Fresh WAL has been 
frequently spread upon it, and seeds 
of various kinds have been sown, but 
not a blade had there ever been known 
to spring from them, aud the soil soon 
became a smooth, cold, and stubborn 
clay. With respect to the unhap 

witnesses, it appeare that Parker's 
ancestors had once owned Oakfield 
und that he had hoped, by getting rid 
of Newton, to remove the main ub- 
stacle there was to his rey i 

it, and that Pearce had, at the time of 

. Morrie’ death, aspired to the hand 
of his daughter, in whose affections 
he felt ho had been supplanted Wy 
poor Newton. The former soon left 
the neighbourhood, became a drunken. 
and dissolute man, and was ultimately 
killed in some lnneworke, while in 
the act of blasting a ruck. Pearce 
grew sullen and dispirited, his very 
existence seemed a burden to him, 
and as the old sexton of Montgomery 


expressed it wasted away from 
the face of tl . 

“What s tran and interesting 
story, siz,” Bai ie lady; “do you 
know in what condition the grave 
now is?” 
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“Y have not seon it,” he repli 
“since the period I mentioned, whi 
I think, was in 1850, but I have 
jpeard that some person has rince 
covered it with thick turf, which has 
united itself oe ue Begin 4 
grass, except at the which ia 
still "rithered and bare, as if scorched 
with lightning. The praycr, however, 
of poor Newton, that his grave might 
remain uncovered for at lesst one gen- 
eration, bas been heard, and his mem- 
ory vindicated in a most remarkable 
manner, The name given to the grave 
wan singularly inappropriate, it should 
have boen called ‘the grave of the 
innocent” The widow, with her 
daughter, left Oakfield, and went to 
reside with her brother. For some 
wooks after poor Newton’s burial, it 
ja suid his grave was, from time to 
time, found strewed with wild flowers, 
by whom done was miknown. Butt 
wag obwerved thut after Jane Morris 
had left the neighbourhood, not a 
flower war found apon the eer! As 
T said before, poor Eliot Warburton 
went with ws to see it. He gazed 
upon that bare apot with a hallowed 
reverential emotion. What racred 
thoughts passed through his mind 
during those few brief moments I 
cannot tell. But he promised me he 
would, when be next came into the 
neighbourhood, visit it again, and 
write and publish the story. Pour 
fellow; he came not; the relentless 
waves have closed over hou! What 
a beautifid and attecting narrative 
would the simple facts, told by him, 
have given to the world” 

He had hardly concluded bis nar- 
rative, ere wereached Kingston, where 
he took leave uf us. 

“ Aunty,” said one of the your 
hulies, “what a dear uld man that i 
«hd you ever hear a more interesting 
story! I wonder what bix name ia! 
How could you be wo rude to hin, 
when he misunderstood you about the 
flowers? Couldn't we find out from 
the rector whe he is, and all about 
him? 0 try, aunt.” 

But hor entreaties were ent short, 
hy the reappeurance of Mr. Peabody, 

rom another part of the train, who 
Was so convulsed with lunghter, he 
could scarcely speak. Taking the seat 
recently oresupied by the clei 
he bent forward, and striking his open 
hand on hig kneo with great avima- 
tion, ho said: 
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we have 


gum, Squire Shegog, x hind 


“« 
bad the greatest bobbery 
‘in our carri: you ever heard in 


ra days, Did you hear the 


“No,” I eaid, “we heard nothing 
extraordinary here.” 

“Well,” said he, “the train was so 
crowded this morning, that though I 
had a first-class ticket I had to put uy 
with a seat in the second, or be left 
behind. Well, we got rid of ull those 
that were in our box at Winchester, 
but two—one wasa thin, pale, student- 
looking chap, who, if he hadn’t seen 
his best days, wasn’t like to find them 
here helow at all. He was an inoffen- 
i ind of a feller that wouldn't say 
yoae—the other was a cap 
sheaf crittur, that thought himself « 
beauty without paint, and was better 
and finer than his neighbours, He 
had a beard that wouldn't acknow- 
ledge the corn to no man’s, and the 
way it was beargreaacd, or iled, or 
Cologned, or musked, or what not, was 
a cantion to a tar-brush. Every now 
and then he passed the thumh and 
forefinger of his right hand over his 
lip» as if to give room for showing his 
teeth to advantage; and [ must ray 
Ina mug resembled a Skye terrior’s as 
near as vould be, while a pair of httle 
ferret eyes watched over all aa if they 
were guarding this precious anointed 
face. Well, what does I do, but take 
ont my cigur cage and make prepara- 

it r smoking, in that cool way, 
ow, that nohody but us, Yau- 
ex, cando. Sais I to the invalid, 
shave you any ubjection to smoking ? 
‘No,’ eats he, ‘I rather likethe flavour 
of a good Haynnnab.' Well, if he 
had sand no, I'd have given up, for I 
scorn to take advantage of helpleas 
people hke women, niggers, ant_hoa- 

itul foika, Then’ I fumed to Skye, 

have you any objection?’ suin LL 
‘Most devidedly, he asid. ‘Well, I 
know some docs dislike it,’ sais I, and 
I struck a light and_began to smwko. 
‘Piln't L tell you I objected to it P 
waix he. ‘You did’ ‘Then why do 
you persist in such an indecent man- 
ner? ‘Because, sais I, ‘I never coukt 
bear perfumes, they make me faint ; 
and your beard is av ecented, I am 
obliged to nse tobacco in self-defence. 
If you will stick your beard out of the 
window on that side,and let the breeze 
sweep away ita horrid smell, TN put 
my head cut of the one on this side 
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and let theodoriferous smoke go clear,” 
‘If you don't take that cigar ont of 
your mouth,’ sais he, ‘Pll take it ont 
for you.’ ‘My friend,’ sais, ‘(oh! how 
that horrid perfume chokes me) be- 
fore you go to try that game, recollect 
two can play at it. Look at me and 
take my measure, and see if I ama 
manthat you can handle (phew ! what 
is that tarnal svent you have about 
your pendable? it beats all nator.) 
“We shall settle this,” le said, wh 
the train atops, ‘Thave no iden of be- 
ing insulted im this way. ‘Nor 1, 
either, sais [; ‘I have paid for a sent 
in the first-class, where gentlemen gu, 
and here Yam thrust into this second. 
rate carriage along with a man th: 
Jooke for all the world as if he fb 
just escaped from his keeper.’ 
Ing bullying was no go, he put 
cap, folded his arma. shut his 
fear the smoke would make then 
more blontshot than the - 
ture, pressed his Lips t ht 
as if ho had put an hydraulic screw 
on’em, and composed Linwelf fora nap. 
When we gut to Basingstoke (wasu t 
that the name /) he and the pale faced 
inan were both fast asleep, so I slips 
out quietly and uets into the next divi- 
sion of the carnage. Arter a while T 
peeps over the back, and secing they 
were atill inthe Land of Nod, I lights 
a Vesuvius match, pitched it thro 
the division, let it fall om his beard, 
and then dodged down again and tet 
the people in my carriage what T had 
done, and why { did it, and they all 
entered into the joke as good-natured 
as you please. In leax than half no 
time, I heard an awful row between 
the two I had left in the next car- 
riage—both were singing out murder 
at the top end of their voices. & 
terrier woke up, fecling the frizzle i 
his beard, and thought "tother feliow 
had been tryin to cut his throat, av he 
yelled out murder, made a at 
sick man, eanght him by the neck 
cloth, and nearly choked him, while 
invalid Shiai Icy bile mod, and ior 
ing to i. right off, aqueaked 
Pat murder too. ‘There they were 
irke two d: standin on their hind 
legs, showin’ their teeth, snarlin’, snap- 
pin’, and biting like all possessed. 

“* Your beard is afire,’ said Pale- 
face. ‘It wan you that did it, then," 
said Akye. ‘No, it warn't,’ said 
looking over the division that separ- 
ated us, ‘it’s spontaneous coinbuation. 
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The spirit of the Cologne has set the 
bear's in_o flame, shat your 
mouth, or it will burn your innerds. 
Here's my Arkansaa toothpick, give 
Skye a dig in the ribs with it, or he'll 
be the death of you. No, stand on 
one eide, I'l give him ashot with my 
revolver, he is as mad as a polar bear 
dancin on hot iron. I knew he was 
crazy when I first soc’d him, he's 
dodged his keeper, and slipt out of 
n aayinm, Creation ! ian, why 

you put out the fire that's friz- 
your beard! You look for alt 





a 
the world like a pig that’s gettin his 


Instles singed off” Then we all sot 
erent shont at him, and even 
ace laughed, 








vad ain eK- 
ed lunatic, and ever dy Jurfod 
like any thing, and then we left him, 
lookin like a caution to n singed cat, 
If he wurn't «© madmin, when he 
came into the carriage, EI be hanged 
it he didn't rave like one, when he 
left it. Why on airth can't people ga 
through life like xensible falka? The 
Yaynge we have to make is soon over, 
why not lay in a large atock of yond- 
Immmour, paticnes, and above all, con: 
auleration for the other passengers. 
Storm, tempeata, accistenta, and what. 
not, will ecur im_ spite of us; but 
why not cnjoy fine weather, fair 
winds, and the fellowship of others, 
when we can. 

“That's my philosophy at any rate. 
It's no use for folks to stick them- 
aelves upabave their follow-travellers. 
High peaks are covered with jee and 
snow, and are everlasting cold. But 
the glades that lie at the font of the 
mountains, bear grapes, and produco 
oranges, figs, and all manner of plea- 
sant fruits. Them that like tgo up, 
and xnar aloft with the cages and 
vultures are welcome to their cald 
perch and their grand views; but 
give me the brook and the valley, and 
the happy and yenial fulke, that in- 
halt the lowlands,” 

“A very pretty idea,” said one of 
hs Ned ; *harmi Jad; 

a very charming young lady 
that rave ,”" replied Pealody. 

“‘Ticketa, if you please.” 

‘We allknow whatthst means, The 
journey is over. 
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NATURE-PICTURES, 
THE mountain-woods ancending ani ascending, 
reesp with tots tall heads the high misty skies, 
‘Which loftier in their lowest skirts arise 





Than of this earth the highest heights, vain tending 
Heav'nward, though with heav'n’s houndless glories blending 
‘Their tomy betimes, yet but a fond emprize, 
For heav'n in husnblest mien earth's pride defies, 
And ecorns, though soaring cloud-capt und heav'n Tending. 


So man wonld be as God, so idly seek 
The Infinite by winlum to explore, 
‘When he shonld Imt in prostrate iove adore 
That glorious uame of names with rev'rence meek, 


Nor lope in hopeless hope to the sublime 
Of Deity preaumptuously to climb. 


uM. 


Swift o'er the glancing streams the quick beams run, 
With foot-prints light ax the invintble ar, 
As if the never-wearying ripples were 

Bright crystal stepa of lorry whereupon 

They tripp'd all yoyous und exulting down 
Descending as hy magic atair on stair, 
To seek with restless speed the valleys fair, 

That slanting aud till slanting seem to shun 


The uplands and the acure-mantled hills, 
From whence in huey and untiring flow, 
Roll down these glitt’nuy and life-giving rills 

Tuto the bosom of the Blain lelow, 
Where xa the deep'ning channel gradual fille 
‘The waters, like « Sabbath, calmer grow. 


1m. 


In doubtful mood, half waking and half sleeping, 
In twilight’s transient pause th’ oblivious day 
Views, yet views dimly, the sun's flick'ring ray, 

A dark’niug light of leat'n’s vast chamber peeping 

Through slumb'rous clouds wide curtaining o'erawoeping 
The gorgevus many-culour'd west, til] they 


Grow slowly faint, brig fades away 
That Dantes bean of tig! at watch was keeping. 


And through their airy d timid xhone 
"Awhile with jin Hag, bopelcon roniling bear, 
Now quench'd, aa ‘twery, in grief and utter night, 
‘While pearly moon or star-gem there is none 
Tu lend our paming or one juyour gleam, , 
‘Til morn restores aml God'suys * Ke there light.” 
VOL, LIV. NO. COUXXEY. 
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Heay'n's sapphire ooncaye—clear, yet sadly clear— 
With clouds seems brimming o’er th’ horizon wide, 
Which soon in copious or in scanty tide, 

The thirsty fields shall disappoint or cheer. 

While in the hollow of heav'n’s ambi 
a to the se pine senithis ¢ 

it’ning and bright’nit eay'n’ 
Stray curdiag clouds, like fothing ‘waves, appear, 
That lightly stain, yet beautifully stain, 
The radiance of the arure-bending sky, 

And o’er each hill, and o’er each Bow ry. lain, 

And o’er each atreamlet gliding gent! by, 


Shed down a calm and peaceful influence, 
‘Like heav’n’s immortal joys to mortal sense. 
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On the 17th of Fe 1792, Mr. 

Pitt arose in his place as First Minis- 
‘r in the House of Commons, and in 
thaourse of a long financial expla- 
_ made use of the following 
out ¢— 


“ am not, indeed, presumptuous 
Pugh to suppose, that when I name 
Wen years, fam not naming a period 
®Vich events may arise which hu- 
the wesight cannot reach and which 
and tile ail our conjectures, We must 
the yat with certainty op a continu- 
done, our present prosperity during 
enterecinterval; but unquestionably, 
as yeover Wasa time in the history of 
tim 2ntry. when, from the situation 
thatpe, we might more reasonably 
thet fifteen years of peace, than we 
snay at the present moment.”* 


On the lst of February, 1793, the 
sine Minister ane own tate Base 
with amesuage from the ing 
upon the Commons “to enable his Ma- 
jesty to make a further ai entation 
of his forces by sea and land;” and on 
the 12th of Fe , the same Mr. 
Pitt who had Iocked upon Piet! a 
contingency, “w! uman 
could not reach, and which ee 
conjecture,” came down with another 
message from the Crown, announcing 
a war with France. 


ae thus commenced the war of 


93. 

Although our pathies with Mr. 
Pitt are not of the widest nor the 
warmest, we huve not quoted the 
above remarkable vaticination which 
occurs in one of the ndest and 
gravest speeches of the illustrious 
orator, with any idea of raising # 
laugh at his expense, but rather to 
gather # lesson by which both rulera 
and ruled will do well to profit in these 
our days. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer assured his hearers, at the 
Manazion House, on the ninth of last 
month, that there was every probabi- 
lity of the maintenance of , and 
that Government received the “most 
pacific assurances” from all the powers 
of Europe. The value to be attached to 
such declarations—which the speaker 
himself reduced to their feeblest fornt 
by oonnecting a pith the ane 
typed raseology of a speech from 

fe throne—may be estimated by con- 
trasting them with the far more vehe- 
ment language of Mr. Pitt in the year 


1792. 

Bir George Cornewall Lewis, how- 
ever, we are happy to say, did not 
content himself with uttering mean- 
i assurances of the continuance 

pesce: he, at the same time, tuok 


* Pitt's Speeches,” vol. i, p. 349, second editian. 
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tiicred the beet ground and guaranties 
8 an tee 
for that assurance was to be found in 
preparation for war. Nor was this 
all: by squeezing the almost dry pulp 
of thia mansion-house lemon, we are 
ale s extract, Sometiin more. 
ough we were not explicitly tol 
yet we were left to infer ey 
the time and invitation came, Eng- 
land would not, in principle, refuse to 
be present at the Congress to be hol- 
den on the affaira of Italy. 

‘We confess, then, that we are hope- 
ful: hopeful that out of the nettle 
deuger Great Britain will pluck the 
flower safety, It is scarcely too 
mouch tu say that at this momentous 
crisiy in the history of Europe, the 
whole turn and tide of events de- 
pond on the conduct of our Govern- 
ment. On the one hand, the slightest 
evidence of any half-hearted remiss- 
ness in placing the country, once and 
for ever, in a proper state of defence, 
irrespective of any immediate pros- 
pect of an attuck from no matter what 
quarter, will increase a hundred- 

ld the probability of that attuck 
being made. On the other hand, the 
slightest deflection frum the principle 
announced through various minis- 
terial organs of not tolerating any 
forcible intervention in the internal 
affairs of Central Italy, will do far 
more towards aggravating the evils of 
that unbappy country than all tho in- 
trigues of France and Austria com- 
bined. With regard to the former of 
these two points it world secm that 
the vigour which has been shown in 
putting the country into nn adequate 
state of defence, aud in organising 
corps of volunteers, lias uot been 
without its effects on our neighbours, 
Most of our readers will have had 
their attention culled to two most re- 
markable letters written by ove of 
the grentoat publicists of France, M. 
Michal Chevalier, on the relations 
between the two countries, The 
author is a stauuch partisan of Peare, 
not merely because war with Great 
Britain would be the most wanton 
violation of the dearest interests of 
humanity and civilization, but, 
because it is his conviction, foun 
on the experience gathered from a re- 
cent séjour wmongat us, that wo 
should, in plain language, be very 
‘ugly customereto deal with, Amidthe 
rabid attacks of the Conatitutivnnel 
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and the Untvers, and the leas overt, 
‘but scarcel Yenomous, ineinus, 
tions of the Journal des Debats, it 
is a pleamre to read such a manly 
exposé of our real position; auch & 
frank admission that we are but 
doing what is essential to our very 
existence ss a naval power. One 
passage of these remarkable letters 
Wwe cannot refrain from extracting. 
After stating that all our armainenty 
are of a purely defensive character, 
and that no government has any right 
to take umbrage at their being carried 
on, M. Michel Chovulier adds as fol- 
lows, by way of qualifying his state- 
ments:— 
«Il est un cas ou l’Angleterre passor- 
ait de Vattitude défensive a Vofleusive 
avec cette vigueur qui est dana sun tem- 
pérament et qui est assez bien dépeinte 
par le nom de John Budi que s'est douné 
te peuple augia’ serait ei quelqu’ une 
des grandes puissances de I’ Europe la 
provoquatt ou la menacait. 21 en serait 
de méme ai, sans so voir objet d’ atta- 
ques manifestes, elle constatait chez 
quelqu’ une des grandes pulssauces un 
Plan’ concerté d’avance Ia tenir 
sans cessc en nlarme. Il faudrait a’ at- 
tendre alors d voir i'Angleterre irritée 
par degrés déployer quelque jour avec 
Eclat von courroux et frapper autant qu’ 
il dépendrait «I elle nn coup de tonnerre. 
Mais d’ apréa les dispositions quo j’ ai pu 
reconnoitre, d’ aprés tous les rensvigne- 
ments que j’ ai pu recueilhr, elle n'en 
viendrait a cette extrémité formidable 
qu’ aprée un mureaamen et lorequ’ elle 
euratt acyuis la conviction gu’on en 
‘veut i son repos ct A sasécurité, C’ eat 
ce me semble, qu'il est facile d’ 
© cette collision qui arrachorait 4 la 
civilisation un long gémissement, ou, 
pour mieux parler, c’ est reconnoltre qu’ 
‘une parcille calamité evra conjurée.” 
Let it be our care that every thing 
be done, nothing left undone by 
the Government of this country, to 
corcoborate the impression which 
M. Michel Chevalier's visit has left 
upon his mind. It is, indeed, with 
unfeigned pleasure that we learn, on 
authority, that on this point the 
“‘abinet is unaniinous to a man, sib 
that no effort will be spared to put 
Great Brituin in such a state that 
Enrope may ace that we have taken 
for our motto—“Nemo me impund 
Tacessit.” 
In spite, however, of all the precau- 
tions and preparations we may make: 
iu spite of our “screws” and rifle 
corpe, and Armstrong guns, the ques- 
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tion silt force itself upon our minds 
—Wiill they all avail—has the French 
Emperor either the will or the power 
to keep the dogs of war in leash? If 
the Tine for ita text the 
Revue Independante, may i 
the responsibility of all’ the sanguin 
ary diatribes poured forth against 
‘us by the French press, and of all the 
hostile feeling entertained towards us, 
according to the Revue Independante, 
by the great mass of the French na- 
tion, resta with the government of 
France, or in other words with Napo- 
leon the Third. But what is the 
RenueIndependante? Itisamonthly 
rindi published in London by 
. Jeffs, the intelligent forcign buok- 
seller of the Burlington Arcade, which 
has now reached its fifth number, anit 
of which every page is inspired by an 
auimonity little short of fiendish, and 
nothing ‘short of legitimate, aguinst 
the Emperor, who has baffled all their 
expectations and defied all their in- 
trigues. There cannot be a woment’s 
donbt that the grand aim which the 
contributors to this Revue propose tu 
themuclves is a0 to envenom the rela- 
tions as to produce a rupture between 
England and France. Confident a 
they are that a war with us would 
rove the downfall of the Napoleon 
dynasty, ‘never to rise ugain,” they 
do all they can to accelerate an event 
which might in the general scrawnhle 
give the ascendancy to their own 
iy. We do not pause to inquire 
how far such a policy can be recon- 
ciled with the dictates of patriotism, 
‘we content ourselves with afirmi 
that a publication conducted on aus 
principles is fraught with unmixed 
mischief, and eo far fulfils the aim of 
ite founders. proof of what we 
ausert, we need but refer to the Times 
of the 15th of November. After 
commencing, a ia ita wont, by pro- 
testing against undue reliance on the 
assertions and conclusions ofanUrleau- 
ist organ, it went on as if the protest 
had never boen made, and openly 
taxed the Emperor with doing all he 
could to foster in France hostility 
against Great Britain. That the writer 
succeeded in making an immense xen- 
sation, perhaps in influencing the 
fuuda, and certainly in coming to the 
relief of stranded’ conversations in 
every drawing-room in the cauutry 
for at least mx and-thirty hours, can- 
not fora moment be denied ; but te 
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any sober-minded lover of hia country 
in this gloomy crisia— 
“Dum cure ambigum, dum pes incerts 
futuri,” 

would it not have appeared wor- 
thy of reflection that the mischief 
he did writing such an article 
might be out of all proportion greater 
than any beneficial reault which he 
might bave proposed to himself? 
Could not the fact of the general ill- 
feeling against England, which ie un- 
doubtedly current in France, have 
been insisted on, without endorsing the 
statements of the bitterest enemigos of 
the Emperor, and setting the seal and. 
sauction of suchajournal as tho Zemes 
to the most malignant views of his 
conduct, character, and intentions? 
Far more important in ita bearing on 
the great question of qnestions—-Shali 
we have a war with France ?—ia the 
attitude to be assumed in the coming 
Congress by the other great powern of 
Europe, such as Russia and Prussia ; 
for of Austria there can be no reason- 
able doubt. Of course, the popular 
notionstrespecting Nupoleun’s schenies: 
against us, as viewed hy the Orleanint. 
organ, may briefly be ‘stated as fol- 
low» — Napoleon only went to Sebas- 
topol thut he might facilitate his de- 
signs on London. He forved upon us 
peace with Russia at the very moment. 
when we were prepared to put forth 
all our strength, in order that this his 
inoderation inight at once uecure for 
himself the alliance of the Czar, and 
produce a coolness between Rivwia 
and Great Britain. Hus hope was to 
have yrumned the same course towarde 
Austria, if he could only have secured 
our active co-operation. One pact of 
his programme, however, was carried 
out, the war was abruptly cut short. 
that moderation might, as before, 
reap its reward, and the desired cou] 

nese between us and Austria was 
brought about as much by onr neu- 
trality as it would huve been by our 
active hostility. He has detached, it 
w alleged, Austria and Russia more 
aud more from England, and broken 
uptheroalitionagainsthimeelf. Now, 
thik theory ix very plausible, but we 
much doult whether it be true. Posi- 
tive evidence, indeed, we have none ; 
but rumour is portinacious in assert- 
ing that Prossia ond Russia refused 
to have any thing to say te the Con- 


1 consented to 
Join it, which seem at least to imply 








unieas Englant 
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a preconcerted unity of action and of 
aim between the three powers. This 
rumour is corroborated a 2 very im- 
portant article in the Jou. des 
Debate of the 15th November, pur- 
porting to give an account of the gene- 
ral restilts of the interview which took 
place recently between the Czar and 
the Prince Regent of Prussia. It 
would pppearthat the harmony which 
reigned between the two potentates 
on the great questions which involve 
the peace and prosperity of Europe, 
was every thing that could be desired ; 
and it soemns fair to infer that no such 
harmony could have existed if any 
achemes had been broached of a cha- 
raoter decidedly hostile tothe interests 
of Great Brituin. As far, indeed, as 
we are able to read the signs of the 
times, nothing wold surprise us less 
than to tind that Lonis Napoleon's 
cunning had averreachedt the a 
aud that ere long the coalition against 
him will be stronger tan ever, 

‘We have spoken of the attitude to 
be aasumed at the Congress hy Russia 
and Prossia, and this brings us to the 
seeond point on whieh we stated that 
it hehoved the Government of this 
country to be at once resolute an 
exutions, namely, not to tolerate any: 
armed intervention in the affairs of 
Central Tudy, The ditticnities which 
Lond John Russell and Lord Cowley 
will have to fice nt the Congress will 
De much simplified hy a xterdy aud 
straightforward adhesion to this 
damental principle. Above all, 
them bear in mind the meme 
words of Mr. Canning in a letter 
the British Ambassador at Vienna, in 
1823 


“It Princo Metternich has taught 
if to believe that the House of 
Commons is ly a clog and impedi- 
ment ta the free action of the counsel. 
lora of the Grown: that ite presudices 
are ti be softentd,ite waywardness :0 be 
soothed ; but that the tenor of 
vernment is in effect intepont 
impulse; that it is, in short, to be ma- 
naged, but not to be consulted, he is 
iataken. It ie as easential a part uf the 
uational counail as it ia of the national 
authority; and woe be to the minister 
who should undertake to contuct the 
affairs of thia country upon the principle 
of sottling the course or ite foreign 'y 
with s Grand Alliance, and shoutt rely 
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upon carrying their decisions inte effect 
throwing a little dust in the eyes of 
‘House of Commons. 


But while the representatives of 
Great Britain, at what we persist in 
calling the coming congresa, are care- 
ful to bear in mind the strict account 
which they will have to give before a 
British House of Commons, it is to he 
hoped, on the other hand, that no 
craven fear of unpopularity will in- 
duce them to swerve from the great 
ptinciples of international law, by 
whomscever advocated. And here it, 
tuny be well to examine somewhat in 
detail the state paper, or circular de- 
spatch, addressed hy Count Walewski 
tu the French diplomatic agents of 
the Emperor, aud which appeared in 
the Moaé-ur of Friday, November 
the 12th. Thesuine journal, we should 
obverve in passing, notifies that the 
Emperors of France and Austria “have 
aye! to convoke a congress, whith 
all fesee to re ene the coamunicetion 
of the trettivs of Aurich, md to deli- 
Derare on the best means of placmy 
the peace of Italy on a solid and 
durable basis.” Ie would appear, then, 
that if the wishes of the two El 
perors ure to be law, the congress is 
to be ealled together for two purposes 
~ -tlist, aspecitic,and, second, a general 
purpese* the former being to receie 
commmacetion of the treaties of Za- 
the fatter, to deliberate on ques- 
me of Z } poltey. What are 
the treaties of Zurich ¢ They are three 
in number, By the first, Austria gives 
yo with the comrdi- 
the second, France 

to Sardinin ; the 
third, re-eotahtishes the pesce between 
the three belligerenta. Tt appears, 
then, that of these three treaties, with 
the conditions aunexed, the congress: 
ix aimply to rereine comrmaneirution, 
a phrase which seems deaignedly 
men to xignity a held acquiocence 
a the fait aecomplé which has towed 
froin the war, The froutier-line be- 
tween Piedmont and Austria; the 
rayon to be emeeded to the fortress of 
Poschivra a qnestion rendered intri- 
cate by the increased range of modern 
ana’; the renunetation on the part of 
austria of the right of keeping gar- 
Tigsons in Ferrara, Commachic, and 
Piacenza ; the amountof debt incurred. 








































* George Canning and his Times," p. 378. 
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by Austria in and for Lombardy, to be 
Uquidated by Sardinia; the question 
prisonersand of amneaty ;—all these 
session of Lombardy, which, together 
cession of Lom! 7, whicl 
with the ceasion itelf, are simply to 
be endorsed by the powers who meet 
at the col ese powers will 
those whose names are Bi to 
the treaties of Vienna in 1815 (namely, 
Austria, England, France, Portugal. 
Prussia, Ruasia, and Spain), with the 
addition of Rome, the Two Sicilics, 
and Sardinia. It has been urged in 
some quarters, that the Duchies ought 
to send representatives to the Con- 
greas; but uel: a proveuding would 
only eomplicate the discussions, and 
mar their real intereats: theee vould 
not be more warmly advocated than 
by Sardinia, or with Jew self-seeking 
than hy Evgland. And this brings 1s 
to the general purpose for which the 
congress ia invited to meet, namelh. 
“the best means of placing the peace 
of Italy on a slid and durable Lam» * 
On thia point M. Walewaki’s despati) 
i not very explicit. It ix not inderd 
at ali desirable that it should be». 
“Questions rewrvedl” and “left pend- 
ing” must necessarily bear a character 
vagueness, They are three innum 
ber, ak we are led to infer :—}. The 
Duchien: 2. The Papal Staten; 2 
Italian Confederation. Believing, as 
we do, that the existence of sual! 
states is one of the hest guarantees of 
the balance of power, we arenotatance 
prepared tosympathizewith therwecy 
Ingeyatem of annexation which Victor 
Emmanuel haa donc hia utmost to ex 
courage, and the French Emy<ror to 
check. That Austria should strugule 
tenaciously for the restoration of th 
reigning families is only natural ; t- 
poe only is she nearly srapicted mith 
them by re and dewent, but 
algo she has an ‘ultimate claim on the 
reversion of the duchies—a claiin 
founded on the of 1738, aud 
confirmed hy that of 1415. Without 
pausing to inquire into the validity of 
claims founded on a contingent inheri 
tance, we confess considerable weight 
must attach to the remarks of the fa- 
mous Electrician, Matteucci, in a vi 
temperate paper on tle wants ond 
wishes of Central Italy ina recentnum- 
ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
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“If for the sake of preserving their 
power and the rights of soverelinty, 
Grand Duke of. Tossa, an 
Duke of Modena staked all cir hopes 
on the victories of Austria, is it 
that the victorics of the allied armies 
ject 1 the Gotriment of populations 
jects, to the ent of ions 
go ardently united with Frans and 
Piedmont P” This memoir of Professor 
Mattencci's is the more worthy of 
Reruaal, because its conclusions are 
iametrically opposed to those ret 
forth by our ambassador at Flor- 
ence, in the official correspondence 
id before Parliament. Mr. Scarlett 
Jones no opportunity of stigmatizi 
the movement in the duchies gene- 
rally, and in Tuscany in particular, as 
the fruit of a deeply-laid and widely- 
apread conspiracy of the Piedmontese 
hissaries, and of a livieh circulation 
of Piedmontese gold. Tt is admitted, 
indeed, that popular feeling in Flor- 
ence, and all the ether principal cities 
of Tuscany and Lucca, is unanimons 
on the side of Sardinia ; but we are 
in the same breath reminded that this 
only showa how “active and con. 
pichensive the Predmontene covapi- 
rary lad been in waning adherevts in 
every direction to serve its own ob- 
jects "* If Mr, Scarlett acknowledges 
that the activity of Piedmont was only 
to be equalled by its ancvess, it is 
surprising that he should not have 
thought it incumbent on him to ex- 
how it came to puss that the 
momo large at 























scale as to constitute “popular ane 
mity,” failed to perceive the di 
veucy of their interests from what 





Searlett designates as Piedmont’s 
ects.” In another of las 
dexpatches, (No. 33), he meets the 
i tial statement of the Tus- 
can provisional government, that the 
Grnd Duke intended to shell the 
city, by the vayuest possible denial. 
Be has “reason to ares that it ia 

a groks exaggeration of facta, if not 
altogether untruc ;* he informa hie 
chief that “it ig alwolutely denied 
pr Te ed ba 
conspirat themselven, ee 
oa Duke's authority,” ioe: in 

pply to these repeat el ol 
being merely the dupen of Piedmont, 
let us seo what a man like Mattenec! 

















* « Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy,” p. 15. 
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has to say fn defence, He moeta simi- 
Hearne ehh SG 
from. r qi in the i 
terms :— Aa an Italian he would in- 
quire, i histurn, whetberit is scrious- 
ly, such hypotheses as these, that 
ple would attempt to explain what 
ag come to pass in Italy during the 
Inst few months, Is it by the aid of 
gome emissaries, and of some hand- 
fuls of woney—an article of which 
Piedmont, he submita, has too urgent 
need for other purposes to afford to 
be profuse—that you can succeed in 
moulding, in a few days, the opinion 
of the great majority, and in gaining 
the adhesion of the most eminent men. 
of » country?” As a representative of 
Florence at Turin, after the peace of 
Villafrancs, juxt at the time when the 
Tuscan assanhly was being organize, 
Professor Matteucet i prepared to as. 
sort, that in the ministers of the Kin; 
of Sardinia he saw nothing whi 
led him to suapect their sincere dis 
interesteduess and perfect patriotism 
The fact in, he adds, that iu Central 
Ttaly eorryhady has been 8 conspirator 
ainat the ostablishedorde: of things. 
Tt was generally felt that Piedmont, 
with its army and with the prestige 
of ita monarchy, was the only power 
¢apable of heading Italian emp inci- 
pation, and of giving fuarntces for 
order and svcurity in the future. If, 
it be true, he concludes, a te ason and 
experience prove, that the Iti 
are desirous of forming in the 
of the Peninauly a state suti 
strong to resist forcign intervent! 
and to defend effiraciounly the ind 
pendence of the nati pat be 
no method, he conceives, for achieving 
this end more simple and more sure 
than the aggrandizement of Piedmont. 
It is thas that alt large states have 
been formed, und the only advant. 
over their predecessors to which 
Matteucci Inys claim on behalf of his 
conntryinen, is that of cimploying 
“dea procédé plus libree et plus 
netturela.” The truth, we apprehend, 
will be found to lie between the dis- 
ionate statements of M. Muat- 
cei and the prejudiced insinuations 
of Me. Scarlett,” ‘That, the inemtor 
of the Tuscan Council represents 
faithfully tho feeling of tha great 
majority of his countrymen, we do 
pet for smoment Sonik: ba wathink 
only fo suppore that in many 
jnstances the wish of annexation to 
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Sardinia has been nothing more than 
ie seats fe (Rixemutle, “thant cond be 
found for emp! ing, a8 it were, 
their aversion to the reigning family. 
‘When the moment fur reffection_ar- 
Tives, when the expulsion of the Tar- 
guns has been followed by the reaction 
cident to all revolutions, we think 
that the advocates of annexation 
must be prepared to meet with greater 
opposition than they had at first any 
ground to expect. Mr. Scarlett, in- 
eed, anscrts (No. 89), on no less 
authority than that of the Tuscan 
Mmister of Foreign Affairs, “ that 
although there was a strong Piedmon- 
tese party in Tuscany, the majority of 
the canntry were attached to the 
royal funily, and would really deaire 
at a future time, their restora- 
a Ktatement which, if tre, 
would go far tu account for the perti- 
narity with which the French Em. 
peror seems to cling to the restoration: 
of the Grand Duke. We suspect, 
however, that however averse a por- 
tion of the Tascan population may 
ultanately be to absorption into Sar- 
dima, their reply to the Eayperor will 
be courhed in similar words to those 
which the Romans need ty Porsenna: 
“Non in regne populum Romanuut, 
sed m libertate eee: ita induxisse in 
ammuto hnstibua tit aaa regibua, 
las patcfacere.” Will the hin 

Iw able to add of the Emperor 
poleon what Livy subjoins respect 
he King of Chisiam——" Rex vere- 
1 victua, ‘quando id certum at- 
obstinatum ext,’ inquit, ‘neque 
«yobtundam seeping endem nequil- 
» hee Tarquinios ape 
ued null in tne est frus- 
trabor’”” A very sensible resotution, 
which we recommend being placed ax 
a motto te the preliminary bases of 
the congress, Tu sino uy our opinion 
on the ronduct to be adopted by our 
Tepresentatives at the congeesa, in 
the matter of the duchies, we think 
that the more rigidly they confine 
themselves to negativing any foreign 
or armed intervention on hehalf of 
the reigning dynasties, the less likely 
they will “be to gr e 
td 



























ntmpped in 
Austrian wiles, loea not very 
materially “signify what ochenie the 
majority of the congresa may lopt 
ra long as it is thoroaghh understand 
that no intervention will be allowed 
to force it on the avceptanne of the 
Ttahana Ae to the assertion of re. 
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yersionary ights which Austria, no 
doubt, willendeavour to establish, this 
may be fairly upset—first, by stating, 
that as the existing dynasties are not 
yet extinct those claims cannot be said 
to have come into operation; and 
second, by an appeal to the [iineiples 
of international faw, which look n 
a prince as deposed de jure a8 as 
de facto, when his retirement from 
the throne is effected without any 
civil war, and without any attempt 
to retain so much as # yard square 
of his dominions. 

The question of the Papal States 
is one which it will require extreme 
delicacy and caution at the hands of 
the representatives of a great Protes- 
tant power. The sensation which 
hasbeen caused throughout the Roman 
Catholic world b; symptoms of a dia- 
memberment of the Papal States, and 
of any infringement of the temporal 
power of the Pope, is an indication of 
the antagonism with which any sug- 
feations on the part of Protestant 

ingland would certainly be met. In 
L815 it was only through the remon- 
strances of ruch heretics as ourselves 
that the Legations escaped becoming 
the spoil of the faithful son, of the 
Church. Our interference on that 
oeveasion on behalf of the Vatican bas 
not brought us ina harvest of grati- 
tude autticiently ample to induce us 
again to take any very prominent part 
in the matter. Lord Jubn Russell, 
however, will ucarvely be deemed to 
step beyond his province if he ven- 
tures to submit to the representatives 
of the Roman (‘atholie powem gene- 
rally, and to the Nuncio himvelf in 
particular, that the interests of Roman 
Uatholicisin will be seriously eompro- 
mised—that # anost dangerous crisis 
will come upon the Papacy —if their 
connivance at the abuses of the Le- 
gations shold lead the Ror to 
suppose that the respect duc to the 
Roman Catholic religion is incom. 
patible with the requirements of 
modera civilization, and with the exis- 
tence of a decent and orderly govern- 
ment; that that religion cannot tol- 
cute any sound : ministration of 
nance, any control over taxation, any 
discussion, however Timited, on the 
exercise of authority, any almixture 
of w lay element in the functions of 
the state; or eet up any claims to re- 

are not enforced 
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minating bulla, In the middle 

i the Papacy was little of an 
incun! ce to Italy: its empire ax- 
tended over the whole world, and in 
the business of deposing monarcha, 
and patching up peace or fomenting 
war, sa the vase might be, the Pope 
had no time, so to for mak- 
iug himeclf disagreeable m his own 
realm; at the time of the Renais- 
sance, Sgain, the Pope was thoroughly 
national and Italian in his policy: 
but now the Roman icgations are 
exposed to all the calamities of a cur- 
rupt administration and of an unecru- 
pulous tyranny without reaping any 
of the advantages of living under an 
Italian sovereym. Aa the head of 
the Roman Catholic world, hia policy 
iw necessarily anti-national; and the 
only result of such a state of thin, 
must be a repetition of what too! 
place in the fourteenth century,and a 
translation of the Pope to another 
quarter. But the time ia not yet. M. 
Walewski states in the circular de- 
Rpatch above referred to, that the Em- 
peror has already recerved the aseur- 
ance that the Holy Father only awaita 
au opportune moment to make known 
the reforms which be proposer oon- 
forring upon his states. We hail the 
intelligence with joy; but, perhaps 
Lord John Runsell might he allowe 
toremund the congress that the “frow- 
ar retention of custom is as turbo. 
Jent a thing as innovation,” and that 
heretics at least are of opinion that, 
there would he nothing very unchris- 
tian in considering no moment, how- 
ever soon, premature, and no occasion 
inopportune redressing the ont- 
rages of viol justice, and fur calm. 
ing the legrtimate resentment of exas- 
perated thousands of nen and women. 
Aarexpecte the Heupetur uf the French, 
we have full confidence in his using 
bis utmost endeavours to accelerate 
the refurma which the Pope profesnes 
himnelf ready to concede. Among the 
causes which led tu the Italian ware 
chief place, we apprehend, shoukt be 
aasiyg to the uniform resistance 
which the Pope had shown to the 
demands for reform which emanated 
from the Tuileries, Strong in the 
support of Austria, Pius the Ninth 
snapped his fingers at France. Ultre- 
Inontanism became rampant in the 
Gallican Church, to an extent of 
which sume ides may be fc from 
the rerent manifestecs of the French 
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bishops, ons of whom, Monseignenr 
Dupanloup, was so unmercifully cas- 
tigated by the author of La Question 
lomaine, M. Edmond About. Itwas 
in reality to counteract this para- 
mount influenco of Austria at the 
Vatican, that Napoleon the Third 
vame forward as the pretended cham- 
ion of Italy and of Italian liberty. 
‘hat auch motives have a strong hold 
upon his ining fairly be inferred 
from his memorable answer to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, which in 
effect, if not in actual form, was as 
complete a snubsing as ever was ad- 
ministered to a mitre by a sceptre. 
Furthercurroboration of the Emperor's 
secret aversion to ultramontane tenets, 
which he must sce are incompatible 
with the progress of modern aociety, 
is to be found in Montalembert’s re- 
cent pamphlet which we have already 
hil uceasion to quote. The whole 
gist of this pamphlet is to stigmatize 
the Emperor, to hold him up to the 
execration of Rowan Catholi Chris- 
tendom, aa the sworn foe of the Pa- 
paey, aa the fomeuter of discord in 
he ‘Papal States, and as the author of 
all the evils and embarrassmenta, past, 
present, and to come, by which the 
good government of those stater ix let 
and hindered. The language is through- 
out violent even to coarseness, and 
will effectually alienate any xy: Mpa 
thies (mistaken sympathies as we be- 
lieve), which may have been aroused 
for him at eattier stages of iis voyage 
in pursuit of martyrdom. To these 
magailoquent flourishes on the sanc- 
tity of the temporal power of the 
Pope, Napoleon the Tlnrd nught have 
retorted that potentates have been 
found in past history -aud they among 
the most devout sons of the Charch— 
who have uned language far bolder 
than any he has employed respecting 
the nevessity of keeping bis eminenco 
in check, Charles the Fifth, Duke of 
Lorraine, for exainple, in hin political 
Teatument (a document which hes 
been the text-book af Austrian poly 
tia Ltaly ever since the end of the arven- 
teenth century), advises the Emperor 
Leopold to show the Popr all possible 
reapect in thi xpiritual, but as for 
temy a to keep him at Rome- 
Comameil était autrefois & Av 
ut the bock of the powem that be. 
We have now touched on two prin- 
questions on which the Congresa 
ll have to decide, Aa regania the 
third, the formation of ap ltalian 
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Confederation and of a federal army, 
the outline drawn by M. Walewski is 
too faint for us to endeavour to fill it 
in on the present occasion y any 
conjectures or hopes for the future. 
In fact, the statement of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs secms to 
‘us to be not merely vague, but contra- 
dictory. He couples the mention of « 
Contederation with a hint at the fur- 
mation of a federal army,addiug that 
Venetia, while remaining under the 
crown of Austria, is to form part of 
this association. A little further on, 
however, the separate administration 
and national army of Venetia are 
mentioned as objects of doubtful 
achievement. On the whole, we end 
as we began, by aaying, that we are 
hopeful, and ‘not ‘altogether indis- 
posed to admit that the words which 
clove Count Walewski’s paper will 
hereafter obtain the adheaion of the 
1est of Europe, For ourselves, we 
can honestly suy that such a result 
would be hailed by us with inexpres- 
atble dehglit:— 


*\He thinks, therefore,” sa: the 
Count in -epeaking of his inmerinl 
matter, “that he may already cungra- 
tulate himeelt on the results of hiv in- 
trrvention in the war which hae just 
terminated. ‘They mark a new eri for 
Thaly ; aud, if ume is requisite to allow 
a due appreciation of all their advan: 
tages. wo may be allowed tn suppine 
that by contributing powerfully ta the 
promperty of @ peuple whose politica 
ptate hal been so long a permanent 
source of anxiety and danger to Europe, 
they will at the eame time be une mare 
guarantee for the consolidation and du. 
ration of the general peace. Thus the 
Cabinets caunot fail to admit as von as 
the passing effects of an inevitable com- 
motion shall have given place to e regu: 
iar onder of things, when a sound judg- 
ment may be formed, independentiyof any 
accidental circumstances, of the changes 
which the treaties of Zurich bring 
the condition of Italy, an also the ins, 
tutions, the bases of which they contain. 


Sinve the above was in t: the 
Tuneshas informed us that the French 
Government has desired the preféts 
throughout France to use their in- 
fluence to suppress irritating articlea 
iu the French press against Englant, 

wided alwaye that no escrifice of 
Tegitimate championship of the na- 








tivnal honour and interesta be in- 
volved in such suppression, In this 
act of the French pra we rem 


undeniable correhoration beth of the 
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iustice of the protest we have made 
endorsing the state- 
monty the Revue F: 
and also of the ruth. of what the 
Emperor Napoleon has himself in- 
sisted on on more than one oovasit 
namely, that hee required no small sun 
effort on hia part to make the 
lish alliance go down in France. 
are glad to find that the ‘Tones re 
ives this antouncement in its co- 
Yarns of this day (Nov. 21st), i ina 
spirit worthy of commendation. 
It does not tadeod acknowledge that 
the fact of the Emperor having intor- 
posed in this manner is a proof that 
the ill-natured snarling with which 
the French papers have abounded 
met with no countenance from him 3 
but it admits, in becoming terms, 
hearty sincerity of the ood fo me fhe 
with which this country is ready to 
renew relutions of cordial amity with 
Franoe, and wisely ineinte on the fact, 
that with no other dynasty of France 
have we any good grownds for eu: 
posing that such relations could 
entertained. Tadeed, our _fttongest 
hope in the maintenance of peace is 
founded on _the difficulty we ei 
believing that oe Ennperor coul 
allow himself to be goaded by aa 
thing short of. insanity into adopting a 
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policy of which his deadlieet enemica 
exe at once the moat encrgeticand the 
supporters Another 
fom of news nich Fhe same igarnal, 
contains, namely, e distribition 
we jee of Honour to divers and 
mayors and aldermen, 
shoul be Beerpected, we apprehen 
rather as & concession to the ignorant 
prejudices of the French in favour of 
the greatness of Mayor than fo 
any serious belief on the part of thi 
Emperor that such decorations could 
exercise any influence on public opi- 
nion in this country, where the act 
would rather be regarded as @ mau- 
raise plavsanterie. 
ee conclude, we can (can only hope that that 


coms of 
the Ri 


iticat horizon will allow ‘ie 
ple of Great Britain to be drugged 
tte a falec sense of security, 
abandon those preparations for put- 
ting the country into a proper state 
of defence which at present are only 
in their infan No effort should bo 
spared—let o) ive branches be pare 
so plentiful, as we trust in God they 
may be—to render Rifte Corps of 
Volunteers a recognised element in 
our national institutione, and le- 
Practice a permanent feature in our 
national amusements. 


CHRISTMAS, 
O Cunist, who want a Child of old— 


‘Who camest down from a 


throne of light 


Far in the heart of the City of gold, 
Far in the depths of the Infinite: 
‘Who, well foreseeing the sorrow and scorn 


And shameful death ’twas 


to know, 


Didst yet deacend—the Virgin-born— 
‘And with pure lips drain the chalice of woe. 


Though still we hail Th; 
Though carol and ant 


time of birth, 
in are not dumb, 
Few hearts there are on the ed 


sinstain 
Which feel that The ‘Thou indeed didet come : 


And the joyous words 


to the shepherds given, 


Are alinost lost to the world agen— 


*“Gligy to God in the 


Heaven! 


‘Aloud will aed peace to thie sone ofan!" 


wo drake tue soared wag 
™ and hate in cur hearts awak: 
eee. 


werarey ec 


canes mena Sheer. Eh 
nfore Thee 


leads us is not Thine. 


e Which knows no end— 


het 


to Thee? MO. 
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